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is  understood,  than  if  only  some  venerable  tradition  be  blindly 
obeyed.  We  see  this  more  clearly  when  animal  food  is  in  question  ; 
for  this,  too,  needs  similar  variety  of  treatment,  and  for  lack  of  such 
knowledge  of  the  principle  involved,  is  often  half  wasted.  Again, 
when  by  common  consent  certain  articles  of  food  are  usually  eaten 
together,  there  is  almost  always  good  reason  for  it;  which,  if  rightly 
understood,  is  a hint  for  or  against  other  combinations.  A real 
principle  is  thus  fruitful  of  suggestion  or  application;  and  one  good 
recipe  is,  to  an  intelligent  cook,  a guide  to  many  more.  There  is  no 
need  to  tell  such  an  one  how  other  materials  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way,  nor  how  the  recipe  may  be  elaborated  for  some  special 
occasion,  or  simplified  for  economy  or  for  lack  of  some  ingredient ; 
while  another  cook,  good  in  a way,  will  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
departing  from  what  is  in  the  book. 

Such  a grasp  of  principles  will,  however,  not  only  tell  upon  the 
digestibility  and  variety  of  our  daily  food,  but  has  a direct  bearing 
upon  that  economy  which,  though  it  may  be  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason,  should  always  be  studied,  and  must  be  studied 
in  many  cases  from  sheer  necessity.  It  is  still  true,  although 
there  is  less  waste  now  than  there  used  to  be,  that  in  many 
households  the  cook  has  yet  to  be  taught — if  indeed  the  mistress 
herself  knows— how  to  convert  unconsidered  trifles  and  remnants 
into  inviting  dishes. 

t For  the  influence  of  appearance  upon  appetite  is  a point  much 
better  understood  now  than  formerly.  Dishes  are  expected  to  look 
tempting,  as  well  as  to  please  the  palate.  Such  subtle  connection 
between  different  senses  becomes  all  the  more  important  when 
appetite  has  become  uncertain,  or  when  diet  has  to  be  restricted  on 
account  of  disease,  But  it  always  has  to  do  with  perfect  enjoyment 
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of  the  simplest  meal,  and  must  therefore  receive  marked  attention  in 
any  Cookery  Book  abreast  of  modern  knowledge  and  ideas. 

The  present  work  has  beon  written  with  conscientious  endeavour 
to  supply  the  above  requirements,  at  small  cost,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  give  the  greatest  facility  for  consultation.  The  arrangement,  it  is 
hoped,  will  speak  for  itself,  as  also  must  the  performance : here  it  is 
only  attempted  to  indicate  those  points  which  must  distinguish  any 
household  treatise  upon  the  Culinary  Art,  that  shall  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  the  present  day. 

Leonard  Grunenfelder, 

Chef,  Grand  Hotel , London. 

( Formerly  Chef  of  the  Reform  Club.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

By  J.  L.  W.  THUDICHUM,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


I.— THE  ORIGIN  OF  COOKERY. 

The  history  of  the  objects  and  results  of  cookery  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  the  entire  civilisation 
or  culture  of  man.  In  all  parts  of  the  earth  cookery 
has  arisen  out  of  the  necessities,  and  has  had  to  be 
adapted  most  narrowly  to  the  conditions,  ages  and  for- 
tunes, of  men  ; as  being  at  the  same  time  an  art  and 
a science,  it  has  to  consider  not  merely  the  nutritive 
value  of  its  products,  but  also  what  may  be  termed 
their  aesthetic  value,  which  may  be  defined  as  value 
arising  from  the  honest  pleasure  which  most  persons 
endowed  with  refined  senses  derive  from  the  use  of 
well-prepared  food.  The  cookery  which  a French 
writer  has  described  as  the  manly  and  elegant  kind 
may  be  termed  cosmopolitan,  for  it  has  been  accepted 
all  over  the  world  during  the  century  just  ended,  after 
having  taken  ages  for  its  elaboration.  It  is  based 
upon  the  broadest  foundation  of  common  food 
resources,  applying  all  which  are  available,  without 
refusing  refined  delicacies,  and  without,  on  the  other 
hand,  attributing  to  them  exaggerated  importance. 
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In  accordance  with  all  this,  we  may  give  as  the 
widest  definition  of  the  objects  of  cookery  the  pre- 
paration of  food  in  such  a manner  that  man  shall 
derive  the  greatest  nutriment  and  (Esthetic  advantage 
from  its  consumption.  The  earliest  man  must  necessarily 
have  been  a carnivore,  and  may  have  eaten  in  the  raw 
state  the  game  and  the  fish  which  he  killed.  As  soon 
as  he  had  invented  the  art  of  making  fire  at  will, 
accident  or  experiment  would  show  him  the  advantages 
of  broiling  meat  before  the  fire,  particularly  such  meat 
as  would  require  to  be  rescued  from  the  frozen  state. 
He  would  learn  quickly  how  to  braise  fish  upon 
hot  ashes  of  a nearly  extinct  wood  fire,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  implement  of  stone  or  earthenware 
whatsoever.  When  he  had  advanced  to  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  vessels,  man  could  boil  and  fry 
his  meat,  and  add  thereto  such  vegetables  and  fruit  as 
experience  would  show  him  to  be  eatable.  Cereals  and 
leguminosce,  which  palaeontologists  tell  us  were  eaten 
by  some  early  men,  even  pre-Saxon  inhabitants  of 
England,  in  the  unshelled  and  uncooked  state,  would 
now  be  prepared  by  boiling,  and,  having  been  also 
broken  by  pounding  instruments,  stones,  and  wooden 
pestles,  would  yield  gruel.  Rome  was  reared  upon 
gruel,  said  Cato  of  Utica. 

The  development  of  the  culinary  treatment  of  meat, 
on  the  one  hand,  would  lead  to  the  discovery  or 
invention  of  soups,  stews,  and  sauces,  while  that  of 
the  treatment  of  cereals  would  result  in  bread,  first 
unleavened,  afterwards  leavened,  ultimately  barmed, 
lastly  raised  by  che?nical  means,  through  mineral  agents 
in  the  shape  of  so-called  baking  powders.  The  in- 
cidents of  roasting  would  afford  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  the  use  and  management  of  fat ; a similai 
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result  would  come  out  of  the  treatment  of  the  milk  of 
cows — namely,  the  knowledge  of  producing  and  using 
butter  and  cheese;  the  more  southerly  races  would 
learn  and  practise  the  use  of  fat  from  the  oil-yielding 
seeds,  such  as  nuts,  almonds,  and  more  particularly 
olives. 

To  these  main  supporters  of  life  the  use  of  green 
vegetables,  of  roots,  rhizomes,  bulbs,  sprouts,  and  sweet 
or  aromatic  fruit  could  have  been  added  only  very 
gradually,  as  they  required  to  be  educed  from  their 
original  so-called  wild  condition  by  horticultural  art, 
an  art  which  presupposes  stability  of  society  and  of 
property,  and  was  rarely  practised  either  by  pastoral 
nomads  or  by  the  huntsmen  of  the  forest.  The 
discovery  of  zests  and  spices  was  one  of  the  latest 
acquisitions  of  culinary  science,  and  presupposes  a great 
development  of  trade  both  by  land  and  sea.  The 
earliest  universal  sweet  principle  was  bee  s honey,  while 
sugar  from  plants,  particularly  from  the  sugar-cane,  was 
still  an  expensive  curiosity  in  Roman  imperial  times, 
and  did  not  become  a staple  article  of  trade  and  of 
culinary  use  until  long  after  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  America.  Fermented  drinks  were  the 
natural  outcome  of  sweet  juices  from  fruit — apples, 
grapes,  and  others,  and  from  entire  plants  such  as  the 
sugar-cane  or  the  maple  ; fermented  drinks  from  malted 
cereals  were  probably  discovered  later,  but  have  been 
known  to  all  cereal-cultivating  nations  at  all  times  of 
which  we  have  any  historical  record.  A fermented 
drink  from  mare’s  milk,  the  koumiss  of  the  Khirgese  of 
the  Asiatic  steppes,  was  described  by  the  father  of 
history,  Herodotus,  and  remains  a typical  Khirgese 
product  to  this  day. 
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II. — THE  DECADENCE  OF  MODERN  COOKERY. 

Modern  cookery  in . England  enjoys  many  advant- 
ages, particularly  owing  to  the  vast  expansion  of  trade 
and  to  extended  facilities  of  transport,  which  have 
almost  cancelled  the  limitations  imposed  • by  the 
seasons ; meat  by  shiploads,  frozen  by  mechanical 
means,  comes  from  transmarine,  even  from  antipodal, 
lands  to  our  markets.  Butcher  s meat  and  most  kinds 
of  flesh-food  reach  us  much  more  quickly  than  they 
used  to  do,  and  remain  in  a better  condition  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrangements  for  keeping  them  cool, 
and  diminishing  their  moisture  by  the  expansion  of 
compressed  air.  Milk  is  now  so  much  more  carefully 
treated,  both  by  farmers  and  by  dealers,  that  its 
qualities  are  better  preserved ; its  adulteration  has  also 
to  a large  extent  been  checked.  Cream  can  now  be  ob- 
tained as  easily  as  butter,  and  in  a sterilised  condition. 

Eggs,  again,  are  procurable  in  a much  fresher  state, 
owing  to  systems  of  collection  in  the  places  of  pro- 
duction which  do  credit  to  the  organising  efforts  of 
traders.  Fish,  too,  is  much  more  easily  obtainable, 
fresh,  owing  to  the  development  of  railway  transport ; 
and  the  use  of  salt  and  dried  fish  is  diminished  where 
the  fresh  article  is  accessible.  The  butter  market 
receives  supplies  even  from  the  Antipodes,  which  are 
preserved  by  cold,  so  as  not  to  need  any  increase  in 
weight  and  deterioration  of  quality  by  the  addition  of 
salt,  and  to  exclude  the  admixture  of  water,  which  is 
the  principal  adulterant  of  modem  butter. 

Owing  to  the  causes  of  which  I have  spoken, 
many  food  materials  have  become  better  and  cheaper, 
others  have  become  comparatively  rarer  and,  there-. 
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fore,  dearer.  Oysters,  of  which  formerly  so  much  use 
was  made,  are  now  five  to  seven  times  as  dear  as  they 
were  forty  years  ago,  probably  because  railways  carry 
them  to  many  places  where  formerly  they  were  not 
used.  In  the  same  way,  sea-fish  are  much  dearer  than 
the)'-  used  to  be.  In  what  may  be  called  composite 
cookery,  however,  there  is  much  improvement,  by  means 
of  the  conserves  in  tins  which  we  receive  from  all  parts  of 
the  world — some  of  the  best  from  California  and  Canada. 

In  nothing,  however,  is  so  great  an  improvement 
observable  as  in  the  article  of  bread ; it  is  beautifully 
white,  of  excellent  taste,  and  generally  comes  out  of  the 
oven  covered  with  a light  brown  crust,  and  not  burnt 
at  the  bottom  ; the  crumb  is  not  doughy  or  grey, 
and  has  uniformly  risen.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the 
employment  by  bakers  of  extract  of  malt  in  their  dough, 
whereby  there  is  communicated  not  only  a certain 
amount  of  invert  sugar,  and  of  maltose,  both  being  directly 
available  for  the  yeast  to  ferment,  but  also  a quantity 
of  invertin,  or  diastase,  being  the  ferment  in  malt 
whereby  starch  is  transformed  into  fermentable  sugar, 
slowly  in  the  case  of  dough,  but  in  a continuous  manner, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  process  of  fermentation  by  every 
new  particle  of  sugar.  Flour  itself  is  much  improved 
by  the  modern  processes  of  agriculture  and  of  milling. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  present-day  milling  is  that  there 
is  no  longer  an  admixture  of  sand  from  the  millstones, 
crushing  by  means  of  steel  rollers  being  substituted 
for  grinding,  and  the  separation  of  the  flour  being 
effected  by  tubes  of  silk-tissue. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  advantages  it  enjoys, 
modern  cookery  has  little  enough  to  boast  or.  The 
great  advance  in  prosperity  by  trade  and  commerce 
has  founded  many  new  households,  in  which  pro- 
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fessional  cooks,  male  or  female,  practise  their  art. 
This  has  increased  the  demand  for  cooks,  has  raised 
the  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  has  deteriorated 
the  culinary  standard,  for  even  well-to-do  people,  who 
can  afford  to  pay  good  wages,  must  frequently  consent 
to  tolerate  mediocre  cooks  in  order  to  retain  honest 
servants. 

These  and  other  influences,  particularly  the  affecta- 
tions of  bad  Gallicism,  have  reduced  the  general 
conception  of  cookery  to  a lower  level.  The  art  as 
practised  in  the  great  hotels  in  London  has  distinctly 
deteriorated.  The  table  d’hote  of  even  some  of  the 
largest,  and  the  menus  of  many  occasional  dinners  or 
banquets,  show  a decrease  of  good  taste.  Londoners 
and  their  guests  consume  annually  at  such  dinners  alone 
two  millions  of  quails,  which  are  all  taken  in  Egypt, 
and  transported  here  by  steamers.  At  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria’s  accession  an  extra 
million  was  consumed  in  the  month  of  June,  an 
anachronism  which  every  sportsman  must  abhor. 
Such  midsummer  quails  are  worried  and  emaciated, 
and  have  none  of  the  fine  flavour  which  makes  them 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant,  at  the  proper  season, 
a highly  valued  delicacy. 

But  in  no  dish  is  the  decadence  of  the  good  taste  of 
society  and  of  the  art  of  cookery  so  painfully  shown 
as  in  soups.  These  are  now,  on  the  affected  menus,  all 
called  “consommes,”  while  they  actually  are  miserable, 
tasteless,  watery  liquids,  which  prove  point  blank  that 
the  cooks  do  not  know  what  a consommt  is ; for  a 
consomme  is,  according  to  French  culinary  art,  a strong 
broth  obtained  by  boiling  meat  and  vegetables,  and 
concentrating  the  extract  until  it  brozvtis  slightly.  It 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  soups  of  the  middle  of 
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the  nineteenth  century,  or  before,  when  soups  were 
expanded  ragofits,  and  had,  in  some  cases  to  be 
eaten  with  spoon,  fork,  and  knife  in  succession. 
Add  to  this  ignorance  the  stupidity  and  dis- 
honesty which  pretend  to  make  nourishing  as  well 
as  inviting  soups  from  decoctions  of  bones,  and 
the  measure  of  offence  against  reasonable  good  taste 
is  full. 

The  so-called  highest — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
luxurious— cookery,  as  practised  for  some  time  at 
Paris  and  illustrated  in  London  exhibitions,  became 
at  last  so  complicated  and  overladen  that  it  began  to 
recall  the  absurdities  of  the  Roman  author  Apicius. 
Products  of  art  of  this  sort  were  called  in  Paris  itself 
a la  Parisienne,  and  were  justly  repugnant  to  good 
taste.  Thus  pheasants  d la  Lucullus  tasted  only 
of  common  boiled  wine,  of  which  several  bottles  to 
each  pheasant  gave  the  restaurateur  one  of  his  pretexts 
for  a long  bill.  Luxury  in  all  cookery  is  kept  by 
natural  laws  within  sharply  drawn  limits,  beyond 
which  money  brings  no  advantage,  money  itself 
not  being  eatable. 

Dumas  relates  an  anecdote  of  a man  who  foolishly 
undertook  to  consume  a value  of  five  hundred 
francs  at  one  dinner  in  eating  and  drinking.  The 
mere  consideration  of  the  menu  proved  that  the 
proposal  could  not  possibly  be  carried  out.  The  great 
banquet  which  fifty  years  or  so  ago  was  given  to 
Prince  Albert  by  the  county  of  York  had  been  handed 
over  for  execution  to  the  French  cook  Soyer,  who  had 
then  entered  the  literary  arena  as  an  author.  He  had 
received  complete  liberty  as  regards  expenditure,  and 
resolved  to  produce  a dish  to  astonish  all  the  world 
—something  that  had  never  been  heard  of,  a dish  the 
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principal  qualification  of  which  was  to  be  that  it  should 
cost  a hundred  guineas.  Soyer  had  read  in  Brillat- 
Savarin’s  book  the  story  of  the  French  spendthrift 
who,  in  order  to  obtain  a number  sufficient  for  a 
meal  of  the  small,  luscious  bits  from  the  back  of  the 
turkey  which  the  French  call  “ le  sot-l’y-laisse,” 
caused  six  turkeys  to  be  roasted  at  the  same  time,  and 
ate  of  each  of  them  only  these  bits.  Soyer  arranged 
his  ioo-guinea  dish  after  this  precedent  and  with  the 
same  material.  The  ragout  was  no  doubt  excellent, 
but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  value  as 
expressed  by  cost  was  contained  in  it ; the  several 
hundred  bits  of  “ le  sot-l’y-laisse  ” represented  neither 
cost  nor  value.  Happily  such  monstrosities  are  not 
perpetrated  any  longer. 

Of  soups  we  have  already  spoken.  In  ragouts  no 
progress  over  the  seventeenth  century  is  to  be  observed. 
Entrees  are  often  dressed  too  much;  and  the  use  ot 
fine  farce  is  rare.  Only  rarely  does  one  taste  a good 
puree.  Entremets  are  almost  always  quite  vulgar,  and 
prepared  without  art,  e.g.  green  beans  boiled  in  water, 
by  which  they  are  deprived  of  all  their  characteristic 
flavour. 

One  execrable  innovation  takes  the  form  of  small 
portions  of  mostly  dry  toast,  on  which  a strong-tasting 
material  like  the  soft  roe  of  salted  and  smoked  herring, 
i.e.  bloater,  or  dried  and  smoked  salmon,  is  laid. 
Such  elementary  and  incongruous  things  they  call 
“ savouries,”  thus  manifesting  their  total  want  of 
knowledge  of  true  savour.  I believe  many  of  these 
atrocities  are  only  served  for  the  sake  of  the  name ; 
many  guests  do  not  eat  them,  but  scrape  off  the  top, 
poke  a little  at  the  dry  toast,  and  cross  the  knife  and 
fork  over  it. 
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The  old  English  puddings  have  nearly  disappeared 
from  so-called  high-class  cookery,  except  in  private 
houses  with  old  traditions.  Yet  they  are  invaluable 
for  invalids,  all  juveniles,  and  people  with  impaired 
digestive  powers.  Considering  how  small  the  number  of 
practical  recipes  for  puddings  is  (we  do  not  here  include 
meat-puddings,  boiled  or  baked),  they  should  be  well 
maintained  in  practice.  A real  cabinet-pudding  has  at- 
traction for  many  people,  who  have  not  been  foolishly 
frightened  by  the  absurd  allegation  that  puddings 
produce  gout,  and  other  nonsense.  Pancakes  are  almost 
a lost  art.  Instead  of  being  thin,  light,  brown,  and 
somewhat  crisp,  they  are  too  often  thick,  doughy,  and 
consequently  heavy,  and  have  too  much  substance  for 
part  of  a dinner,  however  suitable  a substantial  pan- 
cake with  fruit  or  vegetables  may  be  for  a short  meal 
by  itself.  The  idea  of  the  omelette  is  frequently 
lost  by  the  assimilation  of  its  shape  to  that  of  a 
pancake,  whereas  the  former  ought  to  be  thick,  the 
latter  thin . The  omelette  is  further  spoilt  *by  its 
being  browned,  a process  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  it  adorns  the  pancake  but  ruins  the  omelette. 

In  pastry  generally  there  is  not  only  no  progress  to 
be  reported,  but  a retrogression  to  be  deplored,  particu- 
larly in  the  classical  pie-crust,  which  in  its  application 
to  meat  or  fruit  lacks  the  finesse  of  former  times.  The 
flake-dough  is  avoided,  and  is  too  often  supplanted  by  a 
short  paste,  which  lacks  the  structure  by  which  the 
entrance  of  steam  into  the  paste  is  prevented.  SouJ/l/s 
are  neglected,  and  in  danger  of  becoming  a lost  art.  In 
their  case  a distinction  has  to  be  made  between  such  as 
are  too  artificial  and  delicate  for  ordinary  service,  and 
demand  attention  to  which  their  importance  does  not 
entitle  them,  and  the  less  elaborate  ones  ; these  should 
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be  maintained,  particularly  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the 
sick  and  convalescent.  They  are  always  easily  digestible, 
can  be  made  tasty  by  sauce  or  fruit  juices,  and  relieve 
the  monotony  with  which  patients  are  now  confined  to 
jellies  and  other  starving  diets.  However,  the  philoso- 
pher must  shudder  when  he  reads  of  such  monstrosities  as 
cold  and  even  iced  souffles.  A souffle  owes  its  porous, 
raised  condition  and  fine,  blistery  texture  to  the  expand- 
ing power  of  steam  by  heat ; a souffle  is  therefore  such  only 
as  long  as  its  inner  temperature  is  at  or  just  above 
the  boiling  heat  of  water.  Failing  that,  the  souffle 
collapses,  and  becomes  not  only  unsightly,  but  also 
unattractive  to  the  taste.  A dish  that  was  once  a 
souffle  may  be  eaten  cold  in  some  cases,  but  is  no 
longer  what  its  original  name  purported.  It  is, 
therefore,  incongruous  to  speak  of  cold  souffles,  or  of 
frozen  or  iced  ones. 

All  cakes  and  all  small  bakings  become  daily  worse  ; 
in  most  cases  such  products  are  now  bought  at  the  con- 
fectioner’s. In  Germany  they  have  imitation  con- 
fectionery, made  by  special  operators,  who  presume  to 
call  themselves  art-bakers  (Kunst-Backer)  ; in  London 
and  elsewhere  this  business  is  in  the  hands  of  Italians  ; 
all  must  be  cheap,  and  yet  look  well,  and  so  where 
there  should  be  whipped  cream  you  get  white  of  egg, 
froth,  etc.  The  Great  Cakes,  such  as  Brioche,  Kugelhopf, 
Babas,  are  now  vulgar  doughs,  coloured  with  saffron  ; 
nothing  is  genuine,  not  even  the  venerable  Bath  bun. 
The  old  Flemish  waffles  are  miserable,  tough  leather- 
crumbles,  sold  only  by  a few  Italians.  The  confectioners 
no  longer  know  the  appearance  of  a Dariole,  a 
Fanchonnette,  or  a Madeleine,  or  even  a Banbury  cake. 
The  last  reminiscence  of  Darioles  are  the  Maids  of 
Honour  of  Richmond,  which  one  is  advised  to  put 
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in  a paper  bag,  and  to  eat  in  company  with  young 
friends  in  Richmond  Park  or  in  Kew  Gardens  out  of  the 
paper.  Careme  has  recorded  that  he  tried  long  and 
often  to  invent  a new  cake,  but  failed,  as  many  no  doubt 
failed  before  and  have  failed  after  him.  The  Great  Cakes 
have  certainly  a history  of  two  thousand  years  behind 
them,  and  in  this  sense  are  monumental,  as  by  quality 
they  are  immortal. 

The  roasts,  on  the  whole,  are  maintained,  but  their 
exterior  leaves  a good  deal  to  desire.  A shoulder  of 
mutton  is  nearly  always  better  eating,  to  use  a popular 
term,  than  a leg,  perhaps  owing  to  its  flatter  shape ; 
legs  of  mutton  are  frequently  underdone  and  uninviting, 
as  the  outside  is  not  browned  or  frothed.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  every  cut  has  to  be  skinned  by  dainty 
people,  as  has  all  badly  roasted  meat,  and  all  fowl  and 
game.  Now  in  my  judgment  a fowl,  turkey,  or  other 
bird  which  requires  skinning  to  be  enjoyable  by  the 
eater  is  badly  roasted ; and  one  can  diagnose  a cook 
from  the  aspect  of  the  “ volaille  ” he  places  on  the 
table  as  “ petits  rotis.” 

The  preparation  of  fish,  particularly  that  of  flat  fish, 
has  been  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  main  bones 
after  the  frying  has  been  effected.  In  one  respect  the 
service  of  fish  has  deteriorated,  inasmuch  as  some 
caterers  amuse  ignorant  foreigners  or  countryfolk  with 
whitebait  long  after  the  season  is  over.  Such  fish 
is  long,  thin,  tough,  and  has  an  oily  taste,  much  like 
sprat,  and  should  be  avoided ; it  is  probably  unwhole- 
some. Whitebait  should,  I think,  be  protected  by  a 
close  time. 

The  true  chartreuse  was  an  attempt  at  an  artistic 
representation  of  vegetarianism,  but  it  has  been  so 
transformed  as  to  be  now  an  imposture.  A chartreuse 
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of  farce  is  a positive  contradiction  of  the  original 
dish. 

The  preparations  of  cheese  are  little  understood  and 
in  the  main  neglected  \ we  have  seen  little  fondues  in 
paper  cases  worthy  of  the  name  of  Savarins.  But  the 
finer  class  of  fondues  is  not  understood,  and  only  met 
with  amongst  connoisseurs.  In  rdties  and  croutons 
cheese  can  be  well  employed.  Even  in  sweet  con- 
fectionery, e.g.  Darioles,  white  cheese— that  is,  pressed 
curds— can  be  most  effectually  used,  as  it  imparts 
moisture  and  smoothness  to  the  whole  by  the  contents 
of  the  cup,  or  as  it  was  called,  before  it  was  made  round, 
the  “ coffin 

Only  in  cooking  for  soldiers  and  sailors  has  anything 
like  marked  progress  been  made  in  modern  times.  Now 
for  the  first  time  in  history  are  the  Army  and  Navy 
physiologically  fed.  I have  seen  the  cooks  of  the 
Guards  transform  even  the  ox-head  into  a pudding, 
called  “ brawn,”  of  which  two  pounds  cost  three  half- 
pence. With  this,  I thought,  a great  step  was  already 
taken  towards  the  realisation  of  the  dinners  for  the 
million  at  the  price  of  a penny  a-piece  which  the  late 
Doctor  Lotzky,  of  philanthropic  memory,  strove  for 
during  much  of  his  life,  but  never  succeeded  in 
providing. 

In  the  order  of  the  service  of  the  table  much  has 
been  altered  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  art  of  eating,  eg. 
in  the  matter  of  increasing  the  number  of  releves,  in 
order  to  hand  them  round  as  later  courses.  The  dishes, 
however,  are  no  longer  encumbered  with  elaborate 
ornaments.  In  Paris  this  overloading  of  dishes  with 
external  ornaments  has  almost  become  obsolete,  and  no 
one  now  sees  such  pates  as  Careme  has  represented  in  a 
volume  of  engravings  of  the  inedible  exteriors.  At  great 
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banquets  in  London,  also,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  now 
observed  : the  tables  carry  only  very  few  ornamented 
cold  courses,  which  are  handed  about  between  the 
hot  courses  a la  Russe. 

The  hearths  and  ovens  in  kitchens  have  everywhere 
been  greatly  improved  in  structure  and  detail,  in  the 
regulation  of  the  draught  of  the  fire,  and  in  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel.  In  the  simple  apparatus  generally  used  in 
workmen’s  cottages  there  are,  however,  serious  defi- 
ciencies, such  as  the  absence  of  bottom  heat  from  the 
oven.  Against  this  cardinal  fault  all  householders 
should  protest,  for  an  oven  without  bottom  heat  is  a 
source  of  much  failure,  and  must  be  avoided. 


III. — CONCERNING  CHEAP  COOKERY. 

The  systematic  elaboration  of  the  cheap  cookery  of 
which  so  much  is  heard  in  these  days  leads  to  so-called 
vegetarianism,  which  when  it  becomes  honest  by  the 
exclusion  of  milk  and  eggs,  is  illogical  and  physio- 
logically injurious  to  its  votaries,  and  particularly  to 
their  growing  offspring.  But  more  often  it  leads' to 
substitutions,  which  may  be  knowingly  made  or 
admitted,  and  in  the  end  to  adulteration.  Against 
any  compromise  with  these  frauds  every  housewife 
and  cook  must  be  warned.  In  cookery  books  written 
to  advocate  the  principle  of  cheapness  substitutes 
are  recommended,  beginning  with  chicory  for  coffee, 
which  require  the  strongest  condemnation.  Thus 
we  read  of  “ Vegetable  Plum  Pudding,”  for  the  com- 
posing of  which  cheap  grapes  (meaning  cheap  raisins) 
are  recommended,  or  at  least  allowed  as  admissible. 
The  cheapest  grapes  are  bad  lor  the  purpose,  and  dearer 
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than  the  best  Valencia  raisins,  considered  from  the  point 
of  theii  gustatory  and  absolute  food  value.  We  now 
find  a similar  deterioration  affecting  recipes  for  “ mince- 
meat” from  which  meat  as  well  as  suet  is  omitted, 
while  cheap  grapes  are  advised  on  the  ground  that 
they  “ will  do.”  Amongst  injurious  substitutes  are 
certain  products  from  cereals— e.g.  maize-starch,  mis- 
named “ corn-flour.’-'  This  is,  of  course,  much  less 
nourishing  than  flour,  and  should  not  be  used  for 
any  feeding  purpose,  but  only  as  starch.  It  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  bear  the  deceptive  name  of 
flour.  Another  misnomer  of  elementary  cookery  books 
is  force-meat,  which  is  mostly  bread-sop,  with  not  a 
particle  of  meat  in  it.  Now  force-meat  or  farce  comes 
from  the  Latin  farcimen,  which  means  meat-sausage, 
and  no  stuffing  should  be  called  farce  which  does  not 
consist  mainly  of  meat. 

But  in  nothing  has  the  craze  for  cheapness  worked 
more  mischief  than  in  the  cookery  of  “ scraps.”  Thus 
some  modern  culinary  works  profess  to  teach  what  they 
term  economical  practices , particularly  by  French 
methods.  We  like  the  effort,  but  decline  the  argument 
by  which  it  is  ushered  in.  It  professes  to  arise  from  a 
wish  to  put  a check  on  what  they  term  the  fearful 
waste  in  English  kitchens.  When  we  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate the  items  of  the  alleged  waste,  we  find  them 
to  consist  of — lumps  of  stale  bread,  bacon-rind,  and 
bare  bones  of  boiled  or  roast  joints  ! This  lamenting  of 
English  “extravagance,”  and  praising  of  French  “thrift,” 
has  become  a standing  exercise  of  aspirants  to  culinary 
authorship,  so  that  even  a standing  contributor  to  a 
foremost  medical  journal  could  write  the  following  : 
“ The  French  cook  makes  excellent  and  nutritious  soup 
out  of  materials  which  the  English  housewife  throws 
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away  as  useless,  while  her  pot-au-feu  is  composed  of 
stray  scraps,  carefully  husbanded,  which  cost  her  nothing, 
but  which,  when  skilfully  combined,  constitute  a useful 
and  inexpensive  food.” 

This  is  the  highest  point  of  misrepresentation  oi 
“economical  French  cookery” — pot-au-feu  of  stray 
scraps , costing  nothing.  Such  cookery  of  scraps  is  not 
only  degrading  but  impossible.  Even  the  simplest 
cookery  requires,  in  the  first  place,  sound  materials 
costing  money , and  such  only  are  worth  the  trouble  of 
cooking  and  the  expense  of  the  fire ; scraps  are 
accidents  to  be  taken  care  of,  but  the  very  last 
objects  on  which  to  bestow  either  expense  or  labour. 

The  French  people  know  better  than  to  attempt  to 
make  a pot-au-feu  with  scraps  which  cost  nothing  ; to 
make  the  saucepan  smile,  “ fair e sour  ire  le  pot-au-feu,”  it 
is  requisite  to  put  a good  piece  of  meat  into  it ; this  is  the 
true  explanation  of  the  metaphor,  though  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  any  dictionary.  Even  Alexandre  Dumas  did 
not  apprehend  the  genius  of  his  countrymen  when  he 
said  that 11  fair e sourire  le pot-au-feu  ” the  national  cook- 
ing vessel,  meant  to  keep  it  boiling  slowly  for  seven 
hours ; here,  also,  philosophical  appreciation  of  a truly 
poetical  expression  is  wanting. 

The  basis  of  all  good  cookery  is  savour.  This  quality 
does  not  generally  exist  ready-made  in  any  article  of 
food,  but  has  to  be  evolved  or  potentialised  to  its 
highest  active  form  by  cookery.  When  we  examine 
the  varieties  of  nutritive  materials  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  those  which  are  most  conducive  to  the 
production  of  savour,  we  are  surprised  at  the  small 
number  which  they  represent.  They  are  practically 
only  three,  namely — meat,  or  the  flesh  of  animals,  and 
its  soluble  constituents  ; secondly,  cheese , and  in  this  also 
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the  soluble  ingredients  ; and  thirdly,  mushrooms.  In 
all  three  the  element  of  savour  is  confined  to  the  soluble 
parts;  the  insoluble  ones,  such  as  the  fibres  in  meat, 
the  fusible  caseine  in  cheese,  and  the  cellular  tissue  in 
mushrooms,  are  by  themselves  quite  tasteless.  The 
savoury  element  in  cheese  can  hardly  be  improved  by 
the  application  of  heat,  but  that  in  meat  and  mush- 
rooms is  not  only  altered  but  also  strengthened  thereby. 
This  change  is  indicated  to  the  eye  by  the  change  of 
colour.  For  whereas  watery  extract  of  flesh  and  of 
mushroom  is  quite  colourless,  when  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  heat  at  a certain  degree  of  concentration  they 
assume  a brown  colour,  like  sugar  when  it  is  transformed 
into  caramel.  The  nature  of  this  change,  as  analogous  to 
that  which  yields  brown  caramel  from  white  sugar,  was 
well  appreciated  by  cooks  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  actually  termed  the  browned  extract  of  meat  caramel. 
In  the  following  century,  when  the  term  osmazome  had 
been  adopted  to  signify  the  savoury  principles  of  meat 
and  broth,  we  frequently  meet  with  the  expression 
“caramels  of  osmazome,”  the  solution  of  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  brown  gravy  of  roast  meat.  Brown  gravy  of  roast 
meat  is,  therefore,  not  only  potentialised  by  concentra- 
tion, but  also  changed  from  beef-tea  to  gravy  by  the 
influence  of  a degree  of  heat  surpassing  that  of  boiling 
water,  and  approaching  that  of  frying  fat  or  browning 
bread-crust. 

That  the  savour  of  meat  was  the  basis  of  all  cookery 
whatsoever,  quite  independently  of  national  predilec- 
tions, has  long  been  recognised  in  literature.  1 hus  we 
have  Proust,  and  later  Dumas,  pronouncing  in  their 
aphorisms  on  bouillon  that  it  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  savour  of  French  cookery.  Of  oille,  the  early 
French  form  of  what  later  became  the  Spanish  olla , 
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the  brown  colour  was  produced  by  letting  the  thick 
sauce  catch,  cautiously,  without  burning,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  earthen  pot.  In  his  work,  Le  Cuisinier 
Moderne  (vol.  I.,  p.  41),  La  Chapelle  describes  a 
form  of  soup  made  without  water,  which  is  simply 
extract  of  meat  in  its  earliest  and  most  perfect  form. 
This  accomplished  cook  and  author  was  quite  aware 
of  the  principles  and  practice  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  portable  “extract  of  meat;”  it  was  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  “good  bouillon,”  in  tablettes 
which  were  easy  to  transport,  and  which  kept  perfectly 
during  a year  or  longer  time  ( loc . cit.,  p.  84).  He  showed 
how  the  meat,  beef,  veal,  or  mutton  had  to  be  minced, 
boiled,  and  pressed,  and  receive  an  addition  of  some 
gelatine  from  raspings  of  hartshorn,  to  be  boiled  with  it. 
This  addition  admitted  of  the  tablettes  being  dried 
completely  and  losing  all  adhesiveness.  The  bones  of 
the  meat  were  to  be  removed  from  the  boiler  as  soon  as 
the  flesh  was  detached.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
preparing  these  tablettes  of  bouillon  were  therefore  per- 
fected in  1742,  and  are  preferable  to  all  later  forms  of 
meat  extracts. 

In  1821,  the  French  chemist  Louis  Proust  investigated 
the  subject  of  the  extraction  of  meat  and  preparation  of 
condensed  extracts,  and  prepared  the  mercantile  extract 
as  we  now  know  it ; it  was  more  than  thirty  years  later 
popularised  by  Liebig,  and  by  his  influence  became 
an  extensive  manufacture.  Before  Proust,  the  French 
physicians,  particularly  Thouvenel,  had  already  treated 
the  subject  scientifically,  and  it  is  from  Thouvenel  that 
we  have  received  the  name  of  osmazome,  to  denote  the 
savoury  principle.  Cooks  use  the  extract,  of  varying 
strength  and  flavour,  under  the  name  of  Glace  or  Glaize, 
being  a mixture  of  extract  of  meat,  of  vegetables  and 
c 1 ' 
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spices,  with  gelatine  to  impart  to  it  solidity.  This  glace 
could  not  be  used  in  brown  gravies,  but  it  is  suitable  for 
many  soups  and  sauces.  Added  to  brown  gravy,  glace 
would  impart  a heterogeneous  taste.  It  follows  from 
this  also  that  brown  gravy  is  not  a sauce  properly  so- 
called,  although  it  is  the  basis  of  many  sauces,  and 
further,  that  a composite  sauce  should  never  be  called  a 
gravy,  brown  and  white  gravy  being  names  properly 
limited  to  the  white  and  brown  juice  issuing  from  meat 
under  the  influence  of  heat  applied  so  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  roasting. 

Soups  and  sauces  are  applications  of  savoury  broths 
to  particular  forms  of  food,  which  derive  their  attractive- 
ness for  the  palate  mainly  from  their  savoury  quality. 
Any  meat  exhausted  of  savour  becomes  tasteless  and 
uneatable,  and  even  animals  will  consume  such  ex- 
hausted meat  fibre  only  under  the  strongest  compulsion 
of  hunger. 

IV.— COOKS  AND  COOKERY  BOOKS. 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  kitchens  of  all  Courts,  great 
houses,  and  hotels  are  in  the  hands  of  male  cooks. 
This  was  not  so  in  former  ages,  during  which  the  gentle 
sex  retained  its  sovereignty  in  the  kitchen.  A sym- 
pathetic correspondent  once  asked  me  whether  men  had 
finer  tongues  than  women,  or  had  they  more  accuracy 
and  more  authority  over  assistants  ? In  considering 
this  question  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a married 
female  cook  would  be  liable  to  periodic  interruptions  of 
her  calling,  to  provide  for  which  special  arrangements 
would  be  required.  As  regards  gustatory  power,  I have 
always  found  that  of  instructed  persons  to  be  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  uneducated  persons.  An  easy  test 
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of  the  taste  of  persons  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
butter.  Fresh  butter  is  easily  deteriorated  by  mere 
keeping — the  efflux  of  time ; thus  butter  becomes 
quickly  rancid,  and  to  educated  taste  uneatable.  Yet 
common  people  will  term  it  strong,  and  there  are 
classes  who  will  eat  butter  only  when  it  is  thus  tasting 
strong,  and  will  reject  butter  that  is  fresh. 

The  sense  of  smell  should  be  best  developed  amongst 
women,  as  they  do  not,  as  a rule,  drink  and  smoke  as 
men  do.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  element  of  olfaction  in  connection  with  food. 
When  a salesman  of  hams  tests  the  ham  to  be  sold  by 
a skewer  thrust  into  the  dangerous  part  of  the  ham, 
he  is,  or  should  be,  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  sound 
or  not.  A butterman  bereft  of  his  sense  of  smell  is 
unable  to  carry  on  his  business.  The  fine  nose  of  a 
tea-taster  is  worth  some  hundreds  a-year  to  him.  This 
dependence  upon  the  sense  of  smell  affects  hundreds 
of  people.  Thus  cooks,  housekeepers,  chemists  and 
druggists,  all  persons  engaged  in  the  provision  trade, 
and  every  housewife,  should  take  great  care  of,  and 
periodically  test,  their  sense  of  smell. 

I find,  as  a rule,  that  cooks,  both  male  and  female, 
do  not  sufficiently  test  the  materials  and  their  products, 
either  as  to  taste  or  smell,  and  that  many  lack  the 
necessary  sensibility. 

Considering  that  the  average  attainments  of  female 
cooks  are  very  slender,  and  are  not  based  on  any  solid 
course  of  instruction  in  theory  and  practice,  but  are 
merely  the  result  of  empirical  individual  experience,  it 
seems  advisable  to  demand  of  persons  who  offer  their 
services  as  cooks  to  families  that  they  should  give 
evidence  of  a certain  degree  of  knowledge,  both  practical 
and  theoretical.  They  should,  therefore,  be  examined 
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Everyone  has  heard  of  another  witty  Frenchman’s 
aphorism  that  the  English  have  a hundred  religions 
and  only  one  sauce — namely,  the  flour  and  butter 
sauce,  called  “melted  butter.”  This  is  entirely  erro- 
neous, as  the  English  long  ago  possessed  the  best 
sauces,  and  possess  them  still ; but  they  use  them 
only  little,  just  because  they  rely  upon  the  juice 
which  runs  from  the  roasting  meat,  which,  by  being 
frequently  poured  over  the  meat  in  the  process  of 
basting,  becomes  concentrated  and  browned,  and  thus 
has  the  character  of  gravy  imparted  to  it.  Gravy  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  tasty  sauce  there  is  ; in  comparison  to  it 
all  other  sauces,  even  those  which  contain  gravy,  must 
admit  their  inferiority.  Gravy,  as  it  must  be  liquid 
and  thin,  must  also  be  concentrated,  and  can  there- 
fore not  be  served  ad  libitum.  But,  as  folk  nowadays 
no  longer  eat  butter  with  their  potatoes,  but  want 
to  have  them  soaked  with  “ gravy,”  they  use  a gravy 
diluted  with  broth ; with  this  practice  much  of  the 
beauty  of  roast  meat  and  of  gravy  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
products  approach  those  of  the  boiling  process. 

The  practice  of  washing  the  roast  meat  with  hot  water, 
to  produce  a large  volume  of  gravy,  is  destructive  of  tlie 
quality  of  the  product,  and  should  not  be  countenanced. 
When  more  gravy  than  the  meat  easily  yields  is 
required,  it  must  be  obtained  by  roasting  minced  gravy- 
beef,  or  by  frying  extract  of  meat  in  fat  at  a tempera- 
ture of  250°  to  260°  Fahrenheit. 

Meat  during  the  process  of  being  roasted  loses  about 
half  its  constituent  water,  or,  with  the  fat,  about  32  per 
cent,  of  its  weight;  this  includes  the  weight  ot  the 
gravy  which  is  collected  under  it.  When  the  meat  is 
left  underdone,  the  loss  is  only  about  2 1 per  cent. ; 
when  well  done,  it  rises  to  about  36  per  cent.  During 
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the  process  of  being  boiled , meat  loses  somewhat  less 
in  weight,  the  fat  in  particular  being  almost  entirely 
retained  in  the  connective  tissue.  Legs  of  mutton  in 
boiling  lose  about  2 1 per  cent,  in  weight. 

That  meat  baked  in  ovens  is  frequently  of  bad  taste 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cooks  do  not  prevent  the 
spirting  of  grease,  whereby  half-burned  evil  smelling  and 
evil  tasting  products  arise.  When  in  the  same  ovens 
so-called  pies  of  flesh  or  fruit  are  baked,  the  contents 
frequently  run  over  ; the  spilled  juices  dry  at  the  bottom 
of  the  oven,  and  are  gradually  carbonised.  By  such 
impurities  not  only  the  pies  themselves,  but  also  dishes 
subsequently  baked,  including  cakes,  not  rarely  acquire 
a disagreeable  taste  of  burnt  grease.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  in  every  household  frequently  to  inspect  ovens 
and  make  sure  of  their  perfect  cleanliness. 

Baking  is  effected  by  exposing  the  meat  in  a suitable 
receptacle  to  a mixture  of  radiated  and  conducted  heat  in 
a closed  space,  which  when  large  is  called  an  oven,  when 
small  a braising  pan.  It  follows  from  this  that  there 
is  practically  no  difference  between  the  processes  of 
baking  and  braising,  if  properly  conducted.  When  the 
baking  is  effected  in  a baker’s  oven,  it  differs  slightly 
from  that  in  a braisier,  inasmuch  as  the  oven  is  less 
moist,  and  the  food  is  liable  to  lose  more  water  and 
become  shrivelled.  Therefore,  in  all  ovens,  meat  to  be 
baked  should  be  kept  covered,  even  if  only  with 
buttered  paper,  but  preferably  with  an  iron  cover  fitted 
to  the  pan  containing  the  meat. 

In  some  cookery  books  it  is  laid  down  that  meat 
intended  to  be  baked  should  not  be  dredged  with  flour, 
and  should  not  be  basted.  No  reasons  are  alleged  for 
this  prohibition,  which  seems  entirely  arbitrary.  No 
good  baker  would  leave  the  roasts  entrusted  to  his 
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care  without  basting  if  he  could  help  it;  he  would 
certainly  prefer  to  baste  them,  if  his  customers  sent  him, 
along  with  the  joint  or  article  to  be  baked,  say  a sucking 
pig  or  a goose,  the  butter  necessary  for  basting  (say  a 
quarter  of  a pound).  The  dredging  with  flour  is  also  a 
point  of  considerable  importance.  It  makes  a great 
difference  in  the  appearance  and  taste  of  a leg  of  mutton 
or  any  other  roast,  whether  it  be  dry,  tough,  and  require 
the  tendinous  surface  of  membrane  to  be  removed  by 
the  knife  before  the  meat  can  be  eaten,  or  whether 
the  surface  be  well  browned  and  frothed  by  dredging 
and  the  salamander,  or  by  close  approach  to  the 
roasting  fire. 

The  material  most  suitable  for  basting  is,  of  course, 
the  juice  which  flows  from  the  meat  itself ; next  to  that 
is  some  liquid  fat,  eg.  oiled  butter,  with  which  some 
joints  are  advantageously  painted  before  the  beginning 
of  the  roasting.  The  dredging  of  meat  at  the  beginning 
of  the  roasting  is  not  needed,  although  many  joints 
arrive  from  the  butcher  already  dredged. 

The  purpose  of  the  basting  is  twofold.  One  object 
is  the  moistening  of  the  parts  of  the  meat  which  do 
not  exude  gravy,  and  which  would  be  dry  and  uneat- 
able if  neglected  ; the  other  is  to  concentrate  the  gravy 
while  it  flows  over  the  joint,  to  the  point  where  it  can 
be  browned  and  assume  the  taste  of  coloured  osnu.zome. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  error  to  prescribe  incessant  basting,  as 
this  would  not  attain  the  object  of  browning  the  gravy  ; 
the  basting  of  the  meat  should  take  place  at  such 
intervals  only  as  are  suggested  by  the  state  of  the 
surface  of  the  meat,  the  colour  of  the  gravy,  and  the 
degree  of  heat. 

Frying  in  fat. — This  process  is  best  understood  in 
Italy,  but  in  England  also  the  process  is  well  executed 
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in  the  case  of  fish.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  the 
principal  conditions  of  a good  friture  are  but  rarely 
observed.  Thus  one  cannot  convince  a cook  that  the 
frying-pan,  to  give  a good  product,  must  be  absolutely 
clean  and  polished  like  a mirror  ; mostly  the  frying-pan 
is  allowed  to  assume  and  retain  a black,  crusted  surface, 
to  which  many  things  adhere,  so  that  food  is  only  slowly 
and  badly  fried.  In  a similar  manner  a great  number 
of  English  female  cooks  omit  the  frequent  cleaning  of 
the  meat  screen,  which  is  intended  to  concentrate  the 
rays  of  the  fire  upon  the  meat  by  refraction  from  the 
sides  and  back.  In  many  cases  these  screens  are  black 
inside  from  carbonised  fat  and  extract,  and  cannot  serve 
as  reflectors,  even  if  they  do  not  impart  the  bad  flavour 
. of  their  surface  to  the  meat. 

Frying  has  the  advantage  that  it  requires  less  time 
than  any  other  mode  of  preparation,  even  grilling,  but  it 
furnishes  no  gravy  or  sauce,  and  if  such  be  required 
it  must  be  provided  from  extraneous  sources.  Or  the 
liy  may  be  strongly  spiced,  prepared  for  curry,  or,  if 
suitable,  covered  with  butter,  flavoured  with  savoury, 
anchovies,  parsley,  or  mushrooms.  The  quality  of  the 
fry  depends  upon  the  object  being  surprised , that  is 
suddenly  immersed  in  fat  so  hot  (410°  to  428°  F.)  that 
its  outside  becomes  at  once  encased  in  a hardened 
surface,  soon  to  be  lightly  browned.  Then  the  fat  does 
not  enter  into  the  case  thus  formed,  nor  does  the  juice 
leave  it,  although  it  becomes  concentrated  by  loss  of 
steam.  When  the  surprise  has  been  effected  on  both 
sides,  the  heat  must  be  moderated  at  once  by  moving 
the  pan  to  a less  hot  part  of  the  fire,  or  by  damping 
the  fire. 

It  is  said  that  olive-oil  does  not  bear  to  be  heated 
so  highly  as  butter,  lard,  and  kidney  fat,  or  suet,  as 
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it  acquires  an  objectionable  flavour.  The  empirical 
character  of  cookery  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
instead  of  using  the  thermometer  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  of  frying  fat,  cooks  are  satisfied  to  know 
that  the  very  hot  fat  is  recognised  by  a little  bread 
causing  in  it  a slight  ebullition  and  then  becoming  sur- 
rounded by  large  bubbles,  while  medium  hot  fat 
(friture  modtree)  causes  small  effervescence  only,  and 
no  large  bubbles.  When  the  fat  begins  to  be  over- 
heated, a more  or  less  dense  cloud  of  vapour  appears 
over  the  surface,  and  spreads  a disagreeable,  penetrating, 
and  adhesive  odour,  arising  in  the  first  place  from  the 
scorched  glycerine , which  yields  acroleine,  so  named 
from  its  Irritating  qualities.  The  fatty  acids  bear  an 
exposure  to  higher  temperatures  before  being  scorched 
much  longer  than  does  the  glycerine.  Mutton  fat  is 
objectionable  to  the  taste  of  many  people  by  reason  of  a 
peculiar  flavour  produced  by  a special  fat  called  hircin. 
This  is  decomposed  by  heating  to  302 ° F.,  when  it 
forms  hircic  acid,  which  passes  away.  During  the  siege 
of  Paris  a considerable  quantity  of  tallow  candles  made 
from  mutton  fat  were  thus  purified,  and  the  fat  was 
used  for  food. 

A cook  should  well  study  the  varieties  of  objects  to 
be  fried;  the  small  ones  are  called  fritters , whereas 
large  ones  of  the  size  of  cotelettes  are  no  longer  so 
called.  Fritters  may  include  slices  of  meat,  game, 
poultry  (eg.  in  the  Tyrol  young  cocks  are  fried  in  pieces, 
and  the  product  is  termed  “ Back-hahnerl  ”),  and  fish  ; 
croquettes , or  fritters  made  of  mince  or  force  meat,  eg. 
those  made  of  curry  and  an  addition  of  rice ; kromeskys , 
bearing  a Slavish  name,  being  force-meat  wrapped  in 
cowl ; rissoles,  force-meat  wrapped  in  nouilles  or  ravioli- 
paste  ; rissolcttes , small  portions  of  farce  on  little  hied 
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crusts  of  bread ; and  croutons,  small  dice  of  bread 
without  any  addition,  to  be  given  in  soups  and  as 
garnish  laid  round  ragouts  (sippets). 

The  Larding  of  Meat,  Fowls,  and  Game. — Some 
cooks  of  repute  avoid  all  larding;  others,  who  have 
plenty  of  assistance,  carry  the  practice  a little  too  far. 
Dry  kinds  of  meat,  such  as  veal,  or  meat  which  has  not 
much  taste,  like  the  fillet  of  beef  or  under-cut,  are 
improved  by  the  application  of  lardoons,  particularly 
when  the  fat  of  the  latter  is  mostly  roasted  away  again, 
so  that  only  the  lardoons  inside  the  flesh  are  seen.  But 
larding  is  not  favoured  by  most  cooks  at  the  present 
day,  as  it  is  a slow  and  laborious  process,  and  the  more 
so  the  finer  the  lardoons  are  cut,  as  for  example,  when 
they  are  to  be  inserted  in  sweetbread.  In  the  time, 
however,  of  Simpson,  the  founder  of  the  eating-house 
in  the  Strand,  who  flourished  a century  and  a half  ago, 
roast  fowls  were  apparently  always  larded.  Rump  of 
beef  and  of  veal  were  daubed,  or  had  a kind  of  larding 
applied  to  them,  which  consisted  in  the  application  of 
thicker  lardoons.  Thus  Beauvilliers  describes  a turkey 
which  was  larded  with  aromatised  lardoons. 

Stewing  is  more  universal  than  roasting,  or  baking, 
or  frying ; it  is  most  developed  in  the  Spanish 
dish,  the  olla,  and  its  forerunner,  the  puchero.  While 
travelling  in  Spain  the  present  writer  found  the  olla 
always  good,  full  of  flavour,  the  meat  tender,  the  vege- 
tables attractive  ; so  that  this  dish  fully  takes  the  place 
once  held  in  England  by  brawn  and  mustard. 

The  Cooking  of  Potatoes. — There  are  very  curious 
prescriptions  contained  in  cookery  books  concerning 
the  dressing  of  potatoes.  The  great  variety  of  potatoes, 
which  mostly  require  somewhat  different  treatment, 
is  scarcely  ever  discussed.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  a large 
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Irish  potato  requires  in  boiling  a very  different  treat- 
ment from  a small  Dutch.  The  first  question  with 
every  potato  is  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  in 
the  special  dressing.  Is  it  to  be  peeled  before  being 
boiled,  • or  not  ? The  peeling  involves  labour  and 
loss  of  substance.  Not  the  labour,  but  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance, is  avoided  by  scraping,  such  as  is  applicable  to 
potatoes  just  dug  out  of  the  earth.  The  labour  and  loss 
of  substance  may  also  be  avoided  in  part  by  first  boil- 
ing and  then  peeling  the  potatoes  ; but  such  tubers 
require  a second  operation  of  frying,  or  saucing,  or 
transforming  them  into  salad,  as  they  are  mostly  of 
what  may  be  called  flat  taste,  lacking  the  condiment 
introduced  by  boiling  the  peeled  potato  in  suitable  salt 
water.  Persons  accustomed  to  steamed  potatoes  will 
not  miss  the  salt,  while  others  will. 

Another  question  treated  of  in  cookery  books  is 
whether  the  potatoes  should  be  put  over  the  fire  in  hot 
or  cold  water  ; some  even  insist  on  boiling  water.  It  is 
clear  that  this  depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  size 
of  the  potatoes.  If,  as  ought  to  be  always  the  practice, 
potatoes  are  of  about  equal  size,  it  matters  little  what  is 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  placed, 
but  when  any  of  them  surmount  the  average  size  the 
larger  ones  must  be  cut  in  two,  or  into  several  pieces, 
to  become  cooked  through  with  the  rest.  Large  potatoes 
should  always  be  boiled  in  water  which  is  cold  when  put 
on,  as  then  the  tubers  become  warmed  and  heated  gradu- 
ally through  their  substance,  and  do  not  retain  the 
underdone  cores  which  are  hard  and  uneatable.  When 
potatoes  are  steamed,  and  then  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
dry  upper  compartment  of  the  steamer,  they  will  be 
cooked  through,  even  when  large  in  size,  and  will,  like 
the  fine  Irish  potatoes,  be  delicious. 
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We  have  also  noticed  the  assertion  that  doctois 
declared  bahed  potatoes  to  be  much  more  wholesome 
and  digestible  than  those  cooked  otherwise.  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  whatever.  The 
baked  potato  of  the  itinerant  street  vendor  is  an  excellent 
article  of  food,  and  so  are  the  tubers  baked  in  the  ashes 
of  a rustic  fire,  or  of  a soldiers’  camp-fire  ; but  we  have 
never  known  tubers  boiled  in  a camp-kettle,  and  properly 
done,  to  be  less  digestible  than  others. 

The  amendment  most  wanted  in  the  case  of  potatoes 
when  they  are  to  be  the  chief  meal  is  common  salt, 
chloride  of  sodium,  for  the  reason  that  the  tubers  contain 
much  phosphate  of  potassium,  which  is  not  so  easily 
excreted  from  the  body  as  phosphate  of  sodium. 
The  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium  allows  an  exchange 
of  the  two  salts,  so  that  they  go  away  as  chloride 
of  potassium  and  phosphate  of  sodium,  which  is 
easier  to  the  secreting  organs.  Mankind  has  in- 
stinctively learned  this,  so  that  millions  add  to  their 
potatoes  salt  herrings,  and  even  the  street  vendor  gives 
to  his  customers  a pinch  of  salt  screwed  up  in  paper  to 
help  him  to  effect  this  wholesome  exchange. 

For  baking,  even  for  frying , new  under-ripe  tubers 
have  to  be  avoided,  because  they  shrink  by  loss  of  the 
superfluous  water  contained  in  them.  Such  tubers  are 
also  not  economical,  and  their  price  excludes  them  from 
competition  with  full-sized  ripe  tubers. 

For  frying,  in  the  form  called  by  the  French  sauttf, 
by  the  English  cooks  tossed,  most  potatoes  are  equally 
suitable.  A common  fault  is  to  fry  them  while  the 
frying-pan  is  uncovered,  a process  which  makes  them 
dry  and  hard.  This  mistake  is  mostly  made  by 
cooks  who  have  not  learned  the  principles  which 
underlie  their  art,  and  do  not  know  that  the  effect  of 
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braising — that  is,  the  roasting  in  an  atmosphere  of 
steam — is  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  water  which 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  roast  object  moist.  The 
frying  of  raw  sliced  potatoes  in  seething  fat  is  an  art 
which  has  to  be  learned  ; the  potatoes  must  be  kept  of 
pale  colour  in  this  process,  and  not  allowed  to  get  dark 
brown,  as  then  the  texture  is  liable  to  become  dextrinised, 
fused,  and  hardened. 

The  Cooking  of  Pulse  and  Leguminous  Seeds. — 
Leguminous  Seeds  are  a food  resource  of  man  when  he 
is  not  in  command  of  true  cereals,  and  meat  has 
vanished  far  from  his  horizon.  Peas  and  beans  are 
always  desirable  raw  articles  of  food,  and  obtainable  at 
reasonable  prices,  compared  with  their  ideal  food  value. 
Llaricot  beans  are  suitable  for  the  use  of  all  classes,  and 
may  be  found  upon  the  most  select  menu  ; we  remember 
that  the  late  Mr.  Francatelli  maintained  them  as  a daily 
dish  during  the  season  when  they  are  best,  and  his 
guests  were  always  pleased  with  them.  The  large 
haricot  beans  and  the  coloured  varieties  are  more 
difficult  to  cook,  and  are  not  obtainable  in  trade,  as 
the  small  haricots  are,  of  an  almost  unvarying  quality. 
This  problem  is  still  greater  in  the  matter  of  peas. 
Lentils,  so  frequently  eaten  in  Southern  countries,  are 
very  little  used  in  the  North  of  Europe  ; and  this 
abstention  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds 
require  particular  care  in  their  preparation  and  cooking 
to  be  wholesome  and  digestible  food. 

The  philanthropists  of  the  “bouillon  d’os”  and  “whole 
meal  bread"  denominations  also  lay  hold  of  leguminous 
seeds  to  supply  their  clients  with  what  they  think  to  be 
a cheap  substitute  for  meat.  They  have  seen  from 
books  on  vegetable  analyses  that  peas  contain  a large 
amount  of  nitrogen,  and  hurry  rashly  to  the  inference 
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that  peas  would  be  better  even  than  meat  as  a main- 
stay of  rational  diet.  But  they  forget  the  difference  of 
the  forms  in  which  that  nitrogen  is  present  in  meat 
and  in  pulse,  and  therefore  fail  in  their  applications. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  peas  and  beans  and  lentils 
require  to  be  soaked  in  soft  water  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  or,  speaking  more  definitely,  for  such  a time 
as  shall  soften  and  swell  their  tissue  towards  the  point 
when  the  germ  begins  to  move  and  increase  ready 
for  sprouting.  When  this  soaking  is  omitted  the  sub- 
sequent culinary  boiling  is  liable  to  be  imperfect. 
Moreover,  the  water  in  which  the  soaking  is  to  be 
effected  must  be  soft,  or  free  from  those  mineral  salts, 
like  carbonate  of  lime,  and  particularly  sulphate  of  lime, 
or  gypsum,  which  have  the  undesirable  quality  of 
causing  the  albuminous  matter  of  the  seeds  to  become 
hard  by  combining  with  them,  and  thus  impede  not 
only  their  cooking,  but  also  their  digestion.  Not  only 
the  water  for  soaking,  but  also  that  for  the  boiling • 
must  be  soft  to  obtain  a good  result.  Some  cooks,  who 
cannot  provide  soft  water,  endeavour  to  improve  their 
hard  water,  either  by  boiling,  which  removes  chalk,  or 
by  adding  sodium  carbonate,  commonly  called  soda. 
Both  proceedings  remove  one  kind  of  hardness — namely, 
that  which  arises  from  carbonate  of  lime — but  do  not 
affect  the  hardness  arising  from  gypsum.  Therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  pure,  soft  water,  the  haricots,  for  example, 
are  always  less  tender  and  less  digestible.  Moreover,  the 
seeds  in  the  best  case  require  longer  boiling — that  is  to 
say,  until  they  are  thoroughly  done,  and,  when  com- 
pressed between  two  fingers,  or  finger  and  thumb,  will 
lose  their  shape  entirely  and  become  a pur^e.  Now  it 
is  because  of  the  indigestibility  produced  by  these  condi- 
tions, which  are  so  considerable  and  frequent,  that  the 
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classes  which  are  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the 
leguminous  diets  of  our  philanthropists  are  antagonistic 
to  them,  and  prefer  bread  to  the  leguminous  puree. 
Bread  is  easily  had,  requires  no  soaking  to  be 
comestible,  is  quickly  moistened  with  milk,  tea,  or 
beer,  and  hardly  ever  causes  any  digestive  trouble.  But 
those  who  will  bestow  upon  the  leguminous  foods  the 
care  and  attention  which  we  have  indicated  may  use 
them  with  advantage  as  tasty  variations.  A dish  of 
well-boiled  lentils,  with  a little  vinegar  and  an  Italian 
chipolata  cut  up  in  it,  which  takes  the  place  of  force- 
meat balls,  is  an  excellent  dish ; pea-soup,  well  boiled, 
with  cubes  of  fat-fried  bread  in  it,  is  also  tasty  fare ; 
even  the  green  fermented  beans  of  Northern  Europe, 
with  the  top  dressing  of  haricot  puree,  are  tasty  and 
wholesome,  and  constitute  a defence  against  scurvy 
for  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  cooking  of 
all  these  products  a certain  amount  of  savour  from  meat 
should  always  be  added,  and  a certain  amount  of  fat 
never  be  omitted,  and  the  process  of  ripening  by  heat 
should  always  be  stewing ; in  the  case  of  haricots 
particularly  this  mode  of  preparation  is  the  only  one 
leading  to  a perfect  result. 

With  decoctions  of  leguminous  seeds  to  serve  as 
substitutes  for  broth  and  gravy,  miscalled  stock,  we 
have  no  sympathy  ; such  imitations  are  not  nutritious, 
are  by  taste  unattractive,  or  rather  repulsive,  and  had 
better  be  omitted  from  any  rational  dietary. 

Instead  of  holding  to  the  digestible  savour  of  meat 
and  meat-extract,  many  cookery  books  advise  too 
often  the  use  of  masses  of  onions  to  impart  flavour 
to  lentils  and  similar  foods.  In  all  recipes  for  dishes 
containing  onions,  cookery  books  should  prescribe  great 
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moderation  in  the  use  of  these  bulbs  and  the  observ- 
ance of  all  the  rules  for  the  mitigation  of  their  strength. 
In  this  moderation  consists  much  of  the  art  of  delicate 
yet  well-flavoured  cooking. 

The  Preparation  of  Green  Vegetables. — The  varieties 
of  cabbage  nearly  all  contain  a peculiar  soluble  ingredient 
related  to  the  acrid  matter  in  onions,  mustard,  cress,  and 
numerous  allied  plants  and  their  leaves,  stalks,  roots 
(horse-radish)  and  seeds.  To  make  the  leaves  of 
cabbages  digestible,  they  must  be  boiled  in  water  to 
attenuate  or  drive  out  the  sulphurised  oil  which  causes 
their  strong  flavour.  They  should  not  be  overboiled,  as 
is  so  frequently  done  by  thoughtless  and  inexperienced 
cooks,  who  do  not  know,  and  do  not  ascertain  for  them- 
selves, that  when  cabbages  are  overboiled,  they  again 
acquire  in  a disagreeable  form  the  very  taste  of 
which  it  was  sought  to  rid  them.  The  boiling  must 
not  be  continued  until  the  softening  of  the  tissues  by 
the  heat  has  attained  almost  the  highest  degree : 
there  must  be  left  a little  rigidity  in  the  tissue,  to 
prevent  the  boiled  parts  from  falling  to  pieces.  This 
caution  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  cauli- 
flower and  seakale  ; the  latter  is  as  tender  as  asparagus, 
and,  like  it,  requires  cautious  boiling.  Cabbages  go 
well  with  white  sauces,  and  cauliflower  with  Dutch  ; the 
green  varieties  are  best  appreciated  with  gravy  of  roast 
meat,  or  in  soup  with  meat  savour.  Savoy  Cabbage 
may  be  baked  with  force-meat,  and  served  with  some 
gravy  or  savoury  sauce.  Red  Cabbage  can  only  be  made 
acceptable  and  digestible  by  stewing,  and  as  pickle  by 
repeated  infusions  of  boiling  vinegar.  Tire  German 
Sauer -kraut,  an  ancient  preparation,  well  known 
to  the  Romans,  is,  like  the  fermented  green  beans,  an 
important  vegetable  conserve,  valued  by  many  millions 
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of  people,  who  have  in  cold  climates  and  seasons  hardly 
any  herbaceous  vegetables  during  the  winter,  except 
these  two. 

Spinach , a native  of  Persia,  which  became  known  to 
the  West  only  some  three  centuries  since,  is  perhaps 
the  greenest  of  edible  vegetables,  and  has  apparently 
never  required  the  aid  of  any  of  the  agents  which,  since 
Roman  times,  have  been  used  to  maintain  as  far  as 
possible  the  green  colour  of  pot-herbs.  It  contains  salt 
of  sorrel,  or  potassium  binoxalate,  and  the  circumstance 
that  this  sour-tasting  salt  is  present  in  large  quantities 
in  Sorrel,  and  in  the  varieties  of  Rumex,  in  Scottish 
popular  language  known  as  Sourbite,  has  led  to  these 
vegetables  being  combined  with  spinach. 

The  desire  to  maintain  the  green  colour  of  vege- 
tables when  boiled  has  remained  with  all  nations  of  our 
time,  but  is  most  practised  by  French  and  English.  The 
agent  most  commonly  used  to  fix  the  green  colour  is 
copper  and  its  soluble  salts.  The  easiest  method 
consisted  of  boiling  a copper  coin  with  the  vege- 
tables. But  the  French  manufacturing  preservers 
steep  the  green  vegetables,  particularly  green  peas, 
green  beans,  gherkins,  etc.,  and  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
mixtures  called  macedoines,  while  fresh  and  before 
boiling,  in  a solution  of  copper  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol. 
Of  this,  the  vegetables  absorb  a small  portion,  the  rest 
is  removed  before  the  objects  are  preserved  in  tin  and 
glass  vessels  by  the  process  of  Appert.  The  objections  to 
this  method  are  urged  with  vehemence,  and  thepractice  is 
prosecuted  as  an  adulteration.  But  no  results  injurious 
to  health  have  hitherto  been  shown  to  follow  its 
use.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown  by  chemical 
research  that  the  copper  attaching  to  the  vegetables  is 
innocuously  dismissed  from  the  body  as  an  insoluble 
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sulphide  of  copper.  Considering  that  copper  is  a normal 
ingredient  of  the  blood  of  many  classes  of  the  lower 
animals — snails,  oysters,  crustaceans  like  the  lobster  or 
crab,  all  of  which  are  eaten  without  hesitation — 
and  considering  further  the  fact  that  the  brains  and 
other  organs  of  vertebrates,  including  man,  always 
contain  some  copper,  we  do  not  see  how  the  copper 
treatment  of  vegetables  can  be  justly  prosecuted  as  an 
adulteration.  We  know  a case  in  which  a small 
tradesman  was  convicted  at  Marlborough  Street  police 
court  for  selling  coppered  green  beans,  while  on  the 
same  evening,  at  a dinner  of  about  twenty  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
they  consumed  inter  alia  a dish  of  sweetbread  gar- 
nished with  a macedoine  of  precisely  the  same  brand  ! 
In  the  same  way  people  have  been  prosecuted  for 
selling  fruit  juices  or  drinks  containing  salicylic  acid, 
and  baking  powders  containing  alum,  and  the  most 
divergent  and  grotesque  decisions  have  been  pronounced. 
I must  add,  however,  that  in  the  art  of  cooking  none 
of  these  questioned  agents  is  really  required. 

The  Management  of  Butter . — The  treatment  of  the 
fat  from  milk  is  not  sufficiently  understood,  or  not 
attended  to.  As  with  all  other  things  in  domestic 
economy,  butter  should  be  bought  in  spring  and  summer, 
when  it  is  cheapest,  preserved,  and  clarified  for  use  in 
the  cold  season.  The  great  mass  of  butter  from  Ireland, 
Holland,  Holstein,  Switzerland,  Normandy,  America, 
and  Australia  comes  to  us  in  wooden  vessels  of  barrel 
shape,  mixed  with  salt.  Of  late  years  some  butters 
have  come  in  the  fresh  state,  unsalted,  but  frozen.  All 
kinds  of  butter  contain  a certain  amount  of  mechani- 
cally included  water,  which  can  be  partly  removed  by 
manipulation  and  pressure.  But  water  is  sometimes 
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artificially  added  in  order  to  increase  the  weight  of 
the  butter,  the  process  consisting  in  working  the  butter 
with  and  in  water,  by  spreading  and  dabbing  it  with 
wooden  bats. 

Most  mercantile  butter,  as  I have  already  hinted, 
is  preserved  by  added  salt,  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
butter  is  increased.  For  some  purposes  the  salted  butter 
will  be  found  useful,  and  many  persons  prefer  salt  to 
fresh  butter  even  for  eating  with  bread.  But  for  preserva- 
tion in  the  larder,  and  for  best  pastry,  and  for  many 
forms  of  fine  cookery,  butter  should  neither  be  what  is 
called  fresh — namely,  in  a state  of  mechanical  saturation 
with  water — nor  salted.  Moreover,  such  descriptions 
of  butter  contain  some  caseine,  which  makes  them  less 
suitable  for  frying,  because  this  principle  of  cheese 
causes  the  butter  while  being  heated  to  become  turbid, 
and  the  deposit,  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  frying 
pan,  produces  or  facilitates  the  phenomenon  called 
catching.  In  these  circumstances  a fry  easily  becomes 
impure,  and  acquires  a disagreeable  taste.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  purify  all  such  butter  by  the 
application  of  heat  in  order  to  make  it  suitable  to 
the  production  of  puff-paste  and  short-paste  and  other 
pastry  of  the  most  elegant  kind.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  corrective  treatment  of  butter  by  its  clarifica- 
tion by  heat,  which  would  exclude  both  water  and  salt 
by  necessity,  and  result  in  a uniform  article,  common 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  well  k..own  as  an 
article  of  commerce  in  the  East  Indies  under  the  name 
of  ghee,  has  made  no  progress  whatever  in  this  country. 
And  this  omission  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that 
cooks  and  housewives,  trade  bakers  and  confectioners, 
and  caterers  of  all  kinds,  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
.with  the  virtues  and  use  of  ghee. 
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Butter  to  be  clarified  is  subjected  in  suitable  vessels 
to  the  influence  of  bottom  heat,  until  the  butter  is  not 
only  reduced  to  oil,  but  is  heated  to  a temperature 
equal  to  that  of  the  higher  frying  heat,  called  by  French 
cooks  friture  chaude , namely,  420  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
or  216  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  high  degree  of  heat,  the  butter 
evolves  water  with  ebullition,  then  assumes  a quiet 
surface,  and  gradually  deposits  its  salt,  if  any,  and  its 
caseine,  which  adheres  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
vessel.  When  the  butter  is  quite  clear  and  transparent, 
it  has  to  be  poured  out  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  has 
been  clarified  into  another,  and  allowed  to  cool  and 
crystallise  therein.  In  these  operations  great  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  any  accident  by  spilling  or  by 
the  spirting  of  the  hot  fat,  as  this  causes  scalds  which 
are  difficult  to  heal.  During  the  process  of  heating 
the  butter  it  should  not  be  stirred,  as  any  mechanical 
commotion  would  prevent  the  salt  and  caseine  from 
settling  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  vessel,  and  would 
make  the  decanting  of  the  fluid  clarified  butter  less  eas3^ 
and  complete. 

The  Management  of  Dripping. — The  various  kinds  and 
uses  of  dripping  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  cooks 
and  housewives.  Not  all  dripping  requires  clarification, 
and  some  is  much  better  for  not  having  undergone  this 
process.  To  judge  of  its  quality,  it  should  always  be 
tasted.  When  dripping  from  roasted  meat  is  coloured 
brown,  eg.  at  the  bottom  of  the  congealed  cake  or  in  its 
substance,  it  contains  brown  meat  extract,  which  gives  it 
so  good  a taste  that  many  prefer  it  to  butter.  Therefore 
clarification  should  only  be  effected  upon  tested  speci- 
mens, that  have  been  found  to  contain  scorched 
materials,  and  for  a distinct  purpose.  The  fat  which 
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has  oozed  out  of  a boiling  ham,  or  that  grilled  out  of  the 
uneaten  fat  of  a boiled  ham,  is  very  valuable,  especially 
for  frying,  and  should  be  carefully  husbanded  in  every 
household. 

The  Fallacy  of  Whole  Meal  Bread. — While  always 
keeping  our  mind  open  for  the  reception  of  new 
discoveries,  we  have  to  avoid  certain  innovations 
which  are,  in  fact,  retrogressions,  and,  from  the 
fallacies  involved  in  them  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  public, 
belong  to  the  class  of  fads  promoted  by  benevolent  but 
injudicious  people.  Such  a fad  is,  or  was,  “ Whole  Meal 
Bread  ” bread  from  wheat  with  the  bran  left  in  it  and 
ground  to  a fine  powder,  which  was  to  be  more 
nutritious  than  the  white  wheaten  bread,  and  was  to 
relieve  at  once  poverty  and  want.  Mankind  have  for 
ages  used  all  their  ingenuity  to  separate  the  siliceous, hard, 
indigestible  rind  of  grain  or  corn,  which  in  grinding 
becomes  isolated  as  bran,  because  they  have  found  that 
this  very  bran  is  indigestible  to  them,  and  not  even  safe 
for  horses  to  eat,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  intestinal 
calculi  of  millers’  horses,  due  to  the  masses  ofbran  which 
they  were  sometimes  compelled  to  eat.  And  now  all  the 
advantages  of  the  beautiful  light,  white  wheaten  bread 
are  to  be  abandoned  in  order  to  humour  a fallacy  of 
chemical  analysts,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
physiological  laws  of  nutrition  ! We  give  the  fullest 
credit  to  the  philanthropic  sentiments  of  the  ladies  who 
move  in  this  sort  of  national  economy,  but  we  are  afraid 
that  the  adoption  of  bread  containing  the  bran,  falsely 
called  whole  meal  bread,  would  not  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  classes  whose  staff  of  life  is  bread. 

The  fallacy  of  “ whole  meal  bread  ” has  lately  passed 
into  a new  phase.  The  wheat  is  now  deprived  of 
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“ tlie  outer  bran,"  which  is  removed,  whence  it  appears 
that  two  kinds  or  layers  of  bran  are  distinguished— an 
outer  and  an  inner.  Anyhow,  the  meal  no  longer 
includes  the  bran.  So  the  H whole  meal  bread  " of  the 
new  formula  has  lost  its  raison  d' 'Sire. 

Fresh  versus  Stale. — Many  materials  or  products  of 
culinary  art  either  suffer  from  or  are  improved  by 
keeping.  Among  the  latter  are  many  kinds  of  meat. 
Thus  beef  and  mutton  must  he  hung — that  is,  exposed 
to  air,  to  undergo  the  chemical  changes  which  make 
the  meat  tender  to  the  teeth  after  it  has  been  cooked. 
Game  and  venison  may,  or  mostly  must,  he  kept,  until 
the  flesh  has  attained  a degree  of  flavour  which  in 
butchers'  meat  would  he  intolerable,  and  yet  in  them 
develops  the  highest  degree  of  gustatory  excellence. 
On  the  other  hand,  fish  and  shell-fish  cannot  he  too 
fresh  for  immediate  consumption  ; as  regards  a few 
fish  this  rule  is  relative,  and  depends  on  the  purpose  for 
which  the  material  is  wanted.  Salmon,  to  he  crimped , 
should  he  quite  fresh  ; hut  if  it  is  required  to  he  tender 
when  boiled,  the  form  in  which  we  usually  get  it,  it  must 
he  kept  for  some  time  to  undergo  the  necessary  changes. 
Most  vegetables  lose  flavour,  crispness,  and  colour  by  be- 
ing kept.  Asparagus  loses  its  tenderness  in  a few  hours 
when  exposed  to  light  and  air,  and  quickly  becomes  stringy 
and  hard.  The  etiolated  vegetables,  which  have  been 
made  colourless  by  the  exclusion  of  light,  such  as  endive, 
lettuce,  celery,  seakale,  and  others,  must  he  protected 
from  light  up  to  the  moment  of  immersion  in  boiling 
water,  else  they  become  at  once  coloured,  stringy,  hard, 
and  deteriorated  in  taste.  The  greatest  injury  is  inflicted 
upon  potatoes,  particularly  freshly  dug-up  or  newly 
grown,  not  quite  ripe  ones,  by  their  being  exposed  to 
light ; they  then  immediately  form  some  solanin  in 
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their  substance,  which  gives  them  a raw,  unpleasant 
taste,  irremovable  by  cooking.  All  store  potatoes 
should,  therefore,  be  always  kept  in  a dark  cellar,  and 
not  exposed  to  light  until  the  time  has  arrived  for  their 
culinary  preparation. 

Many  dishes  and  kitchen  products  require  to  be 
eaten  in  the  freshly  cooked  condition,  or  in  a hot  state 
re-established  by  warming  or  toasting,  or  other  form 
of  re-heating.  This  distinction  applies  to  so  many 
things  that  they  can  hardly  be  enumerated.  Many 
people  prefer  warmed  or  toasted  bread  to  the  stale, 
or,  as  bakers  call  it,  the  rough  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  consider  stale  bread  more  whole- 
some, at  least,  for  themselves,  than  fresh  or  newly  baked 
bread.  Whatever  may  be  the  historical  reasons  for  this 
preference,  which  originated  in  times  when  bread  was 
generally  made  of  rye,  was  baked  once  a week  or  a 
fortnight,  and  was  kept  in  store  until  it  had  become  set 
or  rough,  it  is  certain  that  with  the  wheaten  bread  now 
daily  spreading  more  amongst  mankind  everywhere,  no 
such  inconveniences  arise  as  were  supposed  to  interdict 
the  use  of  newly-baked  rye  bread.  The  beautiful  light 
white  bread  of  the  English  bakers,  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  perfection  at  the  Bakery  Exhibitions,  is  a real  luxury, 
by  its  taste  and  digestibility,  and  with  the  addition  of 
some  milk,  cheese,  or  beef-tea  and  meat,  forms  a most 
nutritious  and  enjoyable  food. 

The  difference  between  newly-baked  and  stale  pro- 
ducts becomes  emphasised  in  articles  of  confectionery. 
The  consumer  should  always  taste  them  before  he  pur- 
chases them,  and  ascertain  the  date  of  their  confection. 
Many  things  get  hard  and  dry,  to  the  extent  of  endanger- 
ing the  teeth  of  those  who  venture  to  chew  them,  while 
articles  such  as  ginger-nuts  require  to  be  kept  in  the 
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ambient  air  of  the  store-room  to  become  soft  and  chew- 
able. 

Cassarip. — Among  sauces  with  specific  ingredients 
is  cassarip,  the  condensed  juice  or  extract  of  the 
tubers  of  the  manioc,  or  manihot  plant,  termed  by 
Linnaeus  Iatropha,  a name  expressive  of  the  assumed 
healing  and  nourishing  properties  of  the  plant. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  negroes 
or  the  slave-traders  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  - it  thrives,  and  nourishes  a large  population. 
Its  tubers  become  very  large,  even  of  the  size  of 
a man’s  thigh ; by  comminution  and  drying  it  yields 
a material  called  couaque,  which  can  be  cooked  like 
pulped  potato  ; when  its  starch  is  partly  washed  out, 
the  pulp  becomes  cassava,  which  is  dried  in  cakes, 
and  is  edible  after  being  cooked  in  puddings.  The  mere 
starch  is  called  moussache,  which,  when  dried  on  hot 
iron  plates,  becomes  cooked  and  transformed  into 
tapioca.  When  the  tubers  are  rasped  and  pressed, 
they  give  out  a milky  juice  which,  while  fresh,  is 
poisonous  to  man  and  other  animals,  but  loses  its 
deleterious  qualities  in  thirty-six  hours.  When  this 
juice  is  condensed  to  a treacle-like  extract  it  becomes 
cassarip. 

Cassarip  is  probably  a relatively  late  discovery.  It 
is  a brown,  slightly  sweet,  aromatic,  thick  extract,  which 
communicates  an  extraordinary  savoury  taste  to  meat- 
gravies  or  to  broth  which  is  not  very  strong  in  itself. 
It  must  be  well  sterilised  before  being  bottled  for  trans- 
port, as  it  is  liable  to  pass  into  slow  alcoholic 
fermentation,  burst  the  bottle,  and  become  lost.  The 
sterilised  extract,  or  that  which  has  been  fermented, 
whereby  it  loses  none  of  its  agreeable  properties  for 
the  production  of  sauce,  will  keep  for  an  indefinite 
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period — according  to  my  experience,  more  than  ten 
years. 

Pepper-pot. — In  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America,  e.g.  Cayenne,  the  Cassarip  is  used  by  all 
classes,  particularly  the  white  inhabitants,  for  the 
production  of  a dish  called  pepper-pot,  which  has  many 
excellent  nutritive  and  economical  qualities.  It  can  be 
prepared  on  its  own  merits  and  consumed  like  any 
ragout,  or  it  can  be  used  to  render  palatable  broken 
roast  or  boiled  meat,  even  what  in  culinary  phrase 
is  called  scraps,  mutton  excepted.  The  most  suitable 
ingredients  are  roast,  grilled  or  fried  pork,  veal,  beef,  fowl 
and  game,  rabbit  and  hare.  The  ingredients,  chopped, 
with  the  addition  of  any  bones  that  have  flesh  adhering 
to  them,  are  placed  in  a deep  saucepan,  together  with 
any  residues  of  first  gravy,  and  are  then  covered  with 
a strong  mixture  of  cassarip  and  broth,  or  water.  To 
this  are  added  some  salt,  a little  sugar,  and  a number  of 
the  small  pepper-pods  called  “ chillies.”  The  whole  is 
then  cautiously  stewed,  until  the  meat,  well  penetrated, 
is  tender,  and  comes  off  the  bones.  The  West  Indians 
appoint  a special  saucepan  for  the  dish,  which,  having 
served  for  one  meal,  can  be  added  to  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  almost  any  kind  of  meat,  as  described.  It  must 
be  heated  daily,  and  allowed  to  cool  with  the  lid  off  for 
concentration  ; from  time  to  time,  the  bones,  eg.  of 
fowls,  game  or  rabbit,  are  removed,  and  the  sauce  is 
strained  through  a tammy,  and  is  then  ready  to  receive 
further  additions.  It  is  a convenient  dish,  which  may 
be  warmed  at  any  moment  and  made  to  form  part  ol 
any  meal.  When  served  the  ragout  is  not  taken  out 
of  the  'pot,  but  is  dispensed  directly  from  the  pot, 
which  is  placed  on  the  table. 

Trassi. — Another  specific  material  for  addition  to 
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f:U UC0",  Slid  SOIIpS,  rag o/llfl  Slid  Other  di'-.llCC  i",  Trtr.’u, 
a j;i cparatinn  of  universal  use  in  Java,  and  probably 
in  other  Asisti c islands  jtfi  well.  ft  appear:',  to  me  to  be 
a direct  analogue,  perhaps  tlie  original  or  survival, of  the 
(•arum  <> I the  ancient  Romans.  With  a view  to  the 
belle/  appreciation  <>i  tlim  ancient  essence  of  sauce  J 
will  summarise  the  inlorniation  about  it  a--,  pi  veil  in 
''I  lie  Spirit  ol  Cookery":  Oarum  (of  the  Roman*; 

an  related  by  I 'liny)  wan  a celebrated  Jink  iaucc 
made  of  Jink,  and  to  be.  eaten  with  fink.  According 
to  I 'liny  it  bad  originally  for  Itii  basis  the  fie  .h  of 
shrimps,  wliicli  deriven  probability  from  the  fact  that  the 
Creek  name  for  shrimp  is  garun,  the  Latin  /'urn:..  ft 
alwayn  retained  the  name  which  recalled  its  origin. 
IMIny  i eportf!  I hat  the  late/  maker:-,  of  /.'arum  macerated 
1 lie  11  intestines " of  fish  in  wale/  Impregnated  with  halt, 
milil  putrefaction  began  to  show  itself;  they  then  added 
parsley  and  vinegar. 

A thick  tfarnm  also  wa:i  prejrared,  and  wan  said  to  be 
obtained  by  allowing  the  entrails  and  other  part',  gener- 
ally thrown  away  to  liquefy  in  gait  (brine  ’().  At  the 
timeo!  I ’liny  the  fish  termed  scomber  was:-, a id  to  be  pre- 
ferred ; of  this  either  the  gills  and  " intestines  " (probably 
flic  roe),  or  only  the  blood,  taken  directly  the  fish  left 
ill/;  water,  were  alleged  to  be  employed.  The  makers 
thus  were  said  to  obtain  a precious  liquid,  which  the 
blither  ingredients  and  treatment, and  the  care  necessary 
f oi  its  production  and  preservation,  rendered  so  dear, 
that  eight  pints  of  it  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  sterling.  J he  most  esteemed  garum  was  that 
from  Antipolis  and  from  Dalmatia.  Horace  praises 
thaL  from  Byzantium.  Jnlo  tin's  compound  mu:-, brooms 
greatly  entered.  An  island  neat  Carthagena  was  called 
Scorn braria,  because  here  many  scombers  were  taken. 
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Here  also  a company  was  established  which  manu- 
factured garum,  and  this  was  considered  the  best,  and 
called  gantm  sociorum.  The  word  scomber  has  been 
variously  interpreted — on  the  one  side  as  mackerel,  on 
the  other  as  tunny.  The  vessel  in  which  the  ingredients 
were  placed  was  opened  at  the  expiration  of  two  months, 
and  the  rich  garum  taken  out.  A garum  was  also  made 
from  anchovies — it  is  said  from  the  livers,  macerated  in 
vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  parsley,  garlic,  white  wine,  and 
sweet  herbs.  The  livers  of  red  mullet  were  also  used 
in  the  making  of  garum.  In  this  case  not  only  the 
liver  but  the  whole  trail  is  employed,  and  a prepara- 
tion similar  to  that  from  the  trail  of  woodcocks  and 
snipes  is  the  result. 

But  without  following  further  the  literature  of  the 
varieties,  imitations,  and  forgeries  of  garum,  or  the 
fables  and  evidently  intentionally  misleading  statements 
regarding  its  manufacture,  there  remains  the  fact  that 
the  trassi  of  Java  and  the  garum  of  Rome  are  identical, 
both  being  made,  by  a process  of  decomposition,  etc.  , from 
shrimps,  with  the  addition  of  other  small  fishes ; and  both 
being  added  as  essence  to  cooked  dishes.  In  the  Levant 
the  word  garum  still  exists,  and  is  used  to  signify  a kind 
of  pickle  for  fish.  Bose  relates  that  “ the  inn-keepers 
of  Constantinople  (Byzantium)  preserve  in  garum  the 
cooked  fish  not  consumed  in  the  day.” 

Henry  O.  Forbes,  in  his  work,  “ A Naturalist  s 
Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,”  published  in 
1885,  in  describing  his  sojourn  at  Genteng,  in  Bantam, 
Java,  speaks  of  "a  vile  odour  which  permeated  the 
whole  air  within  a wide  area  of  the  market  place, 
attributed  by  many  to  the  piles  of  salt  and  dried  fish, 
but  which  really  proceeded  from  a compound  sold 
in  round  black  balls,  called  trassi.”  He  one  day 
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observed  it  in  and  around  his  house,  and  searched  every- 
where for  the  cause  of  the  odour,  until  he  found  it  in  his 
kitchen  in  the  shape  of  a compact  parcel  done  up  in  a 
banana  leaf.  The  cook  informed  him  it  was  trassi, 
good  for  eating  in  a stew,  and  that  he,  Forbes,  had  been 
eating  it  in  his  dishes.  Forbes  threw  it  away,  but  he  had 
then  to  learn  that  with  every  dish,  native  or  European, 
which  he  had  eaten  since  his  arrival,  this  “ Extract  of 
Decomposition,”  as  he  terms  it,  was  mixed  as  a flavour- 
ing, and  he  adds  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
convince  himself  that  he  would  come  by-and-by  know- 
ingly to  eat  it  daily  without  the  slightest  abhor- 
rence. Dampier,  who  mentions  trassi  in  his  “ Voyage,” 
seems  to  have  formed  his  acquaintance  with  it  in  a more 
philosophic  spirit  than  Forbes,  for  he  describes  it  as 
follows  : “ Trassi  is  a composition  of  a strong  savour,  yet 
a very  delightsome  dish  to  the  natives.  To  make  it  they 
throw  a mixture  of  shrimps  and  small  fish  into  a sort  of 
meat  pickle  made  with  salt  and  water,  and  put  it  into  a 
tight  earthen  vessel.  The  pickle  being  thus  weak,  it 
keeps  not  the  fish  firm  and  hard,  neither  is  it  probably 
so  designed,  for  the  fish  are  never  gutted.  Therefore  in 
a short  time  they  turn  all  to  mash  in  the  vessel ; and 
when  they  have  lain  thus  a good  while,  so  that  the  fish 
is  reduced  to  a pulp,  they  then  draw  off  the  liquor  into 
fresh  jars  and  preserve  it  for  use.  The  mashed  fish 
that  remains  behind  is  called  trassi.  'Tis  rank  scented  ; 
yet  the  taste  is  not  altogether  unpleasant,  but  rather 
savoury  after  one  is  a little  used  to  it.” 

Spices. — A culinary  study  of  spices  and  their  use 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  cooks.  Their  selection, 
appropriation,  form,  quality,  require  great  experience  ; 
and  it  is  especially  important  to  determine  whether  they 
should  be  applied  in  the  whole  or  ground  state,  or  in 
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the  state  of  extract  and  tincture.  Too  little  attention  is 
given  to  preservative  herbs,  such  as  the  leaves  of  true 
laurel,  or  bay,  dill,  and  tarragon,  which  impart  an 
agreeable  taste  and  flavour,  as  for  instance  to  pure 
vinegar-preserved  pickles,  and  counteract  the  destructive 
tendency  of  moulds,  fungi,  and  yet  lower  organisms. 
Many  cooks  understand  the  management  of  pot-herbs 
so  little  that  they  boil  their  flavour  away  again,  after 
having  taken  so  much  trouble  to  introduce  them  l 


VI. — A SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE 

OF  COOKERY. 

An  intelligible  account  of  the  cooking  of  the  ancients 
can  be  collected  only  with  difficulty  from  the  classic 
writers  of  antiquity.  Even  works  dealing  solely  with 
cookery  frequently  do  not  admit,  in  many  parts,  of  easy 
interpretation.  One  of  the  earliest  collections  of  cooking 
recipes  is  the  appendix  to  the  work  on  Rural  Economy 
by  Cato  of  Utica  ( De  Re  Rusticd).  Probably  it  com- 
prises the  notes  collected  by  the  author’s  female 
ancestors ; it  is  interesting  because  it  contains  the 
earliest  recipes  of  several  cakes,  such  as  the  placenta, 
i.e.  white  curd  cake,  and  the  scriblita,  a fried  fermented 
dough,  such  as  a beignet  or  a Belrin  pancake  is  in 
the  present  day.  Cato  also  describes  the  fermented 
cabbage,  or  “ Sauer -kraut " of  the  Germans,  and 
attributes  to  it  extraordinary  digestive  qualities. 
When  you  have  eaten  a complete  dinner,  he  says, 
and  follow  it  with  a plate  full  of  “ cram  be’’  the  stomach 
will  digest  its  contents  so  quickly  that  you  can  imme- 
diately eat  another  dinner  ! A similar  fable  is  related  of 
some  cheese  digesting  an  oyster  on  the  shell. 
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We  find  practical  notes  in  later  miters,  such 
as  Horace,  Seneca,  and  others,  but  the  earliest 
systematic  work  on  cookery  is  entitled  “ Apicius,” 
probably  written  by  an  African  of  the  name  of 
Caelius.  On  this  the  learned  English  physician 
Lister  published  a commentary  in  1709.  When 
“Apicius”  was  written,  the  art  of  cookery  must 
have  been  greatly  developed,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
read  many  of  the  prescriptions  in  this  book  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  recipes  in  which  - 
the  natural  ingredients  of  food  are  so  comminuted,  con- 
founded, and  overlaid  with  flavours  and  spices  that  they 
could  not  by  any  means  produce  a pleasant  impression 
on  the  palate,  or  be  wholesome  for  the  stomach.  I hold 
all  such  unintelligible  passages  to  be  corruptions,  partly 
by  omission,  partly  by  later  additions  effected  by 
ignorant  persons,  principally  copying  clerks.  It  appears, 
too,  that  many  of  the  prescriptions  are  alternatives 
which  have  been  clumsily  strung  together  as  if  they 
were  parts  of  a single  process.  It  is  owing  to  this  that 
experiments  made  at  various  periods  to  cook  according 
to  “ Apicius”  have  failed. 

Another  Roman  record  concerning  cookery  has 
been  preserved  in  the  work  of  Athenasus,  entitled 
“ Deipnosophistai."  This  is  a report,  in  fifteen  books,  of 
conversations  on  many  matters  concerning  the  table, 
luxury,  and  pleasure,  which  took  place  during  a series  of 
elegant  dinners  given  by  a rich  and  learned  Roman  of 
the  name  of  Larensius,  at  which  the  author  Ulpian, 
the  physician  Galenus,  an  unnamed  cynic  philosopher, 
and  Athenaeus  were  present.  The  cookery  served  at 
that  table  is  likened  by  Athenaeus  to  the  simplicity  of, 
Homeric  times,  and  rated  far  below  that  of  “ Apicius  ” 
as  he  knew  it.  There  are  many  notes  on  food  and 
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cookery  in  Pliny,  but  they  do  not  enable  us  to  form 
any  general  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  art. 

In  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  in  sub- 
sequent centuries  Italian  cookery  upheld  its  love  for 
frying  in  oil,  making  spiced  minces,  and  maintaining 
the  colour  and  shape  of  vegetables  as  much  a.s  possible  ; 
the  colour  of  green  vegetables,  in  particular,  they  were 
most  anxious  to  preserve,  or  even  to  improve  ; and  this 
tendency  it  is  that,  surviving  to  our  time,  has  seized 
many  French  manufacturers,  and  has  caused  them  to 
impregnate  their  fresh  and  tinned  preserved  green 
vegetables  with  copper. 

The  vast  preparations  which  the  Romans  made  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  first 
centuries  of  Imperial  rule  to  fill  cellar,  larder,  and 
kitchen  with  all  the  transportable  delicacies  of  the  known 
earth,  and  particularly  the  establishment  of  fish  reservoirs, 
piscince,  must  have  been  accompanied  with  an  adequate 
expansion  of  the  art  of  cooking.  Unfortunately  the 
attention  of  authors  of  those  times  was  mainly  directed 
to  the  extravagances  of  the  luxurious,  and  not  to  the 
methods  of  the  prudent,  or  even  of  the  generous  and 
splendid,  householders,  and  thus  we  are  not  able  to 
obtain  any  account  of  the  good  and  elegant  dishes  that 
were  current  in  those  times. 

If  the  rolls  of  antiquity  are  very  scanty  as  regards 
any  information  on  the  art  of  cookery,  a study  of  the 
different  phases  of  the  Middle  Ages  up  to  the  14th 
century  is  even  less  productive.  About  this  time 
English  cookery  arose  to  a large  extent  upon  Teuton 
and  Norman  precedents,  such  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  Normans  brought  with  them  and  continued  to 
practise  and  develop.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by 
a consideration  of  the  peculiarities,  the  processes,  and 
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the  names  of  materials  and  products ; and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  mode  of  living  of  the  higher  strata  of 
society  confirm  this  proposition. 

The  oldest  work  on  cookery  which  describes 
English  art  and  practice,  and  is  written  in  the  English 
tongue,  dates  from  the  14th  century,  and  is  a manuscript 
on  parchment.  Its  main  title  is  The  Roll  of  Cury, 
where  "cury  ” stands  as  an  abbreviation  for  "cookery.” 
The  preface  says  that  the  work  had  been  compiled  with 
the  assent  and  advice  of  the  Masters  of  Physick  (he. 
medicine)  and  Philosophy,  who  resided  at  the  Court  of 
King  Richard  the  Second,  by  the  master-cooks  of  that 
monarch.  It  has  an  interesting  history,  which  is  partly 
inscribed  on  the  MS.  itself.  According  to  this  inscrip- 
tion, the  MS.  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
Edward  Stafford,  the  grandson  of  the  executed  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  Of  the  whereabouts  of  the  MS. 
during  the  first  two  centuries  following  its  completion 
we  have  no  information  ; it  again  disappears  after  its 
presentation  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  until  it  suddenly 
comes  to  light  again  amongst  the  MSS.  of  an  Earl  of 
Oxford  which  are  to  be  sold  at  auction.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  purchased  by  one  James  West,  and  at 
the  death  of  this  gentleman  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Curator  of  the  British  Museum,  Gustavus  Brander. 
It  was  James  West  who  caused  the  learned  Pegge 
to  write  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  work,  and 
then  published  the  whole  in  print  at  his  own  expense. 

To  the  printed  pages  of  this  Roll  there  is  attached 
in  Pegge's  work  a reproduction  of  an  old  MS.  cookery 
book  from  a. d.  1381,  which  consists  of  two  parts  : the 
first  describes  the  production  of  dishes  in  58  " nyms,” 
or,  as  we  now  say,  " recipes  ” ; the  second  describes  the 
preparation  of  fish  in  33  "nyms.”  The  word  4lnym” 
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is  a form  of  the  imperative  of  the  German  “nehmen” — 
nimm,  i.e.  seize,  take,  or  use.  Although  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  MS.  are  different,  the  hand-writing  is  uni- 
form, and  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  “ nyms”  is  the  date 
“30  August,  1381,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.”  The 
language  and  orthography  are  appropriate  to  the  time, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  collection  of  “ nyms  ” 
belongs  to  the  same  period  as  that  in  which  the  Roll  was 
made.  The  dishes  described  are  intended  mainly  for 
use  on  the  great  tables  of  rich  houses,  or  at  social 
feasts  and  public  dinners ; this  is  clear  from  the 
recipes  for  the  cooking  of  the  sturgeon,  and  from  the 
large  quantities  of  game  and  venison  to  be  prepared. 

In  the  printed  Roll,  as  well  as  in  the  MS.,  certain 
dishes  are  called  “ messes,”  which  principally  represent 
soups,  potages,  ragouts,  hashes,  and  as  Pegge  expresses 
himself,  similar  “ hotches-potches.”  Pegge  adds  that 
entire  joints,  or  entire  animals,  like  fish  or  fowls,  were 
never  placed  upon  the  table,  but  always  divided  into 
small  coin-like  disks,  called  gobbets ; much  meat  was 
pounded  in  mortars,  and  some  mixed  dishes  or  messes 
received  their  names,  such  as  “ mortrews,”  or  “mor- 
terelys,”  from  such  treatment. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Pegge  that  because  in 
the  MS.  no  prescription  was  given  for  the  treatment 
of  entire  large  pieces  of  flesh,  such  as  joints,  legs, 
quarters,  and  loins,  they  were  not  served,  does  not  seem 
tenable.  Man)'  books  referring  to  housekeeping  do 
not  touch  upon  daily  commonplace  cookery,  however 
important,  and  describe  only  dishes  which,  being  eithei 
complicated,  or  made  ol  rare  materials,  or  dependent 
upon  certain  seasons,  are  seldom  used. 

Now,  it  appears  from  this  MS.  that  the  use  ol 
“ broth  ” or  beef-tea  in  the  preparation  of  many  dishes, 
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soups,  sauces,  ragouts,  was  at  that  earty  date  common 
among  English  cooks,  and  left  nothing  under  this  head 
for  French  cooks  to  discover.  This  beef-tea,  always 
called  broth,  and  apparently  not  made  from  other  meat 
than  beef,  was  simply  produced  by  the  boiling  of  large 
quantities  of  beef,  which  were  eaten  daily  after  the 
soup,  or  without  it,  as  the  first  course ; it  was  called 
brawn,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  meat,  gristle, 
and  fat  which  nowada3rs  bears  that  appellation.  Boiled 
ox-beef  with  mustard,  in  the  terms  of  the  time  “ brawn 
with  mustard,”  is  mentioned  in  Russell's  “ Book  of 
Nurture,”  which  was  written  about  fifty  years  after  our 
MS.,  therefore  about  1440,  as  the  first  course  at  every 
dinner.  In  England  the  boiled  beef  had  gradually  to 
yield  before  that  which  was  roasted  before  the  open 
fire,  and  now  the  broth  had  to  be  expressly  made  from 
additional  meat  called  gravy  beef.  The  Germans  have 
maintained  their  beef  after  soup — which  was  common 
to  all  Teutonic  nations  during  more  than  two  thousand 
years — the  longest ; but  are  now  also  in  process  ol 
changing  it. 

I have  next  to  mention  an  English  work  which  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  history  of  English 
cookery.  Its  title  is  “ The  Whole  Duty  of  a Woman,” 
London,  1737.  It  consists  of  two  parts;  the  first  one 
gives  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  of  housekeeping, 
personal  demeanour,  in  the  didactic  style  of  the 
Pythagoreans  in  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  such  as  might 
have  been  written  by  the  learned  and  distinguished 
wife  of  Pythagoras,  Theano  herself.  The  letters  of 
Theano,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
probably  influenced  the  conception  of  this  work.  The 
rules  belong,  at  all  events,  to  a time  different  from  our 
own  ; though  beautifully  conceived  as  to  style,  women 
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is  a form  of  the  imperative  of  the  German  “nehmen" — 
nimin,  i.e.  seize,  take,  or  use.  Although  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  MS.  are  different,  the  hand- writing  is  uni- 
form, and  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  “ nyms  ” is  the  date 
“30  August,  1381,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.”  The 
language  and  orthography  are  appropriate  to  the  time, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  collection  of  “ nyms  ” 
belongs  to  the  same  period  as  that  in  which  the  Roll  was 
made.  The  dishes  described  are  intended  mainly  for 
use  on  the  great  tables  of  rich  houses,  or  at  social 
feasts  and  public  dinners ; this  is  clear  from  the 
recipes  for  the  cooking  of  the  sturgeon,  and  from  the 
large  quantities  of  game  and  venison  to  be  prepared. 

In  the  printed  Roll,  as  well  as  in  the  MS.,  certain 
dishes  are  called  “ messes,”  which  principally  represent 
soups,  potages,  ragouts,  hashes,  and  as  Pegge  expresses 
himself,  similar  “ liotches-potches.”  Pegge  adds  that 
entire  joints,  or  entire  animals,  like  fish  or  fowls,  were 
never  placed  upon  the  table,  but  always  divided  into 
small  coin-like  disks,  called  gobbets ; much  meat  was 
pounded  in  mortars,  and  some  mixed  dishes  or  messes 
received  their  names,  such  as  “mortrews,”  or  “mor- 
terelys,”  from  such  treatment. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Pegge  that  because  in 
the  MS.  no  prescription  was  given  for  the  treatment 
of  entire  large  pieces  of  flesh,  such  as  joints,  legs, 
quarters,  and  loins,  they  were  not  served,  does  not  seem 
tenable.  Many  books  referring  to  housekeeping  do 
not  touch  upon  daily  commonplace  cookery,  however 
important,  and  describe  only  dishes  which,  being  either 
complicated,  or  made  ol  rare  materials,  or  dependent 
upon  certain  seasons,  are  seldom  used. 

Now,  it  appears  from  this  MS.  that  the  use  ol 
“ broth  ” or  beef-tea  in  the  preparation  of  many  dishes, 
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soups,  sauces,  ragouts,  was  at  that  early  date  common 
among  English  cooks,  and  left  nothing  under  this  head 
for  French  cooks  to  discover.  This  beef-tea,  always 
called  broth,  and  apparently  not  made  from  other  meat 
than  beef,  was  simply  produced  by  the  boiling  of  large 
quantities  of  beef,  which  were  eaten  daily  after  the 
soup,  or  without  it,  as  the  first  course ; it  was  called 
brawn,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  meat,  gristle, 
and  fat  which  nowadays  bears  that  appellation.  Boiled 
ox-beef  with  mustard,  in  the  terms  of  the  time  “ brawn 
with  mustard,”  is  mentioned  in  Russell's  “ Book  of 
Nurture,”  which  was  written  about  fifty  years  after  our 
MS.,  therefore  about  1440,  as  the  first  course  at  every 
dinner.  In  England  the  boiled  beef  had  gradually  to 
yield  before  that  which  was  roasted  before  the  open 
fire,  and  now  the  broth  had  to  be  expressly  made  from 
additional  meat  called  gravy  beef.  The  Germans  have 
maintained  their  beef  after  soup — which  was  common 
to  all  Teutonic  nations  during  more  than  two  thousand 
years — the  longest ; but  are  now  also  in  process  of 
changing  it. 

I have  next  to  mention  an  English  work  which  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  history  of  English 
cookery.  Its  title  is  “ The  Whole  Duty  of  a Woman,” 
London,  1 737.  It  consists  of  two  parts;  the  first  one 
gives  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  of  housekeeping, 
personal  demeanour,  in  the  didactic  style  of  the 
Pythagoreans  in  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  such  as  might 
have  been  written  by  the  learned  and  distinguished 
wife  of  Pythagoras,  Theano  herself.  The  letters  of 
Theano,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
probably  influenced  the  conception  of  this  work.  The 
rules  belong,  at  all  events,  to  a time  different  from  our 
own ; though  beautifully  conceived  as  to  style,  women 
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of  our  days  would  be  offended  or  bored  by  what  they 
would  consider  as  self-evident,  and  would  lay  the 
admonition  aside  as  tedious.  For  our  present  purpose 
the  second  and  larger  part  of  the  book  is  the  more 
important.  It  counts  more  than  seven  hundred  pages, 
small  quarto,  and  is  the  best  practical  work  of  the 
kind,  not  only  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  but 
of  all  times.  It  is  thoroughly  English,  but  contains 
all  characteristic  dishes  of  the  French  kitchen  of  the 
17th  century  ; it  is  better  and  more  complete  than  the 
best  French  works  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
downwards. 

The  excellent  mode  of  cooking  described  in  this 
work  is  maintained  to  this  day  in  many  good  houses, 
and  in  such  a house  in  South  Scotland  it  was  that  I 
found  the  book  and  the  practice.  This  cookery  is 
practised  also  in  the  best  eating-houses  in  London,  as, 
for  example,  at  Simpson’s,  in  the  Strand,  founded  150 
years  ago  by  a former  cook  (and  author  of  a work  on 
cookery)  of  the  then  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
now  belonging  to  a Company.  Even  Beauvilliers,  the 
typical  French  restaurateur,  in  his  work  “ L’Art  du 
Cuisinier,”  becomes  enthusiastic  at  the  sight  or 
remembrance  of  English  rumpsteak,  and  declares  it 
to  be  better  than  all  the  French  arts,  which  he  says  can 
never  effectively  take  the  place  of  the  fine  English  meat. 

The  culinary  literature  of  what  I may  call  the 
modern  culture-world  begins  with  the  Renaissance  in 
the  15th  century,  when  the  Italians  extended  their 
artistic  strivings  to  the  table  ; the  dishes  were  to  be  not 
only  of  good  taste,  but  also  of  artistic  appearance.  The 
aesthetic  refinement  of  the  older  Italian  cookery 
was  carried  by  the  princesses  of  the  house  of  Medici  to 
the  Court  of  France.  The  condition  of  Italian  cookery 
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is  beautifully  represented  in  the  work  of  Bartolomeo 
Sacchi,  who  after  an  eventful  life  died  as  superintendent 
of  the  Vatican  Library  in  1480,  a hundred  years  after 
the  date  of  our  “ Roll  of  Cury.” 

After  Sacchi  wrote  two  physicians,  Baptista  Fiera 
(1490)  and  Baptista  Massa  (1471).  This  distinguished 
period  closes  with  the  works  of  Vincenzio  Cervio  (1581), 
Dominico  Rornoli  (1560),  and  Bartolomeo  Scappi,  privy 
cook  of  Pope  Pius  V. 

The  Italian  art  of  cookery  travelled  early  into 
Germany , directly  over  the  Alps,  as  is  testified  by  the 
many  cookery  books  published  in  German}'-  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1 6th  century. 

In  Spain  were  published  two  editions  of  the  cookery 
of  Robert  Nola,  who  was  cook  to  King  Ferdinand  of 
Naples.  France  in  the  16th  century  produced  two 
remarkable  works — that  of  Taillevant,  the  father  of 
French  sauces,  1500,  and  that  of  Pierre  Pidoux,  1543. 

In  this  century  also  were  published  a number  of 
German  cookery  books — one  especially  for  sick  persons, 
by  the  physician  Walter  Ryff,  1564;  one  by  Marx 
Rumpolt,  1564;  and  a third  by  Anna  Wecker  (1596), 
the  wife  of  a physician  at  Bale. 

In  the  17th  century  culinary  art  not  only  made 
practical  progress,  but  began  to  be  treated  theo- 
retically, as  the  publications  concerning  it  lost  to 
some  extent  the  character  of  curiosities.  The  most  cele- 
brated cookery  book  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
was  that  by  Francois  Pierre  de  la  Varenne,  equerry  of 
the  kitchen  of  the  Marquis  d’Uxelles,  1654  (many 
editions  since  1699).  At  that  time  many  chief  cooks 
were,  like  Taillevant  and  Varenne,  persons  of  rank, 
either  by  birth,  or  raised  to  it  by  their  masters. 

In  the  1 8th  century  the  French  took  the  lead  in 
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cookery,  although  perhaps  as  many  works  on  the  art 
were  published  in  other  countries  as  in  France.  The 
great  literature  begins  with  the  work  of  La  Chapelle 
(cook  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau),  “ Le 
Cuisinier  Moderne,”  1742,  in  five  volumes,  the  most 
instructive  work  on  cookery  in  any  language.  This  was 
followed  by  the  anonymous  work,  “ Dons  de  Cornus,” 
t758,  3 vols.,  and  this  by  another  anonymous  book,  “ Les 
Petits  Soupers  de  la  Cour.”  Upon  this  followed  Antoine 
Beauvilliers’  “L’Art  de  Cuisinier,”  2 vols.,  1814.  In 
1826  was  published  Brillat  Savarin’s  “ Physiologie  du 
Gout,”  a jeu  d’ esprit  which  added  nothing  to  culinary 
art,  and  was  much  overrated  by  would-be  connoisseurs. 
The  most  sumptuous  and  elaborate  system  of  cookery 
was  that  of  Marie  Antoine  Careme,  whose  publications 
are  scattered  over  many  years,  from  1815  to  1833,  when 
he  died.  He  was  one  of  the  chefs  of  George  IV.,  and 
of  other  great  personages.  For  English  culinary  literature 
he  is  important  as  the  teacher  of  Francatelli. 

England  is  rich  in  excellent  cookery  books,  full  of 
sound  sense  and  free  from  extravagance.  The  most 
celebrated  are  those  of  Kitchiner,  the  “ Cook's  Oracle,” 
1833  ; Robinson,  on  the  “Art  of  Curing,  Pickling,  and 
Smoking,”  1846  ; and  Wyvern  (Colonel  Kenneth),  “Culi- 
nary Jottings  for  Madras,”  1878.  A modern  French 
work  is  by  Jules  Gouffe,  chef  to  the  Paris  Jockey  Club, 
“Le  Livre  de  Cuisine,”  1867  and  later  editions.  In 
Germany  a work  by  Rottenhofer,  cook  or  house-master 
to  the  late  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  is  considered  to 
represent  the  higher  festive  style. 

Of  special  publications  we  may  mention  that  of 
Robert  Warner,  “ Antiquitates  Culinariae,”  dealing  with 
curious  features  of  the  cookery  of  the  Old  English. 
This  work  shows  the  almost  coarse  simplicity  of  the 
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mode  of  living  in  ancient  times,  and  the  extravagance 
of  the  high  clergy.  L.  E.  Ude’s  treatise,  “The  French 
Cook,”  1829,  was  in  its  day  a book  of  note.  Of  French 
works  we  have  further  to  mention  the  dictionaries  of 
M.  de  Courchamps,  and  that  of  Alex.  Dumas.  Of  great 
importance  was  the  treatise  by  Frangois  Appert  on  “The 
Art  of  Conserving.”  What  is  now  called  tinning  was 
raised  to  a method  by  this  man,  although  the  mode 
of  preserving  by  heating  in  closed  vessels  was  known 
and  practised  before,  but  only  empirically,  not  on  a 
conscious  systematic  plan,  such  as  Appert  elaborated 
by  experiments  and  in  practice. 


AUTHOR’S  NOTE. 


A word  should  be  said  as  to  the  proper  use  of  this  book,  and 
especially  to  the  more  inexperienced  reader  of  it.  Begin  at  the 
right  end.  Encounter  the  lesser  difficulties  first,  and  so  climb  the 
culinary  ladder  step  by  step.  Let  study  and  practical  work  go  hand 
in  hand;  but  strive  always  to  grasp  the  real  essence  of  the  particular 
recipe,  and  the  principles  involved  in  preparing  it.  To  attempt 
suddenly  some  elaborate  dish,  without  having  gone  over  this  pre- 
liminary ground,  is  to  sum  up  the  result  in  failure.  Make  and  bake 
a plain  loaf,  before  attempting  a rich  cake.  Try  to  send  a boiled 
potato  to  table  in  perfect  condition,  before  dealing  with  “ dressed  ” 
vegetables.  Learn  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  oven  in  cooking  simple 
puddings,  pies,  and  joints,  before  attempting  puff  pastry  and  souffles  ; 
and  leave  elaborate  “ made  dishes  ” alone  until  the  sauces  or  gravies 
on  which  they  largely  depend  have  been  mastered.  In  this  way 
failures  will  be  trivial  and  rare,  and  even  these  full  of  instruction. 

The  Author  has  given  the  approximate  cost  of  recipes  wherever 
such  can  be  reasonably  stated,  which  is  in  the  majority  of  cases ; no 
truly  practical  treatise  can  state  the  cost  in  all.  Wherever  the 
approximate  cost  is  not  given,  it  is  either  because  such  is  almost  nil 
beyond  that  of  remnants  used  up  in  the  dish,  or  because  it  depends 
upon  ingredients  the  cost  of  which  is  highly  variable.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  recipes  into  which  stock  enters,  in 
part  or  as  the  foundation,  the  cost  is  given  exclusive  of  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  very  often  the  cost  of  stock  is  very  trifling ; 
while,  if  the  dish  is  made  from  fresh  meat  purchased,  the  price  of 
this  can  be  easily  added. 

The  Author  desires  to  acknowledge  her  indebtedness  to  Messrs. 
Jones  Brothers,  of  Down  Street,  W.,  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce in  this  work  a selection  from  those  Moulds,  for  various 
purposes,  which  they  manufacture  in  such  immense  variety.  The 
illustrations  of  moulds,  &c.,  scattered  through  the  following  pages 
include  several  registered  designs,  and  for  a few  of  them  her  thanks 
are  also  due  to  other  firms. 
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KITCHEN  PROCESSES. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

We  commence  this  work  with  a description  of  the  cardinal  processes  of 
cookery,  chiefly  in  their  relation  to  animal  food.  Many  details,  as  applied 
to  various  articles  of  diet,  will  be  given  under  their  respective  headings  ; 
but  we  ask  especial  attention  not  only  to  the  following  paragraphs,  but 
also  to  the  introductory  portions  of  all  succeeding  chapters.  They  em- 
body those  general  hints  which  simplify  recipes,  and  which  cannot  be 
given  in  them,  save  by  much  repetition. 

No  deviation  from  the  principles  enforced  in  the  following  pages 
should  or  need  be  made,  however  much  the  approximate  time  laid  down 
for  the  cooking  may  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stove  or  other 
apparatus.  For  instance,  everyone  who  has  had  any  experience  iu  cook- 
ing, knows  how  much  ovens  vary,  and  this  is  but  a type  of  a thousand 
and  one  probable  departures  from  any  one  precise  standard.  To  be  able 
to  cope  with  such  difficulties,  should  the  necessity  arise,  is  the  duty  of 
most  women.  Nothing  will  enable  them  to  do  so  more  certainly  than  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  and  methods,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  these  in  the  preparation  of  the  homeliest  meal. 


Baking. — This  operation  is  closely 
allied  to  roasting,  and  we  may  place 
it  first  in  order  of  importance.  It  is, 
in  fact,  what  is  called  “ roasting  ” by 
the  majority;  for  real  roasting  is 
dying  out,  at  any  rate  in  private 
houses  of  ordinary  dimensions.  It 
is  a most  convenient  method  of  cook- 
ing, and  if  carefully  performed  there 
are  few  objections  to  it,  either  on  the 
ground  of  flavour  or  economy.  The 
A 


chief  conditions  are  a regular  supply 
of  heat  from  all  parts  of  the  oven, 
due  ventilation,  and  a double  baking- 
tin  (Fig.  1),  by  which  the  decomposi- 
tion and  burning  of  the  dripping  are 
avoided.  Some  people  assert  that  a 
baked  joint  always  has  an  unpleasant 
taste,  but  when  this  is  the  case  a dirty 
oven  is  the  usual  cause.  Mr.  Mattieu 
Williams,  a high  authority,  contends, 
however,  that  a joint  cooked  in  a clean 
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oven,  and  over  water — i.e.,  in  a double 
pan — will  compare  very  favourably 


mastering  of  the  flues  is  a desideratum 
in  the  first  instance. 


Fig.  1. — Double  Bakinc-Tin. 


with  a “roast,”  however  juicy ; and  he 
' suggests  a very  fair  test  to  the  sceptical, 
viz.,  that  a piece  of  meat  be  cut  in  two, 
the  one  half  baked  and  the  other 
roasted,  the  results  to  be  noted  with 
care. 

The  double  pan  above  referred  to 
is  best;  but  joints  and  other  dishes 
can  also  be  baked  on  a meat-stand 
with  legs  (Fig.  2),  which  can  be  used 
in  an  ordinary  tin  of  sufficient  depth 
to  prevent  the  splashing  over  of  the 
fat  into  the  oven.  In  purchasing  such 
a meat-stand,  a good-sized  one  should 
be  chosen,  as  it  will  be  found  useful 


Fig.  2. -Meat-Stand  with  Legs. 


when  a number  of  small  articles  have 
to  be  baked. 

That  there  are  ovens  and  ovens 
goes  without  saying;  but  the  ranges 
and  kitcheners  of  the  present  day  leavo 
but  little  to  bo  desired,  so  far  as  their 
baking  powers  are  concerned.  Most 
kinds  have  some  peculiarity  of  con- 
struction, and  in  order  that  the 
“ bakes  ” matv  turn  out  well,  a thorough 


It  is  very  important  that  the  oven 
be  large  enough  to  take  the  joint  com- 
fortably ; some  ovens  have  a tendency 
to  get  very  hot  on  one  side,  therefore 
frequent  turning  is  needed  to  avoid 
burning,  and  frequent  turning  takes 
time ; besides,  every  inrush  of  cold  air 
lowers  the  heat.  Then,  many  of  the 
small  stoves  of  a portable  kind  bake 
satisfactorily  enough  while  shut  up, 
but  should  the  top  be  required  for 
grilling  or  frying,  the  oven  quickly 
loses  heat.  Therefore,  a.  fair-sized  stove- 
oven,  for  even  a small  family,  where 
baking  is  a regular  thing,  will  be  most 
satisfactory,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
most  economical. 

The  rules  for  baking  are,  in  principle, 
identical  with  those  for  roasting  (q.v.) : 
viz.,  a large  amount  of  heat  at  starting, 
gradual  cooking  afterwards,  and  plenty 
of  basting.  To  ensure  the  first  the 
oven  must  be  hot.  A joint  put  into  a 
cold  oven  (we  speak  comparatively), 
and  warmed  through  gradually  beforo 
it  begins  to  cook,  is  robbed  of  its 
flavour,  and  will  bo  almost  tasteless. 
Lay  the  meat  fattest  side  uppermost ; 
but,  however  fat,  have  in  the  tin  some 
hot  dripping,  and  baste  thoroughly  ; a 
lump  of  dripping  put  into  a cold  tin, 
and  left  to  melt  with  the  joint,  is  not 
the  same  thing,  and  makes  as  much 
difference  as  does  the  cold  oven. 

The  average  time  required  is  about  tho 
same  as  for  roasting  (q.v.),  but  ovens 
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vary  too  much  to  allow  more  than  an 
approximate  specification.  In  some,  a 
joint  would  be  done  in  less  time  than 
at  an  ordinary  open  fire  ; again,  at  the 
fire  of  a large  grate  in  an  hotel  or  a 
college,  the  same  joint  would  be  cooked 
more  quickly  than  in  a small  oven 
with  erratic  tendencies.  The  main 
point  is,  get  to  know  your  particular 
oven  and  its  workings,  then  treat  it 
properly  by  keeping  it  clean  inside ; 
and  in  order  that  it  may  receive  its  due 
amount  of  heat,  see  that  the  flues  are 
regularly  and  thoroughly  swept. 

A last  hint : Do  not,  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  or  dishing  the  meat,  stick  a 
fork  into  the  leanest  and  best  part ; a 
couple  of  good-sized  wooden  spoons  are 
useful,  as  they  form  a good  support 
for  a large  piece ; or  a fork  or  wooden 
skewer  may  be  used  if  the  fat  or  skinny 
portion  only  is  pierced.  The  thing  to 
avoid  is  making  holes  in  the  juicy  part, 
which,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
always  seems  to  be  the  part  to  suffer. 

This  is  the  age  of  invention ; but,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  brought  out 
two  handy  articles  for  which  we  think 
there  would  be  a ready  sale.  One  is  an 
automatic  baster — i.e.,  a receptacle  for 
dripping  to  be  suspended  over  the 
meat ; and  the  second  is  a revolving 
meat-stand.  The  use  of  two  such 
articles  would  certainly  reduce  con- 
siderably the  time  spent  in  attending 
to  a baked  joint,  while  the  cooking 
process  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
more  evenly-regulated  temperature. 

Bar  ding. — See  Lauding. 

Boiling. — Meat  for  boiling  should 
be  freshly  killed  : if  hung  as  for  roast- 
ing, the  colour  suffers,  and  if  the  least 
tainted  the  dish  will  be  spoilt.  The 
water  should  boil  when  the  meat  is 
put  in,  and  bo  kept  boiling  for  a few 
minutes  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
juices;  a small  quantity  of  cold  water 
should  then  be  added— from  a gill  to 
half  a pint,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  boiling  water— in  order  to  reduce 
tile  temperature;  after  which,  sim- 
mering point  should  be  maintained 


throughout.  The  scum  should  he 
most  carefully  removed ; some  kinds 
of  meat,  as  heads  and  necks,  often 
throw  up  a good  deal,  even  after 
very  careful  washing,  and  req-uire 
attention  during  the  first  part  of 
the  time;  otherwise  the  lid  should 
be  kept  on  the  pot,  or  there  is  much 
loss  of  flavour.  Care,  too,  is  necessary 
to  prevent  smoking  over  an  open  fire. 
A large  quantity  of  water  robs  meat  of 
much  goodness,  and  only  just  enough 
to  cover  it  should  be  used ; while  the 
vessel  should  be  adapted,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  joint ; one  just  large 
enough  to  hold  it  easily  is  better 
than  one  much  too  large. 


Fio.  3.— Boiling-Pot. 


In  Fig.  3 is  shown  a boiling-pot  of 
the  ordinary  shape ; such  are  usually 
made  of  cast  iron  or  wrought  iron, 
and  are  very  durable,  but  heavy. 
Block  tin  ones,  of  the  same  shape, 
preferably  with  a copper  bottom, 


Fic.  4.— Iron  Saucepan,  with  Tin  Potato 
Steamer. 


answer  the  same  purpose  for  close 
ranges,  or  gas  or  oil  stoves.  In  Fig.  4 
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a common  iron  saucepan,  with  block- 
tin  steamer  ( see  Steaming),  is  given, 
and  for  open  fireplaces  this  is  the 
most  durable  kind,  and  may  be  used 
for  either  boiling  or  steaming. 

The  time  required  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  meat  itself  and  its  thick- 
ness (see  Roasting)  ; the  average  for 
beef  and  mutton  is  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  per  pound,  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  over.*  Veal  must 
have  rather  longer ; pork  needs  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  per  pound, 
according  -to  age  and  thickness  ; a leg 
from  quite  a young  pig  should  have  at 
least  the  last-named  time. 

Many  leading  scientists  are  of  opinion 
that  meat  is  better  if  kept  at  a lower 
temperature  than  we  have  indicated, 
after  the  first  ten  minutes  or  so,  to 
form  the  outer  layer  of  solidified 
albumen,  from  190°  to  200°  being 
given  as  the  average  heat  required. 
Some,  too,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if 
meat  boils  at  all,  it  may  as  well 
cook  fast  and  furiously  as  slowly  and 
steadily,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the 
heat  of  the  water  is  the  same  in  either 
case  in  support  of  their  arguments. 
True  to  an  extent ; but  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  result : for  all  are 
aware  that  in  fast  boiling  the  very 
knocking  about,  of  a joint,  especially 
in  too  large  a pan,  will  reduce  it  to 
rags;  and  most  of  us  are  painfully 
familiar  with  the  bare  bone,  say,  of  a 
shank  of  mutton,  and  its  accompany- 
ing horny  flesh,  due  to  furious  boiling. 
In  the  case  of  tough  meat,  as  old 
fowls,  such  a severe  process  may  have 
its  advantages ; but  for  meat  of  good 
quality  the  ordinary  simmering  pro- 
cess — by  which  we  mean  just  a 
tiny  bubble  here  and  there  on  the 
surface — is  low  enough,  and  tender- 
ness and  good  flavour  may  be  relied 
on. 

Salt  or  no  salt?  This  is  debatable 
ground.  Salt  increases  the  heat  of  the 
water — i.e. , when  put  into  boiling 
water  it  will  reach  several  degrees 


* Reckon  the  time  from  the  first  Rubbling 
up  after  the  cold  water  is  put  in. 


above  boiling  point,  according  to  the 
quantity  put  in  ; hence,  it  is  some- 
times recommended,  in  order  that  the 
increased  heat  may  the  more  effectually 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  juices  by 
closing  more  completely  the  surface. 
Others  contend  that  salt  produces 
hardness,  and  that  is  our  own 
opinion ; we  prefer  to  add  it,  in  minute 
quantity  only,  near  the  end  of  the 
boiling. 

Boiling  is  a wasteful  process  unless 
most  carefully  performed  and  use 
made  in  all  cases  of  the  pot  liquor ; not 
so  much  from  loss  of  weight,  for  figures 
seem  to  prove  less  loss  than  by  baking 
and  roasting,  but  by  reason  of  the 
escape  of  so  much  flavour  and  nutri- 
tion. We  will  now  turn  to  a brief 
consideration  of 

Boiling  Salted  Meals. — Here  the  ap- 
plication of  boiling  water  to  seal  up 
the  surface  pores  is  not  practicable. 
In  the  first  place,  the  meat,  by  salting, 
has  already  lost  a largo  percentage  of 
albumen  and  other  nourishing  elements. 
Then,  as  salting  induces  hardness,  if 
put  into  boiling  water  the  meat  would 
become  harder  still,  and  by  locking  up, 
so  to  speak,  the  salt  within  the  meat, 
it  would  be  unpalatable.  We  may 
here  remark  that  we  are  referring  more 
particularly  to  lean  joints  of  beef,  ox- 
tongues, &c.,  which  should,  as  a rule, 
be  put  into  cold  water ; but  smaller, 
fatter  portions,  as  breasts  of  pork,  that 
have  been  in  pickle  only  a short  time, 
may,  after  washing,  be  put  on  in  tepid 
or  warm  water. 

The  time  for  boiling  sailed  meats  is 
chiefly  regulated  by  the  time  it  has 
been  in  salt  and  its  thickness ; to  be 
wholesome,  it  must  be  cooked  long 
and  slowly,  and  nearly  double  the 
time  for  the  same  weight  of  fresh  meat 
must  be  given  in  some  instances. 
Frequent  skimming  is  necessary  ; and 
if  it  is  not  required  to  be  cut  while  hot, 
the  meat  will  be  more  tender  and  of 
fuller  flavour  if  left  hi  the  liquor  until 
cool.  Usually  the  pot  liquor  is  too 
salt  to  be  of  much  use,  unless  it  can  be 
diluted  with  fresh  meat  liquor  or  stock 
from  bones  or  vegetables. 
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Braising.— This  is  literally  stew- 
ing in  a covered  pan  in  a small  quantity 
of  liquor,  heat  being  applied  from 
above  as  well  as  below  by  means  of 
hot  cinders,  which  are  placed  in  the 
lid  (hollowed  for  the  purpose) ; and  in 
the  meat,  or  whatever  may  be  braised, 
there  is  therefore  the  succulence  of  the 
best  stews,  with  the  appetising  brown  - 


Fio.  5.— Braisinq-Pan. 


ness  and  crispness  of  a roast.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  kind  of  pan  required;  they 
are  usually  of  copper,  with  a tin 
drainer  inside,  and  oval  in  form,  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length. 
The  chief  art  consists  in  amalgamating 
the  various  ingredients— viz.,  vege- 
tables, herbs,  spices,  stock,  and  some- 
times wine,  in  suitable  proportions; 
and  with  ordinary  care  a savoury  dish, 
exquisitely  tender,  and  not  necessarily 
costly,  may  be  made,  while  no  method 
imparts  to  dry  meats  such  sapidity 
and  flavour.  Braising  requires  but 
little  attention,  and  all  that  has  been 
said  in  favour  of  stewing  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  this  process. 
Braised  meats  are  often  larded,  and 
ham  or  bacon  is  also  added  to  the 
foundation.  For  meat,  poultry',  &c., 
various  recipes  will  be  found  in  sub- 
sequent chapters.  But  as  the  braising- 
pan  is  rarely  met  with  in  private 
houses  of  average  dimensions,  we 
think  it  well  to  add  that  a stew- 
pan  or  saute-pan  may'  be  substituted 
for  the  proper  article,  and  if  care  be 
taken  to  give  a moderate  and  uniform 


degree  of  heat,  the  result  will  be  but 
little  inferior.  To  attain  the  requisite 
colour,  one  of  two  courses  must  be 
adopted.  Either  the  meat  must  be 
lightly'  browned  in  hot  fat  before 
braising,  or  it  can  be  finished  off  in  a 
sharp  oven  after  it  is  drained  from  the 
gravy.  This  is  the  better  plan  when 
it  has  been  larded,  as  the  object  of 
larding  is  to  improve  dry  meats,  though 
the  lai'doons  themselves,  i.e.,  the  bacon 
used,  need  a final  crisping.  The  dish 
is  further  improved  both  in  flavour 
and  appearance  by'  brushing  it  over, 
last  thing,  with  a little  liquid  glaze  or 
good  gravy'  in  which  a morsel  of  meat 
extract  has  been  dissolved.  The  vege- 
tables themselves  are  not  served  with 
the  braise,  but  used  to  impart  flavour  ; 
and  when  not  at  their  best  will 
answer  the  purpose,  that  is,  when 
out  of  condition  for  the  table.  Trim- 
mings of  vegetables  can  also  be  used 
up,  and  odds  and  ends  of  many 
kinds,  which  might  otherwise  be 
wasted,  can  be  relegated  to  the  brais- 
ing-pan  when  the  principles  are 
grasped,  care  being  taken  that  the 
flavourings  arc  harmonious.  A veal 
bone  or  veal  trimmings  would  furnish 
gelatinous  material  and  improve  the 
gravy  while  imparting  no  pronounced 
flavour  to  the  most  delicate  dish ; but 
to  add  game  bones  or  scraps  to  any' 
braise  of  white  meat  or  poultry  would 
spoil  the  whole. 

Broiling  is  quite  distinct  from 
grilling,  though  the  two  terms  are 
frequently'  regarded  as  synonymous. 
The  result  is  also  totally'  different,  for 
a grill  has  a peculiar  sweetness  which 
no  broil  possesses  (due  mainly  to  the 
contact  with  the  fire,  and  the  conse- 
quent retention  of  the  gravy),  although 
it  may  be  very  good.  Broiling  is  also 
convenient,  and  needs  comparatively' 
little  attention ; it  is  economical  too, 
as  it  answers  for  small  joints,  birds, 
&c.,  less  fire  being  needed  than  would 
suffice  to  heat  a side  oven  for  baking 
them.  There  are  many'  varieties  of 
hanging-broilers,  or  toasters ; the  best, 
for  good-sized  pieces  of  meat,  are  the 
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double  ones,  with  n fitted  tin  pan 
underneath,  as  illustrated  ~ in  Fig.  6. 


Fio.  6. — Hanoino  Broiler. 


Dutch  ovens  and  game  ovens  are 
very  useful,  and  serve  practically  the 
same  purpose,  while  their  hood-like 
shape  concentrates  the  heat  in  the 
same  way  as  a meat  screen.  The 
general  principles  may  be  regarded 
as  identical  with  grilling,  therefore  we 
refer  to  that  paragraph  for  details  of 
the  process ; and  when  a plain  gravy  is 
required  it  should  be  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  for  a piece  of  roasted  or 
baked  meat. 

Clarifying  Fat.— The  proper 
clarification  of  fat,  dripping,  &c., 
though  simple,  is  of  more  importance 
and  demands  fuller  treatment  than  is 
usually  given  to  it.  It  is  common  to 
meet  with  the  directions,  “ Take  some 
clarified  fat  or  dripping,”  &c.  &c.,  al- 
though perhaps  the  method  of  clarifi- 
cation is  passed  over.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  chapters  on  Pastry  and 
Cakes,  that  many  nice  dishes  may  be 
made  at  little  cost  in  houses  where 
clarified  fat  is  used  regularly ; and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  use  of  burnt 
or  unclarified  fat  is  the  ruin  of  many 
a dish  that  would  otherwise  be  whole- 
some and  palatable.  Clarified  fat  is 
also,  in  many  families,  the  cheapest 
and  best  to  use  for  frying  purposes. 

Dripping,  to  clarify. — A very  simple 
way  is  to  pour  the  dripping,  while  hot, 


into  a basin  containing  cold  water,  to 
each  quart  of  which  a saltspoonful  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  should  be  added. 
These  quantities  are  enough  for  half  a 
pint  of  liquid  dripping.  Stir  for  a few 
times,  then  set  aside : when  cold  the 
dripping  will  be  firm,  and  can  be  re- 
moved in  a cake ; any  impurities  must 
be  scraped  from  the  bottom.  The 
shimmings  from  the  liquor  in  which 
meat,  bacon,  or  ham,  has  been  boiled, 
as  well  as  the  dripping  from  roast 
meat,  may  be  clarified  in  this  way. 

Another  way. — Pour  the  dripping, 
while  liquid  (or  leave  until  cold,  it 
makes  no  difference),  into  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water ; let  it  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  a few 
times ; then  pour  the  whole  out  in  a 
good-sized  bowl,  and  finish  as  before. 
This  is  the  more  useful  way,  when 
large  quantities  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  fat  will  keep  well.  In  hot 
weather  it  will  assist  the  “ setting  ” 
if  the  vessel  containing  the  fat  be  set 
in  a second  vessel  containing  cold 
water,  with  a handful  of  salt  to  the 
half  gallon.  If  wanted  quickly  set 
it  on  ice. 

It  is  always  important,  if  possible, 
to  keep  pork  dripping  in  a separate 
vessel.  Other  drippings  may  be  mixed, 
unless  there  is  a special  objection  to 
mutton  dripping,  then  that  must  be 
kept  apart ; but  if  treated  as  above, 
it  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  with 
no  disagreeable  flavour. 

Fat,  to  clarify. — The  fat  may  be 
cooked  or  uncooked,  or  mixed;  but  if 
cooked  fat  is  used  it  should  be  put  in 
towards  the  end,  not  with  the  raw  fat. 
Fat  from  beef,  mutton,  &c.,  can  be 
clarified  altogether.  The  trimmings 
of  joints,  chops,  steaks,  «Src.,  skinny 
portions  of  suet,  and  all  similar  odds 
and  ends,  may  be  used  up.  See  that 
not  a particle  is  tainted,  or  any  bits  of 
lean  left  in.  Cut  all  up  small,  about 
half  an  inch  square.  If  the  home 
supply  runs  short,  fat  can  often  be 
bought  of  the  butcher  for  5d.  or  6d. 
per  pound.  Put  all  into  an  iron 
saucepan,  and  add  enough  water  to 
create  steam ; half  a pint  wTill  suffice 
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for  four  pounds.  Boil  gently  with  the 
lid  off  (mind  it  does  not  get  smoked) 
for  a couple  of  hours,  or  more;  stir 
now  and  then.  When  done,  the  liquid 
portion  will  look  clear,  and  the  hits  of 
fat  will  be  brown,  dry,  and  shrivelled 
looking.  Let  it  cool  a little,  then 
strain  it  through  an  old  hair  sieve  in 
which  has  been  laid  a piece  of  muslin ; 
see  that  the  jar  or  basin  is  dry;  set 
it  by  until  cold,  when  a solid  cake 
of  nice  white  fat  will  be  the  result 
of  the  task.  This  is  some  little 
trouble ; for  that  reason  it  is  well  to 
prepare  several  pounds  at  a time.  Use 
this  for  frying  purposes  generally, 
plain  cakes,  pastry,  and  the  like ; 
other  uses  for  it  are  referred  to  in 
various  parts  of  this  work. 

Fat,  Frying,  to  clarify  after  using. — 
It  is  not  necessary  to  clarify  fat  every 
time  it  is  used,  a good  deal  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  article  which  has 
been  fried  in  it ; but,  by  clarifying  it 
now  and  again,  it  may  be  kept  a good 
colour  for  some  lime.  After  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire  it  must  cool  a while ; it 
would  be  dangerous  to  deal  with  it  in 
its  heated  condition.  It  should  then 
be  poured  into  a good-sized  basin  of 
water,  as  directed  for  the  clarification 
of  dripping,  and  finished  as  there  de- 
scribed. Whether  clarified  or  not,  it 
always  needs  straining ; if  poured  off 
carefully,  a good  deal  of  the  sediment 
will  be  left  behind  in  the  frying 
kettle ; this  should  be  wiped  out  with 
a coarse  cloth  kept  for  the  purpose, 
and  placed  where  the  air  has  free 
access  to  it.  It  must  be  kept  dry,  and 
wiped  out,  for  fear  of  dust,  every  time 
it  is  used. 

Goose  Lard.  — This  is  generally 
termed  “ goose  grease.”  When  the 
goose  is  drawn,  strip  the  fat  from  the 
intestines  and  take  the  leaf  of  fat  from 
the  inside.  Throw  it  into  a bowl  of 
cold  water  with  a little  salt ; change 
the  water  a few  times  and  leave  until 
next  day.  Then  cut  the  fat  up  and 
put  it  in  a saucepan ; add  a few  slices 
of  raw  apple  or  a chopped  onion  ; melt 
over  a slow  fire,  pour  off  through  a hot 
strainer  into  a jar,  add  a pinch  of  salt, 


and  tie  down  when  quite  cold.  Store 
in  a cool  place.  Sometimes  only  the 
leaf  fat  is  used,  not  that  from  the  in- 
testines. This  is  a German  recipe. 
The  fat  of  geese  is  there  used  for  bast- 
ing and  other  culinary  purposes.  Some 
English  readers  who  have  hitherto 
used  goose  fat  in  other  ways  may  like 
to  make  trial  of  it  in  the  kitchen. 

Lard. — Home  - made  lard  is  very 
superior  to  a good  deal  of  the  bought 
lard,  and  will  keep  almost  indefinitelj'. 
Prepare  it  by  taking  the  flead  or  inner 
fat  of  a pig,  freshly  killed.  Clear  it 
from  all  trace  of  skin  and  blood,  and 
cut  it  up  small.  Put  it  in  a dry  stone 
jar,  and  set  this  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  over  the  fire ; keep  the  water 
boiling  gently,  and  as  fast  as  the  fat 
melts  pour  it  off  into  small  dry  jars  or 
bladders.  If  jars  are  used,  they  should 
be  tied  over  with  bladder  before  they 
are  put  away,  and  they  must  be  stored 
in  a dry,  cool  place.  The  last  drain- 
ings of  the  fat  will  not  be  so  clear  or 
pale  as  the  first.  Sometimes  rosemary 
and  other  flavourings  are  added  to  lard, 
but  it  is  more  generally  useful  when 
made  a3  above  directed.  The  flead  is 
also  used  for  pastry,  cakes,  &c.,  and  may 
be  kept  in  an  unmelted  state  by  rub- 
bing it  with  salt  and  leaving  it  for  a 
day,  then  putting  it  in  brine  made  by 
boiling  salt  and  water  until  strong 
enough  to  float  an  egg.  When  wanted 
for  use,  the  flead  must  be  wiped  and 
put  into  cold  water  for  an  hour  before 
it  is  cut  up.  In  warm  weather  the 
brine  must  be  renewed  after  a few 
days  or  the  flead  will  not  keep. 

Marrow,  clarified. — Prepared  in  this 
way,  marrow  may  be  kept  for  a long 
time — for  some  months  in  a cold  place. 
It  must  be  taken  from  the  bones  as 
soon  as  possible — this  is  of  importance 
— then  cut  small  and  put  in  a jar, 
covered,  and  set  in  a saucepan  of  hot 
water  to  three-fourths  its  depth,  and 
melted  at  a gentle  heat.  The  water 
should  just  simmer.  When  all  is 
melted,  strain  it  through  muslin  into 
another  vessel ; let  it  settle  for  a few 
minutes,  then  pour  it  into  small  dry 
jars.  When  quite  cold,  tic  or  paste 
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some  thick  paper  over,  then  cover  with 
bladder  or  vegetable  parchment,  the 
same  as  Jams  and  Jellies  are  treated. 

If  more  convenient,  melt  the  marrow 
in  a cool  oven ; the  jar  must  be  set  in 
a tin  of  water,  or  the  colour  will  not 
be  so  good. 

Suet,  to  clarify. — Free  the  suet  from 
skin,  fibre,  &c.,  chop  it,  or  shred  it 
thinly,  and  melt  it  as  directed  for  lard. 
Or,  put  it  in  a large  saucepan  of  boil- 
ing water ; stir  now  and  then  until 
dissolved  ; then  pour  the  whole  into  a 
shallow  vessel,  and,  when  cold,  take 
off  the  cake  of  fat  from  the  top ; wipe 
the  bottom  quite  diy.  Again  melt  it, 
then  strain  it  through  muslin  into 
jars  for  use.  This  can  be  used  for 
frying,  or  for  plain  cakes  or  pastry, 
and  other  pui’poses. 

If  it  is  required  to  keep  the  suet, 
melt  it  as  at  first  directed,  pouring  it 
off  as  soon  as  it  melts  into  a pan  of 
cold  water.  When  hard,  wipe  the 
cake  of  fat ; wrap  it  in  grease-proof  or 
vegetable  parchment  paper,  then  put 
it  in  a linen  bag  and  hang  it  in  a cool 
place.  When  required  for  use  scrape 
it  thinly  ; it  can  then  be  used  as  drip- 
ping. Fresh  suet  will  keep  for  several 
days,  if  the  veiny  parts  be  removed, 
in  plenty  of  flour,  in  a dry  place. 

Frying  is,  by  some  writers,  com- 
pared with  boiling,  and  spoken  of  as 
“ boiling  in  fat.”  So  far  as  the  im- 
mersion of  the  food  in  liquid  goes  the 
.simile  is  a fair  one,  but  there  it  ends ; 
for  not  only  is  the  heat  of  hot  fat 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  water,  but 
it  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food  to  be  cooked ; while  anything 
cooked  in  boiling  water  (except  where 
the  temperature  is  chemically  increased) 
is  subject  to  a fixed  degree  of  heat.  As 
a rule,  the  smaller  the  article  to  be 
fried  the  greater  the  heat  of  the  fat — 
whitebait,  the  tiniest  of  fish,  is  an 
instance  of  this. 

But  to  fry,  according  to  the  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  the  average  English 
cook,  consists  in  cooking,  say,  a sole,  in 
a pan  but  little  deeper  than  the  sole 
itself,  and  with  barely  enough  fat  to 


keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  pan ; 
probably  cold  fat  is  put  in  in  little 
dabs  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
matters  worse.  The  first  thing  to 
grasp,  then,  is  that  the  fat  must  be 
plentiful.  This  is  not  really  extrava- 
gant, as  there  is  very  little  waste, 
for  the  fat  reduces  but  little  in  the 
using,  and  will  serve  again  and  again 
so  long  as  it  is  not  allowed  to  burn ; 
whereas,  by  the  scrappy  process  above 
referred  to,  not  only  is  the  food  spoiled, 
but  the  fat  is  burnt,  and  what  little 
remains  is  thrown  away. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  is  it  not 
possible  to  cook  anything  in  a small 
quantity  of  fat  ? Certainly ; many 
things  are  more  conveniently  cooked 
by  what  is  know  in  this  country  as  the 
“ dry-frying  ” process,  and  a know- 
ledge of  the  two  methods  and  of  their 
underlying  principles  will  prevent 
failure.  We  will  come  to  this  dry- 
frying  presently. 

Meantime,  the  first  tiling  in  proper 
frying  is  to  see  that  the  fat  is  sweet, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be 
allowed  to  heat  slowly.  The  vessel 
should  not  be  more  than  from  half 
to  three-parts  filled.  Attention  to 
these  rules  may  prevent  accident;  a 
pan  of  fat  heated  quickly  is  liable  to 
“boil  over,”  and  as  the  temperature  for 
ordinary  purposes  should  reach  about 
350°,  a splash  of  hot  fat  on  the  face 
or  arms  is  an  accident  to  be  remem- 
bered. A great  secret  of  success  is  to 
allow  the  fat  to  attain  the  proper 
degree  of  heat ; generally  speaking,  it 
should  be  hot  enough  to  at  once 
sl'ghtly  brown  the  surface,  and  form  a 
coating  sufficient  to  keep  in  the  flavour 
and  j uices  of  the  food  itself,  and  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  fat.  - If  only  half 
heated,  the  product  of  the  pan  must  be 
greasy,  sodden,  and  indigestible ; for 
unless  the  food,  whatever  its  nature, 
crisps  at  first,  it  will  never  crisp  as  it 
should  do.  To  know  when  fat  is  hot, 
watch  and  listen.  So  long  as  a bub- 
bling crackling  sound  can  be  heard  it 
is  only  getting  hot ; when  it  becomes 
quite  still,  it  is  hot.  Shortly  a,  pale 
bluish  vapour  will  be  visible;  it  is  then 
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hot  enough  for  most  purposes.  An- 
other test,  more  convenient  sometimes, 
is  to  throw  in  a hit  of  bread : it  will 
change  to  golden  colour  directly  if  the 
fat  is  ready ; if  it  remains  pale  and 
soft,  wait  a little  longer. 

The  frying  medium  may  he  “ clari- 
fied fat”  from  cooked  joints,  or  from 
fresh  pieces  bought  purposely ; good 
sweet  dripping  and  pot  shimmings,  or 
lard ; while  oil  is  declared  by  some  to 
be  the  only  thing  worth  using.  Olive 
oil  is  the  best,  but  too  expensive  for 
general  use ; cotton-seed  oil,  if  pure,  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  often  adulterated, 
and  gives  rise  to  an  unpleasant  odour ; 
and  for  either  kind  great  care  is  neces- 
sary in  using  it.  For  the  majority, 
then,  clarified  fat  is  the  best  stud  safest 
thing,  and  the  method  of  preparing  it 
has  been  fully  detailed  in  the  preceding 
section.  Mutton  fat  is  sometimes  said 
to  impart  a tallowy  flavour  to  food,  but 
that  is  when  it  is  not  hot  enough ; wo 
do  not  recommend  it  singly,  but  it  may 
certainly  be  mixed  with  other  fats. 
Equal  parts  of  beef  suet,  lard,  and 
mutton  fat,  are  a favourite  mixture 
with  some  ; and  lard  and  beef  dripping 
are  preferred  by  others.  Of  lard  itself 
we  can  only  say  that  it  must  be  pure. 
Very  much  of  the  low-priced  lard  now 
sold  is  watery  (duo  to  a certain  treat- 
ment with  lime,  by  which  it  is  made  to 
absorb  water).  This  is  absolutely  use- 


Fio.  7. — Fryer  and  Drainer. 


less,  and  nothing  fried  in  it  will  brown 
properly.  But  whatever  is  used  must 

A* 


be  perfectly  free  from  taint,  also  from 
salt,  as  this  retards  browning.  Butter 
is  too  costly  for  use  in  quantities  ; and 
if  it  were  not,  it  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory— when  heated  up  to  a high  point, 
it  has  many  objectionable  features. 

And  now  a few  words  respecting  the 
vessel.  A proper  frying-kettle  as  in 
Fig.  7 is  deep,  with  a wire  drainer 
fitted  into  it,  which  can  be  lifted  in 
and  out  by  the  handles.  But  in 
many  cases  an  ordinary  saucepan  will 
answer,  or,  better  still,  a stew-pan ; 
from  four  to  five  inches  deep,  and 
nine  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  is  a 
handy  size  ; and  if  a frying-basket  be 
bought  to  fit,  it  will  serve  for  almost  any 
purpose.  The  handle  of  the  frying- 


Fio.  S.—  Frying-Basket. 


basket  should  be  bent  as  in  Fig.  8, 
so  that  the  basket  may  go  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  saucepan.  The 
best  material  is  copper,  next  to  that 
steel,  heavily  tinned ; iron  pans  ai-o 
also  used,  but  unless  of  the  very  best 
quality  are  not  satisfactory.  After 
frying,  the  fat  should  bo  left  to  cool, 
then  strained,  and  put  away  in  jars 
for  use,  that  for  fish  being  kept  apart 
from  that  used  for  general  purposes. 
It  must  also  be  clarified  when  neces- 
sary (see  page  7).  The  frying- 
kettle  should  be  put  away,  not  only 
clean,  but  thoroughly  dry.  A test 
of  good  frying  is  freedom  from  grease : 
to  ensure  this,  lay  the  fish,  or  what- 
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ever  it  may  be,  on  a clean  cloth  or 
sheet  of  kitchen  paper  near  the  fire 
for  a few  seconds,  turning  them  a few 
times ; but  as  greasiness  is  usually 
due  to  under-heated  fat,  it  may  be 
prevented,  or  reduced  to  a minimum. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  enable 
anyone  to  understand  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  frying ; and  for  detailed  re- 
cipes for  the  treatment  of  the  various 
kinds  of  food  reference  must  be  made 
to  their  respective  headings. 

Prying,  Dry. — For  this,  the  or- 
dinary shallow  frying-pan  is  used,  and 
a small  quantity  of  fat  only  is  re- 
quired; and  the  inexperienced  cook 
would  do  well  to  prepare  two  dishes, 
one  by  each  of  the  two  frying  pro- 
cesses, and  prove  by  the  practical  ex- 
periment how  utterly  futile  must  be 
any  attempt  to  make  one  do  duty  for 
the  other,  particularly  so  far  as  using 
the  shallow  pan  in  place  of  the  deep  one 
is  concerned.  The  frying-pan,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a recent  writer  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  every  one  cost  a 
guinea  (because  of  its  universal  abuse, 
we  imagine),  is  a vei’y  handy  article 
when  properly  used.  Pancakes,  eggs, 
sausages,  liver  and  bacon,  are  among 
the  many  edibles  that  can  be  cooked  in 
it ; and  at  a pinch,  chops  and  steaks. 
We  say  at  a pinch  advisedly,  for 
several  reasons.  First,  fried  meats  by 
this  method  are  not  usually  a success, 
and  great  care  is  needed  to  avoid 
toughness  and  loss  of  the  juices,  and 
we  regard  it  as  nothing  short  of  bar- 
barism to  cook  really  good  meat  in  a 
frying-pan*  when  other  methods  are 
practicable.  But  supposing  a steak  or 
chop  to  be  required  in  a hurry,  or  a 
frying- pan  to  be  the  only'  handy  utensil, 
much  mayr  bo  done  byr  the  application 
of  a little  simple  science.  First,  take 
the  common  mode  of  procedure.  What 
must  happen  if  a cold  chop,  a cold  pan, 
and  a little  dab  of  cold  fat,  are  put  over 
a fire,  probably'  smoky'  as  well  as  low, 
and  allowed  to  become  gradually  heated 
together?  Briefly',  one  of  the  most 

* We  are  not  here  referring  to  cutlets,  &c., 
cooked  in  a snut6-pnn. 


indigestible  and  horrible  messes  it  itl 
possible  to  produce.  The  juices  of  the 
meat  will  run  out,  the  liquid  fat  will 
be  absorbed,  while  as  to  flavour — this 
can  be  left  to  the  imagination.  But  the 
right  way  is  very  simple.  A clean  pan 
and  a clear  fire  for  a start;  hot  fat, 
however  small  the  quantity  ; a due 
closing  of  the  pores  on  both  sides,  with 
more  gradual  cooking  afterwards ; in 
short,  the  aim  should  be  to  imitate  as 
far  as  possible  a grilled  or  broiled 
chop. 

Glazing’. — To  glaze  is  to  give  a 
gloss  or  varnish  to  meat,  game,  or 
poultry*,  both  hot  and  cold,  by  which 
a vast  improvement  is  made  in  the 
appearance  of  the  dish.  As,  how- 
ever, the  glazing  process,  or  rather 
the  kind  and  strength  of  the  glaze, 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  dish,  we  will  first  describe  glaze 
itself  before  detailing  the  ways  of 
vary'ing  and  using  it. 

Ordinary  “ glaze,”  then,  is  a strong 
stock,  which  should  be  clear  and  free 
from  salt,  boiled  down  to  a thick, 
sy'rupy  mass,  rather  like  treacle,  which 
eventually'  sets  into  a substance  not 
unlike  glue.  In  old  cookery'  books 
recipes  for  glaze  direct  that  enormous 
quantities  of  beef  and  veal  be  boiled 
down  for  the  stock,  which  no  doubt 
was  very'  good,  hut  which  would  bo 
simply  ruinous  in  the  present  day. 
Anything  of  a gelatinous  nature  will 
make  stock  for  glaze ; amongst  the 
most  suitable  are  knuckles  of  veal,  legs 
and  shins  of  beef,  shanks  of  mutton, 
and  poultry'  trimmings.  In  hotels  or 
large  houses,  where  there  is  a good 
supply  of  stock  from  the  materials 
above  described — more,  in  fact,  than  is 
wanted  for  other  purposes — it  “pays” 
perhaps  to  make  glaze.  But  it  does 
not  pay  in  private  houses,  for  setting 
aside  the  fact  that  a pint  of  strong 
stock  will  only  produce  about  an  ounce 
of  glaze  (even  supposing  that  nearly 
a pound  of  meat  has  been  used  for  it), 
it  is  very'  troublesome ; indeed,  glaze 
is  one  of  those  things  that  are  much 
better  when  made  on  a large  scale  than 
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a small  one.  First,  a copper  stewpan 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  the  heat 
must  be  uniform  ; in  this  the  stock  is 
boiled  quickly  until  syrupy ; it  is  then 
to  be  stirred  until  the  exact  point  is 
reached  when  a little  poured  on  a plate 
sets  quickly.  Experienced  cooks  can 
determine  this  by  taking  up  a morsel  on 
the  point  of  a knife  and  twirling  it  in 
the  air;  but  a novice  would  most  likely 
be  a second  or  two  too  late,  and  spoil 
the  whole. 

For  private  houses,  then,  we  advise 
the  purchase  of  glaze  in  skins,  to  be 
had  of  grocers  everywhere.  It  keeps 
indefinitely,  and  the  average  price  is 
about  two  shillings  per  pound.  It  is 
important  to  keep  the  glaze  in  a dry 
place.  When  wanted  for  use,  remove 
the  skin,  and  cut  it  in  slices  or  small 
pieces,  and  to  every  ounce  add  a spoon- 
ful of  water  or  pale  clear  stock,  and 
melt  it,  either  in  a glaze  pot  (on  the 
principle  of  a glue  pot)  or  in  a jar  set 
into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  on 
the  bain-marie  principle.  There  must 
be  water  round  the  vessel  containing 
the  glaze ; if  placed  directly  over  the 
fire  it  would  burn.  Naturally,  the  less 
water  added  the  darker  will  be  the 
glaze,  and  at  one  time  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  get  it  too  dark.  Now,  paler 
glaze  is  the  fashion  — indeed,  for 
certain  dishes,  aspic  jelly  has  taken  its 
place,  but  we  will  speak  of  that  later — 
therefore,  when  what  is  termed  “ thin 
glaze  ” is  required,  simply  add  more 
water. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  making- 
glaze — or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  a 
substitute — by  a very  quick  and 
economical  method,  thanks  to  gelatine 
for  the  basis,  and  extract  of  meat, 
which  gives  the  desired  colour.  Half 
an  ounce  of  gelatine  will  make  half  a 
pint  of  strong  glaze  if  a good  teaspoon- 
ful of  extract  of  meat  be  added.  The 
gelatine  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  water 
before  the  extract  is  added.  A few 
drops  of  liquid  browning,  or  a little 
soy,  will  give  a deeper  colour  if 
desired.  For  paler  glaze,  reduce  the 
extract.  This  kind,  we  must  add,  is 
not  intended  to  keep ; it  is  to  be  made 


just  as  required ; and  the  proportions 
of  gelatine  and  water  are  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  approximate.  The 
strength  of  the  gelatine  and  the  state 
of  the  weather  must  be  considered  ( see 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter 
upon  Jellies,  etc.).  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  use  of  aspic  for  glazing,  for 
which  reference  must  be  made  to 
Aspic  Jelly.  We  would  add  here, 
however,  that  dark  glaze  is  still  used 
for  joints  and  tongues,  though  hams, 
as  well  as  poultry,  are  thought  to 
look  better  when  coated  with  aspic. 
This,  however,  may  be  a passing 
fashion,  and  the  use  of  either  medium 
is  a matter  for  individual  decision.  In 
some  cases,  a compromise  is  effected  by 
using  aspic  with  just  a hint  of  extract 
of  meat  to  give  more  colour;  and 
this  is  a very  satisfactory  glazing 
medium,  for  it  must  be  owned  that,  for 
cold  dishes  which  are  kept  long  in  cut, 
there  is  one  drawback  attending  the 
use  of  ordinary  glaze — viz.,  the  meat 
has  a tendency  to  get  dry  on  the  sur- 
face, which  makes  the  carving  more 
difficult,  find  necessitates  the  outer 
portion  of  each  slice  being  left  on  the 
plates. 

Whatever  the  material  used,  the 
glaze  is  applied  with  a brush,  which 
should  be  kejit  for  the  purpose,  and 
always  washed  as  soon  as  done  with. 
The  best  kind  are  of  badger  hair  with 
tin  handles,  but  a little  brush  such  as 
is  used  for  glazing  pastry  will  answer 
the  purpose  for  occasional  use.  To 
ensure  success,  one  or  two  points  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  meat  must  be 
perfectly  cold  before  the  glaze  is 
applied,  and  if  a second  coating  is 
wanted  the  first  must  be  quite  dry. 
The  glaze  itself  must  be  warm  and 
liquid,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
if  the  meat  is  not  cold,  or  the  weather 
is  very  hot,  or  a warm  place  be  chosen 
for  the  operation,  it  will  run  off  almost 
as  fast  as  it  is  put  on.  The  cellar  is 
the  best  place  to  work  in,  and  if  many 
dishes  are  being  glazed,  and  required 
to  set  quickly  for  further  ornamenta- 
tion, they  should  be  put  upon  ice. 

After  the  glazing,  the  various  dishes 
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often  undergo  a further  ornamental 
process  (cold  dishes,  wo  mean) ; these 
are  detailed  in  the  chapter  on 
Gaknishes. 

For  hot  dishes,  let  the  glaze  be 
applied  evenly,  the  colour  being  con- 
sistent with  the  kind  of  meat.  Fillets 
of  beef  will  take  a darker,  glaze  than 
sweetbreads. 

In  the  foregoing  directions  we  have 
referred  to  the  use  of  glaze  in  connec- 
tion with  meat,  game,  and  poultry ; 
but  a few  words  are  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  finishing  off  of  many 
other  dishes  by  glazing.  By  way  of 
example,  croutons,  and  various  sorts  of 
“borders”  may  be  mentioned;  but 
there  are  hosts  of  other  dishes  that 
may  be  so  treated  with  advantage,  to 
which  reference  is  made  under  their 
respective  headings  in  subsequent 
chapters.  What  we  would  here  point 
out  is  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
something  is  sprinkled  over  the  dish 
after  glazing  ; the  glaze,  therefore,  has 
two  uses : it  is  in  itself  ornamental, 
and  also  serves  the  purpose  of  cement- 
ing, so  to  speak,  the  final  garnish, 
which  may  be  parsley,  chopped  eggs 
(first  boiled  hard),  shredded  ham  or 
tongue,  etc. 

Then,  glaze  serves  to  enrich  brown 
sauces,  as  will  be  seen  from  our 
recipes ; and  it  may  be  useful  to  point 
out  that  it  is  well  to  dissolve  the  glaze 
separately  before  adding  it,  unless  the 
sauce  can  be  stirred  all  the  time,  and 
full  time  allowed  for  it  to  dissolve. 
But  it  often  happens  that  when  several 
dishes  are  on  hand,  a bit  of  glaze  is 
found  very  useful  at  the  last  moment 
for  a sauce  or  gravy  that  may  appear 
to  be  not  quite  “ up  to  the  mark,” 
either  in  colour  or  consistence.  We 
recommend,  therefore,  that  a supply  of 
glaze  be  kept  in  liquid  form,  ready  for 
any  emergency. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  glaze  in 
connection  with  rich,  clear  gravy,  to 
which  it  is  added  just  to  give  a sticki- 
ness and  certain  amount  of  body, 
without  impairing  its  brightness,  i.e., 
in  instances  where  a little  very  gOod 
gra  vy  is  wanted,  such  as  is  sometimes 


poured  round  savoury  omelettes.  .Such 
gravies  are  further  detailed  in  the 
recipes  for  the  particular  dish  which 
they  are  intended  to  accompany. 

Grilling  . — This  mode  of  cooking 
can  only  be  carried  out  perfectly  where 
forethought  is  the  order  of  the  day  : a 
clear  bright  fire,  a perfectly  clean 
gridiron,  and  tender,  well-hung  meat, 
being  the  chief  desiderata  ; with  these, 
and  close  watchfulness,  with  judgment 
in  taking  up  the  meat  at  the  right 
time,  small  dainty  dishes  may  be 
cooked  in  a most  digestible  and  ap- 
petising manner.  The  fire  may  be 
cleared  by  throwing  on  a handful  of 
salt,  and  coke  is  useful  for  mixing  with 
cinders,  which  should  be  put  on  in 
good  time.  The  gridiron  must  be 
made  hot,  and  then  rubbed  over  with 
mutton  suet  or  salad  oil  before  the 
meat  is  laid  on  ; or  the  meat  itself  may 
be  brushed  over  with  oil ; a sprinkling 
of  pepper  may  also  be  added,  but  salt 
never,  it  would  harden  the  meat.  The 
gridiron  should  be  put  near  the  fire  in 
a slanting  direction,  and  as  soon  as  the 
pores  of  the  meat  are  closed  on  one 
side,  it  should  be  turned,  in  order  that 
the  other  side  may  be  so  treated,  after 
which  the  gridiron  may  be  slightly 
raised,  and  kept  so  until  the  meat  is 
done.  A pair  of  steak-tongs  are  em- 
ployed by  good  cooks  for  turning  the 
meat,  but  a spoon  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, or  a skewer  may  be  passed  into 
the  fat  part,  but  never  into  the  lean,  or 
the  gravy  will  run  out,  and  the  meat 
be  spoilt. 

As  to  the  turning  of  the  meat,  it  is 
a disputed  point  whether  once  only 
during  the  process  is  correct,  or 
whether  very  frequent  turning  is 
desirable.  We  recommend  the  latter 
method,  once  every  minute,  as  the 
most  generally  successful. 

The  time  must  be  regulated  by  the 
weather,  the  kind  of  meat,  and  its 
quality;  the  latter  is  important,  for 
only  good  meat  may  safely  bo  subjected 
to  the  fierce  heat  at  starting  necessary 
for  tho  sealing-up  of  the  juices,  and 
the  production  of  the  rich  aark  brown 
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outsido  with  the  red  juiciness  of  the 
interior,  which  betoken  the  perfect 
grill.  For  a beef-steak  or  a mutton 
chop,  from  eight  to  twenty  minutes 
may  be  regarded  as  the  approximate, 
but  the  latter  would  bo  enough  for  a 
very  thick  steak.  For  a mutton  cutlet 
cut  thinly  a very  few  minutes  is  suf- 
ficient, because  the  thinner  the  meat 
the  greater  may  be  the  heat  from  shirt 
to  finish : that  is  to  say,  the  grid  need 
not  be  raised  as  it  is  for  thicker  pieces ; 
and  while  beef  and  mutton  arc  pre- 
ferred underdone,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  pork  and  veal  must  be 
thoroughly  and  more  slowly  cooked. 
A little  experience  will  enable  anyone 
to  tell  when  the  happy  medium  has 
been  reached.  The  meat  will  be  firm 
and  free  from  flabbiness,  without  being 
hard,  and  the  gravy  will  settle  in  a 
clot  on  the  surface  when  ready  for 
dishing ; and  then,  the  hottest  of  hot 
dishes  and  the  quickest  of  quick 
service  should  give  the  finishing 
touches. 

As  to  sauce,  many  contend  that 
hunger  is  the  best,  but  some  prefer  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup  or  store  sauce 
poured  on  the  dish,  or  a pat  of  Maitre 
d’Hotel  Butter  is  sometimes  served 
with  steaks.  Many  other  sauces  are 
also  employed  to  give  a distinctive 
character  to  the  grill.  A separate 
gridiron  should  be  kept  for  fish,  for 
however  well  it  may  bo  washed,  the 
heat  will  bring  out  the  flavour ; and 
this,  after  a bloater  has  been  cooked,  is 
not  calculated  to  improve  a lamb  chop  ! 

So  far,  we  have  assumed  the  use  of 
the  plain  single  gridiron ; there  are 
many  varieties,  from  wire  ones,  costing 
but  a few  pence,  to  the  enamelled  iron, 
with  fluted  bars  and  a well  for  the 
drippings — not  the  gravy,  that  should 
be  kept  in  the  meat.  Then  there  are 
double  gridirons,  by  the  use  of  which 
the  turning  of  the  meat  is  dispensed 
with,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  the 
gridiron.  The  revolving  gridiron  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  by  just  touching 
it  the  meat  is  moved  without  the  aid 
of  a skewer  or  fork,  therefore  there  is 
no  fear  that  the  gravy  will  be  lost. 


A kidney  or  bird,  split  through  the 
middle,  should  always  be  placed  cut 
side  down  first.  (For  the  grilling  of 
fish — see  Fish.) 

Larding  and  Barding. — Lard- 
ing is  more  difficult  in  theory  than  in 
practice ; every  woman  who  can  use 
a needlo  ought  to  be  able  to  lard, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 


speed  and  neatness  are  attained  only 
after  a few  experiments ; success  at 
first  cannot  be  expected.  In  warm 
weather  the  bacon  has  a tendency  to 
“run,”  and  to  obviate  this  the  lardoons 
should  be  laid  on  a tin  set  upon  ice  as 
soon  as  cut.  A cool  hand  is  a deside- 
ratum. “ Lardoons  ” is  the  term 
applied  to  the  strips  of  bacon  used, 
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and  these  vary  in  size  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  meat  to  he  larded.  The 
needles  must  therefore  he  sized  to  suit 
the  meat ; two  or  three  are  required  in 
every  kitchen  where  good  cooking  is 
done.  The  illustration  above  shows 
the  shape  ; one  end  is  split,  and  the 
other  pointed.  For  white  meats,  bacon 
cured  without  saltpetre  is  required. 
At  most  high-class  provision  shops 
special  “ larding  bacon  ” is  stocked,  or 
got  to  order.  In  using  the  needle,  the 
lardoon  is  inserted  into  the  split  end, 
and  the  point  put  into  the  meat,  just 
like  taking  a stitch  when  sewing.  The 
needle  must  be  held  firmly  at  first, 
then,  after  the  bacon  has  heen  drawn 
through  the  meat,  a portion  sticking 
out  at  each  end  ( see  illustration  above) 
it  must  be  very  gently  withdrawn. 
Supposing,  that  is,  that  the  lardoon 
was  two  inches  long  to  start  with,  an 
inch  will  be  left  in  the  meat,  and  half 
an  inch  will  project  at  each  end.  Nearly 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  rather 
wider,  is  the  average  for  lardoons 
of  two  inches  or  rather  less  in  length  ; 
but  they  vary.  For  small  birds,  cut- 
lets, etc.,  they  are  smaller  all  ways. 
To  prepare  them  evenly,  the  bacon 
should  be  cut  into  slices,  and  these, 
laid  one  on  another,  are  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife.  After  larding,  the  bacon, 
if  at  all  uneven,  must  be  trimmed 
nicely  with  a pair  of  sharp  scissors. 

In  larding  poultry  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  the  bacon  must 
be  so  used  that  when  the  bird  is 
carved  there  shall  only  be  little  spots 
of  fat  here  and  there,  instead  of  long 
strips.  That  is,  the  larding  needle 
must  he  used  in  just  the  opposite 
direction  that  will  bo  taken  later  on  by 
the  carving  knife,  in  order  that  each 
slice  may  contain  a good  number  of 
these  morsels  of  fat,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  breast  of  a turkey.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  larded  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, in  cutting  the  bird  there  would 
he  just  here  and  there  long  strips  of 
fat— very  unsightly  and  disagreeable. 
Such  errors  as  this  are  easily  pre- 
vented, and  arise  usually  from  want  of 
thought. 


Another  hint  is  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  appearance  of  larded 
meats.  When  cooked,  it  happens 
sometimes  that  the  lardoons  are  too 
conspicuous,  either  from  being  too 
long  at  first,  or  from  the  cooking  not 
having  been  sharp  enough.  These 
pieces  of  bacon,  then,  which  have  a 
partially  melted  appearance,  must  be 
crisped  up,  either  at  a good  fire  or  by 
the  aid  of  a salamander  or  hot  shovel. 
Either  of  these  latter  methods  is  the 
safer  for  the  novice,  as  there  is  less 
fear  of  the  meat  getting  too  dry  or 
burning.  After  this  drying  a little 
glaze  should  be  brushed  over  the  meat 
to  brighten  it  up.  All  sorts  of  game 
and  many  small  birds  are  improved  by 
larding  (or  barding,  see  later  on),  but 
we  may  especially  instance  the  back 
and  thighs  of  a hare,  the  breast  of  a 
turkey,  a fricandeau  of  veal,  and 
sweetbreads ; in  the  case  of  hare,  some 
cooks  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  not 
larded  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
cooking. 

So  far  we  have  referred  to  what  we 
may  call  surface  larding.  There  is 
another  way,  that  is  to  cut  strips  of 
bacon  of  good  length,  and  thick  in 
proportion,  which  will  go  right  through 
the  meat;  if  a steak  of  two  inches 
thick  the  strips  must  he  three  inches 
long.  For  very  thick  meats,  one  side 
may  be  larded  in  this  way,  and  the 
needle  passed  through,  leaving  most 
of  the  lardoons  inside  the  meat. 
The  other  side  is  then  treated  in  the 
same  way.  By  this  means  any  dry 
meat  is  greatly  improved,  and  when 
the  ordinary  larding  pins  are  not  large 
enough,  one  called  a dobing  (or  daub- 
ing) pin  is  substituted.  These  are 
very  strong,  and  cost  from  two  to  four 
shillings  each;  larding  pins  may  be 
got,  in  assorted  sizes,  at  three  to  four 
shillings  per  dozen. 

In  addition  to  bacon,  other  materials 
are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of 
addiugflavour  to  meat;  amongst  others, 
truffles,  anchovies,  tongue,  and  gher- 
kins ; their  insertion  into  the  meat 
must  be  carefully  performed  to  avoid 
breaking  them,  and  a needle  large 
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enough  to  take  them  easily  should  be 
used. 

Barding. — This  operation  may  be 
called  a ready  substitute  for  larding. 
To  harder  is  to  envelop  the  article — 
usually  game  or  poultry — in  bacon, 
the  slice  of  bacon  used  being  called  the 
barde  ; in  this,  slits  should  be  made  in 
a crosswise  direction,  in  either  of  the 
ways  shown  below,  or  some  similar 


manner.  Barding  is  much  less  trouble 
than  larding,  and  many  cooks  favour 
it  for  that  reason  ; and  while  it  cannot 
he  said  to  he  quite  the  same  in  its 
effect  as  larding,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
very  useful  for  dry  meats,  such  as 
require  almost  constant  hasting,  as  it 
renders  them  proof  against  the  dry- 
ness that  will  result  if  they  are  put 
down  to  the  fire  minus  bacon  in  any 
form,  especially  if  the  hasting  ho 
neglected  at  the  start,  as  it  often  is, 
owing  to  the  number  of  things  that 
require  attention  at  the  game  time. 


Pheasants,  hares,  guinea  fowl,  and 
small  birds  generally,  may  all  be  barded, 
and  the  sending  the  barde  to  table  or 
removing  it  is  optional.  If  served, 
as  it  frequently  is,  with  a roasted 
pheasant,  it  should  always  be  glazed. 
When  boiled  poultry  is  enveloped  in 
bacon,  that  is  always  to  be  taken  off. 
Precisely  the  same  sort  of  bacon  is 
required  for  barding  as  for  larding, 
viz.,  free  from  saltpetre,  and  the  slices 
must  bo  thinly  and  evenly  cut ; after 
trimming  the  edges,  they  should  be 
smoothed  out  with  a palette  knife, 
and  kept  very  cool  until  ready  for  use. 

Roasting. — We  all  know  that 
a good  roast  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind  is  well-nigh  obsolete,  and  not  a 
few  appear  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of 
a national  calamity.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
First,  the  advantages,  which  are  briefly 
as  follows: — It  is  easy  to  baste  the 
meat,  and  assuming  it  to  be  well  hung, 
tenderness  is  certain.  The  joint, 
being  surrounded  by  air,  has  a flavour 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  the  required 
degree  of  colour  is  easily  attained. 
Roast  meat  is  also  very  nourishing,  as 
there  is  less  dissipation  of  its  nutritive 
j uices  than  when  cooked  by  other  pro- 
cesses. Now  for  the  disadvantages : — 
Cost,  both  of  fuel  and  time.  Discom- 
fort, due  to  the  large  fire  and  the 
necessary  close  proximity  thereto,  on 
account  of  the  almost  incessant  basting. 
Loss  of  weight,  due  to  the  melting  of 
the  fat  and  the  evaporation  of  the 
water ; though,  as  a set-off,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  nutriment  (which  remains 
condensed  in  the  cooked  solid)  must 
not  be  forgotten.  On  this  point  we 
know  there  is  much  controversy  ; some 
scientists  contend  that  meat  loses  less 
in  roasting  than  in  baking;  but  the 
majority  agree  that  there  is  greater 
loss  in  roasting  than  by  any  other 
method  of  cooking,  though  much 
depends  on  the  degree  of  heat  and 
quality  and  size  of  the  joint. 

To  roast  is  to  cook  by  exposing  tho 
meat  to  tho  direct  action  of  the  fire, 
tho  object  being  the  retention  of  the 
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juices.  The  first  consideration  is  the 
fire ; it  must  ho  made  up  in  time, 
in  oi'der  to  bo  bright,  clear,  and 
strong.  The  grato  should  ho  large 
enough  to  cover  the  joint,  with  an  inch 
or  two  to  spare  at  the  sides.  All  dust 
must  ho  removed  from  the  bottom  of 
the  grate ; small  knobbly  pieces  of  coal 
should  be  packed  at  the  front,  and 
cinders,  mixed  with  a little  damp  coal- 
dust,  behind.  This  helps  to  retain  the 
heat,  besides  throwing  it  to  the  front, 
where  it  is  wanted.  Coal  in  small  quan- 
tities should  be  added  now  and  again, 
to  avoid  a thorough  making-up  of  the 
fire  during  the  roasting.  Whatever  the 
apparatus  used  it  must  be  clean,  and 
the  hook  should  not  be  pushed  through 
the  prime,  j uicy  part  of  the  joint.  The 
full  perfection  of  a roast  is  due  in  a great 
measure  to  the  amount  of  basting  it 
receives,  and  to  well-hung  meat.  Meat 
j ust  killed  is  not  suitable  for  roasting. 
Inattention  to  the  basting  will  result  in 
a dry  horny  surface  and  an  unpleasant 
odour.  The  fat  should  be  poured  off 
as  soon  as  it  flows  freely,  only  enough 
for  the  basting  being  kept  in  the  pan. 
The  greatest  heat  should  be  given  at 
the  outset,  by  putting  the  joint  near 
the  fire,  to  coagulate  the  outer  albumen 
and  keep  in  the  gravy.  Basting  with 
hot  fat  at  the  start  is  a help  in  this  direc- 
tion. Then  move  it  farther  back,  to 
cook  gradually  until  done,  when  it  has 
been  down  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

The  average  time  required  is  fifteen 
minutes  to  the  pound  and  fifteen 
minutes  over  for  beef  and  mutton, 
and  twenty  minutes  to  tho  pound 
and  twenty  minutes  over  for  young 
animals,  as  veal  and  lamb  ; while  pork, 
if  thick,  may  require  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  per  pound.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
joint,  the  weather,  and  other  circum- 
stances,  that  the  time  given  must  only 
be  regarded  as  an  approximation.  And 
the  shape  of  a joint  determines  to  a 
great  extent  the  time  required ; and 
we  specially  mention  this,  as  it  is  but 
seldom  grasped,  or  even  considered. 
To  illustrate  our  meaning,  supposing 
a neck  or  breast  of  mutton  weighing 


four  pounds  were  required : it  would 
take  but  little  moro  time  than  if 
divided  and  half  or  three-quarters  were 
cooked  ; and  why  ? Because  the  whole 
surface,  assuming  a sufficiently  wide 
grate,  would  bo  exposed  equally  to  tho 
action  of  heat ; hence  a cut-and-dried 
rule  of  a certain  time  for  a certain 
weight,  oven  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  thickness,  would  in  such  a case  bo 
obviously  non-applicablo.  In  frosty 
weather  meat  should  bo  brought  into 
the  kitchen  an  hour  or  two  before  it 
is  cooked,  or  when  dishing-up  time 
comes  it  may  be  found  that  the  happy 
medium  between  cinders  and  rawness 
has  not  been  hit.  All  meats  take 
longer  in  winter  than  summer:  and 
it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  while 
beef  and  mutton  are  pi-eferred  by 
many  when  somewhat  underdone, 
meats  of  the  close-grained  kind  are 
indigestible  in  tho  highest  degree 
unless  well  cooked. 

A word  about  flour.  Many  are  of 
opinion  that  meat  browns  better  if 
floured  at  first;  but,  given  a good 
fire  and  sufficient  basting,  there  is  no 
need  for  it,  so  far  as  imparting  colour 
goes.  And  it  is  a common  fault  to  use 
too  much  ; a little  is  not  objectionable, 
but  it  should  be  put  on  away  from  the 
dripping-tin  if  a clear  gravy  is  desired. 
To  “froth”  the  meat,  it  should  be  well 
basted  a few  minutes  before  dishing, 
then  lightly  floured,  and  put  near  the 
fire.  Every  trace  of  tho  raw  flour 
must  disappear — that  is,  it  must  cook 
and  become  brown.  Never  add  salt 
at  first,  it  hardens  meat  and  draws 
out  the  gravy.  A little  may  be 
sprinkled  on  last  thing,  after  the 
dripping  has  been  poured  off.  When 
the  steam  rises  it  is  a proof  that  the 
joint  is  saturated  with  heat,  and  any 
unnecessary  evaporation  is  a waste  of 
tho  nutriment ; and  if  the  flesh  yields 
readily  to  tho  pressure  of  the  fingers 
it  is  a further  sign  that  it  is  done. 

A warning  concerning  tho  dripping 
may  save  much  disappointment.  It 
need  not  be  separately  put  by  for- 
basting  from  the  various  kinds,  but  it 
is  most  important  that  only  good 
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sweet  dripping  be  used  to  baste  a joint. 
To  begrudge  the  trouble  of  clarifica- 
tion, to  mix  fresh  with  stale — perhaps 
in  summer-time  there  maybe  a sus- 
picion of  putridity — or  to  use  fat 
which  has  been  poured  from  game, 
for  meat,  arc  all  grave 'mistakes,  which 
may  bo  easily  avoided  by  the  exercise 
of  a little  common  sense. 

The  usual  method  employed  for 
roasting  meat  is  to  hang  a bottle-jack 
on  the  movable  bar  placed  for  its  re- 
ception on  the  front  of  the  mantelshelf, 
to  suspend  the  wheel  from  the  jack, 
and  to  hang  the  meat  by  a hook  from 
the  wheel.  . A screen  made  of  tin,  or 
lined  with  it,  is  then  put  in  front  of 
the  fire  to  keep  in  the  heat  (it  serves 
too  as  a plate  warmer),  and  the  jack 
is  wound  up  two  or  three  times 
whilst  a joint  is  being  roasted.  By 
a modern  improvement  the  bar  can  be 


Fia.  11.— Bottle-Jack  and  Screen. 


altogether  dispensed  with,  and  the 
jack  fastened  above  the  screen,  which 


is  so  made  that  the  heat  will  be  con- 
densed as  much  as  possible  (Fig.  11). 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a bottle-jack  may  find  an 
economical  substitute  for  the  bottle- 
jack  in  the  chimney  screw-jack,  which 
may  be  fastened  upon  any  mantelshelf 
when  wanted,  and  unscrewed  when 
done  with.  It  requires  a little  more 
watching  than  the  ordinary  bottle- 
jack,  but  if  a key  be  hung  upon  the 
hook  with  six  or  seven  thicknesses  of 
worsted  wound  round  it,  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  to  the  meat-hook, 
the  twisting  and  untwisting  of  the 
worsted  cord  will  cause  a rotary 
motion  like  that  produced  by  tho 
more  expensive  bottle-jack. 

The  Salamander  and  its 
Uses. — A very  handy  utensil,  known 
as  a salamander,  is  made  of  iron,  and 
may  be  bought  cither  with  or  without 
a stand.  The  article  itself  costs  about 
four  shillings,  or,  with  the  stand,  nearly 
double  that  sum.  In  the  latter  form  its 
utility  is  considerably  increased,  as  it 
is  only  necessary  to  fix  it  in  position 
over  the  dish  which  requires  browning. 
The  salamander  must  be  made  red- 
hot,  and  the  length  of  time  which  is 
necessary  to  brown  the  dish,  and  tho 
nearness  of  its  proximity  to  the  sala- 
mander, depend  entirely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  viand  and  the  degree  of 
brownness  desired.  In  most  cases  a 
few  seconds  is  long  enough,  and  the 
dish  must  never  be  placed  near  enough 
to  scorch. 

A salamander  is  almost  indispensable 
in  houses  where  appearances  are 
studied,  for  it  will  give  just  the  one 
“finishing  touch”  to  many  dishes 
which  raises  them  from  the  ordinary  or 
commonplaco  to  the  artistic  and  high- 
class  at  no  increased  cost  whatever  save 
that  of  a minute’s  time  and  trouble. 
Ati  old  shovel  may  be  used  as  a sub- 
stitute, and  is  better  than  nothing  at 
all ; but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  shovels  which  are  made  red- 
hot  very  often  will  not  last  long,  and  a 
salamander  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
in  the  long  run. 
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To  Sauter.— This  is  a French 
term,  the  corresponding  English  ono  is 
to  ‘ ‘ shako  ” or  to  “ toss.  ” The  cutlet, 
kidney,  &c.,  so  cooked  is  put  into  a 
saute-pan,  and  cooked  in  fat — butter 
usually— at  a lower  temperature  than 
frying  proper,  and  frequently  shaken. 
The  surface  of  the  article  is  therefore 
less  brown  and  crisp  than  when  fried  ; 


little  known.  this  probably  arises 
from  the  fact  that  many  writers  on 
cookery  ignore  it  altogether,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why.  The 
most  familiar  form  of  steamer  is  the 
ordinary  one  (see  Fig.  4)  used  for  pota- 
toes (though  the  uses  of  this  humble 
member  of  the  family  need  not  be 
confined  to  potatoes) ; next  come  the 


Fig.  12. — Steaming  Apparatus. 

a,  Water  vessel  placed  on  stove,  supplied  by  spout  at  o;  ccc,  Flues  up  tlie  side  of  each 
steamer  to  convey  the  steam  ; e e,  Valves  to  admit  or  shut  off  steam  for  each  separate  vessel. 


and  sometimes  the  cooking  is  only 
partially  effected  in  the  fat,  that  being 
poured  off  and  gravy  or  sauce  substi- 
tuted for  the  finishing  of  the  process. 

To  Sweat  is  a somewhat  vulgar 
term  applied  to  the  semi- cooking  or 
semi-frying,  usually  of  vegetables  in- 
tended for  soups  and  purees,  and  will  be 
fully  explained  under  Vegetables. 

Steaming. — This  is  a branch  of 
the  culinary  art  far  less  practised  than 
it  deserves  to  bc;  and  is  comparatively 


same  kind  in  two  or  three  tiers ; but 
the  highest  development  of  the  idea  is 
to  be  found  in  “ improved  steamers,'’ 
in  which  the  viands  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  steam  from  each 
other,  each  article  being  in  its  own 
compartment  and  imparting  no  flavour 
to  the  others.  Of  the  last-named 
kind  Fig.  12  gives  an  idea,  as  it  is 
shown  both  in  perspective  and  in  sec- 
tion. The  boiling  water  for  tho 
generation  of  tho  steam  is  in  this 
apparatus  put  in  at  the  spout  of  the 
bo(,toip  utensil  A)  and  when  any  article 
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is  cooked  enough,  but  has  to  bo  kept 
hot,  it  is  only  necessary  to  close  the 
valve  e.  Such  can  be  used  on  a close 
range  or  over  a gas  or  oil  stove 
with  equal  success.  A compartment 
can  be  added  or  taken  away,  and 
some  of  these  compound  steamers 
are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  fur- 
nish a dinner  of  several  courses  for 
a dozen  people.  The  chief  advantages 
are  economy  of  fuel  and  time,  and  of 
the  food  itself,  both  in  bulk  and 
weight.  In  the  case  of  a leg  of 
mutton,  from  half  a pint  to  a pint  of 
good  gravy,  which  in  the  ordinary 
way  would  be  lost  by  evaporation, 
will  be  forthcoming.  Then  the  slow 
cooking  and  retention  of  the  juices 
make  the  meat  very  tender  and 
digestible,  and  particularly  suitable 
for  people  of  weak  digestion.  Last, 
but  not  least,  space  is  economised,  and 
“ washing  up  ” is  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum. 

Now,  to  use  the  potato  steamer,  or 
some  equally  simple  kind,  we  will  sup- 
pose that  an  experiment  is  about  to  be 
made  by  steaming  a piece  of  meat.  It 
will  not  do  to  put  it  into  the  steamer 
without  further  trouble  ; a dish  or  tin 
j ust  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  rather 
smaller  than  the  steamer,  should  bo 
used.  This  will  preserve  any  liquor 
that  may  escape,  and  the  meat  should 
be  turned  a time  or  two.  The  water 
should  boil  fast  all  the  time,  and  rather 
more  time  must  be  given  for  steaming 
than  for  boiling.  Discretion  must  be 
exercised  as  to  the  boiling  of  anything 
in  the  water  under  the  steamer.  In 
such  a case  as  we  have  referred  to — i.e., 
steaming  of  a small  portion  of  meat — 
Carrots  or  turnips  might  be  cooked 
with  it  in  the  steamer  round  the  dish 
holding  the  meat,  while  plain  suet 
dumplings  might  be  boiled  under- 
neath. It  does  not  do  to  boil  any- 
thing that  would  impart  either  a 
disagreeable  taste  or  colour  to  the 
article  steamed,  hut  by  the  exercise 
of  forethought  the  number  of  cook- 
ing utensils  going  at  once  might 
often  be  reduced.  Thus,  in  boiling 
rice  or  mqcarojji,  a pudding  of  the 


most  delicate  kind,  in  a mould  with  a 
lid,  or  covered  with  a sheet  of  paper, 
could  be  steamed  overit ; or,  supposing 
the  cooking  of  two  puddings  to  be 
going  on  simultaneously,  one  of  jam 
and  one  of  fruit,  both  with  a suet 
crust,  the  steam  from  one  could  not 
injure  the  other.  Such  instances 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  But 
not  the  least  of  the  steamer’s  uses  is 
that  of  re-heating  food,  a good  deal  of 
which  is  wasted  in  the  ordinary  ways 
of  re- warming;  or,  if  not  actually 
wasted,  its  nourishing  properties  are 
diminished,  and  it  is  rendered  indi- 
gestible. 

Stewing. — This  is  a mode  much 
favoured  by  the  French ; and  while 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  wholesomeness  of  stews  in 
general,  there  is  no  questioning  the 
economy  of  the  process,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  small  quantity  of  fuel 
needed,  but  because  food  cooked  in 
this  way,  even  if  coarse  and  hard  in 
itself,  may  be  rendered  tender  and 
palatable ; while  it  is  certain  that  a 
pound  of  meat  stewed  with  plenty  of 
vegetables  and  gravy  will  go  farther 
in  furnishing  a meal  for  a given  num- 
ber than  would  the  same  weight  of 
meat  (of  even  the  best  quality)  if 
cooked  by  any  other  process.  Then 
there  is  absolutely  no  waste  of  nutri- 
ment. “But  a stew  boiled  is  a stew 
spoiled,”  and  this  is  the  stumbling- 
block.  Stewing  is  often  confounded 
with  boiling,  but  a far  lower  tempera- 
ture is  desirable,  particularly  for  gristly 
tough  portions,  and  the  toughest  meat 
may  be  made  tender  by  the  addition  of 
a little  vinegar.  In  France  a sour 
apple  is  sometimes  substituted,  the 
acid  has  a softening  effect  on  animal 
fibres.  The  long  slow  cooking  will  drive 
off  most  of  the  acidity,  so  that  there  will 
bo  no  unpleasant  sourness.  Among 
other  advantages  of  a stew  should  be 
noted  the  fact  that  when  vegetables 
are  added,  as  they  usually  arc  in  some 
form,  much  valuable  saline  matter  is 
introduced  into  the  system,  which,  in 
the  cqsc  of  plainly -boiled  vegetables 
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eaten  apart  from  their  liquor,  is  lost ; 
and  herbs  too  are  a wholesome  addi- 
tion. The  temperature  of  tho  water 
(or  better,  stock,  if  only  from  bones)  is 
not  unimportant,  and  about  this,  again, 
tho  “doctors  disagree.”  Now,  most 
people  know  that  cold  water  extracts 
the  juices  (if  about  to  make  beef-tea, 
where  the  meat  itself  is  not  to  be  used, 
this  would  be  the  plan  of  action)  ; all 
admit  this,  and  the  meat,  though 
tender,  will  lose  its  flavour  and  good- 
ness. What  matter,  say  some,  you 
will  have  it  in  the  gravy.  Granted ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued,  and 
rightly,  that  such  meat  is  stringy,  and 
far  less  easy  of  digestion  than  when  the 
j uices  are  retained,  if  only  partially ; 
and  so  boiliny  water,  or  gravy,  at  start- 
ing, is  pronounced  by  others  the  thing. 
True,  this  closes  the  pores,  and  leaves 
the  meat  with  its  full  flavour,  hut 
unless  it  is  of  excellent  quality — and 
inferior  meat  is  usually  employed — it 
will  remain  hard.  Therefore,  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in 
the  adoption  of  the  medium  tempera- 
ture ; for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
often  very  small  pieces  are  used,  and 
are  thus  utilised  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
hut  to  expose  so  many  cut  surfaces  to 
the  action  of  cold  or  boiling  liquid  has 
equal  and  obvious  disadvantages.  The 
quality  of  the  meat,  too,  must  be  con- 
sidered. Briefly,  we  advise  cold  water 
for  any  tough,  gristly  parts  ; warm  for 
meat  such  as  steaks  of  medium  quality  ; 
while  for  prime  meats  for  choice 
ragouts  the  temperature  may  be  nearly 
boiling  point.  We  quote  from  Mr. 
Buckmaster’s  “ Hints  on  Stewing,”  as 
follows  : — All  the  gristly  parts — tho 
feet,  shanks,  knuckles  — should  be 
stewed.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
cooking  these  parts  to  advantage.  They 
require  time,  and  this  is  often  the 
difficulty  and  objection ; but  what  is 
there  to  prevent  a woman,  when  the 
family  are  all  sitting  round  the  tire 
in  the  evening,  thinking  about  to- 
morrow’s dinner?  The  fire  which 
warms  the  children  mil  also  cook  their 


dinner.  The  great  vice  of  most  women, 
not  only  among  the  poor,  but  among 
the  middle  classes,  is  that  they  never 
think  of  cooking  till  they  feci  hungry. 
Trimmings  of  all  kinds  of  meat  can 
sometimes  be  purchased  cheaply.  A 
woman  who  has  but  little  to  spend 
should  watch  her  opportunities. 
Sheep’s  feet,  the  shank-hones  of  legs 
of  mutton,  and  pieces  of  bone  and 
gristle,  arc  often  thrown  away  as 
useless.  People  used  formerly  to  send 
ox-tails  to  the  tan-yard ; and  even  now 
much  goes  there  which  could  be  turned 
to  good  account. 

As  to  the  best  utensils  * for  making 
stew,  a copper  pan,  for  those  who  can 
afford  it,  is  hard  to  heat,  but  it  must 
be  kept  well-tinned.  Steel  is  good  and 
durable,  and  that  or  a well-tinned  iron 
pan  may  be  used  for  the  most  delicate 
dishes.  Of  earthenware,  the  best  are 
the  French  fire-proof  china,  because 
they  are  non-absorbent ; while  the 
worst  are  those  of  an  absorbent  kind. 
Nothing  cooked  in  such  a vessel  can 
have  a fresh  flavour,  and  to  their  use 
may  be  due,  in  a measure,  the  com- 
plaint made  by  some  that  “ all  stews 
taste  alike.”  But  this  is  the  fault  of 
the  individual,  and  may  easily  be 
avoided.  Again,  such  jars  are  often 
carelessly  washed,  and  the  thickening 
used  for  the  gravy  is  perhaps  allowed 
to  “ cake  ” on  the  bottom,  with  a most 
unpleasant  result  so  far  as  the  next 
stew  made  in  it  is  concerned,  for  any- 
thing of  a delicate  flavour  would  be 
hopelessly  ruined.  A stew  from  fat 
meat  or  with  a greasy  gravy  is  an 
abomination ; and  such  errors,  together 
with  those  above  indicated,  may  have 
called  forth  the  assertion  of  a certain 
writer  that  a cook  who  can  make  a 
stew  free  from  grease  does  not  exist. 
This  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  calculated 
to  do  mischief,  by  depriving  those  to 
whom  money  is  an  object  of  a host  of 
savoury  and  economical  meals. 

* See  final  section  on  The  Kitchen  and 
Cooking  Utensils  for  details  of  various  cook- 
ing apparatus. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  custom  among  Continental  nations  of  commencing  dinner  with  some 
savoury  plat,  which  shall  stimulate  a jaded  appetite  or  serve  as  a whet  to 
the  palate,  is  gaining  ground,  probably  more  in  deference  to  fashion  than 
from  individual  requirement.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  practice,  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  On  the  one  haud.it  is  asserted  that  such 
dishes  are  injurious  where  appetite  and  digestion  are  lacking,  and  that 
given  a good  appetite,  they  are  quite  unnecessary ; while  on  the  other,  it 
is  urged  that  they  are  in  many  cases  of  real  benefit.  But  between  the  two 
extremes — from  the  Russian  habit  of  indulging  in  several  varieties  of 
highly-flavoured  food,  followed  by  strong  liqueur  or  spirit,  to  the  oyster 
served  au  naturel,  declared  by  many  to  be  the  hors  d.  oeuvre  par  excellence 
— there  is  ample  scope  for  the  introduction  of  little  dishes,  appetising 
and  free  from  injurious  properties. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  while  over-elaboration  should  bo 
guarded  against,  in  such  as  precede  a simple  dinner,  careless  service 
is  inexcusable.  Dainty  service  .and  suitable  garnish  must  not  be 
neglected;  tiny  dishes  of  glass  or  white  china,  holding  just  enough 
for  one  person,  are  most  suitable  and  effective  for  dotting  about  the 
table;  though  for  less  ceremonious  occasions  largo  dishes  may  be  used, 
say  two  or  three,  each  containing  a distinct  variety. 

The  following  list  will  enable  a selection  to  be  made,  and  suggest 
many  other  combinations.  The  chief  materials  available  are  anchovies, 
anchovy  paste  or  butter,  beetroot,  capers,  cress,  celery,  chervil,  cods’ 
roe  paste,  cucumber,  caviare,  herring  roes  or  fillets,  marinaded  herrings, 
lemons,  lax  (Norwegian  salmon),  mussels,  olives  plain  or  stuffed; 
oysters,  pickles,  smoked  ham,  sausages,  tongue,  &c. ; tarragon,  tomatoes ; 
&c.  &c.  Various  potted  meats,  fish  pastes,  and  butters,  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  garnishing  of  the  dishes. 

Many  Small  Savouries  which  could  also  bo  served  as  Hors  d’CEuvros 
will  be  found  under  that  and  other  headings  later  on. 

Details  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  following  recipes,  as  anchovy  butter, 
green  butter,  crayfish  butter,  aspic  jolly,  &c.  &c.,  will  be  found  in  their 
appropriate  chapters.  (See  Index.) 


Anchovies  (No.  1). — Wash  the 
fish  in  milk,  dry  them,  remove  the 
hones,  and  fillet  them  as  even  in  size 
as  possible;  put  them  in  little  dishes 
— shell-shaped,  or  anything  small  and 
pretty — with  sliced  cucumber  and  beet- 
root, and  little  heaps  of  cress  and 
•chervil,  seasoned  and  daintily  arranged. 


Guard  against  uniformity  of  arrange- 
ment ; vary  it  as  much  as  possible. 

Anchovies  (No.  2).  — Lay  the 
fillets,  prepared  as  above,  on  strips  of 
fried  bread  the  same  size ; coat  the 
fillets,  some  with  hard-boiled  yolk  of 
egg,  sieved;  some  with  the  white  of  an 
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egg,  sieved ; some  with  lobster  butter; 
and  the  fourth  part  with  cray-fish 
butter.  Sprinkle  small  cress  or  chervil, 
shredded,  over  the  pink  ; and  over  the 
yolk  and  white  of  egg  put  a little 
lobster  coral.  Arrange  four  of  these, 
one  of  each  sort,  on  small  plates, 
placing  them  two  and  two  cross- wise. 

Boucliees  de  Harengs  ( see 

Bouckees  de  Sardines).  — Make  a 
paste  in  the  same  way,  using  mari- 
naded herrings  in  place  of  the  sardines. 
After  coating  with  the  aspic,  sprinkle 
with  chopped  capera  or  olives,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  whites  of  eggs. 

Boucliees  de  Harengs  (No.  2). 

- — Take  a fillet  of  herring,  lay  on  it  an 
olive  stuffed  with  anchovies  or  capers 
(these  may  he  bought  ready  prepared), 
roll  it  up,  and  set  it  on  a small  plate 
on  which  has  been  laid  a stamped-out 
3lice  of  beetroot  and  one  of  cucumber 
(they  should  be  cut  with  a crimped 
round  cutter,  and  the  cucumber  should 
be  rather  smaller),  seasoned  with  oil 
and  vinegar.  Put  a little  heap  of 
mayonnaise  on  the  top  of  the  herring, 
and  sprinkle  it  with  lobster  coral. 

Boucliees  de  Saumon.— Cut 

some  slices  of  brown  bread-and-butter, 
divide  them  into  strips  three  inches  by 
one  ; spread  them  with  crayfish  butter, 
then  cover  with  flakes  of  spiced  or 
smoked  salmon  ; garnish  the  tops  with 
sieved  egg-yolk,  lobster  coral,  and 
chopped  parsley,  a row  of  each  colour. 

Bouchees  de  Sardines.— Mix 

two  ounces  each  of  boneless  sardines, 
butter,  hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg,  and 
chopped  lax,  a saltspoonful  each  of 
French  mustard,  lemon- juice,  chopped 
parsley,  and  chopped  gherkin.  Pound 
all  to  a smooth  paste,  and  rub  through 
a hair  sieve.  Have  ready  • some 
anchovy  biscuit  paste  that  has  been 
baked  in  tiny  round  tins,  fill  with  the 
mixture,  and  coat  with  chopped  aspic 
jelly.  Put  each  on  a little  plate, 
sprinkle  the  aspic  with  white  of  egg, 
boiled  hard  and  chopped  ; and  garnish 
with  strips  of  beetroot  and  cucumber, 
and  mustard  and  cress. 


Bouchdes  de  Sardines  (No.  2). 
— Make  some  diamond-shaped  croil- 
tons  ; spread  them  with  sardine  butter, 
made  by  mixing  sardine  paste  with  an 
equal  weight  of  fresh  butter.  Next 
put  a coating  of  green  mayonnaise. 
Down  the  centre,  long-wise,  place 
some  smoked  salmon,  finely  chopped, 
and  garnish  each  side  with  white 
mayonnaise,  sprinkled  with  chopped 
capers  and  parsley ; the  mayonnaise 
should  be  put  on  from  a bag  and  pipe, 
and  if  liked,  half  of  it  can  be  coloured 
pink. 

Caviare,  Devilled. — Put  some 
small  pieces  of  Russian  caviare  on 
round  croutons,  and  sprinkle  with 
lemon- j uice  and  cayenne  pepper.  Serve 
the  croutons  on  small  plates,  and  gar- 
nish with  small  salad,  mixed,  if  liked, 
with  chopped  lax.  Serve  with  cut 
lemons. 

Canapes  a la  Premier.— Lay 

some  rounds  of  aspic  on  little  plates, 
and  on  each  round  put  a little  pile 
of  cooked  prawns  cut  into  small  pieces, 
leaving  a hollow  in  the  centre  of  the 
pile.  Fill  up  the  centre  with  green 
butter,  and  on  the  top  put  some 
cray-fish  butter,  using  a bag  and  small 
pipe.  Garnish  round  the  canapes  with 
anchovy  biscuit  paste  cut  into  tiny 
diamonds  or  ships,  rings,  &c.  This 
paste  is  useful  for  garnishing  small 
sardines,  and  a dish  of  it  may  be  left 
on  through  the  dinner,  as  it  is  often 
liked  in  the  cheese  course. 

Canapes  d’Olives.— Cut  some 
rounds  of  bread  the  size  of  a half- 
crown  ; fry  them  a golden  brown,  and 
when  cold  spread  them  with  green 
butter,  then  with  chopped  aspic,  next 
with  chopped  beetroot  and  cucumber, 
putting  it  on  lightly.  Sprinkle  with 
oil  and  tarragon  vinegar,  then  put  on 
a stoned  olive,  and  with  a forcing-bag 
and  plain  pipe  fill  it  with  mayonnaise, 
seasoned  rather  highly.  Cut  some 
rounds  of  aspic  jelly  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  place  each  crouton  on 
a separate  plate  on  which  a round  of 
the  jelly  has  been  laid. 
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These  should  be  prepared  just  before 
serving. 

Crofttonsal’ Alberta.— Prepare 
some  square  croutons ; lay  across  them 
a row  of  chopped  lax,  and  another  row 
in  the  opposite  direction,  leaving  the 
four  corners  bare.  In  one  corner  put 
chopped  beetroot,  in  the  opposite  one 
chopped  tomato  aspic,  and  in  the  two 
remaining  corners  put  little  heaps  of 
green  butter  or  green  mayonnaise. 

This  is  a very  effective  savoury,  and 
will  suggest  other  combinations,  due 
regard  being  had  to  flavours  as  well 
as  colours.  Grated  ham  or  tongue  can 
be  used  instead  of  lax,  or  smoked 
sausage,  cut  up  finely,  can  be  substi- 
tuted. 

Sardines  in  Aspic.— Prepare 
the  sardines  by  taking  them  from  the 
tin,  and  cutting  them  into  fillets,  after 
draining  them  free  of  oil  and  diying 
them  carefully.  On  each  fillet  put  a 
morsel  of  chopped  smoked  salmon  or 
lax,  and  roll  it  up.  Pour  some  liquid 
aspic  in  a shallow  dish  or  tin ; when 
set,  stamp  out  some  small  oblong 
pieces ; put  each  fillet  of  sardine  on  one 
piece  and  lay  it  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  plate.  All  round  the  sardine 
put  some  more  aspic,  coloured  pink, 
and  chopped  finely  ; garnish  with 
sprigs  of  cress  and  chervil,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  sardines  arrange  some  strips 
of  tomato,  beetroot,  and  cucumber. 

Shrimps  k la  Dox*isa.— Cut 

some  thin  slices  of  brown  bread-and- 
butter  ; divide  them  into  strips  of  two 
inches  by  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  ; spread  them  with  a drop  or  two 
of  anchovy  essence  and  tomato  sauce 
mixed,  anil  roll  them  up.  Cut  some 
rounds  of  tomato — large  sound  ones 
must  be  chosen — very  thinly,  and  lay 
on  each  a little  pile  of  shrimps,  whole 


ones,  potted  in  butter ; round  the 
shrimps,  on  the  tomato,  put  a ring  of 
cucumber  and  pickled  mango  cut  into 
tiny  dice  shapes.  Hound  the  whole 
put  three  or  four  of  the  little  rolls  of 
bread-and-butter. 

For  Prawns  k la  Dorisa  sub- 
stitute a couple  of  prawns  for  the 
shrimps.  Fresh  or  tinned  ones  can  be 
used. 

Hors  cl’(Euvres  Assortis.— 

Slice  some  lemons  thinly,  take  out  the 
pips,  and  lay  each  slice  on  one  of  beet- 
root, cut  with  a crimped  cutter  to  the 
size ; on  the  lemon  put  a slice  of 
cucumber,  very  thinly  cut ; sprinkle 
with  oil,  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a little 
salt  and  mignonette  pepper.  In  the 
centre  put  an  olive,  plain  or  stuffed 
with  capers  or  anchovies  ; roll  up,  and 
dish  in  a circle,  the  folded  part  down, 
and  slightly  overlapping.  Here  and 
there,  between  them,  put  shrimps  and 
prawns,  and  some  nicely  - trimmed 
radishes.  Fill  up  the  centre  of  the 
dish  with  more  radishes,  celery  cut 
into  even-sized  lengths,  and  strips  of 
beetroot,  with  fillets  of  anchovy  or 
sai'dine  laid  on  them.  Garnish  the 
strips  with  capers,  sprigs  of  chervil, 
small  cress,  &c.  Small  rounds  of  cu- 
cumber, with  an  olive  on  each,  and  a 
little  mayonnaise  on  the  top,  can  also 
be  used  instead  of,  or  with,  the  strips 
of  beetroot ; if  placed  alternately,  as  a 
second  ring,  round  the  centre  of  the 
dish,  they  have  a very  good  effect. 
But  the  exact  arrangement  of  this 
dish  cannot  well  be  detailed  ; it  is 
intended  chiefly  to  suggest  combina- 
tions. For  a large  party,  two  or 
three  dishes  should  be  placed  about  the 
table ; or  the  same  idea  can  be  carried 
out  by  arranging  single  plates,  one  tor 
each  person. 
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STOCK,  AND  THE  STOCK-POT. 

Stock  is  the  basis  of  many  soups,  sauces,  and  gravies;  and  in  houses 
where  its  manipulation  and  manufacture  are  unknown  or  neglected, 
good  cooking  aud  economy  are  practically  nil ; for  besides  the  main 
uses  of  stock,  as  indicated  above,  the  products  of  the  stock-pot  arc  the 
“ making,  so  to  speak,  of  the  little  dishes  which  afford  ready  methods 
of  re  serving  food  in  an  appetising  manner,  and  tend  so  largely  to  the 
prevention  of  waste.  “Keep  your  eye  on  your  stock-pot”  is  an  old 
saying,  and  has  a double  meaning ; and  certainly,  by  keeping  the  stock-pot 
in  her  mind’s  eye,  the  housekeeper  will  learn  how  to  put  everything  to 
the  best  use,  and  avoid  waste  all  round. 

The  mention  of  stock  alarms  some  people ; they  at  once  assume  a great 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Old-fashioned  recipes,  handed  down 
through  generations,  have  much  to  answer  for  in  this  respect ; but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  were  written  in  the  days  when  meat,  was  cheap 
aud  largely  consumed,  when  beef  and  beer  formed  the  standard  English 
breakfast  of  many  a hearty  squire,  aud  the  food  resources  of  the  people 
were  comparatively  limited.  But  altered  prices,  combined  with  the 
changed  dietetic  habits  of  the  people,  have  brought  about  a reform.  Now 
we  know  that  we  can  make  stock  without  the  huge  quantities  of  meat  and 
poultry  demanded  for  the  family  soup  tureen  in  the  “good  old  days.”  In 
fact,  with  a clear  understanding  of  the  principles  the  rest  is  plain  sailing, 
aud  the  cost  simply  a matter  of  requirement  and  management. 

From  the  homely  stock  of  a single  bone  to  the  grand  consomme  of  the 
palaco  there  is  naturally  a wide  range ; and  we  shall  best  meet  the  require- 
ments of  middle-class  households  by  dealing  with  the  stock-pot  of  cveryr- 
day  life,  aud  giving  the  method  of  preparing  a foundation  that  shall  serve 
not  only  for  soups  and  sauces,  but  for  a vast  number  of  purposes  for  which 
water  is  frequently  used  because  no  stock  is  at  hand. 

We  must  explain  at  the  outset  that  when  a high-class  sloch  for  clear 
sou ,p  is  wanted,  it  is  only  possible  to  get  the  requisite  distinctive  flavour 
by  separate  preparation  of  the  meat,  game,  or  poultry,  as  the  case  might 
be;  and  that  a stock  of  mixed  flavours,  such  as  we  are  about  to  describe, 
would  spoil  the  whole.  Thus  the  stock-pot  is  capable  of  use  or  abuse.  A 
gi’eat  mistake  is  sometimes  made  hi  regarding  it  as  a sort  of  culinary  (lust- 
bin,  into  which  everything  that  has  not  a clearly-defined  use.  is  to  be 
thrown.  Incredible  as  it  sounds,  we  have  heard  of  cheese-parings  being 
thus  disposed  of.  Perhaps  this  may  be  set  down  as  the  chief  abuse ; the 
next  is  to  keep  the  pot  always  going,  adding  from  time  to  time  fresh 
scraps.  This  gives  a stale  flavour,  which  no  after  treatment  can  eradicate, 
while  the  contents  are  very  unequally  cooked.  To  make  our  meaning  clear : 
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Fin.  13.— Stock-Pot  with  Tap. 


The  pot  should  he  emptied  every  night,  and  dried  in  the  air  after  washing ; 
cleanliness  in  every  detail  is  the  first  desideratum.  . Let  each  daj  s stock 
be  complete  in  itself,  that  is,  do  not  put  it  back  into  the  pot  next  day 
(only  bones  and  gristly  meat  may  go  on  for  further  cooking).  In  Fig.  13 
is  shown  a stock-pot  of  the  best  kind,  as 
by  means  of  the  inside  strainer  and  the 
tap  which  is  fitted  near  the  bottom  the 
stock  can  be  readily  drawn  off  as  required, _ 
and  free  from  sediment.  If  no  stock-pot 
is  at  hand,  a stout  saucepan,  kept  for  the 
purpose,  with  a good-fitting  lid,  may  be 
substituted.  The  lid  and  rim  must  be 
scrupulously  clean,  or  the  stock  will 
“sour”;  badly-washed  saucepan  lids  have 
ruined  thousands  of  gallons  of  stock. 

What  may  go  into  it?  Scraps  of 
meat,  fresh  or  cooked  ; bits  of  gristle  and 
skin;  the  bones  of  a roast  or  boiled 
joint.  ; game  and  poultry  bones  and  trim- 
mings ; a ham  bone  ; scalded  bacon-rind ; 
a bit  of  milt  or  kidney;  in  fact,  anything 

of  the  kind,  if  free  from  taint.  Game,  if  high,  should  not  go  in, 
and  pork  bones  also  are  better  left  out.  They  are  very  greasy, 
and  should  be  kept  for  such  soups — pea,  lentil,  &e. — as  really  are  better 
cooked  in  greasy  stock.  Vegetables  should  be  used  in  moderation  ; in  hot 
weather  they  are  better  left  out,  especially  turnips,  being  productive  of 
fermentation ; and  in  some  houses  there  arc  not  enough  scraps  and  bones 
to  make  stock  more  than  twice  a week;  then,  as  it  has  to  be  kept,  it  will 
not  keep  if  made  with  vegetables.  In  warm  weather,  stock  must  be  boiled 
up  daily,  and  in  winter  every  other  day.  Nothing  prevents  putrefaction  s« 
thoroughly  as  heat.  Celery,  leeks,  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  bay-leaves, 
thyme,  and  parsley,  may  go  in  in  cool  weather  ; parsnip,  even  in  moderation, 
is  sometimes  objected  to ; otherwise,  a little  improves  the  stock.  Celery- 
seed  should  take  the  place  of  the  fresh  vegetable  when  that  is  not  to  bo 
had.  Of  seasoning,  the  less  the  better  at  starting;  more  can  be  added 
when  the  ultimate  uses  of  the  stock  are  determined.  Just  a few  allspice 
berries  and  mixed  peppercorns,  and  a clove  or  two  stuck  in  the  onions, 
with  a little  salt,  will  suffice.  Fill  up  with  cold  water,  that  is,  cover  the 
contents,  and  an  inch  or  two  more  ; bring  slowly  to  the  boil  (this  makes  a 
great  difference  to  the  goodness- or  otherwise  of  the  liquid),  and  skim  very 
carefully,  just  before  it  boils  is  the  time  ; a pinch  of  salt  and  a spoonful  of 
cold  water  added  two  or  three  times  afterwards  will  throw  up  more  scum, 
which  must  always  be  removed  just  beforo  it  again  boils  up.  After  the 
final  skimming,  boil  steadily  but  continuously  all  day ; do  not  stir  the 
contents,  and  only  remove  the  lid  when  more  water  is  required ; then,  if  by 
an  open  tiro,  remove  the  pot  before  taking  off  the  lid  : ‘‘  theeteam  in,  and 
the  smoke  out  ” is  a good  motto. 

In  recipes  1 and  2 we  show  how  useful  stocks  may  be  got  from  such 
a foundation  as  the  foregoing,  though  in  no  two  houses  will  they  be 
just  alike,  owing  to  the  lack  of  definite  proportions  of  the  various 
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ln^icdiouts.  They  a.re  practically  the  same,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  consistence  or  brightness,  but  we  have  separately  numbered  them  to 
facilitate  reference  in  other  recipes. 

To  extract  all  the  goodness  from  bones  in  making  stock,  a digester  is 
necessary,  and  will  be  found  a most  economical  investment  in  institutions 

where  cooking  is  done  on  a large  scale  and  the 
bones  are  sufficient  in  quantity  to  justify  their 
separate  cooking.  Few  people  realise  the 
full  measure  of  nutriment  derivable  from 
bones,  because  the  time  necessary  to  extract 
it  is  so  seldom  given ; and  it  has  been  well 
said  that  it  must  be  reckoned  by  days  rather 
than  hours.  The  reason  is  that  the  gelatine, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  cook  to  extract, 
is  so  encased  in  its  earthy  covering  that  not 
only  is  long  cooking  needed,  but  the  tem- 
perature  should  be  high,  and  pressure  is 
necessary,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  a digester 
is  all  the  soluble  matter  drawn  out.  Some 
care  is  necessary  in  the  management  of  a 
digester — which  is  a kind  of  stock-pot  with 
a lid  which  tits  so  tightly  that  the  steam  can 
only  escape  when  its  pressure  is  enough  to 
lift  a small  weighted  valve  in  the  top— as  it  should  never  be  more  than 
half  to  three-parts  tilled.  The  bones  should  be  chopped  small ; sometimes 
they  are  crushed  and  tied  iu  a bag,  as  it  is  only  through  the  fractured 
surfaces  that  the  animal  matter  exudes,  this  is  owing  to  the  cellular 
structure,  and  applies  to  bones  from  some  parts  of  an  animal  more  than 
others.  Cold  water  should  be  put  to  the  bones,  aud  salt  added  at  first, 
with  a renewal  after  boiling  point  is  reached. 

When  a bone  looks  dry,  white,  and  full  of  holes,  then,  and  only  then, 
has  it  become  useless  for  culinary  purposes.  These  remarks  may  explain 
why  cooking  a bone  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a haphazard  fashion,  with  or 
without  salt,  at  any  temperature,  the  lid  on  or  off  the  pan,  just  as  it  happens, 
is  not  a satisfactory  culinary  operation,  and  is  quite  certain  to  give  rise  to 
the  opinion  so  often  heard  expressed — that  there  is  “ no  goodness  ” in 
bones,  and  that  they  are  not  “ worth  the  trouble  of  stewing.”  They  are 
well  worth  it,  but  certaiuly  not  when  stewed  in  such  a fashion. 

The  following  stocks  are  suitable  for  many  kinds  of  gravies  and 
sauces,  as  well  as  soups,  and  will  meet  ordinary  requirements,  both  for  plain 
and  rich  dishes.  For  high-class  sauces  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make 
a special  stock,  such  as  those  described  in  Nos.  16  and  17. 


Stock  (No.  1). — When  the  time 
comes  for  straining,  draw  off  from  the 
pot  the  stock  prepared  as  described  on 
p.  25,  or  if  the  stock-pot  has  no  tap, 
ladle  out  as  much  as  possible  without 
disturbing  the  bed  of  bones,  &c,,  at 


the  bottom ; pour  it  through  a fine 
hair  sieve  or  clean  cloth  into  a basin, 
and  set  aside  until  cold.  This  will  bo 
fairly  clear,  without  much  colour  or 
flavour.  It  is  therefore  useful  for 
many  purposes  as  a foundation , and 
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can  be  thickened  and  coloured  as  re- 
quired. It  should  set  into  a jelly. 

Stock  (No.  2). — Have  a second 
basin  in  readiness,  into  which  put  all 
the  remaining  liquid  from  the  pot, 
pressing  the  debris  well.  This  will 
look  thicker  than  No.  1,  and  serve  for 
thick  sauces,  gravies,  &c.  Put  aside 
the  bones  and  gelatinous  pieces  of 
meat  for  further  cooking,  and  throw 
away  the  rest,  i.e.,  the  vegetables. 

Stock  (No.  3). — This  is  called 
Second  Stock.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  bones  and  scraps  used 
for  it  are  cooked  a second  time.  To 
prepare  it,  put  on  the  bones  from  the 
previous  day,  with  a fresh  bone  or  two 
from  veal  or  poultry  if  wanted  strong 
and  good ; add  a little  salt,  and  nothing 
else,  and  cook  all  day.  When  cold, 
this  should  be  very  firm— firmer  than 
stock  made  as  above,  because  by  the 
second  cooking  of  the  bones  more 
gelatine  is  extracted.  It  is,  however, 
comparatively  flavourless  and  colour- 
less. Supposing  it  is  required  for  meat 
pies— say,  by  way  of  example,  a chicken 
pie — all  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  bird 
should  go  in ; and  to  ensure  its  setting 
firmly  when  cold,  in  hot  weather,  a 
calf’s  foot,  or  part  of  one,  will  be 
found  a good  addition.  The  meat 
itself  will  furnish  a separate  dish,  the 
bones  being  cooked  for  some  hours 
longer.  Or  if  the  pie  is  a raised  one, 
the  bones  of  the  bird,  if  boiled  long 
enough,  will  furnish  plenty  of  strong 
stock,  which  will  set  to  a jelly  when 
cold.  If  at  any  time  the  stock  is 
found  to  be  not  stiff  enough  for  any 
particular  purpose,  an  ounce  (or  more, 
if  required)  of  gelatine  should  be  dis- 
solved in  each  quart.  Sheet  gelatine 
will  dissolve  quickly,  but  “ amber 
opaque  gelatine  ” will  be  better  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  a special  kind, 
called  “ soup  strengthener,”  cheaper 
than  the  finer  sorts,  which  is  excellent 
for  giving  body  to  stocks  and  soups. 

Brown  Stock  (No.  4).— This  is  a 
very  useful  stock,  and  handy  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes  ; it  is  also  very  little 
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trouble,  and  by  no  means  expensive. 
Required,  any  bones  from  roast  beef  or 
other  meat,  or  raw  bones,  or  they  can 
be  mixed;  odds  and  ends  of  cooked 
meat,  game,  or  poultry,  or  bones  and 
trimmings  from  raw  birds.  By  way 
of  example,  say,  the  feet,  necks, 
gizzards,  and  livers  of  fowls,  the 
head  and  neck  of  a rabbit,  any  scraps 
of  ham  cooked  or  raw,  some  bacon- 
rind  scalded,  a morsel  of  kidney,  or  a 
bit  of  milt  (butchers  often  call  it  melt), 
and  vegetables  and  spices;  a carrot, 
half  a turnip,  a bit  of  parsnip,  a large 
onion,  a bunch  of  mixed  herbs,  a score 
of  mixed  peppercorns,  and  two  cloves, 
for  each  quart  of  water,  the  quantity 
of  water  being  of  course  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  material  for  stock.  Any 
liquor  from  boiled  fresh  .meat  or 
poultry  should  be  used  in  place  of 
water.  A bit  of  mushroom,  or  even 
the  peelings  well  washed,  will  improve 
the  stock,  but  are  not  essential.  The 
skin  of  an  onion  may  be  added  to  give 
colour.  If  no  beef  bones  are  handy,  a 
bit  of  fresh  gravy  beef  must  be  got. 
First,  melt  a little  fat  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pet,  lay  in  all  the  ingredients,  fry 
them  a good  brown  all  over,  taking 
care  not  to  burn,  then  add  a little 
water,  boil  until  nearly  dried  up,  then 
add  the  requisite  quantity,  with  salt ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  strain.  Cook  ^ 
for  six  hours  or  longer,  strain,  and  set 
aside  until  cold,  then  remove  the  fat, 
and  use  as  required. 

Brown  Stock  (No.  5).— Proceed 
as  above,  but  use  all  bones  and  scraps 
from  game  and  dark  meats  (that  is, 
leave  out  white  meats  and  poultry), 
about  a pound  to  each  quart  of  water, 
then  add  about  four  ounces  of  lean 
ham  and  the  same  weight  of  kidney, 
washed  in  vinegar  and  water,  and  the 
core  removed.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
gredients given  above,  put  in  a few 
allspice  berries,  a sprig  of  basil  and 
lemon-thyme,  and  increase  the  quantity 
of  mushroom.  Allow  about  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  to  three  pints  of 
liquid.  When  this  has  had  six  to 
twelve  hours’  simmering,  press  the 
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debris  well  to  extract  all  the  goodness, 
then  strain  through  a sieve,  letting  all 
go  through  except  the  meat  and  vege- 
tables— that  is,  it  does  not  matter  how 
thick  it  looks.  It  ought  to  be  strong 
both  in  colour  and  flavour.  Both  to 
this  and  No.  4 the  outer  stalks  of 
celery  should  be  added,  or  some  celery- 
seed  tied  in  muslin.  We  may  mention 
that  a very  small  quantity  of  liver, 
calf’s  or  sheep’s,  is  a good  addition  to 
stock  of  this  sort,  but  it  must  not  be 
suflicient  to  predominate.  A few 
ounces  would  do  for  two  to  three 
pints  of  stock,  and  this,  as  well  as 
the  hyjn  and  kidney,  should  be  fried 
with  the  rest  of  the  meat,  bones,  &c. 

Rich  stock  (No.  6).— This  is  the 
foundation  of  good  clear  soup,  and 
must  be  cai’efulty  made.  Take  equal 
'weights  of  shin  of  beef  and  knuckle 
of  veal.  The  beef  gives  colour  and 
flavour,  and  the  veal  imparts  the  de- 
sired gelatinous  matter.  Remove  all 
meat  from  the  bones,  and  cut  it  into 
small  pieces ; then  put  it,  with  the 
bones  chopped  up,  into  cold  water, 
allowing  a pint  for  each  pound  ; and, 
supposing  four  pounds  of  meat  and 
bone,  add  a pint  over  to  allow  for 
boiling  away.  Bring  gradually  to 
boiling  point,  put  in  half  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  skim,  and  then  add  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  : — A large  carrot,  a 
medium-sized  onion,  a couple  of  leeks, 
half  a small  turnip,  half  a head  of 
celery,  a large  bunch  of  parsley,  with 
some  thyme  and  a bay-leaf,  a couple  of 
cloves,  and  a score  of  mixed  pepper- 
corns, and,  if  the  flavour  is  not  disliked, 
a small  piece  of  parsnip.  All  the  vege- 
tables must  be  well  cleansed.  The 
carrot  should  be  brushed,  then  scraped, 
and  only  peeled  if  really  necessary — 
the  outside  being  the  best — and  the 
whole  should  boil  not  less  than  six 
hours,  but  not  fast.  Strain  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve,  and  leave  in  a cold 
place  all  night.  This  must  always  Ire 
made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted  for 
use.  Cost,  from  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  per 
quart. 

Now  for  tho  clarification  of  the 


above.  Remove  the  fat  from  the 
surface  by  dipping  a spoon  in  hot 
water,  for  any  remaining  specks  use 
the  corner  of  a cloth  wrung  out  of  hot 
water ; take  all  impurities  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stock,  and  put  it  into  a 
perfectly  clean  saucepan ; let  it  dis- 
solve by  gentle  heat,  then  measure  it, 
and  to  each  quart  add  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  and  their  shells,  washed  and 
crushed  up,  and  half  a pound  of  lean, 
raw  beef,  chopped  small,  or  passed 
through  a mincer,  with  a few  vege- 
tables to  revive  the  flavour ; no  turnip  ; 
a bit  of  carrot,  celery,  and  onion,  will 
suffice.  The  meat  must  be  well  mixed 
with  tho  stock,  and  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  should  be  slightly  whisked  with 
a spoonful  of  cold  water.  Then 
whisk  quickly  until  a scum  forms,  and 
leave  the  stock,  partly  uncovered,  to 
simmer  for  an  hour  or  more — it  must 
barely  bubble.  There  will  be  a thick 
scum  on  the  top  by  this  time  : do  not 
disturb  it  in  any  way,  simply  pass  the 
soup  through  a cloth  a second  time,  or 
even  a third,  if  not  clear.  For  this,  a 
linen  cloth  or  damask  napkin  is  often 
used,  but  many  prefer  a tammy  cloth, 
which  is,  we  think,  the  best  material, 
as,  being  of  wool,  it  absorbs  any  grease 
left  behind.  It  should  be  a finely- 
woven  one,  and  kept  very  clean,  never 
washed  with  soap.  In  using  it,  it  can 
be  tied  round  the  rim  of  a basin,  to 
hang,  bag-like,  in  the  basin,  or  a chair 
can  be  turned  upside  down  on  a second 
chair,  and  the  corners  of  the  cloth  tied 
to  the  four  legs,  a basin  being  set 
underneath.  Never  press  the  cloth  in 
any  way ; when  the  liquid  is  all 
through,  first  gather  up  the  cloth, 
and  remove  it  without  squeezing  the 
residue,  or  the  whole  will  be  thickened 
and  spoilt.  Instead  of  the  cloth,  a 
jelly  bag  is  voted  by  some  as  indis- 
pensable, but  the  process  is  then  more 
troublesome  and  lengthy,  and  if  made 
as  it  should  be,  there  is  no  need  of  it 
so  far  as  increasing  the  brightness  of 
the  soup  is  concerned. 

The  soup  is  now  read}’  for  the 
garnish  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Remember  to  taste  it  before  clarifying, 
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and  if  necessary  boil  a few  peppercorns 
with  it ; no  pepper,  or  anything  which 
would  cloud  it,  must  be  put  in  after 
the  clearing. 

To  clarify  game  or  poultry  soups, 
proceed  just  as  above,  but  use  raw 
game  or  poultry  in  place  of  half  the 
beef,  of  which  neck  or  other  coarse 
portions  answer  very  well. 

Rich  Stock  (No.  7).  — The 
method  of  making  this  is  similar  to 
the  last,  but  beef  only  is  used.  It 
may  be  all  shin,  or  part  shin  and  part 
from  the  neck.  It  gives  a darker  soup 
than  the  foregoing,  and  though  not 
so  generally  used,  paler  soups  being 
now  fashionable,  it  is  still  preferred  by 
some  people.  Cost,  about  2s.  per  quart. 

Medium  Stock  (No.  8). — Make  it 
as  No.  6 or  7,  but  use  three  pints  of  water 
to  two  pounds  of  meat  and  bone,  which 
for  ordinary  purposes  is  sufficiently 
strong.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  per  quart. 

This  and  the  preceding  stock  may 
be  clarified  as  No.  6,  or  by  the  follow- 
ing method,  which  is  quicker.  Use 
three  eggs,  whites  and  shells,  for  each 
quart  of  stock,  whisk  until  it  is  just 
on  the  point  of  boiling,  then  stop 
instantly,  and  leave  the  stock,  partially 
uncovered,  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
strain  as  directed;  a lump  of  sugar 
will  assist  the  brightness — put  it  in 
before  the  second  straining.  This  is 
apparently  a cheaper  way,  and  many 
writers  on  the  cuisine  contend  that 
clarification  by  the  meat  process  is 
extravagant,  since  eggs  alone  answer 
the  purpose.  So  it  is,  if  the  ortho- 
dox twenty  minutes  only  bo  allowed 
for  the  simmering,  but  by  giving 
an  hour  or  more  the  nutriment  is 
extracted  from  the  added  meat,  and 
a wonderful  change  effected,  the  soup 
gaining  in  flavour  ; whereas,  when 
eggs  alone  are  used,  it  is  robbed  of 
flavour ; and  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  by  clarification  a soup 
is  robbed  of  certain  elements  of  nutri- 
tion, left  behind  in  the  scum ; this  is 
inevitable. 

A soup  clear  enough  for  every-day 
use,  though  not  actually  bright,  can 


be  obtained  by  straining  the  stock 
(after  freeing  it  from  fat  and  sediment 
and  dissolving  it)  through  a cloth, 
without  clarification  of  any  sort ; and 
will  have  in  it  more  nourishment  than 
if  bright,  while  expense  and  trouble 
will  be  saved.  For  such  a soup 
arrowroot  is  a suitable  thickening. 

White  Stock  (No.  9).  — The 
foundation  of  this  is  veal.  Knuckle 
is  best,  or  half  knuckle  and  half  neck 
will  do.  The  bones  of  a boiled 
chicken  or  rabbit,  or  fresh  poultry 
bones,  are  an  improvement,  and  tbe 
liquor  used  should  be  from  boiled 
veal  or  poultry,  if  possible.  For  a 
strong  stock,  use  meat  in  the  propor- 
tion given  in  No.  6,  or  for  medium  stock 
use  the  same  as  No.  8.  A small  piece 
of  calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  or  a 
calf’s  foot,  together  with  a slice  of 
lean  ham  to  each  half-gallon,  will  be 
found  a further  improvement.  Add 
to  each  quart  of  liquid  after  it  boils  a 
small  turnip,  half  a carrot,  a couple 
of  celery-stalks  inner  portion,  a tiny 
bit  of  mace,  half  a dozen  white 
peppercorns,  a leek  white  part,  or  a 
button  onion  or  two,  and  a saltspoonful 
of  salt.  This  is  all  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  as  there  are  many 
uses  for  this,  and  various  flavourings 
are  added  afterwards.  The  method  of 
treatment  is  the  same  as  already  de- 
scribed. At  least  eight  hours  should 
be  given.  This  cannot  be  made  in  a 
hurry.  Cost,  as  Nos.  6 and  8. 

White  stock  (No.  10).— This  is 
plain,  and  costs  very  little.  To  make 
it,  take  a quart  of  water  in  which 
mutton,  veal,  fowl,  or  rabbit,  has 
boiled  ; add  to  it  vegetables  as  above, 
sliced,  and  enough  to  fill  a teacup. 
Season  slightly,  and  boil  down  to  half 
the  quantity.  This  is  for  immediate 
use  only,  for  plain  soups,  hashes,  and 
minces  of  white  meats,  &c.  Strain 
before  using.  If  vegetables  have  been 
boiled  with  the  meat,  the  stock  can  be 
first  boiled  down  without  further  addi- 
tion. 

White  Stock  (No.  11).— This  is 
a purely  vegetable  preparation,  but  if 
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made  as  directed,  will  be  found  very 
good.  It  has  “ body,”  and  is  nourish- 
ing and  tasty.  Take  a couple  of 
quarts  of  the  liquor  from  boiled 
haricot  beans,  rice,  or  macaroni,  or 
mix  them  if  more  convenient.  Put  in 
a large  turnip,  a carrot,  and  half  a 
parsnip,  all  sliced.  Wash  in  several 
waters  an  ounce  of  pearl  barley,  then 
scald  it  for  a few  minutes  in  boiling 
water,  and  add  that  to  the  rest.  In 
another  saucepan  put  an  ounce  of 
butter.  Slice  into  it  an  onion,  the 
white  part  of  a leek,  a tablespoonful 
of  minced  celery,  and  a couple  of 
button  mushrooms.  A bunch  of  herbs 
and  a few  white  peppercorns  should 
also  go  in.  Cook  for  ten  minutes, 
covered,  shaking  often  to  sweat  the 
vegetables  without  browning  them. 
Then  turn  the  whole  into  the  first  pan, 
and  boil  for  two  hours  or  longer, 
stirring  often,  that  the  barley  may  not 
burn.  A little  white  sugar,  a tiny 
lump,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt  should 
be  put  in  just  before  the  first  boil-up, 
and  any  scum,  however  slight,  should 
be  taken  off.  Strain  for  use  as  re- 
quired. This  will  not  keep  in  summer. 
To  those  who  think  that  there  is  no 
flavour  in  vegetables  worth  mention 
unless  meat  be  added  this  will  be  a 
revelation. 

Vegetable  Stock  (No.  12).  — 
Omit  the  barley  in  this,  and  add  to 
the  vegetables  above  - mentioned  a 
handful,  mixed,  of  shredded  lettuce, 
watercress,  sorrel,  and  dandelion ; 
and  in  sweating  them  altogether  let 
them  become  slightly  brown.  Boil 
as  above  directed,  using  the  same 
liquor  for  the  foundation,  and  shortly 
before  straining  put  in  a little  gravy 
salt  to  colour,  a teaspoonful  of  mush- 
room or  walnut  ketchup,  and  a few 
drops  of  tarragon  vinegar  or  a sprig 
of  fresh  tarragon  can  be  boiled  in  the 
stock. 

Fisli  Stock  (No  13).— This  is 
a plain  stock,  suitable  for  sauces. 
Break  up  the  bones  of  any  white  fish, 
fresh  or  cooked.  The  head,  fins,  tail, 
and  bones  from  a sole  that  has  been 


filleted  yield  flavour  and  nutriment, 
and  are  advantageously  added  to  other 
kinds.  To  each  pound  put  a quart  of 
cold  water,  a dessertspoonful  of  white 
vinegar  or  lemon- juice,  a tiny  piece  of 
mace,  six  white  peppercorns,  thyme 
and  parsley  a very  small  bunch,  and  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Skim  often, 
and  boil  gently  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Strain  through  a very  fine  sieve  or 
cloth.  The  lemon-juice  whitens,  and 
helps  the  scum  to  rise. 

Fish  Stock  (No.  14). — This  is 
useful  for  soups.  The  mode  of  making 
it  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  but 
longer  time  must  be  allowed.  Cods’ 
heads,  conger  eels,  fresh  haddocks,  and 
any  cheap  white  fish,  can  be  used  for 
the  foundation.  A sliced  onion  and  a 
bay-leaf  should  be  added,  and  for  a 
good  stock  a pint  of  water  should  be 
used  for  each  pound  of  fish  and  bone. 

Fish  Stock  (No.  15). — The  shell 
of  a lobster,  with  the  heads  and  shells 
of  shrimps  or  prawns,  should  be  used 
for  this,  as  it  is  a stock  for  “ bisque  ” 
soups.  Other  fish,  as  above  indicated, 
may  be  put  with  them.  They  should 
be  just  covered  with  the  water  (other 
flavourings  as  above),  and  allowed  to 
cook  for  several  hours.  To  this  or 
the  foregoing,  oyster  liquor  or  tinned 
oysters  can  be  added  with  advantage ; 
so  can  a pounded  anchovy,  which  has 
the  power  of  developing  the  flavour  in 
a marvellous  way ; a little  essence  of 
anchovy  answers  the  same  purpose, 
but  either  must  be  used  with  caution, 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  overpower 
the  taste  of  all  the  rest. 

Stock  for  good  Gravies  and 
Sauces  (No.  16).- — Required:  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a 
carrot,  a leek,  an  onion,  the  outside 
stalks  of  half  a head  of  celery,  a small 
teaspoonful  of  mixed  peppercorns  and 
allspice  berries,  a couple  of  chillies,  a 
couple  of  cloves,  a bit  of  mace,  a large 
tomato,  four  ounces  of  lean  ham,  a 
mushroom  or  two,  and  a pound  and 
three  quarters  of  gravy  beef.  Fry  the 
sliced  vegetables,  herbs,  and  spice,  in 
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the  butter  with  the  ham  and  beef, 
after  passing  them  through  a mincing 
machine.  When  a rich  brown,  add, 
little  by  little,  two  pints  and  a half  of 
cold  water,  with  a pinch  of  salt ; skim 
carefully,  then  cover  and  boil  gently 
for  three  to  four  hours ; then  strain 
and  leave  until  cold,  and  remove  all 
the  fat.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  per  quart. 

Stock  for  good  Gravies  (No. 
17).— This  is  richer  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Put  the  same  weight  of  meat 


and  ham  in  the  pot,  with  vegetables, 
&c.,  as  above,  but  omit  the  butter  and 
the  frying.  Add  a quart  only  of  cold 
water,  cover  after  skimming,  and  sim- 
mer as  above;  strain,  and,  while  hot, 
add  a teaspoonful  of  extract  of  meat 
or  a bit  of  glaze.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d. 

In  straining  both  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding stocks,  let  all  go  through  except 
the  clebris  of  meat  and  vegetables. 
The  coarser  the  strainer  the  better : a 
fine  one  would  keep  back  a great  deal 
of  the  goodness  of  the  meat. 


SOUPS  AND  SOUP  MAKING. 

There  is  no  branch  of  English  cookery  so  imperfectly  understood,  as  a 
whole,  by  the  average  Englishwoman,  as  the  preparation  of  soup.  The 
basis  of  most  soups  is  stock  in  some  form,  and  although  directions  will  be 
found  for  the  various  kinds  under  their  respective  titles,  we  give  lioro  a 
few  rules  of  universal  application.  And  first,  why  should  it  be,  or 
rather,  why  is  it  true  that  so  many  fail  in  preparing  a good  tureen  of 
soup,  even  when  they  have  the  command  of  ample  material?  while  as  to 
concocting  any  out  of  homely  materials,  such  as  are,  alas!  too  often  thrown 
away,  it  would  frecpiently  mean  a complete  break-down.  Perhaps  the 
chief  cause  of  failure  is,  as  with  Stock,  that  tradition  has  handed  down 
recipes  of  such  a nature,  that  the  idea  that  soup  is  of  necessity  very  trouble- 
some and  expensive  has  gained  so  firm  a footing  that  it  will  not  be  easily 
eradicated.  For  this  reason  recipes  of  an  unnecessarily  complicated 
nature  have  no  place  in  this  work. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  soup  can  bo 
made  without  trouble ; on  the  contrary,  the  preparation  of  some  sorts 
involves  a good  deal,  and  time  must  not  be  begrudged.  We  refer 
rather  to  some  methods  which  are  practically  almost  obsolete,  but 
still  included  in  some  modern  works  on  cookeiy.  For  instance,  the 
boiling  down  of  the  meat  for  drawing  out  the  juices  to  form  a glaze  at 
starting,  mainly  advocated  for  imparting  colour,  can  be  dispensed  with ; 
for  the  process,  though  easy  enough  to  an  experienced  cook,  would  lead 
the  novice  all  astray  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty ; while  we  now 
have  in  “glaze”  and  “extract  of  meat”  useful  media  for  this  and  many 
other  purposes.  For  particulars  of  their  preparation  and  chief  uses, 
also  for  recipes  for  the  cooking  of  vegetables,  croutons,  cpienelles,  and 
other  Garnishes  for  soups,  reference  should  be  made  to  those  headings 
in  the  Index.  Then  the  apparent  number  of  soups  bewilders  some 
people.  “ It  has  been  estimated,”  says  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  “ that 
the  titles  which  denote  these  numerous  varieties  number  altogether 
perhaps  not  less  than  five  hundred,  and  proceeding  on  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  produced  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
present  list  should  not  be  doubled  in  length.  In  reality,  the  number  of 
species  is  very  limited,  but  the  slightest  addition  to  a soup  having  been 
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held  sufficient  to  confer  upon  it  a distinctive  name,  the  idea  of  com- 
plexity and  number  has  been  unnecessarily  fostered.”  This  is  the  fact 
in  a nutshell. 

hi  reality,  there  are  but  five  leading  bases,  from  which  all  other 
varieties  spring : first,  a decoction  of  meat,  from  the  weak  broth  of 
the  modest  scrag  end  of  a neck  of  mutton  to  the  grandest  consomme 
of  the  most  accomplished  French  chef,  made  from  a mixture  of  the  choicest 
meats  and  poultry;  second,  a decoction  of  poultry;  third,  a decoction 
of  game;  fourth,  fish  soups;  and  fifth,  a liquid,  which  is  indebted 
to  the  vegetable  world  of  grain,  herbs,  roots,  and  all  allied  substances. 
To  take  them  in  detail,  we  get  from  the  first  variety  all  the  clear  bright 
soups  that  owe  their  name  to  their  garnish,  and  the  slightly  thickened 
specimens,  which  are  a sort  of  link  between  clear  soups  and  thick  soups. 
The  second  and  third  class  furnish  us  with  all  sorts,  from  chicken  broth  to 
thick  game  soups;  and  when  the  meat  is  passed  through  a sieve  and  added, 
the  result  is  a puree.  The  fourth  class  furnishes  many  kinds,  from  fish 
souchet  to  purees ; and  from  the  fifth  list  we  get  a number  of  kinds, 
mostly  purees,  which  take  their  name  from  the  chief  vegetable  used  in 
their  manufacture. 

Then  there  are,  outside  the  list  above  given,  a few  distinct  kinds,  of 
which  thick  ox-tail,  mock  or  real  turtle,  giblet,  mulligatawny,  and  true 
cock-ci-leekie,  are  specimens.  Either  is  substantial  enough  for  a meal,  or 
the  main  part  of  one  ; for  such,  they  are  admirably  adapted,  but  as  the 
prelude  to  a good  dinner  they  are  decidedly  out  of  place,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  public  dinners,  are  but  little  in  vogue — much  less,  at  any  rate, 
than  a few  year’s  ago. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  what  we  have  described  above  as  a decoction  of 
meat,  it  will  be  found  that  the  homely  broth  or  stock  from  greasy  meat 
will  give  the  most  trouble.  Grease  varies  ; one  form  will  harden  and  can 
be  taken  off  in  a cake,  like  the  fat  from  a boiled  leg  of  mutton ; another 
is  held  in  solution,  like  the  fat  of  a pig’s  head ; after  removing  all  that 
comes  to  the  surface,  it  will  be  found,  if  boiled  up  again,  that  there  is  still 
a good  deal  to  remove,  and  skimming  is  the  only  remedy  so  long  as  there 
is  plenty  of  grease  on  the  surface.  But  when  it  gets  into  the  speckly 
condition,  and  is  only  dotted  over  with  the  grease,  then  a piece  of  blotting 
paper,  or  “kitchen  paper”  of  the  rough  kind,  will  remove  it:  pass  it 
lightly  over,  and  the  grease  will  adhere  to  it.  This  is  also  a good  way  to 
remove  specks  of  fat  from  small  cpiautities  of  stock  or  soup,  if  time  cannot 
be  given  for  it  to  become  cold. 

Assuming  care  in  the  first  stage,  the  ultimate  success  of  a soup  is 
certain  if  the  seasonings  are  judiciously  added.  Much  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  cook,  but,  as  a rule,  more  seasoning,  especially  salt,  is 
needed  for  thick  than  for  clear  soups;  the  latter  are  better  without  made 
sauces,  ketchup  of  any  kind,  ground  spices,  or  colourings.  Wine  is  a 
matter  of  taste  ; it  is  added  much  less  than  it  was.  Clear  soup  should  owe 
its  chief  flavour  to  the  meat  and  vegetables  used  in  making  it.  " Season 
to  taste  ” are  words  that  occur  in  many  of  our  recipes  ; to  lay  down  a 
fixed  quantity  is  not  possible.  Not  only  do  palates  vary,  but  much 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  salt,  Ac.,  used  in  making  the  stock ; also, 
whether  it  has  boiled  down  much  or  little ; while  the  nature  of  the  added 
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ingredients  plays  no  small  pavf  in  the  matter.  A puree  of  the  strictly 
vegetable  class  will  take  almost  double  the  salt  required  for  a clear  soup 
(clarified) ; from  a teaspoonful  per  quart,  to  half  the  quantity,  may  be  set 
down  as  the  approximate  amount  for  soups  ranging  from  the  one  extreme 
to  the  other  in  consistency,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  points  above  indicated. 
Should  an  overdose  of  salt  by  chance  be  added,  if  it  is  not  desirable  to 
dilute  it  with  more  liquid,  a turnip  will  have  a nullifying  tendency;  a 
little  more  thickening,  as  roux,  or  an  egg,  or  some  cream,  just  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soup,  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  Pepper  and  other 
spices  vary  so  much  in  strength,  especially  in  the  ground  state,  being 
often  adulterated,  that  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  cook;  the 
best  is  always  the  cheapest,  and  the  quantities  may  be  more  accurately 
gauged ; soluble  cayenne,  the  best  of  its  kind,  leaves  no  dregs,  but  it 
contains  salt  (it  is  sometimes  called  Indian  salt),  and  this  must  be  remem- 
bered in  using  it.  Lemon  juice  is  usually  added  to  give  a slight  piquancy 
and  blend  the  other  flavours,  not  to  give  an  actually  sour  taste ; anyone 
interested  in  cookery  will  find  out  by  experience  the  meaning  of  this 
remark. 

Of  purees,  the  chief  point  is  to  see  that  they  are  purees  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  by  passing  the  compound  through  a sieve. 
No  one  who  fights  shy  of  the  sieve  or  the  tammy  will  ever  become 
a cook  of  more  than  mediocre  powers,  for  by  these  processes — viz.,  sieving 
and  tammying— are  smoothness,  blended  flavours,  and  digestibility  alone 
ensured. 

In  conclusion,  wo  decidedly  join  .issue  with  some  who  are  well 
able  to  speak  with  authority,  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  if  the  middle 
class  and  artisan  population  made  soup  a standing  dish,  not  only  would 
there  be  a decrease  in  the  meat  bills,  but  people  would  be  better  for  the 
change  ; while  as  to  the  rural  population,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  uses  of  the  herbs  and  vegetables  of  their 
gardens  and  fields  would  be  equal  to  a rise  in  their  wages. 

Of  the  recipes  that  follow,  in  addition  to  what  have  now  become 
standard  soups,  there  are  many  less  known,  but  which  are  very  wholesome, 
and  have  the  merit  of  cheapness  and  all-round  utility.  We  would  again 
remind  the  reader  that  the  stock  is  not  included  in  our  estimates  of  the 
probable  cost,  and  that  such  estimates  must,  in  all  cases,  be  regarded  as 
purely  approximate.  While  people  who  have  the  run  of  a country 
garden  may  reckon  the  cost  of  some  vegetable  purees  as  almost  nil,  some 
dwellers  in  towns,  where  such  things  are  expensive,  may  have  to  pay  even 
moi’o  than  the  average  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  calculate.  The 
same  remark  applies  equally  to  the  relative  value  of  milk  and  cream. 


COLOURINGS  AND  THICKENINGS  FOR  SOUPS  AND 

SAUCES. 


Brown  Roux. — Required  : some 
fine  dry  flour — say,  half  a pound — the 
same  quantity  of  butter,  an  enamelled 
etewpan,  a clear  brisk  fire,  and 

B 


onion.  First  place  the  butter  in  the 
stewpan,  and  melt  it  till  it  runs  to 
what  cooks  call  oil.  It  will  be  found 
that  there  is  a white  scum  at  the  top, 
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and  a milky  sediment  at  the  bottom — 
recollect,  melt  the  butter,  but  do  not 
boil  it.  Skim  the  frothy  top,  and 
pour  otf  what  may  he  called  the  clari- 
fied butter,  leaving  the  milky  sediment 
in  the  pan.  Now  you  have  got  rid  of 
what  is  often  called  the  milk  in  the 
butter.  Next  take  the  stewpan,  and 
having  wiped  it  clean,  pour  back  the 
clarified  butter  into  it,  and  gradually 
mix  in  the  dried  and  sifted  flour,  this 
will  make  a sort  of  pudding,  which 
will  all  cling  together,  and  will  not — 
or  ought  not  if  proper  care  has  been 
taken  to  follow  these  directions — cling 
to  the  stewpan.  Keep  this  over  the 
fire,  and  keep  stirring  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  spoon  till  it  begins  to  change 
colour — i.e.,  it  will  gradually,  from 
being  almost  white,  turn  to  the  colour 
of  underdone  pie-crust.  As  soon  as 
the  colour  begins  to  change,  redouble 
the  stirring,  and  occasionally  remove 
the  stewpan  from  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes  altogether,  in  order  that  the 
flour  should  not  be  fried  brown  too 
quickly,  for  this  is  really  all  that  is 
being  done.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  butter  and  flour  will  go  on  boiling 
after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  fire 
ten  minutes  or  more,  such  is  the 
power  enamelled  stewpans  possess  of 
retaining  the  heat.  Have  ready  two 
slices  out  of  the  centre  of  a good-sized 
onion  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  Keep  stirring  the  butter  and 
flour  till  it  is  of  a light  brown  colour, 
then  take  the  stewpan  off  the  fire,  and 
throw  in  the  two  slices  of  onion,  which 
have  the  double  advantage  of  slacken- 
ing the  heat  and  of  imparting  a rich 
flavour  to  the  thickening.  This  will 
cause  a spluttering,  and  cai’e  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  splashes  on  the  backs 
of  the  hands.  Keep  stirring  till  all 
bubbling  has  ceased,  and  this  will  bo 
longer  than  many  would  imagine. 
Pour  off  what  will  now  be  a rich 
brown  fluid,  which  will  assume  the 
appearance  of  light  chocolate  when 
cold,  into  small  jars  for  use.  It  will 
keep  for  months,  and  is  always  at 
hand ; in  the  end  it  saves  time  and 
trouble,  while  the  difference  in  the 


taste  of  a soup  or  sauce  thickened 
with  roux  and  one  thickened  with 
raw  flour  is  incalculable. 

Browned  Flour.— This  is  use- 
ful for  thickening  plain  hrown  soups, 
sauces,  &c.  It  should  be  prepared 
when  the  oven  is  cool.  Pass  the  flour 
through  a sieve,  spread  it  on  a tin  or 
old  dish,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  until  a 
nice  brown,  like  the  crust  of  a well- 
baked  loaf  ; it  should  be  turned  edges 
to  middle  during  the  process,  that  the 
outer  part  may  not  be  burnt;  when 
evenly  coloured,  put  it  through  the 
sieve  again,  and  store  it,  when  cold,  in 
canisters  or  bottles  for  use.  Ordinary 
flour,  of  good  quality,  should  be  used 
for  this — that  is,  no  "flour  of  the  self- 
raising  kind  must  be  used,  neither 
does  whole-meal  answer,  as  it  must  be 
quite  finely  ground. 

Browning,  Liquid.— Put  two 

ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  in  a 
I small  iron  saucepan ; let  it  melt,  stir- 
! ring  with  an  iron  spoon ; when  very 
! dark,  but  it  must  not  become  black, 
j add  half  a pint  of  hot  water ; let  it  boil 
up,  and  when  cool  bottle  it.  This 
requires  a little  care ; if  burnt  much, 
it  is  very  unpleasant,  but  if  not  burnt 
enough  to  take  off  the  sweetness  it 
will  be  sickly.  A very  few  drops  are 
required  to  colour  a quart  of  liquid. 

No.  2-  Por  this,  equal  weights 
of  onions,  vinegar,  moist  sugar,  and 
water,  are  needed.  Put  the  onions, 
sliced,  in  a stewpan  of  untinned  iron, 
with  the  water;  in  a few  minutes 
add  the  sugar,  and  boil  until  a very 
dark  brown.  Boil  the  vinegar  sepa- 
rately, and  add  to  the  rest,  then  take 
from  the  fire,  strain  when  cooled  a 
little,  and  bottle  for  use  when  quite 
cold.  This  can  only  be  used  when  an 
onion  or  an  acid  flavour  may  safely  bo 
added  to  the  dish.  It  is  quite  un- 
suitable for  delicate  preparations,  but 
for  all  kinds  of  plain  savoury  soups, 
&c.,  it  is  very  useful. 

No.  3. — This  is  simple,  as  it 
imparts  no  unpleasant  taste.  Put  two 
ounces  of  the  darkest  chicory  in  a 
muslin  bag  ; put  it  in  a pint  of  water, 
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and  boil  to  half  a pint ; strain  and 
bottle  when  cold.  More  of  this  is 
required  than  of  the  others  for  the 
same  proportion  of  liquid. 

No.  4. — This  is  the  most  homely 
of  all.  It  is  favoured  by  vegetarians 
for  browning  soups.  Toast  a piece  of 
crust  of  bread  very  carefully  until 
well  dried  and  dark,  but  unburnt  ; 
put  it  in  the  cold  water  or  vegetable 
stock  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  soup  ; 
when  sufficiently  coloured  take  out  the 
bread.  It  must  not  be  put  into  boil- 
ing liquid,  or  it  would  break  up. 

Liaisons. — This  is  a French  term, 
given  to  various  thickening  media — a 
liaison  is  really  a support  to  the  liquid ; 
by  its  aid  separation  is  prevented,  and 
the  ingredients  are  all  amalgamated. 
The  most  commonly  used  materials  are 
roux,  arrowroot,  ground  rice,  barley, 
&c.  The  same  term  is  often  applied  to 
butter  for  enriching  sauces,  but  this  is 
a misnomer,  as  that  does  not  thicken 
of  itself.  Eggs  and  cream  furnish  the 
liaison  for  rich  soups,  together  with 
(in  some  cases)  the  French  prepara- 
tions of  tapioca,  sago,  &c.  The  yolks 
of  the  eggs  only  are  used;  they  should 
be  beaten  well,  and  blended  with  a 
little  of  the  soup,  somewhat  cool,  and 
added  to  the  rest,  always  below  boiling 
point.  It  must  then  be  thoroughly 


heated,  and  this  requires  attention  ; if 
not  hot  enough,  it  will  not  “ bind,’’ 
and  if  too  hot — should  it  happen  to 
boil— it  will  curdle.  Always  strain 
the  eggs  after  beating,  that  tho 
“ speck  ” may  be  removed.  In  using 
the  dry  materials,  either  kind,  mix  it 
first  with  a little  cold  liquid,  then 
with  some  of  the  hot  soup,  and  stir 
the  whole  well,  while  adding  it  to  tho 
contents  of  the  soup  pot : to  guard 
against  lumps,  it  is  well  to  strain  after 
mixing  it,  before  putting  it  in  the 
soup. 

White  Roux.-  This  is  made  in 
the  same  way  as  the  brown , but  it  is 
removed  from  the  fire  before  it  has 
acquired  colour ; it  wants  cooking, 
without  browning— that  is,  just  before 
it  begins  to  turn  colour  it  should  be 
taken  from  the  fire.  Between  this  and 
raw'  flour  there  is  as  distinct  a differ- 
ence as  between  unbaked  dough  and  a 
crisply  baked  loaf,  or  raw  and  baked 
pie-crust.  This  is  used  for  many 
kinds  of  white  soups  and  sauces,  and 
the  quantity  required  varies  from  a 
teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful  to  each 
pint  of  liquid ; to  the  thick  soups  or 
purees  the  minimum  quantity  only  is 
required  ; but  it  is  well  always  to  add 
it  gradually,  and  a small  quantity 
only  at  first. 


MEAT,  GAME,  AND 

Almond  Soup.— Required : one 
quart  of  stock  (No.  9),  one  pint  of  milk, 
two  eggs  boiled  hard,  one  ounce  of 
almonds,  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
two  ounces  of  cooked  white  meat 
or  poultry,  seasoning.  Cost,  about 
9d. 

Mince  tho  meat,  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  with  the  bread  and  the  yolks 
of  tho  eggs,  moistening  from  time 
to  time  with  a little  hot"  stock ; then 
add  the  almonds,  sweet  ones,  finely 
ground;  pour  over  tho  rest  of  the 
stock,  and  put  into  a clean  saucepan. 
In  another  saucepan  put  the  milk, 
ydth  a blade  of  mace  and  half  a 
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dozen  white  peppercorns,  bring  it  to 
the  boil,  then  stir  in  the  rice-flour 
blended  with  cold  milk  into  a smooth 
paste ; take  out  the  spices  and  boil  for 
ten  or  twelve  minutes,  stirring  all  the 
time.  When  the  stock  boils,  mix  tho 
contents  of  the  two  pans  together, 
adding  salt  to  taste,  but  this  should 
be  delicately  flavoured. 

For  richer  soup,  beat  in  a gill  of 
cream  last  moment,  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  meat.  For  a still  more 
delicate  almond  flavour,  soak  some 
shredded  almonds  in  a little  milk  until 
flavoured,  then  strain  tho  milk  to  the 
rest  of  the  liquid. 
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Apple  Soup.  — Required  : ono 
pound  of  good  apples,  rather  tart  ones, 
a pint  and  a half  of  stock  (No.  2), 
salt  and  pepper,  a pinch  of  ground 
cloves,  ginger,  and  curry-powder,  one 
ounce  each  of  butter  and  hour.  Cost, 
about  4d, 

Make  the  stock  hot,  slice  the  apples 
into  it  without  coring  or  peeling,  put 
in  the  whole  of  the  seasoning,  and 
boil  gently  to  a-pulp,  then  pass  through 
a sieve.  Put  it  hack  in  the  pan  with 
the  flour  mixed  with  cold  water  and 
the  butter;  boil  up  again  for  ten 
minutes,  and  dilute  with  a little  more 
stock  if  preferred  thinner. 

Apple  and  Spinach  Soup.— 

Boil  the  apples  in  the  stock  as  above, 
then,  after  sieving,  put  it  back  in 
the  saucepan  with  some  boiled  spinach, 
chopped  finely,  enough  to  fill  a break- 
fast-cup ; boil  up,  and  put  in  part  of 
a small  lettuce,  shredded,  and  some 
mixed  herbs  in  powder;  boil  for  a 
few  minutes  longer,  then  serve  with 
egg-balls  and  fried  bread  in  strips  or 
dice. 

This  is  very  wholesome  and  palat- 
able. Turnip-tops,  Brussels  sprouts, 
young  cabbage,  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  “ greens  ” may  be  served  in 
the  same  way.  If  thickening  is  pre- 
ferred, a little  sago  may  be  used,  or 
rizine,  florador,  &c.  For  white  soups 
or  maigre  soups,  use  milk  and  vege- 
table stock ; the  latter  should  be  used 
to  boil  the  apples  in,  and  the  milk 
put  in  afterwards. 

Artichoke  Pur^e.—  Required : 
three  pounds  of  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  seasoning,  herbs, 
a couple  of  ounces  of  minced  celery  and 
onions,  a gill  of  cream,  one  pint  of  milk, 
and  three  pints  of  stock  (No.  9).  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d. 

Peel  and  slice  the  artichokes,  keep- 
ing them  well  under  water  while 
peeling,  to  preserve  their  colour;  throw 
them  into  cold  water  with  a few 
drops  of  lemon- juice  in;  drain  them, 
and  put  them  with  the  other  vege- 
tables and  a little  mignonette  pepper 
in  a stew-pan ; cook  for  a quarter  of 


an  hour  without  colouring.  Add  the 
stock,  boil  to  a pulp,  then  boil  the 
milk  and  cream  with  an  ounce  of 
arrowroot.  Pass  the  puree  through 
a hair  sieve,  add  the  milk,  &c.,  re- 
boil, and  season  to  taste.  Add  a drop 
or  two  of  lemon-juice  off  the 'fire. 
Serve  with  dice-shaped  crofltons. 

Asparagus  Puree.— Required : 
half  a hundred  heads  of  asparagus, 
one  pint  of  stock  (No.  9),  half  a pint  of 
milk,  a gill  of  cream,  salt  and  pepper, 
two  ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of 
butter.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Cut  off  the  hard  ends  of  the 
asparagus,  wash  the  rest,  and  slice 
them  (reserving  the  tips)  half  an  inch 
or  so  in  length,  keeping  them  in  cold 
water  until  wanted.  Put  in  a pan  the 
stock  and  sliced  asparagus,  boil  until 
soft,  then  pass  through  a sieve. 
Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour  and 
milk,  and  stir  until  it  boils,  then  put 
in  the  stock  and  the  asparagus  tips 
well-drained  from  the  water,  simmer 
for  ten  minutes  more,  and  serve. 
This  should  be  delicately  seasoned.  It 
is  a very  quickly  prepared  soup.  The 
tips  may  take  rather  longer,  but  caro 
is  needed  to  prevent  their  breaking. 
They  should  be  distinct  in  the  puree. 

Asparagus  Pur6e  (from  Tinned 
Asparagus). — This  will  make  good 
soup.  It  must  bo  taken  carefully 
from  the  tin  to  prevent  the  points 
breaking ; they  should  bo  cut  off 
and  laid  aside.  The  asparagus,  being 
cooked,  can  be  passed  through  the 
sieve  after  a boil  up  in  the  stock,  the 
points  being  added  a minute  or  two 
before  serving.  For  a plain  soup, 
only  the  stalks  need  be  used,  the  points 
can  be  kept  for  garnishing  or  other 
purposes.  Both  this  and  the  above 
may  be  coloured  slightly  with  green 
vegetable  colouring. 

Asparagus  Soup,  Clear.  — 

Clear  stock,  made  by  the  directions 
given  in  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  but  with  a 
very  slight  flavouring  of  vegetables 
and  herbs,  forms  the  foundation  of 
this.  It  should  be  clarified  and  most 
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delicately  seasoned.  For  a quart,  allow 
a sixth  or  an  eighth  the  measure  of 
asparagus  tips  or  points  (they  are 
called  by  either  name) ; these  should 
he  boiled  until  tender  in  water,  and 
put  in  the  soup  just  before  serving. 

The  water  in  which  the  asparagus  is 
boiled  may  he  put  into  vegetable  soup 
of  any  kind. 

A mixture  of  asparagus  tips,  green 
peas,  and  cucumber,  cut  with  a “ pea 
cutter,”  is  a nice  garnish  for  clear 
soups. 

Austrian  Bean  Soup.  — Re- 
quired: a pint  of  brown  haricots,  a 
small  carrot,  an  onion  or  two,  half  a 
turnip,  and  some  outer  stalks  of 
celery,  salt,  and  peppercorns,  two 
ounces  of  dripping,  a pinch  of  sugar, 
and  two  quarts  of  stock  (No.  2). 
Cost,  about  7d. 

Soak  the  beans  in  the  cold  stock, 
bring  it  slowly  to  the  boil,  and  add 
the  sugar  and  peppercorns,  with  a 
clove.  Slice  the  vegetables  and  fry 
them  brown  in  the  dripping;  then 
add  them,  and  boil  the  whole  gently, 
with  very  frequent  skimming,  for 
three  hours  or  more;  then  pass  it 
through  a coarse  sieve,  re-heat,  and 
season  to  taste,  and  serve  with 
croutons. 

This  is  very  rich  and  nourishing. 
If  liked,  a glass  of  claret  can  be 
added. 

“ Barley  Soups,”  says  a writer, 
“ are  among  the  most  valuable.  The 
Scotch  people,  who  use  it  (barley) 
abundantly,  get  from  it  both  the 
thickening  and  blending  element  in 
the  basis  of  their  broths.”  Count 
Kumford  wrote  many  years  ago  that 
“barley  requires  much  management 
and  long  boiling,  but  when  properly 
managed  it  gives  a degree  of  richness 
which  nothing  else  can  give,  and 
thickens  a vast  quantity  of  water.” 
Barley- flour,  a refined  barley-meal,  is 
yory  useful  for  thickening  soups,  as 
it  requires  much  less  boiling  than 
pearl  or  Scotch  barley.  The  last- 
named  is  more  nutritious  than  pearl 
barley,  but  it  takes  longer  to  cook. 


When  freed  from  husk,  and  rounded 
in  the  process  of  milling,  Scotch  or 
pot  barley  becomes  pearl  barley, 
which  is  often  very  dirty,  and  needs 
careful  washing  and  scalding ; or  for 
delicate  dishes  it  is  better  brought 
to  the  boil  in  water,  and  strained 
before  using,  as  this  ensures  greater 
cleanliness. 

Barley  Grits  Soup.— Groats, 
whole  white  ones,  are  required  for 
this.  {See  Cohn  Grits  Soup,  and 
follow  the  directions,  but  allow  from 
two  to  three  hours  for  the  cook- 
ing.) Much  trouble  may  be  saved  by 
using  a jar  in  the  same  way  as  for 
Corn  Soup.  The  groats  should  be 
the  best  quality,  the  same  as  are  used 
for  white  puddings ; these  are  very 
nourishing  for  children.  Water  can 
be  used  in  place  of  stock,  then  milk 
should  be  put  in  after  the  grain  has 
become  soft.  A mixture  of  groats 
from  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  may  be 
used.  People  with  whom  the  old- 
fashioned  dish  known  as  frumenty,  or 
furmenty,  is  popular,  will  enjoy  all 
these  soups,  which  are  of  German 
origin. 

Beetroot  Soup. — Required  one 
quart  of  stock  (No.  8),  some  beetroot 
and  onions,  seasoning,  vinegar,  and 
cold  meat.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Boil  up  the  stock,  then  fry  some 
small  onions,  finely  chopped,  a delicate 
brown  in  hot  fat,  with  a pinch  of 
sugar.  About  a couple  of  ounces 
should  then  be  put  into  the  stock,  with 
a little  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and 
celery-seed  tied  in  muslin,  with  a 
clove  or  two  and  some  Jamaica  pepper- 
corns, about  half  a dozen.  Boil  and 
skim  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; then 
take  out  the  seasoning  bag,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  French  or 
Italian  red— or  they  may  be  mixed — 
and  a teacupful  or  so  of  boiled  beet- 
root in  dice  or  any  desired  fancy 
shapes.  Then  put  in  some  underdone 
cooked  meat  (beef  is  preferable),  very 
finely  minced  ; it  must  be  quite  free 
from  fat  and  gristle.  Cover,  and 
leave  to  heat  through  for  ten  or  fifteen 
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minutes,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  once 
after  the  meat  is  in.  For  a thick 
beetroot  soup  add  a little  brown  roux, 
and  pass  the  beetroot  through  a sieve 
after  chopping  it  up. 

About  four  ounces  of  meat  will  serve. 
Game  or  poultry  can  be  used  instead, 
if  more  convenient. 

Bottled  Soups.  — These  differ 
from  the  soups  in  tins.  They  are  of 
better  quality,  and  higher  in  price — 
from  fifteenpence  to  two  shillings  is 
the  average  for  the  ordinary  kinds. 
Turtle  and  rich  concentrated  prepara- 
tions and  invalid  specialties  are  much 
higher — six  or  seven  shillings  per 
pint.  Both  French  and  English  firms 
do  a large  trade  in  these  soups.  The 
clear  and  thick  varieties  are  well  re- 
presented, the  former  being  beauti- 
fully bright,  and  worthy  a place 
at  any  table.  To  those  people  who 
are  always  better  satisfied  when  they 
see  what  they  are  buying,  and  who 
are  of  opinion  that  tinned  goods 
always  taste  of  the  tin,  these  soups 
will  commend  themselves,  the  ad- 
vantages of  contact  with  so  un- 
objectionable a material  as  glass  being 
obvious.  In  most  cases  directions 
for  use  accompany  the  soups.  Some 
are  served  with  little  dilution  ; others 
bear  a considerable  quantity  of  water. 
One  hint  as  to  the  re-heating  may  be 
useful.  They  should  never,  especially 
the  clear  kinds,  be  put  into  a saucepan 
that  is  not  most  scrupulously  clean, 
for  not  only  would  the  flavour  suffer, 
but  the  brightness  would  be  lost. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  clarification  will  not  need 
this  caution,  but  sometimes— indeed 
very  often — these  goods  are  bought 
for  special  occasions  or  for  invalids, 
when  appearances  have  to  be  carefully 
studied. 

Brown  Artichoke  Soup.— 

Required  : two  pounds  of  artichokes 
(Jerusalem),  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  extract  of  meat,  a table- 
spoonful each  of  sliced  carrots,  celery, 
and  turnips  ; seasoning,  a little  brown 
roux.  Cost,  about  9d. 


Prepare  the  vegetables  as  for  Arti- 
choke Puk£e  ; fry  them  in  the  butter, 
add  a spoonful  of  flour,  and  brown  it, 
then  the  stock,  from  two  to  three 
pints.  For  a good  soup  use  No.  8,  for 
plainer  soup  No.  2 or  4.  Boil  until  it 
can  be  sieved,  then  add  the  meat 
extract,  roux,  and  seasoning,  and  a 
little  more  stock  if  needed;  skim  care- 
fully, and  serve.  Many  other  soups 
usually  prepared  with  white  stock 
are  very  good  thus  made.  Turnip, 
marrow,  parsnip,  &c.,  are  examples. 
Some  vegetables,  being  very  watery, 
require  less  stock.  If  at  any  time  too 
much  is  added,  more  thickening  must 
be  put  in,  or  the  soup  reduced 
by  boiling  it  quickly  for  a few 
minutes. 

Brown  Liver  Soup. — This  will 
be  liked  by  all  lovers  of  game  soups, 
of  which  it  is  an  imitation.  It  is 
a very  excellent  soup  of  the  savoury 
kind.  First  make  the  foundation  as 
follows : — Put  into  a saucepan  a bit 
of  bacon,  an  onion,  some  cloves  and 
black  peppercorns,  a pound  of  lean 
beef,  minced,  and  an  ounce  of  grated 
carrot ; fry  for  a minute,  then  pour  in 
water  to  cover,  and  simmer  until  the 
moisture  has  nearly  dried  up ; then 
pour  over  three  pints  of  stock,  ordinary, 
from  bones,  &c.,  and  cook  gently  for 
an  hour  or  two  ; press  the  meat  from 
time  to  time,  then  strain  the  soup  off, 
and  put  to  it  six  ounces  of  calf’s  liver 
that  has  been  fried  and  pounded, 
and  seasoned  with  salt,  black  pepper, 
nutmeg,  and  powdered  herbs,  and 
rubbed  throjigh  a sieve ; add  a little 
brown  roux,  boil  the  whole  up,  and 
serve  with  strips  from  a French  roll 
dipped  in  hot  butter,  and  crisped  in  the 
oven.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  per  quart. 

Another  variation  of  this  is  made  by 
frying  the  liver  with  the  other  in- 
gredients at  starting,  and  cooking  with 
the  rest.  It  is  removed  with  the  beef 
in  this  case,  and  a thickening  of  sago 
or  other  cereal  is  put  into  the  soup 
with  the  roux.  Both  soups  need  care- 
ful skimming.  The  beef  should  go 
into  the  stock-pot. 
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Brown  Onion  Soup.— Required : 
two  pounds  of  onions,  two  leeks,  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  two  cloves,  a bay- 
leaf  and  sprig  of  thyme,  two  ounces  of 
raw  ham,  two  ounces  of  clarified  fat, 
salt,  sugar,  two  ounces  of  browned 
flour,  two  quarts  of  stock  (No.  2),  a 
morsel  of  pastille  de  legumes  (Season- 
ings) or  a pinch  of  browning  salt,  and 
a few  slices  of  carrot.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Put  into  a pan  the  fat  and  ham  in 
strips  ; when  hot,  add  the  onions  and 
leeks  in  slices,  the  carrots  and  sugar, 
stir  until  brown,  then  pour  in  the  hot 
stock ; boil  up  and  skim,  put  in  the 
spices  and  herbs,  and  boil  down  to  a 
pulp.  Pass  through  a sieve,  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  pan  with  the  thickening, 
colouring,  and  salt  to  taste ; add  a little 
more  stock  if  required,  but  it  should  be 
thick;  boil  up,  andserve.  Grated  cheese 
may  be  served  with  this,  if  liked.  If 
English  onions  are  used,  they  should 
be  first  scalded  ; Spanish  ones  do  not 
need  this. 

Brown  Onion  Soup  (Rich).— 
Use  stock  (No.  4),  and  thicken  with 
brown  roux,  taking  care  to  skim  well. 
Serve  fried  croutons,  cut  into  rounds 
the  size  of  a shilling,  with  this. 

Brown  E.ice  Soup,—  Required : 
a quart  of  stock  (No.  2 or  4),  a tea- 
spoonful of  pure  mushroom  catsup,  a 
tablespoonful  of  tomato  catsup,  two 
ounces  of  browned  rice,  and  a medium- 
sized onion ; salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Cost,  about  4d. 

The  rice  should  be  Patna,  boiled  as 
for  curry,  but  left  until  cold.  Put  it 
in  a baking-tin  with  a little  liquid 
butter ; set  it  in  the  oven,  and  bake 
it  until  golden  brown  all  over,  and  the 
butter  absorbed.  It  must  be  turned 
about  from  time  to  time.  Meanwhile, 
peel,  mince,  and  fry  an  onion  in  a little 
more  butter  until  nearly  tender ; drain 
it,  and  put  in  a pan,  with  the  rice  and 
all  the  other  materials  ; boil  until  the 
onion  is  soft,  and  serve  hot. 

This  is  an  American  soup,  very 
savoury  and  appetising.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  rice  be  well  rinsed  in  water 
after  boiling,  and  well  dried ; other- 


wise, in  baking  it  the  grains  will  clog, 
instead  of  separating,  as  they  should, 
for  every  grain  to  be  distinct. 

Brnnoise  Soup— A good  Vege- 
tarian recipe. — Required  : one  quart 
of  stock  (No.  11),  one  pint  of  milk, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  one  ounce  of 
corn-flour,  one  ounce  of  fine  sago,  salt, 
pepper,  and  celery  salt,  a tablespoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  carrots,  turnips, 
leeks,  and  onions,  a few  slices  of 
cucumber,  a bay-leaf,  and  tiny  blade 
of  mace.  Cost,  about  Sd. 

Prepare  the  vegetables  by  cleansing 
and  cutting  them  into  slices  the  third 
of  an  inch  thick,  then  into  dice  shapes. 
Bring  the  stock  to  the  boil,  put  in  the 
carrots,  and  sprinkle  in  the  sago  ; add 
the  parsley,  bay-leaf,  and  mace  tied  in 
muslin.  In  ten  minutes  put  in  the 
onions  and  leeks,  then  the  cucumber 
and  turnips;  there  should  be  enough 
vegetables  mixed  to  fill  a half-pint 
measure.  Now  boil,  and  stir  gently 
until  all  are  tender,  then  mix  the  corn- 
flour and  milk,  and  boil  them  sepa- 
rately ; remove  the  bag  from  the 
soup,  squeezing  it  a little  to  give  a 
green  tinge ; add  the  milk,  season  to 
taste,  and  serve. 

Brunoise  Soup,  Brown.  — 

This  may  be  made  from  clear  stock, 
clarified  or  not ; if  the  former,  boil 
the  vegetables  separately  until  quite 
done,  and  add  them  last  thing,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  sherry  to  a pint  of 
soup.  If  the  stock  is  not  clarified, 
boil  the  vegetables  until  nearly  done  in 
water,  then  finish  them  in  the  soup. 
There  should  be  about  a sixth  the 
measure  of  vegetables  to  stock  ; young 
vegetables  should  be  chosen.  To  pre- 
pare them,  wash  them  thoroughly,  and 
cut  them  into  slices  of  about  the  third 
of  an  inch,  then  into  squares  like  tiny 
dice.  The  most  suitable  kinds  qre 
can’cts,  turnips,  onions,  cucumber, 
and  celery,  if  obtainable ; the  outer 
part  of  carrots  should  he  used,  and 
turnips,  unless  young,  are  better 
omitted.  French  are  useful,  but  they 
take  longer  to  boil  than  English 
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turnips.  Stocks  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8 are 
all  suitable  for  this. 

Calf’s  Feet  Soup,— This  re- 
sembles ox-foot  soup,  but  is  more 
delicate  in  flavour.  A set  of  feet  will 
make  two  quarts  of  very  good  soup, 
and  then  the  bones  will  make  good 
second  stock.  After  cleansing  and 
dividing  the  feet,  put  them  on  in  cold 
water,  with  vegetables  and  a hunch  of 
herbs;  bring  to  the  boil  and  skim, 
and  cook  until  the  hones  will  slip  out 
if  the  feet  are  to  he  served  in  the  soup, 
hut  if  for  a separate  dish  serve  the 
feet  as  soon  as  they  are  tender.  ( See 
recipes  for  Calf’s  Feet.  ) This  soup  is 
often  served  clear,  in  which  case  a 
small  quantity  of  extract  of  meat 
should  he  put  in,  and,  if  liked,  a 
spoonful  of  wine,  with  vegetables  in 
shapes,  or  Italian  paste,  or  anything 
which  would  he  added  to  ordinary 
clear  soups;  if  thickened,  finish  like 
Mock  Tuktle.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  quart. 

This  stock  is  also  suitable  for  the 
foundation  of  any  good  white  soup. 

Calf’s  Feet  Soup,  Piquant.  — 

After  cooking  the  feet,  leave  the  stock, 
after  straining,  until  next  day ; then 
measure  it ; supposing  two  quarts,  boil 
down  to  three  pints,  with  a slice  of 
lean  ham  and  a fried  onion ; then 
strain  and  skim.  Put  in  the  following 
ingredients,  and  serve  at  once,  after 
just  bringing  it  to  the  boil  again  : — a 
teaspoonful  of  French  vinegar,  the 
same  of  tomato  vinegar  and  vinegar 
from  pickled  cucumbers,  a few  grains 
of  cayenne  pepper,  a dessert-spoonful 
of  extract  of  meat,  half  an  ounce  of 
glaze  dissolved  in  a glass  of  claret, 
salt  to  taste,  and  a teaspoonful  each 
of  very  finely-chopped  parsley  and 
chervil,  with  a few  shreds  of  fresh 
tarragon.  Have  the  tureen  ready 
heated,  with  three  ounces  of  rice, 
boiled  as  for  curry  and  browned  (see 
Bkown  Rice  Soup)  ; pour  the  soup 
over,  and  cover  at  once  ; then  serve. 

This  is  a very  delicious  soup,  and 
quite  inexpensive.  Cost,  about  4d. 
per  pint.  The  feet  make  a separate 
dish. 


Calf’s  Head  Soup.  — See  Mock 
Turtle. 

Cauliflower  and  Cheese 
Soup.— This  will  furnish  an  illus- 
tration of  what  may  be  done  with  cold 
vegetables  in  the  way  of  soups,  and 
from  other  materials  of  the  same 
nature  an  endless  variety  may  be 
furnished.  This  is  very  delicious  and 
nourishing.  Required  : one  quart  of 
bone  or  vegetable  stock,  one  pint  of 
milk,  two  ounces  each  of  butter,  rice- 
flour,  and  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
some  sprigs  of  cooked  cauliflower  the 
size  of  a shilling,  and  enough  to  fill 
a breakfast-cup,  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  boiled  rice,  semolina, 
or  macaroni  cut  small,  a little  celery, 
salt,  white  pepper,  and  cayenne,  and 
two  eggs.  Cost,  about  lOd.  May  bo 
made  in  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Boil  the  stock,  add  the  cauliflower, 
and  season  it  nicely ; melt  the  butter, 
stir  in  the  rice-flour,  add  the  milk 
gradually,  and  boil  up ; stir  in  the 
grated  cheese  off  the  fire,  and  add  the 
eggs  singly,  beating  hard  for  a minute 
or  two.  Do  not  boil  again  : the  steam 
will  cook  them.  Stir  in  the  rice  or 
macaroni,  mix  well,  then  pour  into  the 
tureen,  and  add  the  boiling  stock  by 
degrees.  When  serving,  hand  round 
some  more  grated  cheese. 

Carrot  Puree  (Superlative).— 
Required : six  carrots,  a lump  of 

sugar,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  onion, 
one  turnip,  two  celery  stalks,  two 
ounces  of  lean  ham,  two  leeks,  salt  and 
peppercorns,  one  quart  of  stock  (No. 
8),  and  half  an  ounce  of  glaze.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Wash  and  brush  the  carrots,  take  off 
the  red  part,  and  put  it  into  a pan  with 
the  butter  and  the  rest  of  the  vegetables 
sliced;  add  the  ham  in  dice,  and  a 
dozen  of  mixed  peppercorns,  a little 
salt,  and  the  sugar.  Sweat  for  fifteen 
minutes,  pour  in  the  stock  boiling,  and 
cook,  with  frequent  skimming,  for  an 
hour  and  a half,  or  until  the  whole  can 
be  sieved ; then  return  it  to  the  pan,  stir 
in  the  glaze,  and  serve  as  soon  as  it  is 
hot.  If  no  glaze  is  handy,  use  a tea- 
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spoonful  of  extract  of  meat  with  half 
an  ounce  of  French  sheet  gelatine  or 
“ amber  opaque  gelatine  ” ; hut  if  the 
latter  is  used,  it  must  he  soaked  in 
cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
adding  it. 

The  inner  part  of  the  carrots  can  be 
put  into  the  stock-pot;  the  outer 
being  used  for  the  best  dishes,  both 
colour  and  flavour  being  superior. 

Celery  Cream  Puree  (a  very 
good  soup). — Required  : four  heads  of 
celery,  four  leeks,  two  ounces  of 
potato-flour  (French),  seasoning,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a small  slice  of  raw 
ham,  one  pint  of  milk,  half  a pint  of 
cream,  and  two  pints  of  medium  stock 
(No.  9).  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Take  off  the  root  end  from  the  leeks, 
and  slice  the  white  part  into  a deli- 
cately clean  saucepan ; take  the  root 
from  the  celery  and  all  the  outer 
stalks,  then  cut  up  the  inner  portions 
into  shreds ; put  them  in  the  pan,  add 
the  ham  and  butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  a 
few  white  peppercorns,  and  a bit  of 
mace;  cook  without  browning  fora 
quarter  of  an  hour,  add  the  stock,  and 
skim  ; then  simmer  for  about  an  hour 
and  a half  to  a pulp,  pass  through  a 
hair  sieve,  then  return  it  to  the  pan. 
Heat  the  milk  and  cream  separately, . 
mix  them  with  the  puree,  and  serve 
with  dice-shaped  croutons. 

The  potato-flour  should  be  very 
smoothly  blended  with  a little  cold 
milk,  and  added  ten  minutes  before 
serving. 

Cereal  Cream  Soup. —Required: 
two  quarts  of  stock  (No.  9),  one  ounce 
each  of  fine  oatmeal,  rice-flour,  barley- 
flour  and  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  a 
gill  of  cream,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Melt  the  butter,  blend  the  cereals 
with  a little  cold  water,  pour  in  with 
the  butter,  and  stir  well ; add  the  stock 
by  degrees,  and  stir  until  it  boils,  then 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour ; season  to 
taste,  add  the  cream,  bring  to  the  boil 
again,  and  serve.  This  is  a very 
nourishing  and  digestible  preparation. 
For  a vegetarian  soup,  use  stock 
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No.  10,  or  water  and  milk  in  equal 
parts. 

Cereal  Velvet  Soup.  — Re- 
quired : a quart  of  milk,  two  eggs,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  two 
ounces  of  crushed  tapioca  or  sago 
(French),  one  ounce  of  potato-flour, 
and  one  pint  of  medium  stock  (No.  9). 
Cost,  about  9d. 

Boil  up  the  stock,  season  to  taste, 
and  sprinkle  in  the  thickening ; stii 
until  done,  or  it  will  form  into  lumps ; 
as  soon  as  transparent  it  is  ready. 
Mix  the  potato-flour  and  milk,  boil 
up,  and  add  tlio  yolks  of  the  eggs 
gradually ; return  to  the  fire  to  thicken, 
then  pour  into  the  tureen,  and  stir 
in  the  boiling  soup.  This  is  very 
nourishing,  and  quickly  prepared. 
The  French  semolina  can  be  used  in 
the  same  way. 

Chestnut  Soup,  Vegetarian. 

—Required  : one  pint  each  of  milk  and 
the  water  from  boiled  rice,  three  ounces 
of  chestnut-flour,  salt  and  pepper,  a. 
slice  or  two  of  onion,  celery,  and 
turnip.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Boil  tbe  vegetables  in  the  water  for 
twenty  minutes  or  more,  strain  off  the 
water,  make  it  up  to  a pint,  season  to 
taste,  and  add  the  boiling  milk  pre- 
viously mixed  with  the  chestnut-flour, 
and  boiled  for  ten  minutes ; re-boil 
for  ten  minutes  more,  then  serve. 

The  French  chestnut-flour  is  not 
here  referred  to.  (See  Chestnut 
Sauce.) 

Clear  Soup  with  Croutons.— 

This  is  a very  popular  soup  in  Ger- 
many. Some  clear  stock  is  required  ; 
it  should  be  boiled  with  enough  mixed 
vegetables  to  impart  a delicate  flavour. 
The  soup  is  then  clarified  ( see  Stocks 
Nos.  G and  8,  pp.  24,  25),  and  at  the 
moment  of  serving  some  croutons 
prepared  as  follows  are  put  in  the 
tureen.  Cut  some  thin  slices  from 
a light  bread  roll  of  a few  days 
old,  take  off  the  crust,  and  stamp 
the  crumb  into  rounds  the  size  of  a 
shilling  or  a little  larger.  Have  some 
hot  butter  ready : it  should  be  clarified; 
dip  the  croutons  in,  then  roll  them  ir 
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grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  bake 
them  until  a bright  yellow  and  crisp. 
They  take  but  a very  short  time. 

Cock-a-Leekie.  — True  cock-a- 
leekie  is  fowl  soup,  served  with  the 
fowl  in  it,  but  for  economy’s  sako  it  is 
very  often  served  without  the  fowl, 
when  it  becomes  mock  cock-a-leekie. 
Required  : a young  fowl,  two  quarts  of 
plain  white  stock  from  meat  or  bones, 
two  large  bundles  of  leeks,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  four  ounces  of  rice.  Cost, 
about  3s. 

Boil  the  fowl  in  the  stock  until  it  is 
tender,  then  put  it  aside.  Wash  the 
leeks,  about  a dozen,  take  off  the  root 
• end  and  the  green  ends,  cut  them  up, 
after  trimming,  and  put  them,  with 
the  rice  and  seasoning,  into  the  soup ; 
cook  gently  for  an  hour,  add  more 
stock  or  water,  but  it  should  be  quite 
thick,  and  then  the  fowl,  cut  into 
joints  and  again  divided  (the  liver, 
gizzard,  neck,  and  back  may  be  left 
out)  should  be  put  in.  Serve  very  hot. 

Cock-a-Leekie, Mock.— Use  the 

liquor  from  a boiled  fowl,  adding  any 
bones  or  odds  and  ends  to  give  increased 
flavour,  or  mix  some  plain  stock  with 
the  fowl  liquor ; boil  in  it  leeks  and 
rice  as  above  directed,  but  the  quantity 
may  be  increased  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  the  fowl  joints.  Barley  can  be 
used  instead  of  rice,  or  half  of  each. 

Cocoa-nut  Soup.— Required : a 
quart  of  medium  white  stock  (No.  9), 
one  ounce  of  fresh  cocoa-nut,  salt,  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  mace,  and 
some  cereal  for  thickening,  a gill  each 
of  milk  and  cream,  and  a few  drops  of 
lemon- juice.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Heat  the  stock,  put  in  the  cocoa-nut, 
having  grated  it  on  a clean  grater, 
and  boil  gently  until  it  is  tender; 
strain,  and  return  the  soup  to  the  pan, 
with  more  stock  to  make  up  the 
quantity ; put  in  some  cereal,  as 
florador,  rizine,  or  coralline,  or  sago 
or  tapioca,  about  three  ounces.  When 
the  grain  is  tender,  season  and  serve. 
Add  the  boiling  cream  and  milk  last 
thing.  For  a plain  soup  use  all  milk. 


Cocoa-nut  Soup,  Brown. — 

Use  stock,  &c.,  as  above,  but  thicken 
with  brown  roux,  and  instead  of  the 
milk,  add  a glass  of  sherry  and  a gill 
of  brown  stock.  Or  brown  stock  may 
be  used  for  the  foundation ; then  a 
larger  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  will  be 
needed,  as  it  should  be  more  strongly 
flavoured  than  the  white  soup. 

Consomme  a l’ltalienne.— 

Required : two  quarts  of  stock  (No.  6 
or  7),  two  ounces  of  grated  cheese, 
four  ounces  of  Italian  paste,  and  a 
glass  of  sherry.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Make  the  stock  hot,  parboil  the  paste 
in  plain  water,  slightly  salted,  for  five 
minutes,  then  drain  it,  and  rinse  in 
clean  hot  water,  and  finish  the  cooking 
in  the  soup.  It  is  then  ready  for 
the  sherry.  Hand  the  grated  cheese 
with  it. 

The  paste  called  cagliari,  in  fancy 
shapes,  may  be  used,  or  the  letter 
paste,  or  some  freshly-made  Nouilles 
paste  can  bo  used.  It  may  be  cut  into 
strips  or  any  fancy  shapes.  Another 
variety  of  Italian  paste  (sold  in  half- 
inch lengths,  and  called  celery  cut 
macaroni)  is  also  suitable.  The  con- 
somme should  take  its  name  from  the 
kind  of  paste  used  : thus,  Consomme 
d la  Cagliari , Consomme  aux  Nouilles, 
&e.  Ordinary  pipe  macaroni,  boiled 
until  nearly  done,  and  cut  into  half- 
inch  pieces,  is  suitable.  The  paste 
referred  to  as  “ celery  cut  ” is  pipe- 
shaped, rather  thicker  than  the  other 
kinds,  and  ridged  ; hence  its  name,  as 
it  resembles  celery.  It  is  only  to  be 
bought  at  shops  kept  by  Italians,  as  a 
rule. 

Consomme  k la  Jardiniere.— 

(See  Biuixoise  Sore,  Brown,  for  the 
method  of  making  this,  but  the  vege- 
tables are  differently  cut).  Carrots  and 
turnips  may  be  in  strips;  some  green 
peas  are  needed,  and  some  French 
beans;  the  latter  are  cut  into  diamonds 
usually.  Lettuce  finely  shredded  is 
also  used,  and  cauliflower  broken  into 
small  sprigs.  This  is  a nice-looking 
soup,  but  some  trouble  to  prepare,  ns 
the  vegetables  need  separate  boiling. 
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The  carrots  and  turnips  may  go  to- 
gother,  the  carrots  put  in  first,  hut  the 
green  vegetables  must  be  cooked  apart. 
Sometimes  vegetables  cut  into  olives 
are  added  to  this,  but  a soup  in  which 
the  vegetables  are  all  in  that  form  be- 
comes Nivehnaise. 

Consomm6  £i  la  Monaco.— 

Required : three  pints  of  stock  (No. 
<j),  the  bones  of  a raw  chicken,  and 
some  quenelles  made  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  9d. 

Put  the  stock  into  a very  clean  pan, 
add  to  it  the  crushed  chicken  bones, 
and  boil  for  two  to  three  hours  gradu- 
ally, udding  a little  cold  stock  from 
time  to  time ; when  cooked,  strain,  and 
make  up  the  quantity  ; set  aside  until 
cold, then  clarify  as  the  rich  stockNo.  6, 
p.  28,  using  half  chicken  and  half 
beef  for  the  purpose.  The  inferiorparts 
of  the  bird  will  do  for  this.  With  the 
white  meat  make  some  quenelles  ( see 
Chicken  Quenelles  in  Hot  Entrees), 
then  divide  the  mixture  into  three  parts. 
To  one,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
truffles ; to  another, the  same  measure  of 
parsley,  tarragon,  and  chervil  (a  very 
little  tarragon  only) , finely  chopped ; and 
to  the  third, put  a choppedbutton-mush- 
room  or  two,  and  enough  carmine  to 
make  the  quenelles  a pale  pink.  Make 
them  small — about  the  size  of  a com- 
mon nut — and  poach  them  in  the  usual 
way.  Add  them  to  the  soup  just 
before  serving,  and  put  in  a table- 
spoonful of  Madeira  or  good  sherry. 

Put  the  bones  into  the  stock-pot. 

Consomm6  k la  Ran6e.— 

Required : three  pints  of  clear  soup, 
from  stock  No.  6 or  7,  a glass  of 
Madeira,  half  an  ounce  of  glaze,  some 
pink  savoury  custard,  a dozen  and  a 
half  of  quenelles,  chicken  or  veal,  half 
a tin  of  green  haricot  beans  (flageolets), 
and  a few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar. 

From  the  savoury  custard  cut  leaves 
or  stars,  or  any  fancy  shapes,  about 
two  dozen.  Drain  the  beans  from  the 
liquor,  and  cut  them  into  strips.  Heat 
the  soup,  dissolve  in  it  the  glaze,  add 
the  wine  and  beans,  cover  for  a few 
minutes,  then  put  in  the  custard 


shapes,  very  carefully,  just  before 
serving.  {See  Index  for  recipes  of  the 
adjuncts  above  named.) 

Consomme  eL  la  Remus. — 

Required  : a quart  of  clear  soup,  from 
stock  No.  G or  7,  a dozen  and  a half  of 
croutons,  small  round  ones,  cut  with  a 
crimped  cutter,  some  cooked  carrot, 
cucumber,  and  turnip,  cut  into  olivo 
shapes  or  with  a “ pea-cutter,”  a glass 
of  sherry,  some  glaze,  and  some  slices 
of  tongue,  braised  or  boiled,  the  shape 
of  the  croutons. 

Heat  the  soup,  add  the  -wine  and 
vegetables ; warm  the  tongue  in  a 
little  soup,  then  prepare  the  croutons, 
and  lay  a piece  of  tongue  on  each, 
after  drying  them  as  soon  as  removed 
from  the  soup ; brush  them  over  with 
glaze,  and  hand  them  on  a dish 
covered  with  a lace  paper. 

Corn  Soup. — Put  a breakfast-cup- 
ful of  whole  -wheat  into  a jar,  with  an 
ounce  or  two  of  butter ; set  it  in 
the  oven,  and  when  the  butter  has 
melted  add  some  cold  broth  or  stock, 
a quart  or  more,  with  seasoning  to 
taste— salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg, 
chopped  chives  or  shalots,  parsley, 
fennel,  thyme,  &c.,  are  the  usual  addi- 
tions— and  bake  in  a slow  oven  until 
tender,  adding  more  stock  from  time  to 
time.  When  ready  for  use,  put  the 
whole  in  a saucepan,  and  dilute  it  with 
more  stock  to  the  required  consistence. 
For  a superior  soup  put  in  some  boil- 
ing cream  or  the  yolks  of  a few  raw 
eggs.  This  is  a fast-day  soup  if  made 
with  water  instead  of  stock. 

Corn-grits  Soup.  — Required  : 
any  kind  of  broth  or  bone  stock,  some 
crushed  or  rolled  wheat,  salt  and 
pepper,  chives  and  parsley,  nutmeg, 
and  eggs.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Boil  three  pints  of  broth,  sprinkle  in 
six  ounces  of  wheat,  and  boil  for  half 
an  hour ; then  add  a handful  of  minced 
chives  and  chopped  parsley  and  the 
seasoning,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour 
longer.  Beat  up  three  eggs  in  the 
soup-tureen  with  a gill  of  warm  milk  ; 
stir  the  soup  to  them,  and  in  a few 
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minutes,  after  thoroughly  mixing  and 
covering,  serye.  This  is  a German 
soup. 

Cow-lieel  Soup. — This  is  very 
nourishing  and  cheap.  The  heels  should 
be  bought  at  a tripe-shop  (they  require 
scalding  and  cleansing,  and  to  he  freed 
from  fat,  and  are  troublesome  to  pre- 
pare at  home),  and  unboiled  ones  asked 
for.  Cut  each  into  four  parts,  and 
cover  with  cold  water  and  a little  salt; 
boil  slowly,  and  skim  well,  then  add 
any  vegetables  and  flavouring  herbs, 
and  cook  until  the  meat  falls  from  the 
bones ; then  strain  it,  and  flavour  and 
season  to  taste ; thicken  with  rice  or 
any  other  grain,  or  with  any  Italian 
paste— in  fact,  the  finishing  off  is  just 
a matter  of  taste.  Each  heel  will 
make  from  a pint  to  a quart,  according 
to  the  strength  desired.  The  bones 
will  make  excellent  second  stock,  while 
the  meat  will  furnish  a separate  dish, 
with  some  suitable  sauce.  Parsley 
sauce  is  a usual  accompaniment,  but 
onion,  caper,  and  others  are  equally 
good.  Cost,  a few  pence  per  quart. 

Cow-heel  Soup  (Brown).— 

Proceed  as  above,  but  after  straining  the 
liquor,  put  in  a little  sauce  or  ketchup, 
a spoonful  of  sherry,  a few  drops  of 
lemon-juice,  and  enough  brown  roux 
to  make  it  as  thick  as  cream  ; add  some 
of  the  meat,  cut  into  small  squares,  and 
a soup  very  little  inferior  to  mock  turtle 
will  be  the  result.  A small  slice  of 
lean  ham  is  an  improvement  to  this. 

Cream  of  Veal  Soup. — Re- 
quired : one  pound  of  veal  from  the 
fillet,  one  pint  of  stock  (No.  9),  one 
pint  of  milk,  -one  gill  of  cream,  one 
ounce  of  sago,  one  egg,  salt  and  pepper. 
Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Lay  the  meat  on  a board,  and  scrape 
it  until  there  is  nothing  left  but  skin. 
Put  the  scraped  meat  into  the  stock, 
and  keep  it  cooking,  but  under  actual 
boiling-point,  for  forty  minutes.  Cook 
the  sago  and  milk  together  while  the 
meat  is  cooking.  Then  pass  the  meat 
and  stock  through  a fine  sieve,  add  the 
sago  and  milk,  and  season  delicately. 


In  the  tureen,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  the 
egg,  with  the  cream  first  warmed  ; add 
the  soup  by  degrees,  and  serve  with 
strips  of  dry  toast. 

This  is  suitable  for  delicate  people. 
Mutton,  rabbit,  or  fowl,  can  be  used, 
and  any  other  suitable  thickening  may 
take  the  place  of  sago — barley-flour, 
rice-flour,  arrowroot,  crushed  tapioca, 
and  the  best  semolina  are  all  usable. 

Cream  Soup  a la  Welling 
ton. — Required:  a gill  of  cream, 

one  quart  of  stock  (No.  9),  one  quart 
of  milk,  the  bones  of  a fowl,  with 
any  inferior  joints  and  trimmings — 
say,  from  a boiled  fowl,  though  a raw 
one  is  better — four  ounces  of  rice,  four 
ounces  each  of  minced  onion,  celery, 
and  carrot,  two  eggs,  a blade  of  mace, 
a bay-leaf  and  sprig  of  thyme,  salt  and 
pepper,  a small  tin  of  button- mush- 
rooms, and  one  ounce  of  butter.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

Butter  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan,  put 
in  the  vegetables,  bones — smashed  up — 
and  the  spices ; cook,  covered,  for  a few 
minutes ; add  the  stock  by  degrees, 
with  a pinch  of  salt,  bring  slowly  to 
the  boil,  and  skim  well ; simmer  for 
three  hours,  then  add  the  rice,  pre- 
viously blanched,  and  cook  for  another 
hour.  Mix  the  eggs  with  the  milk, 
stir  over  the  fire  until  the  mixture 
thickens,  then  add  the  mushrooms,  cut 
up  small,  cover,  and  leave  by  the  fire, 
but  it  must  not  boil  again.  Take  the 
bones  from  the  soup,  pass  the  rest 
through  a sieve,  re-boil  it,  and  mix 
with  the  contents  of  the  other  sauce- 
pan. Have  the  cream  whipped  up  in 
the  tureen  (first  w^ell  heated),  stir  the 
soup  to  it,  and  serve  at  once. 

This  is  a high-class  soup.  To  make 
a plainer  one  use  stock  No.  3.  All 
the  skin  and  bits  of  fowl  that  do  not 
go  through  the  sieve  should  be  put  in 
the  stock-pot. 

Desiccated  Soups.— There  are 
now  several  makes  of  desiccated  or 
dried  soup  before  the  public  ; some  are 
of  vegetables  only,  others  are  a mix- 
ture of  meat  and  vegetables.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  a dry,  coarse  powder, 
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arc  very  quickly  cooked,  and  useful 
not  only  for  soups,  but  for  plain  sauces 
and  gravies,  for  hashes,  stews,  &c. 
Then  there  are  portable  soup-tablets, 
made  both  by  English  and  foreign 
firms.  These  only  require  the  addition 
of  stock  or  water,  and  are  a useful 
addition  to  the  store-cupboard,  as  they 
furnish  a ready  means  for  the  quick 
preparation  of  soup.  Besides  giving 
thickness  or  body,  they  give  also  a rich 
look  to  the  soup ; and,  in  the  case  of 
plain  meat  liquor  or  bone  stock  being 
handy,  it  may  be  made  to  do  duty  for 
a much  bettor  stock  by  the  addition  of 
these  preparations,  with  a little  suitable 
flavouring.  We  would  strongly  advise 
that  tins  be  bought  in  preference  to 
packets  ; in  the  latter  form,  the  flavour 
and  colour  are  impaired,  but  in  tins, 
from  four  ounces  upwards,  the  desic- 
cated soup  in  powder  keeps  almost 
indefinitely. 

Another  form  of  desiccated  soup, 
very  highly  concentrated  and  made 
into  tiny  cakes,  is  especially  suitable 
for  travellers,  as  it  occupies  but  little 
space. 

Family  Soup. — Take  the  liquor 
from  any  meat  or  poultry,  or  bone 
stock,  or  ordinary  liquor  from  the 
stock-pot.  If  the  first  named,  boil  it 
until  reduced  to  half  the  quantity ; to 
each  quart  allow  a good  teacupful  or 
so  of  mixed  vegetables,  minced  or 
sliced — celery,  onions,  leeks,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  a bit  of  parsnip,  some 
chopped  parsley,  and  a little  mixed 
herbs,  dried,  tied  in  muslin,  or  some 
fresh  herbs,  and  a bay-leaf  and  parsley 
tied  together.  Boil  these  until  the 
whole  can  be  sieved  or  passed  through 
a colander  or  potato-masher ; return  it 
to  the  pan,  and  thicken  with  either 
of  the  following: — Crushed  French 
tapioca  or  sago — these  will  take  fif- 
teen minutes ; ground  rice  or  rice- 
flour,  mixed  with  water  to  a paste 
— these  will  take  ten  minutes  ; corn- 
flour or  potato-flour  — five  to  ten 
minutes’  boiling  will  be  sufficient  ; 
or  any  cooked  grain,  rice,  barley,  &c., 
can  be  used,  or  cold  macaroni  cut 


into  short  lengths.  These  only  want 
warming  up,  and  the  soup  is  ready. 
Where  oatmeal  porridge  is  a stand- 
ing dish,  some  cooked  oatmeal  is  a 
valuable  thickening  medium.  Whole 
wheatmeal,  too,  is  very  nourishing,  and 
may  be  added  cooked  or  raw;  if  the 
latter,  it  will  take  nearly  an  hour. 
Baw  oatmeal,  coarse  or  medium,  takes 
more  than  an  hour.  Barley-flour  or 
fine  oatmeal  can  be  used  with  advantage 
in  a soup  of  this  kind,  and  ground 
haricot  beans,  though  less  smooth,  arc 
excellent  for  thickening  purposes.  [See 
also  Desiccated  Soup.)  Cold  potatoes 
can  be  used  up  in  this  way.  For  a 
brown  soup  add  a little  colouring,  and, 
if  convenient,  fry  the  vegetables  before 
adding;  or  if  only  an  onion  is  fried 
and  the  rest  of  the  vegetables  used 
plainly  the  soup  is  much  more  savoury. 
In  a white  soup  any  remains  of  onion 
sauce,  celery  sauce,  parsley  sauce,  or 
caper  sauce  (besides many  others),  may 
be  used  up,  if  made  with  meat  liquor 
or  milk  (of  course,  if  .with  fish  liquor 
they  would  be  unsuitable).  We  men- 
tion this  because  the  scrapings  of  a 
sauce  tureen  are  so  often  wasted  ; but 
in  a subsequent  chapter  on  Scrap 
Cookery  we  show  how  this  may  be 
easily  avoided. 

Flageolet  Furde  (Good).— Re- 
quired : one  pint  of  milk,  one  quart  of 
stock  (No.  9),  three  eggs,  one  tin  of 
flageolets,  herbs,  vegetables,  croutons, 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Put  the  stock  into  a saucepan,  with 
the  flageolets  (green  haricot  beans) 
and  a pinch  of  sugar;  add  herbs  as 
follows,  tied  together  : — A sprig  each 
of  thyme  and  parsley,  a bay-leaf,  and 
a few  leaves  of  spinach  or  beetroot 
tops ; boil  up,  and  pass  through  a sieve, 
after  standing  a time  to  extract  the 
herb  flavour.  Put  the  liquor  back  into 
the  saucepan,  and  add  the  milk,  first 
boiled  with  two  ounces  of  arrowroot. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  up  in  the 
tureen  with  a little  of  the  hot  milk, 
then  add  the  soup  gradually,  and  serve 
(after  seasoning  to  taste)  with  croutons 
prepared  as  follows : — Cut  some 
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heart  - shaped  pieces  of  bread,  fry 
them  a light  brown,  and  put  on 
each  a little  pile  of  cooked  vege- 
tables prepared  as  for  Julienne 
Soup.  Boil  an  egg  hard,  and  sprinkle 
a little  of  the  sieved  yolk  over  each, 
and  then  a pinch  of  the  white  of  the 
egg,  also  sieved.  The  soup  should  be 
coloured  with  a little  vegetable  green 
colouring. 

Game  Soup  (Economical). — Sup- 
posing the  remains  of  a pheasant,  brace 
of  partridges,  or  grouse,  to  he  in  the 
larder,  break  up  the  bones,  and  cover 
them  with  cold  stock  (No.  4 or  5),  with 
a few  vegetables  in  slices,  and  some 
herbs  and  spices,  with  a bit  of  ham  in 
dice,  if  handy.  Boil  until  the  bones 
are  dry  and  the  meat  can  be  rubbed 
through  a sieve ; after  sieving,  add 
some  fine  bread-crumbs,  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  meat,  and  season  with  powdered 
herbs,  salt,  and  pepper;  then  pound 
the  whole  to  a paste.  Add  to  it  the 
soup,  with  more  stock,  until  it  looks 
as  thick  as  cream,  then  boil  it  up  with 
a few  drops  of  lemon- juice,  and  add  a 
dessert-spoonful  or  so  of  wine  to  a 
quart  of  soup  ; or  the  soup  may  be 
thickened  and  boiled  up  before  the 
pounded  meat  is  added.  This  makes 
the  soup  still  more  economical,  as  a 
little  meat  will  then  go  a long  way. 
A mixture  of  game,  or  part  poultry 
with  part  game,  can  be  used.  Claret 
is  sometimes  used  for  game  soups  in- 
stead of  sherry. 

Before  pounding  the  bread,  soak  it 
in  a little  stock  for  a while,  and  then 
squeeze  it.  It  will  be  smoother  if  a 
little  butter  be  added,  but  the  soup 
must  be  skimmed  quite  clear  of  grease. 

Game  Soup  (Good).— Any  birds 
too  old  for  roasting  may  be  used ; 
grouse  and  partridges,  or  others,  may 
be  mixed.  Break  up  the  bones,  after 
frying  or  semi-roasting  the  birds— this 
gives  a richer  flavour— and  put  them 
on  tp  boil  in  the  stock  with  the  meat, 
except  breast  and  wings.  Follow  the 
directions  for  Pheasant  Sour,  or  for 
Game  Sour  (Economical),  and  after 
sieving  the  soup,  and  as  much  meat  as 


will  pass  through,  it  should  be  put 
back  in  the  pan  with  the  meat  of  the 
wings  and  breast,  which  may  be  cut 
into  thin  slices— i.e.,  fillets,  dice,  or 
thin  shreds ; the  latter,  however,  are 
more  appropriate  for  garnishing  clear 
game  soups — or  quenelles  can  be  added, 
which  see.  Cost,  very  variable. 

Game  Soup  (Good  Clear).— Use 
cooked  birds,  or  semi-cooked,  for  this. 
To  each  pound  of  meat  and  bone,  well 
broken  up,  allow  a quart  of  stock  (No. 
5,  6,  or  7),  with  a good  seasoning  of 
herbs,  some  fresh  vegetables,  a few 
mushrooms,  and  a little  salt,  mignonette 
pepper,  and  a clove  or  two.  Boil  until 
reduced  a third,  then  strain,  and  when 
cold,  skim  and  clarify,  using  raw  rabbit 
or  hare  instead  of  meat  for  the  pur- 
pose. (See  p.  28.)  Add  wine,  and  some 
quenelles  of  game  or  beef,  and  savoury 
custard  as  garnish.  (See  Index.) 

Giblet  Soup.  — Required:  two 
sets  of  goose  giblets  or  four  sets  of 
duck  giblets,  two  quarts  of  stock  (No. 
4),  vegetables,  herbs,  and  seasoning 
(see Ox-Tail  Sour),  a slice  of  lean  ham, 
a couple  of  ounces  of  dripping,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a slice  of  bread.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Prepare  the  giblets  as  for  a pic  (see 
Recipe)  ; cut  the  gizzards  into  half -inch 
squares,  put  them  in  a pan  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  fry  a little  ; then 
add  the  stock,  and  boil  slowly;  remove 
the  parts  as  they  become  tender,  and 
keep  hot  in  the  tureen.  When  all  are 
done,  thicken  the  soup  with  brown 
flour  or  roux,  add  more  salt  to  taste, 
and  a little  browning  and  mushroom 
ketchup ; serve  with  the  bread  toasted 
and  cut  into  squares  or  strips. 

This  is  for  a plain  family  soup.  For 
richer  kinds,  remove  the  meat  from 
the  bones,  and  pound  or  sieve  it.  Or 
the  soup  may  be  clarified  and  flavoured 
with  wine,  and  some  of  the  best  of  the 
meat  put  in  in  small  even-sized  pieces. 
A soup  made  with  giblets  and  an  ox- 
tail is  very  savoury  and  good.  This 
may  be  thick  or  clear.  Both  the  tail 
and  giblets  should  be  served  in  it. 

When  a goose  has  been  boiled  the 
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giblets  may  bo  cooked  in  the  liquor, 
but  it  must  be  left  until  next  day,  and 
very  carefully  freed  from  fat.  A still 
better  giblet  soup  is  derivable  from 
the  liquid  if  stock  instead  of  water  be 
used  for  boiling  the  goose. 

Golden  Furde. — Required  : two 
carrots,  two  tomatoes,  one  parsnip,  two 
ounces  of  polenta,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
seasoning,  one  egg,  three  pints  of  stock 
(No.  1 or  2),  and  a teaspoonful  of  Icmon- 
juice.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

Brush  and  scrape  the  carrots,  peel 
tbc  parsnip,  slice  them  thinly,  and 
break  up  the  tomatoes ; cook  them  in 
the  butter  for  twenty  minutes,  add  the 
stock  and  sugar,  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
and  boil  until  they  will  pass  readily 
through  a fine  wire  sieve ; then  return 
the  whole  to  the  pan  with  the  polenta 
(or  golden  maize  meal),  mixed  smooth- 
ly with  water  or  cold  stock,  and  boil  for 
twenty  minutes  more.  Beat  up  the 
egg  in  the  tureen,  and  add  the  boiling 
soup  very  gradually,  beating  all  the 
time  ; stir  in  the  lemon-juice,  and 
serve  at  once. 

If  polenta  is  not  handy,  use  yellow 
semolina,  but  it  will  take  an  hour  to 
boil.  It  should  be  put  in  after  the 
soup  is  sieved,  and  extra  stock  must 
bo  added  to  allow  for  the  reduction 
by  the  long  boiling. 

It  will  be  safer  to  beat  up  the  egg 
with  a spoonful  or  two  of  stock  under 
boiling  point,  then  to  add  half  a pint 
or  so  of  the  soup  before  the  whole  is 
added,  or,  owing  to  the  acidity  of  the 
tomatoes  and  lemon,  it  is  apt  to 
curdle. 

Gravy  Soup  a la  Don. — Re- 
quired : a quart  of  stock  (No.  5),  a gill 
of  fresh  tomato  pulp,  a glass  of  port  or 
good  claret,  a couple  of  sheep’s  kidneys, 
a dessert-spoonful  of  good  chutney,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  salt  and  pepper- 
corns, one  onion,  two  cloves,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  brown  roux.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

Break  up  some  ripe  tomatoes,  sieve 
them,  and  add  the  clear  pulp  to  the 
stock, with  the  onion  minced,  the  spice, 
chutney,  and  the  kidneys  very  finely 


minced.  Tomato  conserve  or  catsup 
can  be  used  instead  of  fresh  ones.  Boil 
gently  for  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  then  pour  the  soup  through  a 
sieve ; put  it  back  in  the  pan,  with  tho 
roux  and  seasoning,  add  the  wino,  boil 
for  a few  minutes,  then  serve. 

A few  drops  of  carmine  colouring 
will  give  a rich  brown  colour  to  this ; 
too  much  will  make  it  red.  The  object 
is  to  deepen  the  brown  shade. 

Green  Pea  Puree.— Required  : 
a quart  of  stock  (No.  10),  a pint  of 
green  peas  (measured  after  shelling),  a 
small  lettuce,  half  a small  cucumber, 
a few  leaves  of  spinach,  the  shells  of 
the  peas,  salt,  sugar,  pepper,  and  a 
sprig  of  mint.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

Break  up  the  shells  of  the  peas ; 
wash  them  and  the  spinach  ; wash  and 
shred  the  lettuce,  and  put  them  into 
the  boiling  stock,  with  the  sugar  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt;  boil  until  the 
lettuce  and  spinach  are  pulpy,  then 
pass  through  a fine  hair  sieve.  Boil 
the  peas  and  cucumber  in  salted  water, 
with  a pinch  of  sugai',  then  pass  the 
whole  through  a coarser  sieve ; mix 
with  the  first-named  liquid,  season  to 
taste,  boil  up,  and  serve  with  fried 
bread  in  dice  shapes.  This  is  very 
cheap  and  good.  In  boiling  the  peas, 
only  just  enough  water  to  cover  them 
is  needed,  and  they  should  boil  fast. 

Green  Pea  Soup. — This  is  richer 
than  the  foregoing.  The  ingredients 
are  the  same,  hut  the  peas  are  cooked 
in  two  ounces  of  butter,  with  a gill  of 
boiling  water,  and  a pinch  of  salt  and 
sugar,  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  tender ; 
they  must  be  shaken  frequently.  Part 
of  them  are  sieved,  and  part  reserved 
for  adding  whole,  just  before  serving. 
Thicken  this  soup  with  two  ounces  of 
arrowroot  mixed  with  cold  water,  and 
boil  for  five  minutes.  A few  drops  of 
vegetable-green  colouring  may  be 
added.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Haricot  Puree,  White. — Re- 
quired : a quart  of  small  white  haricot 
beans,  half  a head  of  celery  (inner  part 
only),  one  medium-sized  onion  (Spanish 
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preferably),  the  ■white  part  of  four 
leeks,  a small  teaspoonful  of  white 
peppercorns,  three  quarts  of  stock 
(No.  10),  a pint  of  milk,  and  half  a 
tablespoonful  or  more  of  salt.  Cost, 
about  lOd. 

Soak  the  beans  in  cold  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  throw  away  any 
discoloured  or  floating  ones ; put  them 
in  a pan  with  the  cold  stock,  pepper- 
corns, and  sliced  vegetables,  and  bring 
to  the  boil  slowly.  Simmer  for  three 
or  four  hours,  then  sieve  the  whole  : 
a coarse  wire  sieve  will  do  for  this ; add 
the  salt,  and  milk  separately  heated, 
re-boil,  and  servo  with  fried  bread. 
Add  no  salt  to  this  until  the  beans  are 
quite  soft.  “ Giant  haricots  ” may  be 
used,  but  the  skins  are  tougher,  and 
they  take  longer  to  cook.  Split 
haricots  may  be  had;  they  take  less 
time. 

The  foregoing  is  for  a plain  puree, 
but  highly  nourishing.  For  a richer 
one  use  stock  No.  1,  and  add  half  a 
pint  of  single  cream  in  place  of  half 
the  milk.  Or  the  water  from  boiled 
poultry  or  meat  makes  a good  stock 
for  this.  A morsel  of  butter  added 
assists  the  cooking  of  the  beans. 

Hare  Soup.— This  is  very  econo- 
mical. Required  : a hare,  three  quarts 
of  cold  water  or  stock  (No.  2),  one 
onion,  one  carrot,  one  turnip,  a score 
of  black  peppercorns,  salt,  a table- 
spoonful each  of  mushroom  ketchup 
and  the  dregs  of  a bottle  of  port,  a 
large  bunch  of  herbs  (bay-leaf,  thyme, 
marjoram,  and  parsley),  a small  slice 
of  ham,  three  ounces  of  browned  flour, 
one  ounce  of  clarified  fat.  Cost,  about 
5s. 

Wash  and  joint  the  hare  as  if  for 
jugging,  dry  the  pieces,  and  lay  them, 
with  the  ham,  vegetables,  herbs,  and 
clarified  fat  (first  heated,)  in  a pan ; 
stir  until-  well  browned.  Put  in  the 
water  or  stock,  stir  all  the  time  until  it 
boils  ; skim  well,  add  a little  salt,  and 
skim  again ; then  cover,  and  boil  until 
the  hare  is  tender.  Take  out  the 
back,  shoulders,  and  legs,  and  put  them 
aside.  Continue  the  boiling  until  tho 


meat  and  vegetables  in  the  pan  will 
pass  through  a coarse  sieve.  After 
this  treatment  return  the  whole  to  tho 
pan,  with  tho  ketchup  and  seasoning; 
mix  the  flour  with  cold  water,  add  it, 
and  boil  up  for  a few  minutes,  and  put 
in  the  wine  just  before  serving. 

Put  tho  bones  and  trimmings  into 
the  stock-pot.  The  back,  shoulders, 
and  legs  will  make  a separate  dish. 
( See  Recipes  under  Haiie.) 

Hare  Soup  (Rich). — Proceed  as 
above  directed,  but  use  a better  stock — 
one  similar  to  or  made  by  the  recipe  for 
No.  5 is  most  suitable ; or  use  a clear 
stock,  and  add  a little  roux  or  extract 
of  meat.  A quarter  of  an  hour  before 
serving  cut  up  the  meat  from  the 
joints  of  tho  hare  that  were  set  aside 
(, see  preceding  recipe)  into  slices,  then 
into  strips,  as  equal  in  size  as  possible  ; 
put  them  in  the  soup,  with  a table- 
spoonful of  tomato  jelly  or  half  the 
quantity  of  red-eurrant  jelly,  and  a 
little  fresh  tomato  pulp  or  conserve ; 
these  two  flavours  blended  give  a 
decided  “ tone  ” to  hare  soup.  Then 
add  wine  (double  the  quantity  above 
given),  and  some  forcemeat -balls  or 
game  quenelles ; cover,  and  leave  for 
a few  minutes,  but  do  not  boil  again. 
Tho  forcemeat-balls  must  be  cooked  in 
stock  before  adding  them. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
blood  of  the  hare  is  an  improvement. 
JSome  consider  it  the  making  of  the 
soup,  others  shudder  at  the  bare 
mention  of  it.  When  it  is  added,  it 
should  be  stirred  very  gradually  to  tho 
soup,  after  first  mixing  it  with  a 
spoonful  or  two  under  boiling  point. 
After  the  mixing,  the  soup  should 
stand  at  simmering  point  only)' if  it 
boils  it  will  curdle. 

Hotch-potcll.— This  is  a recipe 
for  use  in  warm  weather.  Take  three 
quarts  of  mutton  broth ; when  it  boils, 
season  a little,  and  slice  into  it  a supply 
of  young  vegetables — carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  lettuce,  or  young  cabbage, 
cauliflower  in  sprigs,  and  some  chopped 
parsley— enough  altogether  to  fill  a 
quart  measure.  Boil  for  an  hour  and 
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a half,  thun  putin  somo  lean  chops  from 
lamb  or  tender  mutton ; in  an  hour  add 
a pint  of  young  green  peas.  As  soon, as 
the  peas  are  done,  serve,  after  season- 
ing. The  meat  should  he  freed  from 
superfluous  fat — about  two  to  three 
pounds  for  this  quantity  of  liquid,  it 
may  be  from  the  neck,  breast,  or  loin. 
If  the  vegetables  are  put  in  whole, 
which  is  sometimes  preferred,  they 
should  bo  taken  out  and  beaten  to  pulp 
before  the  soup  is  served.  One  of  the 
nicest  forms  of  hotch-potch  is  made  from 
lamb  previously  boned ; and  besides 
the  vegetables  used  with  it,  somo  more 
peas  are  cooked  separately,  and  put  in 
last  thing. 

Almost  needless  to  add,  such  a dish 
as  this  takes  the  place  both  of  meat  and 
soup. 

i Hotch-potch,  Winter.— Put  a 

pound  of  dried  green  peas  into  water 
to  soak  the  night  before  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  hotch-potch.  Take  two 
pounds  of  the  best  end  of  the  neck  of 
mutton  and  two  pounds  of  the  shin  of 
beef.  Cut  the  mutton  into  neat  cutlets, 
free  from  all  superfluous  fat,  and  the 
beef  into  small  square  pieces.  Set 
them  aside  until  wanted.  Put  four 
quarts  of  water  into  a stew-pan,  with 
two  sliced  cai-rots,  two  sliced  turnips, 
four  onions,  a teaspoonful  of  bruised 
celery-seed  tied  in  muslin,  the  soaked 
peas,  and  a whole  turnip  and  carrot. 
Add  the  beef,  and  cook  gently  for  an 
hour;  then  put  in  the  mutton,  and 
cook  for  another  hour  and  a half,  or 
until  the  peas  arc  soft.  Take  out  the 
whole  carrot  and  turnip,  beat  them  to 
pulp,  put  them  back  in  the  pan  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Haricot  beans  or  lentils  can  be  used  in 
place  of  peas. 

Iced  Soup. — This  is  a modification 
of  a soup  popular  in  Russia  and  other 
countries.  A decoction  of  sorrel,  fennel, 
and  young  beetroot  (just  the  green 
tops),  is  first  made  by  boiling  a handful 
of  each  in  water  until  well  flavoured. 
With  a pint  of  the  strained  liquid  mix 
a pint  of  good  white  stock  and  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  a delicate  seasoning  of 


salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  somo  chopped 
parsley,  and  the  points  of  some  boiled 
asparagus  (about  a score  will  do) . The 
same  number  of  pea-shaped  pieces  of 
cooked  carrot  are  a further  improve- 
ment. Set  this  on  ice  or  in  a refrig- 
erator when  cold,  and  just  before  serv- 
ing put  in  some  hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
in  dice,  and  a dozen  cooked  prawns 
or  double  the  number  of  shrimps. 

In  a subsequent  chapter  on  Ices, 
full  particulars  are  given  of  the 
various  methods  of  icing  soups. 

Julienne  Soup. — This,  if  well 
made,  is  delicious.  Required : vege- 
tables, some  or  all  of  the  following — 
carrots,  turnips,  leeks  or  onions,  celery, 
green  peas,  asparagus  points,  French 
beans,  lettuce,  sorrel,  tarragon,  chervil, 
butter,  salt,  sugar,  pepper,  and  some 
clear  stock.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
exact  proportions  for  this,  but  the 
vegetables  should  be  measured  after 
they  are  cut  up,  and  about  six  times 
the  measure  of  stock  will  be  wanted, 
or  a larger  proportion  of  vegetables 
will  bo  preferred  by  some. 

Cut  the  vegetables,  after  cleaning, 
into  shreds  as  thick  as  a match,  and  an 
inch  or  rather  more  in  length.  For 
half  a pint  allow  an  ounce  of  butter ; 
sweat  the  vegetables  in  this,  with  a 
little  sugar,  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  vegetables : 
(shake  often  ; they  should  acquire  but 
little  colour)  then  add  the  stock,  and 
boil  for  an  hour  very  gently.  The 
French  beans  are  preferable  separately 
boiled,  and  put  in  near  the  end,  with 
the  lettuce  shredded,  a few  sprigs  of 
chervil,  just  divided  into  leaves ; the 
tarragon  leaves  must  be  cut  in  long 
thin  strips  (a  teaspoonful  is  enough  for 
two  quarts  of  soup.)  Asparagus  stalks, 
if  used,  may  be  cooked  with  the  other 
vegetables  ; the  points  will  take  less 
time.  French  turnips  take  longer 
cooking  than  English. 

Vegetables  for  Julienne  are  often 
cooked  separately  and  put  in  the  clear 
stock  last  thing.  This  method  pro- 
duces loss  of  flavour,  in  fact  a total 
lack  of  the  delicious  blended  taste  which 
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is  so  characteristic  of  a true  French 
Julienne  as  prepared  in  the  foregoing 
way.  Stock  No.  8 is  suitable  for 
this  soup. 

For  Julienne  Maigre — a great 
favourite  with  some  people— water  or  a 
vegetable  stock  may  be  used. 

Julienne  Soup  (from  dried  vege- 
tables).— The  dried  shredded  vege- 
tables, sold  in  packets,  are  useful  for 
this  when  fresh  ones  are  not  forth- 
coming, or  are  too  old  for  use.  They 
are  quite  haz'd,  and  require  soaking 
before  boiling,  and  although  not  con- 
vertible into  julienne  proper  by  the 
preliminary  sweating  process,  an  im- 
provement is  effected  by  parboiling 
them  in  water,  and  then  draining  them, 
then  cooking  them  in  a little  butter, 
and  adding  them  (with  the  water  in 
which  they  were  boiled)  to  the  stock 
to  finish  them.  For  plain  soups  they 
may  simply  be  boiled  in  the  stock,  after 
soaking.  If  possible,  some  shredded 
lettuce  or  other  “ green  meat”  should  be 
added  (purslain  is  a herb  commonly 
used  abroad).  A drop  of  tarragon 
vinegar  and  a pinch  of  sugar  will 
develop  the  flavour  of  the  vegetables. 

Kidney  Soup.— Required  : an  ox 
kidney,  a quart  of  stock  (No.  4),  a leek 
or  small  onion,  a few  slices  of  carrot 
and  celery  stalks,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
salt,  pepper,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
sherry,  a dessertspoonful  of  brown 
roux,  a little  fat  or  butter.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

Wash  the  kidney,  take  out  the  core, 
then  slice  the  kidney  ; rinse  quickly  in 
vinegar  and  water,  dry  well,  and  put 
in  a stew-pan,  with  the  hot  fat  and  the 
vegetables ; brown  all  over,  then  put 
in  the  cold  stock ; take  off  the  fat  from 
the  top,  bring  to  the  boil  slowly,  add 
salt,  and  skim  well ; then  boil,  covered, 
for  an  hour  and  a half.  Strain  the  soup 
through  a sieve,  pressing  the  kidney  ; 
but  it  must  not  go  thi-ough.  Return 
the  liquid  to  tho  saucepan,  add  the 
roux,  boil,  and  skim  well ; then  put  in 
the  sherry,  and  season  to  taste. 

Kidney  Soup  (Clear).— Make  it 


in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding,  but 
use  stock  No.  8,  and  clarify  the  soup 
with  eggs,  or  strain  it  ‘through  a 
tammy  after  the  kidney  is  removed. 
This  must  be  made  the  day  before  it  is 
wanted,  that  the  fat  may  be  removed. 
Or  if  this  is  not  convenient,  cook  the 
kidney  and  vegetables  without  the 
preliminary  frying. 

Kinross  Soup. — Required : a 
gallon  of  water,  eight  ounces  of  peai  1 
bailey,  a handful  of  watercress,  a 
couple  of  bunches  of  young  radishes,  a 
bunch  of  young  onions,  salt  and  pepper, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  half  a pint  of 
canned  tomatoes.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Wash  and  scald  the  barley  ; soak  it 
in  the  cold  water  for  several  houi's, 
then  put  it  on  to  boil  with  half  the 
butter.  Cook  slowly  for  two  hours, 
then  put  in  another  pan  the  tomatoes, 
rest  of  the  buttei',  and  the  radishes  and 
onions,  washed  and  cut  thinly;  cook, 
with  frequent  stirring,  to  a pulp,  rub 
it  through  a sieve,  and  add  to  the 
barley.  Pick  the  cress  from  the  stalks  ; 
add  the  leaves  to  the  soup,  with 
seasoning  to  taste : boil  for  a minute 
or  two  more,  then  serve. 

The  above  is  the  recipe  of  a lecturer 
on  vcgetai'ian  cookeiy,  and  a first-rate 
soup  is  the  result.  The  radishes  are 
somewhat  of  an  innovation ; the  flavour 
is  very  agreeable,  and  cooked  radishes 
will  agree  when  they  cannot  be  taken 
in  the  raw  state.  They  can  be  used  in 
all  sorts  of  vegetable  soups,  if  liked. 

Lentil  Soup.— Required:  a gallon 
of  cold  water,  one  pound  of  split 
Egyptian  lentils,  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a small  teaspoonful 
of  peppercorns  and  a few  allspice 
berries,  mixed,  a tablespoonful  of  salt, 
a teaspoonful  of  moist  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  dripping,  one  pint  of  milk,  a head 
of  celery,  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  one 
parsnip,  half  a pound  of  onions,  and 
two  or  three  ounces  of  broken  rice  or 
other  cereal.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Wash  tho  lentils  well  until  the 
water  comes  away  clean ; put  them  to 
soak  all  night  in  the  water,  then  bring 
them  to  the  boil  with  the  sugar  and 
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dripping ; skim  well ; prepare  and  slice 
the  vegetables,  add  them,  and  boil  for 
a couple  of  hours,  stirring  often ; then 
put  in  the  rice  and  parsley,  season  to 
taste,  and  cook  for  an  hour  or  so  longer. 
Pass  through  a coarse  sieve  or  colander, 
put  back  in  the  pan  with  the  milk, 
boiled  separately,  re-boil,  and  serve. 
Mint  can  be  used  instead  of  parsley. 

If  whole  rice  or  other  cereal,  as  oat- 
meal, hominy,  or  barley,  is  used,  two 
hours  must  be  allowed  for  the  cooking. 
Sago  and  some  other  kinds  will  take 
less  time.  Pea-flour,  maize-flour,  or 
any  other  ground  cereal,  can  .be  used 
instead  of  the  whole  grain,  if  more 
convenient.  Never  add  salt  until  the 
lentils  are  soft,  and  do  not  stir  with  an 
iron  spoon.  These  remarks  apply 
equally  to  haricot  beans — all  the 
varieties — also  to  dried  peas.  Contact 
with  the  iron  spoon  tends  to  shrivel 
them. 

Meg  Merrilies’  Soup. — A soup 
for  the  sportsman  or  country  gentle- 
man when  game  is  abundant.  In 
seasons  of  scarcity  meat  helps  to  form 
the  basis  or  stock;  but  for  the  gourmet, 
boil  down  a rather  old  hare  with 
the  trimmings  and  inferior  parts  of 
venison  and  any  game-bones  ; but  all 
should  be  fresh.  Use  three  quarts  of 
water  for  three  pounds  of  meat  and 
bones,  with  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs, 
parsley,  two  large  turnips,  two  carrots, 
two  middle-sized  onions,  each  stuck 
with  a clove,  a dessertspoonful  of 
whole  pepper,  and  one  of  allspice. 
When  boiled  to  a pulp,  strain,  and  add 
to  the  stock  as  great  a variety  of  game 
as  can  bo  procured — a young  hare,  or 
part  of  one  (neatly  jointed),  black-cock, 
partridge,  pheasant,  grouse,  &e. — all 
cut  and  well  spiced,  to  be  fried  slightly, 
or  not,  according  to  taste,  before  being 
put  into  the  strained  stock.  The  blood 
of  the  hare  must  not  be  omitted.  Mix 
a little  broth  with  a good  thickening  of 
rice-flour,  and  add  it  to  the  rest.  More 
seasoning  will  be  required  of  allspice, 
pepper,  and  salt.  When  boiling,  throw 
in  a dozen  button  onions,  two  sticks  of 
celery  (cut  into  quarter-inch  lengths), 


and  the  dregs  of  a bottle  of  port. 
Simmer  gently  until  the  game  is 
tender,  then  serve,  with  a little  moro 
wine  put  in  the  last  thing. 

Milk  Soup.  — (Suitable  for  child- 
ren.) Required : a pint  each  of  milk, 
and  water  from  boiled  meat,  a few 
potatoes  baked  in  their  skins,  two 
ounces  of  hominy,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
some  brown  bread  rubbed  through  a 
sieve  or  cut  into  small  squares.  Cost, 
about  5d. 

Make  the  meat-water  hot,  mix  it 
with  the  potatoes,  then  cook  the 
hominy  in  the  milk  for  an  hour,  as  if 
for  porridge  ; mix  the  contents  of  the 
two  pans,  and  boil  up,  with  seasoning 
to  taste;  pour  the  soup  over  the  bread, 
and  serve. 

Before  cooking  the  hominy  it  should 
be  washed  and  soaked  for  a few  hours 
in  half  a pint  of  cold  water,  and 
brought  to  the  boil  in  the  water  before 
tho  milk  is  added.  This  is  a very 
nutritious  soup. 

Semolina  can  be  used  instead  of 
hominy.  It  is  equally  nourishing,  and 
takes  rather  less  time  to  cook. 

Mock  Giblet  Soup.— Take  a 
quart  of  any  plain  brown  stock, 
thicken  and  season  it,  and  put  in  some 
powdered  herbs  and  a heaping  table- 
spoonful of  apple-sauce,  and  sage  and 
onion  stuffing  from  roast  pork  or  other 
meat. 

The  sauce  and  stuffing  are  some- 
times added  also  to  Giislet  Soup.  Tho 
compound  is  a very  savoury  one, 
although  it  is  not  suited  to  every  one's 
palate.  It  affords  a convenient  method 
of  utilising  any  scraps  of  the  kind.  If 
more  convenient,  some  small  forcemeat- 
balls,  seasoned  with  sage  and  onions, 
may  be  added  to  the  soup,  together 
with  a large  apple,  grated. 

Mock  Hare  Soup. — This  is  a 

vegetarian  recipe.  Required : three 
quarts  of  water  or  stock  (No.  11),  a 
pint  of  brown  lentils  and  red  haricots, 
mixed,  half  a pound  of  mushrooms,  a 
large  onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a small 
teaspoonful  of  celery-salt,  one  ounce 
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each  of  butter  and  flour,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  tomato  pulp  and  red  currant 
jelly.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Wash  and  soak  the  beans  and  lentils, 
boil  them  with  the  butter,  mushrooms, 
and  onions  (the  herbs  and  spices  tied 
in  muslin),  until  the  whole  can  be 
sieved  easily  ; then  add  the  flour,  to- 
mato pulp,  jelly,  and  salt ; boil  up,  and 
give-  ten  minutes  more  simmering. 
This  is  a most  excellent  soup.  If  liked, 
small  savoury  halls  can  he  served  with 
it ; they  are  made  by  mixing  brown 
bread  crumbs,  say  a teaeupful,  with  an 
ounce  each  of  butter  and  boiled  rice,  a 
good  seasoning  of  herbs,  pepper  and 
salt,  two  raw  eggs,  and  a little  milk ; 
the  mixture  should  he  quite  stiff.  It 
is  then  shaped  the  size  of  small  wal- 
nuts, and  boiled  separately  in  a little 
stock  for  twenty  minutes,  or  they  can 
he  cooked  in  a steamer;  they  would 
not  cook  so  well  in  the  thick  soup. 
Cost,  about  5d. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup.— This  is 
the  staple  soup  of  English  life,  to  he 
met  with  in  most  of  the  dining-rooms 
and  hotels,  not  only  in  London,  hut 
almost  everywhere  in  Great  Britain. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  an  imitation 
of  turtle  soup,  introduced  to  us  by  our 
navigators  about  one  hundred  years 
since.  The  essential  point  in  mock 
turtle  must,  therefore,  he  the  “lumpy 
delight  ” furnished  by  calf  s head ; and 
the  "choice  of  the  head  should  he  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  It  should 
he  large,  firm,  and  fat,  full  of  brain, 
with  good  tongue  and  cheeks.  The 
preparation  of  this  soup  will  take  a 
good  deal  of  time,  and  the  recipe  and 
instructions  are  necessarily  lengthy ; 
hut  if  carefully  followed  a soup 
almost  equal  to  real  turtle  may  be  had 
at  considerably  less  cost ; indeed,  it  is 
often  preferred  to  the  real  thing. 
Many  cooks,  however,  spoil  mock 
turtle  by  using  water  instead  of  stock 
and  by  careless  flavouring,  that  is,  by 
insufficient  flavouring ; whereas,  if  it 
is  in  any  way  to  resemble  the  prepara- 
tion from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
attention  in  this  respect  is  particularly 


necessary ; for  everyone  knows  that  a 
calf’s  head  in  itself  is  a most  insipid 
thing  ; it  will  only  furnish  body  to  the 
soup.  AVe  would  also  call  attention  to 
a common  mistake — a serious  one,  for 
it  involves  waste — that  is,  to  boil  the 
head  in  water  until  tender,  then  to 
throw  away  the  water,  and  add  stock. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  fol- 
lowed our  directions  for  stock  making 
will  at  once  see  the  folly  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  fact  that  these  direc- 
tions are  sometimes  found  in  cookery 
books  furnishes  ample  proof  that  thS 
propounders  of  such  recipes  were 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
art  of  cooking.  Before  giving  any 
recipes  for  the  soup  we  will  describe 
the  preparation  of  the  head.  It  must 
he  from  a freshly-killed  calf,  and  should 
he  bought  of  the  butcher  unskinned : 
that  is,  the  hair  should  be  all  removed, 
hut  the  skin -left  on.  It  will,  how- 
ever, he  necessary  to  give  the  head  an 
additional  scrape  to  free  it  from  all 
trace  of  hair.  It  should  he  put  into 
water  nearly  boiling  for  a few  minutes, 
then  taken  out  and  scraped  with  a 
blunt  knife,  the  process  being  repeated 
if  necessary.  It  must  then  he  put 
into  cold  water  and  well  washed,  all 
the  cavities  being  cleansed  with  the 
fingers  (the  soft  part  round  the  nose  to 
he  thrown  away — i.e.,  the  soft  bony 
part  which  can  he  pulled  away  with  the 
lingers  ; we  do  not  mean  that  anything 
is  to  be  cut) ; a little  salt  helps  to  re- 
move any  offensive  matter ; then  take 
out  the  brains,  put  them  in  a basin  of 
cold  water ; lay  the  head  in  cold  water 
and  salt  for  twelve  hours,  renewing  it 
several  times,  or,  better  still,  leave  it 
under  a running  tap  for  some  hours. 
When  ready  for  use,  take  it  from  the 
water  and  dry  it.  This  treatment  is 
needed  for  calf’s  head  cooked  in  any 
way. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup  (Good).— 
Required:  a calf’s  head,  a gallon  of 
stock  (No.  8),  herbs,  spices,  vegetables. 
&c.  Cost,  about  4s.  For  a richer 
soup  use  stock  No.  G or  7. 

Put  the  head,  prepared  as  above, 
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into  the  cold  stock,  with  a little  salt ; 
bring  to  the  boil  and  skim  : boil  until 
the  meat  can  be  removed  from  the 
bones— from  three  to  four  hours;  it 
should  be  tender,  but  not  over-done ; 
remove  it  carefully,  and  press  it  be- 
tween two  dishes,  the  under  one  upside 
down ; skin  the  tongue,  and  put  it  by  to 
cool.  Return  the  bones  to  the  sauce- 
pan with  a little  more  salt,  and  go  on 
boiling.  In  a clean  saucepan  put  a 
slice  of  ham,  cut  up,  one  ounce  of 
butter,  herbs  as  for  Tuktle  Soup,  a 
carrot,  a turnip,  half  a parsnip,  or  less, 
a few  leeks,  white  part  only,  or  an 
onion  or  two  stuck  with  a few  cloves,  a 
score  of  white  peppercorns  or  some  mig- 
nonette pepper,  a few  allspice  berries, 
and  if  handy,  a couple  of  ounces  of 
button  mushrooms ; fry  these  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  add  a pint  of 
cold  stock,  and  boil  for  an  hour  or  more, 
to  half  the  quantity.  Remove  the 
bones,  and  strain  the  contents  of  tho 
second  saucepan  to  the  first.  Add 
some  brown  roux,  letting  it  boil  up 
well  until  as  thick  as  cream ; skim 
carefully,  putin  salt  to  taste,  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  a little  soluble  cayenne 
pepper,  and,  if  no  mushrooms  were 
used,  a dush  of  good  ketchup.  Cut  up 
the  meat  into  squares  of  an  inch  and 
a half  or  so ; it  will  not  all  be  required  : 
the  thickest  should  be  chosen ; cut  tho 
tongue  into  cubes,  and  add  them,  with 
a gill,  or  nearly,  of  sherry  or  Madeira ; 
boil  for  a few  minutes,  then  serve. 
Add,  if  liked,  brain-balls,  egg-balls,  or 
quenelles  ( see  Index  for  Recipes),  and 
hand  cut  lemon  in  quarters,  and 
cayenne,  with  the  soup. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. — This  is 
very  inexpensive.  It  would  be  more 
appropriately  entitled  Calf’s  Head 
Soup.  We  will  suppose  that  a calf’s 
head  has  been  boiled  for  dinner.  If  it 
is  desired  to  convert  the  remnants  into 
soup,  proceed  as  follows: — Into  the 
water  used  in  boiling  put  the  bones  of 
the  head,  a slice  of  ham,  and  some  vege- 
tables, herbs,  &e.,  and  boil  it  steadily 
for  a few  hours,  until  there  remains 
only  a couple  or  three  pints.  Then 


strain  it,  put  it  in  a saucepan  with 
thickening,  as  before,  or  plain  flour,  if 
browned,  will  do;  add  a little  colouring 
and  ketchup,  or  store  sauce,  a squeeze 
of  lemon- j nice,  and  seasoning  to  taste; 
cut  up  the  remains  of  the  meat  as  even 
in  size  as  possible ; boil  for  a few 
minutes,  and  serve.  A spoonfed  of 
wine  may  bo  added  or  not. 

This  is  very  little  trouble.  Naturally 
the  soup  is  less  rich  than  the  first  one, 
and  paler — the  non-frying  of  the  vege- 
tables makes  a great  difference  in  this 
respect,  and  a much  better  soup  may 
bo  had  from  these  materials  by  follow- 
ing the  mode  given  in  the  previous 
recipe.  As  this  soup  costs  so  little,; 
the  extra  trouble  is  well  bestowed. 

In  both  these  soups,  or  any  others 
in  which  dried  herbs  are  recommended, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are 
not  given  in  preference  to  fresh  ones. 
Should  the  soup  be  made  when  fresh 
herbs  can  be  had,  they  should  always 
be  used,  a less  quantity  suffices. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup  (made  with 
Pig’s  Head). — Take  half  a pig’s  head 
from  a young  pig,  scald  it  thoroughly, 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  three 
quarts  of  good,  nicely-flavoured  stock 
(Nos.  4 or  S are  most  suitable).  Let  it 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half ; 
take  it  up,  let  it  partially  cool,  cut  the 
meat  into  neat  squares,  and  lay  these 
between  two  dishes,  the  bottom  one 
being  placed  upside  down,  to  keep  the 
meat  from  curling.  Put  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  head  back  into  the 
saucepan,  and  let  them  simmer  an  hour 
longer,  with  a couple  of  bay-leaves, 
fresh  vegetables,  thyme,  and  parsley, 
and  a little  more  seasoning  should  the 
stock  require  it,  and  be  very  careful  to 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Pour  out 
tho  soup,  let  it  remain  until  the  next 
day,  and  then  take  the  cake  of  fat 
from  the  top.  Thicken  with  brown 
thickening,  and  after  it  has  boiled  let 
it  simmer  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
as  the  fat  is  thrown  up,  remove  it. 
When  no  more  rises,  put  in  the  pieces 
of  meat.  Let  them  boil  gently  till 
tender,  add  a glassful  of  sherry  and 
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a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  servo  very 
hot.  Cost,  about  Gd.  per  quart. 

Mock  turtle  soup  made  with  pig’s 
head  is  objected  to  very  often  because 
it  so  frequently  tastes  greasy.  Conse- 
quently, great  care  should  be  taken  to 
get  rid  of  the  fat.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  making  the  soup  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  wanted,  so  that  it  can  be 
poured  out,  and  when  cold  the  cake  of 
fat  can  be  taken  from  the  top.  As 
even  after  this  a great  deal  of  fat  may 
be  held  in  solution  in  the  soup,  the 
liquor  should  be  boiled  again  in  a 
covered  saucepan,  and  afterwards  sim- 
mered gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
and  the  fat  removed  as  it  is  thrown 
up.  Finish  this  off  as  directed  for 
Mock  Turtle.  If  it  can  be  had,  a 
calf’s  foot  is  an  improvement  to  this, 
the  meat  being  cut  up  and  served  in 
the  soup  ; then  less  of  the  head  is 
needed.  In  any  case,  use  only  a por- 
tion of  it,  as  it  is  very  rich. 

Another  good  soup  of  the  kind  can 
be  obtained  from  a set  of  pig’s  feet 
and  ears.  The  latter  must  be  boiled 
for  a very  long  time ; they  will  enrich 
the  soup  and  furnish  a separate  dish. 
(See  recipes  for  Pig’s  Feet,  various 
ways.) 

Mushroom  Soup,  — Required  : 
half  a pound  of  flap  mushrooms,  a 
quart  of  stock  (No.  4),  salt,  pepper, 
lemon-juice,  and  chopped  parsley,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  two  ounces 
of  browned  flour.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Peel  and  stalk  the  mushrooms,  break 
them  up,  and  put  them  into  a small 
stew-pan  with  the  butter,  lemon-juice, 
and  parsley  — a dessert  - spoonful  of 
each ; cover,  and  leave  them  cooking 
gently  until  they  can  be  rubbed  through 
a sieve.  Wash  the  stalks  and  peelings, 
tie  them  in  muslin,  and  simmer  them 
in  the  stock  for  a short  time  to  draw 
out  the  flavour,  then  remove  them ; 
add  the  flour,  mixed  with  cold  water, 
and  the  mushroom  mixture,  boil  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes, season,  and  serve. 
Skim  during  the  boiling. 

For  a superior  soup  use  stock  No. 
7,  add  a couple  of  ounces  of  minced 


ham  to  the  mushrooms,  and  serve  fried 
croutons  with  the  soup.  When  the 
flavour  is  not  disliked,  a morsel  of 
chopped  shalot  may  be  mixed  with  the 
mushrooms. 

Mushroom  Soup  (White).  - 
Substitute  medium  white  stock  for  the 
above,  and  thicken  it  with  a white 
mushroom  puree  (see  Dressed  Vege- 
tables) until  as  thick  as  good  cream; 
add  salt,  cayenne,  a grate  of  nutmeg, 
and  a gill  of  hot  cream.  Serve  as  hot 
as  possible. 

Mutton  Broth. — Required : two 
quarts  of  the  pot  liquor  from  boiled 
mutton,  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  a 
carrot,  a turnip,  half  a dozen  small 
onions,  a couple  of  leeks,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley. 

Take  the  fat  from  the  liquor  when 
cold ; re-boil  it,  and  add  the  vegetables, 
cleansed  and  sliced  or  cut  into  strips 
or  dice.  The  leeks  should  be  freed 
from  the  root,  dark  green  leaves,  and 
ends,  but  the  green  stalk  should  be  left 
on.  The  barley  needs  washing  and 
scalding,  and  at  least  two  hours’  boil- 
ing. The  carrots  and  other  vegetables 
need  not  be  fresh ; any  left  over  from 
the  previous  day  can  be  used  up. 
Add  the  parsley  a few  minutes  before 
serving,  and  season  delicately. 

Mutton  Broth  (No.  2).— This  is 
more  nourishing.  Allow  a pound  and 
a half  of  fresh  lean  meat— scrag-end 
of  the  neck  will  do — to  the  above 
quantity  of  liquid,  either  water  or 
liquor  from  boiled  mutton  ; wash  the 
meat  well,  and  add  the  water  cold; 
bring  to  the  boil  with  a little  salt,  skim 
well,  and  cook  for  a couple  of  hours. 
Add  vegetables,  &c.,  as  above.  Cut  the 
meat  into  squares  and  serve  in  the  broth, 
and  put  the  bones  into  the  stock-pot. 
Rice  can  be  used  instead  of  barley. 

Okra  Soup.—  Required : a tin  of 
okra  (or  gumbo),  salt,  pepper,  and 
herbs,  an  onion,  a stalk  of  celery,  a 
tablespoonful  of  tomato  catsup,  two 
quarts  of  stock  (No.  4),  half  a pound 
of  cooked  meat,  a slice  of  raw  ham, 
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and  one  ounce  of  corn-flour.  Cost, 
about  2s.  2d. 

Put  the  ham  (or  bacon  will  do)  into' 
a pan,  with  the  celery  and  onion  shred- 
ded very  finely,  the  tomato  catsup  and 
seasoning,  with  a good  bunch  of  herbs, 
and  let  them  cook  slowly,  covered,  for 
twenty  minutes.  Then  add  the  stock, 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  skim  well ; take 
out  the  ham,  put  in  the  okra,  and 
cook  for  half  an  hour  slowly,  skimming 
often.  Then  stir  in  the  corn-flour, 
mixed  with  cold  stock  to  a paste,  and 
more  salt  and  pepper,  as  this  soup  re- 
quires to  be  rather  highly  seasoned ; boil 
up,  then  put  in  the  meat — it  may  be 
beef  or  mutton — minced  as  finely  as 
possible  and  freed  from  every  particle 
of  fat,  skin,  and  gristle.  If  possible, 
pa3s  it  through  a mincing  machine 
in  preference  to  mincing  by  hand. 
Now  put  on  the  cover  and  leave  for 
ten  minutes,  but  do  not  boil  again ; 
the  meat  should  only  become  heated 
through. 

For  a richer  soup,  use  stock  No.  7, 
and  add  the  yolks  of  a couple  or  three 
eggs,  and  a gill  of  cream  just  before 
serving. 

Okua  and  Tomatoes  may  also  be 
bought  in  tins.  Use  it  as  above,  but 
omit  the  tomato  catsup.  For  light 
soups  use  stock  No.  9,  and  add  a 
little  cream  or  the  yolks  of  some  raw 
eggs. 

Onion  and  Gniocchi  Soup.— 

Required:  a quart  of  medium  white 
stock  (No.  9),  half  a pound  of  small 
onions,  one  pint  of  milk,  one  ounce  of 
semolina,  seasoning,  and  cheese,  two 
ounces  each  of  Parmesan  and  good 
English,  and  one  ounce  of  butter. 
Cost,  about  7d. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a saucepan  ; stir 
in  a couple  of  ounces  of  fine  flour, 
cook  for  a minute,  then  add  the  stock 
and  boil  up.  Peel  the  onions,  shred 
them,  and  cook  them  in  the  stock,  with 
frequent  skimming.  While  this  is 
going  on,  prepare  the  gniocchi  by  put- 
ting the  semolina  and  half  the  inilk 
into  a saucepan,  and  cooking  for  an 
hour,  with  salt,  pepper,  a dust  of 


cayenne,  and  a bit  of  butter.  When 
soft,  turn  out  on  a dish,  and  when 
cold  and  set,  cut  it  into  squares  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Put  these  into  the  tureen 
with  the  cheese,  pour  the  hot  soup 
over,  and  add  the  other  half  pint  of 
milk  separately  boiled. 

The  Parmesan  cheese  should  be 
grated,  the  other  may  be  thinly  sliced. 
It  should  not  be  dry.  If  possible,  the 
gniocchi  should  be  made  over-night, 
and  put  in  the  soup  just  long  enough 
to  heat  through. 

Onion  Soup,  with  Cheese.— 

Required  : one  pound  of  Spanish 

onions,  two  ounces  of  cheese  — Par- 
mesan or  Gruyere — salt  and  cayenne, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  half  a pint  of 
milk,  one  ounce  of  flour,  and  one  quart 
of  stock  (No.  1).  Cost,  about  Gd. 

Slice  the  onions,  pour  boiling  water 
over,  cover  them,  and  leave  for  a few 
minutes  ; then  pour  the  water  off. 
Make  the  stock  hot,  put  in  the  onions, 
and  cook  until  tender  enough  to  sieve. 
In  the  saucepan  melt  the  butter,  stir 
in  the  flour,  add  the  onion  puree  and 
the  milk;  bring  all  to  the  boil,  add  a 
little  seasoning  and  the  grated  cheese,, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

Onion  Soup,  with  Dumplings 

(a  German  recipe).— Required  : two 
quai'ts  of  boiling  water,  a large  onion, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  flour,  a table- 
spoonful of  butter,  the  root  end  of  a 
head  of  celery,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Cost,  about  7d. 

First  mince  the  onion  and  brown  it 
in  the  butter,  add  the  flour, '.stir  until 
brown,  and  the  water  by  degrees ; 
then  put  in  the  celery  root,  cut  into 
thin  shreds,  and  boil  until  nearly  done. 
For  the  dumplings,  beat  an  egg  with 
a gill  of  milk,  add  these  to  four  ounces 
of  flour  and  a seasoning  of  salt,  pep- 
per, and  nutmeg ; beat  hard  for  ten 
minutes  ; then  stir  in  some  bread- 
crumbs, to  make  the  mixture  just  firm 
enough  to  be  shaped  into  little  balls 
the  size  of  a small  walnut.  Put  these 
into  the  soup  and  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  season,  and  servo  as  hot 
as  possible. 
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For  another  variety  of  dumplings, 
take  dough  made  as  for  household 
bread,  work  into  it  a little  seasoning 
of  salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  herbs; 
shape,  and  cook  as  above. 

Ox  Cheek  Soup.— Required  : an 
ox  cheek,  a gallon  of  cold  water  or  weak 
stock,  a good  assortment  of  herbs, 
vegetables,  &c.  (see  Pot  au  Feu),  and 
some  thickening.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  cheek  must  be  washed  in  salt 
and  water,  then  soaked  for  some  hours, 
and  wiped  dry.  Fry  the  vegetables  in 
a little  hot  dripping,  add  the  cheek  and 
the  water,  boil  up  and  skim,  then  cook 
very  gently  for  several  hours  (four  or 
five),  and  strain  the  soup ; thicken  with 
brown  flour  or  roux,  and  season  to 
taste,  and  if  liked,  put  in  some  of  the 
cheek  cut  into  squares,  or  some  rice  or 
other  cereal,  or  fried  bread  can  be 
served  in  the  soup,  with  or  without  any 
vegetables.  The  meat  can  be  served 
while  hot  with  a nice  sauce  or  gravy, 
or  may  be  converted  into  a good  break- 
fast dish.  ( See  Ox  Cheek,  Potted,  and 
Ox  Cheek,  Boned  and  Rolled.)  A 
slice  of  ham  will  enrich  the  soup  con- 
siderably, and  a few  mushrooms  or 
tomatoes  are  a good  addition.  Button 
onions,  fried  lightly,  and  finished  off  by 
boiling  them  in  the  soup,  are  sometimes 
served  in  it. 

Ox  Tail  Soup  (Economical). 

— Required : one  ox  tail,  three  quarts  of 
stock  (No.  2),  herbs,  vegetables,  &c.,  as 
for  Hare  Soup,  one  ounce  of  good 
dripping,  two  ounces  of  ham,  a table- 
spoonful  of  tomato  pulp,  two  ounces  of 
rice-flour  or  corn-flour,  and  a little 
browning.  Cost,  uncertain ; ox  tails 
vary  much  in  price. 

First  wash  the  tail,  joint  it,  and 
divide  the  large  joints  again;  put  it 
in  warm  water,  bring  it  to  the  boil, 
then  drain  it,  and  lay  it  in  a pan  with 
the  hot  fat  and  ham  in  dice;  put  in  the 
vegetables,  fry  lightly,  then  pour  in 
the  cold  stock ; this  will  throw  up  the 
fat,  which  must  be  removed,  and  after 
skimming  well  (as  sometimes  tails 
throw  up  much  scum),  cover,  and  boil 
for  three  or  four  hours  until  the  tail  is 


tender,  but  not  “raggy.”  Take  out 
the  pieces  carefully,  add  the  thickening, 
and  boil  up  ; put  in  the  thin  pieces  of 
tail  only  (keep  the  thick  end  for  a 
separate  dish),  and  if  liked,  some  of  the 
vegetables,  sieved  or  cut  into  shapes ; 
or  a carrot  and  turnip  may  be  cooked 
separately,  and  cut  as  for  Julienne  or 
Brunoise  Soup. 

For  richer  soup,  put  in  a little  sherry 
and  use  a better  stock  (as  No.  8). 

Palestine  Puree.— (A  very  good 
vegetarian  recipe.)  Required : four 

pounds  of  artichokes,  six  small  onions, 
or  the  white  part  of  the  same  number 
of  leeks,  three  turnips  thickly  peeled, 
one  pint  of  milk,  three  pints  of  water, 
salt,  sugar,  and  pepper,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  celery  salt.  Cost,  about  Is.  Id. 

In  preparing  the  vegetables,  keep 
them  well  under  water  until  the  last 
moment,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
colour  ; slice  them  ail,  and  put  them  in 
an  enamelled  pan,  with  the  celery  salt, 
a pinch  of  white  sugar,  some  white 
peppercorns,  and  the  butter ; cover 
and  sweat  for  a few  minutes,  then 
add  the  boiling  water,  and  cook  to  a 
complete  pulp ; add  the  boiling  milk, 
with  seasoning  to  taste ; remove  the 
peppercorns,  and  serve  with  fried  bread 
cut  into  dice.  A spoonful  or  two  of 
onion  or  celery  sauce  can  be  used  for 
flavouring  this,  and  it  may  be  thickened 
a little  with  roux  or  com- flour.  For  a 
better  soup,  stock  No.  11  is  useful, 
or  the  water  from  boiled  rice  or 
macaroni. 

Pancake  Soup.  — This  is  a 
German  soup.  Required : two  pints 
of  clear  stock  (No.  8)  and  two  good- 
sized  pancakes,  made  with  a plain  batter, 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  herbs, 
and  fried  in  as  little  fat  as  possible. 
Cost,  about  4d. 

Have  the  stock  ready  boiling.  After 
frying  the  pancakes,  drain  them  be- 
tween a couple  of  sheets  of  paper, 
then  cut  them  into  strips,  squares, 
diamonds,  or  with  a small  round  cutter. 
Slip  them  into  the  soup,  and  boil  fast 
for  five  minutes.  Serve  at  once. 
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Parsnip  Puree. — Any  of  the 

recipes  for  other  vegetable  purees 
maybe  followed  for  this,  but  a soup 
of  parsnips  alone  is  seldom  liked ; 
generally  a mixture  of  potatoes,  carrots, 
turnips,  or  vegetable  marrow,  is  pre- 
ferred ; an  onion  and  some  herbs  should 
also  be  added.  The  parsnips  should  be 
cooked  in  stock,  and  boiling  milk  added 
after  the  puree  is  sieved.  To  counter- 
act the  sweetness  of  parsnip  soup,  a 
little  tomato  sauce  is  useful,  or  a few 
drops  of  some  flavoured  vinegar : 
tarragon  or  cucumber  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  Tomato  vinegar  is 
also  good  for  imparting  piquancy. 

Peas  Soup. — Required  : a gallon 
of  stock,  one  pound  of  split  peas, 
vegetables  as  for  Lentil  Soup,  salt, 
pepper,  herbs,  and  dripping.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

After  washing  the  peas,  soak  them 
all  night  in  the  stock  (that  from  boiled 
pork  is  suitable,  or  bone  or  other 
plain  stock  will  do) ; put  them  on  to 
boil,  with  a bit  of  dripping  or  the  pot 
skimmings  ; fry  the  vegetables  in  a 
little  more  fat  (reserving  a carrot),  add 
these  when  the  liquid  boils;  skim 
well,  and  cook  for  about  thi'ee  hours, 
until  the  soup  can  be  passed  through 
a sieve  or  colander.  Put  it  back  in  the 
pan  with  the  remaining  carrot  grated 
and  any  desired  thickening,  sago  gives 
a very  pleasant  smoothness ; boil  half 
an  hour  longer,  then  season  to  taste, 
and  serve  with  dried  mint  or  sage,  and 
fried  or  toasted  bread.  A teaspoonful 
or  more  of  curry-powder  to  each  quart 
is  a good  addition  to  peas  soup. 

Peas  Soup  (Superior). — Boil 
the  peas  as  above  direoted,  but  use 
medium  white  stock  (No.  9),  and  add 
a couple  of  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
and  a pinch  of  sugar  to  the  peas ; do 
not  fry  the  vegetables  ; add  them  all, 
thinly  sliced,  after  just  sweating  them 
in  butter,  without  browning.  Boil 
until  the  soup  can  be  rubbed  through 
a hair  sieve,  then  return  it  to  the  pan, 
and  add  boiling  milk  to  thin  it  to  the 
desired  consistence,  about  as  thick  as 


cream,  and  put  in  a gill  of  hot  cream 
last  thing. 

Peas  Soup  (Quickly  made). — 
Required  : some  peas  pudding  and  any 
stock  from  boiled  meat.  All  that  has 
to  be  done  is  to  blend  the  stock  and 
remains  of  pudding  together  until 
sufficiently  thick,  and  to  season  in  the 
usual  way.  If  liked,  small  pieces  of 
boiled  pork  or  bacon  can  be  served  in 
the  soup.  Another  way  is  to  mix  pea- 
powder,  sold  by  grocers,  with  any 
plain  stock ; directions  for  use  are 
given  on  the  packets,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  increase  the  time  given  for  the 
boiling.  This  pea-powder  may  be  had 
plain  or  flavoured  wdth  herbs ; the 
latter  kind,  said  to  contain  also  a small 
proportion  of  meat  extract,  although 
in  the  form  of  powder,  is  usually 
labelled  “ pea  soup.”  Mashed  potatoes 
can  be  added  to  peas  soup  : take,  say, 
equal  parts  of  potatoes  and  peas 
pudding,  and  blend  smoothly  with 
boiling  stock;  then  re-boil  and  season. 
This  is  liked  by  many  people  better 
than  peas  soup  of  the  usual  kind. 
Where  peas  soup  is  made  often,  the 
pea-powder  should  not  be  bought  in 
packets  : it  suffers  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  tins  are  preferable. 

Pepper  Pot  (a  Hotch-Potch).— 
Put  four  quarts  of  cold  water  into  a 
large  stew-pan,  with  a mixture  of  any 
meats  that  may  be  preferred — either 
three  pounds  of  gravy  beef  and  half  a 
pound  of  lean  ham,  or  three  pounds  of 
the  neck  of  mutton  and  half  a pound 
of  pickled  pork ; add  half  a cupful  of 
best  rice,  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs, 
two  large  onions,  and  three  large 
potatoes  coarsely'  grated.  Skim  the 
liquid  carefully  during  the  first  half 
hour,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until 
all  the  goodness  is  drawn  out  of  tho 
meat.  This  will  require  from  four  to 
six  hours.  Strain  the  soup  and  let  it 
stand  until  cold,  so  that  the  fat  mayr  be 
entirely  removed.  Put  the  liquid  into 
the  stew-pan,  with  a large  fowl  cut  into 
joints,  then  boil  very  slowly.  When 
the  fowl  is  almost  tender,  put  in  a 
dozen  small,  light,  suet  dumplings,  and 
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a pint  and  a half  of  whatever  vegetables 
are  in  season  cut  up  into  small  pieces. 
In  summer  these  will  consist  of  peas, 
cauliflowers,  French  beans,  lettuces,  or 
spinach ; and  in  winter  of  carrots, 
turnips,  or  celery.  Season  with  cayenne 
and  salt,  if  required.  When  the 
vegetables  are  done  enough,  serve  the 
ontire  preparation  in  a tureen.  In  the 
West  Indies,  where  this  dish  is  a great 
favourite,  it  is  so  highly  seasoned  that 
it  is  universally  known  as  “ pepper 
pot.”  Time,  about  an  hour  after  the 
fowl  is  put  in. 

Pheasant  Soup. — The  remains 
of  a cooked  bird  will  make  a small 
quantity  of  soup,  but  for  three  pints 
or  thereabouts,  the  addition  of  a 
pheasant  partially  roasted  is  essential. 
Required,  in  addition,  stock  (No.  5), 
and  herbs,  vegetables,  seasoning,  &c. 
Cost,  about  os. 

Put  in  a stew-pan  an  ounce  or  two 
of  butter  and  some'  lean  raw  ham, 
in  dice,  about  a quarter  of  a pound, 
add  a carrot,  sliced,  some  celery,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  an  onion,  or  a shalot 
or  two,  and  fry  brown ; then  put  in 
the  remains  of  the  cooked  pheasant 
and  the  semi-roasted  bird — excepting 
the  breast  and  best  part  of  the  wings 
— add  the  stock,  boil  and  skim,  and 
cook  gently  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  rub 
the  meat  through  a sieve,  and  strain 
the  soup  on  to  it,  keeping  back  the 
vegetables.  Cut  up  the  meat  from  the 
breast  and  wings  into  sinall  slices,  add 
it,  and  a glass  of  sherry,  with  salt  and 
a pinch  of  cayenne,  re-heat,  and  serve. 
A slight  thickening  of  roux  improves. 
For  a superior  soup  boil  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  birds  for  a still  longer 
time  to  get  a fuller  flavoured  soup ; 
strain,  and  if  desired  clear,  clarify  it 
(see  page  24),  then  put  in  the  sliced 
meat  as  before,  and  rather  more  wine 
than  above  mentioned. 

Pickle  Soup.— This  is  a popular 
Russian  soup,  for  which  there  are 
many  recipes.  Weak  stock  forms  the 
basis,  and  pickled  cucumbers,  with 
their  liquor,  are  always  added ; sour 
cream  and  flour  mixed  are  put  in  j ust 


before  serving.  A very  good  soup  of 
the  kind,  likely  to  commend  itself  to 
English  palates,  may  be  made  as 
follows : — Into  two  quarts  of  pale 
clear  stock  put  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  minced  cucumber  pickle, 
some  vinegar,  a dessertspoonful  of 
capers  and  their  liquor,  the  same 
measure  of  mango-chutney  or  pickle, 
and  seasoning,  to  taste,  the  salt  and 
pepper  being  in  moderation,  that  the 
soup  may  retain  its  piquancy.  Boil 
until  the  flavours  are  blended,  then 
put  in  a teacupful  of  sour  cream  and 
about  two  or  three  ounces  of  fine  flour 
or  rice-flour,  the  latter  blended  with 
a little  stock.  Boil  up  and  serve. 

Pot-au-Feu.  — “ This,”  says  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  “is  an  admirable 
dish  ” (referring  to  the  national  pot-au- 
feu  of  France),  “ in  which  a small 
portion  of  meat  is  made  to  yield  all  its 
nutritive  qualities,  and  to  go  far  in 
mingling  its  odour  and  savour  with 
those  of  the  fragrant  vegetables,  in- 
cluding sweet  and  savoury  herbs,  which 
are  largely  added  to  the  stock.  The 
beef,  which  is  an  essential  portion  of 
the  dish,  is  often  eaten  hot,  after  the 
soup,  but  sometimes  cold,  with  plenty 
of  green  salad  and  oil — doubtless  the 
most  palatable  mode  of  serving.” 

The  bouillon  is  the  broth  or  soup  of 
the  pot-au-feu,  and  the  well-known 
soups  of  a good  Paris  restaurant,  as 
paysanne  and  croAte-au-pot,  are  but 
slight  modifications  of  the  original 
pot-au-feu  ; indeed,  the  broth  may  serve 
as  the  basis  of  many  excellent  soups. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  vessel  is  im- 
portant. A high  French  authority 
gives  tinned  iron  or  copper  the  palm, 
and  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
pure  steel  pans  of  our  own  day  when 
copper  is  not  to  be  had.  The  division 
of  the  bones  is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
good  bouillon  ; in  fact,  some  authorities 
contend  that  nothing  short  of  thorough 
smashing  (when  they  must  be  tied  in  a 
bag)  will  suffice.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  when  they  have  served 
the  pot-au-feu  they  are  still  of  use  for 
the  stock-pot. 
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Pot  -au-Feu.  — Required  : three 
pounds  of  fresh  heef  (it  may  be  the 
thick  part  from  the  shoulder  or  top  of 
the  leg),  two  pounds  of  fresh  hones, 
three  quarts  of  cold  water,  one  or  two 
carrots,  one  turnip,  two  leeks,  one 
parsnip,  four  good-sized  onions,  part  of 
a head  of  celery,  a large  bunch  of 
herbs,  a teaspoonful  of  peppercorns, 
allspice-berries,  and  cloves  (a  few  only 
of  the  latter),  and  a small  dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  added  gradually,  a 
portion  only  being  put  in  at  first. 
Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

The  bones  are  put  in  first,  then  the 
meat,  tied  neatly  with  tape,  the  herbs 
and  spices  in  a muslin  bag,  and  the 
cold  water  ; and  upon  the  gradual  boil- 
ing and  thorough  skimming  much  of 
the  success  depends.  When  it  boils, 
add  the  vegetables  gradually,  so  as  not 
to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  liquor; 
skim  it  again,  and  then  allow  it  to  boil 
very. slowly,  but  unceasingly,  for  four 
or  five  hours.  The  liquor  should  be 
clear,  and  of  a pale  golden-brown 
colour.  AVhen  ready  to  serve,  it  may 
be  coloured  with  browning  salt  or 
liquid  browning,  but  either  should  be 
most  sparingly  used.  Serve  the  soup 
with  croutons  of  bread,  and,  if  liked, 
some  of  the  vegetables  in  strips  or 
dice.  The  meat,  if  served  hot,  is 
dished  with  the  vegetables  round  it,  and 
a sauce,  the  base  being  obtained  from 
the  bouillon,  served  with  it.  Some- 
times a cabbage  is  added  to  the  pol-ait- 
feu ; it  may  be  quartered,  tied  with 
string,  and  put  in  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  before  serving,  but  the 
liquid  keeps  better  if  the  cabbage  be 
omitted.  Another  way  consists  in 
par-boiling  the  cabbage  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  draining  it  well  before 
adding  it,  and  this  we  think  is  prefer- 
able. For  one  reason,  any  soup  left 
over  will  not  keep  so  well  if  the  cabbage 
is  boiled  in  it  without  the  first  boiling 
in  water. 

Fotage  it  laCeylon.— Required: 
two  quarts  of  stock  (No.  4),  two  eggs, 
half-a-pint  of  cream,  an  old  fowl  or 
rabbit,  a tablespoonful  each  of  grated 


cocoanut,  sweet  mango-pickle  or  chut- 
ney, curry-paste,  tamarinds,  and  clear 
hot  Indian  pickles,  a clove  of  garlic,  a 
large  onion,  a sour  apple,  a bay-leaf,  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  or  lime  juice, 
seasoning,  and  boiled  rice.  Cost,  about 
4s.  9d.  if  fowl  is  used. 

Joint  the  fowl,  cut  it  up  small,  ex- 
cept the  breast,  and  put  it  to  boil  in  the 
stock,  a little  salt  and  lemon-juice 
being  added  now  and  then,  followed  by 
skimming.  AVhen  it  looks  clear,  cover 
it,  and  boil  until  the  breast  is  tender ; 
then  remove  it,  cut  it  into  tiny  strips, 
cover,  and  put  them  aside.  Put  the 
skin  and  bone  back  into  the  pan,  boil 
for  two  hours  longer,  then  strain 
through  a fine  hair  sieve  or  tammy 
cloth,  and  make  up  the  quantity  to  two 
quarts  with  more  of  the  stock  used  at 
first.  Then  grate  the  apple,  chop  the 
onion,  put  them  in  the  stock  with  the 
cocoa-nut,  chutney,  garlic,  pickles, 
herbs,  and  tamarinds ; boil  until  tender, 
then  wring  the  soup  through  the 
tammy.  Put  it  back  into  the  pan  with 
the  curry-paste  and  two  ounces  of 
arrowroot  mixed  with  cold  stock  ; boil 
up  well,  then  put  in  the  shredded  fowl, 
just  to  get  hot.  Beat  the  eggs  and 
cream  (the  whites  of  the  eggs  are  to 
be  omitted),  heat  them  in  a bain-marie, 
put  into  the  tureen,  and  add  the  soup 
gradually,  beating  well.  Last  thing, 
put  in  the  lime-juice  and  more  sea- 
soning. 

Potage  & la  Chasseresse.— 

Required  : two  quarts  of  stock  (No. 
5),  a bunch  of  herbs,  an  onion,  two 
cloves,  a teaspoonful  of  peppercorns, 
one  ounce  of  glaze,  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  extract  of  meat,  a calf’s  foot, 
a glass  of  Madeira,  a dessertspoonful 
of  curry  or  mulligatawny  paste, 
and  twenty  quenelles  (see  Que- 
nelles a la  Chasseresse,  in  Hoi  En- 
trees.) Cost,  about  2s. 

Make  the  stock  hot,  put  in  the  herbs, 
spices,  and  onion  ; boil  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  add  salt  to  taste,  and  the  curry 
and  glaze,  then  the  meat  extract ; cook 
for  a few  minutes  longer.  In  a clean 
pan  have  ready  the  meat  of  a calf’s 
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foot,*  cut  neatly  into  half-inch  squares, 
pour  on  them  the  wine,  and  then  strain 
to  them,  the  soup.  Cover,  and  in  a few 
minutes  slip  into  the  tureen  the  que- 
nelles very  carefully ; pour  the  hot  soup 
over  them,  and  serve. 

Fotage  a la  Conde. — Required : 
one  pound  of  red  haricots,  one  onion,  a 
glass  of  claret,  three  quarts  of  stock 
(No.  2),  salt  and  pepper,  a bunch  of 
herbs,  and  one  ounce  each  of  butter  and 
rice-flour.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Soak  the  beans  in  cold  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  drain  them,  and 
put  them  on  to  boil  with  the  cold  stock 
and  butter ; cook  until  they  can  be 
sieved,  adding  the  onion  (scalded)  an 
hour  beforehand.  Remove  the  herbs, 
return  the  soup  to  the  pan  with  the 
rice-flour  blended  with  the  claret,  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  boil  for  ten 
minutes  more,  and  serve  with  fried 
croutons.  Time,  from  two  to  four 
hours. 

Fotage  a la  Conde  (No.  2).— 
This  is  an  excellent  vegetarian  soup. 
Required : beans  as  above,  two  large 
onions,  a few  stalks  of  celery  and  slices 
of  carrot,  herbs  and  seasoning,  one 
ounce  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  browned 
flour,  and  three  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Wash  the , beans,  and  soak  them  in 
the  water  in  which  they  will  be  boiled  ; 
put  them  on  with  the  herbs  and  a 
pinch  of  brown  sugar.  In  another 
pan  fry  the  vegetables  in  the  butter 
until  well  browned ; add  them,  and  boil 
for  two  to  three  hours,  until  they  can 
he  sieved ; then  put  them  back  in  the 
pan,  add  the  thickening,  and  boil  for 
ten  minutes  more.  Skim  well,  and 
season  to  taste.  This  is  very  savoury, 
and  extremely  nourishing. 

Fotage  a la  Crecy.  t — Required : 
carrots,  butter,  stock  (No.  8),  seasoning. 
Cost,  about  4d.  per  quart. 

For  each  quart  of  stock  allow  four 


* This  should  be  boiled  in  the  stock-pot, 
and  the  meat  pressed  between  two  flat  dishes 
until  cold. 

t Sometimes  spelt  “ ereci”  or  “cressy." 


large  carrots;  wash  them,  and  grate  the 
outer  part ; cut  up  the  inner  portion 
into  slices.  Put  tho  latter  in  a pan, 
with  a morsel  of  white  sugar,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne ; add 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  cook  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  then  add  the 
stock,  boiling-,  and  cook  for  an  hour  or 
longer,  until  the  carrots  can  be  sieved : 
then  return  the  whole  to  the  pan,  with 
the  grated  carrots,  and  boil  for  forty  to 
fifty  minutes,  adding  more  stock  to 
make  up  the  quantity.  It  should  be  as 
thick  as  ordinary  cream.  Ten  minutes 
before  serving  put  in  one  ounce  of 
potato-flour,  smoothly  mixed  with  a 
little  cold  stock.  Stir  while  adding  it, 
and  serve  very  hot,  with  fried  croutons. 

Potage  a la  Palermo.— This  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  maigre  soups.  Re- 
quired: two  quarts  of  stock  (No.  11), 
two  eggs,  four  ounces  of  Naples 
macaroni,  two  ounces  of  butter,  salt 
and  pepper,  a teacupful  of  cream,  and 
two  dozen  croquettes,  as  under-men- 
tioned. Cost,  about  Is. 

Make  the  stock  hot,  add  the  season- 
ing and  butter,  and  tho  macaroni  in 
half-inch  lengths.  Boil  slowly  for 
thirty  or  forty  minutes,  then  beat  up 
the  eggs  and  cream  ; make  them  hot  by 
setting  the  vessel  in  a saucepan  of 
boiling-  water,  and  stirring  until  thick. 
Beat  the  hot  soup  to  this  by  degrees, 
and  put  in  the  croquettes  just  before 
serving. 

For  the  croquettes , blanch  two  ounces 
of  good  rice  (Carolina),  boil  it  in  stock 
to  cover  until  soft  and  tender,  and  the 
stock*  absorbed ; season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  one  ounce  of  grated  Par- 
mesan cheese ; add  about  an  ounce  of 
dissolved  butter  and  a raw  egg  well 
beaten,  then  leave  until  cool.  Make 
up  into  round  balls  of  even  size,  dip 
into  beaten  egg,  and  then  in  crushed 
vermicelli ; repeat  this  again,  then  fry 


* About  two  or  three  gills  will  be  needed  ; 
it  should  be  put  to  tlie  rice  by  degrees,  and 
not  stirred  during  the  cooking.  If  tlie  sauce- 
pan be  slightly  buttered,  and  the  cooking 
gradual,  it  will  not  burn ; but  for  all  such 
preparations  a double  saucepan  is  the  best. 
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a pale  golden-brown.  Drain  before 
adding  to  the  soup. 

Potage  a la  Heine.—  Required : 
a chicken,  a blade  of  mace,  a few  pepper- 
corns, salt,  one  ounce  of  sweet  almonds, 
half  a pint  of  cream,  two  pints  and  a 
half  of  stock  (No.  9),  two  ounces  of 
bread-crumbs  from  a French  roll,  and 
one  ounce  of  arrowroot.  Cost,  about 
4 s. 

Boil  the  chicken  in  the  stock  until 
tender,  then  take  it  out  and  let  the 
stock  get  cold,  when  all  the  fat  must 
be  taken  off.  Skin  the  bird,  and  minco 
all  the  white  meat  of  the  wings  and 
breast ; then  pound  it  with  the  crumbs, 
moistening  with  a little  hot  stock,  and 
pass  through  a hair-sieve.  Cut  up  the 
almonds,  and  soak  them  in  cold  stock 
to  cover  them  for  a few  hours.  When 
wanted,  make  the  stock  hot ; add  the 
arrowroot,  blended  with  cold  milk  to  a 
paste,  bring  to  the  boil,  and  add  the 
stock  from  the  almonds ; put  in  the 
sieved  chicken  and  bread  and  the 
boiling  cream ; cover,  and  leave  by  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil.  Season  with  salt,  but  it  should 
be  a delicately-flavoured  soup.  The 
spice  should  bo  tied  in  muslin,  and  put 
in  the  stock  for  a short  time  until 
sufficient  flavour  has  been  extracted. 

For  a more  economical  method,  the 
cream  may  be  reduced,  milk  taking 
the  place  of  half  of  it,  and  the  remains 
of  a cold  fowl  can  be  used  up.  Some- 
times rice  boiled  until  tender  is  used 
instead  of  bread-crumbs,  and  the 
almonds  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Note. — The  legs  of  the  bird  should 
be  reserved  for  devilling,  and  the  bones 
put  into  the  stock-pot. 

Potage  a la  Heine  (No.  2).— 
Required:  three  quarts  of  stock  (No. 
7),  an  old  fowl,  a turnip,  an  onion, 
half  a head  of  celery,  one  ounce  of 
pounded  almonds,  two  ounces  of  rice, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  seasoning, 
milk,  and  cream.  Cost,  about  4s. 

Boil  the  fowl  in  the  stock  until  the 
breast  is  tender,  then  cut  off  the  meat, 
and  put  it  aside.  Go  on  with  the 
boiling  of  the  rest  until  the  meat  falls 


from  the  bones  ; free  it  from  skin,  and 
put  it  in  a mortar,  with  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  (boiled  hard)  and  the  rice,  which 
should  be  boiled  with  the  fowl,  and  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  milk  or  cream  and 
the  almonds;  pound  all  to  a smooth 
paste,  then  strain  off  the  stock  into  a 
clean  pan  (the  bones  and  vegetables 
can  go  into  the  stock-pot  for  further 
boiling),  and  make  up  the  quantity  to 
three  quarts.  Add  to  the  pounded 
meat  the  crumb  of  a small  French  roll, 
about  a quarter  of  a pint,  after  rubbing 
it  through  a sieve ; pour  on  the  soup 
gradually,  mixing  well,  bring  it  all  to 
the  point  of  boiling  by  degrees,  and  let 
it  stand  covered  for  a few  minutes,  but 
do  not  boil  again. 

This  will  not  bo  pale  and  delicate- 
looking,  but  it  is  a very  excellent 
flavoured  soup.  An  old  rabbit  may  bo 
used  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Ground  almonds  may  be  used  to  save 
the  trouble  of  pounding,  and  some 
boiled  chestnuts;  shelled  and  pounded, 
will  serve  instead  of  the  rice. 

Potage  a la  Verona.— Re- 
quired: a pint  and  a half  of  medium 
white  stock  (No.  9),  a pint  of  milk, 
four  eggs,  some  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  two  ounces  of  vermicelli,  some 
heart-shaped  croutons,  salt,  and 
cayenne  pepper.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Boil  up  the  stock,  sprinkle  in  the 
vermicelli  slowly ; boil  gently,  and 
stir  often  until  tender ; then  beat  up 
the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs  with  the 
milk,  and  thicken  it  over  the  fire  as  if 
for  custard ; add  the  boiling  soup  to  it 
very  gradually,  and  season  to  taste. 
Have  the  croutons  ready,  then  coat 
them  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
boiled  hard  and  sieved ; sieve  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  also,  and  put  them 
in  the  soup.  Arrange  the  croutons 
nicely  on  a dish,  and  serve  grated 
cheese  on  a separate  dish. 

Potage  a la  Windham.— Put 

into  a saucepan  some  canned  corn, 
American  (a  quart  tin),  a quart  cf  the 
liquor  from  boiled  chicken  or  rabbit,  a 
pint,  or  thereabouts,  of  onion  sauce, 
made  with  milk,  salt  and  pepper  to 
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taste,  and  a little  chopped  parsley ; 
add  a few  drops  of  celery  essence 
or  some  celery  salt,  and  a pint  of 
milk  previously  mixed  with  one  ounce 
of  chestnut-flour,  and  boiled.  Thin 
with  more  boiling  stock  to  the  desired 
thickness,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
This  is  an  American  soup;  the  taste 
for  it  is  an  acquired  one,  but  it  is  very 
wholesome  and  cheap.  Cost  of  corn, 
from  7d.  to  9d. 

Potage  a la  Xavier.  — Re- 
quired : a couple  of  quarts  of  white 
stock  (No.  9),  boiled  up  with  a few 
fresh  vegetables,  herbs,  and  seasoning, 
until  nicely  flavoured,  some  butter  as 
under,  and  some  grated  cheese.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Boil  the  stock,  and  skim  it  well. 
Make  a batter  by  mixing  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  in  the  order  given — 
eight  ounces  of  Hungarian  flour,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  the  same  of  finely- 
powdered  herbs,  a fourth  as  much 
white  pepper,  and  a good  pinch  of 
grated  nutmeg  ; into  the  centre  drop 
three  eggs,  add  half  a pint  of  milk, 
gradually,  beating  all  the  time  from  the 
centre  with  the  back  of  a large  wooden 
spoon.  Beat  hard  for  a few  minutes, 
then,  using  a ladle  perforated  the  same 
as  an  ordinary  colander,’  put  the 
batter  into  the  boiling  soup,  stirring 
as  it  falls  in.  When  boiled  for  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  remove  it  from  the 
fire  and  serve,  the  cheese  being  handed 
round.  The  batter  for  this  must  be 
regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  flour ; 
more  milk  may  be  needed,  it  should  be 
thin  enough  to  just  run  through  the 
ladle,  but  thick  enough  to  retain  its 
shape  when  in  the  soup.  It  is  best 
to  try  a small  quantity,  after  making 
as  directed,  adding  more  milk  if 
required.  Sometimes  brown  \stock  is 
used  for  the  soup,  and  then  stock 
takes  the  place  of  milk  in  the  batter, 
and  wine  is  sometimes  added. 

Potage  Printaniere.  — (See 
Julienne  or  Buunoise.)  Boil  the 
vegetables,  slice  them,  and  stamp  them 
into  small  rounds  with  a cutter.  If 


savoury  custard  of  various  colours  is 
used  in  addition  to  the  vegetables,  it 
must  be  cut  in  the  same  way.  The 
soup  then  becomes  Potage  Piun, 
TANifeitE  A la  Royale.  Whenever 
savoury  custard  is  added  clarified 
stock  should  be  used  for  the  soup.  The 
vegetables  must  be  very  thinly  sliced 
before  cutting  them — literally  wafer- 
like, both  in  size  and  thickness. 

Potage  deRiz  ala  Japonaise. 

— Required  : three  pints  of  stock  (No. 
8),  two  ounces  of  Japanese  rice,  season- 
ing, two  eggs,  half  a pint  of  milk,  a 
chopped  shalot,  some  thyme  and  pars- 
ley, a few  drops  of  spice  essence  (as 
nutmeg,  clove,  &c.),  and  some  crushed 
vermicelli.  Cost,  about  7d. 

First  wash  the  rice,  bring  it  to  the 
boil  in  cold  water,  then  drain  it,  and 
add  the  milk,  butter,  seasoning,  the 
chopped  parsley  and  other  herbs,  &c., 
to  flavour  pleasantly ; cover,  and  cook 
for  an  hour  or  so,  then  beat  in  the  egg, 
and  take  from  the  fire.  Pour  it  out, 
and  spread  it  evenly  over  a flat  dish  to 
make  a layer  half  an  inch  deep  ; then 
leave  until  cold,  and  stamp  it  out  in 
rounds  or  ovals;  brush  them  over  with 
a beaten-up  raw  egg,  then  roll  them  in 
crushed  vermicelli,  and  fry  a golden 
brown  in  hot  fat ; drain,  and  put  them 
into  the  hot  stock  just  before  serving. 

After  cutting  out  the  rice  shapes, 
gather  up  the  remnants  and  form  into 
a cake ; fry,  and  serve  separately  with 
meat  of  any  kind. 

This  soup  is  nicer  if  slightly  thick- 
ened with  corn-flour,  and  a morsel  of 
glaze  or  extract  of  meat  improves  it. 
If  liked,  stock  No.  6 or  7 can  be 
used. 

Potage  Sante.  — Required:  a 
gallon  of  weak  stock,  or  water  from 
boiled  meat,  a pound  or  more  of  mixed 
fresh  vegetables,  a bunch  of  parsley 
and  some  dried  mint,  salt  and  pepper, 
two  ounces  each  of  dripping,  lean 
bacon,  chestnut-flour,  lentil-flour,  and 
fine  oatmeal,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
sugar. 

Make  the  fat  hot,  cut  up  the  bacon, 
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add  the  vegetables  and  herbs,  all  finely 
cut,  and  fry  for  a few  minutes  ; put  in 
the  stock,  boil  up,  and  skim,  then  cook 
until  the  vegetables  are  a complete 
pulp.  Mix  the  oatmeal,  See.,  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  cold  water,  add  a 
pint  or  so  of  the  boiling  stock, 
gradually,  then  pour  it  into  the  pan, 
and  stir  for  a few  minutes ; boil  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  and  season  to 
taste.  In  the  soup  tureen  have  some 
stale  bread,  crisped  in  the  oven  and 
broken  up,  pour  the  hot  soup  over,  and 
then  serve.  Before  serving,  take  out 
the  bunch  of  parsley  and  mint. 

This  is  a very  cheap  and  nourishing 
soup,  and  will  be  liked  by  those  who 
object  to  the  flavour  of  pulse  soups 
without  other  additions.  A variation 
of  it  is  made  with  ground  haricots  or 
pea-meal  instead  of  lentil-flour ; and 
if  any  carrots  used  are  grated  instead 
of  being  cut  up  with  the  rest,  a very 
much  better  soup  is  the  result. 

Potato  Soup  (Superior).— If 

made  just  as  directed,  few  people 
would  imagine  that  this  soup  owed  its 
flavour  to  such  homely  materials.  It  is 
very  excellent  and  economical.  Re- 
quired : the  water  from  a boiled  fowl 
or  rabbit,  one  pound  of  potatoes,  two 
or  three  shalots,  a few  stalks  of  celery, 
a bunch  of  herbs,  one  egg,  one  pint 
of  milk,  two  ounces  of  corn-flour,  salt, 
and  a teaspoonful  or  so  of  mignonette 
pepper,  and  a small  slice  of  lean  bacon. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

Put  in  a clean  pan  the  meat  liquor 
and  the  bones  of  the  fowl  or  rabbit, 
with  a little  salt;  boil  it  for  a few 
hours  until  reduced  to  three  pints,  or 
rather  less,  skim  it,  and  strain  care- 
fully. Put  in  a clean  small  pan  the 
bacon,  herbs,  pepper,  celery,  and  sha- 
lots ; sweat  them  without  browning, 
pour  oyer  them  about  half  a pint  of  the 
meat  liquor,  and  boil  for  an  hour,  then 
press  the.  herbs,  &c.,  well,  and  strain 
the  liquor  to  the  first  lot.  Boil  the 
corn-flour  and  milk,  beat  in  the  egg, 
then  put  the  potatoes  (previously 
cooked  by  baking  in  their  skins)  into 
a large  bowl,  mash  them  well,  add  the 


milk,  &c. , then  the  stock,  very 
gradually.  Re-heat,  and  season  to 
taste.  The  potatoes  should  be  weighed 
after  peeling.  The  soup  will  be  much 
nicer  if  a potato  masher  or  coarse 
sieve  is  used,  the  potatoes  being 
passed  through,  and  allowed  to  fall 
lightly  into  the  tureen ; then  they  only 
want  careful  mixing  with  the  liquids. 

Puree  de  Haricots  Verts.— 

Required  : a pint  of  dried  green  hari- 
cots, five  pints  of  stock  (No.  1),  one 
pint  of  milk,  two  ounces  of  butter,  two 
ounces  of  corn-flour,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
enough  mixed  vegetables  when  sliced 
to  fill  a teacup,  seasoning  to  taste. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Soak  the  beans  for  twenty -four 
hours,  put  them  on  to  boil  in  the  stock, 
sweat  the  herbs  and  vegetables  in  the 
butter,  add  to  the  rest,  and  boil  for 
several  hours ; then  sieve  the  puree, 
put  it  back  in  the  pan  with,  the  milk 
and  arrowroot,  previously  boiled  to- 
gether, season  to  taste,  and  serve  with 
croutons. 

If  the  water  used  for  soaking  the 
beans  be  first  boiled  and  left  until 
cold,  they  will  be  improved,  or  a pinch 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  boiled 
with  them.  Vegetable  stock  or  water 
may  bo  used  for  this,  and  a handful  of 
spinach  will  improve  both  colour  and 
flavour. 

Puree  de  Legumes  a la 
Chicago. — Required  : one  pint  each 
of  tomato  pulp  (fresh  or  canned),  stock 
(No.  1 or  2),  and  milk,  and  half  a pint 
of  cream,  one  small  cucumber,  one 
onion,  salt  and  pepper,  a small  vege- 
table-marrow, and  a tcaspoonful  of 
lemon-juice.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Peel  the  cucumber  and  marrow,  add 
the  slock,  onion,  and  tomatoes,  and 
boil  to  a pulp ; pass  through  a sieve, 
and  return  it  to  the  pan ; add  the  milk 
and  cream,  separately  boiled,  then 
season  rather  highly  with  salt  and 
pepper',  and  stir  in  the  lemon-juice  off 
the  fire.  Cut  some  small  fancy  shapes 
from  thin  slices  of  stale  bread,  fry 
them  a delicate  brown,  and  add  to  the 
puree.  This  is  an  American  recipe. 
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If  tomato  pulp  is  used  it  may  be  the 
French  pulp,  sold  in  tins,  or  some  ripe 
tomatoes  can  be  used.  If  tinned  toma- 
toes of  the  usual  kind  are  taken  for  it, 
the  pulp  must  be  measured  after  any 
superfluous  liquor  has  been  strained 
off.  If  a thicker  soup  is  preferred,  the 
milk  or  stock  can  be  slightly  reduced, 
or  the  whole  can  be  thickened  with 
two  ounces  of  corn-flour  or  some 
pounded  “ cracker  ” crumbs. 

Puree  de  Legumes  en  Mulli- 
gatawny.— Required  : three  pints  of 
stock  (No.  11),  vegetables  as  under- 
mentioned, enough  to  fill  a quart 
measure,  curry-paste,  two  ounces  of 
rice-flour,  lemon- juice,  cocoa-nut,  a 
bunch  of  hei’bs,  seasoning,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  and  some  boiled  rice.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d. 

Get  together  celery,  turnip,  carrot, 
parsnip,  onion  or  leek,  vegetable-mar- 
row, artichokes,  in  fact,  as  great  a 
variety  as  possible  ; a bunch  of  water- 
cress, a small  lettuce,  or  some  sorrel, 
will  improve  the  soup.  Wash  and 
prepare  the  vegetables,  slice  fhem  into 
a pan  with  the  butter,  and  cook  for 
twenty  minutes ; add  the  stock,  and 
curry-paste,  about  a tablespoonful,  with 
the  same  measure  of  grated  cocoa-nut 
and  lemon-juice ; simmer  slowly  for  an 
hour  or  longer,  then  stir  In  the  rice- 
flour  mixed  with  cold  stock,  and  boil 
for  twenty  minutes  more.  Pass  all 
through  a sieve,  re-boil  it,  and  add 
salt  to  taste,  with  a little  pepper,  if 
not  enough.  It  may  bo  too  thick,  so 
much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  vege- 
tables used  ; in  that  case  dilute  with 
more  stock.  The  herbs  for  this 
should  consist  of  a bay-leaf,  thyme, 
parsley,  a sprig  of  tarragon  and 
chervil,  and  a little  celery  seed,  all 
tied  in  muslin. 

This  is  a vegetarian  recipe.  For  meat 
eaters  stock  No.  4 can  be  substituted, 
and  clarified  fat  used  instead  of  butter. 
The  soup  must  be  skimmed,  during  the 
boiling.  With  the  rice,  serve  also 
■some  lemons  cut  into  quarters. 

Puree  de  Marrons.— Required : 


fifty  chestnuts,  four  ounces  of  butler, 
three  pints  of  stock  (No.  9),  three  gills 
of  cream,  salt  and  peppercorns,  a small 
piece  of  mace,  a few  drops  of  lemon- 
juice.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Slit  the  outer  skin  of  the  nuts',  and 
boil  them  in  water  until  the  inner 
brown  skin  will  come  off  easily ; then 
lay  them  in  a pan  with  the  butter,  and 
sweat  them  for  twenty  minutes  : they 
must  not  become  brown ; add  the 
stock,  and  simmer  carefully  until  the 
nuts  have  become  pulpy,  then  pass 
through  a hair  sieve  : the  finer  it  is  the 
nicer  the  soup ; re-heat  it  with  the 
cream,  season  to  taste,  and  serve  with 
croutons.  Add  the  lemon- juice  last  of 
all.  For  a cheaper  soup,  use  half  the 
quantity  of  chestnuts  and  butter,  and 
milk  instead  of  cream.  Stock  No.  10 
can  then  be  substituted.  Thickening 
of  flour,  rice-flour,  or  corn-flour,  must 
be  added  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  nuts.  Fine  sago  or  crushed  tapioca 
is  also  a suitable  thickening  for  this 
and  similar  soups. 

Puree  of  Marrow.—  Required : 
two  or  three  young  marrows,  salt  and 
pepper,  a bay-leaf,  an  onion  or  two,  a 
stalk  or  two  of  celery — the  best  part — 
one  ounce  of  butter,  one  pint  of  milk, 
stock  (No.  10),  one  gill  of  cream.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Peel  the  marrow  thinly,  cut  it  up, 
and  put  into  a clean  pan  with  the 
butter  and  other  vegetables  and  a little- 
stock,  barely  enough  to  cover,  with  a 
little  salt,  and  some  white  peppercorns 
and  a bay-leaf  tied  in  a bit  of  muslin. 
Boil  to  a pulp,  then  take  out  the  spices 
and  mash  or  sieve  the  vegetables.  Put 
back  into,  the  pan,  with  the  milk  and 
cream  separately  boiled,  and  add  more 
stock,  hot,  to  bring  the  whole  to  the 
required  consistency,  say,  of  very  thick 
cream  or  thin  custard.  When  it  boils 
up,  it  is  ready  to  serve.  A slight 
thickening  of  corn  - flour  improves 
this. 

For  a vegetarian  soup,  use  water  in 
place  of  stock,  increase  the  milk,  and 
add  an  egg,  if  liked.  Serve  croutons 
or  toasted  bread  with  it, 
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Puree  of  Marrow  (a  very  quick 
way). — Cut  up  some  marrows  into 
quarters,  take  out  the  seeds,  and  put 
them  impeded  into  a potato-steamer, 
and  steam  until  soft ; then  take  off  the 
peel,  put  the  marrows  in  a large  bowl, 
and  mash  them  to  a pulp ; add  boiling 
milk,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a little 
white  stock  ; boil  up  and  serve. 

If  liked,  thicken  as  before.  Only 
very  young  marrows  will  do  for  this. 
Flavour  with  celei'y  salt. 

Puree  of  Peas  (Dried).— Re- 
quired : one  pint  of  dried  green  peas, 
three  quarts  of  stock  (No.  1),  a little 
colouring,  salt  and  pepper,  a large 
bunch  of  herbs,  some  vegetables  ( see 
Lentil  Soup),  and  three  ounces  of 
potato-flour.  Cost,  about  Gd. 

Wash  the  peas,  and  soak  them  all 
night  in  cold  water ; if  hard,  it  should 
be  boiled,  and  left  until  cold.  Put 
them  on  with  the  cold  stock,  bring  to 
the  boil,  then  add  a pinch  only  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  herbs,  and 
vegetables  cleaned  and  sliced ; boil 
until  quite  soft,  then  rub  all  through 
a wire  sieve ; put  it  back  in  the  pan, 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  add 
the  potato-flour,  previously  mixed  with 
half  a pint  of  cold  stock.  Bring  to 
the  boil  again,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
serve  the  soup  with  fried  bread  cut 
into  dice.  Add  the  colouring  last 
thing ; a few  drops  will  suffice.  “ Ve- 
getable green  ” (liquid  or  paste)  is 
quite  harmless,  or  boil  a spinach-leaf 
with  the  peas  to  give  colour. 

To  convert  this  into  a vegetarian 
soup  use  water  in  place  of  stock. 

It  is  necessary  to  buy  the  very  best 
peas  for  this ; those  known  as  “ mar- 
rowfats ” are  reliable.  Split  green 
peas  can  also  be  bought ; they  cook  in 
less  time  than  whole  ones.  A pinch  of 
white  sugar  improves,  and  if  the  flavour 
is  liked,  mint  may  be  used  instead  of 
mixed  herbs  for  flavouring. 

The  stock  in  which  a piece  of  fresh 
pork  has  been  boiled  may  be  freed 
from  fat,  and  used  for  the  above. 
Stock  from  salted  meats  is  unsuit- 
able. 


Rabbit  Soup  (White). — In- 
quired : a small  rabbit,  a few  slices  of 
onion  or  shalot,  turnip,  and  celery,  a 
gill  of  cream,  stock  No.  9,  some 
white  peppercorns  and  salt,  a sprig  of 
lemon  thyme,  and  some  arrowroot  for 
thickening.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Wash  the  rabbit  well  (put  away  the 
head,  neck,  liver,  and  kidneys),  pour- 
cold  water  over  it,  and  just  bring  to 
the  boil;  then  throw  away  the  water, 
and  add  the  stock,  vegetables,  herbs, 
and  peppercorns.  Stir  until  it  boils, 
skim  well,  and  simmer  gently  until 
tender;  then  take  the  meat  from  the 
bones  and  chop  it  finely,  or  moisten  it 
with  stock  and  rub  through  a sieve ; 
put  back  the  bones,  &c.,  and  boil  for 
an  hour  or  two  longer ; then  strain, 
and  add  the  meat,  with  more  stock  to 
make  up  the  quantity  to  three  pints ; 
stir  in  arrowroot  enough  to  make  the 
soup  as  thick  as  good  cream ; season 
delicately  with  a drop  or  two  of  es- 
sence of  mace  or  nutmeg  ; add  the 
cream,  previously  warmed,  and  serve 
at  once. 

Rice  Soup,  Andalusian.— See 

recipe  for  Rice,  Andalusian.  Take 
as  much  of  this  as  may  be  required, 
and  add  as  much  of  the  same  kind 
of  stock  that  was  used  at  first  as 
will  reduce  it  to  the  proper  consist- 
ence. Most  people  will  prefer  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fat  removed  by 
careful  skimming.  Any  stock,  brown 
or  white,  may  be  used.  It  should  be 
served  very  hot. 

Rice  Soup,  Plain  (Vege- 
tarian).— Take  some  plainly-boiled 
rice ; add  a little  hot  vegetarian  stock 
of  any  sort,  and  about  the  same  mea- 
sure of  hot  milk,  about  a pint  of 
liquid  to  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  rice.  Bring  to  the  boil,  add  a little 
salt  and  pepper,  then  shake  in  some 
dry  grated  cheese.  Shake  the  pan, 
but  do  not  stir,  and  serve  with  toast 
or  fried  bread.  This  is  cheap,  tasty, 
and  digestible. 

Rice  Soup,  Rich.— Take  any 
sort  of  good  white  stock,  and  put  in 
it  some  well-washed  and  blanched 
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rice,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces 
to  each  pint.  Add  any  white  vege- 
tables in  season  to  flavour  and  thicken  ; 
a small  mushroom,  with  a morsel  of 
leek  or  shalot,  or  a turnip  or  two,  or 
some  celery  or  vegetable  marrow  may 
he  used.  Add  a bay-leaf,  and  boil 
until  all  can  be  sieved,  then  add  suffi- 
cient boiling  cream  (or  half  milk)  to 
bring  it  to  the  desired  consistence. 
Various  additions  may  be  made  to 
this ; some  small  egg  balls,  or  dice- 
shaped croutons  ( see  Garnishes)  are 
suitable ; or  grated  cheese  may  be 
served  with  it ; while  for  a first-rate 
soup  little  white  quenelles  are  excel- 
lent. (See  Chicken  or  Veal  Quen- 
elles, in  Hot  Entrees.) 

Scotch  Broth. — For  this  there 
are  many  recipes,  but  it  has  been  said 
that  a true  Scot  laughs  at  their  pre- 
cision ; for,  given  barley  and  water, 
whatever  vegetables  are  to  be  had  are 
chopped  up  and  thrown  into  the  family 
broth  pot  — cabbage,  carrots,  onions, 
leeks,  turnips,  green  peas,  and  beans. 
There  could  not  be  a more  convenient 
and  compendious  form  of  food;  there 
is  scope  for  endless  variation.  Here 
all  the  valuable  constituents  of  vege- 
tables are  retained  and  made  the  most 
of.  Sometimes  a carrot  is  grated,  and 
added  to  the  soup  half  an  hour  or  so 
before  serving.  If  mutton  broth  forms 
the  basis,  and  the  soup  is  made  very 
thick  with  vegetables,  it  differs  but 
little  from  Hotch  Potch,  save  that  in 
the  latter  case  meat  is  served  in  the 
broth. 

Sheep’s  Head  Broth.— After 
washing  and  soaking  the  head,  split  it, 
and  take  out  the  brains.  Required  in 
addition : any  suitable  vegetables,  a 
gallon  of  water,  three  ounces  each  of 
broken  rice  and  pearl  barley,  and 
seasoning  to  taste.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

Bring  the  head  and  cold  water  to 
the  boil,  with  a little  salt ; skim  well, 
then  put  in  the  vegetables  and  a bunch 
of  parsley,  and  the  rice  and  barley, 
previously  washed  and  soaked ; boil 
until  perfectly  tender,  then  serve  the 
head  separately,  and  if  liked,  a portion 


of  the  vegetables,  some  of  which  can 
be  cut  up  and  served  in  the  broth. 

This  is  very  plain.  For  a better 
broth,  use  less  water,  and,  if  liked, 
make  some  Brain  Cakes,  and  put  into 
the  broth;  otherwise,  the  brains  may 
be  used  for  sauce,  and  served  with  the 
head  and  tongue.  Sometimes  the 
brains  are  used  for  thickening  the 
broth.  They  are  cleared  from  all 
fibre,  and  boiled  for  a few  minutes  in 
the  liquid,  then  beaten  up  with  a little 
ketchup  and  vinegar  and  some  chopped 
parsley,  the  hot  broth  being  added 
gradually. 

Oatmeal  can  be  used  for  this  instead 
of  rice  and  barley,  or  a mixture  of  the 
three.  It  is  very  suitable  for  children’s 
dinners. 

Sheep’s  Head  Soup.— This  is  a 

very  good  soup,  liequired : a sheep’s 
head,  a small  slice  of  ham,  some  herbs 
and  vegetables,  seasoning,  and  colour- 
ing. Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Prepare  the  head  by  washing  and 
soaking,  take  out  the  brains,  and  pro- 
ceed as  for  Sheep’s  Head  Broth. 
Boil  until  the  meat  falls  from  the 
bones,  then  cut  up  the  best  pieces  into 
neat  squares,  also  the  tongue  (put  bones, 
skin  of  tongue,  and  odds-and-ends  of 
meat  into  the  stock-pot),  and  make 
some  brain  cakes  ( q.v . in  Made  Dishes) 
from  the  brains;  add  a little  brown 
roux  and  seasoning  to  taste,  with  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup  or  store  sauce ; 
boil  up  and  skim,  and  put  in  the  meat, 
&c.,  a few  minutes  before  serving. 

For  plain  soup,  reserve  the  tongue 
and  brains  for  a separate  dish,  and 
serve  rice,  macaroni,  or  anything  simi- 
lar, in  the  soup.  Sometimes  tiny 
dumplings,  plain  or  savoury,  are  added 
to  it. 

Spinach  Soup.—  Required : two 
pints  of  stock  (No.  8),  a dozen  and  a 
half  of  small  spinach-balls  (q.v.  in 
Garnishes),  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
little  brown  roux  or  other  thickening. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Make  the  stock  hot;  season  and 
thicken  it  a little;  if  no  brown  roux, 
use  corn-flour  or  browned  flour,  about 
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an  ounce;  re-boil  and  skim,  and  just 
before  serving  add  the  spinach- balls. 

Spinach,  and  Egg  Soup.— 

Proceed  as  above,  but  puc  in  some  egg 
balls  ( q.v . in  Garnishes),  and,  in 
addition,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  boiled 
hard,  cut  into  tiny  dice,  or  long,  thin 
shreds.  This  is  a very  effective  soup. 

Split  Peas,  Boiling  of,  for 
Soups.- — It  will  be  noticed  that  some 
samples  boil  in  a comparatively  short 
time,  and  others  retain  their  original 
form,  no  matter  how  long  they  are 
cooked.  Those  that  fall  freely  into  pulp 
should  of  course  be  chosen,  and  before 
laying  in  any  quantity  a few  samples 
should  be  tried.  This  property  of  boil- 
ing depends  upon  the  soil,  &c. ; beans 
and  all  leguminous  plants  are  affected 
in  like  manner  by  the  soil,  from  which 
certain  matters  are  absorbed  productive 
of  the  hardness  complained  of.  A 
small  quantity  of  borax  or  carbonate 
of  soda  will  counteract  it  to  a great 
extent. 

Soup  a la  Bonne  Femme.— 

Required:  one  quart  of  stock  (No.  9), 
half  a dozen  spring  onions,  a small 
cucumber,  a tender  lettuce— all  outer 
parts  to  be  removed— a good  bunch  of 
sorrel,  a sprig  of  parsley  and  chervil,  a 
few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar,  salt 
and  pepper,  two  eggs,  one  ounce  of 
butter,  and  a gill  of  cream.  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d. 

First  wash  the  lettuce  and  sorrel, 
dry  them,  and  cut  into  shreds;  wash 
and  mince  the  onions,  put  them  on 
with  the  butter  to  sweat,  add  the 
cucumber,  peeled,  sliced,  and  cut  into 
dice ; in  five  or  ten  minutes  add  the 
rest  of  the  materials  (eggs,  cream,  and 
vinegar  excepted)  ; boil  slowly  until 
tender,  but  not  reduced  to  pulp ; 
then  beat  up  the  eggs  and  cream,  add 
the  soup,  and  boat  well ; return  it  to 
the  fire  for  a minute  or  two,  stirring 
well— it  must  not  quite  reach  boiling 
point — then  put  in  the  vinegar,  off  the 
fire,  and  serve  with  fried  bread  cut 
into  strips;  or  a French  roll  may  be 
sliced  and  cut  up,  then  dried  in  a slow 
oven  to  a pale  brown.  This  was  the 


old-fashioned  adjunct  to  this  soup,  but 
the  fried  bread  is  usually  met  with, 
and  generally  preferred. 

This  can  be  varied  in  many  ways. 
Spinach  is  a suitable  addition ; the 
cucumber  may  be  reduced,  and  the 
parsley  and  chervil  can  cither  be 
shredded  with  the  rest  or  put  in  in 
little  sprigs.  If  fresh  tarragon  is  used, 
the  leaves  must  be  finely  shredded, 
then  the  vinegar  can  be  omitted. 

Soup  a la  Mode. — Required: 
two  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  one  calf’s 
foot,  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  two 
ounces  of  crushed  tapioca,  salt,  as  much 
celery-seed  as  will  cover  a threepenny- 
piece,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a 
teaspoonful  of  black  peppercorns,  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  mushroom  ketchup 
and  brown  vinegar,  and  five  pints  of 
cold  water.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Take  out  the  bone  from  the  meat, 
remove  the  marrow,  and  put  the  bone 
into  a large  pan,  with  the  meat  tied  in 
a nice  shape  with  tape,  the  foot  cleansed 
and  jointed,  and  all  the  other  in- 
gredients, except  the  tapioca  and  salt ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  skim  well,  and  then 
add  a little  of  the  salt ; boil  gently  for 
two  hours  (or,  rather,  simmer;  the 
object  is  to  furnish  both  soup  and 
meat  from  this)  or  longer.  Twenty 
minutes  before  serving  shake  in  the 
tapioca,  and  stir,  after  it  is  added,  very 
frequently;  put  in  salt  to  taste,  and 
pour  into  a hot  soup  tureen.  > Reserve 
a little  of  the  soup,  and  continue  the 
cooking  of  the  meat  and  foot  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
thicken  the  gravy  with  brown  roux ; 
dish  the  meat  in  the  centre,  the  foot 
round  it,  and  the  gravy  poured  over. 

For  a better  soup,  use  stock  No.  2 
instead  of  water.  For  a cheaper  soup, 
any  ordinary  thickening  does  in  place 
of  the  French  tapioca. 

Soup  with  Macedoines.— Re- 
quired : a tin  of  macedoines,  stock  No. 

1 a quart  or  more,  seasoning  to  taste, 
a teaspoonful  of  extract  of  meat,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  French  sheet  gelatine, 
or  a morsel  of  glaze.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Put  the  stock  into  a nan.  turn  into  it 
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the  macedoines,  with  their  liquor,  a 
tiny  lump  of  sugar,  tho  extract  of 
meat,  and  the  glazo  or  gelatine.  Bring 
to  the  boil,  and  as  soon  as  the  gelatine 
or  glaze  is  thoroughly  melted  it  is 
ready  to  serve. 

This  recipe  shows  how  a poor  stock 
may  be  very  quickly  converted  into 
good  soup.  If  preferred  thicker,  add 
an  ounce  of  arrowroot  or  corn-flour.  If 
good  stock  is  available,  leave  out  the 
glaze. 

Soup,  Clear,  with  Mace- 
doines.— In  this  case  the  vegetables 
should  be  drained  from  the  liquor, 
then  rinsed  in  hot  water,  and  put  into 
the  clear  soup.  Stock  No.  6 or  7 is 
suitable.  It  should  be  flavoured  and 
clarified  in  the  usual  way. 

The  liquor  in  the  tin  contains  a 
good  deal  of  flavour,  and  should  be 
used  in  vegetable  soups  or  stews,  &c. 
Cost  of  macedoines,  about  9d.  per  pint 
tin.  Add  a teaspoonful  of  wine,  if 
liked. 

Soup  Piquant.  — This  is  a 
winter  soup,  ono  of  the  best  of  the 
many  maigre  soups.  Required : three 
pints  of  stock  (No.  11),  three  ounces 
of  potato-flour,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  scraped  horse-radish, 
the  same  of  chutnee  and  curry  paste, 
a few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar  and 
lemon- juice,  a saltspoonful  of  French 
mustard,  and  a little  browning  salt. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

An  hour  or  two  before  using  put  into 
a basin  the  curry  and  all  the  other 
condiments,  mixing  well  and  covering. 
A pinch  of  sugar  should  also  be  added. 
Then  bring  the  stock  to  the  boil ; melt 
the  butter  in  another  pan,  mix  the 
potato-flour  with  cold  stock,  add  to 
the  butter,  and  boil  up,  then  pour 
the  whole  into  the  stock.  Stir  in  the 
contents  of  the  basin,  first  passed 
through  a sieve,  add  more  salt  to  taste, 
and  the  browning,  and  serve  very  hot. 
In  passing  the  condiments  through  the 
sieve  they  should  be  moistened  first 
with  a little  of  th,e  hot  stock,  and  the 
mixture  must  all  be  carefully  scraped 
from  under  the  sieve,  or  it  will  be 


wasted,  and  the  soup  will  suffer  in 
flavour.  If  not  convenient  to  mix 
them  beforehand,  they  may  be  put 
straight  into  the  soup,  but  a larger 
quantity  will  be  needed,  and  the 
flavour  is  not  so  good. 

A small  quantity  of  lemon  pickle  is 
an  excellent  addition. 

Si) ring  Soup.— Prepare  the  vege- 
tables as  for  Julienne,  but  instead  of 
cooking  them  first  in  butter,  put  them 
straight  into  water,  if  for  clear  soups, 
and  boil  until  tender ; or  they  may  be 
parboiled  and  finished  in  stock  if  not 
required  to  be  clarified.  {Sec  Brunoise 
Soup,  Brown.)  Shredded  lettuce  or 
young  cabbage  can  bo  used  with  other 
vegetables  for  this.  Vegetables  mag 
be  cut  in  other  than  strips  for  spring 
soups,  but  strictly  this  is  not  correct. 
(<Stealso  Consomme  Jakdini  ere,  Ni  ver- 
na  is  k and  Potage  Printaniere.) 

Succotasll  Soup. — Succotash  isan 
American  preparation,  sold  in  tins.  It 
consists  of  beans  of  various  kinds,  and 
com,  cooked  ready  for  serving.  It  is 
generally  served  as  a vegetable  (direc- 
tions will  be  found  on  the  tins),  but 
by  adding  an  increased  quantity  of 
milk  or  vegetable  stock  to  make  it  the 
required  consistency  it  will  furnish  a 
very  delicious  soup.  It  is  also  highly 
nourishing  and  cheap.  Cost,  about  a 
shilling  per  tin. 

Some  tomatoes  may  be  used  with 
the  succotash,  if  liked,  or  for  a plain 
soup  some  mashed  potatoes  are  a good 
addition.  There  are  many  combina- 
tions— for  instance,  cooked  haricots  or 
some  fresh  beans  ; broad  beans,  if  young 
and  tender,  are  a very  suitable  addi- 
tion, and  barley  or  any  other  cereal 
can  be  used  with  succotash — in  fact, 
some  such  food  makes  it  still  more 
acceptable  to  some  English  palates. 

Sweetbread  Soup.— Required : a 
calf’s  sweetbread,  a quart  of  the  liquor 
from  veal  tendons  ( see  the  Index),  a 
pint  of  milk  and  cream  mixed,  some 
veal  forcemeat,  seasoning,  &c.,as  below. 
Cost,  about  4s.  Will  vary  according 
to  the  time  of  year. 
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Prepare  a sweetbread  by  blanching, 
boiling,  trimming,  and  pressing. until 
cold  (see  recipes  for  Sweetbkeads). 
Make  the  stock  hot ; after  careful 
skimming,  add  salt,  a drop  of  celery 
vinegar,  or  a pinch  of  celery  salt,  a 
drop  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a pinch 
of  soluble  cayenne  pepper.  Make 
some  balls  from  the  forcemeat  the  size 
of  a marble,  and  cut  the  sweetbread 
into  dice  ; brush  them  over  with  beaten 
white  of  egg,  take  them  up  on  the 
point  of  a skewer,  and  drop  them  into 
the  soup  a minute  before  serving. 
Mix  the  milk  with  half  an  ounce  of 
arrowroot,  add  the  cream,  bring  to  the 
boil,  and  blend  very  thoroughly  with 
the  soup,  then  serve  at  once. 

Note. — Make  the  forcemeat  without 
suet,  using  butter  instead,  and  before 
adding  the  balls  to  the  soup,  boil  them 
first  in  stock  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
let  them  become  cold. 

This  is  a very  rich  and  delicious 
soup.  If  preferred  more  highly 
flavoured,  boil  a slice  of  carrot,  a 
morsel  of  onion  scalded,  and  sprig  of 
parsley  in  the  stock  for  a few  minutes. 
A tiny  strip  of  ham,  half  an  ounce  or 
so,  may  be  put  in  with  them. 

Tapioca  Cream  Soup.  — Re- 
quired : a quart  of  milk,  a pint  of  stock 
(No.. 9),  three  ounces  of  crushed  tapioca, 
a gill  of  cream,  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  nutmeg, 
three  eggs,  and  vegetables  as  under- 
mentioned. Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Put  into  a muslin  bag  a tablespoon- 
ful each  of  celery  and  Spanish  onion, 
very  finely  chopped,  the  same  measure 
of  grated  carrot,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
grated  cocoa-nut,  a saltspoonful  of 
mignonette  pepper,  and  a small  bunch 
of  herbs.  Tie  up  the  bag,  put  it  in 
the  stock,  boil  up,  and  just  keep  it  sim- 
mering for  half  an  hour,  then  remove 
the  bag,  giving  it  a good  squeeze. 
This  will  colour  the  stock,  and  give  it 
a rich  appearance.  Now  sprinkle  in 
the  tapioca,  stirring  well ; it  will  take 
twenty  minutes  to  boil.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  the  egg3  up,  heat  the  milk  and  cream 
in  a bain-marie,  and  mix  it  with  the 


eggs,  then  add  the  stock  very  gradu- 
ally, first  using  a spoonful  below 
boiling  point.  Return  the  whole  to 
the  pan,  stir  until  it  is  on  the  point  of 
boiling,  then  serve. 

Tapnoca  Cream  Soup  (Plain). 
— Use  stock  No.  1 1 ; omit  the  eggs  and 
half  the  cream.  Increase  the  quantity 
of  tapioca  by  another  ounce.  This  is 
very  good  soup  maigre.  Fish  soup  of 
this  kind,  made  from  plain  fish  stock, 
is  suitable  for  Lenten  fare.  The  cocoa- 
nut  may  be  omitted. 

Tinned  Soups.— A great  variety 
of  soups  may  now  be  had  in  tins,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  are  very  good. 
Those  made  by  the  leading  firms 
average  from  eightpence  to  a shilling 
for  a pint  tin,  and  some  will  bear  an 
equal  measure  of  stock,  and  in  some 
cases  more,  though  there  is  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  makers  to  over-rate 
their  strength.  The  majority  of  them 
will  bear  a little  extra  seasoning  and 
flavouring,  and  to  some  a little  added 
thickening  and  a spoonful  of  wine  are 
undoubtedly  very  great  improvements. 
Among  others,  we  may  mention  cressy, 
hare,  game,  giblet,  grouse,  julienne, 
kidney,  tomato,  vegetable,  hotch-potch, 
mutton  broth,  green  pea,  mock 
turtle,  real  turtle,  mulligatawny, 
venison,  vermicelli,  and  Palestine. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  Aus- 
tralian soups  also  in  tins,  and 
much  lower  in  price  than  the  above 
mentioned;  the  quality  is  not  so 
good,  but  they  are  useful  in  emer- 
gencies. As  a rule,  they  will  be  more 
satisfactory  if  sieved,  the  meat  being 
stringy,  and  for  adding  to  a good  bone 
stock  or  vegetable  stock  they  are  by 
no  moans  to  be  despised.  The  same 
caution  applies  to  these  as  to  other 
tinned  meats — as  soon  as  opened, 
whether  the  contents  of  the  tin  be  re- 
quired or  not,  empty  it  into  an  earthen 
vessel  at  once.  Never  leave  the  meat 
standing  in  the  tin, 

Tomato  Curry  Soup.— This  is 
very  delicious  and  inexpensive.  Re- 
quired : a quart  tin  of  tomatoes,  one  pint 
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of  stock  (No.  I or  2),  one  apple,  one 
onion,  half  an  ounce  of  curry-powder, 
a teaspoonful  of  curry-paste,  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  or  a teaspoonful  of 
preserved  tamarinds,  a hunch  of  herhs 
(parsley,  thyme,  and  hay-leaf),  salt, 
pepper,  a slice  of  hacon  (lean)  or  ham, 
thickening.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Cut  up  the  hacon,  melt  it  in  the 
saucepan,  add  the  herbs,  sliced  onion, 
and  apple.  The  latter  should  not  he 
sweet,  a sour  one  is  best.  Put  in  the 
curry-powder  and  paste,  add  a little 
tomato  liquor  from  the  tin,  then  the 
rest  gradually.  Cover  and  cook  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  then  pass 
through  a sieve ; put  back  into  the 
pan,  with  more  seasoning  if  required 
(a  little  salt  should  be  put  in  at  first), 
the  lemon- juice,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
rice-flour  mixed  with  cold  stock.  Boil 
up  and  skim,  and  serve  with  a plate 
of  boiled  rice  sprinkled  with  a few 
saffron  shreds. 

For  a rich  soup  of  this  sort  use 
stock  No.  7,  and  add  a teaspoonful  of 
extract  of  meat  or  half  an  ounce 
of  glaze,  using  all  curry  or  mulli- 
gatawny paste  in  place  of  the  curry- 
powder. 

Tomato  Puree. — Required  : one 
pound  of  tomatoes,  fully  ripe,  and  of 
good  colour — see  that  they  are  not 
bruised  or  over-ripe — one  carrot,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  seasoning,  a quart  of 
stock  (No.  4),  an  ounce  and  a half  each 
of  butter  and  corn-flour,  a few  drops 
of  white  vinegar  or  lemon- juice.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Break  the  tomatoes  into  an  enamelled 
stew-pan  with  the  butter,  vinegar, 
herbs,  a little  salt,  a pinch  of  castor 
sugar,  and  half  a dozen  peppercorns. 
W ash  and  scrape  the  carrot,  and  grate 
the  outer  red  part ; put  it  with  the  rest, 
cover,  and  cook  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  add  the  stock,  boil  for  half  an 
hour  more,  and  pass  through  a hair 
sieve.  Mix  the  corn-flour  with  cold 
stock  to  a paste,  add  it  to  the  soup, 
and  re-boil.  If  not  a good  colour,  put 
in  a few  drops  of  carmine  or  cochineal 
colouring.  — 


Tomato  Soup,  Australian. — 

This  is  very  cheap  and  quickly  made. 
Required : a quart  tin  of  tomatoes,  the 
same  measure  of  boiling  water,  a two- 
pound  tin  of  Australian  mutton,  a 
pound  of  potatoes,  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  browning.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Take  all  the  fat  from  the  meat,  and 
put  it  aside  (it  is  not  wanted  for  the 
soup).  Put  the  tomatoes  and  boiling 
water  in  a saucepan,  take  out  the  skins 
of  the  tomatoes,  and  add  the  potatoes, 
sliced  thinly ; season,  and  boil  gently 
for  an  hour,  or  until  the  potatoes  are  a 
pulp;  then  cut  up  the  meat,  put  it  in 
the  soup,  with  all  the  jelly  from  the 
tin,  and  let  it  stand  for  a few  minutes 
to  become  heated,  but  do  not  boil 
again. 

This  is  a substantial  dinner  for 
children.  It  may  be  made  thinner  if 
required,  and  for  a better  soup  use 
stock  No.-l  or  2. 

Veal  Soup  (German). — Take  the 
meat  liquor  from  neck  or  breast  of 
veal  that  has  been  boiled  for  table. 
Boil  it  until  reduced  to  half,  add  salt, 
and  skim  it  well,  add  some  sago  or 
rice,  previously  cooked,  and  a quarter 
of  an  hour  before  serving,  asparagus, 
cauliflower,  or  scorzonera,  cooked, 
should  be  added.  In  the  tureen  beat 
up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a gill  of 
hot  milk  for  each  quart  of  soup  ; add 
the  hot  soup  slowly,  beating  well,  then 
serve  at  once. 

This  is  very  delicate  and  nourishing. 
For  a more  savoury  soup,  put  in 
chopped  parsley  and  some  minced 
chives  with  a little  pounded  mace,  with 
the  other  vegetables.  Mace  must, 
however,  always  be  very  cautiously 
used  ; essence  of  mace  is  useful. 

Vegetable  Soup  with  Herbs. 

— Required  : two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
gill  of  cream,  some  sorrel,  a lettuce, 
salt  and  pepper,  tarragon  and  chervil, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  fine  sago  and 
a pint  and  a half  of  the  water  from 
haricot  beans  (preferably  the  green 
flageolets).  Cost,  about  8d. 

Wash  the  sorrel,  take  out  coarse 
fibres,  and  tear  it  into  shreds,  enough 
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to  fill  a large  breakfast-cup  ; put  it  in 
a pan  with  the  butter  and  the  let- 
tuce, washed  and  shredded,  and  cook 
for  a few  minutes,  then  add  the  bean 
water ; bring  to  the  boil,  sprinkle  in 
the  sago,  and  boil  until  it  is  done.  The 
French  sago  or  crushed  tapioca  is  done 
in  twenty  minutes.  Season  to  taste, 
stir  in  the  cream,  and  serve  in  a very 
hot  tureen. 

This  is  a little  known  soup  in 
this  country ; it  is  considered  a 
very  good  blood  purifier.  Nettle- 

tops  or  dandelion-leaves  can  be  used 
with  or  instead  of  son-el,  and 

stock  No.  11  can  take  the  place  of 
water. 

White  Soup. — This  is  simple  and 
cheap,  and  quickly  made,  Required  : 
one  pound  each  of  potatoes,  celery, 
and  onions,  one  pint  of  milk,  two 
pints  of  water,  salt  and  pepper, 

coralline  or  rizine  to  thicken.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

Parboil  and  slice  the  potatoes. 

Scald  and  slice  the  onions.  Wash  the 
celery,  and  cut  it  up  very  small.  Put 
them  all  into  a pan  with  the  water, 
boiling,  and  the  seasoning,  skim,  and 
simmer  until  thick  and  pulpy,  then 
add  the  milk,  and  sprinkle  in  an  ounce 
or  two  of  rizine  or  coralline,  these 
are  quickly  .cooked ; stir  for  a few 
minutes,  then  dilute  with  a little  more 
hot  water ; boil  again  for  a short  time, 
and  serve. 

White  Soup  (Rich). — Required  : 
one  quart  of  stock  (No.  9),  one  pint  of 
milk  and  cream  mixed,  three  ounces  of 
French  tapioca  or  sago,  a few  celery 
stalks  and  a small  onion,  salt  and 
pepper,  a few  ounces  of  ham,  and  some 
croutons.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Make  the  stock  hot,  add  the  ham 
and  vegetables,  with  a few  white 
peppercorns  or  some  mignonette  pep- 
per, and  a pinch  of  salt ; boil  until 
reduced  a fourth,  then  add  the  tapioca, 
stirring  until  it  is  transparent;  boil 


the  milk  and  cream,  add  them  to  the 
soup,  after  freeing  it  from  the  ham, 
vegetables,  and  spice  (they  may  be 
loosely  tied  in  muslin) ; season,  and 
serve.  With  the  croutons,  hand  round 
some  grated  cheese.  The  ham  can 
go  in  the  stock-pot,  as  only  a little 
of  the  goodness  will  be  drawn  out  in 
the  above. 

Wines  for  Soups.— See  Wines 
for  Gravies  and  Sauces,  p.  84. 

Winter  Soup  (Cheap).— Re- 
quired : one  pound  each  of  whole 
Egyptian  lentils,  split  peas,  coarse 
oatmeal,  crushed  wheat,  and  pearl 
barley,  half  a pound  of  Indian  meal 
and  half  a pound  of  broken  rice,  two 
large  carrots,  two  turnips,  one  parsnip, 
three  or  four  leeks  and  one  pound  of 
onions,  a large  bunch  of  parsley,  a 
teaspoonful  of  celery-seed,  salt  and 
pepper,  an  ounce  of  mixed  pepper- 
corns, allspice,  and  cloves,  and  six 
gallons  of  cold  water.  An  ounce  of 
brown  sugar  and  four  ounces  of  drip- 
ping are  a great  improvement.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

Wash  the  lentils  and  peas,  soak 
them  with  the  barley  all  night  in  the 
cold  water ; put  them  on  to  boil,  add 
the  sugar  and  dripping,  bring  to  boil- 
ing point  very  slowly,  skimming  often ; 
then  add  the  vegetables  in  slices  (herbs, 
spices,  celery-seed,  and  parsley,  all  tied 
in  muslin),  the  rice  well  washed,  and 
the  oatmeal.  Boil  for  three  hours  or 
more,  until  pulpy,  then  mix  the  Indian 
meal  with  a little  more  cold  water,  add 
it  to  the  soup,  and  boil  for  forty  minutes 
longer.  Some  of  the  salt  may  be  put 
in  with  the  meal,  the  rest  is  to  be 
added  just  before  serving  ; none  should 
be  put  in  at  first ; take  out  the  spice- 
bag,  and  serve. 

The  wheat  should  go  in  an  hour  and 
a half  before  the  soup  is  served.  Coarse 
whole-meal  will  do  instead.  This  is 
excellent  for  soup-kitchens,  cheap 
dinners,  &c. 
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FISH  SOUPS. 


Fish  soups  are  but  little  known  and  seldom  mot  with  except  at  the  tables 
of  the  well-to-do  and  among  fisher-folk ; but  they  furnish  a most  wholesome 
and  nutritious  form  of  food,  and  a cheap  one,  where  fish  is  plentiful ; care  is 
needed  in  their  preparation,  and  the  most  gelatinous  fish  should  always  be 
employed  for  the  basis  ; certain  kinds  of  oily  fish,  viz.,  mackerel,  herrings, 
and  rich  fish  like  salmon,  should  not  be  chosen.  Generally  speaking,  fish 
soups  are  found  to  agree  better  when  vegetables  are  served  in  them.  In 
our  list  of  fish  stocks,  the  fish  named  are  to  be  regarded  as  suggestive,  by 
no  means  as  exhaustive.  The  delicate  kinds  of  white  fish,  as  soles,  plaice, 
turbot,  and  the  like,  will  agree  best  with  the  majority ; but  when  fish  is  to 
be  had  in  abundance  almost  every  sort  may  be  utilised.  To  all  brown  fish 
soups  a little  sage  is  a good  addition,  and  bread  should  be  eaten  with 
most  of  the  rich  varieties.  Bisques  are  soups  made  from  lobster,  crab, 
cray-fish,  &c.  Souchets  arc  given  under  Fish  in  a subsequent  chapter,  as 
fish  soucliet  is  not  a soup  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  though  soup-like 
in  appearance ; and  it  is  often  served  at  the  commencement  of  a dinner  or 
luncheon,  thus  taking  the  place  of  soup  and  fish,  and  shortening  the  meal 
by  a course ; or  at  more  elaborate  meals  sometimes  a soup  is  served  also ; 
or  a second  dish  of  fish  of  a richer  kind  is  served  in  addition  to  the 
soucliet. 


Bisque  D'Bcrevisses  (Cray- 
fish Soup). — Required : fifty  small  cray- 
fish, four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  two 
ounces  of  the  crumb  of  a French  roll, 
four  ounces  of  rice,  two  anchovies,  an 
onion  stuck  with  a couple  of  cloves,  a 
bay-leaf,  about  a dessertspoonful  of 
salt  and  half  as  much  mignonette 
pepper,  a few  grains  of  cayenne,  and  a 
glass  of  light  wine.  Cost  of  fish,  un- 
certain. 

Take  out  the  gut  from  the  centre  fin 
of  the  tail,  shell  the  fish,  and  keep  the 
tails  whole.  Pound  the  shells  with 
anchovies,  bread-crumbs,  and  butter ; 
put  them  on  to  boil  with  some  stock 
(about  two  quarts  of  No.  14  or  15),  and 
the  rice,  well  washed  ; add  the  onions 
and  seasoning,  and  boil  very  gently  for 
two  hours  ; then  pound  the  meat,  re- 
serving the  tails,  add  it,  and  cook  fora 
few  minutes,  then  rub  all  through  a 
sieve.  Return  it  to  the  pan,  re-heat  it, 
but  do  not  boil  again ; put  in  the  tails 
and  wine,  cover,  and  in  five  to  ten 
minutes  serve  the  soup  with  croutons 
or  sippets  any  shape  preferred. 


This  is  excellent,  both  in  flavour  and 
colour. 

For  a more  economical  soup,  or  if 
the  supply  of  cray-fish  runs  short,  add 
a little  lobster  meat,  or  the  shell  of  a 
lobster,  or  some  lobster  coral  or 
“ butter.”  The  wine  can  he  decreased 
or  omitted,  and  a plainer  stock  used ; 
or  water,  if  the  shell  of  a lobster  is 
used,  will  answer. 

See  that  the  cray-fish  are  freshly- 
boiled  ones.  A hundred  prawns  may 
be  substituted. 

Bouille  a Baisse,  or  Bouilla- 
baisse.— Any  kind  of  fish  may  be 
used  for  this  dish : gurnard,  haddock, 
whiting,  mackerel,  carp, .red  and  grey 
mullet,  soles,  plaice,  or  lobsters,  all  do 
admirably  for  a bouillabaisse.  Chop 
two  onions  and  put  them  with  a piece 
of  butter  in  a stew-pan,  and  let  them 
brown  without  burning,  then  arrange 
the  fish  (which  has  been  previously 
cut  into  small  pieces)  in  the  pan, 
allowing  half  a pound  of  fish  for  each 
person.  Add  a small  quantity  of  the 
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best  olive- oil,  a clove  of  garlic,  two 
bay-leaves,  a few  slices  of  lemon,  two 
or  three  tomatoes  or  a little  tomato 
sauce,  as  much  powdered  saffron  as 
will  go  on  the  point  of  a table-knife, 
and,  lastly,  a glass  of  white  wine  or 
Madeira.  Put  in  sufficient  stock  to 
cover  the  whole,  and  boil  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  skimming  carefully 
the  whole  time.  When  ready  to  serve 
throw  in  a handful  of  chopped  parsley, 
This  quantity  of  flavouring  is  intended 
for  six  pounds  of  fish.  On  the  Conti- 
nent it  is  usually  sent  to  table  in  two 
separate  dishes — that  is  to  say,  the  fish 
in  one,  and  the  sauce  in  a small  deep 
dish ; but  we  think  the  whole  would 
look  better  served  in  a deep  entree  dish. 

Bouillabaisse  (true  Marseillaise 
fashion)  should,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  receive  the  addition  of  a 
portion  of  conger  cel  and  a couple  of 
dozen  mussels,  to  four  pounds  of  whit- 
ing, sole,  red  mullet,  and  fresh  had- 
dock. Two  bay-leaves,  two  cloves, 
parsley,  thyme,  slices  of  lemon,  the 
zest  of  a Seville  orange,  salt,  pepper, 
pimento,  saffron,  a clove  of  garlic,  and 
two  red  capsicums,  are  to  be  tied  in  a 
coarse  net  bag,  and  put  in  with  the 
fish  and  six  tablespoonfuls  of  pure 
olive  oil  and  three  pints  of  water. 
Half  an  hour’s  boiling  for  all  except 
the  whiting  is  required  ; toasted  bread 
in  slices  may  be  served  apart  or  put  in 
the  soup  tureen.  Two  or  three  glasses 
of  French  wine  should  be  added,  and, 
almost  needless  to  say,  the  fish  is  to  be 
cleansed  with  great  nicety ; and  al- 
though it  is  usual  to  bone  and  cut  it 
up  first,  we  think  the  bones  should  be 
put  in  for  the  sake  of  their  flavour. 
They  can  be  tied  up  in  the  bag,  and 
removed  with  the  rest. 

Clam  Soup. — Wash  the  clams, 
and  just  cover  them  with  boiling 
water;  when  the  shells  open,  after  a 
little  boiling,  take  the  clams  from  the 
shells,  and  save  all  the  liquor ; chop 
the  fish,  and  strain  the  liquor ; put 
both  together  in  a pan  with  pepper, 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
thicken  a little  with  white  roux  or 
c* 


flour  and  butter.  Sometimes  milk  or 
water  is  added  to  the  fish  liquor,  and 
a bit  of  onion  used  for  flavouring. 
Toasted  bread  is  often  cut  up  and  put 
in  the  tureen.  For  rich  clam  soups 
the  yolks  of  eggs  are  used,  with  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  cream.  Cost  of 
clams,  uncertain. 

Clam  Soup,  American.— Boil 
the  juice  of  the  clams,  after  careful 
straining,  season  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  strained  lemon-juice,  and,  if  liked, 
a grate  or  two  of  nutmeg  ; enrich  with 
drawn  butter  and  a spoonful  of  cream, 
and  thicken  with  cracker-crumbs. 
The  clams  are  to  be  cut  up  small,  and 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  the  lemon- 
juice  and  cream  being  added  at  the 
moment  of  serving. 

Conger  Eel  Soup.— Required  : 
three  pounds  of  conger  eel,  threo 
quarts  of  water.,  a carrot,  an  onion,  a 
good  bunch  of  herbs,  some  whole 
spices  (mixed,  about  a teaspoonful), 
salt,  vegetables  to  serve  in  the  soup, 
and  thickening.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Only  the  head  and  tail  ends  are  re- 
quired for  this  (the  middles  of  the  fish 
can  be  kept  for  other  dishes).  Wash 
them  and  put  them  on  to  boil  in  the 
water  with  the  spices  and  a little  salt ; 
add  the  vegetables,  lightly  fried,  with 
the  herbs,  and  boil  slowly,  with  fre- 
quent skimming,  for  about  three  hours. 
Then  strain  the  soup,  put  in  some 
cooked  green  peas  or  any  other  vege- 
tables (about  half  a pint  will  do),  and 
flavour  with  catsup  or  store  sauce,  and 
moro  salt  to  taste.  Thicken  a little 
with  browned  flour,  or  roux  if  liked  ; 
but  this  is  often  served  unthickened. 

Conger  Eel  Soup  (White).— 

Do  not  fry  the  vegetables,  use  white 
peppercorns  instead  of  mixed  spices, 
and  white  roux  or  flour  to  thicken. 
Add  some  boiled  milk  just  before  serv- 
ing, and  omit  the  peas,  using  instead 
cooked  white  vegetables  of  any  kind. 
A further  improvement  to  this  is 
effected  by  putting  in  a few  pieces  of 
the  middle  of  the  eel ; they  should  be 
cooked  with  the  rest,  and  removed  as 
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soon  as  tender,  then  added  just  before 
serving. 

Crab  Soup  (very  good  and  eco- 
nomical).— Required:  a freshly-boiled 
crab,  a quart  of  milk,  a quart  of  fish- 
stock,  seasoning,  rice,  butter,  &c. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

First  wash  half  a pound  of  rice  very 
carefully ; put  it  on  to  boil  in  the  milk, 
with  a pinch  of  salt  and  cayenne 
pepper,  and  one  ounce,  or  rather  more, 
of  fresh  butter ; when  perfectly  soft, 
mix  with  it  all  the  yellow  meat  or 
pith  from  the  body  of  the  crab,  and  the 
stock  (No.  14).  Rub  all  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  add  a teaspoonful  of  essence 
of  anchovies  or  shrimps,  and  more 
seasoning ; return  it  to  the  pan,  stir 
until  it  boils,  then  tear  up  the  flesh 
from  the  claws  of  the  crab  with  a 
couple  of  forks ; put  them  in,  and  leave 
until  heated  through,  but  do  not  boil 
again.  For  this  and  many  other  pre- 
parations of  crab,  great  care  in  its 
selection  is  very  important.  A small 
piece  of  stick  cinnamon  may  be  boiled 
with  the  rice  when  the  flavour  is  not 
objected  to  : it  is  said  to  render  crab 
easier  of  digestion. 

After  washing  the  rice,  put  it  to  soak  • 
in  a pint  of  fish-stock  for  a few  hours, 
and  put  it  on  to  boil  with  the  stock  in 
addition  to  the  milk  ; more  stock  should 
be  added  during  the  boiling,  until 
another  pint  has  been  used.  This 
makes  a quart  in  addition  to  that  used 
for  the  soup. 

For  a richer  crab  soup,  use  two 
crabs  and  rather  less  rice  ; other  in- 
gredients as  above  named. 

Fish  Mulligatawny.  — Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  fish,  two  quarts 
of  stock  (No.  14),  two  onions,  two 
leeks,  two  apples,  one  carrot,  one 
turnip,  two  ounces  of  clarified  fat,  a 
large  bunch  of  herbs,  plenty  of  parsley, 
one  ounce  of  curry-powder,  one  ounce 
of  curry-paste,  salt  to  taste,  and  thicken- 
ing. Cost,  about  2s.  2d. 

Prepare  the  soup  as  for  Fish  Soup 
(Brown)  ; put  the  bones  and  trim- 
mings in  with  the  stock  and  a little 
salt,  boil  up,  and  skim  well.  In  a 


separate  pan  melt  the  fat,  mince  the 
vegetables,  and  grate  the  apple ; .add 
the  herbs,  and  fry  for  ten  minutes; 
mix  the  curry-powder  and  paste  with 
a little  stock,  stir  to  the  boil,  (hen  add 
the  whole  to  the  first  pan,  and  boil 
gently  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Have 
ready  in  the  tureen  some  boiled  rice, 
and  the  fish,  separately  cooked*  wnd 
cut  into  small  squares;  then  strain. the 
soup  on  to  them,  or  rub  the  soup 
through  a sieve,  and  re-boil  before 
adding  it.  Put  in  a few  drops  of 
lemon- juice.  If  preferred,  the  soup 
can  be  thickened  with  brown  roux  or 
browned  flour,  and  the  boiled  rice 
handed  separately  with  cut  lemons, 
quarters  or  slices. 

Mulligatawny-paste  is  rather  milder 
than  curry-paste,  and  is  sometimes 
preferred.  If  the  curry-powder  is  not 
very  fresh  add  to  it  a pinch  of  pow- 
dered coriander-seed. 

Fish  Soup  (Brown).  — Re- 
quired: three  pints  of  stock  (No.  14), 
a bunch  of  herbs,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
French  vinegar,  tarragon  vinegar,  and 
mushroom  ketchup,  a pound  and  a half 
of  fresh  white  fish,  a teacupful  of 
minced  vegetables  (as  great  a variety 
as  convenient,  green  vegetables  ex- 
cepted), two  ounces  of  browned  flour, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  seasoning  to 
taste,  and  a small  tomato.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d. 

Wash  the  fish,  remove  the  head, 
fins,  &c.,  and  put  them  into  the  stock 
with  all  the  other  materials  (flour  and 
butter  excepted).  Boil  down  to  a 
quart,  then  strain.  Put  the  butter  in 
a stew-pan,  add  the  flour,  and  mix  well ; 
put  in  the  strained  soup  by  degrees, 
then  the  fish  cut  into  squares  of  an 
inch  or  thereabouts.  Cook  until  the 
fish  is  tender.  For  this  any  flat  fish 
can  be  used,  or  fresh  haddock,  whiting, 
&c.  The  bones  should  be  boiled  with 
the  trimmings.  A mixture  of  sea  and 
river  fish  may  be  used. 


* Tliis  may  lie  boiled,  steamed,  baked,  or 
fried  ; the  latter  is  the  most  savoury.  It 
must  not  he  hread-onimhed.  {Sec  F>sn  Fried 
Plainly.) 
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For  a richer  soup  add  half  an  ounce 
of  glaze  and  a glass  of  white  wine 
when  the  fish  is  put  in.  Brown  roux 
can  be  used  instead  of  the  flour  and 
butter. 

When  fish  with  a strong  taste  is 
used,  it  is  well  to  lay  it  for  a while  in 
vinegar  and  water.  This  treatment 
modifies  the  muddy  taste  complained 
of  in  river  fish. 

Fisherman’s  Soup. —Make  a 
soup  according  to  the  following  recipe, 
by  which  means  the  smallest  fry  may 
be  utilised : — Take  the  fish  caught  in 
a day’s  angling — carp,  dace,  roach, 
perch,  &c.  Wash  them  in  salt  and 
water,  and  put  them  in  a stew-pan, 
with  a tomato,  a leek,  an  onion,  and  a 
carrot  sliced,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  enough  water  to  cover  them. 
When  boiled  to  a pulp,  strain,  and  put 
the  liquor  back  into  the  saucepan,  with 
seasoning  to  taste,  and  a small  quantity 
of  rice  or  other  grain  for  thickening. 
When  this  is  cooked,  put  in  some 
flavoured  vinegar  and  a teaspoonful  of 
soy  or  store  sauce,  and  serve.  If  any 
of  the  fish  are  of  good  size  they  may  be 
filleted,  the  bones  to  be  stewed  down 
with  the  rest,  and  the  fillets  divided, 
and  put  in  a short  time  before  serving. 

Fish  Soup  d la  Cardinal.— 

Make  some  stock  by  recipe  No.  15 ; 
to  a quart  add  the  following : one 
ounce  of  white  roux,  one  ounce  of  corn- 
flour mixed  with  a gill  of  milk  and 
boiled,  eighteen  Lobster  Quenelles 
(q.v.  under  Fish),  a tablespoonful  of 
lobster  butter,  a few  drops  of  colouring, 
seasoning,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Put  the  stock  in  a pan,  add  the  roux, 
then  the  milk  and  arrowroot  or  corn- 
flour, boil  up  and  skim;  add  salt, 
cayenne,  a squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  a 
few  drops  of  carmine,  and  when  off  the 
boil  stir  in  the  lobster  butter.  Put 
the  raw  yolks  of  eggs  into  a well- 
heated,  tureen,  add  the  soup  gradually, 
taking  the  usual  precaution  ; put  in  the 
quenelles  and  a tablespoonful  of  light 
wine.  Serve  croutons  with  this,  and  a 
plate  of  boiled  rice.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d. 


Fish  Soup  d,  la  Guildhall.— 

Required  : the  head  of  a small  cod-fish, 
a quart  of  fish  stock  (No.  15),  a gill  of 
white  wine,  a bunch  of  parsley,  thyme, 
and  a bay-leaf,  a large  onion,  a ripe 
tomato,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a tea- 
spoonful of  essence  of  shrimps,  one 
ounce  of  white  roux,  a dozen  quenelles 
(see  Fish,  White,  Quenelles  of),  and 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  freshly-shelled 
shrimps.  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd. 

Wash  the  head,  put  it  on  to  boil 
with  cold  water  to  cover,  and  a little 
salt ; bring  to  the  boil  and  skim,  then 
cook  for  two  hours  ; strain  the  liquor, 
about  half  a pint,  into  a clean  pan  with 
the  fish-stock,  herbs,  tomato,  and  a 
little  salt ; fry  the  onion  brown  in  the 
butter,  add  it  to  the  rest  with  some 
crushed  peppercorns,  and  boil  for  half 
an  hour,  skimming  very  often  ; stir  in 
the  roux,  boil  up,  and  skim  again  ; put 
in  the  wine  and  anchovy  essence,  with 
salt  to  taste,  a little  soluble  cayenne, 
and  a few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  thqn 
strain  the  soup  through  a hair  sieve, 
put  in  the  shrimps  and  quenelles,  and 
serve. 

For  a clear  soup,  clarify  in  the  usual 
way  with  eggs,  add  the  shrimps  and 
quenelles  as  above,  but  omit  the  roux, 
and  put  in  a couple  of  ounces  of  cooked 
Italian  paste,  or  macaroni  in  very  short 
lengths.  A few  drops  of  carmine 
colouring  should  be  put  in  the  soup. 

Haddock  Soup. — Required  : a 
fresh  haddock  of  two  to  three  pounds 
in  weight,  seasoning,  roux,  herbs, 
bread-crumbs,  bacon,  a little  cream, 
some  raw  eggs,  and  four  ounces  of 
boiled  rice.  Cost,  about  2s. 

First  wash  the  fish,  and  take  the 
flesh  off  in  fillets ; put  the  heads,  tails, 
bones,  skin,  fins,  &c„  on  to  boil  with 
three  quarts  of  cold  water,  a bunch  of 
herbs,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and 
a few  slices  of  carrot ; add  salt,  boil 
gently,  and  remove  the  scum.  When 
reduced  to  a pint  and  a half,  strain  the 
liquid.  With  the  flesh  of  the  fish  pro- 
ceed as  follows Scrape  it  finely  by 
laying  it  on  a board,  and  with  the  pulp 
thus  obtained  mix  a slice  of  bacon, 
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first  minced  and  pounded  -with  about 
three  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  soaked 
in  fish-stock  and  squeezed  dry;  add 
salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  mixed 
herbs,  with  the  yolks  of  a couple  of 
eggs  to  bind  the  mixture,  and  an  ounce 
of  boiled  rice.  Form  the  whole  into 
small  balls  or  oval  shapes,  and  dip 
them  into  the  beaten  whites  of  the 
eggs.  To  the  soup  add  white  roux  and 
a tablespoonful  or  two  of  cream ; boil 
it  up,  then  put  in  the  fish  balls,  and 
cook  them  for  five  minutes,  adding  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  rice  at  the 
same  time.  A few  drops  of  anchovy 
essence,  both  in  the  soup  and  the  fish 
balls,  is  a decided  improvement. 

Haddock  Soup,  with 
Shrimps. — This  recipe  is  for  a soup 
made  from  the  remains  of  a cooked 
fish ; after  taking  it  from  the  bones 
and  flaking  it,  there  should  be  enough 
to  fill  a breakfast  cup.  Make  stock 
from  the  bones  and  the  shells  of 
the  shrimps  ( see  Nos.  14  and  15),  of 
which  a quart  will  be  required ; 
after  straining  it  into  a clean  sauce- 
pan, put  in  the  flaked  fish,  with  half 
the  measure  of  picked  shrimps,  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  with  any  desired 
thickening  (Liaisons,  p.  35) : boil  up, 
and  serve  with  dice-shaped  croutons. 

Both  to  this  and  the  foregoing  soup 
a little  white  wine  may  be  added  with 
advantage,  and  other  fish,  as  brill, 
plaice,  turbot,  soles,  and  whiting,  may 
be  used  just  in  the  same  way.  If  pos- 
sible, remove  the  fish  from  the  bones 
while  hot,  it  flakes  more  easily  than  if 
left  until  cold— that  is,  it  is  more  easily 
taken  from  the  bones  while  warm. 

Lobster  and  Prawn  Soup. — 

Required : a fresh  lobster,  thirty  or 
forty  prawns,  two  quarts  of  stock  (No. 
15),  from  the  shell  of  the  lobster,  and 
the  heads  and  shells  of  the  prawns 
flavoured  with  herbs  and  vegetables, 
cream,  colouring,  and  thickening. 
Cost,  uncertain. 

Make  the  stock,  strain  it,  and  skim 
well ; put  it  in  a saucepan  with  enough 
white  roux  to  thicken — it  should  be 


like  good  cream.  When  well  skimmed, 
put  in  the  prawns  and  the  white  meat 
of  the  lobster  shredded,  the  claws  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  salt,  cayenne 
pepper,  and  a few  drops  of  carmine. 
Cover,  and  leave  for  five  minutes,  then 
put  in  some  lemon-juice  and  a few 
drops  of  anchovy  essence,  a gill  cf  hot 
cream,  and  the  lobster  coral.  Do  not 
boil  again. 

Lobster  and  Shrimp  Soup 

may  be  made  by  using  shrimps,  in- 
creasing the  proportion.  If  preferred, 
the  soup  may  be  sieved  before  adding 
the  shrimps  or  prawns. 

Lobster  and  Rice  Soup 

(Economical  and  good). — Required : a 
tin  of  lobster  (best  quality),  three 
ounces  of  rice,  one  pint  of  milk,  the 
same  of  water  and  stock  No.  15, 
seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Wash  the  rice,  and  blanch  it  ( see 
Rice,  to  Blanch),  put  it  into  the  water, 
and  boil  until  soft ; then  add  the  stock 
and  the  lobster  meat  (claws  excepted), 
cut  into  shreds,  season  to  taste,  put  in 
a little  anchovy  essence,  and  rub  all 
through  a sieve ; pound  the  claws 
with  the  butter  and  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence  and  colouring,  add 
the  boiling  milk  by  degrees,  then  the 
soup,  also  boiling ; mix  thoroughly, 
and  serve  at  once. 

Oyster  Soup. — Required:  two 
ounces  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  flour, 
three  gills  of  milk,  one  gill  of  cream,  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  anchovies, 
twelve  oysters.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour,  and 
stir  until  smooth  ; then  the  milk  and 
cream,  and  stir  until  it  boils.  Boil 
the  oyster  liquor,  skim  it,  season  with 
the  anchovy  and  a dust  of  cayenne ; 
put  in  the  oysters  to  “ plump,”  but  not 
to  boil,  or  they  would  harden ; then 
stir  the  contents  of  the  two  pans,  and 
serve.  The  oysters  may  be  cut  up, 
but  not  bearded.  This  is  an  American 
recipe. 

Oyster  Soup,  Economical.— 

Required  : a tin  of  oysters;  a score  of 
oysters,  a pint  of  milk_,  seasoning,  a 
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little  white  roux,  stock,  and  a few 
drops  of  anchovy  essence.  Cost,  about 
2s.  (id. 

First  put  the  liquor  from  the  tinned 
and  fresh  oysters  into  a small  sauce- 
pan ; put  in  the  oysters,  and  plump 
them ; then  set  them  aside,  and  rub 
the  tinned  oysters  through  a sieve, 
moistening  them  with  the  hot  liquor. 
When  all  are  through,  add  a little  white 
stock,  either  “ second  stock  ” or  made 
from  veal  (as  No.  9),  about  half  a pint; 
boil  the  milk,  add  to  the  rest,  then  boil 
up,  and  thicken  with  roux  or  flour  and 
butter,  well  blended.  Put  in  about  a 
dessertspoonful  of  anchovy  essence,  or 
less,  if  it  is  very  strong,  add  tho 
oysters,  and  serve.  Natives  aro  not 
necessary ; blue  points  answer  for 
cooking. 

Oyster  Soup,  Rich.  — Take 
three  dozen  oysters,  beard  them,  and 
let  the  beards  boil  in  two  pints  of  fish 
stock  for  twenty  minutes.  Pound  the 
yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter,  a saltspoonful 
of  salt,  a saltspoonful  of  white  pepper, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy  essence 
and  lemon-juice.  Strain  the  stock, 
stir  the  pounded  mixture  into  it, 
add  the  oyster  liquor,  and  simmer 
all  together  for  a few  minutes. 
Add  more  salt  and  pepper,  if  neces- 
sary, and  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
together  with  the  oysters  and  tho 
yolks  of  two  unboiled  eggs  which 
have  been  well  beaten.  The  soup 
must  not  boil  after  the  oysters  and 
raw  eggs  are  added ; it  must  be  stirred 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  it  is  thick 
and  smooth,  and  then  poured  into  a 
tureen,  and  served  very  hot.  The  soup 
may  be  thickened  slightly  with  white 
roux  or  arrowroot  mixed  with  milk  or 
cream,  and  boiled  up  and  skimmed  be- 
fore the  oysters  are  added.  Any  nice 
fresh  fish  of  tho  white  kind  may  be 
used  for  the  stock.  Serve  small 
croutons  with  the  soup. 

Russian  Fish  Soup.  — Re- 
quired: some  vegetables  and  herbs 
of  the  usual  kinds  for  soups,  fish, 
mixed  varieties,  and  some  stock  or 


water,  and  seasoning.  First  boil  down 
the  vegetables  in  a little  stock  until  it 
is  well  flavoured,  then  strain  it,  and 
add  more  to  make  up  the  quantity  re- 
quired. Into  this  put  any  well-cleaned 
fish,  such  as  pike,  perch,  or  any  ordi- 
nary white  fish ; some  should  be  rich,  as 
eels,  to  give  the  soup  good  body ; to  a 
quart  of  stock  about  a pound  of  fish 
will  be  wanted.  When  well  done, 
strain,  and  season  to  taste,  and  thicken 
a little  with  any  of  the  usual  white 
thickenings  and  a fow  ounces  of  sliced 
potatoes— about  two  ounces  to  a quart 
of  soup.  Where  potatoes  are  objected 
to  some  potato-flour  can  be  substituted. 
Serve  cream  with  this;  it  should  be 
handed  separately. 

Skate  Soup.  — The  bones  of 
skate  are  so  delicate  and  gristly  that 
they  can  easily  be  converted  to  jelly; 
consequently,  good  nourishing  soup 
may  be  made  of  this  fish.  Clean  two 
pounds  of  skate,  and  hang  it  in  the 
open  air  for  a day;  cut  it  into  small 
neat  fillets,  and  put  the  trimmings  and 
head  into  a saucepan,  with  two  quarts 
of  fish-stock  or  water.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour,  and  carefully  re- 
move the  scum  as  it  rises  ; then  add  an 
onion,  a turnip,  a bunch  of  parsley, 
and  a few  sticks  of  celery,  and  simmer 
all  gently  together  till  the  liquor  is  re- 
duced to  one  quart;  then  strain  it 
carefully.  The  soup  may  be  finished 
in  two  ways  : either  thicken  the  sauce 
with  a little  brown  thickening,  add  the 
fillets,  simmer  them  till  done  enough, 
and  flavour  the  soup  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  ketchup,  a glass  of  sherry, 
and  pepper  and  salt,  if  required;  or 
drop  two  ounces  of  vermicelli  into  the 
soup,  and  when  it  is  done  enough — 
which  will  bo  in  fifteen  minutes — mix 
with  the  soup  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cream  beaten  up  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  stir  it  over  the  fire  for  a minute 
or  two,  then  serve.  When  the  soup  is 
finished  in  the  latter  of  these  two  ways, 
it  is  well  to  boil  all  the  skate  in  the 
stock,  and  thus  dispense  with  the 
fillets. 

A mixture  of  skate  and  ling,  to 
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which  hake  may  ho  added,  will  make 
excellent  soup.  Eels  are  a good  addi- 
tion ; the  bones  should  he  boiled  with 
the  fish  used  for  the  stock,  and  tho 
fillets  cooked  and  served  in  the  soup. 

Turtle. — The  turtle,  or  sea  tor- 
toise, is  found  in  most  of  the  seas  of 
warm  climates.  The  green  turtle  is 
the  variety  used  for  making  the  cele- 
brated turtle  soup  which  forms  such  a 
noted  feature  of  municipal  feasts, 
hundreds  of  quarts  being  served  every 
year  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner. 
This  soup  is  so  expensive,  and  also  so 


Fic.  15.— Green  Turtle. 


difficult  to  prepare,  that  it  is  seldom 
made  in  private  houses  ; if  it  is  wanted, 
it  is  bought  ready-made,  the  cost  being 
a guinea  a quart.  The  turtles  from 
which  soup  is  made  in  England  are 
sent  alive  from  the  West  Indies.  They 
vary  in  weight  from  30  lbs.  to  500  lbs., 
and  in  price  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb.,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  market. 

Turtle  Soup. — This  recipe  is  for 
soup  made  from  the  dried  turtle  flesh  ; 
six  ounces  will  make  about  three  pints 
of  good  soup.  It  should  be  soaked  in 
lukewarm  water  for  three  days  and 
nights,  and  for  the  last  twelve  hours 
the  heat  of  the  water  may  be  slightly 
increased.  Change  the  water  every 
twelve  hours,  and  if  a slightly  un- 
pleasant odour  arises  from  the  flesh, 
rub  it  lightly  over  with  salt.  Whilst 
the  soaking  process  is  going  on  keep 
the  basin  containing  tho  turtle  in  a 
warm  place,  and  during  tho  night  let 
it  stand  in  a cool  oven.  For  the  last 


twelve  hours  let  the  water  in  which  it 
is  soaked  be  of  a good  warmth.  When 
the  meat  has  been  soaked  till  it  has  lost 
its  gluey  appearance,  and  is  swollen 
and  comparatively  soft,  cut  it  into  neat 
pieces  two  inches  square,  and  boil  it 
gently  for  twelve  hours  in  strong  stock 
prepared  as  follows: — Put  a slice  of 
lean  undressed  ham  into  a gallon 
saucepan,  with  a pound  and  a half  of 
gravy  beef,  a pound  and  a half  of 
knuckle  of  veal,  two  onions,  each  one 
with  three  cloves  stuck  into  it,  a head 
of  celery,  a small  turnip  and  carrot,  as 
much  parsley  as  will  fill  a teacup, 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  dried  marjoram, 
three  tcaspoonfuls  of  dx-ied  basil,  one 
or  two  mushrooms,  if  they  arc  at  hand, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  lemon-thyme, 
half  a saltspoonful  of  pennyroyal,  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a small 
pinch  of  cayenne.  If  any  chicken 
bones  or  pieces  of  cold  roast  meat  are 
at  hand,  they  may  be  added  to  the  rest. 
Fill  the  saucepan  with  cold  water, 
simmer  the  soup  very  gently  for  twelve 
hours,  and  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
The  soup  must  on  no  account  be  left 
in  the  saucepan  all  night ; but  if  the 
simmering  is  not  finished  at  night,  the 
soup  must  be  poured  out  into  a basin, 
set  in  a cool  place,  and  put  on  the  fire 
again  next  day.  When  the  soup  has 
been  reduced  to  two  quarts,  strain 
carefully,  and  remove  the  fat  with 
scrupulous  care.  Get  a pound  and  a 
half  of  fresh  eels,  cut  them  into  pieces 
two  inches  long,  and  boil  these  in  the 
stock.  When  they  are  tender,  lift 
them  out  of  the  stock,  and  again  strain 
it  by  passing  it  through  a jelly -bag 
two  or  three  times ; if  necessary,  clear 
it  with  white  of  egg.  When  it  is  clear, 
put  in  the  pieces  of  turtle  flesh,  and 
boil  them  gently  till  they  are  as  tender 
as  well-dressed  calf’s  head.  At  the 
last  moment  add  rather  more  than  a 
claret-glassful  of  good  Madeira  or  good 
golden  sherry.  Pour  the  soup  into  tho 
tureen,  add  a few  drops  of  lemon-juice, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  serving.  If  it 
is  necossary  to  clarify  tho  soup,  whisk 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  about  a 
gill  of  cold  water.  Stir  this  briskly 
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into  the  soup  when  it  is  just  warm,  let 
it  boil,  and  gently  lift  off  the  scum  as 
it  rises.  Draw  the  saucepan  to  the 
side,  and  let  the  soup  simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour.  Let  it  stand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  settle,  and  strain 
through  a jelly-bag.  If  tho  soup  has 
been  gently  simmered  and  carefully 
skimmed,  it  will  most  likely  need  only 
to  be  passed  two  or  three  times  through 
a jelly-bag  without  further  trouble.  If 
thick  soup  is  preferred  to  clear  soup, 
moisten  a tablcspoonful  of  brown  roux 
with  a small  portion  of  the  soup. 
When  it  is  quite  smooth,  pour  it  into 
tho  saucepan,  and  stir  till  it  boils. 
When  this  thickening  is  used,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  let  the  saucepan  stand  by 
the  side  of  tho  fire  with  tho  lid  on  for 
a short  time,  that  the  fat  may  rise  to  the 
surface  and  be  removed.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  hand  cut  lemon  and  cayenne 
pepper  with  the  soup.  Forcemeat- 
balls  or  quenelles  were  at  one  time 
universally  added,  but  are  now  more 
seldom  used.  For  the  first  named, 
see  Fokcemeat  Balls,  Rich,  in  the 
chapter  on  Forcemeats.  For  quenelles, 
see  Veal  Quenelles,  under  Hot 
Entrees.  They  may  be  made  small, 
or  moulded,  just  as  preferred.  Some 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
liminary soaking  of  the  turtlo  flesh  is 
a mistake,  as  it  robs  tho  soup  of  its 


flavour,  and  they  advise  instead  that  it 
be  at  once  boiled  in  a small  quantity  of 
stock  until  nearly  tender,  after  which, 
stock  made  as  above  described  is  to  be 
added  to  the  flesh  for  the  final  cooking. 
And  with  reference  to  the  eels : it  is 
almost  generally  accepted  that  they 
arc  an  improvement,  though  some 
cooks  object  to  them.  The  manufac- 
ture of  turtlo  soup  may  bo  considerably 
simplified  by  buying,  instead  of  tlui 
dried  flesh,  some  “ tinned  turtle  ” ; 
this  only'  requires  cutting  up  and  cook- 
ing in  tho  stock.  The  “green  fat” 
may  also  be  bought  in  tins.  A very 
small  tin  serves  for  a good  measure  of 
soup ; it  is,  -however,  frequently  dis- 
pensed with.  The  proper  turtle  herbs 
and  spices  may  also  be  obtained  in 
packets  and  tins,  with  full  directions 
for  use.  Then,  by  the  use  of  stock 
No.  6 and  the  tinned  turtlo  above 
referred  to,  a good  deal  of  trouble  may 
be  saved.  Probable  cost  of  dried 
turtle,  8s.  to  10s.  per  pound;  green  fat, 
from  4s.  to  6s.  per  tin  or  bottle, 
according  to  size.  Wo  would  add 
a reminder  that  the  eels  used 
in  the  soup  will  make  a separate 
dish. 


Wines  for  Soups. — See  Wines 
eoh  Guavies  and  Sauces,  p.  84- 


GRAVIES  AND  SAUCES. 

(For  Salad  Dressings,  see  Salads.) 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  difference  between  good  and  bad  cookery  is  very  strikingly  shown 
m the^  preparation  of  gravies  and  sauces ; the  latter,  especially  “ the  one 
sauce  viz.,  melted  butter — have  always  excited  the  raillery  of  the 
foreigner  ; and  although  there  may  be  more  wit  than  -justice  in  the 
epigram  yet  many  people  are  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  initial  methods 
of  procedure.  Hence  a short  sketch  of  the  requirements  seems  a fitting 
prelude  to  the  detailed  recipes  themselves;  and  taking  them  in  order  first 
a few  words  on  ’ 


GEAVY. 

The  main  points  here  should  be  an  appetising  appearance,  harmony  of 
flavours  in  the  making,  and  suitability  of  kind  to  the  dish  of  which  it  is 
an  adjunct ; and  perhaps  these  details  involve  greater  care  on  the  part 
of  the  cook  than  is  at  first  apparent.  Both  the  eye  and  the  palate  must 
be  studied— the  one  is  appealed  to  through  the  other;  and  cleanliness 
must  hold  supreme  sway  in  the  kitchen,  or  every  attempt  at  gravies  will 
end  in  failure— a sweeping  assertion,  some  may  say,  but  it  is  literally 
true.  The  saucepan,  particularly  the  lid  and  the  rim,  should  be  as  free 
from  dirt  as  a teacup.  But  for  the  present  we  leave  this  subject,  and 
return  to  our  gravies,  which  comprise  the  various  kinds  known  as  “ made 
gravies” — the  pure  gravies  of  a joint  are  referred  to  in  their  order;  and 
we  will  ask  the  reader  to  turn  to  Stocks.  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5 will  serve 
every-day  purposes ; No.  3 has  many  uses,  and  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8 are 
admirably  adapted  for  good  gravies  ; while,  needless  to  say,  many  gravies 
can  be  made  from  the  vegetable  and  fish  stocks  therein  given.  But  for  rich 
gravies  a special  stock  is  required  such  as  is  given  in  Nos.  16  and  17. 

With  regard  to  harmony  of  flavours,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
all  the  various  methods  of  flavouring,  or  all  the  possible  combinations ; 
but  we  may  point  out  that  certain  flavours,  as  anchovy,  develop 
others ; while  other  flavours,  as  tarragon,  have  an  overpowering  tendency. 
The  indiscriminate  use  of  high  seasonings  must  be  guarded  against. 
What  is  the  use  of  making  a decoction  of  herbs  and  vegetables  and  meat, 
if  it  is  to  be  ldllcd  with  ketchup  or  Worcester*  sauce?  Again,  a twang 
may  be  imparted  to  gravies  by  rubbing  a bead  of  garlic  over  the  bottom  of 
the  saucepan,  while  to  boil  the  garlic  in  the  gravy  would  render  it  uneat- 
able. There  are  few  things  better  adapted,  perhaps,  for  adding  to  the 
flavour  of  gravy  than  a bit  of  ham  of  good  quality  and  a morsel  of 


No  particular  aiake  is  intended.  It  is  referred  to  solely  as  a type. 
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tomato ; skins  and  pips  can  be  thus  used  up,  but  it  is  well  not  to  add 
them  in  the  early  stage,  as  we  will  point  out  later. 

Then  the  appearance  of  the  gravy.  Freedom  from  fat  is  essential  (to 
attain  this,  see  page  32)  ; and  to  make  a somewhat  paradoxical  remark, 
brown  gravy  should  not  be  grey,  yet  it  often  is.  The  chief  causes  are 
the  hastily-added  thickening  of  raw  Hour  and  water,  and  the  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  gravies,  like  soups,  take  time  ; when  well  made,  gravies 
require  but  little  added  colouring,  even  for  the  brownest  kinds.  Those 
we  have  given  on  page  33  may  be  safely  employed.  Colouring-balls,  a 
French  preparation  sold  in  tins,  and  granular  browning  salt,  are  also 
unobjectionable  for  some  sorts,  such  as  are  to  accompany  very  savoury 
dishes. 

Then  the  thickening.  A common  error  is  to  make  thickened  gravies 
too  thick.  The  distinction  between  a gravy  and  a sauce  is  often  not 
sufficiently  marked— a gravy  served  with  a roast  fowl  is  an  illustration — 


and  need  wo  add  that  brown  roux  is  the  best  thickening  medium. 
Remember  that  by  this  means  not  only  is  the  raw  taste  avoided  and  the 
gravy  thickened,  but  that  important  element,  colour,  is  introduced  or 
strengthened. 

For  gravies  which  are  required  thickened,  but  clear  also,  brown  roux, 
of  course,  is  out  of  place ; here  arrowroot  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  it  is 
easy  to.  get.  any  desired  consistency  by  adding  it  little  by  little,  and 
letting  it  boil  up  ( see  page  35).  Corn-flour  is  similarly  used. 

Gravies  should  always  be  carefully  strained  ; for  this  purpose  strainers 
are  necessary.  The  illustration  in  Fig.  16  shows  the  commonest  and 
c leapest  form ; but  the  poiuted  strainer  (Fig.  17)  is  much  more  useful, 
especially  when  required  for  gravy  which  has  to  be  poured  round  instead 
o ovci  meat,  &c.  . Both  kinds  may  be  had  with  fine  bottoms,  suitable  for 
r eai  giavy,  varying  up  to  the  coarsest,  which  answer  for  sauces  also, 
iwo  or  three  should  be  found  in  every  well-appointed  kitchen. 


Fig.  16.— Gravy  Strainer. 


Fig.  17.— Pointed  Strainer. 


SAUCES. 

M.  Soyer  lias  said  that  sauces  are  to  cookery  what  grammar  is  to 


+1  ' I , i F . Kmub  siioiuu  lie  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, tor  the  most  homely  dish  is  rendered  more  enjoyable,  and  the  most 
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elaborate  one  is  enhanced  by  a well-made  sauce ; while  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  economical  side  of  the  question,  it  is  certain  that  the 
family  joint  goes  farther,  and  is  made  more  wholesome,  if  a tureen  of 
some  substantial  sauce  be  served  with  it. 

Were  we  asked  to  name  the  chief  aids  to  the  concoction  of  good  sauces 
and  gravies— and  by  good  we  mean  not  of  necessity  costly,  but  carefully 
made — we  should  say  suitablo  utensils,  as  pans  of  tinned  copper  or  iron, 
enamelled  iron,  pure  steel,  or  fire-proof  china;  sieves  and  strainers  of  hair 
and  wire,  and  tammy-cloth ; not  all  of  them  indispensable,  but  to  many 
sorts  a fine  sieve  or  a tammy-clotli  is  “the  making”  of  the  sauce. 
A hot  sauce  caunot  bo  served  too  hot ; and  so  far  as  possible,  the  white 
ones  should  be  served  as  soon  as  they  are  made  ; sometimes  the  colour 
suffers  a good  deal  by  waiting,  but  when  this  is  unavoidable,  the  bain- 


Fiq.  IS. — Bain-Marie  Pan 


marie,  or  a substitute,  should  be  employed.  If  any  must  be  left  in  the 
saucepans,  let  them  be  the  brown,  not  the  white  sauces. 

The  bain-marie,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  above,  is  a 
shallow  pan  fitted  with  from  seven  to  sixteen  vessels  (including  a glaze- 
pot),  in  which  sauces,  gravies,  and  delicate  dishes  may  be  kept  hot, 
without  spoiling,  when  sufficiently  cooked ; and  such  a vessel  affords  the 
best  possible  way  of  conveying  heat  without  burning  or  spoiling  the 
flavour.  When  used,  the  pan  is  filled  (from  half  to  three-parts  its  depth, 
according  to  the  number  of  saucepans  to  be  set  in  it)  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  vessels  containing  the  sauces,  &c.,  are  covered  and  set  into  it ; it 
is  then  drawn  back  and  left  on  the  hot  plate,  where  it  will  remain  just 
below  boiling  point,  otherwise  many  sauces  would  become  too  thick. 

The  principle  of  the  bain-marie  should  be  adopted  in  all  households 
where,  from  any  cause,  regularity  and  punctuality  in  the  serving  of  meals 
cannot  be  relied  on.  Where  a proper  pan  is  out  of  the  question, 
instead  of  retaining  the  saucepans  with  their  contents  by  the  fire,  by 
which  means  they  would  probably  burn  or  be  smoked,  or  otherwise  spoiled, 
proceed  as  follows : — Put  the  water,  as  above  directed,  in  a stout  baking- 
tin,  cake-tin,  stew-pan,  saute-pan,  or  anything  handy;  adapt  the  size  and 
sliapo  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  vessels  to  be  kept  hot;  set  in  the 
pans,  covered  tightly,  or  turn  the  coutonts  of  the  saucepans  into  upright 
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jars,  aud  cover  them;  this  takes  less  room,  as  several  may  be  set  in 
one  tin. 

To  Thicken  and  Enrich  Sauces,  brown  and  white  roux,  arrowroot,  corn- 
flour, rice  flour,  chestnut-flour,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  cream,  are  commonly 
employed.  We  may  hero  mention  that  when  roux  is  required,  if  by 
chance  it  is  not  available,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  melt  the  butter  in  the 
saucepan,  then  to  stir  in  the  flour,  and  cook  it;  if  for  a brown  sauce,  let  it 
become  brown  before  tho  liquid  is  put  in.  This  is  not  equal  to  roux,  but 
it  is  a good  substitute.  When  milk  is  added,  it  should  bo  first  boiled  ; 
the  same  with  cream.  Arrowroot,  or  anything  of  the  same  starchy  nature, 
must  be  blended  with  cold  liquid  before  adding  it.  Eggs  must  lie  fresh, 
and  should  be  strained  after  beating  ; the  liquid  must  novel-  boil  after  they 
are  put  in,  and  if  acid  is  put  into  the  same  sauce,  that  should  be  added 
most  carefully  ; lemon  or  orange  juice  should  always  bo  strained.  Butter 
is  often  put  into  sauces  at  the  moment  of  serving,  to  enrich  and  give 
smoothness ; this  should  bo  done  off  the  fire,  aud  the  sauce  is  not  to  bo 
heated  again.  Bad  butter,  stale  milk,  and  musty  eggs,  will  spoil  the  most 
carefully  concocted  sauce  in  the  world;  it  is  far  better  to  cheapen  the 
sauce  by  reducing  the  quantities  of  expensive  ingredients,  than  to  try  the 
experiment  of  introducing  inferior  articles. 

To  Sieve  and  Tammy  Sauces. — A special  tammy  should  be  used  for 
white  sauces : that  is,  when  a new  cloth  is  bought  it  should  be  kept  for 
white  dishes  for  a time,  then  transferred  to  the  brown  and  coloured 
section.  Brown  and  other  sauces  which  are  sufficiently  liquid  may  be 
wrung  through  a tammy;  anything  which  demands  rubbing  through 
requires  two  persons,  each  holding  the  cloth  in  the  left  hand,  aud  rubbing 
with  a large  wooden  spoon  held  in  the  right.  A tammy-cloth  must  be 
well  washed ; it  should  be  put  in  soak  as  soon  as  done  with,  aud  dried, 
never  put  into  a drawer  when  damp.  The  best  will  be  found  the  cheapest. 
Hair  sieves,  some  very  fine,  almost  as  fine  as  a tammy,  may  now  be  had, 
and  cost  but  little  ; these  require  thorough  rinsing,  especially  the  rim,  and 
careful  drying  each  time  they  are  used ; anything  of  an  acid  nature  should, 
if  possible,  always  bo  put  through  a hair  sieve  in  preference  to  a wire  one. 
A large  spoon  or  a round  vegetable  press  the  size  of  a saucer  is  useful  to 
. nib  purees,  &c.,  through  a sieve,  and  saves  time ; with  a small  spoon  the 
process  is  very  tedious. 

Colouriny  Sauces. — Colouring  for  brown  sauces  must  be  regulated  by 
the  nature  of  the  sauce  itself  and  the  dish  to  which  it  belongs.  For  a 
rich  deep  brown,  a few  drops  of  carmine  are  most  useful ; all  for  which  a 
good  stock  is  used,  and  to  which  claret  or  port  is  added,  are  generally  dark 
enough.  Then  in  roux,  glaze,  and  meat  extract,  we  have  materials  which 
serve  the  triple  purpose  of  giviug  colour,  body,  and  richness  of  flavour. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  always  skim  while  boiling  brown  sauces 
or  gravies  to  which  thickening  has  been  added. 

For  green  sauce,  the  “ vegetable  colouring  ” sold  by  grocers  is  useful ; 
it  may  be  had  in  the  form  of  liquid  and  paste  : tho  first  for  clear  sauce' 
and  the  second  for  any  dish  in  which  clearness  is  not  an  object.  Colour- 
ing may  also  be  made  at  home  from  spinach  or  parsley.  Tho  leaves 
should  be  washed,  aud  pounded  in  a mortar  until  the  juice  flows;  it  is 
then  poured  off  into  a jar,  set  in  boiling  water  for  a few  minutes,  aud 
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drained  on  a hair  sieve.  The  greening  thus  made  is  for  immediate  use 
only.  For  red,  carmine  is  now  used  in  preference  to  cochineal,  as  it 
retains  its  colour  well;  very  little  is  required,  and  any  shade,  from  iho 
palest  pink  to  rich  crimson,  may  he  given.  This  is  a liquid,  and  may  be 
used  for  any  dish.  Yellow  colouring  is  required  but  seldom,  when  yolks 
of  eggs  are  used  in  the  sauce ; when  it  is  required,  liquid  saffron  or 
apricot  yellow,  the  latter  in  paste  form,  can  bo  employed  for  all  purposes. 
Only  the  best  qualities  of  these  articles  should  be  employed.  They  should 
bear  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  be  certified  pure.  Low-priced,  nameless 
goods  of  this  class  are  dear  in  the  end ; not  unfrequently  spoil  the  whole 
disii ; will  not  keep  ; and  are  often  absolutely  injurious. 

Wines  for  Gravies  and  Sauces. — It  lias  been  well  said  that  imitation 
port  added  to  a gravy  has  as  disastrous  an  effect  as  the  contents  of  a 
blacking  bottle,  but  that  mock  sherry  is  a still  more  horrible  compound. 
The  moral  is,  use  genuine  wine,  or  dispense  with  it  altogether.  Taking 
the  wines  in  common  use,  first  a word  on  Port.  Always  keep  a bottle 
handy  in  which  to  put  the  dregs  from  wine  decanted  for  the  table.  In 
time  they  will  settle  considerably,  and  serve  excellently  for  such  dishes  as 
jugged  liare,  venison,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  Salmi  sauce,  and  many  others 
that  are  served  with  game  ; and  for  purees  and  soups  of  hare  and  other 
game,  or  of  brown  meat.  Sherry  should  be  a golden  wine,  not  a pale,  dry 
variety.  When  very  good  it  may  be  used  in  place  of  Madeira.  The  latter 
is  particularly  recommended  for  the  rich  brown  sauces  that  are  sometimes 
served  with  calf’s  head;  it  is  also  the  wine  par  excellence  for  mock  or 
real  turtle  soup.  The  dregs  of  these  two  wines  may  be  bottled  together. 
For  clear  gravies,  of  course  the  clear  wine  is  wanted ; the  dregs  will  only 
answer  for  those  that  are  thickened.  Claret  is  a useful  wine  in  the  kitchen. 
It  need  not  be  a high-priced  brand,  but  it  must  be  sound;  a “ vinegary  ” 
wine  is  very  often  destructive  to  the  flavour  of  the  entire  dish.  Burgundy 
may  ofteu  take  the  place  of  port  in  a dish  ; so  may  a good  claret ; but  in 
such  cases  a little  extra  flavouring  and  body  must  be  given  to  the  sauce  or 
gravy.  For  instance,  if  fruit  jelly  is  au  ingredient,  supposing  a tea- 
spoonful  to  a glass  of  port,  oue  might  nearly  double  it  for  the  same 
measure  of  claret  or  Burgundy.  Light  Wines. — In  many  recipes  in  this 
work  the  term  “light  wine'’  is  used,  aud  much  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  cook,  and  the  materials  at  command.  The  French  wines 
of  the  white  class,  Chablis,  Hock,  Sauterne,  and  others,  may  be  used  for 
many  fish  sauces.  The  same  wines,  to  which  may  be  added  Marsala,  are 
frequently  used  by  French  cooks  in  gravies  for  braised  beef  aud  similar 
dishes.  If  at  any  time  Marsala  is  used  iu  place  of  sherry,  a better  wine  is 
needed  than  for  such  dishes  as  are  only  dependent  upon  the  lightest  of 
these  wines  for  their  flavour ; that  is  to  say,  while  a very  cheap  one  might 
suffice  for  a marinade  of  fish,  something  better  would  be  wanted  iu  making 
the  gravy  for  beef  fillets  or  veal  cutlets. 

Finally,  we  would  add  that  all  the  stocks  given  under  Stocks  and 
Soups  can  be  utilised  for  sauces,  in  high-class  recipes  choosiug  Nos.  16 
aud  17  for  the  principal  kinds  of  brown  sauces. 
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Curry  Gravy. — ( See  Gravy  a la 
Diable.)  Make  in  the  same  way, 
omitting  the  wine,  and  adding  a table- 
spoonful  or  more  of  curry  sauce,  sold 
in  bottles.  Keep  this  sauce  well 
corked,  or  it  quickly  loses  strength. 
In  place  of  the  latter  a teaspoonful  of 
good  curry -paste  mixed  with  a little 
stock  can  he  used. 

This  is  useful  for  meat,  poultry, 
game,  or  fish,  and  can  he  used  in  many 
ways. 

Gravy  a la  Diable.— Required : 
half  a pint  of  clear  brown  stock  (No.  6, 
7,  or  8),  half  an  ounce  of  arrowroot,  a 
tablespoonful  of  claret,  a teaspoonful 
of  French  mustard,  a dessertspoonful 
of  Worcester  sauce,  and  a little  soluble 
cayenne,  with  salt  to  taste,  and  a few 
drops  of  soy. 

Mix  the  thickening  with  the  claret, 
add  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and 
boil  for  a few  minutes.  Serve  with 
kidneys,  steaks,  &c.,  or  with  grilled 
fish.  For  a hotter  sauce,  increase  the 
Worcester  sauce,  or  boil  a few  cap- 
sicum seeds  in  the  gravy. 

Another  way, — Add  a fried  shalot 
to  the  gravy,  and  substitute  port  for 
claret ; boil  and  skim  well,  and  strain 
through  a pointed  strainer. 

Gravy  a la  Game.— Mix  to- 
gether the  following  ingredients:  one 
ounce  of  arrowroot,  one.  pint  of  stock 
(No.  4),  one  teaspoonful  each  of  red  cur- 
rant jelly  and  tomato  pulp,  one  table- 
spoonful of  claret,  the  same  measure 
of  port,  a few  drops  of  lemon-juice 
and  a bunch  of  herbs  (thyme,  parsley, 
hay -leaf,  and  marjoram),  one  onion 
cut  up  small,  and  a few  drops  of 
tarragon  vinegar. 

First  blend  the  arrowroot  with  the 
stock,  then  put  in  all  the  rest.  Cover, 
and  leave  for  a time,  when  they  will 
be  warm,  then  bring  slowly  to  the 
boil,  stirring  all  tbe  time,  strain,  and 
add  a little  salt.  When  straining, 
press  the  debris  well  to  get  out  the 


flavour.  Put  the  herbs  and  onion  in 
the  stock-pot. 

This  is  useful  for  kidney  and  brown 
meats  generally ; it  may  be  served 
with  the  meat,  or  the  latter  may  be 
stewed,  or  re-heated  in  the  gravy. 
Cold  game  may  also  he  re-heated  in  it. 

Gravy  for  Ducks. — {See  Gravy 
for  Goose.)  Make  it  in  the  same 
way,  using  the  giblets  of  the  duck ; 
or,  if  they  are  wanted  for  other  pur- 
poses, fry  some  mixed  vegetables  and 
herbs,  including  a few  sage-leaves,  in 
hot  fat;  add  stock  No.  4 or  8,  and 
boil  for  an  hour,  then  strain  and 
thicken  a little,  and  add  a good  season- 
ing of  salt,  pepper,  and  a pinch  of 
grated  nutmeg.  Both  to  this  and 
gravy  for  geese  a spoonful  of  mustard 
can  be  added,  either  with  or  without 
wine.  Put  in  a little  browning  and 
ketchup  or  sauce  also. 

Apple  sauce  is  usually  served  in 
addition  to  the  gravy,  but  if  not  re- 
quired, an  apple  may  be  grated  and 
boiled  in  the  gravy,  in  w’hich  case 
enough  thickening  to  bind  the  w'hole 
well  must  be  used ; a tomato  can  be 
put  in  instead  of  the  apple. 

Gravy  for  Baked  Fish. — This 
is  a plain  gravy.  Take  the  fish  from 
the  tin,  say  a haddock,  plaice,  or  piece 
of  cod-fish;  pour  off  the  fat,  then 
shake  in  a teaspoonful  of  browned 
flour  ; add  half  a pint  of  fish  stock  or 
water,  a tablespoonful  of  brown  vinegar, 
a teaspoon  ful  of  ketchup  or  store  sauce, 
with  a little  salt ; stir  well,  scraping 
the  tin,  then  boil  up,  and  pour  through 
a strainer  round  the  fish.  ' This  is 
sufficient  for  two  lbs.  of  fish.  Or,  add 
to  the  water  a little  herbal  vinegar  or 
pickle  vinegar,  in  place  of  the  ketchup. 
A teaspoonful  each  of  French  mustard 
and  chutney,  or  a little  anchovy  essence, 
may  be  used  in  place  of  vinegar,  if 
preferred. 

Gravy  for  Roast  Fowl, 

Plain. — Wash  and  put  the  trimmings 
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of  tlio  fowl  (the  neck,  &c.,  and,  if  not 
eaten  with  the  bird,  the  liver  and 
gizzard)  in  a saucepan,  with  a few  bits 
of  vegetable,  the  ordinary  sorts  (see 
Stocks  and  Soups),  and  a sprig  of 
thyme  and  parsley ; add  a pint  or 
more  of  stock  No.  1 or  2,  or  for  a 
better  gravy  No.  4,  a few  black 
peppercorns,  and  a clove  or  two,  and 
an  ounce  of  lean  ham,  with  a small 
piece  of  milt  and  a very  little  salt. 
Boil  for  two  to  three  hours ; strain, 
and  add  more  stock  to  make  up  the 
required  quantity.  Thicken  with 
corn-flour,  a dessertspoonful  to  the 
pint,  or  brown  roux  or  browned  flour ; 
add  a few  drops  of  browning  or  a 
pinch  of  “ granular  salt,”  and  a tea- 
spoonful, or  less,  of  store  sauce  or 
ketchup. 

For  a richer  gravy  fry  the  ham  and 
vegetables  before  adding  the  stock  ; a 
tomato  makes  it  much  nicer,  or  some 
liquor  from  tinned  tomatoes  in  place  of 
some  of  the  stock. 

Gravy  for  Roast  Fowl, 
Rich.— -Use  stock  No.  0 or  7 ; it 
need  not  be  clarified.  Boil  the  neck, 
&c.,  in  a small  quantity  for  several 
hours,  strain,  and  add  as  much  more 
as  is  required.  Thicken  and  flavour 
as  above  directed. 

Make  gravy  for  turkey  in  the  same 
way. 

Gravy  for  Roast  Goose.— 

Fry  the  giblets  with  an  onion,  sliced, 
a bunch  of  herbs,  a couple  of  sage- 
leaves,  and  some  black  peppercorns, 
in  hot  fat  until  brown ; add  a quart  of 
common  brown  stock,  and  boil  for  two 
or  three  hours ; then  strain,  add  more 
stock  to  make  up  the  quantity  re- 
quired, season,  and  thicken  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  roux  to  the  pint ; add, 
if  liked,  a glass  of  claret  or  port ; re- 
heat, but  do  not  boil  after  this  is  put 
in. 

The  giblets  will  make  a separate 
dish  (see  recipes  under  Goose).  For  a 
richer  gravy,  use  stock  No.  6,  7,  8, 
or  one  of  the  stocks  for  Guayies. 
(See  also  Gravy  a la  Diable.) 


Gravy  for  Goslings.— Boil  a 
pint  of  stock  (No.  6 or  7)  with  a fried 
onion  and  a sage-leaf  or  two,  for  ten 
minutes ; season,  and  strain.  This  is 
preferably  served  unthickened,  but  a 
little  arrowroot  can  be  put  in.  It 
should  not  be  so  dark  or  so  fully 
flavoured  as  gravy  for  geese  that  are 
full  grown. 

Gravy  for  Hare  (see  Gravy 
for  Roast  Rabbit)  that  will  answer 
for  a plain  dish.  For  clear  gravy,  see 
Gravy,  Clear,  for  Roast  Rabbit, 
but  use  port  (the  dregs  should  be  kept 
for  thick  gravies)  ; add  a little  tomato 
vinegar,  and  season  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  lemon- juice. 

For  a thick  gravy,  add  the  liver, 
and  if  liked,  some  of  the  blood. 
(See  Hare.) 

Gravy,  German,  for  Hare 

and  game  generally. — Required  : a 
large  onion,  a bay-leaf,  and  a sprig  of 
parsley  and  basil,  browned  in  butter, 
a tablespoonful  each  of  vinegar,  black 
currant  jam,  and  port,  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg,  and  some  stock. 

But  a pint  of  stock  (No.  16)  in  a 
stew-pan  with  all  the  above,  wine 
excepted,  boil  and  skim,  and  thicken 
with  a bit  of  roux  the  size  of  a nut, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot;  boil 
up,  add  the  wine,  cover  for  five 
minutes,  then  serve  in  a hot  sauce-boat. 

Gravy,  German,  for  Kidney, 
Liver,  &C. — Use  any  brown  stock 
for  this;  to  each  pint  put  a minced 
tomato,  a teaspoonful  of  caper  vinegar, 
and  the  same  of  pickled  shalot  or 
onion,  minced ; season  well,  boil  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  pour  through  a 
strainer  round  the  meat. 

Gravy,  Plain,  for  Hashes, 
Minces,  &c. — We  will  supposo 
that  the  remains  of  a “ cold  shoulder  ” 
are  to  be  hashed,  and  that  a pound  of 
meat  is  handy.  For  the  gravy,  take  a 
pint  of  stock  from  the  stock-pot,  or 
made  from  the  bone  of  the  joint.  But 
an  ounce  of  clarified  fat  in  a pan , 
when  hot,  add  a minced  onion  and  any 
vegetable  trimmings,  and  a bunch  of 
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herbs  ; brown  these  well,  add  the  stock, 
and  boil  up.  Cook  for  a while,  then 
strain  ; put  the  gravy  in  a pan,  and  add 
a little  thickening  of  corn-flour,  about 
a level  tablespoonful;  boil  for  a few 
minutes,  then  season  to  taste,  and  add 
a little  ketchup  or  store  sauce,  or  any 
kind  of  flavoured  vinegar.  For  beef, 
browned  flour  can  be  used,  or  roux  is 
better  still. 

Gravy,  Superior,  for  Hashes, 

&c. — Use  stock  No.  4,  and  after 
cooking  the  vegetables  in  it  as  above, 
strain,  and  add  enough  roux  to  make 
it  as  thick  as  good  cream,  with  a little 
colouring  and  sauce  or  ketchup.  A 
spoonful  of  tomato  pulp  or  conserve  is 
an  improvement  to  gravies  of  this  sort, 
and  tomato  vinegar  is  useful ; it  is  a 
good  colour,  and  of  excellent  flavour ; 
herbal  or  spiced  vinegar  in  moderation 
also  give  an  appetising  “ twang.”  If 
for  beef,  the  gravy  should  be  darker 
than  for  mutton. 

Gravy,  Plain,  for  Joints.— 

Pour  the  fat  from  the  tin  carefully  ; 
rinse  out  the  tin  with  boiling  water, 
or  stock*  from  bones,  scraping  all 
the  time  with  a spoon,  until  every 
particle  of  the  concentrated  gravy  has 
been  removed ; each  little  brown  speck 
represents  the  essence  of  the  meat. 
Continue  to  stir  until  dissolved  and 
the  liquid  becomes  uniform  in  colour  ; 
then  put  it  in  a small  saucepan,  with 
a little  salt,  re-heat  it,  but  it  need  not 
quite  boil,  and  pour  it  through  a 
pointed  strainer,  round,  but  not  over 
the  meat,  reserving  the  greater  portion 
for  the  tureen,  which  should  be  as  hot 
as  possible.  If  properly  made,  this 
will  be  dark  enough  for  most  people, 
but  if  a deeper  colour  is  desired,  it 
may  be  imparted  by  granular  browning 
salt;  it  gives  no  unpleasant  flavour, 
but  if  used,  no  other  salt  need  be 
added.  If  a slightly  thickened  gravy 
is  liked,  dredge  a morsel  of  flour  on 
the  tin,  and  brown  it  in  the  oven,  or 
in  front  of  the  fire  before  the  water  is 

* A broth  from  a bone  is  here  referred  f< , 
not  stock-pot  liquor. 


added,  then  just  boil  up ; browned 
flour  is  preferable  to  raw  flour.  For  a 
joint  stuffed  with  sage  and  onions,  boil 
the  skin  of  a bit  of  onion  in  the  gravy: 
it  will  colour  and  flavour  it.  This 
gravy  is  suitable  for  beef,  pork,  and 
mutton ; veal  gravy  is  differently 
made,  being  generally  thickened  and 
flavoured.  (See  below.) 

Gravy  for  Roast  Pheasant. 

— Some  good  stock  is  required,  as 
No.  16.  To  a pint  add  a bit  of  glaze 
the  size  of  a nut,  a few  drops  of  lemon- 
juice,  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  a 
tablespoonful  or  more  of  Fumet  of 
Game  (q.v.).  Boil  up,  and  serve.  For 
a plainer  gravy,  use  stock  No.  4 or  5 ; 
season  it,  and  thicken  with  arrowroot 
or  brown  roux.  To  all  gravies  for 
game,  the  bones,  however  small  in 
quantity,  of  any  cooked  game  or  poultry 
should  be  added  to  the  stock,  to  give  a 
fresh  gamy  flavour.  Make  gravy  for 
Partridges  in  the  same  way. 

Gravy  for  Sucking  Pig.— A 

gravy  made  by  pouring  some  stock  in 
the  pan,  and  boiling  it  up  with  that 
from  the  pig,  is  generally  liked ; a deli- 
cately flavoured  stock,  preferably  from 
veal,  should  be  used.  Various  kinds 
of  sauce  are  served  with  sucking  pig 
(q.v.).  A little  lemon -juice  should  be 
put  in  the  gravy  to  counteract  the 
richness  of  the  dish. 

Gravy  for  Roast  Pork.— 

Make  a gravy  in  the  dripping-pan 
with  bone  stock,  or  stock  No.  I or  2. 
If  liked  thickened,  put  a little  flour  in 
the  tin  flrst,  and  let  it  brown.  Boil 
up,  add  salt  and  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
and  strain  it  round  the  meat.  Lemon- 
juice,  tomato  vinegar,  chutney,  or 
curry-sauce,  may  be  put  in  pork  gravy  ; 
a small  quantity  only  of  either  kind 
will  give  the  required  piquancy,  and 
render  it  more  digestible. 

Gravy  for  Roast  Rabbit.— 

After  pouring  away  the  fat,  put  in  tho 
tin  a pint  or  so  of  stock  (No.  4 or  5), 
with  a teaspoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste ; add  a gill  or  thereabouts  of 
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brown  aauce,  or  thicken  with  roux  or 
browned  flour  to  tho  thickness  of 
cream  ; colour,  and  add  a few  drops  of 
flavoured  vinegar  if  a piquant  gravy 
is  likod.  A bit  of  red  currant  jelly 
and  a tablespoonful  of  port  Or  claret 
should  be  put  in  if  a good  gravy  is 
required.  ‘Gravy  a la  Game  may 
also  be  served  with  this. 

Gravy,  Clear,  for  Roast 
Rabbit. — Pour  the  fat  from  tho 
baking-tin;  pour  into  it  a pint  of 
stock  (No.  16),  boil  it  up,  and  add  a 
glass  of  claret,  sherry,  or  Madeira; 
strain  a little  round  the  rabbit,  and 
serve  the  rest  in  a sauce-boat.  A 
slight  thickening  of  arrowroot  may  be 
used,  if  preferred  ; many  people  object 
to  a thin  gravy,  however  good  it  may 
be. 

Gravy  for  Roast  Veal.— There 
are  many  ways  of  preparing  this ; 
generally,  for  a plain  family  dinner  a 
thick  gravy  is  preferred.  To  make  a 
good  one,  pour  away  the  fat  from  the 
tin,  and  add  some  veal  stock,  made 
from  bones  or  from  beef  and  veal 
bones,  about  a pint  to  a small  joint; 
scrape  the  tin  well,  then  add  a little 
brown  roux  to  make  it  as  thick  as 
cream ; boil  up  tvell,  and  flavour  with 
store  sauce  or  ketchup,  or  add  a little 
vinegar  and  soy.  A small  quantity  of 
glaze  or  extract  of  meat  is  a further 
improvement,  and  for  better  gravy  use 
stock  No.  6. 

Another  way. — Make  a tureen  of 
plain  melted  butter  ; add  a little  stock, 
and  boil  up  in  the  tin ; put  in  a spoon- 
ful of  browning.  The  melted  butter 
should  be  made  with  veal-bone  stock, 
or  any  trimmings  of  the  joint  can  be 
stewed  down  with  a bit  of  ham  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  paler  in  colour  than 
the  above. 

Another  way. — Boil  up  in  the  tin 
half  a pint  of  any  ordinary  plain  stock, 
then  put  in  a little  brown  sauce  to 
make  it  the  desired  thickness  ; season 
to  taste,  and  put  in  a teaspoonful  of 
mushroom-juice  or  cook  a mushroom 
or  two  in  the  stock.  A squeeze  of 
lemon- juice  improves  veal  gravy. 


Gravy  for  Veal,  Hashes, 
Minces,  &c. — ( See  Entires  axij 
Made  Dishes,  and  Cold  Meat 
Cookery.) 

Gravy  for  Venison,  Plain.— 

Use  any  odd  pieces  of  the  neck  or  the 
trimmings  of  the  joint ; cut  it  up,  and 
add  to  a pound  a pint  and  a half  of 
weak  mutton  stock  from  bones  or  the 
liquor  from  boiled  mutton ; put  in  a 
little  salt  and  a few  white  peppercorns, 
bring  to  the  boil,  skim,  and  simmer 
for  two  hours,  then  strain  for  use. 

Gravy  for  Venison,  Rich.— 

Use  a richer  mutton  stock,  and  add 
two  ounces  of  lean  ham ; simmer  as 
above  described,  with  the  same  weight 
of  meat,  &c. 

Gravy  for  Venison,  Sweet. 

— Bequired : a glass  of  port,  a table- 
spoonful of  red  currant  jelly,  a strip 
of  lemon-peel,  half  a pint  of  gravy  as 
in  the  preceding  recipe,  a pinch  of  salt 
and  pepper.  Mix  in  a saucepan,  boil 
up,  skim,  and  serve.  A morsel  of  glaze 
may  be  added,  and  tomato  jelly  may 
be  substituted  for  the  red  currant  jelly. 

Gravy,  Orange,  for  Wild 
Duck,  &c.— But  a minced  shalot  on 
to  boil  in  a pint  of  stock  (No.  6,  7,  or  8). 
Add  the  thin  rind  of  half  a Seville 
orange,  a little  salt,  a few  pepper- 
corns, a clove,  and  a strip  of  lemon- 
rind,  a few  leaves  of  basil  and  thyme, 
and  boil  for  twenty  minutes  ; then  add 
the  juice  of  half  the  orange  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon- juice,  a glass 
of  claret  or  port,  and  a pinch  of 
cayenne ; re-heat,  but  do  not  quite 
boil  this,  then  strain  through  a hot 
strainer.  For  a milder  flavour,  use 
loss  rind,  or  boil  it  before  adding  it. 

Gravy,  American,  for  Wild 

Fowl. — To  a gravy  made  as  above 
an  extra  quantity  of  port  is  added, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  black  currant 
jelly.  The  flavour  is  good,  so  is  the 
colour,  and  such  a gravy  “goes  ” with 
game  of  most  kinds. 

Gravy  for  Wild  Fowl,  teal, 
widgeon,  and  pigeons,  may  be  made  as 
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for  Pheasant.  Or  a slightly  thick- 
ened gravy,  from  stock  No.  16  or  17, 
flavoured  with  orange- juice  or  lemon- 
juice  and  wine,  either  sherry,  Madeira, 


claret,  or  port,  is  suitable.  Ortolans 
and  quails  may  be  similarly  served. 
(See  Game  and  recipe  for  Fumet  of 
Game.) 


HOT  SAUCES— MEAT,  POULTRY,  GAME,  AND  PISH. 


Ancliovy  Sauce. — The  simplest 
method  is  to  mix  a tablespoonful  (more 
or  less,  according  to  taste)  of  essence  of 
anchovies  with  a pint  of  melted  butter. 
Or  anchovy  paste,  sold  in  pots,  may  be 
used,  but  then  a few  drops  of  colouring 
will  be  wanted. 

Anchovy  Sauce  for  Beef 
Steak.  — Mix  half  a pint  of  brown 
sauce  with  a tablespoonful  of  lemon- 
juice  and  a lump  of  anchovy  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut ; heat  it  carefully, 
add  a little  carmine,  and  serve  hot. 

A very  good  sauce  is  made  as  above, 
with  the  addition  of  a teaspoonful  of 
bruised  capers  and  a tablespoonful  of 
cucumber  cut  into  dice  (or  it  may  be 
pulped),  after  cooking  in  a little 
butter  until  tender;  it  is  called  an- 
chovy sauce  piquante. 

Apple  Sauce.— Peel,  core,  and 
quarter  a pound  of  good  cooking 
apples ; put  them  in  a jar  with  a little 
water,  just  to  keep  them  from  burning  ; 
cook  them,  covered,  in  the  oven  to  a 
pulp,  then  add  enough  sugar  to  sweeten, 
a little  lemon-juice,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg;  rub 
through  a sieve,  and  re-heat  for  use. 
If  more  convenient,  the  fruit  may  be 
boiled  in  a saucepan.  For  a plain 
sauce,  leave  out  the  butter,  and  beat  to 
a pulp  without  sieving.  A vegetable 
masher  (called  a potato  masher)  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Asparagus  Sauce.  — Cut  the 

green  tops  of  asparagus  into  half-inch 
lengths,  wash  them,  and  boil  quickly 
until  tender ; then  drain,  and  put  them 
at  the  instant  of  serving  into  some 
bechamel  or  good  melted  butter,  wifli 
a squeeze  of  iemon- juice.  The  sauce 
must  not  stand,  or  the  asparagus  will 


change  colour.  There  should  be  a gill 
andahalf  of  tbe  asparagus  points,  before 
boiling,  to  each  half  pint  of  sauce. 

Another  icay. — Use  the  water  in 
which  the  asparagus  is  boiled  to  make 
the  sauce.  (For  the  method  of  making, 
sec  Asparagus  Pueee  dressed  in  Vege- 
tables.) 

Bechamel  Sauce. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  delicious  as  well  as  most 
useful  of  all  the  sauces;  it  is  always 
popular,  and  worth  making  well.  Be- 
chamel should  be  creamy,  therefore 
cream  is  a principal  ingredient.  There 
are  many  methods  of  preparing  this 
sauce,  and  some  are  of  a ver y complicated 
nature.  The  following  is  as  simple  as 
is  consistent  with  so  rich  a sauce : — 
First,  the  stock,  which  must  be  strong 
and  white.  Veal,  poultry,  and  ham 
form  the  foundation  ; a pound  each  of 
the  meats  and  from  two  to  four  ounces 
of  ham  to  two  pints  and  a half  of  water 
will  serve  as  a guide  to  proportions ; 
and  although  fresh  poultryis  preferable 
(and  it  may  be  cheaper  to  buy  an  old 
fowl  on  purpose  when  large  quantities 
are  needed),  still,  cooked  poultry  can 
be  used  (the  remains  of  a boiled  fowl, 
for  instance) ; and  for  a small  portion 
of  bechamel,  if  the  larder  contains  a 
bone  or  two  only  of  a fowl,  with  a 
scrap  of  fresh  veal  or  a bone,  and  a 
morsel  of  lean  bacon,  anyone  may 
readily  indulge  in  the  desired  luxury. 
First  lay  the  meats  as  above  in  a pan, 
with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  vegetables 
as  given  in  Stock  No.  9 ; add  a little 
of  the  water,  and  bring  to  the  boil;  add 
the  rest  by  degrees,  with  a pinch  of 
salt  now  and  again,  and  when  the 
whole  is  added,  cover,  and  cook  for 
eight  or  nine  hours ; leave  it  to  cool, 
then  free  it  from  fat  and  sediment. 
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When  required,  put  a pint  and  a half 
in  a pan  with  a few  button  mush- 
rooms, a morsel  of  carrot  and  turnip, 
salt  and  white  peppercorns,  a bit  of 
mace,  thyme,  parsley,  and  hay-leaf; 
cover,  and  boil  gently  until  reduced  to 
a pint,  then  strain  it,  and  add  an  equal 
measure  of  boiling  cream.  This  makes 
a quart,  which  may  he  thickened  in 
either  of  three  ways.  First,  add  white 
roux  ; or,  melt  three  ounces  of  butter 
in  a saucepan,  and  mix  with  it  three 
ounces  of  fine  dry  flour ; let  it  cook 
without  browning,  add  the  liquid,  and 
boil  up ; or,  use  arrowroot,  about  three 
ounces,  and  stir  in  the  same  weight  of 
butter.  After  the  final  boil  up,  tammy 
the  sauce,  and  re-heat  before  serving. 
This  is  rich  creamy  bechamel,  and  in 
future  recipes  will  be  thus  referred  to  ; 
when  thick  bechamel  is  mentioned,  the 
same  sauce  made  thicker  is  intended — 
two  ounces  each  of  flour  and  butter  or 
roux  in  proportion  being  used  to  each 
half  pint.  This  serves  for  masking 
various  dishes. 

Bechamel  (Economical).  — 

For  a pint  of  sauce,  take  half  a pint  of 
white  stock,  but  do  not  boil  it  down ; 
simmer  the  vegetables  in  half  a pint  of 
milk  and  water,  mixed  until  flavoured, 
then  strain ; mix  in  the  stock,  add 
milk  to  make  up  a pint  in  all,  then 
thicken  as  above,  making  it  creamy  or 
thick,  as  desired.  The  light  part  of  the 
carrot  only  is  used. 

Bechamel  Maigre.— This  is 
made  as  above,  but  no  stock  is  used. 
Take  a gill  of  water  and  three  gills  of 
milk  ; cook  the  vegetables  in  the  water, 
strain,  add  the  boiling  milk,  then 
thicken  and  finish  as  above.  For  this 
and  the  preceding  a hair  sieve  will  do 
in  place  of  a tammy. 

Black  Butter. — Melt  in  a fry- 
ing-pan three  ounces  of  butter,  and  let 
it  become  a rich  brown  ; it  must  not 
become  literally  black  butter,  or  it 
would  be  burnt  butter.  In  another  pan 
heat  a tablespoonful  each  of  chopped 
capers  and  their  vinegar,  French 
vinegar,  and  Harvey  sauco.  Take  the 
butter  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the 


contents  of  the  second  pan  ; add  a 
pinch  of  pepper,  and  serve  in  a hot 
sauce-boat. 

The  capers  may  be  omitted,  and 
some  sprigs  of  parsley  added ; they 
should  be  thrown  into  the  hot  butter; 
a second  will  crisp  them.  Sometimes 
a little  ketchup  is  added. 

Serve  with  skate  or  other  fish, 
poached  eggs,  or  calf’s  brains. 

Bordelaise  Sauce.— Required 
half  a pint  of  stock  (Nos.  G or  7),  a gill 
and  a half  of  claret,  seasoning,  and 
thickening.  Cost,  about  Gd. 

Rub  a saucepan  across  the  bottom 
with  a clove  of  garlic ; put  in  a bit  of 
mace  and  half  an  inch  of  stick  cinna- 
mon, a good  pinch  of  cayenne,  then 
add  the  stock  ; boil  until  a fourth  re- 
duced, then  strain,  and  add  the  claret. 
Mix  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
arrowroot  to  a smooth  paste,  add  it 
very  gradually,  and  boil  up.  It  should 
look  like  thin  treacle,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  stock  be  clear  of  fat  and 
sediment,  as,  though  a thickened  sauce, 
it  should  be  bright. 

Serve  with  fish.  [See  also  Entrees.) 

Bread  Sauce. — Required  : a pint 
of  milk,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a small  onion  or 
shalot,  two  cloves,  six  crushed  white 
peppercorns,  a couple  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream,  and  half  a pint  of 
bread-crumbs. 

Prepare  the  crumbs  by  rubbing  some 
white  bread  of  a few  days  old  through 
a sieve ; put  them  in  a saucepan  with 
the  other  ingredients,  stir  until  the 
sauce  boils,  then  simmer  for  ten 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time ; then 
take  out  the  onion,  and  serve.  If  a 
mild  onion  flavour  is  liked,  parboil  or 
scald  it  before  adding  it  to  the  sauce. 
If  a very  thick  sauce  is  liked,  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  crumbs;  and  if 
time  is  an  object,  the  milk  may  be 
boiled  and  poured  over  the  bread. 
After  standing  covered  for  half  an 
hour,  it  only  need  be  stirred  just  to  the 
boil. 

Bread  Sauce  (Vegetarian). 
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— Use  whole-meal  bread,  and  water  in- 
stead of  milk  ; brown  an  ounce  of  flour 
and  an  ounce  of  butter  together  in  a 
pan,  mix  in  a fried  onion  and  a clove 
or  two,  add  the  water  and  crumbs,  and 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  colour 
with  browning,  or  put  in  a little  ket- 
chup or  vinegar.  Sometimes  sage  or 
other  herb  is  added,  and  the  onion,  if 
finely  chopped,  may  be  left  in  the 
sauce.  Remove  the  cloves  before  serv- 
ing. 

Brown  Sauce.— In  the  prepara- 
tion of  dinners  including  a variety  of 
dishes  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
make  a start  without  a supply  of  sauce, 
such  as  the  following.  Besides,  there 
are  almost  every-day  uses  for  it  in 
houses  where  little  dishes  are  the 
rule : a “ ladleful  of  brown  sauce  ” 
enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many 
things;  and  we  recommend  the  first 
recipe  as  one  likely  to  meet  ordinary 
requirements,  and  which  we  will  call 

Brown  Sauce,  Standard, 

No.  1.  — Put  a quart  or  more  of  brown 
stock  (No.  4)  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
tomato  sliced  and  a hunch  of  herbs; 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  add  some  brown 
roux,  four  ounces  to  the  quart,  by  de- 
grees ; continue  to  boil,  and  skim  so  long 
as  it  throws  up  any  fat;  when  clear, 
tammy  it,  and  set  aside  for  use.  In 
cold  weather  a good  supply  may  be 
made,  as  if  boiled  up  occasionally  it 
will  keep  well.  In  recipes  throughout 
this  work  wherever  “ brown  sauce  ” is 
mentioned,  the  above  is  intended,  unless 
otherwise  specified.  The  following  is 
richer,  and  will  be  referred  to  as 

Brown  Sauce  No.  2.— Substi- 
tute stock  No.  16  (page  30),  and  make 
the  sauce  exactly  as  above.  When 
roux  is  not  at  hand,  use  equal  parts  of 
flour  and  butter,  and  fry  to  a rich 
brown  (with  a slice  of  onion) ; two 
ounces  and  a half  of  each  will  he  re- 
quired, and  the  sauce  must  bo  boiled 
well. 

Brown  Sauce,  Vegetarian. 

—Required : one  ounce  of  butter,  one 
ounce  of  flour,  one  or  two  mushrooms, 


a bunch  of  herbs,  one  pint  of  water, 
a crust  of  bread,  one  onion,  two  cloves, 
a teaspoonful  of  walnut  ketchup. 
Cost,  about  4d. 

Put  the  crust  of  bread,  after  toasting 
it,  in  the  water ; when  a $*ood  colour, 
strain  it.  Melt  the  butter,  fry  in  it 
the  onion,  flour,  mushrooms,  and  herbs ; 
add  the  water,  boil  for  half  an  hour, 
put  in  salt  and  pepper  and  the  ketchup, 
then  strain  and  use. 

No.  2.  — This  is  a piquant  sauce. 
Fry  together  the  vegetables  as  above, 
with  a tomato ; add  the  -water  (un- 
coloured), and  a tablespoonful  each  of 
tomato  vinegar  and  caper  vinegar ; boil 
for  half  an  hour,  then  season  and 
strain.  The  vegetable  stocks,  as  used 
for  soups,  may  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  these  sauces ; and  to  the  last  named 
some  chopped  capers,  gherkins,  or 
parsley  may  be  added. 

Suitable  for  serving  with  boiled  rice 
or  macaroni,  boiled  and  stewed  lentils, 
peas  and  beans,  baked  onions,  and 
many  other  dishes.  (See  Rice,  Maca- 
roni, and  Vegetables  ) 

Burdwan  Sauce.— Put  in  a 

stew-pan  half  a pint  of  stock  (No.  7), 
or  any  similar;  add  a teaspoonful  of 
soy,  the  same  of  cucumber  vinegar, 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  lemon  pickle  ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  tammy ; put 
back  in  the  pan,  with  a teaspoonfui  of 
extract  of  meat  and  a gill  of  brown 
sauce ; boil  for  a few  minutes,  and 
serve  hot.  (See  Entrees  and  Game 
and  Poultry  for  the  various  uses  of 
this  sauce.) 

Butter,  Melted.  — “ So-called 
melted  butter  is  the  only  sauce  with 
which  many  people  are  acquainted, 
and  the  majority  have  never  tasted  it 
at  all,”  was  the  apparently  paradoxical 
sentence  which  met  our  eye  a short 
time  ago ; it  was  the  expression  of  a 
chef,  and  there  is  doubtless  much  truth 
in  it.  Of  course,  a good  deal  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  melted  butter,  and 
which  is  sometimes  very  thick  and 
lumpy,  and  often  made  with  milk,  has 
vo  connection  with  the  sauce  which 
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boars  the  above  title.  We  know  that 
oiled  butter  is  literally  melted  butter  ; 
and  authorities  never  tire  of  telling  us 
that  there  should  ho  less  of  flour  and 
water  than  of  butter.  Such  a sauce 
is,  however,  too  rich  and  expensive  for 
most  people.  Then  wo  are  told  that 
the  sauce  should  never  boil,  or  the 
flavour  suffers ; this,  though,  is  mis- 
leading, for  the  flour  would  then  have 
a raw  taste.  We  think  that  the 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  adopting 
the  method  given  in  the  following 
recipes.  The-  result  will  be  a sauce 
neither  oily,  lumpy,  nor  raw. 

Butter,  Melted,  No.  1.  (very 
plain). — Melt  in  a very  clean  pan  an 
ounce  of  butter  ; put  an  ounce  of  flour 
through  a sieve,  stir  it  with  a wooden 
spoon  into  the  butter,  then  add 
gradually  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
cold  water,  stirring  all  the  time  in 
one  direction  until  it  boils.  Stir  for 
a minute  more,  then  take  the  pan  from 
the  fire,  and  put  in,  bit  by  bit,  blend- 
ing each  portion  thoroughly,  another 
ounce  of  butter ; it  is  then  ready  to 
serve  as  it  is,  or  with  added  ingre- 
dients from  which  the  sauce  would 
take  its  name.  A few  drops  of  lemon- 
juice  should  bo  added. 

No.  2. — This  is  rich.  Molt  the 
butter,  and  add  flour  as  above ; put  in 
half  a pint  of  water  only,  and  when  it 
boils  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir 
in,  as  above  directed,  two  ounces 
more  butter,  or  three  or  four  if  a very 
rich  sauce  is  required  ; add  a pinch  of 
salt  off  the  fire.  If  anything  richer 
is  wanted,  use  Oiled  Butter.  When 
for  boiled  fish  or  meat,  use  the  stock 
in  place  of  water,  but  first  boil  it  and 
skim  it  well,  and  let  it  cool  before 
adding,  or  the  sauce  is  liable  to  become 
lumpy;  made  as  advised,  it  cannot 
become  lumpy,  but  it  should  be  passed 
through  a fine  strainer  or  tammy  to 
give  smoothness.  Sometimes  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  is  added,  and  some  cooks  put 
in  cream ; but  such  additions  arc  not 
necessary.  Milk  should  not  be  used  ; 
that  is  suitable  for  various  white 
sauces,  not  for  melted  butter. 


Butter,  Oiled.— This  can  be 

served  with  fish,  or  dressed  vegetables, 
asparagus,  artichokes,  &c.  Put  as 
much  butter  as  is  required  into  a very 
delicate  pan  (enamelled  is  best) ; heat 
it  slowly  on  the  hot  plate  of  the  range 
until  it  looks  frothy ; remove  this 
scum,  and  stir  the  butter;  skim  again, 
and  when  it  looks  clear  pour  it  off 
from  tho  sediment ; the  object  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  scum,  which  comes  to 
the  top,  and  the  sediment,  which  goes 
to  the  bottom;  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  become  burnt.  The 
better  the  butter  the  less  there  will  be 
to  remove,  and  only  good  butter,  the 
very  freshest,  is  suitable  for  this. 

Caper  Sauce.— Required  : half  a 
pint  of  melted  butter,  a tablespoonful 
of  French  capers,  with  half  that 
measure  of  their  vinegar. 

If  for  boiled  mutton,  use  the  liquor 
from  the  pot  for  the  melted  butter ; 
chop  the  capers,  and  add  them  with 
the  vinegar  after  the  sauce  is  boiled  ; 
it  will  have  more  flavour  than  if  they 
are  used  whole. 

Caper  Sauce,  Brown.— Use  a 

•gill  each  of  Brown  Sauce  and  ordinary 
stock,  as  No.  4 ; bring  them  to  the 
boil,  add  capers  and  vinegar  as  above, 
and  if  for  high-class  dishes,  a tea- 
spoonful of  sherry  or  Madeira  and  the 
same  measure  of  extract  of  meat. 

This  is  useful  for  grilled  meats,  &e. 
It  may  also  be  served  with  fish,  then 
fish  stock  should  be  put  in  in  placc- 
of  No.  4.  If  for  baked  fish,  add  the 
liquor  from  the  tin. 

Capsicum  Sauce. — Required  : 
four  capsicums,  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  French  mustard,  French  vinegar, 
and  hot  chutney,  and  a few  drops  of 
caper  vinegar,  with  salt  to  taste,  and 
a pint  and  a quarter  of  Brown  Sauce. 

Take  the  seeds  from  the  capsicums, 
put  them  in  a little  of  the  sauce  with 
the  other  ingredients,  and  boil  for  ten 
minutes ; add  the  rest  of  the  sauce- 
after  the  first  mixture  has  been  sieved 
to  remove  the  seeds — and  boil  up,  then 
cut  the  capsicums  into  shreds,  and  put 
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them  in ; let  the  sauce  stand  a minute, 
then  serve.  This  is  excellent  with  all 
sorts  of  grilled  meat  and  poultry. 
~Note.— Small  capsicums  are  here  referred 
to. 

Carp,  Sauce  for.— This  is  equally 
good  with  any  other  fish  of  the  same 
class.  Required : a gill  each  of  fish 
stock  and  light  wine,  a tablespoonful 
each  of  vinegar  and  lemon- juice,  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  grated  horse-radish, 
soy,  and  anchovy  essence. 

Boil  the  horse-radish  in  the  stock, 
then  strain ; add  all  the  rest,  with 
roux  or  flour  and  butter  to  make  it  as 
thick  as  good  cream ; boil  up,  and  put 
in  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Many  kinds  of  fish  which  are  often 
condemned  as  worthless  would  be 
relished  if  this,  or  some  such  sauce, 
were  served  with  them.  It  gives 
piquancy  to  a tasteless  fish,  and  renders 
“ woolly  ” or  “dense”  fish  more  di- 
gestible. 

Carrot  Sauce. — Required:  car- 
rots, brown  sauce,  and  seasoning  as 
below,  butter,  and  tomato. 

Wash,  scrape,  and  grate  the  carrots 
(outer  part  only)  until  there  is  enough 
to  fill  a half-pint  measure  ; put  it  in  a 
stew-pan  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
a ripe  tomato  minced,  a bunch  of  herbs 
(thyme,  parsley,  and  bay-leaf),  a pinch 
of  salt  and  sugar,  and  a saltspoonful 
of  crushed  white  peppercorns;  cook 
for  twenty  minutes,  shaking  often ; 
add  a gill  of  good  brown  stock,  and 
boil  until  the  whole  can  be  sieved; 
return  it  to  the  pan  with  a gill  of 
Bkowx  Sauce,  boil  up,  and  serve  with 
steaks,  cutlets,  &c.  By  using  les3 
stock  and  more  carrots,  the  sauce  may 
be  converted  into  a puree  for  serving 
in  the  centre  of  a dish  of  cutlets. 
( See  Dressed  Vegetables.) 

For  a cheap  carrot  sauce  for  boiled 
meat,  add  a teacupful  of  carrots,  boiled 
and  sieved,  to  an  equal  measure  of 
plain  melted  butter. 

Cavaliers’  Sauce.— Required  : 
a pint  of  Bkowx  Sauce,  a teaspoonful 
each  of  chutney,  chopped  capers,  sweet 
pickles  minced,  and  French  mustard  ; 


a dessertspoonful  each  of  tomato  vine- 
gar and  Madeira,  and  seasoning  to  taste. 

Put  the  above  materials,  wine  ex- 
cepted, in  a stew-pan;  bring  to  the 
boil,  add  salt  and  pepper,  then  the 
wine  and  a 'squeeze  of  lemon- juice; 
cover,  and  let  it  stand  a few  minutes, 
then  serve. 

This  is  a delicious  sauce;  it  goes 
with  almost  anything ; is  also  useful 
for  re-heating-  cold  meat,  game,  and 
fish.  ( See  Cavaliers’  Broil.) 

Celery  Sauce. — Take  the  white 
part  from  a couple  of  heads  of  celery. 
Required,  in  addition,  some  white 
stock,  white  roux,  and  cream. 

First  wash  the  celery,  remove  all 
green  leaves  and  discoloured  portions ; 
put  it  in  a stew-pan  with  cold  water 
and  a pinch  of  salt,  bring  just  to  the 
boil,  strain,  and  wash  in  cold  water, 
then  dry  it;  cut  it  up,  and  put  it  on 
to  boil  with  enough  white  stock  (No.  9) 
to  cover  ; cook  until  tender,  then  sieve 
or  tammy  it,  and  put  back  in  the  pan 
with  white  roux  to  thicken,  and  a little 
boiling  cream.  This  should  be  as 
thick  as  Onion  Sauce  (which  see). 
Instead  of  the  cream  and  roux,  a small 
quantity  of  thick  bechamel  may  bo 
used.  For  a cheaper  sauce,  cook  tho 
celery  in  plain  white  stock,  and  add 
boiling  milk,  with  corn-flour  or  roux  to 
thicken.  Serve  with  poultry,  veal, 
&c.  For  a brown  sauce,  cut  up  tho 
celery  (outer  parts),  and  fry  it  with  a 
bunch  of  herbs  and  a 6halot ; then  add 
stock  No.  4 and  boil;  when  tender, 
rub  through  a sieve,  then  boil  up,  and 
thicken  in  the  usual  way.  Season 
delicately ; the  celery  flavour  should 
not  be  nullified. 

Cheese  Sauce. — Required  : a 

tablespoonful  of  any  good  dry  English 
cheese,  twice  that  measure  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese ; half  a pint  each  of 
milk  and  medium  white  stock,  a dash 
of  cayenne,  white  pepper,  and.  salt ; a 
few  drops  of  lemon- juice,  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  two  ounces  of  flour,  and  one 
ounce  of  butter. 

Melt  the  butter,  stir  in  the  flour,  add 
the  stock  and  milk,  and  boil  up  ;.  put 
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in  the  seasoning  and  cheese,  and  heat 
well.  Boat  up  the  egg  with  a table- 
spoonful of  warm  stock  very  tho- 
roughly ; add  the  hot  sauce  gradually, 
and  continue  the  boating  for  a minute 
or  two ; serve  at  once,  without  re- 
heating. For  a rich  sauce,  add  another 
ounce  of  butter  and  a half  gill  of 
cream. 

This  is  very  delicious  with  plainly 
boiled  macaroni  or  rice,  or  with  various 
white  vegetables.  For  a vegetarian 
recipe,  use  all  milk. 

Chestnut  Sauce. — Required: 

twenty-four  chestnuts,  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  half  as  much  popper, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  a gill  each  of 
milk,  cream,  and  good  white  stock, 
either  from  meat  or  poultry,  and  a 
grate  of  nutmeg  and  lemon-peel. 

Roast  the  chestnuts,  remove  the 
outer  and  inner  skins,  put  them  in  a 
mortar  with  the  butter  and  seasoning, 
pound,  and  add  tho  liquids  by  degrees ; 
put  into  a clean  pan,  bring  to  the  boil, 
and  serve.  Or,  add  tho  stock  and 
milk  to  the  paste,  pass  through  a sieve, 
stir  to  tho  boil,  and  add  the  boiling 
cream  last  thing.  This  is  the  better 
way.  For  a cheaper  sauce,  use  milk 
and  a plain  white  stock  in  equal  parts, 
and  put  in  a spoonful  of  cream  last 
minute. 

Chestnut  Sauce,  Brown. — 

Proceed  as  above  directed,  using  stock 
No.  4,  or  either  of  tho  clear  brown 
stocks  (omitting  the  milk  and  cream) ; 
boil  up,  and  put  in  a tablespoonful  or 
two  of  brown  sauce,  and  season  rather 
highly  with  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and 
nutmeg. 

Chutney  Sauce. — There  are 
various  ways  of  making  this,  but  the 
most  generally  acceptable  is  a sauce 
for  which  both  sweet  chutney  and  hot 
chutney  are  used  ; take  equal  parts  of 
each  kind,  and  add  to  four  tablespoon- 
fuls, when  mixed,  an  equal  measure  of 
brown  sauce,  a teaspoonful  of  French 
mustard,  and  a tablespoonful  of  fresh 
tomato  pulp  or  conserve ; put  in  a 
little  browp  stock,  a.  tablespoonful  or 


so,  boil  altogether,  and  put  in  a pinch 
of  salt  if  required. 

Good  with  grills,  broils,  &c.,  of  all 
sorts ; and  a first-rate  basis  for  a 
rechauffe. 

Cocoa-nut  Sauce.— Required  : a 
pint  of  white  stock,  from  veal  or 
poultry  ( sec  No.  9),  a gill  each  of  milk 
and  cream,  a heaping  tablespoonful  of 
freshly-grated  cocoa-nut,  a pinch  each 
of  salt,  white  pepper,  and  grated 
lemon-rind,  and  three  or  four  drops  of 
lemon- juice;  roux  to  thicken. 

Boil  together  the  stock,  nut,  and 
seasoning,  for  twenty  minutes ; it  is 
well  to  soak  the  nut  in  the  stock  for 
an  hour ; add  the  milk  and  cream 
boiled,  and  enough  roux  to  make  it  as 
thick  as  good  cream ; when  boiled  and 
skimmed,  tammy,  and  re-heat  for  use. 
Serve  with  white  meats  or  poultry. 
Desiccated  nut  can  be  used,  if  plain 
unsweetened;  it  should  soak  in  the 
stock  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  be  boiled 
for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Colouring  for  Sauces.  ( See 

p.  83.) 

Crab  Sauce. — Cut  up  the  claws 
into  dice,  add  to  half  a pint  of  Melted 
Buttek,  season,  and  flavour  with 
anchovy  essence.  If  the  body  of  the 
crab  is  not  required  for  other  purposes, 
that  can  be  added  ; it  should  be  mixed 
with  the  melted  butter  and  sieved, 
and  finished  off  as  directed.  Some- 
times mustard  is  added  to  this. 

Crayfish  Sauce.— Required : a 
dozen  crayfish,  one  egg,  seasoning, 
«fec.,  as  under  mentioned. 

Put  the  shells  of  the  fish,  after 
bruising  them  well,  also  the  small 
claws  and  tails,  in  a pan  with  cold 
water,  and  boil  down  to  half  a pint ; 
strain,  and  thicken  with  roux,  and  add 
a gill  of  cream,  or  milk  for  a plain 
sauce  ; beat  the  egg,  add  the  sauce  by 
degrees,  then  put  in  the  flesh  of  the 
fish  cut  up  very  small ; add  a pinch  of 
salt,  cayenne,  white  pepper,  and  grated 
lemon-peel ; stir  well,  and  re-heat,  but 
do  not  boil  again. 

Cream  Sauce,  American.— 

Blend  an  ounce  of  arrowroot  with  cold 
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milk  to  a paste  ; add  a pint  of  thin 
cream  and  a gill  of  strong  stock  from 
the  hones  of  any  white  fish  ; stir  until 
it  boils,  put  in  salt  to  taste,  and  a few 
drops  of  cayenne  essence  or  chilli  vine- 
gar, a few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley 
and  chervil  previously  blanched  (all  tho 
seasonings  go  in  off  the  fire) ; stir,  and 
serve  with  white  fish  of  all  kinds,  or 
with  salmon.  This  is  equally  good 
for  use  with  white  meats,  in  which 
case  stroDg  veal  or  poultry  stock  is 
used  in  place  of  fish  stock. 

Cream  Sauce  for  Vegetables. 
— Make  as  above,  but  use  equal  parts 
of  cream  and  vegetable  stock  (the 
latter  may  he  simply  the  water  in 
which  the  vegetable  has  been  cooked, 
if  suitable) ; thicken  with  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  arrowroot  to  each  pint, 
season  as  above,  and  add  a few  drops 
of  lemon- juice.  If  liked,  tho  green 
herbs  can  be  omitted.  This  is  ex- 
cellent with  asparagus,  artichokes, 
young  carrots  and  turnips,  marrows, 
various  kinds  of  beans,  &c.  &c. 

Cress  Sauce. — To  half  a pint  of 
plain  melted  butter  put  some  water- 
cress or  small  cress  and  mustard.  It 
should  he  boiled  for  a minute,  then 
wrung  dry  and  chopped ; a table- 
spoonful is  enough  for  the  above.  If 
liked,  colour  it  with  spinach-juice  or 
parsley- juice.  This  can  be  served 

with  fish  or  poultry. 

Cucumber  Sauce.  — Take  a 
quickly-grown  cucumber,  peel  it,  take 
out  the  seeds,  then  cut  it  in  thin  slices. 
Melt  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a stew-pan, 
put  in  the  cucumber,  with  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  a sprig  of  parsley,  and  a 
grate  of  nutmeg  ; cook  until  it  is  soft, 
then  add  about  an  equal  measure  of 
good  melted  butter  or  creamy  bechamel 
(the  latter  is  the  better)  ; pass  all 
through  a hair  sieve,  add  a drop  or  two 
of  lemon-juice  or  white  vinegar  after 
re-heating,  then  colour  faintly  with 
vegetable-green  colouring. 

For  a hr  oxen  sauce,  fry  the  cucumbers 
in  the  butter,  cook  until  tender,  add 
brown  gravy  or  stock,  with  roux  to 
thicken,  or  some  brown  sauce. 


Curry  Sauce  (Plain). — Re- 
quired : a good-sized  onion  or  two,  a 
sour  apple,  a tablespoonful  of  freshly- 
grated  cocoa-nut,  a small  tomato,  one 
ounce  of  curry-powder,  one  ounco  of 
rice-flour,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a few 
black  peppercorns,  a squeeze  of  lemon- 
juice,  and  a soupqon  of  the  grated  rind 
of  a lemon,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg, 
a teaspoonful  of  sweet  chutney,  salt, 
and  pepper  if  required,  one  ounce  of 
butter,  and  one  pint  of  stock  (No.  4). 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Melt  the  butter,  slice  the  onion, 
brown  it  in  the  butter,  put  in  the 
apple  (uncored)  in  slices,  the  herbs, 
&c.,  and  the  nut.  Blend  the  stock, 
curry,  and  rice-flour,  add  them,  and 
boil  all  gently  until  soft  enough  to 
sieve  ; after  that  process,  put  it  back  in 
the  pan  with  the  lemon- juice,  and  add 
to  it  any  meat,  fish,  &c.,  previously 
cooked,  if  it  is  intended  for  a rechauffe ; 
but  it  may  be  served  with  various 
meats  separately  cooked,  or  uncooked 
meat  can  be  cut  up  and  cooked  in  it. 
( See  Entkees  and  Made  Dishes  for 
other  recipes  and  hints  on  Curries.) 

Digestive  Sauce.— This  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  wholesome  combina- 
tion of  ingredients,  and  the  sauce  may 
be  served  with  pork  or  mutton  when 
stuffed  with  sage  and  onions,  goose 
fashion.  To  make  it,  mix  together 
equal  parts,  say  half  a pint  each,  of 
Apple  Sauce  and  Onion  Sauce. 
Add  a teaspoonful  of  French  mus- 
tard, a tablespoonful  of  tomato  pulp 
or  conserve,  and  the  same  measuro 
of  sweet  chutney ; stir  in  a tea- 
spoonful of  mild  curry  or  mulliga- 
tawny paste,  boil  up,  and  serve.  If 
liked,  two  ounces  of  sultana  raisins  can 
be  boiled  in  a little  stock  until  tender, 
and  added. 

Dutch  Sauce. — Required:  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  a wineglassful  of 
water  (or  veal  broth),  three  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  cayenne, 
and  nutmeg,  the  juice  of  half  a iemon, 
a dessertspoonful  of  French  vinegar, 
and  a small  bunch  of  herbs.  Cost, 
about  8d. 
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Put  the  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  and 
water  in  a stew-pan,  boil  until  a fourth 
reduced,  then  strain  it  into  a jar ; put 
in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the 
butter,  set  tho  jar  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  the  contents  one  way 
until  thick,  and  on  the  point  of  boiling. 
Then  season  and  serve.  If  liked,  a 
little  tarragon  vinegar  may  be  added. 
This  can  be  served  with  fish,  or  meat, 
poultry,  or  vegetables : anything,  in 
fact,  which  requires  a delicate  sharp 
sauco. 

For  a cheaper  sauce,  melt  two  ounces 
of  butter  in  a pan,  stir  in  a teaspoonful 
of  flour,  cook  for  a minute,  then  add 
vinegar  and  lemon- juice  (half  the 
above  quantities)  and  a little  season- 
ing. Beat  two  eggs  up  with  a little 
water,  stir  them  into  the  sauce  until 
well  blended,  then  serve. 

A much  safer  way  to  avoid  curdling 
is  to  make  the  sauce  in  either  of  the 
foregoing  ways,  except  that  the  lemon  - 
juice  is  added  off  the  fire.  If  the 
sauce  is  poured  in  the  tureen,  and  the 
juice  stirred  into  it,  there  is  little  or  no 
fear  of  curdling.  Very  fresh  eggs 
must  be  used,  and  tho  best  fresh 
butter. 

Egg  Sauce- — For  a plain  sauco, 
boil  tnree  eggs  hard,  cut  the  yolks  and 
whites  separately  into  small  dice,  and 
add  them  to  half  a pint  of  Melted 
Butter  (using  the  liquor  from  the  meat 
or  fish  with  which  it  is  to  be  served), 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper.  If  for 
fish,  put  in  a drop  or  two  of  anchovy 
essence  ; and  some  people  like  chopped 
parsley  added. 

For  a richer  sauce,  take  half  a pint 
of  Creamy  Bechamel  or  good  Melted 
Butter  ; boil  the  eggs,  and  rub  the 
yolks  through  a sieve ; add  them  to 
the  sauce,  and  cut  the  whites  into  very 
small  dice,  or  they  may  be  omitted ; 
put  in  a teaspoonful  of  lomon- juice  if 
for  fish. 

Another  way. — Use  veal  or  other 
white  stock  instead  of  the  bechamel, 
thicken  with  roux,  then  finish  as 
above  directed. 

Gooseberry  Sauce.—  Required: 


a pint  of  young  gooseberries,  with 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 

Top  and  tail  the  fruit,  wash  it  well, 
tend  boil  it  in  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  until  soft ; then  press  it  through 
a hair  sieve  to  keep  back  the  seeds; 
put  tho  pulp  in  a stew-pan  with  a bit  of 
butter,  a little  moist  sugar,  j ust  to  take 
off  the  extreme  acidity,  and  a pinch 
each  of  grated  nutmeg  and  ginger; 
stir  to  the  boil,  and  if  handy,  put  in  a 
little  spinach-j  uice : it  improves  colour 
and  flavour ; failing  that,  use  some 
vegetable  colouring. 

Another  way. — Prepare  tho  pulp  as 
above,  then  add  to  it  about  half  its 
bulk  of  Melted  Butter  or  any  nice 
white  sauce ; finish  off  as  directed. 
This  is  a less  piquant  sauce  than  the 
first,  and  is  often  preferred  on  that 
account.  Bottled  fruit,  unsweetened, 
can  be  used  for  this. 

Horseradish  Sauce  (Brown), 

for  hot  roast’-  or  boiled  beef. —Put  a 
pint  of  stock  made  from  roast  beef 
bones  on  to  boil,  add  a tablespoonful 
of  grated  horseradish,  a pinch  of  salt, 
a teaspoonful  of  mustard,  and  a little 
lemon- juice;  strain  when  well  fla- 
voured, and  thicken  with  a little  roux 
very  slightly ; it  should  be  more  like  a 
gravy  in  consistency.  Boil  up  with  a 
pinch  of  castor  sugar,  and  serve. 

For  a plain  sauce,  if  for  boiled  beef, 
use  the  pot  liquor,  coloured  brown, 
instead  of  stock. 

See  also  Cold  Sauces. 

Lemon  Sauce.  — Required  : a 
lemon  and  half  a jnnt  of  Melted 
Butter.  Put  the  melted  butter  in  a 
saucepan ; peel  the  lemon,  take  away 
the  white  pith  and  the  pips,  cut  tho 
fruit  into  tiny  dice,  add  to  the  sauce- 
pan, cover,  and  simmer  for  a short 
time.  Serve  with  boiled  fowls. 

Another  way. — Use  the  strained 
j uice  of  half  a lemon ; it  should  be  added 
to  the  meltedbutter  very  gradually,  after 
it  has  been  boiled  and  cooled  a little. 
Re-heat,  and  put  in  a saltspoonful  or 
more  of  grated  lemon-rind  and  a little 
salt.  For  Lemon  and  Liver  Sauce , the 
liver  of  the  fowl  should  be  boiled  and 
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minced  finely,  and  added  with  the  cut 
lemon;  or  if  the  second  method  is 
adopted,  it  should  be  pounded  and 
sieved  after  cooking,  and  put  in  before 
the  lemon- juice  and  peel. 

Lobster  Sauce.— First  boil  tho 
shell  of  the  lobster,  with  a few  pepper- 
corns, a small  bunch  of  herbs,  and 
a slice  of  onion,  in  cold  water  for  forty 
to  fifty  minutes  ; strain,  and  boil  down 
to  three-quarters  of  a pint ; add  to  it 
white  roux  to  thicken,  or  two  ounces 
each  of  flour  and  butter,  with  a gill  of 
boiling  cream,  a dash  of  cayenne 
pepper,  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence,  and  the  flesh  of  half  a lobster 
cut  in  small  dice  shapes.  Then  put  in 
some  lobster  butter  or  coral  and  a few 
drops  of  lemon- juice;  do  not  boil 
again.  Failing  these,  put  in  a drop  or 
two  of  carmine. 

Another  way. —This  is  economical, 
and  may  be  made  from  tinned  lobster 
of  the  best  quality.  Cut  the  fish  up 
as  above  directed,  and  add  it  to  some 
melted  butter  or  fish  stock  mixed  with 
an  equal  measure  of  boiling  milk  and  a 
little  roux.  If  lobster  coral  or  butter 
can  be  added,  this  will  be  very  good 
indeed — but  little  inferior  to  fresh 
lobster  sauce. 

Some  authorities  advise  that  the 
lobster  be  pounded,  but  this  makes  it 
stringy.  It  may  be  cut  quite  small, 
but  it  should  not  be  pounded  or 
shredded. 

Melted  Butter. — See  Butter. 
Mushroom  Sauce  (Brown).— 

Wash  and  peel  some  mushrooms  of 
medium  size,  dry  them  in  a cloth,  then 
chop  them  as  finely  as  possible  with  a 
small  shalot  or  a spring  onion  to  half 
a pound ; put  them  in  a stew-pan,  with 
a squeeze  of  lemon- juice  or  a few 
drops  of  white  vinegar,  a pinch  of 
powdered  herbs,  a little  salt  and  black 
pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  butter ; cook 
slowly  to  a pulp.  Then  add  to  it 
Brown  Sauce  or  thickened  brown 
stock,  nicely  flavoured,  by  degrees ; it 
should  be  quite  thick:  more  like  a puree 
than  a sauce — the  exact  consistency  is 
a matter  of  taste ; then  boil  up  and 
D 


skim.  This  is  much  nicer  than  a 
sauce  made  by  simply  adding  chopped 
mushrooms  to  some  ordinary  sauce  or 
gravy.  Serve  with  steaks,  cutlets,  &c. 

Mushroom  Sauce  (White).— 

Use  button  mushrooms ; wash  them  in 
lemon-juice  and  water,  and  cook  in 
butter  as  above,  without  browning  in 
the  least.  Add  to  the  puree  (in  place 
of  the  brown  sauce)  some  good  Melted 
Butter,  or  Bechamel,  or  boiling  milk 
thickened  with  roux,  or  any  ordinary 
white  sauce,  according  to  the  purposo 
for  which  it  is  required.  For  high- 
class  dishes,  Bechamel  or  Supreme 
sauce,  or  boiling  cream,  is  most  suitable. 

Mustard  Sauce  (Brown). — 

To  half  a pint  of  plain  brown  stock 
(No.  2 will  do,  if  coloured)  add  a tea- 
spoonful of  French  mustard  and  half 
a teaspoonful  of  English  mustard, 
mixed  smoothly  with  a little  cold 
vinegar,  French  or  good  English  ; put 
in  a little  roux  or  brown  flour  to 
thicken,  boil  up,  and  serve.  This  is 
suitable  for  serving  with  baked  had- 
docks or  other  fish. 

Mustard  Sauce  (White).— 

To  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  Melted 
Butter,  or  plain  sauce  made  from  fish 
stock  and  milk,  add  mustard  as  above  ; 
omit  the  vinegar,  and  put  in  a table- 
spoonful of  cream. 

A superior  flavour  may  be  given  by 
boiling  a bit  of  horse-radish  in  a little 
fish  stock,  and  adding  it,  or  by  the 
addition  of  a few  drops  of  horse-radish 
vinegar. 

Okra  Sauce.— Required : a gill 
and  a half  of  the  liquor  from  a tin  of 
okra,  the  same  measure  of  Brown 
Sauce,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  a sprig 
of  thyme  and  basil,  a couple  of 
shalots,  seasoning  to  taste,  a few 
drops  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter.  Cost  of  okra,  about 
Is.  per  tin. 

Brown  the  shalots  and  herbs  in 
the  butter,  add  the  okra  liquor,  and 
boil  up  ; put  in  the  sauce  and  season- 
ing, and  skim  well,  then,  after  ten 
minutes’  boiling,  strain  for  use. 
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Another  way. — If  a green  sauce  is 
desired,  use  white  sauce  instead  of 
brown ; put  in  some  chopped  parsley 
and  a morsel  of  tarragon,  and  flavour 
with  herbal  vinegar,  then  add  colour- 
ing sufficient  to  givo  a pale  green 
tinge. 

This  sauce,  in  either  form,  has  the 
merit  of  novelty,  and  may  be  served 
with  vegetables,  meat,  or  fish.  Those 
to  whom  the  peculiar  flavour  of  okra 
is  agreeable  will  enjoy  it  with  almost 
any  dish.  The  okra  itself  may  be  used 
for  soup  or  salad  ( see  Index). 

Olive  Sauce. — First  turn  the 
olives  ( see  Vegetables), blanch  them  In- 
putting them  in  boiling  water  for  five 
minutes,  then  in  cold  water  for  five  to 
ten  minutes ; add  from  four  to  six 
ounces  thus  prepared  to  a pint  of 
Brown  Sauce  (No.  2),  with  a teaspoon- 
ful of  lemon- juice,  and  simmer  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Add  a gill  of 
brown  gravy  or  stock,  and  serve. 

Onion  Sauce.— Required  : one 
pound  of  onions,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
half  a pint  of  the  liquor  from  boiled 
meat  or  rabbit,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
two  ounces  of  flour,  salt  and  pepper. 
Cost,  about  5d. 

Peel  the  onions,  boil  them  until 
tender,  changing  the  water  if  they  are 
old  ; then  chop  them  until  very  small. 
Make  a sauce  of  the  other  ingredients 
(see  White  Sauce,  Plain)  ; add  the 
onions,  with  seasoning,  boil  up,  and 
serve  very  hot. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  the  sauce 
as  above,  use  a pint  of  Melted  Butter, 
plain  or  medium. 

Onion  Sauce,  Richer.— Blanch 
the  onions  by  putting  them  in  cold 
water  with  a pinch  of  salt,  and  bring- 
ing them  just  to  the  boil;  then  rinse 
them  in  clean  cold  water  and  slice 
them  thinly ; put  half  a pound  into  a 
saucepan,  with  half  a pint  .of  milk  and 
an  ounce  of  butter;  boil  until  soft, 
then  pass  all  through  a sieve,  and 
return  to  the  pan,  with  a tablcspoonful 
or  two  of  cream  and  an  ounce  or  so 
of  white  roux ; or,  instead  of  cream 
and  roux,  add  a gill  of  thick  bechamel. 


(See  also,  Onion  Puree  and  Sauce 
Soubise.) 

If  a very  mild  sauce  is  required, 
par-boil  the  onions,  in  addition  to 
blanching  them. 

Orange  Sauce.— Add  half  a 
pint  of  Orange  Gravy  to  a gill  of 
Brown  Sauce;  boil  up,  and  serve 
with  game. 

Oyster  and  Shrimp  Sauce. 

- — Required  : half  a pint  of  Brown 
Sauce,  a gill  of  oyster  liquor,  six 
oysters,  half  a gill  of  freshly-shelled 
shrimps,  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence,  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost 
of  oysters  and  shrimps,  about  8d. 

Put  the  sauce  in  a pan,  with  the 
strained  oyster  liquor  and  the  beards, 
first  pounded  with  a strip  of  lemon- 
rind  ; add  the  anchovy,  a few  drops  of 
lemon- juice,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste, 
a sprig  of  parsley,  and  a morsel  of 
mace;  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
strain  the  sauce.  Put  it  back  in  the 
pan  with  a tablespoonful  of  fish  stock 
or  good  white  stock,  and  the  shrimps ; 
cover  for  a few  minutes,  then  add  ihe 
oysters,  cut  in  dice ; cover  again  until 
heated  through,  but  if  it  boils  for  a 
second  only  the  oysters  will  become 
leathery.  Serve  hot  with  fish  (see 
recipes),  or  with  beef  steaks. 

Oyster  Sauce,  Plain.— Re- 
quired: twelve  oysters,  some  White 
Sauce,  and  seasoning  as  below. 

Beard  the  oysters,  and  put  the 
beards  in  the  strained  oyster  liquor, 
with  a grate  or  two  of  nutmeg,  a strip 
of  lemon-rind,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce ; add  a 
table-spoonful  of  fish  stock  if  for  fish, 
or  white  stock  or  milk  if  for  meat;  boil 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  strain  off  the 
liquor,  and  add  to  it  twice  its  measure 
of  thick  white  sauce;  put  in  more 
seasoning,  if  required,  and  a few  drops 
of  lemon- juieo.  Then  hold  the  oysters 
(after  cutting  them  in  two  or  three 
pieces)  in  a strainer  over  boiling  water 
for  a few  seconds,  and  add  them  to  the 
sauce.  Do  not  boil  again.  (See  Oys- 
ters, Tinned.)  > 
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Oyster  Sauce,  Rich.— After 
simmering  the  beards  of  the  oysters, 
with  other  ingredients  as  in  the  above 
recipe,  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  an 
equal  measure  of  boiling  cream  and 
half  the  measure  of  thick  bechamel ; 
stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  white  roux,  and 
put  in  lemon-juice  and  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence.  Cut  up  the  oysters 
(if  very  small,  use  a dozen  and  a half, 
and  divide  them  once  only),  steam  them 
as  above,  add  to  the  sauce,  cover  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  serve. 

Another  ivay.  — Mix  the  strained 
oyster  liquor  with  an  equal  measure  of 
thick  Bechamel,  and  finish  off  as  above 
directed.  This  is  suitable  for  serving 
with  turkey  or  other  meat,  and  the 
yolk  of  a raw  egg  is  sometimes  added  ; 
no  other  thickening  is  needed. 

Parsley  Sauce.  — Required : 
parsley  and  Melted  Butteh,  colouring, 
and  salt. 

Pick  the  parsley  from  the  stalks, 
wash  it  in  tepid  water,  then  in  cold 
water  several  times  renewed ; squeeze 
it  dry  in  the  corner  of  a clean  cloth, 
put  it  on  a board,  and  chop  it  finely 
a vith  a sharp  knife ; add  a heaping 
tamdfispoonf.ul  to  half  a pint  of  melted 
buttei(vstir  for  a minute  or  two,  but  do 
not  boil  aggain. 

Some  object  to  the  flavour  of  the 
parsley  when  resided  raw,  in  which 
case  scald  it,  by  putting  it  in  a bit  of 
muslin  (after  picking  u^nd  washing), 
and  holding  it  for  a second'.. or  two  in 
fast  boiling  water  with  a pinchAof  salt 
in ; then  dip  it  in  cold  water,  wriuYpg 
dry,  and  chop  as  above  directed. 

Parsley  Sauce,  Rich.— Scald 
the  parsley  as  above ; after  chopping, 
rub  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  to  half  a pint  of  rich 
Melted  Butteh,  Bechamel,  or  other 
good  white  sauce  ; colour  a pale  green 
with  spinach-juice  or  parsley- juice,  or 
use  the  vegetable  green  colouring. 
(See  page  83.) 

Parsley  Sauce,  with  Chives. 

— Add  to  a pint  of  parsley  sauce  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  chives  or 


young  onions,  first  boiled  until  tender 
Serve  with  boiled  meat. 

Perigueux  Sauce. — Required : 
a pint  of  Brown  Sauce  (No.  2),  enough 
truffles,  minced  finely,  to  fill  a quarter 
pint  measure,  a gill  of  good  sherry  or 
Madeira,  and  a dust  of  cayenne ; herbs, 
&c.,  as  below. 

Put  the  brown  sauce  in  a pan  ; boil 
in  it  for  a few  minutes  the  following 
ingredients  tied  in  muslin : a morsel 
of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea,  a bit  of 
bay-leaf,  thyme,  parsley,  and  lemon- 
peel,  and  a minced  shalot ; then  take 
out  the  herbs,  squeezing  them  well ; 
add  the  wine  and  truffles,  boil  for  five 
or  six  minutes,  then  serve. 

Some  authorities  recommend  the 
addition  of  a bit  of  butter  just  before 
serving,  to  “ soften  the  flavour.”  When 
fresh  truffles  are  used,  they  must  be 
scrubbed  well  and  peeled,  and  cooked 
for  a longer  time  in  the  sauce  ; and  a 
teaspoonful  of  lean  ham,  gyrated,  is 
sometimes  added.  (See  Truffles, 
in  Vegetahles.) 

Poivrade  Sauce. — Mince  some 
carrot,  onion,  turnip,  celery,  and 
parsley,  a good  tablespoonful  in  all ; 
crush  half-a-dozen  peppercorns  ; add  a 
bit  of  lean  ham,  and  brown  them  in  hot 
butter ; then  put  in  half  a gill  of  French 
vinegar,  and  the  same  of  white  wine  ; 
reduce  a fourth,  then  stir  in  half  a pint 
of  Brown  Sauce  and  a lump  of  sugar, 
with  a teaspoonful  or  more  of  mush- 
room ketchup.  Boil  slowly,  and  skim 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  for 
use.  Claret  is  sometimes  used  for  this, 
and  lemon- juice  instead  of  vinegar,  or 
healf  of  each.  Cayenne  is  often  added. 

Ritre  Sauce. — Put  in  a stew-pan 
an  ounce  'fcof  butter ; pick  and  wash  two 
ounces  of  th'du  best  Carolina  rice;  add 
it  and  a pint  of  fenilk,  with  a pinch  of 
salt,  half  a dozen  auspice  berries  and 
white  peppercorns,  a bit-cM  mace,  and 
a slice  or  two  of  Spanish  oniouq..  Cook 
as  gently  as  possible  .until  the  ricli£  can 
be  readily  sieved,  the  onions  and  spicks 
being  first  removed.  Then  return  the 
rice  to  the  pan,  stir  in  a little  more 
butter  and  half  a gill  of  cream,  with 
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more  salt,  if  required ; bring  to  the 
boil,  and  serve  as  a substitute  for  bread 
sauce  with  pork  or  poultry.  (See  also 
Vegetables  and  Scrap  Cookery.) 
Cost,  about  6d. 

If  preferred,  half  stock  (white)  and 
half  milk  can  be  used  for  the  rice; 
either  way  it  is  a cheap  and  good  sauce, 
and  the  cream  may  be  omitted  for  a 
very  plain  sauce. 

Robert  Sauce. — Fry  a heaping 
tablespoonful  of  minced  onions  with  a 
bay-leaf,  some  crushed  peppercorns,  a 
clove  or  two,  and  half  a tomato  ; when 
a rich  brown  add  a pint  and  a quarter 
of  Brown  Sauce  ; boil  up,  skim  well, 
and  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  then 
tammy  or  sieve  the  sauce  ; put  it  back 
in  the  pan,  with  a good  teaspoonful  of 
French  mustard,  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  French  vinegar ; 
re-heat,  and  serve.  This  is  a good  sauce 
for  pork.  Flavoured  vinegars  are 
sometimes  added  to  this,  and  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  French  vinegar, 
reduced  by  boiling  before  adding  it,  is 
preferred  by  some. 

Roe  Sauce. — Boil  or  fry  the  roes 
of  any  fish : both  hard  and  soft  roes 
can  be  used ; sieve  them,  and  add  a 
good  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  a 
little  mixed  mustard,  and  flavoured 
vinegar,  or  French  vinegar,  brown  or 
white ; stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  thus  prepared  into  a pint  of 
plain  White  Sauce  or  Melted  Butter, 
and  serve  with  the  fish  from  which  the 
roes  were  taken  ; or,  if  the  roes  are  fried, 
make  a brown  sauce,  by  thickening 
some  fish  stock  with  brown  roux  o yf 
browned  flour,  and  flavouring  yvfth 
ketchup  or  store  sauce.  Zr 

To  heighten  the  flavoujr'of  this,  a 
few  drops  of  essence  o k shrimps,  an- 
chovies, lobster,  foci,  will  be  found 
useful ; or  a ‘small  pat  of  sardine 
butter  may -be  stirred  in,  or  an  an- 
chovy, boned  and  sieved. 

^Schiller  Sauce  (German). — 
"Mince  two  shalots,  and  brown  them  in 
one  ounce  of  hot  butter;  add  three 
ounces  of  preserved  tamarinds,  three  gills 
of  nice  brown  stook  (No.  4 would  do,  or 


clear  stock,  as  No.  6,  7,  or  8),  some  salt, 
peppercorns,  a clove  or  two,  and  some 
browning ; boil  up  and  add  a gill  of 
claret,  then  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of 
brown  roux  ; cook  gently  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  skim  often,  then  strain, 
and  servo  hot  with  game,  well  hung 
mutton,  venison,  or  beef. 

A good  bunch  of  herbs  should  bo 
fried  with  the  shalots,  or  some  herbs 
in  fine  powder  may  be  put  in  the  sauce. 

Sauce  a la  Boston.— Required : 
one  pint  of  Brown  Sauce,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  smoked  ham  or  tongue, 
grated,  four  ounces  each  of  tomatoes 
and  Spanish  onions,  a teaspoonful 
each  of  French  mustard,  anchovy 
essence,  and  pepper  water,  seasoning, 
and  butter. 

Make  the  butter  hot,  slice  and  fry 
the  onions  a rich  brown  ; break  up  the 
tomatoes,  add  them  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients  (ham  excepted) ; 
cook  until  soft,  skimming  often,  then 
add  the  ham,  and  rub  all  through  a 
sieve  after  a minute’s  further  boiling  ; 
re-heat,  season  to  taste,  and  put  in  a 
few  drops  of  carmine  and  lemon- juice. 

This  is  a good  sauce  for  grilkjd 
meat,  game,  or  fish,  and  for  •made 
dishes  of  every  description. 

Sauce  a la  Calypso.  — Re- 
quired: four  ounces  of  ripe  black 
cherries,  one  ounce^so!  sugar,  three  gills 
of  Brown  Sau£&*'  one  gill  of  claret,  one 
tablespoonfejii  of  tomato  pulp,  salt, 
cayenryg;  and  a squeeze  of  lemon -juice. 

E'ound  the  cherries,  sugar,  and 
^tomatoes  ; add  all  the  rest,  except  the 
lemon- juice  and  cayenne;  boil  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  rub  through  a hair 
sieve,  then  re-heat  and  season,  put  in 
a few  drops  of  carmine,  and  serve  with 
any  game  or  dark  meat. 

Good  stock  from  game,  thickened 
with  roux,  can  be  used  instead  of 
brown  sauce. 

Sauce  a la  Cardinal.— Re- 
quired : a gill  of  fish  stock  (No.  13), 
a gill  of  cream,  half  a pint  of  Creamy 
Bechamel,  a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot, 
a pinch  of  cayenne  and  salt,  and  a pat 
of  Lobster  Butter.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d-. 
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Mix  the  arrowroot  with  the  fish 
stock  (cold),  add  the  cream  and  sauce, 
and  stir  to  the  boil ; off  the  fire,  put  in 
the  lobster  butter  and  seasoning,  with 
a few  drops  of  lemon- juice.  Do  not 
boil  again,  but  let  it  stand  a minute. 
There  should  be  enough  butter  to  give 
a rich  colour  and  flavour. 

This  is  a very  rich  and  delicious 
sauce ; it  may  be  served  with  whiting, 
brill,  or  turbot.  (See  recipes;  also 
Scalloped  Fish  a la  Cardinal.) 

Sauce  a la  Drusille.— Make  a 
strong  stock  from  the  bones  of  any 
white  fish,  in  the  proportion  of  a pound 
to  a pint  of  water  ; after  straining, 
boil  it  down  to  a gill,  and  mix  it  with 
a gill  of  cream ; bring  to  the  boil,  then 
thicken  with  half  an  ounce  of  arrow- 
root,  and  stir  in  an  ounce  o|  butter. 
Put  in  a saucepan  a gill  of  white  wine, 
with  some  parsley  stalks,  a sprig  of 
thyme  and  chervil,  and  a few  fresh 
leaves  of  tarragon ; boil  until  reduced 
to  half  the  quantity,  strain,  and  add 
to  the  sauce,  with  seasoning  to  taste — 
salt,  pepper,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
a few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar. 

Sauce  a l’lmperatrice. — Re- 
quired: a pint  of  creamy  Bechamel, 
a gill  of  white  wine,  a gill  of  strong 
fish  stock  (made  by  boiling  down  a 
pint  of  No.  13  to  a gill),  two  eggs,  a 
small  tin  of  preserved  mushrooms,  one 
ounce  of  arrowroot.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Put  the  mushroom  liquor  on  to  boil ; 
when  reduced  to  a gill  or  less,  add  the 
wine,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes ; add 
the  arrowroot,  and  the  mushrooms  cut 
the  size  of  a pea,  then  stir  in  the 
bechamel,  and  bring  to  the  boil  again. 
Boil  the  eggs  hard,  sieve  the  yolks, 
add  them  to  the  sauce  off  the  fire,  with 
a squeeze  of  lemon- juice,  and  if  re- 
quired, a pinch  of  salt.  The  whites 
of  the  eggs  are  not  used. 

Another  way. — Add  the  yolk  of  a 
raw  egg,  in  addition  to  the  other  in- 
gredients. This  is  a very  excellent 
sauce  for  white  fish  of  all  sorts.  (See 
recipes.) 

Sauce  a la  Juliette. — Mix  a pint 
of  Sauce  Supreme,  or  YeloutE,  with 


a teaspoonful  each  of  lemon-juice, 
tarragon  vinegar,  and  the  liver  of  a 
boiled  fowl  rubbed  through  a sieve; 
add  a teaspoonful  of  chervil,  blanched 
and  chopped,  and  half  the  measure  of 
shredded  tarragon ; re-heat,  but  do  not 
boil  again. 

Serve  with  boiled  chicken, veal,  sweet- 
breads, &c.  Except  for  chicken,  no 
liver  is  required.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d, 

Sauce  sit  la  Matelote.  — Re- 
quired : half  a pint  of  Brown  Sauce, 
or  brown  stock  thickened  with  roux,  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  onions,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  some  mushrooms, 
chopped,  about  the  same  quantity  as 
the  onions,  a few  cloves  and  allspice 
berries,  salt,  black  peppercorns,  half  a 
glass  of  any  red  wine,  a little  lemon- 
juice  and  anchovy  essence,  a gill  of 
fish  stock  from  bones,  or  the  liquor 
from  boiled  fish,  salt  to  taste. 

Make  some  butter  hot,  an  ounce  or 
more,  fry  in  it  the  herbs,  onions,  and 
mushrooms;  add  the  fish  stock  and 
brown  sauce,  with  the  spices ; boil  up 
for  a few  minutes,  then  sieve  it ; return 
to  the  saucepan,  with  the  wine,  lemon- 
juice,  and  anchovy  essence,  bring  to 
the  boil  again,  season,  and  lay  in  the 
fish.  This  is  the  foundation  for  rich 
fish  stews.  There  are  many  ways  of 
making  it;  the  foregoing  is  suitable 
for  eels  and  various  other  fish.  Some- 
times button  mushrooms  and  onions 
are  separately  fried,  and  added ; and 
wine  is  used  in  much  greater  propor- 
tion : claret  or  port,  equal  in  measure 
to  the  stock,  or  equal  measures  of  red 
wine,  brown  sauce,  and  good  fish  stock 
being  the  proportions  frequently  used. 
If  mushrooms  are  not  at  hand,  good 
ketchup  must  be  used,  or  tinned  mush- 
rooms will  do  ; mushroom  powder  will 
also  serve,  but  the  flavour  of  mush- 
rooms is  almost  indispensable  to  a good 
matelote  sauce. 

Sauce  de  Madere. — Mix  one 

gill  of  Madeira  with  three  gills  of 
Brown  Sauce  ; add  a few  drops  of 
cayenne  vinegar,  a pinch  of  salt  and 
sugar,  and  a tablespoonful  or  two  of 
clear  brown  stock  or  gravy ; boil  up 
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and  skim,  and  serve  hot.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d. 

Good  sherry  can  he  substituted,  and 
is  almost  as  good.  Half  an  ounce  of 
glaze  improves  the  sauce. 

Sauce  de  Menthe.— Required  : 
two  gills  of  brown  stock,  made  from 
mutton  hones  (it  should  he  of  good 
flavour  and  free  from  fat),  a table- 
spoonful of  finely  chopped  mint,  a 
teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar,  three  or 
four  lumps  of  sugar,  a tabiespoonful 
of  French  vinegar,  the  same  measure 
of  light  wine,  half  a lemon,  rind  and 
juice,  and  some  roux. 

Mix  the  mint  and  brown  sugar ; 
rasp  the  lemon  with  the  loaf  sugar 
until  the  yellow  part  of  the  rind  is 
absorbed ; add  to  the  rest,  and  pound 
in  a mortar,  putting  in  the  vinegar 
by  degrees,  also  the  juice  of  the  lemon 
strained,  then  the  stock ; cover,  and 
leave  for  a few  hours  for  the  flavours 
to  blend.  Then  put  all  in  a small 
saucepan  and  bring  very  gently  to  the 
boil ; much  of  the  excellence  of  the 
sauce  depends  upon  this  ; add  enough 
brown  roux  to  bring  to  the  consistence 
of  good  cream,  with  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Serve  hot  with  lamb  or 
mutton.  This  will  commend  itself 
to  people  who  enjoy  a mint  flavour, 
but  find  ordinary  mint  sauce  too  sharp. 
As  in  mint  sauce,  the  exact  proportions 
of  sugar  and  vinegar  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  individual  tastes. 

Sauce  for  Salmis.— Required  : 
a pint  of  Brown  Sauce,  a gillof  Fumet 
of  Game  (see  Game),  a glass  of 
Madeira,  a shredded  shalot,  two  ounces 
of  mushrooms,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
seasoning,  and  butter. 

Melt  the  butter,  fry  the  herbs, 
shalot,  and  chopped  mushrooms  a rich 
brown ; add  a little  orange-j  uice  and  a 
tabiespoonful  or  two  of  brown  stock  ; 
boil  gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  add 
the  brown  sauce,  fumet  of  game,  and 
seasoning  of  salt,  black  pepper,  and 
cayenne ; boil  and  skim  as  long  as 
necessary,  put  intbewine,andwhcnhot, 
strain  into  a saucepan.  It  is  then  ready 
for  any  kind  of  game.  ( See  recipes.) 


Another  way. — Put  in  a glass  of  port 
instead  of  Madeira,  or  claret  if  pre- 
ferred, with  a tcaspoonful  of  red 
currant  jelly  and  the  same  of  tomato 
catsup.  The  other  ingredients  are  the 
same  as  above. 

Another  way. — Mix  together  a gill 
of  brown  stock  (No.  5),  a gill  of  brown 
sauce,  and  half  a glass  of  claret,  with 
a teaspoonful  of  orange-j  uice.  Add  a 
few  olives,  turned  and  blanched  (see 
Olive  Sauce),  boil  for  twenty  minutes 
very  gently,  season  to  taste,  and  serve. 

Sauce  for  Salmon.— This  is 
particularly  good  with  grilled  salmon. 
Mix  a tabiespoonful  each  of  tomato  con- 
serve, fish  stock,  Brown  Sauce,  sherry, 
and  tarragon  vinegar ; add  a teaspoon- 
ful each  of  essence  of  anchovies  and 
French  mustard,  with  a little  salt,  boil 
up,  and  serve. 

Sauce  Herbace.— Required : a 
pint  of  Melted  Butter,  a saltspoonful 
each  of  chopped  fennel  (or  parsley), 
thyme,  and  bay-leaf,  with  a good  pinch 
of  basil  and  marjoram. 

Put  the  herbs  in  the  sauce,  and 
simmer  for  a few  minutes  ; then  add  a 
few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar  and  a 
sprinkling  of  chopped  tarragon,  with  a 
little  cayenne  vinegar,  and  salt  to 
taste.  A pinch  of  celery  salt  can  be 
put  in  with  advantage.  If  dried  herbs 
are  used,  the  quantities  must  be  in 
proportion  to  their  strength ; they 
should  be  boiled  in  a small  quantity  of 
stock  to  extract  the  flavour,  and  the 
strained  liquor  from  them  be  added  to 
the  melted  butter,  with  a little  chopped 
fresh  herb  or  cooked  green  vegetable 
(spinach,  lettuce,  cress,  celery  tops, 
beet  leaves,  &e.,  may  all  be  thus 
employed),  and  seasoning  to  taste. 

Sauce  Herbace  au  Parme- 
san.— Required:  half  a pint  of  stock 
made  from  salmon  bones,  a gill  of 
white  wine,  a gill  of  cream,  seasoning, 
roux,  and  grated  Parmesan,  with  a 
little  herbal  vinegar  to  flavour. 

Boil  the  stock  and  wine  down  to  half 
a pint;  add  the  cream  and  roux  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  good 
cream ; add  a tabiespoonful  of  Panne- 
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Ban,  -with  a tcaspoonful  of  chopped 
chervil  and  half  as  much  tarragon, 
just  before  serving.  This  is  excellent 
with  salmon,  grilled,  fried,  or  baked. 

Sauce  Italienne  (Brown).— 

Mix  a pint  of  Bhown  Sauce,  a gill  of 
brown  stock,  and  a gill  of  light  wine, 
and  bring  to  the  boil.  Put  in  a sauce- 
pan a tablespoonful  of  chopped  onions 
or  shalots.  with  twice  the  measure  of 
chopped  mushrooms,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter ; fry  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  keeping  them  deli- 
cately coloured ; .add  the  contents  of 
the  iirst  pan,  boil  and  skim  for  about 
ten  minutes,  then  season  to  taste ; take 
out  the  herbs,  and  put  in  a tcaspoonful 
or  more  of  finely  chopped  parsley, 
with  a few  drops  of  herbal  vinegar. 
If  no  fresh  mushrooms  are  handy,  uso 
tinned  ones. 

Sauce  Italienne  (White).— 

Cook  the  mushrooms,  &c.,  in  butter 
without  browning  (button  mushrooms 
are  required  for  this),  then  add  the 
wine,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes  ; then 
stir  in  a pint  of  creamy  Bechamel,  boil 
gently,  and  skim  well ; season  to  taste, 
and  add  a little  parsley  last  tiling. 

If  tinned  mushrooms  are  used,  boil 
down  the  liquor  until  well  reduced, 
and  add  to  the  sauce.  A few  drops  of 
essence  of  nutmeg  or  a pinch  of 
ground  mace  improves  it ; parsley 
stalks  cooked  in  the  butter  will  give  a 
good  flavour,  the  leaves  to  be  reserved 
for  chopping. 

Sauce  Jaune. — Required:  half 
a pint  of  creamy  Bechamel,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  half  a glass  of  light  wine, 
a tablespoonful  of  orange  - juice, 
cayenne,  a pinch  of  celery  salt  and 
ground  mace,  a saltspoonful  of  French 
mustard,  and  colouring. 

Put  the  wine,  mustard,  and  orange- 
juice  in  a stew-pan,  and  bring  to  the 
boil.  In  another  pan  mix  the  bechamel 
and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  first  well 
beaten ; stir  in  a bain-marie  until  at 
boiling  point,  then  take  both  pans  from 
the  fire,  and  let  the  contents  cool  a 
little;  add  the  wine,  &c.,  very  gra- 
dually, to  the  sauce  and  eggs,  mixing 


well;  re-heat  in  the  bain-marie,  and 
serve  hot.  The  colouring  should  be 
stirred  in  last,  sufficient  to  give  a rich 
yellow  tinge. 

This  may  be  served  with  boiled 
fowls,  rabbits,  or  veal,  or  with  fish ; it 
is  a very  excellent  sauce,  but  needs 
careful  manipulation.  It  may  be  made 
with  melted  butter  or  white  sauce,  if 
cost  is  an  object;  or  half  bechamel 
and  half  milk  may  be  used. 

Sauce  Jubilaire.— Mix  in  a 

saucepan  a gill  each  of  stock  (No.  C 
or  7),  Brown  Sauce  (No.  2),  good 
slieiry,  and  mushroom  liquor ; add 
half  an  ounce  of  glaze,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  Fumet  of  Game,  and  the 
same  measure  of  minced  olives,  first 
blanched  ; simmer  and  skim  for  a few 
minutes,  add  a squeeze  of  lemon-juice, 
and  serve  with  game. 

Sauce  Maitre  d'Hotel. — 

Required  : three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
any  good  white  sauce,  Bechamel, 
Yeloutk,  &c.,  two  ounces  of  butter,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  a pinch  of  soluble 
cayenne,  and  a tablespoonful  of  parsley, 
finely  chopped.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Make  the  sauce  hot ; stir  in  the 
butter,  a little  at  a time,  off  the  fire, 
also  the  other  ingredients,  and  serve  at 
once,  with  calf's  head  or  any  white 
meat,  or  with  fish.  In  the  latter  case 
the  foundation  should  be  a white  sauce 
or  melted  butter,  made  from  fish  stock  ; 
or,  fish  bones  may  be  boiled  down  to  a 
strong  stock,  which  can  be  added  to  the 
bechamel  or  other  sauce  used.  ( See  also 
Maitre  d’Hotel  Butter,  page  111.) 

Sauce,  Mandarins’. — Mince  a 
capsicum,  put  it  in  a saucepan,  with 
the  seeds,  a tablespoonful  of  castor 
sugar,  a gill  of  claret,  half  a gill  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lime  ; put  in  a good  pinch  of  salt  and 
a tcaspoonful  each  of  brown  roux  and 
extract  of  meat.  Bring  gently  to  the 
boil,  then  put  on  the  lid  of  the  pan, 
and  leave  the  sauce  to  blend  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; re-heat  the  sauce 
with  a drop  or  two  of  cayenne  vinegar 
or  cayenne  pepper  to  suit  the  palate, 
and  serve  with  game  of  any  sort, 
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first  straining  it  from  the  seeds.  This 
may  also  be  served  cold. 

Sauce,  Piquant.  ( See  Carer 
Sauce,  Brown.) — Make  a .pint  of 
sauce  as  given  in  that  recipe,  and  add 
to  it  a good  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
French  gherkins,  with  their  vinegar, 
a teaspoonful  each  of  orange- j uice 
and  tamarind  chutney,  and  twice  that 
measure  of  sweet  mango  chutney. 

Another  way. — Add  to  the  caper 
sauce  a tablespoonful  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  the  same  of  cucumber  vinegar, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  hot  pickles,  cut 
up  very  small. 

Another  way. — This  is  mild.  Put  a 
pint  of  Brown  Sauce  in  a saucepan, 
with  a tablespoonful  of  walnut  ketchup, 
and  half  that  measure  of  pickled 
walnuts,  with  a teaspoonful  of  onion 
vinegar. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  walnut 
ketchup  and  walnuts,  use  mushroom 
ketchup  and  pickled  mushrooms,  with 
a little  of  their  vinegar. 

Another  way. — This  is  commonly 
called pickle  sauce,  and  isuseful  for  grilled 
meats,  game,  or  fish  of  the  rich  kind, 
as  eels,  salmon,  mackerel,  and  the  like. 
To  make  it,  mince  a good  tablespoonful 
of  that  favourite  pickle  known  as 
piccalilli : mix  with  it  a tablespoonful 
of  brown  sauce  and  the  same  measure 
of  stock,  or  the  gravy  of  a joint.  Stir 
altogether  in  a saucepan  until  quite 
hot,  and  serve.  This  is  appetising, 
and  is  generally  liked. 

Sauce,  Soubise.  — Required  : 
half  a pound  of  onions,  a gill  of  cream, 
a gill  of  white  stock  from  veal  or 
chicken  bones,  half  a pint  of  Thick 
Bechamel,  salt,  and  peppercorns,  about 
half  a dozen.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

Blanch  the  onions  as  in  Onion 
Sauce,  slice  them,  and  boil  them  in 
the  stock  until  nearly  done  ; then  add 
the  bechamel,  and  cook  until  tender; 
sieve  the  sauce,  and  re-heat  it  with  the 
cream,  add  seasoning  to  taste,  and  serve. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  onions  (after 
blanching)  in  water  until  they  can  be 
sieved,  then  add  them  to  half  a pint  of 
Creamy  Bechamel. 


Sauce  Supreme.— Required : a 
strong  white  stock,  as  for  bechamel, 
but  flavoured  with  only  half  the  quan- 
tity of  vegetables  therein  given.  Boil 
it  down  until  reduced  to  a fourth — a 
quart  to  half  a pint — with  two  ounces 
of  button  muslirooms,  most  carefully 
washed  and  cut  up  small.  Mix  with 
this,  after  straining,  half  a pint  of 
good  cream,  first  brought  to  the  boil, 
and  thicken  with  white  roux  ; it  should 
resemble  creamy  bechamel ; boil  and 
skim  for  ten  minutes  more,  and  at  the 
instant  of  serving  add  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  lemon- juice. 

This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the 
creme  de  la  creme  of  sauces,  although  it 
is  quite  common  to  meet  with  a plain 
white  sauce  bearing  the  same  title.  It 
is  expensive  and  rich,  and  only  needed 
for  high-class  dishes,  such  as  delicate 
entrees  of  chicken,  sweetbread,  &c.  It 
lends  itself  readily  to  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  when  well  made  is  delicious ; 
but  strong  stock  and  good  cream  are 
essential,  and  although  some  cooks 
make  it  by  adding  a gill  of  cream  to 
three  gills  of  stock,  others  use  more 
cream  than  stock ; hence  there  are 
various  ways  of  making  it,  but  the 
proportions  above  given,  half  cream 
and  half  stock,  will  be  found  rich 
enough  for  any  purpose,  and  when  a 
cheaper  sauce  is  required  it  will  he 
better  to  select  some  other  kind  than 
to  attempt  to  rob  sauce  supreme  of  its 
characteristic  richness. 

Sauce  Veloute. — Put  some  white 
stock  (as  No.  9)  on  to  boil  until 
reduced  to  three-fourths  the  quantity  ; 
a few  pieces  of  fresh  vegetables  should 
be  added  to  freshen  the  flavour ; then 
strain,  and  when  cold,  skim,  and  for  a 
quart  of  sauce  put  a pint  and  a half  of 
stock  to  half  a pint  of  boiling  cream  ; 
boil  it  up  with  white  roux — it  should  be 
as  thick  as  very  good  cream — and  just 
before  serving  put  in  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon- j uice.  Make  this  the  same  con- 
sistence as  creamy  bechamel,  unless 
required  thick,  then  it  can  be  reduced 
by  boiling,  but  never  put  the  cream  in 
until  ready  to  serve.  This  sauce  should 
be  velvety. 
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Sauce  Verte. — {See  Sauce  Her- 
bace.) — Make  the  sauce  in  the  same 
way,  adding  green  colouring  last 
thing  ; or  make  a puree  of  the  herbs, 
the  kinds  being  varied  according  to 
taste,  and  pass  them  through  a sieve ; 
then  add  them,  with  the  colouring,  to 
the  sauce;  any  white  sauce  may  be 
used  as  a basis,  and  in  addition  to  the 
herbal  flavour,  there  should  be  a 
pleasant  acidity ; any  of  the  flavoured 
vinegars  ( see  recipes)  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose;  lemon- juice  and  white 
wine  are  also  employed. 

Serve  with  white  meats  which  re- 
quire zest  or  piquancy.  ( See  also 

Green  Butter,  in  Garnishes). 

Sauce  Volaille.— Required  : a 
tablespoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  the 
same  of  lemon- juice,  French  vinegar, 
and  white  wine,  a gill  of  white  stock, 
from  the  bones  of  a fowl  ( see  No.  9 for 
the  method  of  making  it),  seasoning, 
cream,  and  herbs  as  under.  Cost 
about  9d. 

Boil  a pint  of  stock  as  above  down 
to  a gill;  put  the  wine,  vinegar,  &c., 
in  a stew-pan  to  reduce  one-half ; mix 
them  with  the  stock,  and  boil  up,  then 
add  a gill  of  hot  cream  (off  the  fire), 
previously  boiled  up  with  a teaspoonful 
of  white  roux.  Put  in  a dash  of 
cayenne,  salt  to  taste,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  parsley,  tarragon,  and  chervil, 
blanched  and  chopped  finely.  Serve 
with  chicken,  veal,  &c. 

Shrimp  Sauce.— For  a plain 
sauce,  add  a gill  of  picked  shrimps  to 
three  gills  of  Melted  Butter  or  plain 
White  Sauce  ; season  to  taste,  and  put 
in  a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence  or 
shrimp  essence,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
lemon- juice,  with  a pinch  of  salt. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  shells  of  the 
shrimps  with  any  fish  bones  that  are 
handy  [see  Stock  No.  15)  ; add  a gill 
of  good  Melted  Butter  or  creamy 
BficHAMEL  to;thesame  measure  of  stock, 
then  put  in  the  shrimps  as  above,  with 
a little  lemon- juice,  cayenne,  and 
anchovy  essence;  no  salt  is  required. 
If  melted  butter  is  used,  stir  in  a 
d* 


tablespoonful  of  hot  cream  last  thing. 
This  is  richer  than  the  first  recipe. 
Serve  with  white  fish  of  any  kind. 
( See  recipes.) 

Another  way.  — Shrimp  paste  oi 
shrimps  potted  in  butter  may  be  used, 
together  with  a few  drops  of  colouring, 
and  a little  essence  of  shrimps  or 
lobster. 

Prawn  Sauce,  from  tinned  prawns, 
may  be  made  by  adding  melted  butter, 
&c.,  as  in  the  first  recipe  above. 

Tammy,  Use  of.— [See  page  83.) 

Tartare  Sauce. — [A  new  Ameri- 
can recipe.] — Required:  one  table- 
spoonful of  white  wine  vinegar,  half 
the  quantity  of  lemon- juice,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a grain  of  cayenne,  a 
pinch  of  grated  lemon- peel,  a teaspoon- 
ful each  of  Worcester  sauce  and  mush- 
room ketchup,  a quarter  teaspoonful  of 
French  mustard,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
and  half  a glass  of  light  wine. 

Put  all  the  ingredients  in  a basin, 
and  set  it  over  boiling  water  until  the 
contents  are  heated.  Put  the  butter 
in  another  vessel,  and  make  it  hot  in 
the  same  way  ; remove  the  basins,  and 
stir  the  butter  by  degrees  to  the  other 
ingredients,  incorporating  them  well ; 
keep  the  basin  in  the  water  while  mix- 
ing (as  the  sauce  must  not  be  again 
heated),  and  as  soon  as  ready,  serve 
with  mackerel,  salmon,  eels,  &c.,  or 
with  any  fish  except  delicate  white. 
After  melting  the  butter,  skim  it,  and 
pour  it  off  gently  from  the  sediment. 

Tomato  and  Chestnut  Sauce. 

— Required : a gill  each  of  white 
wine,  white  stock,  from  veal  or  chicken 
bones  [see  No.  9),  chestnuts,  sieved,  and 
tomato  pulp.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Pass  ripe  tomatoes  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  boil  some  chestnuts ; peel 
and  sieve  them ; add  the  puree  to  the 
tomatoes,  and  mix  the  wine  and  stock 
in  very  gradually.  Put  the  whole  in 
a saucepan,  and  stir  to  the  boil ; add  a 
teaspoonful  of  corn-flour  mixed  with 
milk,  salt,  and  white  pepper,  a grate  of 
nutmeg,  and  a pinch  of  white  sugar; 
boil  for  a minute  or  two,  then  add  a 
little  carmine  colouring. 
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This  is  a very  nice  sauce  for  veal, 
turkeys,  fowls,  rabbits,  &c.  It  may  be 
varied  in  several  ways  : by  using  cream 
instead  of  stock,  or  bechamel,  or  thick 
white  sauce  can  be  used,  then  no 
arrowroot  or  com-fiour  is  needed ; the 
wine  can  be  reduced  or  omitted  if  a 
little  lemon- juice  be  added. 

Tomato  and  Curry  Sauce.— 

[See  recipe  for  Curuy  Sauce)  ; add  to 
half  a pint  a gill  of  tomato  pulp  or  con- 
serve, with  a tablespoonful  of  tomato 
vinegar  and  a teaspoonful  of  mango 
chutney.  Serve  with  meat  or  fish,  hot 
or  cold. 

Tomato  chutney  may  be  added  to 
curry  sauce  by  way  of  flavour ; but  the 
above  is  recommended  as  a good 
mild  sauce,  the  curry  flavour  being 
modified  by  the  tomatoes. 

Tomato  Sauce,  Brown. — Re- 
quired : one  onion,  one  pound  of  ripe 
tomatoes,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a gill  of 
Brown  Sauce,  a gill  of  stock  (No.  4),  a 
slice  or  two  of  carrot,  a pinch  of  castor 
sugar,  salt,  and  cayenne,  and  a salt- 
spoonful  of  mignonette  pepper.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  sliced 
onion  and  carrot ; brown  well,  then 
add  the  tomatoes  broken  up,  with  the 
stock  and  seasoning;  boil  until  the 
whole  can  be  sieved,  then  return  it  to 
the  pan  with  the  brown  sauce  ; give  a 
boil  up,  season  to  taste  with  more  salt ; 
a squeeze  of  lemon-juice  is  an  improve- 
ment. Add  a few  drops  of  carmine. 

For  a cheaper  sauce,  use  a plainer 
stock,  omit  the  brown  sauce,  and 
thicken  with  browned  flour ; add  a 
little  colouring. 

Tomato  Sauce  for  White 
Meat.  — Required:  ingredients  as 
above,  substituting  white  stock  for 
brown,  and  white  sauce  (bechamel  or 
plain  white  sauce)  for  brown  sauce. 

Melt  the  butter,  cook  the  vegetables 
in  it  without  browning,  add  the  stock, 
and  proceed  as  above  directed.  For  a 
plain  sauce,  the  meat  liquor  will  do,  if 
for  serving  with  plainly-boiled  meat ; 
but  for  rabbit,  fowl,  &e.,  good  white 
stock,  as  No.  9,  is  required. 


Another  way. — Cook  the  tomatoes  in 
butter  until  they  can  be  sieved,  then 
add  an  equal  measure  of  good  Melted 
Butter. 

White  Sauce,  Plain.  — Re- 
quired: two  ounces  each  of  flour  and 
butter,  a pint  and  a quarter  of  milk,  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a grate 
of  nutmeg. 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour,  and 
cook  well,  then  the  milk  gradually ; 
stir  to  the  boil,  cook  for  a few  minutes, 
season,  and  serve.  Suitable  for  arti- 
chokes, cauliflower,  celery,  vegetable 
marrows,  &c.,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
other  sauces.  For  masking  vegetables, 
make  it  thicker  by  reducing  the  milk 
to  a pint.  A bay-leaf  boiled  in  it  is  an 
improvement. 

White  Sauce,  Richer.— Make 
as  above,  using  a gill  of  cream  in 
place  of  a gill  of  the  milk,  and  stir  in 
an  ounce  more  butter  last  thing,  with 
a drop  or  two  of  any  herbal  vinegar  or 
lemon-juice.  This  is  useful  for  vege- 
tables, fish,  &c.,  and  furnishes  a basis 
for  other  sauces,  as  onion,  celery,  or 
fish  sauces. 

White  Sauces,  Rich,  Salt  in. 

— In  the  making  of  all  good  sauces  for 
which  white  stock  is  required  salt 
must  be  added  with  caution,  because, 
owing  to  the  boiling  down  of  the  stock 
to  a third  or  fourth  its  original  quan- 
tity, a concentration  of  all  the  materials 
used  in  making  it  is  obtained ; there- 
fore, when  complete,  the  sauce  will 
probably  be  quite  salt  enough  : in  any 
case,  seasoning  must  be  put  in  in 
minute  quantities  at  first  and  at  the 
end  of  the  operation. 

Wines  for  Gravies  and 
Sauces.— {See  page  84.) 

Yacht  Sauce  a la  Monica  - 

Required  : half  a pint  of  milk,  a table- 
spoonful of  grated  ham,  tongue,  or  beef 
(smoked),  a teaspoonful  each  of  curry- 
paste  and  rice-flour,  a saltspoonful  of 
saffron-powder,  a green  capsicum  cut- 
small,  a large  onion  chopped,  salt  and 
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cayenne  to  taste,  a tablespoonful  of 
lime-juice,  and  half  a gill  of  cream. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Mix  the  curry-paste,  rice,  and 
saffron  with  the  milk,  put  in  a pan 
with  the.  ham,  onion,  and  capsicum, 
boil  until  soft,  then  rub  through  a 
sieve.  Put  back  in  the  pan,  with 
seasoning  to  taste,  the  cream  and 
lemon- juice,  and  a little  more  hot 
milk  to  make  up  the  quantity.  Serve 
with  any  kind  of  cooked  vegetables  or 
fish ; or  re-heat  cold  fish  in  the  sauce, 
which  is  very  appetising. 

Yacht  Sauce  eL  la  Norah.— 

.Required : a pint  of  brown  stock,  as 
No.  4,  a tablespoonful  of  brown  roux, 
the  same  measure  of  Worcester  or 
other  good  sauce,  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  lime-  or  lemon-juice,  an  ounce  or 
two  of  grated  ham,  and  a Spanish 
onion  of  medium  size,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  and  a teaspoonful  of  soy. 

Make  a little  butter  hot,  slice  the 
onion  and  fry  it  brown,  add  all  the 
other  ingredients,  and  boil  until  the 
onion  is  pulpy ; then  sieve  the  sauce,  re- 
boil it,  and  use  it  for  x-e- heating  cold 
fish,  game,  or  meat.  It  is  a good 
sauce  for  serving  with  smoked  salmon, 
dried  haddock,  &c.,  or  with  cels. 

•Zouave  Sauce- — Required  : half 
a pound  of  onions,  half  a pint  of 
tomato  puree,  half  a pint  of  Brown 
Sauce,  a tablespoonful  each  of  tarragon 


vinegar,  chilli  vinegar,  and  French 
vinegar,  and  seasonings  as  under. 

Mince  the  onions,  fry  them  lightly 
in  hot  fat,  drain  them,  and  lay  them 
in  a clean  stew-pan,  with  the  tomato 
puree,  brown  sauce,  and  vinegar ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  and.  skim  so  long  as 
the  fat  is  thrown  up  ; then  add  salt  to 
taste,  a little  French  mustard,  and 
enough  “ Tabasco  pepper  sauce  ” (sold 
in  bottles)  to  suit  the  palate.  If  pro- 
perly made,  this  is  a sauce  of  good 
flavour,  and  will  be  sure  to  please  any 
whose  tastes  are  “ somewhat  Indian.” 
Next  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of  Oriental 
chutney  (see  Store  Sauces)  and  the  same 
measure  of  sultana  raisins,  picked  and 
cut  into  quarters.  Simmer  until  the 
onions  and  raisins  are  tender,  adding  a 
little  brown  stock  (common  bone  stock 
will  do)  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent 
the  sauce  becoming  too  thick.  Finally, 
lay  in  any  white  meat  previously 
cooked — we  may  instance  calf’s  head, 
feet,  veal,  rabbit,  and  tripe ; put  the 
cover  on,  and  leave  the  pan  near  the 
fire  (but  take  care  that  the  sauce  is 
below  boiling  point)  for  twenty  minutes 
or  so  ; and  after  dishing  the  meat  give 
the  sauce  a boil  up.  For  the  tomato 
puree,  if  fresh  tomatoes  are  not  handy, 
use  canned  ones,  rubbing  them  through 
a sieve  ; or  the  bottled  pulp  or  conserve 
is  still  better.  Spanish  onions  are  best 
for  this.  English  ones,  if  used,  must 
be  scalded,  or  the  quantity  may  be  re- 
duced a little. 


COLD  (SAVOURY)  SAUCES. 
(See  also  Salad  Dressings,  in  Salads.) 
GENERAL  REMARK8. 


. Wltl‘  .^e  increasing  number  of  cold  dishes  there  follows  naturally  an 
increased  demand  for  cold  sauces  ; likewise,  as  adjuncts  to  hot  meats,  iced 
sauces  are  just  now  regarded  as  the  proper  thing,  though  this  may  be  but  a 
neeting  fashion.  In  the  following  recipes  a suitable  accompaniment  to  almost 
any  dish  may  be  readily  found  ; while  from  each  one  detailed,  others  may  bo 
as  readily  evolved ; for  the  food  adjuncts  of  the  present  day,  in  the  shape 
ot  relishes  and  condiments,  afford  ample  scope  for  variety  of  flavour 
In  addition  to  the  following  sauces,  it  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the 
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so-called  hot  ones  are  equally  palatable  when  cold  ; and  such  are  indicated 
under  their  respective  headings. 

With  special  reference  to  the  iced  sauces,  we  would  point  out  that 
almost  any  cold  sauce  may  be  iced,  if  sufficiently  rich ; it  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  some  kinds  could  not  be  frozen  successfully.  A dish  with  an 
iced  sauce  would,  however,  be  out  of  place  in  a meal  other  than  one  of 
all-round  excellence,  and  to  serve  a common  sauce  in  an  iced  condition 
would  be  courting  ridicule. 

In  the  matter  of  simply  cooling  a sauce,  many  ways  are  open ; a simple, 
but  effectual  one  is  to  soak  a cloth  in  cold  water,  and  wrap  it  round  the 
vessel,  renewing  the  operation  as  the  cloth  dries  ; or,  the  sauce-boat  may 
be  set  in  a bowi  of  cold  water  with  a lump  of  salt  in  ; or  better  still,  in  a 
basin  of  rough  ice  and  salt,  or  in  a refrigerator. 

We  would  add,  in  conclusion,  that  be  the  method  what  it  may,  let  a 
cold  sauce  really  be  cold,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ; and  from  the  homely 
pat  of  butter  (long  regarded  as  a suitable  concomitant)  to  the  most 
elaborate  sauce  of  the  iced  variety  which  may  be  served  with  hot  meat, 
whenever  it  is  put  on  the  dish  by  way  of  garnish,  serve  the  dish  the  instant 
after  the  addition.  For  the  method  of  freezing  iced  sauces  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chapter  on  Ices. 


Bretonne  Sauce.—  Required : 
a gill  of  French  vinegar,  a teaspoonful 
of  castor  sugar,  the  same  of  French 
mustard,  a saltspoonful  of  English 
mustard,  a tablespoonful  of  grated 
horse-radish,  a few  di-ops  of  onion 
vinegar  and  tarragon  vinegar,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon. 
Cost,  about  5d. 

Mix  the  horse-radish  with  the 
mustard  and  sugar,  add  the  lemon- 
rind,  then  tho  vinegars  gradually, 
mixing  well.  This  may  he  bottled ; 
it  is  an  appetising  sauce  for  cold  meat 
or  fish. 

Burette  Sauce.— Required : a 
tablespoonful  of  soluble  cayenne 
pepper,  the  same  measure  of  salt,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  castor  sugar,  a glass 
of  port,  the  strained  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  a large  lemon,  a tablespoonful 
each  of  mushroom  juice  and  Harvey 
sauce.  Cost,  about  7 d. 

Mix  the  dry  materials  thoroughly ; 
add  all  the  liquid  ingredients,  cover, 
and  leave  for  a few  hours.  Serve  with 
cold  meat.  This  is  a very  piquant 
sauce,  and  will  not  suit  ordinary 
palates.  It  is  an  improvement  to  set 
the  vessel  containing  the  ingredients 
in  boiling  water  until  the  contents  are 


hot,  then  to  set  aside  in  a cool  place 
until  wanted. 

A small  quantity  of  the  above  will 
give  zest  to  many  other  sauces,  and 
may  be  added  to  gravy  for  devilled 
meats,  &c. 

Chaudfroid  Sauce,  Brown.— 

Required  : a gill  of  strong  aspic  jelly, 
half  an  ounce  of  glaze,  a gill  of  Brown 
Sauce,  a tablespoonful  each  of  sherry 
(or  Madeira)  and  tomato  conserve,  or 
the  pulp  of  a ripe  tomato. 

Put  the  ingredients  in  a saucepan 
(the  glaze  being  first  cut  up  small), 
stir  to  the  boil,  then  skim,  and  simmer 
until  the  sauce  is  reduced  by  a third  ; 
set  aside,  and  use  when  cool  for 
masking  (see  Entrees),  after  tammying 
in  the  usual  way. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  the 
above,  so  far  as  the  flavourings  are 
concerned ; the  basis,  however,  must 
be  a rich  gelatinous  sauce  that  will 
stiffen  as  it  cools ; for  instance,  sup- 
posing no  aspic  jelly  (or  not  sufficient), 
some  good  clear  stock,  stiffened  with 
gelatine,  and  flavoured,  could  be  sub- 
stituted ; or  supposing  no  brown 
sauce,  a little  more  tomato  conserve 
and  glaze,  with  a small  quantity  of 
brown  stock  or  gravy,  thickened  with 
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roux  in  the  usual  way,  must  be  used. 
Then  the  weather  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  nature  of  the 
dish.  If  for  masking  cutlets  or  other 
dishes,  the  chaudfroid  need  not  he  so 
thick  as  when  used  for  lining  a mould 
for  dishes  which  have  to  be  turned 
out. 

Chaudfroid  Sauce,  White.— 

Required : half  a pint  of  Thick 

BEchamel,  half  a pint  of  strong  aspic. 
This  must  be  very  pale  {see  Garnishes), 
and  half  a gill  of  cream. 

Put  altogether  in  a saucepan,  boil 
and  skim  until  reduced  nearly  a third, 
tammy,  and  put  aside  until  cool. 

Another  way.  — If  wanted  very 
white,  use  a gill  of  thick  cream  and  a 
gill  of  sauce  supreme,  in  place  of  the 
bechamel  above.  If  not  thick  enough 
for  any  particular  purpose,  reduce  it 
by  further  boiling;  or  add  a little 
isinglass  or  gelatine  dissolved  in  enough 
milk  to  cover  it,  but  take  care  to  boil 
up  and  tammy  after  such  an  addition  ; 
if  simply  stirred  in,  the  mixing  would 
be  incomplete.  {See  remarks  on  Bkown 
Chaudfroid,  above.) 

For  green  or  pink  chaudfroid,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  a little  of  the 
usual  colourings ; for  yellow,  some 
paste  or  liquid  colouring  can  be  used ; 
or  for  some  dishes  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
or  two,  beaten  in  off  the  fire  after  the 
sauce  has  boiled,  will  give  the  required 
tinge. 

These  sauces  are  suitable  for  masking 
purposes  generally,  i.e.,  for  soles  and 
other  white  fish,  salmon,  lobster,  and 
chicken,  turkeys,  and  white  meats  of 
all  sorts. 

Cream,  Anchovy.  — Required : 
three  anchovies,  an  egg,  a gill  each  of 
cream  and  aspic  jelly,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  salad  oil,  cayenne,  nutmeg, 
colouring,  and  lemon- juice. 

Boil  the  egg  hard,  put  the  yolk  in  a 
basin;  wash,  bone,  and  pound  the 
anchovies  with  the  egg,  seasoning  as 
above,  and  the  oil ; stir  in  the  aspic, 
cool  but  liquid,  and  the  colouring  ; rub 
all  through  a sieve,  and  mix  with  the 


cream,  first  stiffly  whipped;  then  set 
by  to  cool.  Add  the  lemon -juice  just 
before  serving. 

Cream,  Aspic.  — Required : a 
gill  of  whipped  cream,  a gill  of  aspic, 
a little  cayenne,  flavoured  vinegar,  and 
chopped  fresh  herbs  to  taste. 

Mix  the  cool  aspic,  just  liquid,  with 
the  seasoning,  &c.,  and  add  carefully 
to  the  cream. 

This  is  used  chiefly  for  garnishing 
cold  dishes.  If  for  fish,  use  fish  aspic, 
for  poultry,  pale  aspic ; and  for  dark 
meats,  brown  aspic.  {See  Garnishes). 

Cream,  Chervil.  — Required  : 
equal  parts  of  cream,  aspic,  and  Bfi- 
chamel  or  Sauce  Supreme  : add  to  a 
gill  of  each  a good  pinch  of  salt,  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  chervil,  and  a few 
drops  of  white  vinegar  and  lemon- 
juice,  with  a suspicion  of  fresh  thyme, 
finely  chopped,  if  obtainable. 

Blend  the  ingredients  thoroughly, 
and  servo  with  chicken  or  veal.  Cut 
lemon  should  be  handed  with  it. 

Cream,  Crayfish.  — Required  : 
a third  of  a pint  of  cream,  the  same 
measure  of  rich  Melted  Butter  made 
from  fish  stock,  a few  drops  of  car- 
mine, and  a large  tablespoonful  of 
Cray-Fish  Butter;  or  use  “Krebs 
butter,”  sold  in  tins:  a very  good 
preparation. 

Whip  the  cream  stiffly,  stir  the 
cray-fish  butter  into  the  melted  butter, 
add  a little  colouring,  and  mix  alto- 
gether. Serve  with  cold  fish  of  the 
white  class. 

Cream,  Lobster.  — Substitute 
Lobster  Butter  for  that  of  the  preced- 
ing recipe ; or,  if  that  is  not  at  hand,  use 
the  essence  of  lobster,  sold  in  bottles, 
to  which  a few  drops  of  anchovy 
essence  is  a great  improvement ; add  a 
little  lobster  coral  or  coralline  pepper, 
with  a few  drops  of  carmine. 

A sauce  similar  to  the  foregoing  can 
be  made  from  shrimps,  using  the 
essence  to  flavour,  and  putting  some 
of  the  shrimps  in  the  sauce  ; or  it  may 
be  made  from  prawns.  The  foundation 
saues  should  be  white,  and  the  prawns 
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cut  into  half  inch  lengths ; the  tinned 
fish  answer  for  this,  and  to  the  sauce  a 
little  shrimp  essence  should  he  added. 

Hong  Kong  Sauce.— Put  into 
a howl  the  yolk  of  a fresh  egg ; add  to 
it  the  yolk  of  another  egg,  boiled  hard, 
a teaspoonful  of  herbaceous  mixture 
(see  Seasoning),  the  same  of  French 
mustard  and  essence  of  anchovies,  and 
a saltspoonful  each  of  salt  and  celery 
salt.  Mix  with  the  back  of  a wooden 
spoon  very  thoroughly,  then  add  by 
degrees  a gill  of  salad  oil,  as  if  for 
mayonnaise ; next  put  in  half  a gill  of 
claret,  a teaspoonful  of  pepper-water, 
a tablespoonful  of  lime-juice,  and  the 
same  measure  of  lemon  pickle.  When 
well  mixed,  add  more  seasoning,  salt, 
cayenne,  or  mustard,  if  liked,  and  set 
on  ice  before  serving.  Last  of  all  put 
in  a teaspoonful  of  sugar.  This  may 
be  sent  to  table  with  almost  every  kind 
of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl ; it  also  blends 
well  with  many  kinds  of  salad.  Use 
a fresh  lime  whenever  obtainable ; 
failing  that,  the  best  juice,  pure,  un- 
sweetened. 

A variation  of  this  excellent  sauce 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  tamarind 
chutney  for  lemon  pickle.  Or  a pre- 
paration called  tamarind  zest  may  be 
used. 

Horse-radish  Sauce.— Grate  a 
stick’  of  well-washed  horse-radish  as 
finely  as  possible  ; to  three  tablespoon- 
fuls, add  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream,  a saltspoonful  each 
of  mustard  and  castor  sugar,  and  a 
few  drops  of  cayenne  vinegar.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

Blend  the  horse-radish  with  the 
seasonings  and  cream,  and  add  the 
vinegar  last,  of  which  a smaller  pro- 
portion will  be  more  acceptable  to 
many  palates  ; for  a milder  sauce,  the 
sugar  should  be  increased  or  the 
mustard  reduced,  or  it  may  be  omitted. 
For  a less  expensive  sauce,  use  milk 
in  place  of  cream,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
sweetened  condensed  milk. 

Horse-radish  Sauce,  Rich. 

—Beat  a gill  of  cream  until  quite 


stiff;  mix  with  it  a couplo  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  horse-radish  (use  a fine 
grater  in  preparing  it),  a saltspoonful 
each  of  salt,  sugar,  and  mustard,  both 
French  and  English,  a tablcspoonful 
of  French  vinegar,  and  a few  drops  of 
cayenne  vinegar.  Cost,  about  8d. 

To  improve  the  above,  rasp  a lump 
of  sugar  on  the  rind  of  an  orange 
until  a fourth  of  the  yellow  part  is 
removed ; add  it  with  the  yolk  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg  rubbed  through  a 
sieve. 

Another  waxj. — For  a very  superior 
sauce,  use,  for  the  foundation,  half  a 
gill  of  thick  Mayonnaise  and  half  a 
gill  of  thick  cream ; finish  off  as  in  the 
above  recipe,  the  hard-boiled  egg  being 
added  or  not,  according  to  taste. 

Lax  Sauce. — Take  from  a tin  of 
lax  enough  to  fill  a table  spoon  after 
chopping  ; use  it  with  the  ingredients 
given  in  the  recipe  for  Cream,  Cray- 
Fish;  add  colouring  to  give  a pink 
tinge,  and  serve  with  cold  fish  or  with 
hot  fish,  as  grilled  salmon  or  haddock, 
fried  eels,  &c. 

Lisbon  Sauce.— Peel  and  slice 
a large  Spanish  onion,  cut  it  small, 
then  pound  it  with  the  undermentioned 
ingredients  : a teaspoonful  each  of  salt, 
sugar,  curry-paste,  and  mignonette 
pepper,  half  a teaspoonful  of  French 
mustard,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled 
hard,  a tablespoonful  each  of  tomato 
pulp  and  salad  oil.  After  the  whole 
have  become  thoroughly  blended, 
add  half  a gill  of  French  vinegar 
and  a glass  of  claret ; stir  thoroughly, 
and  leave  for  a while  before  serving. 

This  sauce  is  very  appetising,  inex- 
pensive, and  generally  useful  for  all 
sorts  of  dishes. 

Lorraine  Sauce. — -Required : a 
quarter  pint  of  pure  tomato  conserve, 
half  a glass  of  sherry,  half  a gill  of 
brown  stock  (No.  6,  7,  or  8),  the  samo 
measure  of  liquid  aspic,  atcaspoonful 
each  of  onion  vinegar  and  herbal 
vinegar,  a little  salt,  sugar,  mignonette 
pepper,  and  colouring. 
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Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and 
serve  with  fish  or  meat. 

Maitre  d’ Hotel  Sauce  (or 
Butter). — Required : hutter,  salt, 
cayenne,  lemon-juice,  and  chopped 
parsley,  in  the  following  proportions  : 
two  ounces  of  hutter,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  parsley,  half  a teaspoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a suspicion 
of  cayenne. 

The  hutter,  parsley,  and  seasoning 
should  he  worked  well  together  with 
a spoon  in  a hasin,  and  the  lemon - 
juice'  (or  white  vinegar)  added 
gradually. 

Thus  made,  it  can  he  served  with 
steaks,  kidneys,  &c.,  and  with  various 
kinds  of  fish,  hut  sometimes  a grate 
of  nutmeg  is  added ; and  if  for 
serving  with  eels  or  salmon,  a morsel 
of  finely-chopped  onion,  first  scalded 
and  dried,  may  he  put  in,  hut  it  must 
he  so  fine  as  to  he  almost  lost  in  the 
sauce.  Whether  laid  on  the  dish  or 
placed  on  the  meat  or  fish  with  which 
it  is  served,  it  should  never  be  added 
until  the  dish  is  ready  for  table. 

Mayonnaise  Sauce.  — Re- 
quired : the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs, 
three  gills  of  olive  oil,  a good  pinch  of 
salt,  and  a dust  of  white  pepper,  a 
dessertspoonful  each  of  tarragon  and 
white  wine  vinegar,  half  a teaspoonful 
of  lemon-juice,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
French  mustard,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
English  mustard,  in  tho  dry  state.  Add 
cayenne  to  taste. 

Put  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  in  a hasin ; 
add  all  the  dry  condiments,  and  stir  in 
the  oil,  drop  by  drop,  with  a wooden 
spoon;  when  quite  thick,  add  the 
vinegar  and  lemon-juice  drop  by  drop, 
and  set  in  a cool  place. 

This  sauce  has  innumerable  uses, 
and  various  additions  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  dish  for  which  it  is  required : 
such  will  he  detailed  under  their 
respective  headings ; and  when  “ thick 
mayonnaise”  is  referred  to  in  any 
recipe,  the  foregoing  is  the  kind  of 
sauce  intended  to  he  used,  as  it  forms 
tho  basis  of  the  sauce  for  all  the  fish, 


flesh,  fowl,  &c.,  which  can  he  desig- 
nated mayonnaise. 

Mayonnaise  Sauce  (Hints 
on). — Have  acold  basin  in  a cold  place, 
and  if  very  warm  weather,  set  it  on  ice 
while  mixing.  Use  good  oil,  and  add 
it  literally  drop  by  drop,  especially  at 
starting  ; this  is  easily  done  by  holding 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  over 
tho  neck  of  the  bottle,  leaving  room 
for  the  sauce  to  just  run  out  in  drops. 
Stir  continuously  ; it  is  no  use  to  pour 
in  some  oil,  and  then  stir ; the  two 
processes  must  go  on  simultaneously. 
After  the  sauce  is  thick,  and  the  oil  all 
worked  in,  do  not  thin  it  by  adding  a 
lot  of  common  vinegar ; use  the  best, 
getting  a maximum  of  strength  with 
a minimum  of  fluidity ; the  best  for  tho 
purpose  is  “ white  wine,”  and  a few' 
drops  of  chilli  vinegar  may  take  the 
place  of  the  dry  cayenne. 

If  these  rules  are  followed,  the  sauce 
may  he  made  as  thick  as  creamed 
hutter  at  any  time  of  the  year.  If  it 
has  to  stand  long  before  using,  and  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  tw'o  tablespoonfuls 
of  liquid  aspic  to  three  gills  of  sauce 
will  prevent  it  running ; and  this  ad- 
dition should  he  made  v'hen  the  may- 
onnaise is  used  from  a hag  and  pipe  for 
garnishing  purposes.  In  some  cases, 
even  more  aspic  will  he  needed  than 
given  above;  a tahlespoonful  to  the 
gill  may  ho  wanted,  if  the  dish  has  to 
stand  a while  after  it  is  ornamented. 

Mint  Sauce. — Take  some  fresh 
young  mint  leaves,  wash  them,  and 
dry  them  in  a clean  cloth ; do  not 
squeeze  them,  or  the  flavour  is  lost ; 
chop  them  as  finely  as  possible,  and  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  castor  or  finely- 
sifted  loaf  sugar  to  three  tablespoon^ 
fuls  of  the  mint.  Mix  them  together  in 
tho  tureen,  then  add  the  vinegar,  about 
five  tablespoonfuls,  and  stir  well;  it 
should  be  pulpy,  and  made,  if  possible, 
some  hours  before  using.  The  common 
faults  of  mint  sauce  are  excess  of 
vinegar,  deficiency  of  sugar,  and 
coarsely-chopped  mint.  A tureen  of 
vinegar,  with  a dash  of  sugar,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  mint  floating  on  the 
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surface,  is  often  met  with,  but  it  is 
not  mint  sauce. 

Mint  Sauce,  Superior. — Re- 
quired : mint  and  sugar  as  above ; 
after  chopping,  pound  them  in  a 
mortar,  with  a teaspoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  then  add  gradually  some 
French  vinegar,  five  to  six  tablespoon- 
fuls, and  let  it  stand  as  above  directed. 
A little  water  is  sometimes  added  to 
reduce  the  piquancy,  in  place  of  a 
fourth,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  vinegar. 

Olive  Sauce. — Blanch  and  cut 
up  enough  olives  to  fill  a tablespoon  ; 
add  them  to  two  or  three  gills  of 
Mayonnaise  and  whipped  cream  mixed, 
with  a little  mignonette  pepper  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon- juice.  This 
must  be  cooled  thoroughly,  and  may 
be  served  with  many  dishes,  fish, 
poultry,  or  game. 

Piquant  Sauce  for  Salmon. 

— Required : a gill  of  olive  oil,  one 
tablespoonful  of  pickled  gherkins,  the 
same  of  French  vinegar,  a teaspoonful 
each  of  French  mustard,  tarragon 
vinegar,  and  anchovy  essence,  salt,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne,  and.  two  eggs.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Put  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  raw,  into 
a bowl,  add  the  oil,  drop  by  drop  ( see 
Mayonnaise),  and  when  mixed  add 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients ; the  gher- 
kins should  be  minced  finely,  and 
mixed  separately  with  the  anchovy 
and  mustard,  before  the  vinegars  are 
added ; the  whole  must  be  carefully 
blended  with  the  beaten  oil  and  eggs ; 
and  if  not  ready  for  the  sauce  as  soon 
as  it  is  made,  set  it  on  ice.  It  must 
be  made  in  a cool  place.  If  possible, 
set  the  bowl  on  ice  while  mixing  the 
ingredients. 

P oivr  ade  Sauce.  — Required : 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  Buown  Sauce, 
twice  its  measure  of  salad  oil,  a table- 
spoonful and  a half  of  French  vinegar, 
and  half  a tablespoonful  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  a shalot,  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a pinch  of  salt, 
cayenne,  black  pepper,  and  white 
sugar,  a teaspoonful  or  thereabouts 


of  chilli  or  cayenne  vinegar,  and  a 
few  drops  of  herbal  vinegar. 

Mince  the  shalot,  pound  it  with  the 
dry  seasonings ; add  the  brown  sauce 
and  oil,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  a 
whisk,  then  put  in  the  vinegars  by 
degrees,  whisking  well  for  a few 
minutes. 

Another  way. — Use  claret  in  place 
of  half  the  French  vinegar,  and  add 
a half  teaspoonful  of  French  mustard 
and  cucumber  vinegar. 

These  sauces  are  very  good  with 
bacon,  calf’s  head  or  feet,  &c. 

Potsdam  Sauce.— Put  a gill  of 
game  stock  in  a basin ; mix  in  a des- 
sertspoonful of  mushroom  ketchup,  a 
tablespoonful  of  port,  a tablespoonful 
or  two  of  good  aspic,  cool  and  on  the 
point  of  setting,  salt  and  cayenne  to 
taste.  Whip  the  whole  for  a few 
minutes,  and  set  on  ice  for  a short  time 
before  serving. 

This  is  useful  for  cold  game.  By 
using  stock  from  venison  bones,  it  is  a 
good  sauce  for  venison  or  well-hung 
mutton. 

Queen’s  Own  Sauce.  — Re- 
quired : two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  two 
eggs,  the  j uice  of  half  a lemon,  salt, 
a gill  of  cream,  cayenne,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  herbal  wine  ( see  Seasoning). 
Cost,  about  9d. 

Beat  the  butter  to  a cream,  add  the 
eggs,  yolks  only;  beat  again,  whip 
the  cream  up  stiffly,  mix  altogether  in 
a jar,  set  it  in  boiling  water  over  the 
fire,  and  thicken  like  custard ; add  the 
seasoning  lightly,  and  set  aside  to 
cool  in  the  tureen  in  which  it  will  be 
served.  Just  before  serving,  dust  the 
surface  of  the  sauce  with  lobster  coral 
and  chopped  parsley,  or  tarragon  and 
chervil. 

This  is  a very  good  sauce,  and  its 
uses  are  manifold ; it  is  recommended 
to  those  who  cannot  take  sauces  con- 
taining oill 

Sardine  Sauce.— Required : half 
a dozen  sardines,  a gill  of  aspic,  a gill 
of  cream,  a gill  of  fish  stock,  seasoning 
as  under. 

Wipe  the  sardines,  bone  them,  put 
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tho  bones  in  the  fish  stock,  with  a 
bit  of  bay-leaf  and  parsley,  a strip 
of  lemon-peel,  and  half  a dozen  white 
peppercorns;  boil  for  half  an  hour, 
strain  the  liquor  through  a cloth,  and 
mix  it  with  the  liquid  aspic.  Cut 
the  sardines  up  small,  or  sieve  them  ; 
mix  altogether,  add  a little  seasoning, 
and  serve.  If  boneless  sardines  are  used 
— and  they  are  less  trouble— ordinary 
fish  stock,  boiled  down  as  above,  must 
be  used. 

The  cream  must  be  stiffly  whipped. 
Half  cream  and  half  melted  butter  can 
be  used,  if  more  convenient. 

Sauce  a l’Alceste.— Required : 
half  a teaspoonful  each  of  French 
mustard,  white  sugar,  and  English 
mustard,  a saltspoonful  each  of  celery 
salt,  grated  orange-peel,  and  tarragon 
vinegar ; a tablespoonful  of  horse- 
radish vinegar,  an  egg,  and  two  gills 
and  a half  of  stiffly  whipped  cream. 

Boil  the  egg  hard;  put  the  yolk 
through  a sieve  to  the  cream.  In 
another  basin  mix  the  mustard,  sugar, 
salt,  and  the  liquid  ingredients,  very 
thoroughly  ; add  the  cream,  and  blend 
the  whole  perfectly,  then  put  the 
mixture  in  a mould,  and  set  in  an  ice 
cave  until  stiff. 

Another  way. — Use  a tablespoonful 
of  grated  horse-radish  instead  of  tho 
vinegar. 

A very  shallow  border  mould  should 
be  used  for  the  above. 

Sauce  iL  la  Barbe. — Required: 
cream,  mustard,  salt,  sugar,  and  tarra- 
gon vinegar  as  above;  a large  ripe 
tomato,  carmine,  and  a pinch  of 
cayenne. 

Pound  the  tomato  with  the  whole  of 
the  ingredients  (cream  excepted),  pass 
the  mixture  through  a hair  sieve,  add 
the  whipped  cream,  and  colour  the 
sauce  a pale  pink.  Fill  some  small 
paper  or  china  cases,  and  set  them  in 
an  ice  cave  until  stiff ; or  use  a border 
mould ; turn  out  on  a cloth  to  drain, 
then  dish  it  on  a lace  paper,  and  fill 
the  centre  of  the  mould  with  plainly- 
dressed  salad. 


Sauce  k la  Calcutta.— Re- 
quired : a gill  of  cream,  a gill  of  strong 
white  stock,  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
paste,  half  the  quantity  of  pepper 
water  ( see  Seasonings),  a little  salt, 
lemon- juice,  and  French  vinegar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  clear  Indian  pickles, 
finely  chopped,  and  an  egg. 

Boil  the  egg  hard,  pound  it  with  the 
curry  and  salt,  add  the  pickles, 
vinegar,  &c.,  and  the  stock,  which 
should  be  on  the  point  of  setting. 
Whip  the  cream  stiffly,  stir  it  in,  and 
blend  thoroughly.  Put  in  a little 
yellow  colouring,  and  freeze  in  small 
moulds. 

Sauce  a la  Dresde. — Required  : 
a gill  of  brown  sauce,  a gill  of 
mayonnaise,  half  an  ounce  of  glaze,  a 
tablespoonful  of  sherry,  the  same  of 
tomato  pulp,  a teaspoonful  each  of  grated 
horse-radish  and  French  vinegar,  a 
saltspoonful  each  of  French  mustard 
and  chopped  fennel,  salt  to  taste,  an 
egg,  and  a large  tablespoonful  of 
strong  aspic  jelly. 

Into  a basin  put  the  brown  sauce, 
tomato  pulp,  sherry,  glaze  (dissolved 
in  a little  stock),  half  the  mustard  and 
vinegar,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Into  a 
second  "basin  put  the  mayonnaise, 
horse-radish,  the  rest  of  the  mustard 
and  vinegar,  the  fennel,  and  egg,  first 
boiled  hard  and  sieved,  both  yolk  and 
white.  The  aspic  should  be  cool,  but 
not  set ; put  half  of  it  into  each  basin, 
then  fill  little  cases  with  the  sauces  in 
alternate  layers,  or  mould  them  in 
layers  in  a shallow  mould  or  Neapolitan 
ice  box,  and  when  stiff  cut  the  sauce 
in  squares,  or  any  desired  shape,  and 
dish  on  a lace  paper. 

Very  small  bouche  cups,  or  other 
fancy  moulds,  may  be  used  for  this. 
In  turning  out,  drain  on  a cloth  before 
dishing. 

Sauce  d la  Guernsey. — 

Required : a gill  each  of  tomato  con- 
serve, aspic  jelly,  and  mayonnaise,  a 
good  pinch  each  of  salt,  sugar,  and 
cayenne,  a half  gill  of  strong  stock 
from  chicken  bones  (it  must  be  a firm 
jelly  when  cold),  a few  drops  of  lemon- 
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juice  and  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  thick  cream. 

Mix  tho  conserve  with  the  liquid 
aspic  and  chicken  stock,  add  the 
seasoning,  and  whip  all  up  thoroughly ; 
then  stir  in  the  cream  and  mayon- 
naise, colour  a pale  pink,  mould  and 
freeze  as  before. 

If  liked,  colour  part  green,  and 
mould  in  alternate  layers.  Serve  as 
above  directed. 

Sauce  au  Diable. — Required  : 
four  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  olive 
oil,  a tcaspoonful  of  mustard,  the  same 
of  sugar,  half  as  much  salt  and  mig- 
nonette pepper,  a small  onion  chopped, 
the  j uice  of  two  limes,  and  six  table- 
spoonfuls of  claret.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

Boil  the  eggs  hard,  put  the  yolks 
through  a sieve  with  the  dry  mustard, 
mix  them  in  a bowl  with  the  oil,  little 
by  little,  the  onion,  and  dry  condi- 
ments, then  stir  in  the  claret  and 
lime-juice  by  degrees;  set  aside  in  a 
cool  place  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
serve  with  any  cold  meat  or  fish. 

If  liked  hotter,  put  in  cayenne  or 
cayenne  vinegar,  pepper  water,  or 
chilli  essence;  the  latter  is  made  by 
steeping  chillies  in  wine  until  it 
becomes  sufficiently  flavoured.  • 

Another  way. — Mix  cold  gravy  or 
brown  stock  with  half  its  measure  of 
vinegar,  or  half  claret ; add  salt  to 
taste,  a little  mustard,  cayenne,  and 
hot  chutney. 

Sauce  Verte. — Blanch  and  pound 
(after  squeezing  them  well  from  the 
water)  a bunch  of  parsley,  a few  sprigs 
of  chervil,  and  a little  tarragon, 
enough  to  fill  a tablespoon  after 
pounding  and  sieving.  Mix  with  the 
puree  a gill  of  rich  melted  butter,  add 
an  equal  measure  of  thick  whipped 
cream  or  mayonnaise,  with  a little  salt, 
mignonette  pepper,  a teaspoonful  each 
of  lemon- juice  and  cucumber  vinegar, 
and  green  colouring  to  give  the  re- 
quired tinge. 

Another  way. — Boil  some  cucumber 
in  water,  press  it  through  a sieve,  and 
to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  pulp  add 
an  equal  measure  of  mayonnaise  and 


whipped  cream ; season  as  above, 
colour,  and  put  in  either  of  the  above- 
named  herbs ; if  only  parsley  is  used, 
add  some  tarragon  vinegar  or  a little 
herbal  vinegar.  Serve  as  soon  as 
mixed. 

Another  way. — Peel  and  slice  some 
raw  cucumber,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar;  to  each  tablespoonful  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  onion,  scalded  and 
chopped,  and  a few  capers,  with  their 
vinegar ; rub  all  through  a sieve,  add 
salt  and  mignonette  -pepper,  and  a 
little  colouring  as  above,  with  cream 
and  mayonnaise. 

Another  ivay. — If  for  fish,  add  some 
anchovy  or  shrimp  essence,  and  the 
yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg  to  the  in- 
gredients given  in  the  foregoing 
recipe. 

These  sauces  can  be  served  with 
grilled  fish,  poultry,  &c.,  as  well  as 
with  many  cold  dishes. 

Sauce  Rafraichissante.  — 

Required  : the  juice  of  two  fresh  limes, 
a glass  of  claret,  a tablespoonful  each 
of  French  vinegar,  horse-radish  vine- 
gar, and  onion  vinegar,  two  shalots, 
chopped  until  almost  reduced  to 
powder,  a tablespoonful  or  two  of 
small,  quickly  grown  mustard  and 
cress,  a little  sugar,  salt,  and  enough 
mignonette  pepper  to  season  plea- 
santly. 

Put  the  chopped  shalots  in  a bowl, 
with  the  mustard  and  cress  ; mix  the 
liquid  ingredients,  add  them,  and 
season  to  taste  ; then  put  in  a drop  of 
garlic  vinegar,  or  first  rub  the  bowl 
with  a morsel  of  garlic,  to  give  a twang 
without  imparting  a pronounced 
flavour. 

This  should  be  mixed  some  hours 
before  using,  and  kept  as  cool  as 
possible.  The  sugar  used  may  be  as 
much  as  a teaspoonful,  if  a very  sharp 
sauce  is  not  liked ; but  it  should  be 
piquant,  and  only  a small  quantity  is 
required  to  give  zest  to  a dish  of  meat 
or  fish.  It  is  a good  sauce  for  hot 
meats,  grilled  or  broiled,  or  for  kidneys 
or  grilled  fish. 

Tartars  Sauce.— Required : a 
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shalot,  a teaspoonful  of  French  mus- 
tard, half  as  much  anchovy  essence  and 
chopped  chervil,  a little  salt  and 
shredded  tarragon,  and  half  a pint  of 
thick  mayonnaise.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Mix  the  whole  lightly,  taking  care 
that  the  shalot  is  very  finely  chopped ; 
a small  pickled  onion,  well  drained  and 
chopped,  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
the  shalot. 

Another  way. — Add  to  three  gills  of 
mayonnaise  a good  teaspoonful  each 
of  French  pickled  gherkins  and  capers, 
cut  up  small,  a 'little  of  each  of  the 
vinegars,  salt,  and  mignonette  pep- 
per, with  any  other  addition  in  the 
form  of  herbs,  or  a dash  of  herbal 
vinegar. 

To  a sauce  made  in  the  latter  way  a 
couple  of  filleted  anchovies,  cut  in  dice, 
can  be  added,  with  a saltspoonful  of 
French  mustard. 


These  sauces  have  many  uses,  being 
served  with  all  sorts  of  fish  of  the  oily 
class,  in  addition  to  cold  dishes. 

Vinaigrette  Sauce.— Required: 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil",  one  table- 
spoonful each  of  tarragon  vinegar  and 
onion  vinegar,  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
salt,  and  mignonette  pepper  to  taste, 
and  a little  brown  sugar. 

Put  the  oil  in  a basin,  add  the 
seasoning,  then  the  vinegar,  gradually. 
Serve  with  brawn  and  other  cold  meats, 
such  as  calf’s  head,  feet,  &c.,  or 
collared  ox  cheek. 

Another  way. — This  is  suitable 'for 
hot  meats,  veal,  &c.,  or  for  boiled 
vegetables.  Omit  the  onion,  vinegar, 
and  sugar  in  the  above  recipe,  and  add 
to  the  other  ingredients  a teaspoonful 
of  white  vinegar  and  a little  chopped 
parsley,  or  chervil  and  tarragon. 


SWEET  SAUCES. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 


Very  little  need  be  prefaced  to  this  section.  Not  only  is  the  variety  of 
these  sauces  here  given  greater  than  can  be  found  in  the  usual  run  of 
cookery  books,  but  most  of  them  are  new,  all  are,  or  may  be,  suggestive 
of  many  others ; and  while  a few  of  the  richer  ones  can  only  be  indulged 
in  by  the  few,  the  majority  are  economical ; of  their  goodness  we  will  leave 
the  reader  to  judge.  The  cold  sauces  will  perhaps  prove  the  greater 
novelty  to  some  people,  particularly  the  “ hard  sauces  ” of  American 
origin ; and  those  who  desire  to  follow  the  dictates  of  fashion  in  the  matter 
of  food  not  less  than  raiment  may  be  interested  in  learning  that  a cold 
sauce  is  now  considered  a more  suitable  adjunct  to  a Christmas  pudding 
than  the  hot  concoctions  of  olden  times ; but  fashion  is  so  tickle,  that 
before  very  long  people  may  perhaps  be  eating  hot  sauces  with  ices  ! 

With  regard  to  cold  sauces  and  the  manner  of  cooling  them,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  Introduction  to  Cold  Savoury  Sauces.  The  hot 
sauces  need  no  explanation.  ( See  remarks  on  wines  and  spirits  under 
Jellies.) 


Almond  Sauce.— Make  a pint  of 
arrowroot  sauce  (see  recipes),  or  the 
same  quantity  of  plain  custard,  and 
flavour  to  taste  with  essence  of 
almonds;  a lump  or  two  of  sugar 
rubbed  on  the  peel  of  a lemon,  and 


stirred  in  the  sauce,  improves  it  con- 
siderably. 

Almond  Sauce  (Rich).— Re- 
quired : a pint  of  medium  or  rich 
custard  (see  Custards),  a few  drops  of 
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ratafia  essence,  four  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  a tablespoonful  of  brandy, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  inilk.  Cost, 
about  Is.  5d. 

First  blanch  the  almonds,  and 
pound  them  smoothly  (see  Pastry), 
pour  the  tablespoonful  of  milk  over,  and 
leave  them  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  so  ; 
then  add  the  boiling  custard.  If  re- 
quired hot,  re-heat  the  sauce  in  the 
bain-marie,  and  add  the  brandy  and 
essence  off  the  fire ; or  for  a cold  sauce, 
add  the  last-named  ingredients  j ust 
before  serving.  The  almonds  may  be 
bought  in  the  ground  state,  then  they 
only  need  infusing  in  the  milk,  but  the 
sauce  must  be  passed  through  a 
tammy. 

Almondand  Cocoa-nut  Sauce. 

— Required  : one  gill  of  cream,  one 
ounce  of  butter,  two  eggs,  yolks  only,  a 
glass  of  brand}-,  half  an  ounce  each  of 
cocoa-nut  and  ground  almonds,  and  a 
little  milk.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Infuse  the  nuts  in  the  milk  for  some 
time,  without  actually  boiling,  then 
add  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and 
thicken  as  directed  for  custard ; stir  in 
a few  drops  of  almond  essence,  and 
serve  with  rich  paddings. 

Amber  Sauce. — Required : a 

pound  of  apples,  weighed  after  peeling 
and  coring,  the  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
four  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  a wine- 
glassful  of  ginger  syrup,  and  some 
yellow  colouring.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Bake  the  apples  in  a covered  jar, 
with  the  lemon -rind  and  juice  and 
the  sugar  ; when  done,  pass  through  a 
hair  sieve,  then  add  the  eggs,  well 
beaten,  the  butter,  just  dissolved,  the 
ginger,  and  enough  paste  or  liquid 
colouring  to  impart  a rich  tint ; beat 
well,  re-heat,  but  do  not  boil,  and 
serve  with  any  plain  pudding,  cereal, 
suet,  &c.,  or  with  boiled  rice,  macaroni, 
or  any  kind  of  batter  or  other  light 
pudding.  It  is  a very  good  sauce, 
and  inexpensive. 

Another  way. — Omit  the  ginger 
syrup,  and  add  pineapple-juice,  apricot 
syrup,  or  some  orange  marmalade ; if 


the  last-named  is  added,  use  less  lemon- 
j uice.  The  rind  may  go  in  as  before, 
and  it  should  be  grated,  though  if  time 
is  an  object  it  may  be  peeled  very 
thinly,  but  the  flavour  is  not  so  good. 

Amber  Sauce  (Rich).— Mix  a 

gill  of  orange  marmalade,  the  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  an  orange,  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  and  an  ounce— more 
or  less — of  loaf  sugar  ; stir  to  the  boil, 
add  half  a glass  of  raisin  wine,  and 
serve  over  or  round  a hot  pudding. 
(See  recipes.) 

Angel  Sauce. — Required:  a tea- 
cupful  of  apricot  marmalade,  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy,  the  same  of  sherry, 
an  ounce  each  of  almonds  and  pistachios, 
a dessertspoonful  of  noyeau  syrup,  and 
a squeeze  of  lemon- juice. 

Blanch  the  almonds,  dry  them,  and 
chop  them  into  pieces  the  size  of  split 
peas  ; bake  them  on  a tin  in  the  oven 
until  golden  brown,  add  them  to  the 
marmalade,  sot  it  in  a pan  of  boib'ng 
water  to  liquefy,  then  put  in  the 
flavourings  and  the  pistachios,  first 
blanched  and  chopped  finely.  This  is 
a very  delicious  sauce.  It  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold,  with  Angel,  Alma, 
Little  Coburg,  and  any  similar 
puddings,  or  with  various  creams  and 
pancakes.  ( See  recipes.) 

Apple  Sauce.— This  is  especially 
suitable  for  serving  with  Apple  Char- 
lotte. It  is  also  referred  to  in  the 
chapter  on  Pastry-.  Put  in  a stew-pan 
half  a pound  of  apples,  peeled  and 
t/rated — they  must  be  weighed  after 
grating ; add  a little  water.  The  kind 
of  fruit  must  be  considered:  very 

juicy  apples  will  need  but  little,  some 
sorts  will  take  nearly  a gill ; put  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon-peel,  and 
twice  the  measure  of  the  juice,  with 
loaf  sugar  to  sweeten  ; boil  to  a pulp, 
then  beat  the  sauce  well  for  several 
minutes  with  a whisk ; put  it  back  on 
the  fire,  and  melt  in  it  a small  jar,  about 
four  to  six  ounces,  of  apple  jelly,  then 
pour  it  round  the  Charlotte  or  other 
pudding,  Paradise  Pudding  for  in- 
stance. 
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Apricot  Sauce.— Required : half 
a pint  of  tinned  apricots  and  their 
juice,  measured  together,  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon,  a few  drops  of  essence  of 
ratafia,  a gill  of  water,  a little  colour- 
ing, a tablespoonful  of  lemon- juice, 
and  sugar  if  required. 

Put  the  fruit  in  a saucepan  with  the 
water,  the  lemon-rind  in  strips,  and  the 
juice;  simmer  until  it  can  he  passed 
through  a hair  sieve,  add  the  sugar, 
and  re-heat,  then  put  in  the  colouring 
and  essence. 

If  the  apricots  are  in  heavy  syrup , 
very  little  sugar,  if  any,  will  be  wanted. 
If  in  juice,  one  or  two  ounces  will  he 
needed.  Serve  with  Apkicot  Pudding, 
or  any  similar  kind  ; or  when  cold  the 
sauce  is  delicious  with  cereal  creams  of 
any  sort. 

Apricot  Sauce  (Rich).— Put 

as  many  apricots  as  may  be  required 
in  a saucepan,  first  taking  out  the  stones 
and  dividing  them  into  quarters.  Just 
cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  add 
loaf  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  a pound 
to  a pound  of  fruit;  simmer  gently  until 
they  can  be  rubbed  through  a hair 
sieve,  then  put  them  back,  with  the 
kernels,  blanched  and  shredded,  and  a 
tublespoonful  of  sherry  or  brandy  to 
half  a pound  of  apricots.  Add  a drop 
or  two  of  noyeau  essence,  or  a tea- 
spoonful or  more  of  liqueur,  or  a table- 
spoonful of  noyeau  syrup ; re-heat,  and 
serve  hot  or  cold. 

Arrowroot  Sauce.— Required  : 
one  ounce  of  arrowroot,  a pint  of  milk, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  sugar,  and  flavour- 
ing to  taste. 

Mix  the  arrowroot  with  some  of  the 
milk  to  a paste ; boil  the  rest  of  the 
milk,  add  it,  and  boil  the  sauce  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  stir  in  the  butter 
and  sugar,  and  add  almond  essence  or 
other  flavouring,  off  the  fire. 

Arrowroot  Sauce  (Clear).— 

Pse  one  ounce  of  arrowroot  to  half  a 
pint  each  of  home-made  wine  and 
water,  with  a little  sugar.  Boil  the 
water  and  arrowroot,  then  put  in  the 
wine,  and  re-heat  the  sauce. 


For  other  methods,  see  Corn-flour 
Sauce. 

Banana  Cream  Sauce.— Re- 
quired : four  bananas,  one  ounce  of 
corn-flour,  half  a pint  of  water,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  sugar,  rose- 
water, and  a grate  of  orange-peel. 
Cost  of  bananas,  variable,  from  Id.  to 
2d.  each. 

The  fruit  must  be  ripe,  but  sound  ; 
peel  it,  and  rub  through  a sieve,  or  beat 
it  to  a pulp  in  a basin.  Mix  the  corn- 
flour smoothly  with  cold  water,  add 
the  half  pint  of  water,  boiling,  stir 
over  the  fire  until  it  boils,  and  cook  for 
five  minutes ; then  add  it  gi-adually 
to  the  banana  pulp,  off  the  fire,  beating 
well.  Put  in  sugar  to  sweeten,  from 
one  to  two  ounces,  with  a tablespoonful 
of  rose-water.  Heat  the  cream,  and 
add  it  to  the  sauce;  serve  at  once, 
without  re-heating.  Two  ounces  of 
butter  can  be  used  in  place  of  cream. 
This  is  a good  cold  sauce  ; when  to  be 
thus  served,  set  it  aside  to  cool,  on  ice 
if  handy,  and  stir  in  the  cream, 
whipped  stiffly,  just  before  serving. 

Banana  Sauce  (from  dried 
bananas).— Put  the  dried  fruit  in  a 
potato  steamer,  and  steam  it  until  soft , 
then  cook  it  in  a little  butter,  pulp  it, 
and  finish  off  as  above  directed.  Cost 
of  fruit,  variable. 

Bavarian  Sauce.— Required; 

half  a pint  of  double  cream,  half  a gill 
of  maraschino,  half  a glass  of  brandy, 
two  to  three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
a teaspoonful  of  strained  lemon- juice. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  cold 
sauces,  but  care  is  needed,  and  it  must 
be  made  as  described,  each  ingredient 
being  added  in  the  order  named.  Set 
a large  basin  on  ice,  put  in  the  cream, 
and  whip  it  to  a stiff  mass,  taking  care 
it  does  not  turn  to  butter  ; then  stir  in 
the  sugar  lightly,  next  the  brandy  and 
maraschino  very  gradually,  then  the 
lemon- juice  drop  by  drop.  Keep  on 
ice,  or  in  a refrigerator,  until  the 
moment  of  serving. 

When  making  any  rich  cold  sauce, 
of  which  cream  forms  the  foundation, 
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and  to  which  lemon  or  other  acid  is 
addod,  blend  them  as  above  directed ; 
add  nt>  sugar  until  the  cream  has 
become  stiff,  and  do  not  beat  after  the 
sugar  is  put  in.  Attention  to  theso 
apparently  trifling  details  would  pre- 
vent many  failures  and  much  waste  of 
material. 

Bermuda  Sauce. — Required:  a 
pint  of  j uice  from  red  or  black  currants, 
raspberries,  cherries,  or  strawberries — - 
currant  and  raspberry  juice  mixed  is 
perhaps  the  best  for  the  purpose — loaf 
sugar,  arrowroot,  and  brandy. 

Dissolve  as  much  sugar  as  is  re- 
quired in  the  j uice,  about  half  a pound  ; 
the  fruit  is  to  be  treated  as  if  for  jelly, 
and  the  juice  drawn  off  in  the  same 
way.  Mix  an  ounce  of  arrowroot  with 
cold  water,  add  it  to  the  syrup,  and 
stir  all  to  the  boil,  then  put  in  the 
brandy,  Unless  preferred  plain. 

This  is  an  excellent  sauce  for  many 
puddings,  both  cold  and  hot,  and  is 
wholesome  and  cheap.  It  is  especially 
recommended  with  steamed  batter  and 
all  light  puddings,  souffles,  &c.,  and 
with  cereal  creams  of  all  sorts;  or  with 
a Gateau  of  Rice,  Semolina,  &c. 

Bertranda  Sauce. — Put  four 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds  in  the  oven  after 
blanching  and  chopping  them ; when 
a good  brown  colour,  pour  over  them 
a little  milk,  and  set  them  by  the  fire 
to  infuse  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  strain 
off  the  milk,  and  add  enough  boiled 
custard  to  makeup  a pint ; add  a little 
brown  colouring  and  some  ratafias, 
about  two  ounces,  crushed  and  put 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  a little 
essence  of  almonds,  with  a teaspoonful 
of  brown  brandy.  This  may  be  served 
hot  or  cold.  It  is  a suitable  accom- 
paniment to  Little  Biiown,  Fig,  and 
other  Puddings. 

Blackberry  Sauce.— This  is  a 
favourite  almost  ever  j' where,  and  very 
wholesome,  and  there  are  various  ways 
of  making  it.  For  a plain  sauce,  make 
a tureen  of  Melted  Butter  or  Corn- 
flour Sauce,  and  add  some  bottled 
blackberry  syrup ; or,  in  the  fruit 


season,  some  juice,  drawn  off  as  for 
making  jelly.  Or,  dissolve  some  jam 
or  jelly  for  use  in  the  same  way  : if 
jam  bo  used,  it  must  be  strained  or 
sieved  to  free  it  from  the  seeds.  For 
a rich  sauce  to  be  served  cold,  good  cus- 
tard should  form  the  foundation,  and 
blackberry  brandy  be  used  to  flavour  it. 

Brandy  Sauce  (Plain).— Add 

a glass  of  brandy  to  a pint  of  Melted 
Butter  or  plain  custard.  Serve  hot  or 
cold. 

Brandy  Sauce  (Rich).— Use 

equal  measures  of  rich  melted  butter 
and  brandy ; add  the  spirit  off  the  fire, 
heat,  but  do  not  boil  again. 

Another  way. — Make  a custard  of 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a gill  of  cream, 
and  a gill  of  milk  ( see  Custards)  ; add 
a few  lumps  of  sugar,  and,  off  the  fire, 
a gill  of  pale  brandy.  If  liked,  lemon- 
rind  grated  or  Vanilla  sugar  may  be 
added  to  this  to  heighten  the  flavour. 

Another  way. — Boil  together  for  ten 
minutes  a gill  of  water  and  four  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar ; skim  a few  times,  take 
it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  a glass  of 
brandy. 

These  three  sauces  are  suitable  for 
rich  plum  puddings.  They  may  also 
be  served  with  many  other  kinds  of 
puddings,  both  hot  and  cold ; for  the 
latter  the  third  and  fourth  recipes  are 
most  suitable. 

Brown  Bread  Sauce.— Take  a 
slice  of  bread  (made  from  finely-ground 
whole-meal)  a few  days  old,  rub  it 
through  a wire  sieve,  and  add  a pint 
of  boiling  milk  to  half  a pint  of  the 
crumbs.  Crush  an  ounce  of  ratafia 
biscuits  to  powder,  sieve  them,  stir 
them  into  the  bread  and  milk,  then 
cover,  and  leave  until  cold.  Make  a 
pint  of  rich  custard,  set  aside  to  cool, 
then  stir  in  a wineglassful  of  pure 
maraschino  liqueur.  Put  the  bread  and 
milk  in  a pan,  and  stir  it  to  the  boil ; 
let  it  cool  again,  then  mix  it  with  the 
custard,  after  sweetening  to  taste,  and 
last  of  all  add  a gill  of  cream.  Serve 
very  cold  ; iced  if  possible. 

This  is  a very  delicious  sauce ; it  is 
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mainly  intended  for  serving  with  fruit 
compotes.  It  is  some  little  trouble  to 
prepare,  but  is  well  worth  it ; we 
may  mention  that  -white  bread  sauce 
similarly  made  is  a different  thing 
altogether,  and  any  attempt  to  sim- 
plify the  foregoing  or  to  alter  the 
method  of  making  it  will  result  in  dis- 
appointment. The  custard  should  he 
made  by  the  recipe  for  Rich  Custard, 
Unflavoured,  in  Custards. 

Cherry  Sauce.— Required : a 

pound  of  ripe  red  or  black  cherries,  a 
gill  of  water,  half  a pound  or  more  of 
loaf  sugar,  a few  drops  of  ratafia 
essence,  colouring,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  sherry.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Wash  and  pick  the  fruit ; put  it  in 
a stew-pan  with  the  water,  bring  to 
the  boil,  and  add  the  sugar  ; cook  until 
all  can  be  sieved,  then  return  the  sauce 
to  the  pan,  with  the  wine,  and  the 
kernels  blanched  and  shredded.  Serve 
hot  or  cold. 

Another  way. — To  obtain  a sauce  of 
fuller  flavour  stone  the  fruit  at  first 
and  crack  the  stones,  then  boil  them 
with  the  kernels  for  an  hour  in  a little 
water;  strain  off  the  water  into  the 
sauce,  and  add  the  kernels,  pounded 
or  cut  up.  A pinch  of  powdered 
■cloves  may  he  added,  and  if  the  cherries 
are  black,  port  may  he  substituted  for 
sherry.  Either  way  it  is  a good  sauce. 

Cherry  Brandy  Sauce.— Make 
:a  gill  and  a half  of  rich  Melted  But- 
ter ; add  to  it  a few  drops  of  essence 
■of  cloves  and  a glass  of  cherry  brandy, 
put  in  a few  drops  of  colouring,  and 
serve  with  any  rich  pudding,  of  which 
Metz  Pudding  is  a type.  (See  also 
Gateau  de  Fruits.) 

Chestnut- Flour  Sauce. — Re- 
quired : two  ounces  of  chestnut-flour 
'(sometimes  called  meal),  a pint  and  a 
' half  of  milk,  a little  sugar  (about  an 
ounce ; but  the  flour  varies  in  sweet- 
ness), a pinch  of  salt,  and  flavouring 
to  taste.  Cost  of  flour,  uncertain. 
French  Farine  de  Chdtaignes  is  sold  at 
a shilling  or  fifteenpence  per  pound  ; 
•but  Italian  flour,  recently  imported, 


and  sold  loose,  is  from  fourpence  to 
sixpence  only. 

Blend  the  flour  with  cold  milk  to  a 
paste ; add  the  rest  of  the  milk,  boiling, 
then  simmer  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  stirring  almost  all  the  time, 
sweeten,  and  flavour  with  lemon-rind, 
or  spice  essence,  or  ground  nutmeg  or 
cloves ; very  little  is  required. 

Another  way:  Richer. — Use  a pint  of 
milk,  and  wdien  the  sauce  is  cooked 
add  a gill  of  hot  cream  and  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  then  thicken 
in  a double  saucepan  or  bain-marie. 
Vanilla  flavouring,  a few  drops,  may 
be  used  for  this.  If  to  be  served  cold, 
beat  the  cream  up  stiffly,  and  add  it 
last  thing. 

Chocolate  Sauce. — Required  : 

three  gills  of  water,  two  ounces  of 
castor  sugar,  two  ounces  of  good 
chocolate,  flavoured  with  vanilla  (fail- 
ing this,  use  a little  vanilla  essence),, 
an  ounce  of  arrowroot,  corn-flour,  or 
rice-flour,  and  a tablespoonful  of  cream. 
Cost,  about  od. 

“ Soluble  chocolate  ” is  best  for  this,, 
but  ordinary  cake  chocolate  will  do. 
Mix  it,  after  breaking  it  up,  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  a little  of  the  water, 
boiling,  add  the  rest  of  the  water  and 
the  sugar,  boil  up ; then  mix  the 
arrowroot  with  cold  water  to  a paste,, 
add  it,  and  boil  for  a minute  ; stir  in 
the  cream,  and  serve.  If  rice-flour  is 
used,  cook  it  for  ten  minutes.  Colour 
with  coffee  broicn  ( see  Ices). 

Chocolate  Sauce  (Rich). — 

Required  : three  gills  of  milk,  one  gill 
of  cream,  one  egg,  three  ounces  of  good 
chocolate,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  half 
an  ounce  of  arrowroot,  and  vanilla 
essence. 

Prepare  the  chocolate  as  above,  using 
milk  instead  of  water ; add  the  arrow- 
root,  and  beat  in  the  egg  off  the  fire. 
Beat  the  cream  in  after  separately 
heating  it,  then  flavour  to  taste.  The 
exact  quantities  of  sugar  and  vanilla 
must  be  determined  by  the  kind  of 
chocolate  used ; somo  of  the  very  best 
is  strongly  flavoured  with  vanilla,  and 
contains  but  little  sugar.  In  addition 
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to  the  vanilla,  a pinch  of  ground 
cinnamon  may  be  added  if  the  flavour 
is  liked. 

Claret  Sauce. — Required  : half 
a pint  of  good  claret,  two  eggs,  a tea- 
spoonful of  red-currant  jelly,  a few 
drops  of  essence  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
or  nutmeg  ; one  to  two  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot,  and 
a little  water.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Blend  the  arrowroot  and  water,  add 
a little  of  the  claret,  and  stir  to  the 
boil ; then  put  the  rest  of  the  wine  in 
the  pan,  with  the  eggs,  first  beaten,  and 
all  the  other  ingredients.  Whip  the 
sauce  quickly  until  frothy  and  on  the 
point  of  boiling,  then  pour  it  over  a 
hot  pudding. 

Another  way. — Use  a tablespoonful 
of  apple  jelly  (omitting  the  red-cur- 
rant), add  a glass  of  port,  and  proceed 
as  above  directed.  This  is  a rich 
sauce. 

Climax  Sauce  (see  Climax  Pud- 
ding).— Serve  with  it  the  following 
sauce  : Mix  together  a tablespoonful 
of  lemon  conserve  ( see  Lemon  Cheese- 
cakes in  Pastry),  the  same  measure  of 
the  crumbs  of  a sponge  finger  biscuit 
and  lemon  marmalade;  add  a table- 
spoonful of  rum,  and  the  same  of 
sherry,  cover,  and  set  the  pan  in  a 
warm  place  for  a short  time,  then  stir 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  melted 
butter,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and 
a teaspoonful  of  castor  sugar ; stir 
until  quite  hot,  and  serve.  This  sauce 
is  equally  good  with  other  puddings, 
as  Lemon  or  Orange  Puddings,  &c. 

Cocoa-nut  Sauce. — Required  : 
the  white  part  of  half  a cocoa-nut 
finely  grated,  water,  sugar,  cream,  and 
a little  essence  of  vanilla,  or  some 
rose-water  or  orange-flower- water. 

Put  the  nut  in  an  enamelled  pan 
(see  that  no  bits  of  brown  skin  are 
mixed  with  it) ; first  cover  it  with  cold 
water,  and  boil  it  softly  for  an  hour, 
then  flavour  and  sweeten  to  taste,  and 
put  in  some  boiling  cream,  or  add  some 
of  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  if  very 
sweet  and  good ; boil  again — it  should 


be  like  thick  cream — and  serve  hot  or 
cold. 

Another  way. — Simmer  the  nut  in  its 
own  milk  with  a little  water,  if  required, 
then  add  a little  cream  last  thing,  and 
a well-beaten  egg,  with  the  grated  rind 
of  an  orange ; beat  hard  for  a minute- 
after  the  egg  is  in.  This  is  a very 
useful  pudding  sauce. 

Cocoa-nut  Sauce  from  DesiC' 
cated  Nut. — Dried- eocoa-nut  may 
be  bought  sweetened:  qe  plain;  in 
either  case  it  should  be  soaked  for  a- 
short  time  in  cold  water  before  its 
conversion  into  sauce.  It  can  then  be 
finished  off  in  either  of  the  foregoing: 
ways.  The  best  qualities  of  the  dried, 
nut  are  decidedly  preferable  to  a fresh 
nut  of  inferior  quality ; they  should, 
never  be  used  if  rancid  in  the  least- 
degree.  (See  Cocoa-nut  and  Orange- 
Pudding.) 

Coffee  Sauce. — Required  : the' 
third  of  a pint  of  strong  clear  coffee,, 
made  as  for  Coffee  Cream  Ice  or,, 
if  more  convenient,  coffee  essence  may 
be  used  ; four  times  the  usual  quantity 
will  be  required.  Mix  with  it  two-- 
thirds  of  a pint  of  custard  ( see  Rich 
Custard,  Unflavouked),  add  a couple- 
of  ounces  of  loaf  'sugar  and  a good 
flavouring  of  vanilla,  then  stir  the- 
mixture  in  the  bain-marie  until  thick 
and  at  boiling  point;  add  half  a gill- 
of  thick  cream,  and  serve  hot  with 
coffee  souffle,  or  cold  with  coffee  and. 
vanilla  cream. 

Corn-flour  Sauce.— For  a plain 
sauce,  mix  one  ounce  of  corn-flour  to 
a smooth  paste  with  cold  water ; first 
make  a hollow  in  the  centre  of  the 
flour,  pour  in  the  water  slowly,  and 
stir  with  the  back  of  a small  wooden 
spoon  ; when  free  from  lumps,  add  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  or  milk,  pour- 
into  a saucepan,  and  stir  until  it  boils  - 
up,  then  simmer  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  ■ 
and  sweeten  to  taste ; add  a little  • 
nutmeg  or  other  spice,  and  serve  with 
plain  puddings. 

Another  way. — Use  jam  instead  of 
sugar,  or  a little  fruit  syrup  of  any 
kind ; or  add,  off  the  fire,  a few  drops  • 
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of  essence  of  lemons,  vanilla,  or  any 
other  well-known  kinds. 

Make  plain  Arrowroot  Sauce  in 
the  same  way. 

Cosmopolitan  Sauce. — For 

this,  five  ingredients  are  required:  viz., 
equal  measures  of  port,  brandy,  red- 
currant  jelly,  raspberry  vinegar,  and 
rich  melted  butter. 

Put  the  melted  butter  in  a saucepan, 
with  the  wine  and  brandy,  add  the 
raspberry  vinegar,  and  take  from  the 
fire ; melt  the  jelly,  and  stir  it  into  the 
sauce,  which  will  be  found  very  good 
with  hot  puddings. 

Curacoa  Sauce.— Make  a pint 
of  custard,  medium  or  rich,  and  flavour 
it  with  a tablespoonful  of  curacoa 
liqueur,  or  use  the  syrup,  increasing 
the  quantity.  Brandy  is  often  added 
to  this.  It  is  suitable  for  serving  with 
any  pudding  for  which  the  same 
flavouring  has  been  used. 

Currant  Sauce. — Use  red  or 

black  currants,  in  the  way  directed 
under  Blackberry  Sauce. 

Diplomatist’s  Own  Sauce.— 

Required : a pint  of  rich  custard,  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  brandy  and  the 
syrup  from  preserved  ginger,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  ginger  cut  small, 
and  a teaspoonful  each  of  essence  of 
vanilla  and  lemon- juice. 

Let  the  custard  cool,  then  add  the 
other  ingredients;  leave  until  cold, 
then  pour  it  round  the  pudding.  (See 
Diplomatist’s  Own  Pudding.) 

German  Pudding  Sauce.— 

Required  : the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a 
gill  and  a half  of  light  wine,  sugar  to 
sweeten. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  wine,  heat 
it,  and  add  it  to  the  eggs,  first  tho- 
roughly whisked  in  a basin.  Put  the 
whole  into  a pan,  and  whisk  over  the 
fire  until  frothy  and  hot,  but  not  quite 
boiling.  The  j uico  of  half  a lemon  is 
sometimes  added  to  this.  Serve  with 
German  Pudding. 

Ginger  Sauce  (Plain).— Add 

a little  grated  ginger  or  a few  drops 
of  essence  of  ginger  to  a tureen  of 


melted  butter,  with  a little  lemon- juice, 
and  sugar  to  taste. 

Ginger  Sauce  (Rich).— Make 
a custard  with  a gill  each  of  milk  and 
cream  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
Stir  in  a gill  of  preserved  ginger  syrup, 
the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and 
half  an  ounce  or  more  of  castor  sugar ; 
serve  with  Rich  Ginger  Pudding. 

Another  ivay. — Put  a gill  of  Melted 
Butter  (rich)  in  a saucepan,  with  half 
a gill  of  ginger  syrup  and  a table- 
spoonful of  orange- juice ; add  a few 
lumps  of  sugar,  stir  to  the  boil,  then 
put  in  a tablespoonful  of  ginger  wine, 
raisin  wine,  or  sherry. 

Hard  Sauce,  American. — 

Required  : four  ounces  of  butter,  eight 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  a glass  of 
sherry  or  Madeira,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  lemon- juice.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Put  the  butter  in  a bowl,  beat  it  to 
a cream,  as  if  for  making  cakes,  add 
the  sugar,  and  beat  hard  for  several 
minutes,  then  the  wine  and  j uice  very 
gradually ; when  quite  stiff,  set  on  ice 
to  cool ; or  put  it  in  an  ice  cave  for  a 
short  time. 

Another  way. — Make  as  above,  add- 
ing half  a glass  of  rum  and  a table- 
spoonful of  pineapple  syrup  in  place 
of  the  wine  and  lemon- juice. 

Another  way. — As  above,  with 

brandy  and  vanilla  essence  in  place  of 
the  rum  and  pineapple. 

Another  way. — Use  butter  and  sugar 
as  in  the  first  recipe ; add  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  red  or  black  currant  jelly 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon;  or 
reduce  the  sugar  and  increase  the 
jelly.  In  cold  weather  the  butter  may 
be  put  in  a warm  basin,  and  the  jar 
containing  the  jelly  set  in  a pan  of  hot 
water  for  a short  time.  The  blending 
of  the  ingredients  will  be  thereby 
facilitated. 

These  sauces  are  served  with  all 
sorts  of  puddings,  both  hot  and  cold, 
and  with  creams,  blancmanges,  &c. 

Honey  Sauce. — This  is  made 
simply  by  adding  a gill  of  clear  honey 
to  a pint  of  melted  butter  or  corn-flour 
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sauce.  It  may  be  served  with  many 
kinds  of  pudding. 

Imperial  Sauce. — Required : a 
pound  of  French  plums  (Carlsbad, 
Imperial),  a gill  of  water,  a gill  and 
a half  of  claret,  a glass  of  port,  a little 
spice  if  liked,  and  a grate  or  two  of 
lemon  or  orange  rind.  Cost  of  plums, 
about  Is.  2d. 

Simmer  the  fruit,  water,  and  claret 
( sec  Prune  Sauce)  ; when  done,  rub  it 
through  a sieve  ; blanch  and  shred  the 
kernels,  add  them  with  the  sugar  and 
lemon-rind,  or  a teaspoonful  of  juice, 
and  the  spice — cloves,  nutmeg,  cinna- 
mon, or  allspice;  bring  to  the  boil, 
then  stir  in  the  port,  and  serve  hot  or 
cold.  (See  Imperial  Pudding.) 

For  a better  sauce,  use  three  gills  of 
claret;  instead  of  sugar  some  red- 
currant  jelly  may  be  added,  a very  rich 
and  delicious  sauce  being  the  result. 
For  a plainer  sauce,  use  water  only,  or 
reduce  the  wines  as  desired. 

Jam  Sauce  (Plain). — Required: 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  raspberry  or 
currant  jam  (gooseberry,  strawberry, 
or  blackberry,  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way),  the  same  measure  of  water,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  half  a dozen 
lumps  of  sugar,  a few  drops  of  carmine, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  corn-flour.  Cost, 
about  4d. 

Mix  the  jam,  water,  and  sugar,  and 
stir  until  the  mixture  boils ; mix  the 
arrowroot  and  lemon-juice,  add  to  the 
rest,  stir,  and  boil  a minute  longer, 
then  strain  through  a fine  strainer,  and 
add  the  colouring.  This  is  a useful 
pudding  sauce.  For  a better  sauce, 
put  in  a tablespoonful  of  wine. 

Another  way. — To  a pint  of  plain 
Melted  Butter  add  a teacupful,  or 
thereabouts,  of  any  kind  of  jam ; if 
stoneless,  it  may  be  sieved  or  strained 
or  not,  according  to  taste,  but  with 
stones  it  must  be  strained ; if  a red 
jam  is  used,  a few  drops  of  colouring 
will  improve  it,  and  a teaspoonful  or 
less  of  lemon- juice  brings  out  the 
flavour. 

Another  way. — Use  a sauce  made  of 
corn-flour  and  water,  one  ounce  to  half 


a pint,  with  one  ounce  of  butter  stirred 
in ; then  add  half  a cup  of  jam.  This 
is  suitable  for  plain  puddings  for 
children’s  dinners. 

J elly  Sauce,  American. — 

Required  : half  a pound  of  red-currant 
jelly,  the  rind  and  juice  of  a large 
lemon,  a grate  or  two  of  nutmeg,  a 
glass  of  wine,  sherry  or  Madeira, 
and  two  ounces  of  butter.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

Cream  the  butter  as  if  for  cakes, 
add  the  jelly,  with  the  grated  rind  and 
strained  juice  of  the  lemon,  little  by 
little,  beat  very  thoroughly,  and  leave 
on  ice  until  wanted.  Serve  witli  pud- 
dings : if  with  cold  ones,  place  it 
rockily  round  them ; with  hot  ones, 
serve  in  a separate  dish.  If  required 
as  an  accompaniment  to  cereal  creams, 
&c.,  this  sauce  makes  a very  pretty 
garnish,  and  should  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  whipped  cream. 

Jelly  Sauce,  Economical.— 

A very  simple  sauce  may  be  made  from 
any  of  the  tablet  jellies. 

Dissolve  the  tablet  just  as  if  for  a 
moulded  jelly,  but  reduce  the  quantity 
of  water  : i.e.,  from  a pint  tablet  make 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a pint  only. 
A small  quantity  of  corn-flour  may  be 
added  to  give  body ; it  should  be  boiled 
up  separately  in  a little  water  before 
adding  it ; a spoonful  of  jam,  same 
flavour  as  the  jelly,  is  a further  im- 
provement, and  orange  marmalade 
may  be  used  with  orange  or  lemon 
jelly. 

Serve  with  plain  puddings,  boiled 
rice,  com-flour,  &c. 

Lemon  Sauce,  Plain.— Re- 
quired ; one  lemon,  a gill  and  a half  of 
water,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a little 
corn-flour. 

This  is  very  simply  made.  Put  the 
sugar  and  water  in  a saucepan,  add  the 
strained  lemon- juice,  and  boil  for  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  then  add  the  rind 
of  the  fruit,  grated,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  com-flour  mixed  with  cold  water ; 
boil  a few  minutes,  and  serve  hot  or 
cold. 
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Orange  Sauce  can  be  made  thus, 
but  less  sugar  is  required. 

Lemon  Sauce,  Rich. — Re- 

quired : half  a pint  of  rich  Melted 
Butter,  a tablespoonful  and  a half  of 
lemon  conserve  (see  Lemon  Cheese- 
cakes), and  the  same  measure  of  raisin 
wine  or  sherry,  with  a little  sugar  and 
the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon. 

Heat  the  melted  butter,  add  the 
conserve  and  the  other  ingredients 
gradually ; use  as  little  sugar  as  possi- 
ble : the  lemon  flavour  should  not  be 
destroyed. 

Lime  Sauce.— Pure  lime-juice, 
a wineglassful  or  more,  added  to  a 
tureen  of  melted  butter,  sweetened  to 
taste,  is  a very  pleasant  sauce,  and  if 
honey  is  used  instead  of  sugar  it  is 
greatly  improved.  This  is  suitable 
for  plain  suet  puddings,  dumplings, 
&c. 

Liqueur  Sauce.  — There  are 
various  ways  of  making  this  sauce. 
The  usual  liqueurs  employed  for  the 
purpose  are  curaqoa,  maraschino, 
noyeau,  kirsch,  and  chartreuse  (for 
others,  see  Liqueurs).  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  exactly  the  required 
quantities : the  strength  varies  much, 
and  many  British  liqueurs  are  now 
sold — very  good  in  some  cases,  but 
still  they  are  but  imitations  of  the 
genuine  thing ; perhaps  maraschino  is 
one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  certainly'  the 
most  useful.  We  may,  however,  put 
down  a half  gill  as  an  approximate 
quantity  for  half  a pint  of  sauce, 
supposing  rich  melted  butter  to  form 
the  foundation,  though  a larger  quan- 
tity' would  better  suit  the  palates 
of  many  people.  The  sauce  may' 
also  be  made  in  the  way  given  for 
Madeira  Sauce,  the  liqueur  being 
added,  and  the  wine  reduced  in  pro- 
portion ; or,  an  ordinary  rich  custard 
may'  be  employ'ed  for  the  basis ; off 
the  fire,  add  from  half  to  a gill  of 
liqueur,  and  serve  either  cold  or  hot. 
One  thing  should  be  especially'  borne 
in  mind;  these  sauces  are  expensive, 
and  to  retain  the  full  flavour,  and  so 


avoid  waste,  the  liqueurs  should  not 
be  boiled,  or  unduly  heated ; if  they 
are,  the  quantity  needs  to  be  doubled. 
Various  recipes  for  home-made  liqueurs 
will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings  in  a chapter  on  Beverages. 

Madeira  Sauce. — Put  the  yrolks 
of  four  fresh  eggs  in  a good-sized 
saucepan,  with  a gill  and  a half  of 
Madeira,  add  two  to  three  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  rasped  on  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  to  extract  all  the  yellow ; set 
the  pan  in  the  bain-marie  or  a large 
pan  of  hot  water,  and  with  a chocolate 
mill  or  an  egg-whisk,  mill  or  whisk 
the  sauce  until  it  is  thick,  then  take  it 
from  the  fire  instantly,  and  serve  with 
a rich  pudding.  It  is  very  nice  with 
Christmas  Plum  Puddings. 

Matrimony  Sauce,  Plain. — 

Mix  a pint  of  Melted  Butter,  a heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar  (or 
treacle),  and  lemon- juice;  make  hot, 
and  serve.  This  is  an  old-fashioned 
sauce,  best  known  in  connection  with 
yreast  or  suet  dumplings. 

Another  way. — Use  jam  instead  of 
sugar,  or  honey  or  marmalade ; and 
vinegar  is  often  used  in  place  of 
lemon-juice.  In  fact,  the  sauce  is  said 
to  take  its  name  from  the  combination 
of  an  acid  and  a sweet. 

Nonesuch.  Sauce. — Pick  and 
stone  half  a pound  of  Muscatel  raisins, 
cut  them  into  quarters,  and  just  cover 
them  with  boiling  water;  cover,  and 
leave  for  an  horn-  or  two,  then  set  the 
jar  or  basin  containing  the  fruit  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water,  and  cook  softly 
until  all  can  be  passed  readily  through 
a sieve.  Put  the  sauce  in  a saucepan, 
and  stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot 
mixed  with  rose-water  to  a paste,  just 
bring  it  to  the  boil,  then  take  from  the 
fire  instantly,  and  stir  in  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  pale  brandy.  Serve  with  None- 
such Pudding,  or  any'  good  pudding, 
steamed  or  boiled. 

Orange  Custard  Sauce, 

Rich. — Required  : a gill  of  cream,  a 
gill  of  milk,  half  a gill  of  orange- 
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flower  water,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
castor  sugar,  and  a little  “apricot 
yellow  ” colouring.  (See  page  84.) 

Wipe  the  orange,  grate  the  rind  of 
half  of  it  into  a jar,  add  the  other 
ingredients,  with  a few  drops  of  vanilla 
essence,  set  the  jar  in  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  whip  the  sauce  until 
it  thickens  : it  must  then  betaken  from 
the  fire  at  once  ; colour  a rich  yellow. 

The  yolks  of  the  eggs  only  are 
needed ; they  must  be  very  carefully 
separated  from  the  whites  and  per- 
fectly fresh,  or  the  delicate  flavour  of 
this  sauce  will  suffer. 

Orange  Sauce. — Required : three 
large  sweet  oranges,  a dessertspoonful 
of  arrowroot,  a gill  of  cold  water,  and 
some  loaf  sugar.  Cost,  about  5d. 

Wipe  the  fruit,  rasp  it  with  a few 
lumps  of  sugar  to  extract  the  yellow 
part  of  the  rind,  and  put  the  sugar  in 
a saucepan  with  the  water ; bring  to 
the  boil,  then  put  in  the  pulp  and  juice 
of  the  orange — the  pips  and  white 
skin  being  first  removed ; a spoon 
should  be  used  for  scraping  out  the 
pulp— and  thicken  with  the  arrowroot; 
add  a little  more  sugar  if  required, 
boil  up,  and  serve. 

For  a very  superior  sauce  of  this 
kind  use  the  juice  of  an  extra  orange 
in  which  to  dissolve  the  sugar  (omit- 
ting the  water),  then  proceed  as  above, 
and  when  the  sauce  is  done  rub  it 
through  a sieve,  and  re-heat  it  with 
a tablespoonful  of  maraschino  or 
curagoa. 

Orange  Sauce,  Plain— Put 

half  a pint  of  plain  Melted  Butter  in 
a saucepan,  with  one  to  two  ounces  of 
sugar  and  the  strained  juice  of  a large 
orange ; remove  the  yellow  rind  first, 
either  by  grating  it  or  peeling,  and 
cutting  into  very  thin  shreds ; if  the 
latter,  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  in  water 
to  cover,  and  add  to  the  sauce ; if 
grated,  stir  it  into  the  sauce  with  the 
j uice.  Serve  with  any  plain  pudding. 

The  sauce  in  the  previous  recipe  is 
only  suitable  for  rich  puddings  or 
Orange  Soueele. 


Peacli  Sauce  (see  ArnicoT 
Sauce). — Make  this  in  the  same  way, 
using  peaches  instead  of  apricots,  and 
reducing  the  lemon  by  half,  also  the 
water ; in  addition  to  the  flavouring, 
add  a dessertspoonful  of  brandy. 
Noyeau  is  more  suitable  than  almond 
flavouring,  if  at  hand,  and  the  kernels 
of  the  peach  stones,  skinned  and 
poundeu,  are  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  sauce. 

Peach  Sauce  from  Fresh 
Fruit. — Divide  the  fruit,  and  lay  it 
in  a saucepan,  with  a gill  of  water  and 
four  ounces  of  crushed  lump  sugar  to 
half  a pound;  add  the  kernels  after 
blanching  and.  shredding  them,  and 
boil  altogether  to  a pulp,  then  rub 
the  puree  through  a hair  sieve ; re-heat 
it,  and  add  a tablespoonful  of  red- 
currant  juice,  from  fresh  or  bottled 
fruit,  or  a little  lemon- juice  and  a 
few  drops  of  carmine,  with  more 
sugar  if  required,  and  if  liked,  a tea- 
spoonful of  brandy.  Serve  hot  or 
cold ; if  the  latter,  set  it  on  ice  for  an 
hour  or  so. 

Nectarines  can  be  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Peach  sauce  with  raisins  is  a 
favourite  sauce  in  America  ; it  is  made 
by  boiling  stoned  raisins  in  the  juice 
of  canned  peaches  until  soft ; it  is 
then  sweetened  and  flavoured,  and 
served  with  or  without  the  raisins, 
according  to  taste. 

Pineapple  Sauce,  Plain. — 

Put  half  a pint  of  the  syrup  from 
tinned  pineapple  into  a stew-pan,  with 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; mix  a tea- 
spoonful of  arrowroot  with  cold  water, 
add  it,  and  boil  up  the  sauce ; if  not 
sweet  enough,  put  in  a few  lumps  of 
sugar ; when  dissolved,  it  is  ready  to 
serve. 

For  a richer  sauce,  add  a glass  ot 
sherry  or  half  a glass  of  rum  -the 
latter  always  blends  well  with  pine- 
apple — and  a tablespoonful  of  pine- 
apple jam,  or  the  grated  pine  sold  in 
tins. 
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Pineapple  Sauce,  Rich. — 

Put  a small  tin  of  grated  pine  in  a 
saucepan,  with  a glass  of  sherry  and 
half  a glass  of  rum,  a half  teaspoonful 
of  lemon-juice,  and  half  that  measure 
of  grated  lemon-peel;  put  in  a little 
castor  sugar,  about  an  ounce,  stir  just 
to  the  boil,  and  serve  hot  or  cold.  In 
the  latter  form  this  is  particularly 
suitable  for  serving  with  blancmange, 
cereal  cream,  custard  pudding,  &c. 

Prune  Sauce.— Required  : a 

pound  of  prunes,  a gill  of  water,  a gill 
of  claret,  sugar,  and  lemon- juice. 

Wash  the  prunes  thoroughly,  rub- 
bing them  between  the  hands : they 
are  often  very  dirty ; put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  the  water  and  claret, 
bring  slowly  to  the  boil,  and  cook  until 
they  are  half  done,  then  add  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  and  cook  until  soft ; pass 
the  liquor  through  a strainer,  and  stone 
the  fruit,  rub  the  latter  through  a 
sieve,  mix  it  with  the  juice,  and  sweeten 
with  loaf  sugar, from  four  to  six  ounces; 
put  in  a few  drops  of  essence  of  nut- 
meg or  any  other  spice,  or  a pinch  of 
mixed  spice,  and  stir  the  whole  over 
the  fire  until  it  boils.  Serve  with 
boiled  puddings,  or,  when  cold,  it  is  a 
wholesome  and  delicious  accompani- 
ment to  cereal  creams,  &c. 

If  the  prunes  are  very  dry,  they 
may  require  from  a gill  to  half  a pint 
more  water.  For  a plain  sauce,  all 
water  instead  of  claret  may  be  used. 
It  is  important  that  no  sugar  be  put  in 
at  first,  or  the  fruit  will  take  much 
longer  to  soften,  and  be  more  difficult 
to  sieve.  As  a great  improvement  to 
the  above,  we  advise  that  the  kernels 
be  blanched  and  shredded,  and  added 
with  the  sugar. 

Punch  Sauce. — Required : a gill 
of  rich  Melted  Buttek,  a glass  of 
sherry,  half  a glass  of  brandy,  a lemon, 
loaf  sugar,  and  two  eggs  ; a few  drops 
of  spice  essence,  if  liked. 

Wipe  the  lemon  with  a cloth,  take 
off  the  yellow  rind  by  rasping  it  with 
the  sugar,  from  two  to  three  ounces, 
put  it  in  a saucepan  with  the  wine  and. 
firandy,  add  the  melted  butter  (pre- 


viously boiled  in  the  usual  way)  and 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  well  whisked ; 
set  the  pan  in  a bain-marie  or  another 
pan  of  hot  water,  and  whisk  the  sauce 
until  thick  and  nearly  boiling.  Before 
adding  the  melted  butter,  crush  the 
sugar  or  let  it  dissolve,  and  strain  the 
eggs  after  beating  them,  before  adding 
them.  This  may  be  varied  by  using 
rum  instead  of  sherry,  or  whisky 
instead  of  brandy  ; or  the  melted  butter 
may  be  increased  and  the  eggs  omitted 
if  a plainer  sauce  is  required  : in  that 
case  it  should  just  be  stirred,  not 
whisked,  until  hot.  An  orange  may 
be  used  instead  of  a lemon.  Serve 
with  any  good  pudding. 

Punch  Sauce  No.  2. — Re- 
quired : a gill  each  of  rum  and 
Madeira,  half  a gill  each  of  water  and 
orange- juice,  the  rind  of  half  an  orange, 
from  two  to  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot. 

Boil  the  orange-juice,  sugar,  water, 
and  grated  orange-rind  to  a syrup, 
mix  the  arrowroot  with  a little  cold 
water,  add  it,  and  boil  up ; put  in  the 
wine  and  rind,  and  thoroughly  heat, 
but  do  not  boil  the  sauce.  Serve  wiith 
Plum  Puddings.  (See  also  Souffles 
of  various  kinds.) 

Quince  Sauce  (from  Canned 
Fruit). — Required  : a tin  of  quinces, 
sugar,  spice,  and  colouring.  Cost, 
about lOd. 

Turn  the  quinces,  with  their  juice, 
into  an  enamelled  pan;  add  a little 
essence  of  any  spice  (cloves,  cinnamon, 
mace,  of  nutmeg  are  most  suitable), 
boil  for  a few  minutes,  then  add  as 
much  sugar  as  may  be  required  (some- 
times none  is  needed)  ; when  soft,  nib 
all  through  a sieve  ; re-heat,  and  colour 
the  sauce  if  necessary  (it  should  be  a 
pale  pink),  and  serve.  The  fruit  makes 
a nice  dessert  dish.  If  a small  quantity 
of  sauce  only  is  needed,  put  some  of 
the  fruit  aside,  for  serving  plain  or 
with  cream,  and  make  sauco  of  the 
rest ; it  must  be  boiled  longer  than 
usual,  or,  owing  to  the  larger  proportion 
of  juice,  it  would  be  too  thin. 
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Canned  pears  make  a good  sauce  of 
this  kind.  They  aro  suitable  for 
serving  with  cereal  puddings  or 
creams. 

Raspberry  Sauce.  — (See 
Black berhy  Sauce,  and  substitute 
raspberries.  A little  colouring  im- 
proves the  appearance.) 

Rose  Custard  Sauce.— Make 
a pint  of  rich  or  medium  custard  ( see 
CusTAitn),  add  half  a gill  of  rose-water, 
and  colour  it  a pale  pink ; pour  it 
round  the  pudding  ( see  Pudding  a la 
Bose),  and  sprinkle  it  with  crystallised 
rose-leaves. 

The  above  is  also  suitable  for  serving 
with  any  light  pudding  or  souffle. 

Royal  Sauce. — Make  a pint  of 
rich  custard,  colour  it  a pale  pink,  and 
add  to  it  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of 
mixed  crystallised  fruits,  which  have 
lain  in  enough  liqueur  and  sherry  to 
cover  them  for  several  hours ; they 
should  be  cut  up  very  small,  and  the 
greater  the  variety  both  of  colours  and 
flavours  the  better.  Set  aside  to  cool, 
and  place  it  on  ice  or  in  an  ice  cave  for 
an  hour,  before  serving  with  any  rich 
cold  pudding  of  the  ordinary  kind,  or 
with  Royal,  or  any  other  iced  pud- 
ding. 

Royal  Seville  Sauce.— Re- 
quired : a quarter-pound  jar  of  Seville 
orange  jelly,  a tablespoonful  of  orange 
brandy,  a teaspoonful  each  of  lemon- 
juice  and  castor  sugar,  and  the  same 
measure,  or  rather  more,  of  maras- 
chino. 

Dissolve  the  jolly  by  gentle  heat, 
add  the  other  ingredients,  stir  for  a 
minute  without  boiling,  and  serve. 
There  are  few  better  sauces  than  1 his, 
and  it  is  equally  good  hot  or  cold.  In 
the  latter  case,  let  the  jelly  cool  before 
adding  the  spirit,  and  use  double  the 
quantity  of  brandy,  sugar,  and  lemon- 
juice.  ( See  Royal  Seville  Pudding.) 

Sauce  a la  Comtesse.— Put 

in  a lined  saucepan  a jar  of  green 
gooseberry  j elly — about  half  a pound ; 
as  soon  as  dissolved,  add  to  it  a table- 


spoonful  of  pale  brandy  and  a little 
colouring.  Cut  up  finely  some  mixed 
green  fruits,  glace,  not  crystallised, 
angelica,  almonds,  &c.,  enough  to  fill 
a couple  of  tablespoons ; stir  them  in, 
and  leave  the  sauce  a short  time,  then 
serve  it  hot  with  Pudding  a la 
Comtesse,  or  any  similar  sort. 

Sauce  & la  Damiette. — Re- 
quired : six  bitter  almonds,  a gill  of 
milk,  a gill  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  some  chestnuts,  a tablespoonful 
of  castor  sugar,  and  a little  flavouring. 

Blanch  the  almonds,  cut  them  up, 
and  infuse  them  in  the  milk  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  it  should  bo  set 
on  the  range  to  keep  warm,  but  not  to 
boil ; strain  it  when  flavoured  nicely, 
add  it  to  the  cream,  sugar,  and  beaten 
eggs,  and  stir  in  the  bain-marie  to 
thicken.  Boil  some  chestnuts,  rub 
them  through  a hair  sieve,  and  mix  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  puree  with  the 
cream,  &c.,  then  stir  in  a little  brandy 
or  essence  of  vanilla ; re-heat  in  the 
bain-marie,  and  serve  hot  with  Pudding 
a la  Damiette,  or  with  a good  chest- 
nut or  potato  pudding  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  (See  recipes.) 

If  the  chestnuts  are  not  obtainable, 
use  chestnut-flour ; it  should  be  boiled 
in  the  milk,  then  added  to  the  eggs, 
cream,  &c. 

Sauce  a la  Duchesse. — Beat 
three  ounces  of  butter  to  a cream,  add 
three  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  and  beat 
for  ten  minutes  or  more,  then  add  a 
wineglassful  of  orange  flower-water, 
with  half  the  quantity  of  capillaire 
syrup  and  a tablespoonful  of  sherry ; 
put  all  in  a saucepan,  and  stir  until 
quite  hot,  then  serve. 

This  is  a very  rich  sauce,  only  suit- 
able for  high-class  puddings.  ' ( See 
Duchesse  Pudding.) 

The  sauce  may  be  served  cold; 
it  should  be  placed  on  ice  or  in  a 
refrigerator. 

Sauce  a la  Victoria.— Set  a 

jar  of  damson  jam  in  a pan  of^  boiling 
water ; when  heated  and  liquefied,  pass 
it  through  a hair  sieve,  the  syrupy 
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portion  only ; put  about  a teacupful 
in  a saucepan,  with  half  a glass  of 
port  and  a few  drops  only  of  lemon- 
juice;  as  soon  as  hot,  servo  round  a 
pudding  of  light  batter,  or  any  with 
which  the  rich  colour  of  the  sauce 
forms  a contrast.  ( See  Pudding  a la 
yiCTORIA.) 

A very  good  imitation  of  the  fore- 
going may  be  made  by  the  aid  of  tho 
syrup  from  bottled  damsons.  It  should 
be  boiled  up,  with  more  sugar  if 
required,  and  finished  off  as  above 
directed. 

Sauce  of  Four  Fruits. — 

Required  : half  an  orange,  half  a lemon, 
a small  teacupful  of  stoned  raisins, 
quartered,  the  same  measure  of  apples, 
first  peeled,  cored,  and  cut  into  dice, 
one  pint  of  Melted  Butter  made  thin, 
a glass  of  wine,  sugar,  and  spice. 

First  cut  the  rind  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  into  strips  ; boil  them  in  a little 
water  to  draw  out  tho  flavour,  add  the 
water  to  the  melted  butter,  put  in  the 
raisins  and  apples,  then  the  orange 
and  lemon,  freed  from  skin  and  pips, 
and  cut  up  like  the  apples,  put  in  a 
little  sugar,  with  grated ' ginger,  and 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon  to  taste,  and  boil 
slowly  ; the  fruit  should  be  tender,  but 
not  broken  up.  Last  thing  add  the 
wine,  and  as  much  more  sugar  as  may 
be  required. 

This  is  an  American  sauce,  and  a very 
good  one  for  many  kinds  of  hot 
puddings. 

Another  way. — Use  pineapples  in- 
stead of  apples,  and  rum  instead  of 
wine;  then  the  spice  should  be  re- 
duced. 

Sovereign  Sauce.— Take  half  a 
pint  of  jelly  which  has  been  clarified 
in  the  usual  -way,  and  coloured  pink 
{see  Jellies),  and  mix  with  it  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  port : it  must 
be  clear  : the  dregs  will  not  do  for  this 
sauce;  it  should  be  added  when  tho 
jelly  is  cool,  but  before  it  begins  to 
set.  Put  aside  until  cold,  then  at  the 
moment  of  serving  put  in  a small 
quantity  of  gold  leaf.  ( See  Jellies.) 

Ihis  is  a suitable  accompaniment  to 


various  cold  sweets.  ( See  Sovereign 
Gateau,  and  other  dishes  in  the  Chapter 
on  Sweets.) 

Tunis  Sauce.  — Required  : a 
pound  of  good  dates  (if  Tunis  are  not 
obtainable,  use  Tafilat),  water,  and  a 
little  lemon- juice.  Cost  of  dates,  5d. 
to  8d.  per  lb. 

Cut  the  dates  up  small,  put  them 
with  cold  wrater  to  cover  in  a stew-pan, 
simmer  them  until  quite  soft,  and  then 
add  tho  lemon- j uice ; take  out  the  stones 
and  serve  hot  or  cold. 

This  is  a very  delicious  and  whole- 
somo  sauce;  sometimes  grated  cocoa- 
nut  or  ground  almonds  are  put  in,  and 
wine  is  used  to  flavour ; but  perfectly 
plain,  as  above,  we  can  recommend  it. 

Vanilla  Sauce  (Plain).— Add 

essence  of  vanilla  or  vanilla  sugar  to 
some  plain  custard  or  melted  butter ; 
if  the  essence  is  used,  about  a tea- 
spoonful to  each  pint  is  required.  Do 
not  boil  the  sauce  after  adding  the 
flavouring  ; add  it  off  the  fire  for  hot 
sauce,  and  for  cold  ones  let  the  sauce  cool 
before  putting  it  in  : a saving  of  half 
the  quantity  will  be  thereby  effected. 

Vanilla  Sauce  (Superlative). 

— Required : two  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  a tablespoonful  of 
brandy,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
essence,  half  a pint  of  custard,  flavoured 
with  vanilla  pod  ( see  Custards),  two 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  and  a grate  of 
lemon -j  uice. 

Melt  the  butter  in  an  enamelled  pan  : 
it  must  not  discolour ; stir  in  the  sugar, 
using  a wooden  spoon;  when  thick, 
take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  add  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  (first  beaten  well)  by 
degrees,  beating  for  some  minutes. 
Then  add  the  custard,  which  should 
be  warm,  but  not  hot,  very  little  at 
a time ; thorough  mixing  is  very 
necessary,  and  it  is  important  that 
the  custard  bo  carefully  strained. 
When  quite  amalgamated,'  cover,  and 
set  aside  until  cold,  then  stir  in  the 
brandy,  vanilla,  and  lemon-peel,  a 
pinch  only.  No  sugar  must  be  used 
in  making  the  custard;  the  above 
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quantity  is  sufficient.  Serve  cold  with 
rich  puddings. 

Wine  Sauce  (Good).  — Re- 
quired : three  eggs,  yolks  only,  a gill 
of  sherry  or  Madeira,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  castor  sugar. 

Put  the  ingredients  in  a jar,  set  it 
in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
whisk  until  thick ; it  must  not  boil,  or 
it  will  curdle.  Serve  with  plum 
pudding,  or  any  other  kind  that  requires 
a nice  sauce. 

Wine  Sauce  (Plain).  — Put 

a gill  of  home-made  wine  (raisin, 
cowslip,  &c.)  in  a saucepan,  with  a 
gill  of  water,  add  a little  sugar  and 
a tablespoonful  of  jam : apricot  or 
good  plum  gives  a nice  flavour;  stir 
just  to  the  boil,  and  pour  through  a 
hot  strainer  i-ound  the  pudding. 


Another  way. — This  is  very  plain. 
Make  a pint  of  Melted  Butter  or 
Corn-flour  Sauce;  add  to  it  a glass 
of  home-made  wine  and  a little  sugar. 
This  may  be  served  with  plain  pud- 
dings, dumplings,  &c. 

Whipped  Sauce  (or  Egg  Foam 
Sauce)  . — Rasp  a lemon  with  two  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar,  mix  a teaspoonful  of 
arrowroot  with  a gill  of  cold  water, 
put  altogether  in  a good-sized  saucepan, 
and  add  a large  tablespoonful  of  rum,  a 
saltspoonful  of  vanilla  sugar,  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  with  the  yolk  of 
one.  Whip  the  sauce  briskly  until 
frothy,  and  serve  hot. 

This  is  improved  by  boiling  up  the 
arrowroot  and  water,  and  adding  the 
rest  when  somewhat  cooled,  then 
whipping  as  above  directed. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

No  article  of  food  is  more  abused  in  the  cooking  and  more  neglected  as 
a standing  dish  than  fish  of  every  sort.  The  public  are  not  solely  to 
blame,  and  the  neglect  is  sometimes  only  apparent;  for  whore  there  is 
the  wish  to  purchase  it  may  happen  that  the  supply  is  not  forthcoming  or 
the  price  too  high.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  argument  with  respect  to 
high  prices,  due  to  “rings'*  and  other  causes;  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  fish  supply  will  be  plentiful,  and  all  may 
enjoy  it  as  a daily  article  of  food,  instead  of  once  a week,  or  in  some 
houses  once  a month.  One  thing  the  public  are  gnilty  of— we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  a leading  fishmonger,  in  a town  which  is  rich  in  its  fish 
supply,  though  far  from  the  sea — and  that  is  the  unwillingness  to  try  any 
variety  which  they  may  not  before  have  seen,  especially  “ if  they  cannot 
be  told  how  to  cook  it.”  We  hope  that  the  recipes  in  this  work,  together 
with  the  description  of  many  kinds,  may  be  a help  in  this  respect ; and  we 
would  first  advise  that  our  readers  familiarise  themselves  with  the  several 
kinds  of  fish,  or  rather  ihe  several  classes,  and  then  with  as  many  varieties 
of  each  class  as  possible ; for  it  is  only  the  knowledge  of  the  sort — the 
composition,  that  is — that  will  guide  one  aright  in  the  cooking.  Suppose, 
then,  we  divide  fish  into  classes,  and  give  a little  consideration  to  each. 

First,  White  Fish,  because  it  is  best  known  and  most  digestible,  in 
fact,  the  only  sort  eaten  by  some  ; taking  for  examples  whiting,  soles, 
turbot,  brill,  plaice,  flounders,  haddock,  and  cod-fish — not  an  exhaustive 
list,  only  a typical  one.  Here,  the  first  on  the  list  gives  the  most 
digestible;  the  sole  (with  smelts)  ranks  next,  and  cod-fish  gives  an  example 
of  the  least  digestible  of  this  tribe,  unless  crimped  and  in  fine  condition  : 
by  which  we  wish  only  to  say,  that  when  a really  digestible  fish  is 
needed,  for  an  invalid  or  otherwise,  the  others  rank  higher  than  the  cod. 
These  are  all  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  but  poor  in  fat;  and  although 
they  are  proved  by  analysis  to  contain  but  little  more  water,  weight  for 
weight,  than  animal  food,  they  are  less  satisfying ; hence,  supposing  the 
price  to  bo  the  same  as  meat,  fish  would  be  the  dearer ; relative  nutri- 
ment must  always  be  considered  in  estimating  the  cheapness,  or  otherwise, 
of  any  food.  But  with  meat,  say,  at  eightpence,  and  good  white  fish, 
say,  at  fourpence,  the  economy  of  a fish  dinner  becomes  apparent. 

Were  it,  however,  even  the  same  price,  it  should  be  eaten,  especially 
by  brain  workers  and  sedentary  livers  generally,  if  only  for  a change. 
That  fish  is  good  for  the  brain  is  now  a truism,  but  it  seems  due  not  to 
the  possession  of  any  special  brain-restoring  element,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  what  is  easily  digested,  and  imposes  no  hard  task  upon  or  causes 
suffering  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  good,  too,  for  the  brain  : this,  in  brief, 
is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  speak. 

S * 
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Now  for  the  tests  of  the  goodness  of  fish.  Under  various  headings 
we  have  specified  the  tests  for  that  particular  sort.  Bright  eyes  and  red 
gills:  yos,  atone  time  these  alone  proved  goodness ; now  alas!  the  brightness 
and  colour  may  bo  artificially  produced,  so  more  is  wanted.  Well,  given 
firm  flesh,  which  rises  when  pressed,  and  a pleasant  odour,  together  with 
aforesaid  brightness,  there  will  be  nothing  the  matter  with  the  fish ; and, 
although  fresh  scales,  uninjured,  prove  goodness,  yet  it  does  not  always 
follow  that  loose  scales  are  indicative  of  a stale  condition,  rough  handling 
or  packing  may  cause  it.  Turbot,  cod,  haddock,  and  soles,  keep  very  well. 

Closely  allied  to  sea  fish  are  the  mild  kinds  of  fresh  water  fish. 
The  muddy  varieties,  found  in  stagnant  water,  must  be  divided  from  the 
foregoing  by  a decidedly  sharp  line ; however  well  cleaned  and  cooked, 
some  people  cannot  eat  them.  As  a rule,  all  fresh  water  fish  from  streams 
and  pools  with  sandy,  gravelly  bottoms  are  more  agreeable  than  such 
as  are  caught  in  dirty  water,  the  flavour  of  fish  being  due  both  to  its  food 
and  the  state  of  the  water  in  which  it  lives. 

Then  come  the  oily  fish,  of  which  salmon,  mackerel,  eels,  and 
herrings,  are  familiar  types.  The  eel  is  richest  in  fat,  then  come  mackerel, 
herring,  and  salmon,  in  the  order  named.  These  are  highly  nutritious, 
when  they  can  be  digested ; all  the  tribe  have  to  be  avoided  by  some, 
and  others  can  indulge  in  one  or  two  sorts,  while  the  rest  cause  suffering; 
as  a rule,  they  should  never  be  given  to  invalids  unless  ordered.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  smoked,  dried,  and  pickled  fish.  Sprats,  sardines,  and 
pilchards,  must  be  classed  with  the  above  in  point  of  digestibility. 

We  must  now  turn  to  shell  fish.  There  are  two  varieties  : the  crusta- 
cean and  the  mollusc.  Oysters,  cockles,  mussels,  scallops,  and  other  fish 
enclosed  between  two  shells,  comprise  the  last  named ; while  in  the  crab, 
lobster,  shrimp,  prawn,  cray-fish,  and  craw-fish,  we  get  well-known  types 
of  the  former.  We  are  beset  with  difficulties  in  attempting  to  deal  with 
these ; to  repeat  a tithe  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  them  would  be 
to  condemn  them  absolutely.  Here,  indeed,  every  man  must  be  a law 
unto  himself : oue  can  eat  a lobster  and  suffer  nothing ; another  fights 
shy  of  a shrimp ; sometimes  a shell  fish  of  any  sort  (o)Tsters  excepted) 
causes  pain  if  eaten  with  tea,  and  no  discomfort  whatever  if  taken  without 
liquid.  The  crab,  from  the  foulness  of  its  feeding,  is  the  most  likely  to 
disagree ; it  has  been  called  the  scavenger  of  the  sea,  and  should  never 
be  eaten  by  any  one,  except  it  is  in  very  prime  condition.  The  oyster 
stands  alone  ; when  eaten  raw  it  is  highly  digestible  and  nourishing.  A 
mere  crushing  between  the  teeth  is  sufficient  to  place  a large  part  of  the 
oyster  beyond  the  need  of  further  digestion,  because  it  consists  largely 
of  liver,  and  this  contains  a ferment,  which  converts  it  into  digestible 
sugar.  “ Cooking,  by  destroying  this  ferment,  and  rendering  the  body  of 
the  oyster  hard,  reverses  the  state  of  matters  ” : so  writes  Dr.  Bridger,  in 
his  valuable  work  on  “ The  Demon  of  Dyspepsia.” 

A last  hint  on  sauces  and  other  accompaniments  to  fish.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a general  rule  that  the  white-fleshed,  nitrogenous  kinds 
need  a fatty  sauce,  i.e.,  of  the  melted  butter  type : this  is  a scientific 
combination ; while  for  the  fatty  sorts  of  fish  the  piquant  varieties  are 
suitable.  Condiments  in  moderation  are  in  such  general  demand,  that  it 
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may  be  accepted  that  they  aid  the  digestion  as  well  as  increase  tlio 
palatability  of  the  fish. 

A table  showing  the  best  season  for  all  sorts  of  fish  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  Yarious  recipes  for  Fish  generally  will  be  found 
in  the  following  alphabet  under  that  word,  and  many  other  recipes  will 
be  found  scattered  in  various  chapters  on  reference  to  the  Index. 


Anchovy. — This  little  fish  plays 
a very  important  part  in  present  day 
cookery.  The  best  fish  are  small  and 
plump ; they  are  to  be  bought  preserved 
in  brine  or  oil ; the  former  are  more 
generally  used.  The  bottle  containing 
them  must  be  kept  corked,  as  the  air 
spoils  them.  The  scales  should  look 
silvetf,  and  as  there  is  a little  knack 
required  in  filleting  the  fish,  we  will 
here  detail  it.  First  slide  them  out  of 
the  bottle  carefully,  if  a fork  is  stuck 
in*  them  they  will  most  likely  break ; 
keep  as  many  as  are  needed,  put  the 
rest  back,  and  see  that  the  brine  covers 
them.  Wash  away  all  the  brine,  any 
bits  of  salt,  and  a soft  part  near  the 
breast  (it  is  like  the  soft  roe  of  a 
herring) ; use  several  lots  of  water  ; dry 
them  in  a cloth,  then  open  them  from 
head  to  tail : the  fingers  are  best,  but 
some  manage  them  better  with  a knife. 
Then  take  hold  of  the  bone,  tail  end, 
with  the  fin,  and  pull  away  the  flesh, 
then  take  out  the  little  fins.  Each 
makes  two  fillets,  and  these  can  be  cut 
again  with  a good  knife  in  two  or 
three  strips.  It  is  a mistake  to  wash 
the  fish  after  boning.  Gorgona  an- 
chovies are  the  best.  The  island  of 
Gorgona  is  the  centre  or  head-quarters 
of  the  fishery.  (For  the  various  dishes 
made  from  anchovies,  see  Hors 
d’CEuvres  and  Savouries.  ) 

In  all  the  recipes  wherein  anchovies 
are  named  it  is  assumed  that  they  will 
be  washed  as  above,  unless  otherwise 
specified ; if  soaking  is  needed  it  will 
be  indicated.  ( See  also  Sauces,  Sand- 
wiches, Salads,  &c.) 

Barbel. — This  at  its  best  is  only 
poor  eating.  A rich  method  of  cooking 
is  always  recommended,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  so  poor  a fish  is 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  some- 


times bestowed  upon  it.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  barbs  about  the  mouth. 
Wine  is  considered  necessary  in  all 


Fig,  19.— Barbel. 


dishes  of  barbel ; a brown  gravy  mixed 
with  port  or  claret  is  used  to  stew  it, 
or  sauces  with  wine  are  served  with  it 
when  cooked  in  other  ways. 

Bass. — This  is  a name  given  to 
many  kinds  of  fish  : a kind  of  perch  is 
thus  named,  so  is  a large  striped  fish, 
found  in  North  America  ; but  the  real 
sea  bass  is  said  to  be  a small  striped 
fish,  of  two  to  three,  pounds  weight. 
This  is  never  found  in  fresh  water. 
The  varieties  are  all  cooked  in  one  or 
other  of  the  usual  ways.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  American  recipe. 

Bass  Boiled  . — Take  as  much 
water  as  would  enable  the  fish,  if  alive, 
to  just  swim  ;*  add  to  each  quart  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a half  cup  of 
vinegar,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a dozen 


* This  must  be  left  to  the  reader’s  im- 
agination ; and  we  would  remark  that  the 
drawn  butter  is  the  same  thing  practically 
as  our  oiled  or  clarified  butter.  The  water, 
prepared  as  above,  is  good  for  many  other 
fish  : we  can  recommend  it  for  fresh  water 
fish  of  the  coarse  Muds, 
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black  peppers,  with  a sliced  onion  and 
a bay-leaf.  Cleanse  and  sew  up  the 
fish  in  muslin,  fitted  to  its  shape ; 
when  the  water  is  warm,  put  it  in, 
and  let  it  boil  gently,  skim  well,  and 
give  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes  per 
pound,  according  to  thickness;  boil 
faster  at  the  end  than  the  beginning. 
When  done,  unwrap,  and  serve  with 
white  sauce  of  the  melted  butter  kind, 
well  flavoured,  or  with  drawn  butter, 
mixed  with  lemon- juice. 

Bream. — This  is  a good-looking 
but  not  very  good-tasting  fish.  It  is 


Fig.  20.— Bream. 


to  be  had  in  abundance  in  Cornwall. 
Of  the  various  ways  of  cooking,  it  is 
said  to  be  best  when  boiled  ( see  below), 
but  it  may  be  baked,  plainly,  or  first 
stuffed,  and  served  with  a good  sauce. 
It  is  nice  stewed,  and  a little  white 
wine  improves  the  gravy. 

Bream,  Broiled. — Wash  and  dry 
the  fish  inside  and  out,  but  do  not  take 
off  the  scales ; season  it  inside  with  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne  ; herbs 
may  be  added ; then  broil  it  for  half  an 
hour,  or  more,  according  to  size,  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire;  it  should  be 
browned  well,  and  floured  slightly  if 
it  cracks.  In  serving,  lift  up  the  skin 
and  scales,  and  take  portions  from  the 
under  flesh,  which  will  be  found  juicy. 
Any  white  sauce  or  a brown  piquant 
one  may  accompany  it. 

Grilled  in  the  same  way,  bream  is 
better  still ; the  fire  must  be  clear  and 
the  cooking  gradual ; but,  although 
these  arc  the  usual  methods,  we  advise 


that  the  fish  be  first  brushed  over  with 
a little  oil,  or  clarified  butter  or  drip- 
ping. Frequent  turning  is  necessary, 
that  it  may  be  evenly  cooked. 

Brill. — This  is  a good  fish;  it  is 
flat,  not  unlike  the  sole,  but  broader; 
it  should  be  firm,  and,  in  choosing,  look 
out  for  a creamy  under  flesh  ; if  bluish 
and  the  fish  is  thin,  it  will  be  poor 
eating.  At  its  best,  it  is  regarded  by 
many  as  little  inferior  to  turbot,  while 
it  is  cheaper,  often  ranging  from  4d.  to 
lOd.  per  pound.  It  may  be  cooked  in 
any  of  the  ways  given  under  Turbot, 
Plaice,  or  Soles  (large  soles,  that  is). 
When  plainly  boiled,  Anchovy,  Shrimp, 
Lobster,  or  any  similar  sauce  may  be 
served  with  it.  For  any  of  the  fish 
rechauffes  where  white  fish  is  named, 
brill  may  be  used ; it  is  an  excellent 
fish  for  serving  cold  with  mayonnaise 
or  other  good  sauce,  and  it  is  v&ry 
good  curried,  &c. 

If  the  fish  is  large,  slit  the  back 
before  boiling,  and  always  rub  the 
white  side  with  lemon-j  uice,  however 
it  is  to  be  cooked. 


Carp. — This  is  a pond  rather  than 
a river  fish.  The  flesh  has  a muddy 


Fig.  21.— Cap.p. 


taste,  owing  to  the  habit  of  the  fish  of 
burying  itself  in  mud.  The  best  are  of 
a moderate  size,  and  they' should  be  kept 
a day  before  using.  The  gills  should 
be  removed,  and  the  fish  most  tho- 
roughly cleansed,  plenty  of  salt  being 
rubbed  on  the  back-bone.  If  put  in 
salt  and  water  (a  handful  to  the  gallon) 
with  a cup  of  vinegar  for  a time,  and 
well  rinsed,  carp  is  improved.  Plain 
methods  of  cooking  arc  not  suited  tq 
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carp,  ana  it  neeas  a good  sauce.  It  is 
a great  improvement  to  take  out  the 
hack-bone. 

Carp,  Baked. — Clean  and  scale 
the  fish,  stuff  it  with  Herb  or  Oyster 
Forcemeat,  or  use  bread-crumbs,  well 
seasoned  and  flavoured  with  anchovy 
butter;  bind  with  beaten  egg,  and 
add  an  ounce  of  butter  to  two  or  three 
ounces  of  crumbs.  Sew  up  the  fish, 
brush  it  with  beaten  egg,  and  dredge 
with  crumbs.  Bake  and  finish  as 
directed  for  Fresh  Haddock.  If  a 
gravy  is  made  in  the  tin,  add  a spoonful 
of  Worcester  sauce  and  a little  French 
mustard ; the  last  named  is  a good 
addition. 

Another  way.— After  getting  the  fish 
ready,  squeeze  over  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  or  two  if  a large  fish ; turn 
often,  and  wipe  the  fish  dry  after  an 
hour,  then  cover  it  with  chopped 
shalots  and  bread-crumbs  mixed,  and 
bake  as  above. 

Carp,  Baked,  with.  Tartare 
Sauce. — Prepare  the  fish  as  usual, 
but  instead  of  stuffing  it  use  a lump 
of  butter,  say  three  or  four  ounces  for 
a medium-sized  fish,  a chopped  shalot, 
a tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a 
teaspoonful  of  thyme,  basil,  and  mar- 
joram in  powder,  a little  salt  and  black 
pepper,  and  a pinch  each  of  ground 
cloves  and  nutmeg.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  not  intended  to  fill 
the  fish,  but  to  moisten  and  season  it. 
After  working  the  ingredients  together, 
put  them  in,  sew  the  fish  up,  rub  it 
over  with  a clove  of  garlic,  brush  with 
oil,  and  wrap  in  two  sheets  of  oiled 
paper.  Have  ready  a baking-tin  and 
meat-stand,  the  latter  well  oiled ; put 
the  fish  on,  and  baste  often  with  a little 
more  oil,  warmed  in  the  tin  to  com- 
mence with  ; when  done,  take  the  paper 
off,  and  serve  with  Tartare  Sauce 
(cold). 

This  is  a French  dish,  and  very  good; 
all  fish  of  the  same  class  may  be  cooked 
thus.  Brown  Mustard  Sauce  is  also 
good  with  it. 

Carp,  Boiled. — After  washing 
and  scaling  the  fish,  put  it  in  boiling 


water  with  salt  and  vinegar  ( see  Fish, 
Boiled),  add  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves, 
some  whole  pepper,  a bay-leaf,  and  a bit 
of  scraped  horse-radish ; this  must  be 
well  skimmed,  and  the  fish  boiled  very 
slowly.  Serve  hot  with  a good  sauce, 
or  cold;  in  the  latter  case  leave  the 
fish  in  the  liquor  until  cool,  then  drain, 
and  garnish  it  with  parsley,  cut  lemon, 
and  horse-radish  in  little  tufts,  and. 
send  a nice  sauce  to  table  with  it. 

Carp  B;Oes.— Put  the  roes  in  a 
saucepan,  with  a little  salt,  cover  them 
with  vinegar  and  water,  equal  parts, 
simmer  a few  minutes,  ten  or  fifteen 
if  large,  then  cut  them  up  small ; 
mix  with  half  their  bulk  of  bread- 
crumbs, season  with  cayenne,  lemon- 
rind  grated,  mixed  herbs,  and  salt, 
bind  with  beaten  egg  just  enough  to 
hold  the  mass  together,  then  form  into 
small  cakes  or  little  sausages  ; pour 
a little  oiled  butter  over,  and  bake 
brown  in  a quick  oven,  or  cook  before 
the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven. 

Carp,  Stewed. — Wash  and  cut 
up  the  fish,  put  it  in  a stew-pan,  with 
chopped  onion  to  cover  it,  and  some 
mixed  sweet  herbs  ; pour  over  a glass 
of  white  wine  (to  each  pound),  cook 
for  ten  minutes,  then  add  some  sauce 
or  gravy,  and  cook  until  tender.  A 
piquant  sauce  is  the  most  suitable. 

Char. — This  is  a delicacy  of  the 
Cumberland  lakes.  It  must  be  care- 


Fio.  22.— Char. 


fully  Dandled  in  the  cleansing,  and 
thoroughly  dried.  It  is  usually  floured 
and  grilled  or  broiled,  and  served  with. 
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a piquant  sauce.  This  fish  is  sometimes 
potted  and  preserved  in  various  ways. 

Chub.  — This  is  a river  fish,  some- 
what like  the  carp,  but  longer ; its 


Fio.  23.— Chub. 


flesh  is  coarse,  but  tho  roe  is  good,  and 
the  best  of  the  flesh  is  about  the  head 
and  throat.  The  roe  may  be  cooked 
by  any  of  tho  recipes  given  for  the  roe 
of  other  fish. 

Clams. — These  are  a sort  of  cockle, 
found  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They  are  not 
much  used  in  England,  but  figure 
largely  in  American  cookery.  No  less 
an  authority  than  Soyer  says  that  they 
are  superior  to  the  oyster  in  flavour, 
but  this  is  certainly  a disputable  point. 
If  eaten  raw,  they  should  be  about  the 
size  of  an  oyster;  larger  ones  are  best 
reserved  for  cooking.  Clams  in  tins 
or  jars,  as  well  as  clam  chowder  and 
clam  juice,  are  sold  by  dealers  in 
American  produce.  They  are  of 
reasonable  prices, and  excellent  quality. 

Clam  Chowder. — Required  : a 
dozen  lai’ge  clams,  four  ounces  of  salt 
pork,  two  onions,  three  potatoes,  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Cut  up  the  pork,  fry  it  lightly  in  a 
stew-pan;  slice  the  vegetables,  add 
them  with  the  liquor  from  the  clams, 
strained  ; cook  gently  for  a short  time, 
add  some  of  the  milk,  cook  until  the 
pork,  &c.,  are  done ; put  in  the  clams 
und  the  rest  of  tho  milk,  bring  to  the 


point  of  boiling,  and  serve  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Clams,  Fried. — Divide  them  if 
large,  and  roll  in  egg  and  pounded 
biscuit-crumbs;  or  coat  with  batter, 
and  fry  in  the  usual  way  ; or  cut  the 
clams  up,  and  mix  with  stiff  batter, 
and  fry  by  dropping  from  a table- 
spoon. In  this  way  they  are  called 
Clam  Fritters. 

Cockle  . — This  is  a favourite  bi- 
valve ; it  is  very  abundant  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast,  where  sandy.  Some 
people  can  eat  cockles  largely  with 
impunity,  and  they  have  sometimes 
staved  off  the  pressure  of  starvation 
amongst  the  poor  of  our  coasts.  They 
attain  to  a large  size  by  culture. 
Cost,  about  3d.  per  quart. 

Cockles,  Boiled. — Wash  them, 
and  scrub  the  shells  with  a brush,  put 
them  into  salt  and  water  for  some  time, 
then  put  them  in  a saucepan  with  a 
little  water,  just  to  cover  the  bottom  ; 
put  a towel  on  the  top,  shake  the  pan 
constantly  to  prevent  burning,  and 
when  tho  shells  open  they  are  ready 
to  serve. 

Cockles,  Roasted.  — Wash, 
scrub,  and  dry  them,  and  cook  on  a 
tin  laid  on  a stove,  or  cook  before  the 
fire  until  the  shells  open,  and  eat  them 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon-juice  or 
vinegar,  and  bread-and-butter. 

Cockles  may  be  stewed,  scalloped, 
made  into  sauce,  or  cooked  in  any  way 
given  for  Oysters  and  Mussels,  except 
frying. 

Cod, — This  is  a useful  fish  ; it  lends 
itself  readily  to  all  methods  of  cooking, 
and  is  often  to  be  had  very  cheaply.  A 
good  fish  is  plump,  with  firm  stiff 
flesh,  which  will  rise  instantly  upon 
pressure ; the  tail  should  be  well 
rounded.  It  is  not  advisable  to  cook 
a -whole  fish,  or  the  tail  is  overdone 
before  tho  thick  part  is  cooked.  The 
head  and  shoulders  may  be  boiled ; the 
gelatinous  parts  of  the  head  are  much 
enjoyed  by  epicures.  Tho  middle  of 
the  fish  forms  a good  dish  if  baked,  or 


flan. 
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it  may  be  stewed,  or  divided  into 
Outlets.  The  tail  may  be  served  any 
way  ; if  split  open,  boned,  and  fried,  it 
is  very  nice.  As  to  rechauffes , many 
of  the  daintiest  may  be  made  from 
cod.  The  Dogger  Bank  cod  are  the 
best,  and  fetch  the  highest  price.  Cost, 
on  an  average,  6d.  per  pound. 

Cod  a la  Drusille.—  Required  : 
one  pound  of  crimped  cod  in  slices,  half 
a pint  of  Sauce  a la  Drusille,  and 
some  milk  and  water. 

Put  enough  milk  and  water  in  a pan 
to  cover  the  fish  (it  should  be  laid  for  a 
short  time  in  cold  water  with  a little  salt 
and  lemon- juice,  then  dried).  When 
the  liquid  boils,  lay  in  the  fish  in  a 
single  layer;  cook  very  softly,  then 
drain,  and  dish  the  slices  in  a row  ; 
take  the  skin  off,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over. 

Cod  d l’Espagnole.— Required: 
two  pounds  of  the  tail  end  of  a cod,  a 
pint  of  Brown  Sauce,  a little  salt, 
cayenne,  and  lemon-rind,  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  a glass  of  sherry,  a small 
onion  stuck  with  a couple  of  cloves, 
and  a little  butter. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a saute-pan ; wash 
and  dry  the  fish,  and  cook  it  in  the 
butter  until  lightly  browned;  then 
drain  it  very  thoroughly.  Put  it  flat 
in  a stew-pan,  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, wine  excepted,  and  cook  gently 
for  twenty  minutes,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  thickness.  Lay  it  on  a hot 
dish,  add  the  wine,  and  give  a boil  up  ; 
skim,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish 
through  a strainer.  It  is  a great  im- 
provement to  skin  the  fish  and  remove 
the  bone. 

Cod  a rindienne,— Required  : 
three  pounds  of  cod,  the  thick  end  of 
the  tail,  some  forcemeat,  sauce,  &c., 
as  below,  some  tomatoes  and  pickles. 

Wash  and  dry  the  fish,  remove  the 
bone,  and  put  it  on  with  the  usual 
seasonings  and  a pint  of  water,  to  boil 
down  to  a gill ; strain,  and  add  to  it 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  Brown  Sauce, 
a dessert-spoonful  of  hot  chutney,  a 
tablcspoonful  of  French  mustard  (or 


some  curry  or  mulligatawny  paste  can 
be  used  instead  of  the  mustard),  a table- 
spoonful of  tomato  puree  or  conserve, 
and  a little  lime  or  lemon  juice,  with 
a small  quantity  of  soy,  and  salt  to 
taste.  Have  the  fish  baked,  after  filling  it 
with  Herk  Forcemeat  highly  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  French  mustard.  It 
should  be  sewn  or  tied  in  shape.  ( See 
Cod,  Baked.)  When  done,  remove  the 
thread  or  string  ; dish,  after  draining 
well,  and  when  the  sauce  has  boiled  up 
pour  it  round  the  fish.  Garnish  with 
grilled  tomatoes  in  thick  slices,  each 
slice  brushed  over  with  warm  thin 
glaze,  and  sprinkled  with  chopped  clear 
pickles  (Indian),  first  warmed  in  a 
spoonful  of  stock.  Serve  hot,  for  dinner 
or  luncheon. 

Cod  a la  Maitre  d'Hotel- 

Put  a cut  from  the  middle  of  a cod  in 
a steamer : say,  from  two  to  three 
pounds.  In  the  water,  under  the 
steamer,  put  the  usual  quantity  of  salt 
and  vinegar,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
peppercorns.  Brush  the  fish  on  each 
of  the  cut  sides  with  lemon- j uice ; 
before  putting  it  in  the  steamer  lay  it 
in  a shallow  tin  or  dish,  the  shape  of 
the  steamer ; put  a buttered  paper  over 
the  top,  then  close  the  steamer,  and 
cook  until  tender,  turning  when  half 
done.  When  ready  to  serve,  the  flesh 
will  look  creamy  at  the  ends  and  white 
all  through,  leaving  the  bone  readily. 
Take  it  up,  remove  the  skin,  and  brush 
the  top  over  with  warm  butter,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  a little  chopped  parsley. 
Strain  the  liquor  from  the  fish,  and  mix 
it  with  a pint  of  MaJtre  d’IIotel 
Sauce,  then  pour  it  round  the  fish. 
This  is  a very  good  dish.  The  fish 
will  be  excellent  in  flavour  if  not  over- 
cooked. Fish  cooked  in  this  way  can  be 
served  with  other  sauces  ( see  recipes) ; 
the  liquor  from  the  tin  should  always 
be  added. 

Cod,  Baked,— A piece  from  the 
middle  is  nice  for  this,  or  the  tail  end 
does  very  well.  Either  may  be  finished 
off,  after  washing  and  drying,  as  directed 
for  Haddock.  Or  the  fish  may  be 
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toned  and  stuffed ; oystei  forcemeat 
is  delicious,  and  oyster  sauce  should 
accompany  it ; or  the  herh  forcemeat, 
with  parsley  or  caper  sauce  ; or  shrimp 
or  anchovy  forcemeat,  with  the  same 
sauces,  will  be  found  equally  good.  In 
either  case,  supposing  a cut  piece  of 
fish,  after  stuffing,  bind  with  tape,  and 
tie  a piece  of  greased  paper  over  the 
ends,  taking  them  off  to  brown  up  last 
thing.  Another  good  plan  is  to  tie  a 
greased  paper  all  over  the  fish,  without 
any  previous  preparation.  Then,  when 
done,  brush  over  with  glaze,  top  and 
ends,  and  dredge  with  raspings  warmed 
in  the  oven.  ( See  also  Fish,  Roasted.) 
Any  thick  fish  is  very  good  thus 
cooked. 

Cocl,  Boiled. — If  the  head  and 
shoulders  bo  the  part  chosen,  very 
careful  washing  is  needed  in  salt  and 
water ; the  eyes  should  be  removed, 
and  every  part  of  the  head  rubbed 
with  salt,  and  rinsed  in  cold  water  and 
vinegar.  In  case  of  no  fish-kettle 
with  drainer  being  handy,  it  will  be 
well  to  tie  it  in  a thin  cloth,  that  it 
may  be  lifted  out  without  breaking. 
Put  it  in  water  prepared  in  the  usual 
way,  and  when  it  has  boiled  up  and 
been  well  skimmed,  lay  the  fish  in,  and 
cook  slowly.  It  will  take  forty  minutes 
and  upwards,  according  to  size.  Drain 
and  dish  carefully,  and  serve  with  the 
usual  sauces.  Garnish  with  cut  lemon 
and  parsley  or  horse-radish  and 
parsley.  ( Sec  Fish,  Boiled.) 

For  a cut  from  the  middle,  boil  as 
above,  or  in  milk  and  water,  or  Court 
Bouillon  au  Blanc.  Oyster  sauce  is 
very  good  with  it. 

Cod,  Fried,  — The  tail  end  is  a 
good  part  to  fry.  It  should  be  washed 
and  dried,  and  split  open,  and  the  bone 
removed,  then  divided  into  neat  pieces 
of  even  size.  Steaks  may  be  cut  from 
the  middle  and  served  in  this  way  also. 
Cut  the  fish  into  slices  an  inch  thick, 
wash  them  well  and  dry  them  tho- 
roughly. Plunge  them  into  boiling 
fat,  and  fry  them  brown.  Put  them 
on  a piece  of  clean  paper  to  clear  them 
from  fat ; serve  them  on  a hot  napkin, 


and  send  them  to  table  garnished 
with  parsley.  Before  frying,  the  fish 
should  be  dipped  in  batter,  or  egged 
and  crumbed  ; the  latter  method  is  the 
better. 

Cod  Heads,  Browned,— After 
boiling  two  or  three  heads  as  previously 
directed  for  Cod,  Boiled,  take  the  skin 
off,  and  dry  them  ; put  them  before  a 
sharp  fire  or  in  an  oven,  and  baste 
them  with  hot  dripping ; as  soon  as 
brown  they  are  ready  to  serve.  A 
little  flour  may  be  dredged  over,  and 
allowed  to  froth  up,  or  some  raspings 
can  be  used.  Melted  Butter,  with  a 
little  browning,  some  caper  or  other 
flavoured  vinegar,  or  a little  ketchup, 
makes  a good  sauce.  The  heads 
should  be  dished  and  garnished  with 
parsley  and  lemon  or  horse-radish. 

Cod,  Moulded.— Required : a 

pound  of  cooked  fish,  three  eggs,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  and 
some  browned  crumbs  besides,  a gill  of 
plain  white  sauce  or  melted  butter  ( see 
Hot  Sauces),  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
grate  of  lemon  peel  and  nutmeg. 

Butter  a plain  mould,  round  or  oval 
— a cake  tin  does  very  well ; coat  it 
with  the  browned  crumbs,  putting 
plenty  in,  and  shaking  out  all  that  do 
not  adhere  to  the  tin.  Pass  the  fish 
through  a coarse  sieve,  after  freeing  it 
from  bones  and  skin ; add  the  crumbs 
and  cold  sauce,  with  the  beaten  eggs 
and  seasoning,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Put  it  in  the  mould  firmly,  and  dredge 
more  crumbs  on  the  top.  Twist  a 
sheet  of  buttered  paper  over,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven,  for  half  an  hour, 
or  thereabouts,  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  tin.  Remove  the  paper  in  time 
for  the  top  to  brown  well.  Turn  out 
carefully  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  some 
sauce  round  it,  the  same  kind  used  in 
the  mixture,  or  plain  Oyster  or  White 
Mushroom  Sauce  is  equally  suitable. 
For  a better  dish  of  the  kind,  use  any 
rich  sauce,  both  in  the  mixture  and 
round  the  mould;  and  garnish  taste- 
fully with  cut  lemons  and  fried  parsley, 
or  with  prawns  or  shrimps. 
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Cod,  Moulded,  with  Maca- 
roni.— Prepare  a mould  exactly  as 
detailed  in  the  preceding  recipes,  then 
put  in  a layer  of  cooked  macaroni, 
pressing  it  firmly  to  the  bread  crumbs. 
Prepare  the  fish  in  the  same  way,  but 
use  a gill  of  thick  tomato  sauce,  in 
place  of  white  sauce,  to  moisten  the  fish, 
and  add  to  the  mixture  an  ounce  or 
two  of  cooked  macaroni,  cut  in  short 
lengths,  as  well  as  the  crumbs,  eggs, 
and  seasoning  above  named.  Then 
cook  as  above  detailed,  and  serve  with 
tomato  sauce  poured  over,  and  boiled 
macaroni,  and  hard  boiled  eggs,  quar- 
tered, placed  round  the  mould. 

In  this,  and  all  similar  dishes,  the 
mould  must  be  very  evenly  coated.  If 
the  crumbs  are  thick  in  one  place,  and 
thin  in  another,  not  only  is  an  unsightly 
dish  the  result,  but  the  mould  is  very 
liable  to  break  in  turning  out.  For 
plainer  dishes,  the  fish  can  be  cut  up 
or  flaked,  instead  of  sieved.  The 
mould  may  be  steamed  if  preferred. 
It  should  be  set  in  a potato  steamer,  or 
saucepan  with  boiling  water  to  half  its 
depth,  as  directed  for  puddings  in  a 
later  chapter,  and  cooked  for  thirty  to 
forty  minutes ; as  soon  as  firm  on  the 
top  it  is  done. 

Cod,  Salt,  with  Parsnips  (a 

dish  for  Ash  Wednesday).— Salt  cod  is 
usually  accompanied  by  parsnips,  pro- 
bably because  that  wholesome  root  is 
at  its  best  and  sweetest  during  the 
course  of  Lent,  and  it  is  very  generally 
served  with  them  and  egg  sauce  on 
Ash  Wednesday.  Wash  the  fish  tho- 
roughly, and  lay  it  in  cold  water  to 
draw  out  the  salt.  It  must  lie  for  at 
least  twelve  hours,  and  longer  if  it  is 
very  salt,  and  the  water  ought  to  be 
changed  every  four  or  five  hours. 
When  thoroughly  soaked,  put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  tepid  water,  and  let  it 
heat  very  gradually.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil,  or  it  will  harden. 
When  nearly  boiling,  draw  it  to  the 
side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
until  done.  Drain  it)  and  serve  it  on 
a hot  napkin,  accompanied  by  parsnips. 
( See  Vegetables.) 
e* 


Cod  Sound  as  Chicken,— Soak 
and  wash  three  large  sounds  (see  recipe 
below),  and  boil  them  in  millc  and 
water  for  half  an  hour.  Scrape  off  the 
dark  skin,  and  let  them  cool.  Make  a 
forcemeat  with  a dozen  chopped  oysters, 
three  ounces  of  finely  grated  bread- 
crumbs, half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
the  same  of  white  pepper,  a blade  of 
mace  pounded,  two  chopped  anchovies, 
and  three  ounces  of  butter.  Work  all 
well  together  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  spread  the  forcemeat  thinly  over 
the  sounds,  and  truss  each  one  to  re- 
semble a rolled  fowl.  Dredge  flour 
over  them,  and  cook  them  in  a Dutch 
oven,  basting  them  well  with  butter  or 
lard.  Serve  with  Oysteb.  Sauce  poured 
over  them. 

Cod  Sound,  Boiled.— Codsounds 
are  much  liked  by  many  persons,  and 
may  be  procured  salted.  Put  them 
into  plenty  of  cold  water  all  night,  then 
scrape  and  rub  off  the  dark  skin  with 
a cloth,  wash  them  thoroughly,  and  put 
them  in  a stew-pan  with  equal  parts  of 
milk  and  water,  and  boil  them  very 
gently  until  tender.  Be  careful  to 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Serve 
them  on  a hot  napkin,  with  Egg  Sauce. 
Time  to  boil,  forty  minutes  to  an 
hour. 

Cod,  with.  Mashed  Potatoes. 

— Take  the  remains  of  cold  cod  and  its 
weight  in  mashed  potatoes,  remove  the 
skin  and  bones,  and  to  every  pound  of 
fish  allow  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half 
a teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  one 
or  two  grains  of  cayenne ; pound  all 
together  to  a smooth  paste  with  a little 
butter,  oil,  or  cream.  Place  the  mixture 
in  a well-buttered  dish,  roughen  the  top 
with  a fork,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven.  As  soon  as  brown  it  is  ready. 
A little  plain  sauce  of  any  sort  im- 
proves it. 

Conger  Eel. — This  is  less  used 
than  it  might  be ; the  flesh  is  whole- 
some, nourishing,  and  palatable.  There 
are  many  ways  of  cooking  it.  Tho 
head  and  tail  can  be  used  for  soup, 
while  the  middle  serves  for  pies  or 
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stows ; or  it  may  be  baked,  boiled,  fried, 
&c.  The  value  of  the  conger  for  turtle 
soup  is  recognised  by  many ; and  in  a 
paper  road  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition 
of  a few  years  ago  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  he  stated  that  turtle  soup 
when  at  its  best  was  composed  of  a 
stock  made  from  conger  eel,  the  turtle 
furnishing  the  garnish  and  the  name. 
Cost,  from  3d.  to  6d.  pjer  pound. 

Conger  Eel,  Baked,— Take  a 
piece  of  eel  a foot  long  ; after  skinning 
and  cleansing,  dry  it  well,  and  stuff  it 
with  plain  fish  stuffing  ( see  Fokce- 
meats)  ; tie  a greased  paper  over  each 
end,  and  bind  it  with  tape  to  keep  in 
the  stuffing.  Have  some  hot  fat  in  a 
baking-tin ; flour  the  fish,  and  baste  it 
well,  then  cook  it  gently,  with  frequent 
basting,  for  an  hour  or  longer,  accord- 
ing to  thickness ; sec  that  it  is  well 
done.  Dish  on  a hot  dish,  dredge  with 
raspings,  and  send  a piquant  sauce  or 
gravy  to  table  with  it.  This  is  both 
good  and  cheap.  Cost,  about  4d.  per 
pound.  This  may  be  cooked  in  a 
Dutch  oven  with  still  greater  success, 
as  the  chances  are  it  will  get  more 
basting.  To  boil  conger,  add  a bunch 
of  herbs  to  the  water,  and  rather  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  vinegar. 
To  fry  it,  parboil,  and  let  it  becomo 
cold,  before  frying.  (See  Eels.) 

Court  Bouillon.— Bequired:  half 
a pint  of  vinegar,  half  a pint  of  wine, 
a quart  of  water,  an  ounce  of  salt,  a 
bunch  of  thyme,  parsley,  bay-leaf,  and 
marjoram  or  basil,  a sliced  onion,  a 
carrot  cut  up,  a teaspoonful  of  white 
peppercorns,  and  a bit  of  mace. 

Put  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  on 
to  boil ; let  the  liquid  attain  simmering 
point  as  slowly  as  possible,  then  skim, 
and  boil  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes, 
and  strain  for  use.  This  is  used  for 
fresh  water  fish ; the  quantity  made 
must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  fish, 
which  should  be  well  covered ; the 
recipe  will  serve  as  a guide  to  the  re- 
spective quantities.  For  ordinary 
purposes  a less  expensive  bouillon, 
made  with  a gill  of  wino  only  and  the 


same  of  vinegar,  answers  very  well ; 
but  the  above  is  a preparation  which 
may  be  re-boiled,  and  used  many  times, 
if  diluted  each  time  with  half  a pint  of 
fresh  water;  otherwise,  it  would  become 
too  strong  and  concentrated.  Fish 
boiled  in  Court  Bouillon  is  often  served 
cold,  simply  with  oil  and  vinegar,  or 
any  sauce  of  which  oil  is  the  principal 
ingredient.  ( See  Cold  Sauces.) 

Court  Bouillon  au  Blanc. — 

Boil  some  water  with  a bunch  of 
parsley,  thyme,  and  bay-leaf,  an 
onion,  a teaspoonful  of  white  pepper- 
corns, and  a couple  of  ounces  (or  more) 
of  salt  to  each  half  gallon  ; skim  very 
thoroughly,  and  after  twenty  minutes’ 
simmering  strain,  and  add  an  equal 
measure  of  new  milk.  Put  together 
in  a fish-kettle,  and  when  it  simmers 
put  in  the  fish. 

The  above  is  used  for  boiling  white 
fish  of  various  kinds  ; when  for  in- 
valids, the  salt  should  be  reduced.  No 
lemon-juice  or  vinegar  must  ever  be 
added,  but  in  preparing  the  fish  it  may 
be  rubbed  on  the  white  side  with 
lemon- juice  and  left  for  a while,  then 
rubbed  again,  finally  rinsed  in  clear 
water  ; and  during  the  boiling  it  must 
be  kept  skimmed  constantly. 

Crab. — Select  a crab  of  medium 
size ; it  should  be  heavy  : a light  crab 
is  likely  to  be  watery.  To  test  it,  hold 
it  by  the  claws,  and  shake  it  from  side 
to  side.  If  it  rattles  much  it  should 
be  rejected,  as  it  will  contain  watei 
and  be  of  inferior  quality.  If  good 
and  freshly  boiled,  it  will  be  stiff,  with 
the  tail  pressed  to  the  body.  The 
male  crab  is  considered  the  better,  and 
preference  should  be  given  to  those 
with  rough  shells  and  claws.  The 
points  of  the  claws  should  be  stiff,  the 
shells  bright  red,  and  the  eyes  bright 
and  firm.  The  crab  is  at  its  best  and 
cheapest  in  the  summer ; it  may  then 
be  had  from  4d.  or  6d. ; while  in 
winter  it  may  reach  3s. 

In  preparing  dishes  of  any  sort  from 
crabs,  the  gills  and  the  bag  found  in- 
side the  shell  should  be  thrown  away. 
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The  creamy  meat  of  the  large  shell, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  claws  are  the  parts 
to  use.  The  small  claws  servo  for 
garnishing.  For  rccipe3  from  crab, 
in  addition  to  the  following,  see  Index. 
Crab  may  also  be  used  in  place  of 
lobster,  for  some  of  the  dishes  under 
Loiisteii. 

Crab,  Boiled. — Put  some  water 
into  a saucepan,  and  to  every  quart 
add  a tablespoonful  of  salt.  When  it 
boils,  put  in  the  crab,  previously  taking 
the  precaution  to  tie  its  claws.  Boil 
briskly  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
or  longer  if  the  crab  is  large.  When 
taken  out,  rub  a little  sweet  oil  on  the 
shell. 

Crab,  Curried.  — Required  : a 
crab,  half  a pint  of  cream  and  milk 
mixed,  salt,  lemon  juice,  cayenne,  a 
tablcspoonful  of  grated  coeoanut,  the 
same  measure  of  curry  paste,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter. 

klelt  the  butter  in  a lined  saucepan ; 
mix  in  the  curry  paste  mixed  with 
some  of  the  milk ; add  the  coeoanut 
and  the  rest  of  the  milk;  stir  to  the 
boil,  and  simmer  for  a few  minutes. 
Then  put  in  the  crab  and  the  cream, 
with  cayenne  to  taste,  and  a little 
salt.  Stir  for  a few  minutes,  then 
put  the  cover  on,  and  leave  the 
saucepan  where  the  contents  can 
remain  below  the  point  of  boiling  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Give  another 
stir,  just  to  the  boil ; add  some  lemon- 
juice,  and  serve  with  a border  of  rice. 

This  is  a delicate  and  delicious  curry. 
To  make  it  more  piquant,  put  in  a 
dash  of  French  mustard,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  hot  chutney.  For  a plainer 
curry,  use  milk  or  milk  and  fish  stock, 
and  leave  out  the  cream. 

Note. — -Simmer  the  coeoanut  in  just 
enough  milk  or  water  to  cover  it  for  a 
few  minutes  before  putting  it  in  the 
curry;  and,  if  liked,  use  the  liquid 
only  in  the  curry,  then  a slight  thick- 
ening of  rice-flour  must  be  used,  or 
the  sauce  will  bo  thin.  A morsel  of 
shalot  will  improve  this  for  some 
palates. 


Crab,  Devilled  (American). 

—Put  the  meat  of  a freshly  boiled 
crab  in  a basin,  first  throwing  away 
the  part  called  the  “ apron  or  sand 
bags,”  and  the  gills.  Season  highly 
with  pepper,  mustard,  and  cayenne  ; 
add  a grate  of  nutmeg,  some  chopped 
parsley,  a suspicion  of  minced  onion, 
first  scalded,  and  a little  chutney  sauce 
or  mushroom  ketchup : tomato  sauce 
can  be  used  instead  of  either.  Stir  all 
in  a saucepan,  moistening  with  milk  or 
fish  stock ; add  a tablespoonful  of 
cracker  (biscuit)  crumbs,  and  serve  on 
a hot  dish.  Garnish  with  the  “ feelers  ” 
of  the  crab,  and  some  sprigs  of  parsley. 
Send  crackers  to  table,  also  brown 
bread-and-butter,  with  cayenne  and 
cut  lemons. 

Crab,  Dressed. — For  a plain 
dish,  pick  out  the  meat  of  a crab;  mix 
it  with  half  a wineglassful  of  mild 
vinegar,  half  a teaspoonful  of  white 
popper,  a little  salt  and  mustard  to 
taste ; then  add  a tablespoonful  of 
salad  oil,  or  a bit  of  fresh  butter.  Put 
the  mixture  in  the  shell,  put  it  on  a 
napkin  laid  on  a dish,  and  garnish 
with  the  small  claws,  and  some  water- 
cress or  parsley. 

For  a hot  dish,  mix  some  bread 
crumbs  in  with  the  rest,  and  moisten 
with  a littlo'fish  stock  or  milk.  Cover 
with  crumbs,  put  bits  of  butter  over, 
and  brown  in  a quick  oven.  Chopped 
parsley  may  be  put  in  this,  or  a bit  of 
cooked  onion. 

Crab,  Minced.— Cut  up  the  meat 
of  the  claws  of  a crab  ; mix  them  with 
that  of  the  body  ; add  the  flesh  of  a 
couple  of  boned  anchovies,  or  sorno 
good  anchovy  paste ; put  all  in  a sauce- 
pan with  a glass  of  sherry,  a table- 
spoonful  of  French  vinegar,  a morsel 
of  mustard,  and  a heaping  tablespoon- 
ful or  two  of  cooked  rice.  Stir  for  a 
minute ; draw  the  pan  aside,  and  beat 
in  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs.  Con- 
tinue to  beat  without  further  boiling, 
and  pour  the  mixture  over  a large 
slice  of  fried  bread,  divided  into  pieces 
ready  for  serving.  Garnish  with  fried 
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parsley,  the  small  claws  of  the  crab, 
and  slices  of  lemon  with  fillets  of 
anchovy. 

This  is  a very  good  dish.  It  may 
he  varied  by  adding  shrimps  or  prawns, 
with  which  the  dish  should  then  be 
garnished.  The  same  mixture,  made 
a little  thicker  with  rice  or  bread 
crumbs,  may  also  be  put  into  scallop 
shells,  and  finished  off  as  directed  for 
other  kinds  of  scalloped  fish  in  this 
chapter. 

Crab  in  White  Sauce.— Mix 

the  flesh  of  a medium  sized  crab  in  a 
basin,  with  a quarter  pint  of  White 
Sauce,  and  a small  shalot  minced 
and  scalded;  season  nicely  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  a little  lemon- juice. 
Wipe,  out  the  shell,  rub  it  with  oil, 
put  in  the  mixture,  and  make  the  top 
level ; dredge  with  crumbs,  and  brown 
slightly.  It  should  just  heat  through, 
and  will  take  but  a short  time  if  the 
sauce  be  mixed  in  while  hot. 

This  is  a cheap  dish.  Tor  a better 
one  of  the  sort  substitute  any  rich 
white  sauce  given  for  fish,  and  add  a 
little  cream.  Before  serving,  sprinkle 
with  lobster  coral,  and  put  a few  tiny 
fancy-shaped  croutons  in  a pattern  on 
the  top.  (See  GtArnish.es.)  This  should 
take  its  name  from  the  sauce,  as  Crab 
a la  BEchamel,  &c. 

Craw-fish. — These,  like  most  of 
their  tribe,  are  somewhat  indigestible, 
and  are  considered  rather  coarse  eating 
by  some ; with  others,  they  are  a great 
favourite.  They  attain  a large  size, 
and  when  very  large  are  often  divided, 
and  sold  at  a shilling  or  eighteenpence 
per  half,  though  the  price  is  very 
uncertain.  They  are  generally  sent  to 
table  plain,  or  in  a salad,  but  any  of 
the  recipes  under  Lobsteii  are  equally 
suitable  for  craw-fish.  In  all  the 
recipes  for  Cray-fish  the  small  ones 
are  referred  to ; we  mention  this,  as 
very  often  the  terms  Craw-fish  and 
Cray-fish  are  used  synonymously,  and 
this  is  apt  to  mislead. 

Cray-fish. — This  is  a delicious 
fish,  somewhat  similar  to  lobster,  but 


considered  superior  in  flavour  by  many. 
Celebrated  gourmets  are  loud  in  praise 
of  cray -fish  soup  and  dishes  of  a like 
kind  ; and  cray-fish  stewed  in  wine  is 
a popular  dish  across  the  Channel. 
The  cost  here  is  very  uncertain  ; out 
of  London  the  fish  are  not,  as  a rule, 
easily  obtained.  To  boil  the  fish,  pro- 
ceed as  for  lobster,  giving  them  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  if  required  to 
keep  them  alive,  there  must  be  a small 
quantity  of  water  only,  and  that  con- 
stantly renewed;  if  put  in  a bucket 
with  an  inch  of  water  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient, if  a fresh  supply  is  added  in  four 
hours. 

Cray  -fish,  Creamed.— Mince  the 
meat  of  a dozen  fish,  chop  a truffle  and 
a button  mushroom,  put  a tablespoonful 
of  white  roux  into  a cup  of  cream  and 
milk  mixed  ; stir  to  the  boil,  add  a pat 
of  cray-fish  butter  ( see  Garnishes)  , with 
seasoning  to  taste,  then  stir  in  the  meat 
of  the  fish,  mushroom,  and  truffle,  and 
do  not  boil  again.  A small  quantity 
can  be  made  in  the  above  proportions, 
but  if  the  fish  are  large,  not  more  than 
eight  or  nine  will  be  wanted.  The 
mixture  should  be  like  a rich  creamy 
sauce.  The  mushroom  must  be  cooked 
first  in  a little  butter.  This  is  used  for 
small  savouries,  patties,  &c. 

Cray-fish  in  Jelly.— Required: 
a pint  of  fish  to  each  pint  of  jelly, 
some  small  salad,  and  a dressed  salad. 

Line  a mould  with  jelly,  lay  in  the 
fish,  backs  down,  with  any  green  salad  : 
capers,  cress,  cucumber,  &c. ; if  liked, 
hard-boiled  eggs  can  be  added;  add 
more  jelly,  then  more  fish,  &c.  Proceed 
in  this  way  until  the  mould  is  full ; 
each  layer  of  jelly  must  set,  or  the  fish 
will  all  sink  to  the  bottom.  Turn  out, 
and  garnish  the  base  with  any  dressed 
salad,  or  with  sprigs  of  parsley  or 
cress,  and  cut  lemons.  Or  for  a more 
elaborate  dish,  use  chopped  aspic,  and 
salad  mixed  with  mayonnaise,  coated 
with  lobster  coral,  or  garnish  the  edge 
of  the  mould  with  cray-fish  butter 
from  a bag  and  small  rose  pipe.  Any 
plain  mould  does  for  this  dish. 
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Cray -fish.  Mould  (or  Krebs 
Koch ; a German  dish). — Required  : 
half  a pint  of  cream  and  milk  mixed, 
half  a pint  of  bread-crumbs,  five  eggs, 
a dozen  ctay-fish,  some  Cray-fish 
Butter,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  uncer- 
tain. 

Put  the  crumbs  in  a bowl  with  the 
boiling  cream  and  milk,  cover,  and 
when  ■ cooling  stir  in  two  ounces  of 
cray-fish  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  when  cold.  Then  beat  the  whites 
to  a froth  as  if  for  souffles.  Butter  a 
basin,  using  cray-fish  butter  or  plain 
butter:  in  the  latter  case  sprinkle 
with  lobster  coral ; put  in  some  cray- 
fish tails  at  the  bottom,  then  some  of 
the  bread,  after  the  whites  have  been 
added,  then  more  tails  and  bread. 
When  quite  full,  twist  a sheet  of 
buttered  paper  over,  and  steam  for 
forty-five  minutes.  Turn  out,  and 
pom1  round  a little  Cray-fish  Sauce, 
the  bodies  being  used  up  in  making 
it. 

Cray-fish  Tails.— These  may 
be  bought  in  bottles  usually  where  the 
Krebs  butter  is  obtained.  (See  Cray- 
fish Butter  in  Garnishes.)  They  are 
excellent  for  small  dishes  of  various 
kinds,  and  for  garnishing  fish,  as 
mayonnaise  of  turbot,  &c.  They  cost 
from  one  to  two  shillings  per  bottle, 
according  to  size.  They  would  be 
found  handy  for  some  such  dish  as  the 
above ; a little  lobster  meat  might  be 
added  to  the  sauce;  or  a plain  one  of 
melted  butter,  flavoured  with  cray-fish 
butter,  would  answer  very  well. 

Crimping  of  Pish.— This 
operation  consists  in  making  deep  cuts 
in  the  flesh  of  the  fish  on  both  sides  as 
far  as  the  bone.  It  must  be  done  while 
the  fish  is  fresh,  as  soon  after  landing 
as  possible.  It  makes  the  flesh  firmer 
and  better,  both  for  cooking  and 
serving.  Crimped  cod  is  always 
valued  more  highly  than  plain  un- 
crimped fish,  and  sold  at  a higher 
price.  A salmon  which  is  caught  in 
the  morning,  crimped,  and  cooked  for 
dinner  the  same  evening,  is  quite  a 


revelation  to  those  who  have  never 
before  eaten  a really  fresh  salmon. 

Curried  Fish.— For  each  pint  of 
Curry  Sauce  take  about  two  pounds 
of  fish ; if  the  white  sorts,  as  cod, 
haddock,  &c.,  simply  take  the  bcncs 
out,  and  divide  the  fish  into  pieces  of 
an  inch  and  a half  square,  and  cook 
them  till  tender  in  the  sauce.  If 
river  fish,  cleanse  in  the  way  given 
under  the  various  headings,  and  if 
strong  fish  of  the  carp  tribe,  parboil 
them,  and  finish  cooking  in  the  sauce. 
All  sorts. of  cold  fish  may  be  curried, 
the  bones  stewed  down  for  stock  for 
the  sauce,  and  the  fish  broken  into 
good-sized  flakes.  Shrimps  or  prawns 
may  be  added  to  the' sauce,  or  used  in 
garnishing  the  rice;  a flavouring  of 
ketchup,  shrimps,  or  anchovy  essence, 
&c.,  can  likewise  be  put  in.  There 
should  always  be  a good  supply  of  rice, 
and  the  proper  way  to  serve  it  is  on  a 
large  dish,  with  the  fish  and  sauce  in 
the  centre  ; or  it  can  be  put  in  a sepa- 
rate dish.  In  putting  the  curry  on  a 
plate,  take  the  rice  first,  hollow-  the 
portion,  and  serve  the  fish  and  sauce 
in  the  hollow-.  Various  tinned  fish 
may  be  curried ; w-hen  in  oil,  like  sar- 
dines, use  the  oil  for  the  sauco  instead 
of  the  ordinary  curry  fat,  butter,  &c. ; 
most  kinds  are  best  taken  from  the  tin 
and  laid  in  the  sauce  to  get  hot,  for 
example,  herrings,  lobster,  mackerel, 
and  eels ; the  last-named  are  improved 
if  some  of  the  liquor  from  the  tin  be 
strained  and  used  for  the  sauce. 

Dabs. — These  fish  are  small,  but 
very  good ; they  are  caught  mostly  in 
rivers  near  the  sea ; the  Thames  fur- 
nishes a good  kind.  If  w-ashed  in  salt 
and  water,  and  put  to  soak  for  a short 
time  in  water,  w-ith  an  ounce  of  salt  and 
a tablespoonful  of  vinegar  to  each 
quart,  they  will  be  improved  in  flavour. 
They  are  best  fried  or  grilled,  and 
should  be  sent  to  table  with  cut  lemon 
or  melted  butter  flavoured  with  lemon- 
juice.  In  some  parts  of  England  tiny 
soles,  usually  termed  slips,  are  called 
dabs ; indeed,  many  fish  which  are 
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similar  in  taste  or  appearance  arc  called 
by  one  name  in  some  parts  of  the 


Fig.  24. — Dab. 


country,  which  is  more  or  less  confusing 
to  the  uninitiated. 


Dace. — This  is  enjoyed  by  those 
who  angle  for  amusement’s  sake  ; it  is 


Fig.  25. — Dace. 


best  when  treated  as  above  described. 
A sauce  of  lemon- juice  with  cayenne  is 
served  with  it,  or  any  sharp  sauce  may 
be  used.  Dace  is  sometimes  stewed 
like  cels ; and  we  may  mention  that  any 
fish  can  be  served  en  matelote.  (See 
recipes  in  this  chapter.) 

Eels.— Of  the  tribe  of  eels  there 
are  several  varieties ; all  have  smooth 


heads  and  slippery  skins,  with  soft 
scales,  scarcely  visible;  all  are  rich, 
and  to  be  at  all  digestible  need  very 
thorough  cooking.  Eels  are  taken  both 
in  fresh  water  and  the  sea ; the  silver 
eel  is  the  best.  Buy  them  alive  if 
possible,  and  kill  them  by  dividing  the 
spine  just  behind  the  head,  without 
severing  it  from  the  body.  The  viva- 
city of  its  motion  and  colour  and 
appearance  of  the  skin  are  tests  of  the 
goodness  of  an  eel.  Cost,  from  6d.  per 
pound. 

Eels,  Baked. — A good-sized  fish  is 
bestfor  this.  After  cleansing  and  drying, 
fill  it  with  Plain  Shrimp  Force-meat, 
fasten  it  securely,  and  put  it  in  a round 
baking-dish  with  hot  butter,  and  cook 
gently,  basting  often,  until  done.  Then 
put  the  eel  on  a dish,  add  browned  flour 
to  the  butter  in  the  tin,  then  a glass  of 
any  light  wine  and  half  a pint  of  fish 
stock  or  wafer  ; boil  up  and  skim,  put 
in  a little  seasoning  and  a tcaspoonful 
of  shrimp  essence,  or  some  shelled 
shrimps  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  pour 
round  the  fish. 

There  arc  many  recipes  for  baked 
eels,  but  the  above  is  very  good.  They 
can  be  baked  unstuffed,  and  any  brown 
fish  sauce  served  with  them.  Tomato 
Sauce  is  also  suitable,  but  a little  fish 
stock  added  is  a great  improvement. 

Eels,  Boiled.— After  cleansing, 
soak  the  eels  for  an  hour  in  salt  and 
water.  Prepare  the  water  in  the 
ordinary  way,  add  a good  bunch  of 
parsley,  and  when  it  is  quite  hot  put 
in  the  cols,  and  simmer  them  until 
tendor.  Melted  Butter  sharpened 
with  lemon- juice  or  vinegar,  is  a sauce 
often  served ; but  Brown  Caper  or  the 
sauce  named  in  the  previous  recipe, 
is  also  good  with  boiled  eels. 

Eels,  Fried.— Cut  the  fish  into 
four-inch  lengths,  or  fry  small  ones 
whole,  curling  them  round  like  a 
whiting ; they  should  be  floured,  egged, 
and  crumbed  (see  Eels,  Grilled),  and 
dished  on  a napkin,  with  tried  paisley 
as  garnish.  Tartare  Savce,  hot  or 
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cold,  is  excellent  with  fried  eels,  so  are 
any  of  the  brown,  sharp  sauces, 

Eels,  Grilled.— It  is  usual  to 
find  in  recipes  for  grilling,  broiling,  or 
frying  cels,  that  the  fish  in  the  raw 
state  is  indicated ; but  they  should  in 
each  case  bo  parboiled,  or  three  parts 
boiled.  They  then  need  but  little 
further  cooking,  and  arc  more  tender 
and  digestible,  while  equally  savoury. 
After  parboiling,  dry  tho  fish,  then 
coat  it  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs 
as  usual,  adding  to  the  crumbs  some 
powdered  sage  or  mixed  herbs,  or 
parsley  only,  with  a little  black  pepper. 
Grill  over  a clear  fire  until  delicately 
browned  (first  brush  tho  grid  with  oil 
or  butter),  and  servo  hot,  with  sauce 
as  above  directed.  Instead  of  crumb- 
ing the  eels,  they  may  be  lightly 
floured  and  brushed  over  with  salad  oil. 

Eels,  Mayonnaise  of. — Re- 
quired: two  pounds  of  silver  eels,  a 
glass  of  light  wine,  a gill  of  French 
vinegar,  a bay-leaf,  sprig  of  parsley, 
tarragon,  and  chervil,  half  a dozen 
allspice  berries  and  peppercorns,  an 
onion  stuck  with  two  or  three  cloves, 
and  a morsel  of  mace. 

Prepare  the  fish,  cut  them  into  two- 
inch  lengths;  sprinkle  them  lightly 
with  salt  in  a baking-dish,  add  the 
foregoing  ingredients,  and  water  to 
cover  the  fish.  Cover,  and  cook  in  a 
slow  oven  until  tender;  then  remove 
tho  fish,  and  add  a little  sheet  gelatine 
to  tho  liquor : half  an  ounce  to  half  a 
pint,  or  less  may  do  {see  Aspic 
Jelly).  Then  clarify,  and  pour  in 
a shallow  tin  to  cool.  Serve  the  eels, 
when  quite  cold,  piled  high  in  the 
centre  of  a dish  ; cover  them  with  half 
a pint  or  more  of  thick  Mayonnaise, 
and  chop  the  jelly,  using  it  as  a 
border.  Garnish  with  shrimps  or 
prawns,  and  with  slices  of  lemon  or 
cucumber  hero  and  there  amongst  the 
jelly ; fancy  shapes,  cut  from  thin 
slices  of  beetroot  dipped  in  salad  oil, 
are  very  effective;  capers,  chopped 
parsley,  cress,  etc.,  are  all  suitable. 

Eels,  To  Skilj.— {See  Whiting.) 


Eels,  Stewed,  Brown. — Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  eels,  a glass  of 
port  or  claret,  a teaspoonful  of  mush- 
room catsup  and  Worcester  sauce,  a 
pint  of  Brown  Sauce,  a gill  of  fish 
stock,  a few  black  peppercorns,  salt  to 
taste,  and  a few  diops  of  anchovy 
essence. 

Prepare  tho  fish,  cut  it  into  short 
lengths  convenient  for  serving,  lay 
them  in  a stew-pan  with  the  fish  stock, 
seasoning,  and  all  but  the  brown 
sauce  ; cook  very  gently  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  add  the  brown  sauce, 
and  boil  gently  until  the  eels  arc  quite 
tender,  then  pile  them  in  a dish  and 
pom-  the  sauce  over. 

Eels,  Stewed,  White.  — Re- 
quired : eels  as  above,  a glass  of  white 
wine,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  a few 
drops  of  cayenne  vinegar,  some 
powdered  herbs,  tied  in  muslin,  or 
herbal  vinegar,  a gill  of  good  fish 
stock  and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
white  sauce  made  with  milk,  fish 
stock,  or  veal  stock.  {See  White 
Sauce.) 

Put  all  except  the  lemon-juice  and 
white  sauce  in  a stew-pan,  cook  as 
above ; serve  in  the  same  way,  re- 
membering to  keep  the  stew  under 
boiling  point  after  the  white  sauce  is 
added,  and  to  put  the  lemon- juice  in 
last  thing ; adding  also,  if  liked,  some 
chopped  parsley.  Remove  the  herbs, 
squeezing  the  bag  well.  A garlic 
flavour  may  be  imparted  by  mincing  a 
morsel  with  the  parsley,  or  a slighter 
one  by  rubbing  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
If  possible,  before  serving  stewed  eels 
take  the  fish  out  of  the  gravy  and  let 
the  gravy  cool,  then  skim  it  well,  and 
re-heat  it ; put  back  the  eels  to  get  hot 
through.  Button  mushrooms  are  a 
good  addition  to  either  brown  or  white 
eel  stew,  and  to  a brown  one  some 
small  onions  fried  a little  may  also  be 
added.  {See  Yegetaules.) 

Egging  ancl  Crumbing  Pish. 

— {See  Fish,  Egging  and  Crumbing, 
and  Sole,  Fried.) 

Eigh  and  Potato  Puff.— Re- 
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quired  : two  pounds  of  mealy  potatoes, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  two  eggs, 
seasoning,  two  ounces  of  grated  Par- 
mesan cheese,  one  pound  of  cooked 
white  fish,  one  pint  of  Bechamel 
Sauce,  and  some  raspings. 

The  potatoes  should  be  weighed 
after  cooking,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve  while  hot.  Mix  with  them  the 
butter,  seasoning,  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  and  half  the  cheese.  Butter  a 
flat  dish,  spread  some  of  the'  potato 
mixture  at  the  bottom,  then  the  fish, 
flaked,  and  mixed  with  the  sauce ; the 
centre  should  be  higher  than  the  sides. 
Cover  the  top  with  the  rest  of  the 
potato  mixture,  putting  it  on  from  a 
spoon,  and  smoothing  with  a hot  wet 
knife.  Beat  up  the  white  of  one 
of  the  eggs,  brush  the  top  all  over, 
sprinkle  with  a few  raspings  and  the 
rest  of  the  cheese,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven  a golden  brown.  This  is  a good 
luncheon  dish,  is  equally  suitable  for 
breakfast,  and  all  except  the  egging 
and  crumbing  of  the  top  may  be 
prepared  over -night.  A fire-proof 
china  dish,  such  as  are  used  for 
macaroni,  is  nice  for  savouries  of  this 
description.  Instead  of  browning  in 
the  oven,  it  can  be  set  over  boiling 
water  for  a short  time,  and  browned 
before  a clear  fire.  Any  plain  white 
sauce  may  be  used. 

Fisli,  Baked,  with  Savoury 
Custard.— Cut  slices  of  half  an  inch 
thick  from  a cod,  large  fresh  haddock, 
hake,  or  any  similarly  shaped  fish ; lay 
them  close  together  in  a buttered  pie- 
dish  : a shallow  one.  Season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg. 
Required,  in  addition,  the  following 
ingredients— for  three  or  four  slices, 
according  to  size — two  level  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  a teaspoonful  of 
curry-powder,  the  same  of  chopped 
parsley,  one  ounce  of  butter,  two  eggs, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  a saltspoonful 
of  anchovy  essence.  Mix  the  flour, 
&c.,  to  a smooth  batter,  with  the  eggs 
and  milk  beaten  together ; if  lumpy  it 
is  spoilt.  Dissolve  the  butter,  and 
stir  it  in ; pour  over  the  fish,  and  bake 


in  a very  moderate  oven  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  Send  to  table  in  the 
dish,  after  sprinkling  the  surface  with 
raspings,  or  lobster  coral  or  parsley,  if 
for  serving  at  dinner. 

This  is  novel,  cheap,  and  a good 
dish  for  any  meal.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  dish  be  only  large  enough  to 
take  the  fish ; tho  custard  should  coat 
the  surface.  Whiting,  or  similar  fish, 
cooked  whole  in  the  same  way,  are 
excellent.  If  preferred,  sweet  herbs 
can  be  used  instead  of  curry-powder. 

Fish,  Boiled.— To  ensure  the 
fish  being  taken  up  without  breaking, 
a fish  kettle  with  strainer,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is 
the  best  utensil.  It  can  be  lifted  out 
as  soon  as  ready,  and  well  drained,  by 
setting  the  drainer  for. a minute  across 
the  kettle.  If  such  a vessel  is  not 
at  hand,  a pot  the  size  of  the  fish 
(that  is,  it  must  take  it  comfortably) 
is  the  next  best  thing.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  the  removal ; a couple  of  fish 
slices  will  be  needed,  and  the  fish 
must  be  tied  in  a thin  cloth.  Another 
way  is  to  lay  it  on  a dish  or  plate,  and  set 
that  on  a cloth,  then  tie  up  the  corners 
like  a boiled  pudding,  and  hold  them, 
when  putting  the  fish  in  and  taking  it 


Fid.  26.— Fish  Kettle  and  Drainer. 


out.  But  in  all  houses  where  fish  is 
an  institution  wo  strongly  advise  the 
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purchase  of  a fish  kettle ; one  of 
block  tin  is  strong  enough  for  use  on 
a gas  or  oil  stove  or  close  range, 
and  will  last  some  time,  though  an 
extra  strong  block  tin,  with  copper 
bottom,  or  a kettle  of  steel  entirely, 
is  worth  the  extra  money.  After 
using,  the  kettle  should  always  he 
washed  in  boiling  water  and  soda, 
and  thoroughly  dried,  or  the  next 
boiling  of  fish,  however  fresh  it  may 
he,  will  have  an  unpleasant  flavour,  and 
the  fishmonger  maybe  unjustly  blamed. 

For  plaice,  large  soles,  haddock,  and 
the  usual  varieties  of  white  fish,  proceed 
as  follows.  Wash  it  well,  but  quickly; 
if  soaked  it  loses  flavour.  Have  in  the 
fish-kettle  water  to  cover  it  only ; too 
much  robs  it  of  more  flavour  and  good- 
ness. Add  salt  in  the  proportion  of 
four  ounces  to  the  gallon ; four  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  white  peppercorns  should  also  be 
used  to  the  same  measure  of  water, 
unless  strong  white  vinegar  or  lemon- 
juice  be  used,  then  less  does.  The 
three  combined  givo  flavour,  firmness, 
and  whiteness.  After  boiling  up, 
skim  well,  and  unless  the  fish  has  a 
delicateskin,  like  whiting  and  mackerel, 
put  it  in  while  boiling.  Tho  cold  fish 
lowers  the  temperature,  and  for  small 
fish  this  reduced  heat  should  be 
maintained  to  the  end ; for  large  thick 
fish  the  water  should  barely  simmer, 
certainly  not  bubble.  It  may  sound 
very  contradictory  to  say  that  boiled  fish 
should  not  boil ; yet  so  it  is.  The  very 
knocking  about,  if  rapidly  cooked, 
would  result  in  a broken  mass,  almost 
destitute  of  flavour.  Those  who  have 
given  much  attention  to  and  made  the 
most  careful  experiments  in  fish  boil- 
ing say  that  there  is  always  an  escape 
of  nutritive  matter.  This  is  proved 
by  evaporating  the  residue.  Five  per 
cent,  may  bo  taken  as  the  lowest, 
though  it  is  very  seldom  so  little  as 
this;  only  when  the  most  minute  care 
is  exercised  from  start  to  finish.  The 
loss  may  reach  thirty  per  cent.,  if  fish 
be  put  on  in  cold  water,  and  left  too 
long  in  the  pot.  This  is  a serious 
loss,  and  explains  how  it  is  that  a 


boiled  fish  is  often  a costly,  wasteful, 
and  highly  unsatisfactory  dish. 

The  time  required  may  be  estimated 
at  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  per 
pound,  according  to  kind,  size,  and 
shape ; the  fish  with  tho  denser  grain 
taking  longer  than  tho  softer  sorts. 
But  experience  here  is  the  only  teacher. 
A beginner  would  be  wise  to  note  tho 
time  required  for  various  kinds  by 
making  experiments  with  a few  sorts  ; 
after  a few  boilings,  it  will  be  easy  to 
hit  the  medium  between  pulp  and 
rawness,  for  fish  should  be  served  as 
soon  as  done.  If  it  must  be  kept  hot, 
dish  it ; set  the  dish  over  the  kettle, 
lay  a clean  cloth  wrung  out  of  the  fish 
water  over  it,  and  put  a cover  over. 

To  know  when  fish  is  done : in 
many  books  one  reads  “ boil  until  the 
eyes  start  and  the  tail  cracks.”  Not 
a practical  test,  because  every  piece  of 
fish  is  not  supplied  with  a head  and 
tail  (and  the  eyes  should  be  removed). 
In  short,  a redness  near  the  bone,  or 
a firm  adherence  of  the  flesh  thereto, 
is  an  indication  that  a little  longer 
must  be  given;  when  the  flesh  looks 
white,  opaque,  the  same  all  through, 
and  parts  easily  from  tho  bone,  the 
fish  must  be  dished  at  once;  every 
second  longer  spoils  it.  It  is  of  course 
much  easier  to  watch  for  these  signs  in 
a cut  piece  than  in  a whole  fish ; in 
the  latter  case,  by  the  time  the  tail 
begins  to  look  cracked  and  in  danger  of 
breaking,  the  middle  is  generally  done. 

For  oily  fish  the  water  may  be 
salted  rather  more,  especially  for 
salmon,  and  for  that  no  vinegar  is 
needed ; acids  bleach,  and  in  salmon 
the  object  is  to  retain  the  pink  tinge.* 
Time  required  may  be  twenty  minutes 
per  pound  if  the  fish  is  thick. 

For  strong  fish — to  use  an  expressive 
term — the  vinegar  may  be  increased, 
not  only  for  its  bleaching  properties, 
but  because  it  nullifies  unpleasant 
flavours.  The  vegetables  and  herbs 
named  in  some  of  our  recipes  serve 
the  same  purpose,  and  make  the  fish 

* Vinegar  is  sometimes  used  for  the  sake  of 
the  flavour,  although  the  colour  of  the  fish 
suffers  a little. 
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more  digestible.  Time  in  proportion 
to  thickness,  but  all  of  this  class  need 
to  be  well  done.  In  adding-  water,  if 
more  is  wanted  during-  the  cooking, 
pour  it  from  the  sides,  not  over  tho 
fish,  or.it  will  break. 

Tho  above  process  is  far  from  com- 
mon ; many  adhere  to  tho  custom  of 
putting  fish  into  cold  water.  Perhaps  a 
trial  of  the  two  inodes  for  the  same 
fish  would  be  more  convincing  than 
any  argument  as  to  the  need  of  boiling 
water  to  retain  the  goodness ; and 
although  our  remarks  are  the  outcome 
of  personal  experiments,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  many  of  tho  leading 
lights  in  the  culinary  world,  from  a 
chemical  standpoint,  are  now  loud  in 
condemnation  of  the  cold  water  plan. 

A last  warning : the  slightest  pu- 
tridity will  spoil  both  the  colour  and 
flavour  of  the  fish.  To  be  good,  it 
must  be  fresh. 

Fish.  Bonibes  a la  Carlton.— 

Required  : four  ounces  of  cooked  sole, 
turbot,  or  whiting,  three  eggs,  half  a 
gill  each  of  cream  and  milk,  garnish, 
sauce,  &c. , as  below. 

Drain  and  dry  some  French  capers  ; 


Fig.  27. — Bombe  Mould. 


wash  and  dry  some  parsley ; chop  them 
both,  and  sprinkle  them  over  the  in- 
sides of  some  small,  deep  moulds,  as 
shown  above : they  are  sometimes 
called  “ dome  top  dariole  moulds.” 
Then  put  at  tho  bottom  some  small, 
pink  shrimps.  Cut  the  fish  up,  add 
the  eggs,  cream,  milk,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  two  tablespooufuls  of  any 
good  fish  sauce,  anchovy,  shrimp,  &c. 
Pass  all  through  a sieve,  and  add  a few 
drops  of  carmine  colouring.  Nearly 


fill  the  moulds  with  this,  and  put  more 
shrimps  on  tho  top.  Twist  a buttered 
paper  over  the  tops,  and  cook  in  a 
steamer,  or  in  a stewpan,  with  boiling 
water  to  half  their  depth,  until  firm, 
about  twenty  minutes.  Turn  out  on  a 
border  of  rice  (see  Rice  a la  Carlton-), 
and  pour  round  it  a little  sauce,  as  used 
for  the  interior.  Fill  the  centre  of  tho 
mould  with  a ragout  of  white  fish,  and 
ornament  tho  top  with  shrimps  or 
prawns.  For  the  ragout,  cut  up  some 
cooked  white  fish;  moisten  it  with 
sauce  as  used  for  the  bombes,  and  add 
a spoonful  or  two  of  minced  shrimps, 
and  a little  of  tho  chopped  capers  and 
parsley.  Serve  as  an  entree. 

Fish,  Broiled  or  Grilled.— 

In  addition  to  the  methods  of  prepar- 
ation given  in  our  recipes,  so  far  as 
the  utensils  are  concerned,  we  may 
mention  the  use  of  common  whiting. 
The  bars  are  rubbed  with  this  instead 
of  grease  by  some  ; and  by  many  cooks 
the  use  of  oiled  straws  is  considered 
necessary.  In  our  opinion,  the  method 
is  an  admirable  one  if  there  is  fear 
of  scorching  by  the  time  the  fish  is 
cooked — say,  if  very  thick,  or  if  the 
fish  is  en  papillote,  as  the  danger  of 
burning  the  paper  is  reduced ; but  for 
ordinary  use  straws  can  bo  dispensed 
with,  In  using  them,  grease  them 
well,  and  see  that  they  are  longer 
than  the  fish,  or  piece  of  fish ; put 
them  near  together,  but  not  touching, 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  bars 
of  the  grid.  The  straws  on  which 
cream  cheeses  are  sold  answer  the 
purpose,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  rub  a 
bit  of  grease  on  them : they  must  lie  in 
it ; either  liquid  butter  or  some  oil  is 
best. 

Fish  Cakes.— Required  : twelve 
ounces  of  boiled  or  stewed  white  fish, 
any  kind,  six  ounces  of  cooked  potatoes, 
a little  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper, 
chopped  parsley,  and  grated  nutmeg,  if 
liked,  one  egg',  one  ounce  of  butter. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

Take  the  fish  from  tho  bones  while 
warm,  if  convenient,  and  sieve  the 
potatoes  while  hot  (steamed  ones  aro 
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better  than  boiled,  but  best  for  this, 
and  all  similar  uses,  are  potatoes  baked 
in  tlieir  skins).  Melt  the  butter,  sta- 
in the  potatoes,  then  the  fish,  flaked 
or  cut  up  (not  pounded)  ; take  from  the 
fire,  stir  well,  and  put  in  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  when  cooled  a little,  and  the 
seasoning  ; turn  out  on  a board,  make 
small  balls  of  the  mixture— about  a 
tablespoonful — then  flatten  them  into 
cakes,  making  the  sides  even ; this  is 
best  done  by  dipping  a knife  in  milk 
or  beaten  egg.  When  all  are  ready, 
beat  up  the  white  of  the  egg,  brush  tho 
cakes  over,  then  coat  them  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  fry  them  a light  brown  in 
hot  fat.  Dish  en  couronne , and  garnish 
with  fried  parsley. 

These  are  very  plain,  and  the  cost  is 
trifling,  but  they  are  very  tasty  as  a 
breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 

Another  way. — These  are  better. 
Add  to  the  fish  a large  tablespoonful 
of  any  nice  sauce  left  over  from  the 
previous  meal  (anchovy,  oyster,  lobster, 
or  any  other) ; let  tho  mixture  become 
perfectly  cold  before  making  it  into 
cakes.  Use  the  whole  of  an  egg  to 
bind  tho  cakes,  and  a second  one  to 
brush  them  over. 

Fish,  Casserole  of.— Required: 
one  pound  of  cold  fish,  half  a pint  of 
sauce  (any  kind  suitable  for  serving 
with  the  fish),  some  mashed  potatoes, 
bread-crumbs,  and  butter  or  clarified 
dripping,  one  egg,  seasoning,  &c. 

Slash  somo  potatoes  carefully  (see 
Potatoes),  add  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
beaten  egg  to  a couple  of  pounds. 
Grease  a plain  cake-tin  and  put  in 
some  browned  crumbs ; use  plenty, 
then  shake  out  the  loose  ones.  Put  the 
potatoes  in,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  half  an 
inch  at  the  sides,  or  more  for  a very 
plain  dish.  Set  in  it  a jar  or  smaller 
tin,  to  keep  the  sides  up,  and  put  in 
some  hot  water,  then  bake  in  a good 
oven  until  brown,  and  turn  on  a hot 
dish  ; reverse  it  on  to  another  dish ; it 
is  then  ready  to  receive  the  fish,  which 
should  bo  flaked,  and  heated  in  the 
sauce.  Put  some  chopped  parsley  or 


other  plain  garnish  over  tho  top,  and 
serve  hot.  Remove  the  jar  carefully, 
to  avoid  spilling  the  water. 

Another  way.— Bake  tho  potatoes  in 
a border  mould,  turn  them  out,  and  fill 
the  middle  with  tho  fish  and  sauce. 
A tin  of  salmon,  with  a half  pint  of 
anchovy  or  caper  sauce,  makes  a nice 
dish  of  this  sort.  ( Sec  also  Rice  Cas- 
serole and  Potato  Casserole.) 

Fisli  Chowder.— Required : two 
pounds  of  fish,  four  ounces  of  pickled 
pork,  an  onion,  two  medium -sized 
potatoes,  salt  and  pepper,  milk  and 
water,  spice,  and  flour. 

Cut  tho  pork  up  and  fry  it  a light 
brown,  then  slice  an  onion  or  two 
and  fry  with  the  pork.  Slice  the  fish 
on  a dish,  season  it  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  put  on  it  the  onions  and  pork  : 
leave  for  an  hour : stir  a tablespoonful 
of  flour  into  the  fat  left  from  the  pork ; 
when  smooth,  put  in  a pint  of  milk, 
and  stir  to  the  boil ; slice  the  potatoes, 
and  boil  them  for  a few  minutes  in  tho 
water,  then  take  them  out,  and  put 
them  in  a clean  pan,  with  the  fish, 
onions,  pork,  and  a pint  of  milk  and 
water  mixed  ; boil  until  the  pork  is 
tender  (tho  fish  must  be  thickly  sliced), 
about  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes. 
Then  add  the  pint  of  milk  which  wa, 
added  to  the  thickening,  with  seasoning 
to  taste,  and  a little  spice. 

Another  way. — Put  in  a kettle  pork  as 
above,  after  frying,  with  two  pounds  of 
fish  in  slices,  half  a pound  each  of  sliced 
onions  and  potatoes,  seasoning,  and  the 
liquor  from  canned  tomatoes,  to  come 
to  the  top.  Cook  gently  until  all  are 
tender,  then  stir  in  a pint  of  boiled 
milk,  thickened  and  seasoned,  and 
serve  hot.  Any  firm  white  fish — 
mixed  kinds  if  convenient — should  bo 
used  for  these  dishes.  Sometimes 
pounded  cracker  ( i.e . plain  biscuit) 
crumbs  are  added  to  thicken  the 
liquid. 

Fish,  Cold,  Savoury  Cake  of. 

— Required  : one  pound  of  cold  fish 
(baked  or  roasted  is  preferable  to  boiled 
for  this  dish),  throe  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs, a large  onion,  a tablespconful 
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of  chopped  parsley,  some  powdered 
mixed  herbs,  about  a saltspoonful,  the 
same  of  pepper,  a teaspoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  a gill  of  fish  stock,  one 
ounce  of  clarified  fat,  a gill  of  brown 
sauce,  and  three  eggs. 

Melt  the  fat  in  a pan ; chop  the 
onion,  add  it  with  the  parsley,  and 
brown  it  well ; add  the  sauce,  fish 
stock,  the  fish  minced,  and  the  bread- 
crumbs ; stir  well,  and  season  ; leave 
to  cool,  then  mix  in  the  eggs,  adding 
them  unbeaten,  one  at  a time.  Have 
a shallow  cake  tin  or  plain  mould  of 
any  sort,  grease  and  coat  it  with 
browned  crumbs,  put  the  mixture  in, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  about  an 
hour.  Turn  out,  and  pour  any  nice 
sauce  round ; or  if  for  breakfast,  no 
sauce  is  needed. 

There  are  many  ways  of  varying 
this ; a little  tomato  conserve  or  a 
fresh  tomato,  or  a chopped  mush- 
room instead  of  catsup,  less  onion, 
and,  for  a cheaper  dish,  two  eggs  only, 
with  another  ounce  of  crumbs,  will 
suggest  variations  of  other  kinds.  Any 
cold  sauce  can  be  used  up  instead  of 
the  brown  sauce. 

Fish,  Egging  and  Crumbing 

of. — See  that  the  bread  is  at  least  a day 
or  two  old,  and,  if  possible,  sieve  it 
(see  Bread  Crumbs,  To  Prepare).  The 
eggs  must  not  be  stale.  We  do  not  mean 
that  a new-laid  egg,  strictly  speaking, 
is  necessary,  but  a watery  egg  is  no 
good ; it  will  not  stick  on  the  fish. 
Details  of  the  application  of  the  egg  and 
crumbs  are  given  under  Sole,  Fried, 
but  we  may  add  a necessary  warning  : 
never  handle  the  fish  after  preparing 
it ; take  it  up  on  a fork  or  skewer  after 
the  crumbs  have  been  well  shaken  over 
it  ( see  also  Haddock,  Baked).  If  the 
whites  of  eggs  can  be  utilised  for  any 
other  purpose,  use  the  yolks  only  for 
the  fish.  Should  strict  economy  be 
necessary,  use  the  whole  egg,  and  a 
spoonful  of  milk,  beating  them  well. 
In  such  cases  be  extra  careful  that 
there  is  a good  coating  of  crumbs. 

Fish  en  Blanquette.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  and  a half  of  white 


fish,  half  a pint  of  good  Melted  Butter, 
half  a gill  of  fish  stock,  wine,  and 
cream,  three  eggs,  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

Bone  and  skin  the  fish,  cut  it  in 
suitable  pieces  for  serving,  make  stock 
of  the  bones,  and  boil  to  half  a gill ; 
put  this  in  the  pan,  with  the  fish  and  a 
little  salt  and  half  a gill  of  light  wine ; 
cook  untiF  soft,  then  mix  the  melted 
butter  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and 
a tablespoonful  of  cream ; stir  until 
thick,  custard  fashion,  or  in  the  bain- 
marie  ; then  take  up  the  fish,  dish  in  a 
pile  on  a hot  dish,  reduce  the  liquor 
rapidly,  pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  then 
mask  it  with  the  sauce,  using  a palette- 
knife.  Some  potatoes,  first  scooped 
out  into  olive  or  any  other  fancy  shapes 
with  a cutter,  may  be  used  as  garnish. 
They  should  be  carefully  boiled  or 
steamed,  brushed  over  with  warm 
butter,  and  sprinkled  with  lobster 
coral,  coralline  pepper,  or  chopped 
parsley;  a little  of  the  same  garnish 
should  be  put  on  the  sauce.  This  is  a 
rich  dish,  and  can  be  served  as  an 
entree.  If  preferred,  nicely  fried 
croutons  can  be  used  instead  of 
potatoes  (see  Garnishes).  For  a still 
richer  dish,  use  creamy  bechamel, 
mixed  with  eggs,  for  masking  tho  fish. 

Fish,  Fillets  of,  in  Potato 
Pastry,  — Required : some  fillets  from 
medium-sized  fish,  sole,  plaice,  brill, 
&c. ; some  Rich  Potato  Pastry,  mush- 
room puree,  &c.,  as  below. 

After  filleting  the  fish,  cook  the 
fillets  in  a steamer,  or  as  directed  in 
the  next  recipe,;  then  let  them  cool, 
spread  half  of  them,  after  dividing 
again,  with  White  Mushroom  Pur£e, 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg  and 
a tablespoonful  of  fine  crumbs,  making 
about  a gill  altogether;  lay  the  other 
half  over,  like  a sandwich.  Have  ready 
the  pastry  rolled  thinly,  cut  a little 
larger  than  the  fillets ; lay  one  on  a piece 
of  pastry,  cover  with  another  piece,  and 
press  the  edges  firmly  all  round  ; they 
should  be  brushed  first  with  a little 
raw  egg.  Then  brush  the  tops  with 
raw  egg,  mark  them  with  a skewer  or 
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hack  of  a knife,  and  fry  thorn  pale 
drown ; sprinkle  them  with  a little 
chopped  parsley  or  lobster  coral,  dish 
them  in  a circle,  one  against  another, 
on  a paper,  with  fried  parsley  in  the 
middle,  and  serve  white  Mushroom 
Sauce  with  them. 

Fish  with  shrimp  forcemeat  and 
shrimp  sauce,  anchovy,  oyster,  or  other 
forcemeat,  with  appropriate  sauces,  will 
he  found  quite  as  good  as  the  fore- 
going. Serve  for  luncheon  or  dinner, 
or  for  breakfast  without  sauce.  In 
covering  with  the  pastry,  remember  to 
cut  the  top  pieces  larger  than  the 
bottom,  to  allow  for  covering  the  sides 
of  the  fillets. 

Fish,  Fillets  of,  Plainly 
Steamed. — This  mode  of  cooking 
can  always  be  resorted  to  when  a digest- 
ible dish  is  desired  or  when  whiteness  is 
the  main  object ; other  advantages  are 
apparent  in  the  flavour,  which  is  all 
retained,  and  the  comparatively  little 
trouble.  Take  a couple  of  plates,  tin 
ones,  such  as  are  used  for  baking  tarts ; 
slightly  butter  them ; on  one  lay  fillets 
of  fish  (skin  side  down,  if  the  white 
skin  is  left  on),  then  sprinkle  with  salt, 
pepper,  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar,  and  put  the  second  plate  over. 
Set  them  on  a large  pan  of  fast-boiling 
water,  and  if  the  water  is  kept  boiling, 
they  will  be  perfectly  cooked  in  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes.  Small,  whole  fish, 
like  whiting,  are  excellent  so  prepared. 
If  sauce  is  used,  add  the  liquor  from 
the  tin.  This  is  a good  way  of  cooking 
fish  for  made  dishes.  Slices  of  fish 
may  be  thus  prepared,  but  take  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes  if  thick,  and 
when  half  done  they  should  be  turned. 

Fish,  Fricasseed.— Required  : 
two  pounds  of  white  fish,  herbs,  season- 
ing, and  sauce  as  under. 

Prepare  the  fish  by  cleaning  and 
cutting  it  up,  then  put  it  in  a pan  with 
boiling  stock  to  cover,  about  half  a 
pint ; add  a bunch  of  herbs,  a bit  of 
nutmeg,  and  a few  peppercorns,  tied 
up  in  a bit  of  muslin,  with  a little  salt ; 
boil  until  done,  then  take  out  the  bag, 
and  put  in  half  a pint  of  thick  white 


sauce ; boil  up,  and  season  with  lemon 
juice  or  any  flavoured  vinegar.  This 
is  plain. 

Another  way. — Pour  equal  parts  of 
milk  and  stock  over  the  fish  at  starting, 
and  when  nearly  done,  add  white  roux 
to  thicken ; or  use  flour  and  butter, 
giving  it  time  to  boil  up  and  cook  the 
flour.  When  required  richer,  use  a 
better  sauce,  or  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
to  each  half  pint  of  sauce  as  above. 
Hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  in  slices  or 
quarters,  may  be  used  as  garnish  to  the 
above. 

Fish,  Fried. — Under  Sole,  Fried, 
we  have  given  what  we  consider  the 
best  way  of  frying  fish — i.e.  by  the 
complete  immersion  in  fat,  as  described 
in  Frying  (p.  8).  But  there  are 
many  reasons  why  this  method  cannot 
bo  adopted  universally.  The  next  best 
way  is  to  use  a pan  as  deep  as  can  be 
obtained — a good-sized,  deep  frying- 
pan,  for  example — and  to  heat  in  it  at 
least  as  mu»h  fat  as  will  half  cover  the 
fish.  It  is  then  necessary  to  cook  one 
side  and  turn  it,  and  give  the  other 
side  nearly  as  long  as  the  first;  not 
quite,  though,  because,  although  not 
in  the  fat,  the  upper  side  gets  heated 
through,  and  soon  cooks.  Care  is 
needed  in  turning  ; if  a whole  fish,  put 
a skewer  or  fork  in  the  head ; be  care- 
ful not  to  drop  it,  or  the  hot  fat  may 
be  splashed  in  the  face.  It  should  be 
drained  and  served  very  hot,  and  if 
much  is  being  done,  fillets  or  slices, 
more  fat  must  be  added  now  and  then 
and  allowed  to  get  hot,  or  the  result 
will  be  the  sodden  dish  we  have  pre- 
viously referred  to.  If  the  egging  and 
crumbing  method  be  adopted,  the 
crumbs  may  be  mixed  with  a small 
proportion  of  flour,  if  liked,  and  pepper 
and  salt  can  be  added  to  taste,  so  may 
powdered  herbs.  For  this  way  of  fry- 
ing, batter  cannot  bo  used ; it  would  run 
off  the  top  while  the  bottom  was  cooking. 

Fish,  Fried  Fiainly.  — For 

this  we  will  suppose  that  something 
plainer  than  egged  and  crumbed  fish 
is  wanted ; or  if  the  fish  is  to  be  served 
up  eventually  in  a curry  or  other  dish, 
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and  the  frying  is  regarded  as  the  pre- 
liminary process,  then  egging  and 
crumbing  is  really  better  dispensed 
■with.  A coating  with  flour  is  a very 
economical  way  to  treat  the  flsh,  and 
very  satisfactory  if  the  fat  be  hot,  and 
the  fish  cooked  at  once ; for  while  it 
improves  it  to  stand  after  crumbing,  it 
does  not  after  flouring,  as  the  flour  gets 
damp,  and  the  fish  does  not  brown  so 
well.  Then,  there  is  a mixture  of  fine 
flour  and  oatmeal,  used  for  herrings  and 
other  small  fish ; fish  so  coated  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  crisp  and  brown,  but 
everyone  will  not  like  it. . Another 
good  way  is  to  brush  the  fish  with 
milk,  then  flour  it  and  coat  with 
crumbs,  patting  them  on  firmly. 
Again,  there  is  the  well-known  coating 
of  batter.  The  more  watery  the  fish, 
the  thicker  must  be  the  batter,  and  a 
little  flour  should  always  be  dredged 
on  the  fish  first.  ( See  Batter,  Frving.) 

Fish,  Fried  to  Eat  Cold.— 

Prepare  the  fish  some  time  before 
cooking,  and  leave  it  in  a dry  cloth ; 
flour  it  well,  shake  off  all  loose  flour, 
and  cook  it  in  enough  oil  to  thoroughly 
cover  it,  to  a light  brown  ; drain  before 
the  fire,  dish  when  cold  on  a paper,  and 
garnish  with  bunches  of  raw  parsley, 
fennel,  or  cress.  Any  of  the  cold  sauces 
may  be  sent  to  table  with  it,  and  a nice 
salad  is  a welcome  accompaniment. 
If  the  fish  are  small,  fry  them  whole, 
but  slices  from  large  fish  are  nice ; they 
may  be  skinned  or  not.  As  there  is 
no  coating  of  egg  and  crumbs,  the  oil 
must  be  quite  hot,  and  the  fish  well 
floured,  or  the  juices  will  escape  and 
it  will  not  be  brown  and  crisp. 

Fish  Livers. — The  liver  is  the 
bonne-houehe  of  the  red  mullet,  and 
furnishes  a good  deal  of  the  gravy 
which  is  so  much  esteemed  by  epicures  ; 
but  with  respect  to  fish  generally, 
while  by  some  the  liver  is  regarded  as  a 
delicacy,  others  cannot  partake  of  any 
kind  or  in  any  form ; it  should  not, 
therefore,  bo  put  upon  anyone’s  plate 
unless  it  is  first  ascertained  whether  it 
will  bo  agreeable.  Liver  exposed  for 
sale  separately  should  be  bought  with 


care,  of  reliable  vendors  only,  for 
unless  in  good  condition  it  is  apt  to  bo 
productive  of  unpleasant  after-con- 
sequences. A large  liver  is  made  more 
digestible  if  steamed  for  a short  time, 
before  cooking  in  any  of  the  more 
favoured  methods,  an  baking,  &c.  (See 
also  Savouries.) 

Fish,  Roasted. — This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  least  known  mode  of 
cooking  fish,  though  it  is  so  nearly 
related  to  baking  as  to  be  practically 
the  same  thing  on  an  improved  scale. 
The  juices  are  fully  preserved,  and  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  give  due  attention 
to  the  process  known  as  basting.  We 
may  here  remark  that  unless  the  fish 
is  very  large,  a little  fat  put  on  with 
a brush  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
dish  should  bo  adapted  in  size  to  the 
fish,  but  deep  enough  to  keep  in  the 
juices;  a Dutch  or  American  oven 
answers  admirably.  Properly  pre- 
pared, fish  thus  cooked  has  a most 
savoury  flavour  and  odour,  a crisp 
brown  surface,  and  is  juicy  inside  ; 
care  is  needed  to  avoid  over-roasting, 
and  consequent  dryness.  The  fish 
should  be  cleansed,  and  prepared  as  if 
for  baking,  a stuffed  fish  being  parti- 
cularly good  thus  treated.  If,  when 
done,  the  surface  is  not  as  brown  as  it 
should  bo,  brush  over  with  a little 
weak  glaze,  and  dredge  some  raspings 
over ; or  use  a salamander.  The  rulea 
are  the  same  as  for  roasting  meat, 
therefore  the  condition  of  the  fire  is  ol 
equal  importance ; and  a special  warn, 
ing  with  regard  to  smokiness  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
in  the  revised  edition  of  “ Food  and 
Feeding,”  l-efers  to  roasted  fish  as  a 
“new  method  of  cooking  fish.”  This 
is  doubtless  duo  to  the  fact  that  few  if 
any  writers  on  cookery  make  any 
mention  of  the  method  ; for  ourselves, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  have  cooked 
fish  in  this  way  for  many  years,  and 
have  advocated  the  process  whenever 
opportunity  offered ; and  we  hero 
strongly  recommend  any  to  whom  such 
a dish  is  at  present  unknown  to  make 
trial  of  it,  feeling  sure  that  they  will 
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agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
ways  of  cooking  lisli.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
complete  revelation  to  people  who  are 
for  the  most  part  acquainted  with 
insipid  fish  dishes  only,  by  which  wo 
mean  boiled  fish,  particularly  when 
care  has  not  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
flavour.  (See  Fish,  Boiled.) 

Fish,  Eioastecl,  with  Oysters. 

— Enquired  : a large  haddock  or  small 
cod-fish  (many  others  arc  quite  as 
good),  a tureen  of  Oyster  Sauce,  a score 
of  oysters,  and  some  cracker-crumbs 
and  seasoning. 

After  preparing  the  fish  and  drying 
it  well,  rub  the  inside  over  with  a little 
butter  aud  anchovy  essence,  mixed 
with  salt  and  cayenne.  Season  some 
crumbs  of  any  sort  of  plain  dry 
biscuits — Toast,  Water,  Milk,  and  the 
like — and  roll  the  score  of  oysters 
singly  in  them,  lay  them  in  the  fish, 
sew  it  up,  and  roast;  add  the  super- 
fluous liquor  from  the  oysters  to  the 
sauce,  first  reducing  it.  Melted  But- 
ter only,  flavoured  with  it,  minus  any 
more  oysters,  will  do  if  strict  economy 
has  to  be  studied.  The  dish,  which 
hails  from  America,  is  a very  good 
one. 

Fish  Sloes. — When  to  bo  served 
with  the  fish,  the  roes  should  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned,  then  replaced. 
In  a solo,  a black  streak  is  sometimes 
seen  near  the  roo  on  holding  the  fish 
to  the  light,  said  to  be  due  to  death 
by  suffocation  when  the  fish  are 
crowded.  From  the  rocs  of  herrings, 
mackerel,  and  other  fish,  many  nice 
little  savouries  may  be  made  while 
large  ones  will  form  quite  a meal : 
cod's  roe,  for  instance.  A good  way 
to  cook  the  latter  (if  hard,  tie  it  in 
buttered  muslin)  is  in  warm  water, 
salted,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, 
in  proportion  to  thickness ; it  may 
be  served  with  any  nice  sauce.  Or 
if  left  to  cool,  and  then  skinned,  it 
can  be  dipped  in  batter  and  fried. 
A favourite  dish  is  one  of  cod’s  roe 
and  bacon.  After  cooking  bacon,  take 
a boiled  roe,  skinned  and  cut  in  slices, 
and  brown  it  in  the  bacon  fat.  We 


recommend  steaming  as  the  best  way 
of  cooking  soft  roes  generally,  as 
when  prepared  in  other  ways  they 
want  delicate  handling  to  prevent 
breaking.  After  this  preliminary 
treatment,  they  can  bo  finished  off  in 
many  ways.  (6Ve  Savouries.) 

Fish,  Scalloped,  a la  Cardi- 
nal. (Sec  Scalloped  Fish.) 

Fish  Souchet. —For  any  flat 
fish  souchet,  take  soles,  dabs,  floun- 
ders, plaice,  or  any  similar  fish ; they 
may  bo  neatly  trimmed,  and  left 
whole,  or  filleted.  Cover  with  hot 
stock,  made  from  fish  of  the  same 
sort,  with  a well  cleansed  parsley 
root,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a few  pepper- 
corns, a little  salt,  and  a sliced  onion. 
Cook  until  the  fish  is  tender,  then 
remove  it,  nnd  'put  in  a deep  dish, 
with  Iho  strained  liquor  over,  a table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley  being- 
added  to  each  quart. 

This  is  a simple  dish;  no  other 
sauce  is  needed.  Brown  bread  and 
butter  should  bo  served  with  it. 

Another  nay. — Boil  a small  carrot, 
cut  it  in  slireds  and  add  it  with  the 
parsley,  the  inferior  part  being  boiled 
with  the  fish  to  flavour  it.  Some- 
times a little  hot  milk  is  stirred  in 
first,  to  whiten  the  fish ; and  for 
superior  dishes  the  stock  is  clarified 
before  pouring  it  over  the  fish. 

For  fish  other  than  the  flat  kinds, 
cut  it  up  into  neat  pieces,  and  cook  in 
the  same  way;  small  cels  are  very 
good.  Perch,  tench,  &c.,  are  good 
fish  for  a souchet,  but  give  them  the 
usual  preliminary  treatment  in  the 
way  of  washing. 

Those  dishes  are  not  very  popular, 
but  they  can  be  recommended  as  very 
light  and  easily  digested,  though  not 
so  savoury  as  many  other  fish  dishes. 
Any  left  over  can  be  made  into  a 
salad,  or  re-served  in  any  way  pre- 
ferred. 

Fish.,  Tinned.— Fish  in  tins, 
while  amongst  the  most  popular  and 
useful  of  preserved  provisions,  re- 
quires the  greatest  possible  care  in  its 
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selection  and  after-treatment.  W c have 
elsewhere  urged  the  necessity  of  buying 
only  good  brands  of  such  goods,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  importer  or  ex- 
porter, or  a trade  mark,  such  as  many 
firms — whose  aim  is  to  supply  good 
value  for  money — adopt.  By  taking 
this  precaution,  coupled  with  that  of 
looking  out  for  any  bulges  in  the  tins 
( see  remarks  under  Tinned  Meats  in 
the  chapter  on  Cold  Meat  and  Scrap 
Cookery),  the  purchaser  is  fairly  safe, 
and  it  only  remains  to  empty  the  con- 
tents of  the  tin  as  soon  as  opened.  To 
this  rule,  the  only  exceptions  are  fish 
in  oil,  as  sardines,  or  potted  fish  in 
which  there  is  much  salt,  of  which 
anchovy  paste  is  a type.  Here,  pro- 
viding they  are  quickly  consumed, 
there  is  no  harm  in  leaving  them  in 
the  tins  ; at  the  same  time,  it  is  better 
to  empty  those  in  oil  into  a china  dish, 
and  to  add  fresh  oil ; while  potted  fish 
in  stone  jars  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  that  in  tins.  The  fish  in  liquor  of 
any  sort,  fresh  herrings,  eels,  and  the 
like,  are  those  which  most  require  at- 
tention ; they  should  never  be  left  in 
the  tins ; the  same  may  be  said  of 
salmon  and  lobster.  The  latter  are 
now  to  be  had  in  lined  tins ; the  lining 
is  a patent  article,  a thick,  white, 
paper-like  substance,  and  as  it  protects 
the  contents  from  contact  with  the 
tins,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  use  will 
soon  become  almost  universal ; it  adds 
but  a trifle  to  the  cost,  and  is  a 
guarantee  of  excellence  and  purity. 

Recipes  for  cooking  and  serving 
various  kinds  of  tinned  fish  will  be 
found  under  then'  respective  headings, 
some  in  the  present  chapter,  and 
others  in  the  chapters  on  Savouries, 
Pastry,  and  Salads. 

Fish,  To  Keep.— Any  of  the 

kinds  that  will  keep  may  be  treated 
as  follows : — 

1 . If  a whole  fish,  wrap  it  in  a cloth 
that  has  been  wrung  out  of  vinegar ; 
pepper  the  fish  first,  tie  or  pin  the  cloth 
to  keep  it  on,  and  hang  in  a cool  cellar. 

2.  Lay  the  fish  on  a dish,  put  a 
little  salt  on,  and  a very  small  quan- 


tity of  vinegar ; or  if  to  bo  left  for  a 
short  time  only,  salt  does  alone.  This 
method  also  helps  to  “firm”  and 
whiten  fish.  The  dish  containing  the 
fish  may  be  set  on  ice,  but  do  not  lay 
pieces  of  ice  on  the  fish ; it  makes 
some  sorts  flabby. 

Always  take  the  inside  from  fish  to 
be  kept,  and  after  cleansing  well,  by 
wiping  with  a wet  cloth  dipped  in 
salt,  season  it  inside,  after  careful 
drying,  In  the  case  of  a cod-fish, 
sprinkle  salt  over  the  backbone;  it 
improves  it  much ; the  same  may  be 
said  of  fresh  haddock. 

See  also  Pickle  eor  Fish. — By  pre- 
paring some  of  the  pickle  (quantity  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fish),  and 
giving  the  fish  a boil  of  a minute  or 
two  only,  it  will  ensure  its  keeping, 
and  it  may  afterwards  be  cooked  in 
any  desired  way,  and  served  hot. 
The  only  difference  will  be  that  the 
usual  flavour  is  made  more  piquant : 
an  improvement  rather  than  other- 
wise. Fresh  water  fish  can  always  be 
treated  thus. 

Fish,  To  Scale,— Scrape  the  fish 
with  a rather  blunt  knife,  for  fear  of 
cutting  the  flesh,  and  as  the  scales  are 
removed  let  water  from  a tap  run  on 
the  fish.  Fish  which  are  scaled  with 
difficulty  may  be  dipped  for  a minute 
in  nearly  boiling  water;  or  the  fish 
can  be  cooked  unsealed,  the  latter 
being  lifted  off  with  the  skin,  before 
the  fish  is  served. 

Fish,  To  Skin. — Flat  fish  of  all 
sorts  are  skinned  in  the  same  way  as 
soles  ( see  Sole,  Fried)  ; whiting  and 
other  fish  of  the  round  shape  are 
skinned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
•Skinned  fish  take  rather  less  time  to 
cook,  and  greater  care  is  needed,  as 
the  skin  is  a protection  to  the  flesh. 

Fish,  To  Steam.— In  the  recipe 
for  Cod  a la  MaItre  d’Hotel  we 
give  the  method  for  steaming  when  an 
ordinary  potato  steamer,  or  any  similar 
kind  is  used,  that  is,  the  fish  should 
always  be  placed  in  a vessel  to  retain 
the  liquor  from  it,  when  steamers  with 
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perforated  bottoms  are  used,  otherwise 
much  of  the  goodness  of  the  fish  would 
escape,  by  running  into  the  water 
below,  and  be  wasted.  Some  steamers 
are  furnished  with  inner  tins  to  fit  the 
outer  vessel  ( see  Steamino,  page  18). 
But  we  will  suppose  that  no  steamer  of 
any  sort  is  at  hand : by  a little  in- 
genuity, it  is  very  easy  to  cook  the 
fish  by  the  action  of  steam,  and  al- 
though a little  more  trouble,  the  result 
will  be  almost  as  good  as  if  a proper 
vessel  were  used.  For  a flat  fish  of 
three  or  four  pounds,  lay  it  in  a baking 


add  to  the  fish,  and  pound  again,  with  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne  and  a pinch  of 
nutmeg.  Mix  in  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  the  white  of  one,  then  pass 
all  through  a sieve,  and  leave  in  a 
cold  place  until  ready  to  use. 

Fish,  White,  Quenelles, 
Moulded.  — Required  : ingredients 
as  in  the  foregoing  recipe  and  some 
little  moulds,  well  buttered.  The 
annexed  illustration  gives  an  idea  of 
the  kind ; various  sizes  and  patterns 
may  be  had,  but  such  as  shown  are  a 
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tin  with  a tux’ned-up  edge,  and  set  this 
on  the  top  of  a deep  pie-dish,  or  a 
good-sized  jmdding  basin  or  cake  tin  ; 
whichever  is  used,  should  be  placed  in 
the  boiling  kettle,  with  boiling  water, 
salted  as  usual,  to  half  its  depth.  Or, 
if  a few  slices  of  fish  (or  a short,,  thick 
piece),  they  can  be  put  in  a pie-dish, 
with  just  a little  water  boiling  round 
it.  In  any  case,  keep  the  lid  on 
tightly,  and  replenish  the  boiling 
water  if  necessary.  Another  way  is 
to  cook  between  two  plates  over  boil- 
ing water  ( see  Fisir,  Fillets  of, 
Plainly  Steamed). 

Fish,  White,  Quenelles  of.— 

Required  : the  flesh  of  a raw  whiting, 
panada,  butter,  eggs,  and  seasoning. 

Free  the  fish  from  bone  and  skin, 
and  scrape  it ; weigh  six  ounces  of  the 
scraped  flesh,  and  pound  it  with  one 
ounce  of  butter.  Pound  separately 
four  ounces  of  Panada  ( see  Fokcemeats), 


useful  size,  either  to  serve  as  an 
entree  or  for  garnishing  large  fish. 
They  should  be  garnished  prettily, 
according  to  taste,  the  materials  at 
command,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
they  arc  required.  A plain  decoration 
can  be  found  in  chopped  parsley,  hard- 
boiled  yolk  of  egg,  and  chopped 
shrimps ; while  truffles,  lobster  coral, 
chopped  lax,  and  filleted  anchovies, 
serve  every  purpose  when  elaborate 
dishes  are  wanted.  The  mixture  must 
then  be  put  in  from  a bag  with  a 
plain  pipe;  take  care  not  to  disturb 
the  garnish ; knock  the  moulds  on 
the  table  (for  the  mixture  to  sink  well 
they  should  be  quite  full) ; then  dip  a 
knife  in  warm  water,  and  level  the 
tops.  Then  cook  them  in  a potato 
steamer  with  a buttered  paper  over; 
or  put  them  in  a stewpan,  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  at  the  bottom,  and  boil- 
ing water  just  enough  to  float  them; 
cover  with  paper  (buttered),  put  tho 
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lid  on  the  pan,  and  cook  them  very 
gently  (thoy  must  not  boil)  until  firm 
enough  to  turn  out,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  minutes;  larger  ones  would 
want  twenty  minutes.  If  for  an  entree, 
there  are  many  ways  of  serving.  They 
can  he  put  on  a border  of  fried  bread, 
rice,  or  potatoes  (see  Index),  and  a rich 
sauce  in  the  middle ; or  they  can  be 
used  for  garnishing  a Turban  op  Fish. 

Fish.,  White,  Quenelles, 
Moulding  of.— Take  a spoon,  the 
desired  size;  fill  it  with  the  force- 
meat, and  smooth  the  surface  with  a 
hot,  wet  knife.  Dip  a second  spoon, 
the  same  size,  in  hot  water,  and  with 
it  slip  the  mixture  from  the  first  spoon 
on  to  a buttered  dish.  Proceed  until 
all  are  ready,  then  poach  them  in  fish 
stock.  This  is  done  as  given  under 
Salmon  Quenelles,  and  is  the  method 
to  adopt  when  quenelle  moulds  are  not 
used. 

Fish.,  with.  Herb  Sauce. — 

Take  any  flat  fish,  of  a couple  of 
pounds  or  so  in  weight ; divide  it  into 
four  fillets;  lay  two  down  on  a flat 
baking  tin,  greased,  and  spread  over 
them  a gill  of  sauce,  made  by  mixing 
half  a pint  of  thick  white  sauce  with  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  chopped  parsley, 
scalded  onion,  and  chopped  chervil. 
Lay  the  other  fillets  over,  cover  with  a 
greased  paper,  and  cook  until  the  fish 
is  almost  done ; then  take  the  paper  off, 
and  spread  the  other  gill  of  sauce  on 
the  top ; sprinkle  with  a little  salt, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  coralline  pepper, 
and  browned  crumbs,  rather  thickly; 
pour  some  oiled  butter  over,  and  brown 
up  in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire. 
When  dished,  put  round  the  fish  some 
croquettes  of  rice  or  macaroni  of  the 
savoury  kind ; or  some  boiled  rice 
mixed  with  a little  of  the  same  sauce, 
or  some  grated  cheese ; see  recipes  under 
Cereals,  Pulse,  and  Cheese,  &c. 

This  is  an  excellent  dish  for  any 
meal.  See  also  Sauce  Herbace  au 
Parmesan. — The  tail  end  of  a small 
salmon  is  very  good  cooked  with  it, 
just  as  the  fish  above  ; or  cold  salmon, 
heated  in  the  sauce,,  is  very  tasty. 


Fish  with  Tomatoes  (a  break- 
fast dish). — Required  : half  a pound  of 
cooked  fish  (if  ordinary  white  fish,  mix 
with  it  a small  quantity  of  bloater  or 
sardine,  but  if  dried  haddock  is  used, 
this  can  be  omitted)  ; a very  small 
onion,  and  a good  sized  tomato,  with 
seasoning,  &c.,  and  some  cooked  rice 
or  macaroni. 

Skin  the  fish,  take  away  any  bone, 
and  break  the  flesh  in  flakes.  Chop 
the  onion  very  small,  put  it  in  a pan 
with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  and 
cook  it  for  ten  minutes ; cut  the  tomato 
in  dice,  add  with  it  a pinch  each  of 
salt,  sugar,  pepper,  and  dried  herbs, 
and  cook  until  all  are  soft ; then  stir  in 
a teaspoonful  of  any  flavoured  vinegar. 
Dishes  of  this  kind  assist  in  using  up 
superfluous  vinegar  from  various  kinds 
of  pickle.  Have  the  fish  ready  heated 
in  a spoonful  of  white  sauce  or 
melted  butter,  then  mix  it  with  the 
rest,  off  the  fire.  Have  the  rice  or 
macaroni  on  a hot  dish,  pile  up  the  fish 
on  it  and  serve  hot. 

Cold  rice  can  be  used  up ; it  may  bo 
steamed  until  hot,  or  can  be  mixed 
with  a little  thin  white  sauce,  or  a 
spoonful  of  milk  to  moisten,  and  stirred 
in  a saucepan  until  hot  through. 

Flounder. — This  is  a flat  fish, 
inferior  to  the  sole,  indeed  by  some 
considered  inferior  to  plaice ; it  is  plen- 


Fio.  29.— Flounder. 


tiful  in  the  London  markets  as  a rule. 
Any  of  tho  ways  of  cooking  small 
plaice  and  other  flat  fish  are  suited  to 
the  flounder ; grilling  or  broiling  is  a 
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very  good  way  of  cooking  them,  as 
they  are  hut  little  trouble,  and  the 
most  is  made  of  the  flavour.  By  rubbing 
with  salt  the  flesh  is  made  firmer,  and 
by  soaking,  as  recommended  for  other 
kinds  of  river  fish,  the  muddy  taste  is 
removed.  Flounders  are  very  suitable, 
and  often  used  for  a Souchet.  ( See  Fish 
Souchet.) 


Fig.  30.— Garfish. 


Garfish. — This  has  a strong  oily 
taste,  but  as  the  oil  lies  in  the  skin,  if 
that  is  removed  the  flesh  is  not  to  be 
despised.  The  cost  is  uncertain,  this 
fish  being  seldom  offered  for  sale ; it  is 
improved  by  a marinade  of  oil,  vinegar, 
and  seasoning ; after  an  hour  or  two  it 
may  be  taken  out,  and  cooked  in  the 
same  way  as  eels. 


Grayling  is  a pretty  silvery  fish, 
very  palatable.  It  usuallv.  weighs  from 


Fio.  31.— Grayling, 


two  to  three  pounds,  but  is  sometimes 
found  larger.  It  abounds  in  our 
northern  rivers,  and  may  be  baked, 


broiled,  or  fried.  The  cost  is  uncertain, 
being  seldom  offered  for  sale. 

Gudgeon. — This  is  a small,  fresh- 
water fish,  of  good  flavour,  and  diges- 
tible. In  preparing  them  for  cooking, 
wash  and  dry  carefully,  scrape  the  fish 
lightly,  but  do  not  remove  the  scales ; 
dip  in  flour,  or  batter,  or  egg  and 
bread  crumbs,  and  fry  crisply.  Serve 
plain,  or  with  a sharp  sauce.  Cost 
uncertain  ; seldom  sold.  Gudgeon  are 
used  as  garnish  for  large  fish ; the 
largest  only  being  reserved  for  serving 
separately,  as  a rule. 

Gurnet. — This  fish  is  of  good 
flavour,  and  has  firm,  white  flesh ; it 
has  a very  large  head  when  compared 
with  its  body.  It  may  be  boiled,  but 


Fig.  32. — Gurnet. 


is  better  when  cooked  by  the  following 
recipe.  Cost  uncertain. 

Gurnet,  Baked.— Wash  the  fish, 
take  off  fins  and  gills,  fill  it  with  Veai, 
Forcemeat  {see  also  Herb  and  other 
forcemeats),  sew  it  up,  and  skewer  the 
tail  in  the  mouth.  Cover  with  slices 
of  fat  bacon,  and  bake  in  a well  buttered 
dish,  the  depth  of  the  fish,  in  a moderato 
oven.  Pour  sauce  over  before  serving  : 
anchovy  or  parsley  if  stuffed  as  above ; 
but  sometimes  shrimp  forcemeat  is 
used,  then  shrimp  sauce  is  best  with  it. 
Or,  it  may  be  baked  without  stuffing ; 
it  should  be  well  seasoned  inside,  and 
brushed  with  liquid  bacon  fat,  then 
cooked  j ust  as  above. 

When  gurnet  is  boiled,  any  nice 
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sharp  sauce  is  best  with  it.  It  may 
also  be  filleted  and  fried. 

To  guard  against  bitterness,  cut  the 
head  off  before  cooking  ; that  is  where 
the  bitterness  lies.  The  fish  must 
then  be  baked  flat. 

Haddocks,  Finnan  (or  Fin- 
don), — These  are  held  in  great  esteem 
owing  to  their  excellent  flavour  ; they 
are  favourites  almost  everywhere,  and 
are  generally  both  plentiful  and  cheap, 
except  in  the  hottest  months  of  the 


Fio.  33.— Haddock. 


year.  The  genuine  are  known  by 
their  odour  and  peculiar  yellow  colour. 
They  are  cured  in  large  quantities  in  a 
village  near  Aberdeen.  Those  of  a 
pound  and  upwards  in  weight  are  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  are  improved  by 
skinning.  Cost,  about  4d.  per  pound. 

Haddock,  Finnan,  Broiled.— 

Wash  the  fish  quickly  in  warm  water  ; 
lay  it  in  a dish  of  hot  water,  covered, 
for  a few  minutes,  then  drain,  and  dry 
it.  Brush  it  over  with  butter  or  oil, 
and  broil  or  grill  for  ten  minutes  if  a 
large  fish  ; five  to  seven  minutes  for  a 
small  one.  Serve  with  a pat  of  butter, 
or  MaJtiie  d’Hotel  Butter. 

Haddock,  Finnan,  Fried. — 

Prepare  the  fish  as  above,  and  after 
drying  it,  remove  the  skin ; cut  it  into 
even-sized  pieces,  and  flour  them,  then 
dip  into  Frying  Batter,  and  fry 


crisply.  Serve  on  a hot  dish  ; garnish 
with  fried  parsley. 

The  fish  may  be  egged,  and  dipped  in 
savoury  crumbs  before  frying  if  pre- 
ferred ; it  is  then  a delicious  morsel, 
preferable  to  many  more  expensive 
kinds  of  fish.  The  soaking  above  ad- 
vised prevents  dryness  of  the  flesh. 

Haddock,  Finnan,  in  Sauce. 

— This  is  a delicious  dish,  and  suitable 
for  luncheon  or  breakfast. 

First,  soak  the  haddock  as  previously 
directed  ; skin,  and  flake,  or  cut  it  up. 
Have  ready  some  White  Sauce,  in 
which  a shalot,  minced,  has  been  boiled 
until  tender,  add  a teaspoonful  of 
white  vinegar,  and  cayenne  and  salt  to 
taste.  Put  in  the  fish,  a pound  to  a 
pint  of  sauce  ; cover,  and  leave  for  ten 
minutes,  j ust  under  boiling  point,  then 
pour  out  on  a round  of  buttered  toast 
without  crust ; or  a round  of  fried 
bread.  Cut  a hard  boiled  egg  into 
slices,  and  garnish,  together  with  some 
prettily  shaped  slices  of  lemon  or  beet- 
root. 

Other  recipes  for  cooking  this  fish 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Sa- 
vouries. 

Haddock,  Fresh.— This  fish  is 
deservedly  esteemed ; its  flesh  is  firm 
and  delicate  in  flavour,  and  is  usually 
cheap,  about  3d.  to  5d.  per  pound. 

It  seldom  weighs  more  than  three 
pounds  on  an  average  ; larger  fish  arc 
to  be  had  sometimes  This  is  a good 
fish  for  rechauffes,  and  it  may  often  be 
substituted  for  whiting  in  forcemeats, 
&c. 

It  should  be  firm,  with  undisturbed, 
even  scales,  and  be  bright  in  gills  and 
eyes.  It  requires  to  be  gutted  as  soon 
as  caught,  and  if  stale  becomes  flabby 
and  poor  in  flavour. 

Haddock,  Baked.— This  is  much 
improved  by  stuffing;  after  washing 
and  drying,  brush  the  inside  of  the 
fish  with  a little  warm  butter,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  then 
fill  it  with  Herr  Forcemeat,  or 
Oyster  Forcemeat,  or  use  Mush- 
room Forcemeat  if  preferred ; sew 
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the  fish  up;  if  small,  put  the  tail 
in  the  mouth;  if  large,  truss  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  S.  Then,  either 
brush  it  with  milk  and  dredge  with 
flour,  or  flour  it ; then  brush  it  with  a 
well-beaten  egg  (a  little  left  from  the 
forcemeat  will  do,  if  mixed  with'  a 
spoonful  of  milk),  and  coat  it  with  fine 
bread  crumbs.  To  do  this,  have 
plenty  of  crumbs  on  a large  sheet  of 
paper ; take  up  the  comers,  and  shake 
the  crumbs  all  over  the  fish,  coating 
every  part,  especially  the  head,  which 
is  always  an  unsightly  part.  Then  lay 
the  fish  in  a tin,  with  hot  clarified 
dripping  or  butter  in ; haste  thoroughly 
to  commence  (this  is  important) ; then 
cook  at  a moderate  heat,  from  twenty  to 
forty  minutes  according  to  size.  Drain 
well,  put  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  brown 
gravy,  or  a good  brown  sauce  round 
the  fish.  Or  the  usual  sauces,  as  An- 
chovy, Parsley,  &c.,  may  he  served 
with  it.  If  stuffed  with  oyster  force- 
meat, plain  Oyster  Sauce  is  suitable. 

Haddock,  Boiled,— Proceed  as 
for  cod-fish,  reducing  the  time  in  pro- 
portion to  the  thickness  of  the  fish.  If 
overdone,  it  becomes  hard;  it  wants 
careful  watching.  A steamed  haddock 
is  nicer  than  a boiled  one.  (See  Fish, 
to  Steam.  ) Serve  with  anchovy,  egg, 
parsley,  caper,  or  shrimp  sauce. 

Haddock,  Fried.— Fillet  the  fish 
in  the  way  directed  for  whiting ; dry 
the  fillets  in  a cloth,  then  fry  them  in 
the  usual  way,  first  coating  them  with 
batter,  or  egg  and  bread  crumbs. 

Haddock,  various  ways  of 
Cooking, — For  all  the  other  methods 
of  cooking,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
whiting  and  cod-fish ; a large  whiting 
and  a small  fresh  haddock  can  bo 
cooked  in  precisely  the  same  way ; 
while  as  to  dishes  from  cold  fish,  those 
from  the  above  named  answer  oqually 
well  for  haddock. 

Hake, — This  is  a West  Country 
fish,  very  common  in  Devonshire, 
where  it  is  to  he  had  in  perfection  at  a 
very  low  price;  it  is  often  called 


“ white  salmon.”  It  would  probably 
he  more  highly  esteemed  if  sold  at  a 
high  price  ; it  is  good  cooked  in  many 
ways,  hut  perhaps  best  when  baked. 
If  a whole  fish  be  bought,  the  thick 
part  may  he  cut  into  slices,  and  the  tail 
end  salted,  but  it  is  preferably  eaten 
while  fresh.  It  is  of  a more  satisfying 
nature  than  many  other  kinds  of  fish, 
and  for  that  reason  is  well  calculated 
to  take  the  place  of  meat  in  a meal. 
Hake  may  he  treated  like  cod,  or  fresh 
haddock,  but  we  give  here  a separate 
recipe,  for  a very  excellent  dish  of 

Hake,  Faked. — Cut  from  two  to 
three  pounds  of  hake  in  slices  an  inch 
thick.  Required,  in  addition,  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  one  table- 
spoonful each  of  grated  cheese,  chopped 
parsley,  onion,  and  flour ; a saltspoonful 
of  pepper,  and  twice  as  much  salt ; some 
dripping  and  vinegar. 

Melt  some  clarified  dripping ; pour 
some  in  a shallow  baking  tin ; lay  in 
tho  slices  after  coating  them  with  the 
dry  seasoning;  pour  more  dripping  over 
the  top,  and  bake  the  fish  about  half  an 
hour.  Send  to  table,  after  draining 
well,  with  a brown  piquant  sauce.  The 
slices  may  either  lie  in  the  vinegar,  or 
be  sprinkled  with  it. 

Halibut. — This  is  a very  good 
fish,  lessprized  than  it  deserves,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  comparative  cheap- 


Fig.  34.— Halibut. 

ness.  The  flesh  is  delicate  and  very 
wholesome,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
turbot.  This  fish  grows  to  a great 
size,  twenty  to  forty  pounds  is  con- 
sidered the  best  weight ; larger  fish  are 
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coarser.  The  tit-bits  aro  the  pickings 
over  the  fins,  the  flaekors,  and  about 
the  head.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d.  per 
lb.  Boiling  is  perhaps  the  least  satis- 
factory way  of  cooking  halibut,  and 
the  time  must  be  carefully  reckoned  in 
the  case  of  thick  fish.  Court  Bouil- 
lon au  Blanc  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  If  plain  water  be  used, 
salt  it  well,  and  add  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar.  After  dishing,  brush  the  fish 
over  with  butter,  and  send  the  usual 
sauces  to  table. 

Halibut,  Baked, — Proceed  as  for 
cod,  taking  any  desired  weight ; it  may 
be  a cut  from  the  middle,  or  near  the 
tail ; it  should  be  cooked  slowly.  A 
brown  gravy  or  sauce,  or  Shrimp, 
Tomato,  or  White  Sauce,  may  be 
served  with  it.  The  tail  end  may  be 
boned  and  stuffed  ; see  recipes  for  Cod 
and  Fresh  Haddock. 

Halibut,  Baked  (American), 

— Wash  and  dry  three  or  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  fish ; rub  it  well  with 
pepper,  pour  milk  over  it  in  the  baking 
tin  until  it  reaches  half  way  up  the 
fish.  Bake  moderately,  basting  with 
the  milk ; when  done,  dish  and  keep 
hot ; strain  the  milk,  and  make  a sauce 
by  boiling  it  up  with  flour  and  butter, 
or  roux,  and  flavouring  to  taste ; see 
Sauces. 

Garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut 
lemon,  and  parsley.  The  milk  may  be 
mixed  with  a little  white  fish  stock, 
and  used  for  egg  sauce  if  preferred. 
Any  white  fish  may  be  thus  cooked ; it 
is  of  delicate  flavour,  and  somewhat 
resembles  steamed  fish  when  cut, 
though  it  is  more  savoury,  and  is 
easier  of  digestion  than  fish  crisply 
baked  by  the  usual  methods  ; as  it  will 
be  noticed  that  in  the  foregoing,  no 
crumbs  (or  anything  to  crisp  the  sur- 
face) are  added.  * 

Halibut  Cutlets.  — These  are 
very  good,  and  should  be  cut  from 
half  to  an  inch  thick ; it  is  not  desir- 
able to  use  the  very  thickest  fish  for 
them.  After  washing  the  fish,  lay  it 
for  a short  time  in  water,  with  salt  and 


lemon  juice,  then  divide  it,  and  wipe 
dry.  1‘  lour,  and  egg  and  crumb  as 
usual,  then  fry  them ; or  coat  with 
batter  and  fry ; or  brush  ovor  with  oil, 
and  sprinkle  with  cracker,  i.e.  biscuit 
crumbs,  and  grill  them.  They  may  be 
dished  with  a sauce  in  the  middle ; and 
a cold  sauce,  as  Tartars,  can  be  served 
if  preferred.  Thick  fish  should  bo 
filleted. 

Herring, — This  is  a woll-known 
favourite.  Herrings  aro  found  in 
shoals,  and  are  usually  cheap ; they 
are  one  of  those  dishes  which  are  often 
enjoyed  as  much  by  the  well-to-do  as 
the  poor,  though  doubtless  they  would 
be  still  more  valued  if  sold  at  a higher 
figure : they  are  not  easily  digested, 
being  rich,  but  where  they  do  agree, 
they  are  very  nutritious.  We  will 
first  detail  a few  methods  of  preparing 
fresh,  or  uncured  herrings,  which 
should  be  plump,  bright  in  appearance, 
and  with  scales  uuinj  ured  : when  many 
of  the  scales  are  off,  it  indicates  that 
the  fish  have  been  crushed  in  heaps, 
either  in  boats  or  baskets.  The  cost  is 
variable ; herrings  may  be  had  some- 
times at  a few  pence  per  dozen. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Boiled.— 

Few  fish  are  more  delicious  than  fresh 
herrings  boiled.  Wash,  scale,  and  gut 
them,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them, 
and  dip  them  once  quickly  in  vinegar ; 
skewer  them  securely  w h their  tails  in 
their  mouths,  put  them  into  nearly  boil- 
ing water,  and  simmer  very  gently  until 
done  enough,  when  they  must  be  taken 
out  immediately.  Drain  the  water 
from  them,  and  arrange  them  neatly 
on  a dish ; garnish  with  parsley  or 
scraped  horseradish,  and  send  Shrimp, 
Anchovy,  or  Parsley  Sauce  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Time,  about  ten  minutes. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Broiled.— 

Fresh  herrings  are  better  for  broiling 
when  they  have  been  salted  for  a 
night,  as  this  renders  them  firmer  and 
improves  their  flavour.  Scale  and  gut 
the  fish,  opening  them  veryhttle ; sc  ore 
them  in  two  or  three  places,  draw  them 
through  oil  on  a dish,  and  broil  them 
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before  a clear  fire.  Move  them  gently 
now  and  then,  to  prevent  their  stick- 
ing to  tho  bars,  and  turn  often. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  ovqr  the 
herrings  before  sending  them  to  table. 
The  roes  must  be  served  Avith  them. 
They  are  nicer  if  fried. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Broiled,  a 
la  Farleigh.— Scale  and  wash  tho 
fish  ; dry  them  in  a cloth,  take  out  the 
back  bones,  and,  for  half  a dozen  fish, 
mix  together  the  following : one  ounce 
of  butter,  a saltspoonful  each  of  salt, 
white  pepper,  French  mustard,  and 
vinegar ; a good  pinch  of  ground  nut- 
meg, a teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
and  a fourth  as  much  thyme  in  poAvder. 
Brush  the  insides  with  this,  then 
skewer  the  fish  two  together,  skins 
outside  ; flour  them  a little,  and  broil 
tAventy  or  twenty-five  minutes.  Serve 
Avith  a gill  or  moro  of  Melted  Butter, 
flavoured  Avith  lemon  juice ; or  with 
Mustard  Sauce. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Grilled.— 

A Scotch  recipe. — Scale,  gut,  andAvash 
the  herrings,  cut  off  the  heads,  tails, 
and  fins,  flatten  them  with  great  Care, 
remoA-e  the  back  bone,  and  any  little 
bones  that  can  be  taken  out  Avith  it. 
Sprinkle  the  inside  of  each  fish  with  a 
little  pepper  and  salt ; then  place  them 
together  in  pairs,  and  press  the  two 
inner  surfaces  as  close  as  possible.  Dip 
them  in  oatmeal,  lay  them  on  the 
gridiron  over  a dear  fire,  and  when 
the  undermost  fish  is  done,  turn  them 
quickly  and  carefully,  without  separa- 
ting them.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Grilled,  a 
la  Graytliorpe. — Wash  the  fish; 
split  them,  take  out  tho  back  bones, 
and  as  many  others  as  possible.  Re- 
quired, for  six  fish,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  salad  oil,  one  tablespoonful  of  chop- 
ped parsley,  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence,  and  a saltspoonful  each  of 
mignonette  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  tho 
dry  materials,  and  sprinkle  the  fish, 
after  brushing  OA-er  Avith  the  oil ; then 
lay  the  halves  together,  and  flour  the 
fish;  grill  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 


and  serve  with  a pat  of  Maitre  d’ Hotel 
Butter  on  each.  This  and  the  preced- 
ing are  delicious  dishes  for  breakfast, 
luncheon,  &c. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Pickled. — 

A French  recipe. — Required:  half  a 
scoro  of  the  freshest  fish  obtainable ; 
four  ounces  of  salt,  warm  and  in  fino 
poAvder;  a large  onion,  half  a dozen 
cloves,  the  same  of  allspice  berries,  a 
teaspoonful  of  black  peppercorns,  a 
blade  of  mace,  two  bay  leaA’es,  and  a 
capsicum,  minced. 

First  take  away  heads  and  entrails, 
leaving  the  roes  ; split  them  open,  wipe, 
and  strew  the  salt  evenly  over  them  on 
a dish ; leave  them  for  twenty-four 
hours,  turning  them  once.  Then  drain 
them,  fold  them  together,  and  put 
them  in  an  enamelled  stewpan,  with 
equal  measures  of  cold  water  and 
French  vinegar  to  just  cover  them; 
slice  the  onion,  add  it  and  all  the  rest ; 
bring  gently  to  the  boil,  and  cook  for 
three  minutes.  Take  them  from  the 
fire,  and  when  cool,  turn  all  into  a dry, 
earthen  jar,  with  the  liquor,  &c. ; 
when  quite  cold,  cover,  and  set  in  a 
cool  place.  They  will  keep  very  well, 
and  furnish  material  for  some  of  tho 
most  dainty  little  savouries  at  a 
merely  nominal  cost ; for  which  see 
Savouries. 

Herrings,  Kippered.— To  give 
recipes  that  shall  please  all  is  not  easy, 
for  Avhile  some  people  find  the  flavour 
so  palatable  that  they  Avill  not  so  much 
as  wipe  the  herrings  before  cooking, 
others  soak  them  so  long  that  there  is 
but  little  flavour  left  in  them.  To 
take  a medium  course,  kippers  should 
be  washed  and  dried,  then  cooked  like 
haddock  ( see  Haddock,  Finnan, 
Broiled  or  Fried)  ; or  should  they  be 
thick  ones,  and  not  too  highly  smoked, 
they  may  be  wiped  with  a damp  cloth, 
then  brushed  over  Avith  butter,  and 
cooked  before  or  over  the  fire,  turning 
them,  and  giving  them  a few  minutes 
only.  They  are  done,  for  some  palates, 
as  soon  as  hot  through.  Brush  them 
with  butter  before  serving,  and  send 
them  to  table  very  hot. 
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Herrings,  Marinaded.— These 
may  be  bought  in  tins,  either  in  wine, 
or  with  the  addition  of  other  in- 
gredients, as  mushrooms,  tomatoes, 
pickles,  &c.  For  little  dishes  from 
these,  see  Savouries.  Herrings’  Roes 
may  be  bought  also  in  tins,  and  servo 
the  same  purpose  of  furnishing  material 
for  savoury  dishes.  They  are  often 
used  together  with  the  marinaded 
fillets  above  referred  to. 

Herrings,  Red  or  Cured.— 

Under  this  head  we  will  class  all  the 
.cured  fish,  mild  cured  Yarmouth 
bloaters,  red  herrings,  ham  cured,  &c., 
Kilters  excepted.  There  are  several 
.varieties,  and  the  mild  cured  are  the 
most  wholesome  as  well  as  the  most 
liked,  as  a rule.  When  very  dry  or 
salt,  the  fish  should  be  soaked  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  warm  water  or  milk 
before  cooking. 

Herrings  (Cured)  Broiled.— 

Split  the  fish  down ; take  out  the  back 
bones,  and  the  roes ; wipe  the  insides 
with  a cloth  dipped  in  warm  water, 
or  wash  them  quickly,  then  brush  them 
over  with  butter,  and  dredge  with  mig- 
nonette pepper ; wash  the  roes,  and 
replace  them;  brush  the  outsides  of 
the  fish  with  butter,  and  “score”  in  a 
few  places,  then  cook  gently  for  ten 
minutes  or  more.  Serve  hot.  Brush 
them  over  with  butter  last  thing,  if 
wanted  oily  looking. 

Another  way. — Simply  wash  and  dry 
them,  opening  as  little  as  possible ; 
flour  them,  and  make  an  incision  or 
two,  then  broil  or  grill.  This  is  a 
plain  method,  but  usually  liked. 

Herrings  (Cured)  with 
Crumbs. —Wash,  bone,  and  split 
some  Yarmouth  bloaters ; lay  on  each 
fish  a sprinkling  of  bread  crumbs,  with 
pepper  to  taste,  and  some  powdered 
herbs;  put  before  the  fire  until  the 
crumbs  begin  to  brown,  then  brush 
over  with  butter  (or  rather  shake  a 
little  butter  over  from  a brush)  ; finish 
the  cooking,  and  serve  hot.  In  clean- 
ing always  take  out  the  gut. 

Another  way. — Dredge  the  fish  with 


crumbs,  then  with  cayenne  and  grated 
Parmesan  cheese  ; level  with  a knife, 
and  add  a little  oiled  butter ; cook,  as 
above  until  nicely  browned  and  serve 
very  quickly.  (See  Savouries.) 

J ohn  Dory. — This  is  said  to  take 
its  name  from  the  yellow  tints  on  its 
surface  (Jaune  Lore).  It  is  a compara- 
tively rare,  and  consequently  expensive 
fish.  The  flesh  is  very  firm  and  white. 
In  fish  of  six  pounds  and  upwards,  the 
flavour  is  somewhat  strong;  four  or 
five  pounds  and  under  are  considered 
best.  Dory  is  not  a good  fish  for 
broiling,  but  it  may  be  baked,  boiled, 


Fio.  35.— John  Dory. 


or  fried.  It  needs  washing  and  trim- 
ming, and  the  fins  should  be  removed. 
It  is  unsightly,  and  for  that  reason  a 
plentiful  garnish  is  necessary.  Dory, 
when  re-heated,  is  apt  to  taste  a little 
strong,  and  therefore  it  is  preferably 
re-served  in  salad  or  mayonnaise.  Or, 
if  preferred  warmed,  flake  and  lay  it  in 
any  sauce  left  over,  just  to  coat  it,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil;  the  sauce  should  be 
boiled,  and  the  fish  put  in  just  to  heat 
through.  If  stewed,  it  is  advisable  to 
parboil  the  fish,  and  finish  it  off  in  the 
sauce  or  gravy.  Small  fish  only  should 
be  used  for  frying.  Follow  the  recipes 
given  for  Turbot,  and  serve  the  same 
sauces;  or  mix  the  flesh  of  a boiled  red 
mullet  with  a tureen  of  melted  butter; 
this  is  thought  by  some  the  very  best 
sauce  for  dory. 

Lamprey. — This  is  a fish  both 
rich  and  rare ; it  needs  twice  as  much 
cooking  as  an  eel,  and  cannot  be  eaten 
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too  fresh.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
sea,  but  spends  some  of  its  time  in 
fresh  water,  returning  again  to  the 
ocean.  It  is  regarded  as  unwholesome, 


Fio.  36. — Lamprey. 


hut  a great  delicacy.  Cost  from  8d.  to 
Is.  or  more  per  pound.  The  recipes 
given  for  eels  will  serve  for  this,  care 
being  taken  to  cook  it  well,  and  when 
fried,  it  must  he  previously  cooked  by 
stewing  or  boiling. 

Lemon  Soles.— See  Soles. 

Limpet, — The  limpet  is  abundant 
on  rocky  coasts,  and  may  be  procured 
by  the  aid  of  a good  knife.  It  is  con- 
sidered nutritious,  though  tough.  Lim- 
pets uncooked  are  poisonous ; they 
should  be  boiled  in  water  well  salted 
for  a few  minutes. 

Ling1. — Ling  is  of  the  same  species 
is  hake,  and,  like  that  fish,  is  both  cheap 
and  nourishing.  It  is  a native  of  the 
northern  seas.  In  form  it  is  not 


Fio.  37.— Lino. 


Unlike  the  cod,  but  it  is  more  slender, 
and  grows  to  the  length  of  six  or 
seven  feet.  Its  colour  is  grey,  inclin- 
ing to  olive;  the  belly  silvery;  the 
fins  edged  with  white.  The  tail-fin 
is  rounded.  The  ling  is  a very  vora- 
cious fish,  feeding  principally  on 
smaller  fishes.  It  is  captured  in  vast 
f 


quantities  off  the  Orkney,  Shetland, 
and  Western  Islands,  and  is  also  found 
near  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  oft'  Flam- 
borough  Head.  When  ling  are  less 
than  twenty-six  inches  long  they  are 
called  drizzles  on  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
and  are  consumed  by  the  natives, 
being  thought  an  excellent  fish. 

Ling  is  somewhat  insipid  when 
boiled,  but  stewed  or  baked  it  is  both 
palatable  and  wholesome ; frying  is 
also  a favourite  method  of  serving  it. 
Follow  the  recipes  given  for  Hake  or 
Cod-fish,  in  cooking  ling. 

Lobster. — This  is  a general  favour- 
ite, though  it  is  not  a fish  that  all  can 
enjoy  without  after-suffering,  for  it  is 
not  easily  digested,  and  should  be 
shunned  by  dyspeptics.  The  flesh  of  the 
male  is  considered  more  delicate  than 
the  hen ; the  latter  is  valued  on 
account  of  the  spawn  and  coral. 
Lobsters,  when  stale,  or  showing  signs 
of  putridity,  are  unwholesome  to  a 
dangerous  degree.  The  cost  is  variable ; 
from  Is.  to  3s.  may  be  given  as  the 
average,  though  they  may  be  had 
sometimes  for  8d.,  or  they  may  cost 
4s.  The  size  and  the  season  both  affect 
the  price. 

In  addition  to  the  following,  recipes 
for  lobster  dishes  will  be  found  under 
Salads,  Pastry,  Scrap  Cookery, 
Savouries,  and  Souffles.  (See  Index.) 

Lobster  au  Gratin. — Required : 
half  a pint  of  Bechamel  M aigre,  a small 
lobster,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  two  small 
shalots,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a fourth  as  much  essence 
of  anchovies ; salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
— mignonette  pepper  is  nicer  for  this. 

Melt  a little  butter  in  a stewpan ; 
put  in  the  shalots,  minced,  and  cook 
for  a few  minutes  ; add  the  seasoning 
and  sauce,  stir  to  the  boil,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  ; then  put  in  the  flesh  of 
the  lobster  in  slices : that  from  the 
claws  may  be  in  small  dice.  Beat  in 
the  yolk  of  the  egg,  and  see  that  it  is 
well  seasoned.  Wipe  out  the  lobster 
shell,  rub  it  with  salad  oil  inside  and  put 
in  the  mixture  ; it  will  be  higher  than 
the  shell,  and  should  be  made  smooth. 
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Dredge  somo  bread  crumbs  over,  and 
pour  on  a little  oiled  butter.  Set  it 
over  boiling  water  for  a few  minutes, 
and  brown  the  top  with  a salamander. 
Put  it  in  a small  dish,  and  set  that  on 
another  dish,  covered  with  a lace  paper. 
Put  a little  fried  parsley  round  and 
serve  hot. 

Lobster,  Bashawed.— This  is 
a very  easy  dish  to  make,  and  very 
tasty.  Prepare  it  by  cutting  up  the 
whole  of  a lobster ; if  no  coral  or 
lobster  butter  be  at  hand,  use  some 
colouring,  as  the  mixture  should  be 
red.  Mix  with  it  a spoonful  or  two  of 
thick  cream  or  white  sauce  first  to 
moisten  it,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
chopped  parsley  and  anchovy  essence, 
some  black  pepper  (it  should  be  well 
seasoned),  and  a hint  of  finely  chopped 
onion  or  shalot,  first  scalded.  Stir 
altogether,  and  make  the  mixture  hot. 
This  can  be  done  in  two  ways  : if 
fresh  fish  be  used,  fill  the  shell  of  the 
lobster,  first  buttering  and  dredging  it 
with  fine  crumbs.  Put  more  crumbs 
on  the  top,  and  bake  it  in  a sharp 
oven.  It  is  done  as  soon  as  hot 
through.  If  a tinned  fish  is  used  (and 
it  answers  excellently),  substitute 
scallop  shells  of  china,  or  use  the  shells 
of  oysters  or  scallops,  or  a fireproof 
china  dish,  just  as  most  convenient. 
If  the  top  is  not  as  brown  as  it  should 
be,  dredge  some  raspings  over,  and 
put  a pinch  of  chopped  parsley  on  the 
top,  or  a little  lobster  coral,  by  way  of 
garnish. 

Lobster,  Boiling  of,— Wash 
the  lobster  well  before  boiling,  especi- 
ally if  it  be  a hen,  tie  the  claws 
securely,  and  throw  the  lobster,  head 
first,  into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  salt  and 
water.  If  this  be  done  life  will  bo 
destroyed  instantly.*  Afterwards  let  it 
boil  gently.  When  done  enough,  take 
it  out,  wipo  it,  and  rub  the  shell  with  a 
little  salad  oil,  which  will  give  it  a 
clear  red  colour.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  boil  a lobster  too  long,  or  the 
meat  will  be  stringy.  The  Germans 

* This  assertion  is  based  on  the  opinions  of 
competent  authorities. 


put  a handful  of  carraway-seeds  into 
the  salt  and  water.  Time,  moderate- 
sized lobster,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes ; 
large  lobster,  thirty  to  forty  minutes ; 
very  large,  one  hour. 

Lobster  Coral. — If  required  for 
immediate  use,  this  only  needs  passing 
through  a sieve,  supposing  it  is  to  be 
used  for  sprinkling  any  sauce,  fish,  &c., 
by  way  of  garnish.  If,  however,  a good 
supply  is  at  hand,  it  can  be  washed  and 
dried,  and  put  in  a slow  oven  (a  hot  one 
would  spoil  it)  on  an  old  plate  or  dish, 
until  dry  enough  to  grate  into  powder, 
when  it  can  be  stored  in  bottles,  and 
will  be  found  very  useful.  In  many 
books  “live  lobster  spawn”  is  referred 
to.  This  means  spawn  taken  from  the 
outside  of  the  shell  before  the  lobster  is 
boiled  (the  coral  is  of  course  cooked 
inside  the  lobster)  ; when  that  is  used, 
it  is  generally  pounded  with  butter, 
and  rubbed  through  a sieve,  then  put 
in  soup,  sauce,  &c.,  and  boiled  until  it 
turns  red.  It  is  also  taken  from  the 
fish  and  preserved,  when  lobsters  are 
cooked  for  sale,  and  may  sometimes  be 
got  from  fishmongers.  The  “ coral- 
line pepper”  referred  to  in  some  of 
our  recipes  is  a pleasant,  natural 
pepper,  of  beautiful  colour ; and  as 
well  as  serving  the  purpose  of  a season- 
ing, is  equally  useful  as  a garnish  in 
place  of  the  above ; but  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  coral,  except  its  colour. 
For  Lobster  Butter  see  Garnishes. 

Lobster,  Creamed.  —Required : 
a large  lobster,  cream,  stock,  roux,  and 
seasoning. 

Boil  down  the  shell  of  the  fish  (see 
Stock,  No.  15)  and  reduce  the  liquor  to 
a gill ; put  it  in  a saucepan  with  the 
scraggy  part  of  the  lobster,  and  bring 
to  the  boil,  then  add  a gill  of  cream, 
the  firm  flesh  cut  into  dice,  seasoning, 
and  roux  to  make  the  mixture  thick ; it 
should  just  drop  from  the  spoon;  a 
tablespoonful  of  thick  bechamel  or 
other  good  sauce  improves  it ; take  it 
from  the  fire,  put  in  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  salt,  cayenne,  and  a little 
anchovy  essence,  and  some  of  the 
coral.  Have  ready  on  a hot  dish  a 
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potato  border,  or  riceborder  ( see  Index)  ; 
turn  the  fish  into  the  centre,  and 
sprinkle  the  rest  of  the  coral  over  the 
border,  garnish  the  outer  edge  with 
shrimps  or  prawns,  and  fried  parsley  ; 
or,  if  no  shrimps  are  handy,  use  the 
whole  of  the  little  claws  of  the  lobster. 

Serve  for  luncheon  or  dinner. 

Lobster,  Curried.— This  is  a 
plain  method,  for  which  tinned  lobster 
may  be  used.  Required,  half  a pint  of 
Curry  Sauce;  a tin  of  lobster,  and 
some  boiled  rice  (plain  method),  season- 
ing as  under. 

Heat  the  sauce,  cut  up  the  fish  into 
neat  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  for  ten 
minutes,  to  heat,  not  boil.  Have  the 
rice  in  a hot  dish,  sprinkle  it  with 
lemon  juice  and  a pinch  of  coralline 
pepper,  and  pour  the  fish  and  sauce  in 
the  centre. 

Lobster  Curry(Mandarins’). 

— Required:  a lobster  of  medium 

size,  a tablespoonful  of  good  curry 
paste,  a pint  of  sauce,  a pinch  of 
cayenne  and  grated  lemon  peel,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  a tablespoonful 
of  tomato  puree,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a 
capsicum,  two  ounces  of  freshly  grated 
cocoanut,  and  a half  gill  of  cream. 

Put  the  sauce  in  a stewpan,  creamy 
bechamel,  or  a plainer  sauce  of  the  same 
consistency  ( see  Hot  Sauces)  ; mix  the 
tomato,  lemon  juice,  capsicum  seeds, 
and  herbs,  with  a little  salt ; simmer 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  rub 
through  a sieve.  Cook  the  cocoanut  in 
fish  stock  to  cover  it ; stir  in  the  curry 
paste  and  the  tomato  puree ; add  this 
to  the  sauce ; put  the  lobster  in,  and 
leave  to  heat  through.  Last  moment 
put  in  the  cream,  separately  heated, 
and  add  more  seasoning  if  required. 
Dish  as  described  in  the  recipe  above, 
and  chop  the  capsicum,  then  sprinkle 
the  rice  with  it,  adding  some  lobster 
coral,  or  a dust  of  coralline  pepper. 

Lobster  Cutlets. — Required  : a 
small  lobster,  three  raw  eggs,  a gill  of 
any  good  sauce,  lechamel  for  choice, 
bread  crumbs,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 

Cut  the  meat  of  the  lobster  in  small 
dice ; boil  up  the  sauce,  and  stir  in  the 


yolks  of  two  eggs  off  the  fire  ; add  salt, 
cayenne,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  the 
lobster,  with  a little  colouring;  set 
awav  to  cool ; then  take  up  the  mix- 
ture from  a tablespoon,  and  form  into 
balls  of  even  size,  on  a slightly  floured 
board.  Beat  up  the  other  egg  yolk, 
coat  the  balls,  take  a palette  knife 
and  form  them  into  cutlets ; coat  with 
crumbs,  again  use  the  knife,  and  level 
the  crumbs  in  every  part.  Then  set 
aside,  and  coat  again  with  egg  and 
crumbs  in  an  hour.  Put  the  cutlets  in 
a frying  basket  in  a single  layer,  fry 
them  in  hot  fat,  and  drain  well.  Dish 
them  in  a circle  on  a lace  paper,  or 
serviette ; stick  a bit  of  parsley  stalk 
in  each,  or  use  the  tiny  claws  of  the 
lobster,  or  a morsel  of  macaroni, 
coloured  pink  (see  Garnishes).  Fill 
the  centre  with  fried  parsley,  and  serve 
hot. 

Another  way. — Add  to  the  mixture 
above  a little  lobster  butter,  fry  and  dish 
the  cutlets  on  a border  of  rice,  potatoes, 
or  bread  (see  Garnishes).  Put  fried 
parsley  outside  the  border,  and  fill  the 
centre  with  any  rich  fish  sauce,  hot  or 
cold.  If  the  latter,  add  it  last  moment. 
Serve  as  an  entree. 

Lobster  Cutlets  (a  cold  entree). 
—Prepare  the  lobster  mixture  as  above ; 
when  cool,  make  into  cutlets,  and 
instead  of  egging  and  crumbing,  pro- 
ceed as  follows : — Have  a tin  with 
aspic  in  a thin  layer,  j ust  set ; lay  the 
cutlets  on  after  shaping  them  nicely — 
using  no  flour,  and  making  them  small 
— leaving  a margin  between  of  half  an 
inch.  Then  sprinkle  the  tops  with 
lobster  coral ; pour  more  aspic  over, 
and  when  set  cut  out  with  a cutlet 
cutter.  Dish  in  a ring  on  a lace  paper, 
the  red  side  up,  with  a small  lobster 
claw  in  each,  or  a bit  of  pipe  macaroni, 
coloured.  Fill  up  the  centre  with 
salad,  mixed  with  mayonnaise,  and 
garnished  with  chopped  or  fancy  shapes 
of  aspic.  If  there  is  plenty  of  coral, 
roll  the  cutlets  in  it  to  mask  both  sides. 

Another  way  of  serving. — Take  some 
paper  cutlet  cases  (see  Fancy  Paper 
Cases)  ; put  a little  bed  of  dressed  salad 
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at  the  bottom,  lay  the  cutlets  in  (with- 
out coating  with  jelly)  leaving  a space 
between  the  cutlet  and  tho  case ; fill 
the  space  up  with  chopped  aspic,  and 
mix  in  a few  shrimps ; or  colour  a little 
mayonnaise  green,  and  put  it  from  a 
forcing  bag,  in  a pattern  round  tho 
edges  of  the  cutlets,  or  here  and  there 
on  the  chopped  jelly.  These  can  be 
served  for  any  cold  collation,  and  are 
useful  for  such  purposes,  as  they  can 
be  prepared  some  time  beforehand. 
They  should  be  set  on  ice  until  ready 
to  serve. 

Lobster  Darioles.— Line  some 
plain  dariole  moulds,  flat-bottomed 
ones,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  next 
recipe,  with  pale  aspic  jelly.  Put  a 
star,  cut  from  hard-boiled  white  of 
egg,  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  sprinkle 
the  sides  with  chopped  truffle;  or  it 
may  be  cut  into  fancy  shapes.  Mince 
some  lobster  meat,  and  to  four  good 
tablespoonfuls  add  two  boned  ancho- 
vies, sieved,  two  and  a half  tablespoon- 
fuls of  liquid  aspic,  the  same  of  thick 
mayonnaise  and  thick  cream,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  fennel,  parsley, 
and  tarragon  mixed  ; very  little  of  the 
latter.  Mix  well,  and  season  to  taste 
with  cayenne,  lemon  juice,  and  salt,  if 
required.  Fill  the  moulds,  and  set  on 
ice  until  they  are  thoroughly  cold; 
then  turn  out  each  into  a little  paper 
case.  Put  some  green  mayonnaise  into 
a forcing  bag  with  a leaf  pipe,  and 
ornament  the  tops  of  the  moulds ; a 
little  bunch  of  lobster  coral  should  be 
piled  in  the  centre.  The  dish  they  are 
served  on  should  be  garnished  with 
chopped  aspic,  chervil  sprigs,  and 
small  claws  of  the  lobster ; or  other 
small  shell-fish  may  be  used. 

Lobster  Darioles,  la  Clar- 
ence.—Take  some  moulds  as  illus- 
trated below  ; make  a ragout,  by  mix- 
ing together  some  cooked  asparagus 
points,  ripe  tomatoes  in  dice,  chopped 
prawns,  and  cooked  sole  in  little 
squares;  then  add  just  enough  thick 
white  mayonnaise  to  make  a creamy 
mixture.  Lino  the  bottoms  of  the 
moulds  thinly  with  palo  pink  aspic, 


then  put  in  a layer  of  the  ragout,  half 
an  inch  thick ; when  set,  cover  with 
more  aspic,  and  let  it  become  very 
firm.  Next  cut  up  some  lobster,  both 
the  white  meat  and  claws,  into  even 
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sized  pieces,  and  season  them  with 
cayenne  and  lemon  juice;  pack  them 
loosely  in  the  moulds,  then  fill  up  with 
pale  yellow  aspic.  When  cold,  turn  out, 
and  dish  each  on  a cooked  artichoke 
bottom,  first  spread  over  evenly  with 
green  mayonnaise.  Arrange  them 
nicely  on  a dish,  and  garnish  with 
green  salad,  blocks  of  aspic,  and  mayon- 
naise, and  prawns. 

Both  this  and  the  foregoing  may  be 
served  as  entrees  for  dinner,  or  at  any 
cold  collation.  They  are  very  pretty 
dishes. 

Lobster  in  Aspic.— Required:  a 
lobster,  aspic,  salad,  mayonnaise,  &c., 
as  below. 

Pour  some  aspic  to  form  a thin  layer 
on  a flat  tin,  with  a turned-up  edge ; 
cut  the  back  of  the  lobster  in  slices, 
lay  them  on,  and  garnish  them  nicely, 
using  the  coral  and  any  small  green 
salad,  capers,  &c.,  forming  a pattern 
according  to  taste ; pour  more  aspic 
over  to  set  the  garnish,  then  pour 
another  thin  layer  all  over,  and 
when  cold,  cut  out  with  a fancy  round 
cutter ; take  up  the  slices  carefully 
with  a palette  knife,  and  set  aside. 
Chop  up  the  jelly  left  on  the  dish, 
with  more  to  make  half  a pint.  Cut 
up  the  rest  of  the  lobster  (excepting 
the  large  claws),  mix  it  with  salad  (see 
Salads),  and  dress  it  with  oil,  salt, 
mignonette  pepper  and  vinegar ; pile 
in  the  centre  of  a dish,  pour  some  thick 
mayonnaise  over,  and  ornament  the 
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top  ( see  Salmon  Mayonnaise).  Then 
put  the  chopped  jelly  round,  and  on 
that  lay  the  slices  oflobster;  divide  the 
claws,  lengthwise  and  across,  and 
place  between  the  slices,  with  a few 
nice  prawns  or  shrimps  if  at  hand. 

If  tastefully  arranged,  this  is  a nice 
looking  dish,  suitable  for  all  sorts  of  al 
fresco  gatherings,  ball  suppers,  or  any 
cold  collation. 

Lobster,  Tinned.  — Generally 
speaking,  the  flat  tins  will  be  found 
the  most  satisfactory.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  lobster  in  tall  tins  is 
never  good,  but  that  a few  firms  of 
high  repute  always  pack  the  fish  in 
flat  tins,  each  tin  containing  the  whole 
of  a lobster  ; therefore,  if  there  should 
be  no  coral,  there  will  be  all  the  red 
meat  of  the  fish,  and  providing  some 
lobster  butter  be  at  hand  in  the  larder, 
the  tinned  fish  can  be  used  for  any 
dish  for  which  the  fresh  fish  is  suit- 
able. Then,  in  these  tins,  the  fish  is 
but  little  broken,  as  a rule ; the  claws 
are  intact,  and  there  is  an  appreciable 
difference  between  fish  of  this  sort  and 
the  raggy -looking  pieces  that  are  often 
to  be  found  in  the  cheapest  brands. 
To  serve  this  plainly,  as  a breakfast  or 
tea  dish,  it  should  be  turned  out,  and 
nicely  arranged  in  a glass  or  china 
dish,  the  best  pieces  on  the  top,  and 
garnished  with  watercress  or  parsley. 
Oil  and  vinegar,  cayenne  and  ordinary 
pepper,  should  be  served  with  it. 
Cost,  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  tin,  on  an 
average. 

Lobster,  To  Dish.— Break  off 
the  tail  and  claws,  and  divide  the  tail 
in  two  lengthwise.  Out  the  head  and 
body  through,  following  a line  between 
the  eyes,  then  crack  the  claws.  Put 
the  head  in  the  centre,  the  parts  to- 
gether at  the  top,  but  dividing  a little 
at  the  bottom.  Arrange  the  tail  and 
large  claws  at  the  ends  and  sides  of 
the  dish,  and  put  the  small  claws  up- 
right, between  the  head  and  other 
parts.  Use  plenty  of  parsley  about 
the  dish,  the  centre  of  which  should  bo 
covered  with  a lace  paper,  or  neatly 
folded  serviette. 


Lobster  Quenelles.— Required: 
four  ounces  of  lobster,  three  ounces  of 
panada,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  cream,  a tablespoonful  of  thick 
bechamel,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the 
white  of  one,  a pinch  each  of  salt,  white 
pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  cayenne, 
and  a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence. 

Cut  up  the  lobster,  then  pound  it 
with  the  butter ; pound  the  panada,  add 
the  cream  and  sauce,  then  put  the  two 
together  ; pound  again,  putting  in  the 
eggs  and  seasoning  gradually ; put  all 
through  a sieve,  and  use  as  required. 
If  small  ones,  for  soup  or  garnishing 
purposes,  they  can  be  put  from  a forc- 
ing bag  with  plain  pipe,  any  size, 
sometimes  not  much  larger  than  a pea ; 
then  several  are  put  together  to  form  a 
little  bunch,  but  the  method  of  cooking 
is  the  same  ( see  Salmon  Quenelles). 

A little  lobster  coral  improves  the 
above,  or  carmine  can  be  used  to  give  a 
pink  tinge.  Quenelles  should  always 
be  nicely  seasoned,  or  they  are  very 
insipid,  and  not  worth  the  trouble 
bestowed  upon  them. 

Mackerel, — This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  fish,  being  brilliant  in 
appearance  when  perfectly  fresh;  no 
fish  spoils  more  rapidly,  and  to  be 
eaten  in  perfection  it  must  be  fresh  from 
the  sea.  Its  usual  size  is  fronrfourteen 
to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  under  two 
pounds  in  weight.  In  some  countries 
mackerel  are  salted,  and  if  soaked  and 
well  cooked  are  very  appetising ; they 
are  perhaps  most  relished  when  grilled 
or  broiled.  Cost  is  variable ; where 
caught  the  fish  may  be  had  some- 
times twenty  or  more  for  Is. ; but  from 
4d.  to  8d.  each  is  the  usual  price  in  large 
towns.  Many  who  cannot  eat  mackerel 
with  safety  when  cooked  in  the  usual 
way  will  find  that  if  steamed  (supposing 
it  to  be  quite  fresh)  it  is  as  digestible 
as  some  other  kinds  of  fish;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  one  of  a class  of  fish  not 
digestible  on  the  whole.  The  flesh  of 
a good  mackerel  is  very  stiff ; when 
stale  and  limp  it  is  notoriously  un- 
wholesome. In  emptying  and  cleaning 
mackerel,  take  care  not  to  break  the  skin. 
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Mackerel,  Baked. — Required  : 
two  mackerel,  and  some  seasoning  as 
under.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Prepare  the  fish  just  as  for 
Mackerel,  with  Onions.  Mix  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  : two  heaped  table- 
spoonfuls of  bread  crumbs,  the  same  of 
chopped  parsley  and  minced  onions, 
mixed  with  a mushroom,  if  possible 
(the  onions  should  be  scalded) ; a good 
pinch  of  cayenne,  salt  to  taste,  a little 
powdered  or  fresh  thyme,  and  a grate 
of  nutmeg.  Sprinkle  this  over  one  fish, 
laid  skin  down  in  a greased  baking  tin  ; 
lay  the  second  one  on  skin  up.  Grease 
a sheet  of  paper,  put  it  over,  tucking  it 
down,  and  bake  in  a good  oven  for  half 
an  hour ; less  if  small  fish.  Have  a hot 
dish,  slide  the  fish  on,  add  their  liquor 
to  some  good  brown  piquant  sauce,  as 
caper,  mustard,  &c. ; boil  up  and  skim, 
and  pour  round  the  fish  ; shake  some 
raspings  over  the  top,  and  serve. 
Garnish  with  fried  parsley,  or  small 
onions  or  mushrooms,  fried  and  glazed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  fat  enters 
into  the  seasoned  crumbs  ; on  account 
of  the  oily  nature  of  the  fish,  none  is 
needed. 

Another  way. — Pour  in  the  tin  a 
glass  of  vinegar  and  the  same  of  water ; 
omit  the  greased  paper,  and  baste  the 
fish,  while  cooking,  with  the  liquor. 
When  done,  add  some  brown  sauce ; 
boil  up,  and  serve  as  above. 

Mackerel,  Boiled.— Open  the 
fish  just  enough  to  take  out  the  roe, 
and  to  cleanse  the  inside  ; wash  the  roe 
clean,  and  lay  aside;  have  the  water 
salted  as  usual,  but  below  boiling  point, 
or  the  skins  will  break ; lay  the  fish  on 
the  drainer,  and  the  roe  by  their  side  ; 
cook,  after  boiling  point  is  reached,  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  simmering  only, 
and  skimming  well.  Tho  roe  may  be 
replaced  in  the  fish,  or  can  bo  kept  for 
other  dishes.  Drain,  and  lay  on  a 
napkin  on  a hot  dish ; garnish  with 
parsley  or  fennel,  and  serve  the  same 
sauces  with  them  ; or  gooseberry  sauce 
is  equally  suitable.  Sometimes  the  sauce 
is  poured  over  the  fish. 

In  washing  mackerel  use  salt  and 


cold  water ; and  in  drying  use  a soft 
cloth ; avoid  rubbing,  dab  gently,  or 
the  skin  will  come  off.  Always  take 
the  eyes  out.  Small,  tender  fish  must 
go  into  water  only  warm,  then  they 
must  be  carefully  watched.  Time, 
about  eight  or  ten  minutes  to  simmer 
after  the  water  boils,  or  less  will  do  if 
very  small.  Steaming  isa  better  method. 

Mackerel,  Broiled  or  Grilled. 

— -Wash  and  dry  as  above;  open  as 
little  as  possible  ; make  three  incisions 
in  a slanting  direction  on  each  side  the 
fish ; put  in  a little  seasoning  of  salt, 
cayenne,  mixed  mustard,  and  salad  oil, 
and  brush  all  over  with  oil  only.  Cook 
gradually  for  twenty  minutes  or  more, 
turning  it  often,  and  giving  it  a few 
minutes  cooking  on  its  back  last  thing. 
Put  a pat  of  Majtre  d’Hotel  Butter 
in  ; close,  and  serve  hot.  Or  use  a little 
Tomato  Butter  in  the  same  way,  first 
mixing  with  it  a saltspoonful  of 
French  mustard.  The  latter  method 
is  very  delicious. 

Another  way. — Fillet  the  mackerel 
before  cooking,  and  serve  devil  sauce, 
or  any  similar  kind  with  it;  sauce 
tartare  is  excellent ; a spoonful  may  be 
put  on  each  fillet ; small  croutons  may 
be  used  for  garnish. 

Mackerel,  Fillets,  in  Wine. 

— Raise  the  flesh  from  the  bones  on 
each  side  ; cut  into  two  or  three  parts, 
slanting,  according  to  size ; saute  or 
broil  them  until  very  delicately 
browned,  then  lay  them  in  a stewpan 
with  equal  parts  of  fish  stock  and 
Madeira  ; cook  for  ten  minutes  gently ; 
lift  out  with  a slice,  dish  them  in  a row, 
leaning  one  against  another,  slightly 
overlapping ; stir  a bit  of  glaze  in  tho 
wine,  and  pour  over  the  fillets.  Gar- 
nish them  with  slices  of  tomato,  cooked 
in  a little  butter  without  browning; 
put  on  each  slice  a little  heap  of 
chopped  cucumber,  cooked,  and  sprinkle 
with  parsley  and  capers,  chopped  ; put 
between  tho  tomato  some  lemon,  cut 
first  into  thin  slices,  then  each  slice 
into  quarters. 

This  is  a high  class  savoury.  Serve 
for  luncheon  or  dinner. 
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Mackerel,  witli  Onions.  — 

Required  : two  mackerel,  twelve  small 
onions,  a large  Spanish  onion ; other 
ingredients  as  undermentioned. 

Peel,  and  fry  the  small  onions ; peel, 
mince,  and  boil  the  large  onion  in  a 
little  weak  stock  ; then  drain  it  well ; 
sprinkle  with  cayenne,  chopped  parsley, 
and  salt,  and  stir  in  an  ounce  of  butter. 
Wash  and  dry  the  fish,  cut  off  heads 
and  tails,  take  out  the  backbones,  and 
lay  them  flat  in  a stewpan  ; pour  over 
wine  and  water  to  just  cover;  put  in 
the  little  onions,  with  seasoning  to 
taste,  and  simmer  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Have  a hot  dish  ; spread 
on  it  the  chopped  onion,  lay  the  fish 
on,  in  contrary  directions,  then  add  to 
the  liquor  in  the  stewpan  a bit  of 
glaze,  the  size  of  a nut,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  browned  flour  mixed  with 
mushroom  catsup;  boil  up  quickly, 
pour  over  the  fish,  and  use  the  small 
onions  as  garnish. 

This  is  piquant  and  very  appetising. 
Mackerel  so  cooked  will  be  generally 
enjoyed.  When  wine  is  objected  to, 
use  French  vinegar  and  lemon  juice,  or 
any  nice  flavoured  vinegar. 

Mackerel,  Pickled.— Boil  as 
usual ; take  the  backbones  out,  and 
split  the  fish  down  the  middle ; then, 
for  four  fish,  take  half  a pint  of 
vinegar,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a half 
gill  of  caper  vinegar,  a small  onion,  a 
bunch  oi -parsley,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
allspieo  hemes  and  black  peppercorns, 
a few  cloves,  and  a bay  leaf ; add  to 
these  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  the 
fish  liquor,  boil  altogether  for  twenty 
minutes : pour  over  the  fish  laid  in  a 
deep  dish,  cover,  and  leave  for  twelve 
hours.  Serve  on  a flat  dish,  with 
some  of  the  liquor  as  required,  and 
garnish  with  sprigs  of  fennel  or  parsley. 
Leave  all  the  spices,  &c.,  in  the  liquor, 
but  do  not  put  any  on  the  dish. 

Mackerel  Roes. — &«Savouries. 
Mackerel,  Smoked,— See  Sa- 

VOUME8. 

Mackerel,  Stewed  d la 
?.Iojlica, — Make  a pint  of  sauce  (ace 


Yacht  Sauce  A la  Monica)  ; clean  and 
fillet  a couple  of  fish,  saute  them 
lightly,  and  drain  them  well ; then  lay 
them  in  a pan,  and  pour  the  hot  sauce 
over  them ; keep  them  at  simmering 
point  for  ten  minutes,  then  dish  high  in 
the  centre  of  a hot  dish.  Garnish  with 
fried  croutons,  of  any  desired  shape ; 
brush  them  with  warm  glaze,  and 
sprinkle  with  chopped  lax  (see  Savour- 
ies). M a ckerel  a l a N orah  is  equally 
good.  Substitute  the  sauce  of  that 
name  for  the  above.  Use  croutons  for 
garnish,  with  here  and  there  a prawn 
or  shrimp. 

Mackerel,  with  Tomatoes. — 

Cook  the  mackerel  as  above;  grill  or 
fry  some  small  tomatoes,  and  make 
some  Tomato  Punkr ; serve  in  the  same 
way  as  the  above,  and  season  similarly, 
omitting  the  onions  only. 

Marinade  for  Broiled  Fish. 

— Mix  together  a gill  of  oil,  a chopped 
onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  or  some  white  vinegar ; or  half 
cider  or  white  wine  can  be  used ; a 
little  salt  and  cayenne,  or  a few  drops 
of  cayenne  vinegar.  In  place  of  herbs, 
some  herbal  vinegar  can  be  used.  This 
is  a French  preparation ; the  fish  are 
often  scored,  an  inch  apart  in  a slant- 
ing direction,  nearly  to  the  bone,  before 
putting  them  in  the  marinade ; they 
are  then  wrapped  in  paper,  soaked  in 
the  same  mixture,  before  cooking. 
Many  kinds  of  dry  skinned  fish  are 
greatly  improved  by  the  treatment ; 
river  fish  of  suitable  size  may  be  thus 
cooked  with  advantage. 

Mullet,  Grey.— This  is  different 
from  red  mullet,  and  not  so  good.  It 
is  of  variable  size  and  quality ; large 
fish  may  be  boiled  like  Con,  Haduock, 
&c. ; smaller  ones  may  be  cooked  like 
Red  Mullet.  Court  Bouillon  au 
Blanc  should  be  used  in  boiling  a 
really  largo  fish.  Price  is  uncertain, 
lower  generally  than  red  mullet. 

Mullet,  Red. — This  is  different 
from,  and  superior  to,  the  grey  mullet ; 
it  is  a much  prized  fish,  and  often 
roaches  a fligh  figupo,  though  some- 
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times  sold  at  Gd.,  or  less.  Mullet 
is  called  the  “ woodcock  of  the  sea  ” as 
it  is  served  without  gutting.  The  best 
are  red,  and  short,  with  clear  eyes,  and 


Fio.  39.— Red  Mullet. 


firm  flesh.  In  cleaning  them  they 
should  be  very  lightly  scraped,  and  by 
pulling  out  the  gills,  as  much  as  ought 
to  be  removed  will  come  away  with 
them.  They  are  seldom  boiled ; the 
undermentioned  methods  are  prefer- 
able. 

Mullet  la  Prancaise.— Clean 
the  fish  through  the  gills ; pound  the 
liver  with  an  equal  bulk  of  finely 
chopped  parsley,  a morsel  of  butter, 
and  salt  and  pepper ; replace  it,  close 
the  fish,  and  lay  them  in  a shallow 
dish,  close  together,  heads  and  tails 
alternately.  The  bottom  of  the  dish 
Should  be  well  buttered.  Then  brush 
the  fish  with  oil,  sprinkle  with  parsley, 
finely  chopped,  powdered  mixed  herbs, 
and  bread  crumbs ; sprinkle  with  lemon 
juice,  and  cook  gently  in  the  oven, 
brushing  over  with  oil  a time  or  two. 
Serve  in  the  dish,  and  add  lemon  juice 
and  white  wine  (a  glass  of  each  to  four 
fish)  heated  together,  last  moment ; 
pour  round,  not  over,  the  mullet. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  dishes  of 
mullet,  assuming  fresh  fish,  and  atten- 
tion during  tho  cooking. 

Mullet,  Baked.— Wipo  tho  fish 
(do  not  wash  them)  using  a clean,  soft 
cloth  ; take  off  tho  fins  and  romovc  tho 
eyes,  pull  out  the  gills,  then  season 
lightly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne. 
Make  a couple  of  cuts  on  each  side  the 


fish,  and  lay  them  on  a buttered  tin,  or 
in  a Dutch  oven.  Cook  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  more,  if  large.  While 
cooking,  brush  over  with  oil  now  and 
then,  and  turn  every  two  or  three 
minutes.  Serve  on  a very  hot  dish ; 
brush  lightly  with  a little  hot,  thin 
glaze,  and  put  a pat  of  Maitiu:  d’H6tel 
Butter  on  each. 

Another  way. — Prepare  as  above,  but 
put  a glass  of  wine  (to  three  fish)  in  the 
tin.  When  done,  finish  off  as  above 
directed,  and  add  the  liquor  in  the  tin  to 
some  good  melted  butter,  about  a gill, 
and  put  in  a teaspoouful  of  anchovy 
essence.  Dutch  Sauce  is  also  good 
with  mullet  cooked  in  any  way. 

Mullet,  Broiled.— Prepare  the 
mullets  according  to  the  first  method 
above,  and  leave  them  in  a mixture  of 
oil  and  seasoning— to  half  a gill  of  oil, 
put  a good  pinch  each  of  salt,  cayenne, 
and  white  pepper — on  a flat  dish,  turn- 
ing them  often.  The  fish  should  be 
cut  rather  deeply,  in  two  or  time 
places  on  each  side.  In  an  hour,  drain 
the  fish,  and  put  in  the  incisions  a 
little  chopped  parsley  and  thyme,  well 
mixed.  Then  broil  carefully ; the  skin 
should  be  brown  and  crisp ; care  is 
needed  to  prevent  cracking,  and  the 
fire  must  be  clear,  and  the  utensil  well 
oiled.  Mullet  can  be  grilled  in  the 
same  way.  The  seasoning  given  is  for 
three  or  four  fish.  A pat  of  MaItre 
d’Hotel  Butter  on  each  fish  will  be 
one  of  tho  best  sauces,  or  Tartare 
Sauce  is  good.  Of  the  hot  sauces, 
Bordelaise  is  excellent. 

Mullet,  Broiled,  en  Papil- 
lotes. — Required  : six  circular  sheets 
of  white  papei’,  six  mullets,  twelve 
ounces  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
capers,  a saltspoonful  each  of  white 
pepper  and  soluble  cayenne,  twice  as 
much  salt,  and  a small  onion,  scalded 
and  dried. 

Chop  the  capers,  first  drying  them  in 
a cloth,  and  the  onion  very  small ; mix 
with  the  seasoning.  Butter  the  papers, 
excepting  round  the  edges ; distribute 
the  seasoning  equally  over  the  fish,  lay 
One  op  each  paper,  and  fold  over,  making 
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the  edges  meet.  This  makes  a semi- 
circle. Then  begin  to  fold  the  edges 
of  the  paper  over  and  over,  until  it 
reaches  the  fish.  Brush  the  papers 
over  outside,  especially  the  folds,  with 
oil  or  butter,  then  broil  or  grill  care- 
fully. At  the  moment  of  serving  slit 
the  top  of  the  cases,  and  send  Caper 
Sauce  to  table,  adding  a tablespoonful 
of  Madeira  to  half  a pint. 

The  above  quantities  of  seasoning 
and  butter  must  be  increased  if  the  fish 
are  large. 

Mullet,  Filleted,  and  Fried. 

— Take  four  mullets;  scrape  themlightly, 
cut  off  the  heads,  take  out  the  insides, 
and  carefully  preserve  the  livers.  Dry 
them,  and  season  the  insides  with  salt 
and  pepper,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  nut- 
meg, and  grated  lemon  rind.  Divide 
the  fish  in  halves,  and  lift  the  flesh  from 
the  bones ; each  mullet  will  make  two 
fillets.  Dry  and  flour  them,  and  dip 
them  into  well-beaten  egg,  then  into 
bread  crumbs,  seasoned.  Leave  for  an 
hour  before  cooking  if  convenient. 
Fry  in  very  hot  fat,  and  serve  with  a 
sauce  made  by  boiling  the  livers,  then 
pounding  and  sieving  them,'  and  mix- 
ing with  a gill  and  a half  of  rich 
Melted  Butter,  sharpened  with 
lemon  juice  or  claret. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  epicures,  rich 
Caper  Sauce,  mixed  with  the  livers  as 
above,  is  the  sauce  par  excellence  for 
mullet  in  any  form. 

Mussels. — These  are  a cheap  fish 
of  good  flavour,  and  may  be  used  in 
place  of  oysters  in  many  stews,  sauces, 
&c.  They  must  bo  well  washed,  and 
the  beard  or  “ weod”  removed  ; also  a 
small  crab,  often  found  inside.  They 
are  gritty,  and  in  cleansing  them  the 
shells  must  be  brushed,  and  the  water 
renewed  many  times ; or  leave  them 
under  a running  tap. 

Mussels,  Boiled.— Take  them 
from  the  water,  sprinkle  them  with 
salt  in  a pan,  and  put  a cloth  over, 
then  the  saucepan  lid ; shake  over  the 
fire  briskly,  and  when  the  shells  open 
strain  the  liquor,  and  after  bearding 
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the  fish,  serve  hot.  If  left  on  the  fire 
a minute  more  than  necessary  they 
toughen.  The  term  boiling  is  some- 
what of  a misnomer  in  this  and  similar 
instances,  as  no  liquor  is  used. 

Mussels,  Scalloped.— -See  Scal- 
loped Scallops.  Follow  the  recipe, 
but  moisten  the  mussels  with  their 
strained  liquor,  and  reduce  or  omit  the 
white  sauce.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
add  parsley. 

Mussels,  Ste-wed.—^  recipes 
for  oysters  and  clams.  Another  way 
of  serving  is  to  add  the  liquor,  strained, 
to  some  white  sauce  or  melted  butter ; 
heat  the  mussels  in  it,  season,  and 
serve  hot.  First  boil  them  in  the 
usual  way. 

Oysters. — These  are  universally 
liked,  with  rare  exceptions.  They  are 
highly  digestible  in  the  raw  state  ; less 
so  when  cooked,  especially  if  subjected 
to  great  heat.  * 1 Native  ” oysters  are  the 
best,  but  many  others,  “blue  points,” 
&c.,  answer  for  cooking  purposes ; and 
oysters  in  tins  are  very  useful,  though 
not  equal  to  fresh.  Oysters  are  in 
prime  condition  when  the  letter  It 
comes  in  the  month,  though  imported 
ones  may  now  be  had  all  the  year. 
Oysters  cannot  be  too  fresh ; when 
eaten  raw  the  sooner  they  are  taken 
after  opening  the  better.  Their  fresh- 
ness may  be  known  by  the  force  with 
which  the  shell  closes  on  the  knife ; the 
shells  of  stale  ones  “ gape  ” very  much. 
Lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  with  white 
and  cayenne  pepper,  are  usually  served 
with  raw  oysters  in  the  shell,  but  the 
true  lover  of  the  fish  often  prefers 
them  without  any  addition.  Brown 
bread  and  butter  should  be  served  with 
them ; and  without  going  here  into  the 
question  of  drinks  with  meals,  we  may 
remark  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
hinder  their  digestion  as  spirits,  either 
raw  or  diluted.  It  is  an  exploded 
notion  that  “ a nip  of  brandy  digests  an 
oyster  supper ; ” on  the  contrary,  if 
taken  with  brandy,  digestion  is  re- 
tarded, simply  because  alcohol  hardens 
the  oysters  to  a great  extent.  Oysters 
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may  be  kept  alivo  for  some  days,  by 
feeding  them  with  salt  and  water 
(changed  every  twenty-four  hours) ; 
oatmeal  is  usodalso ; it  gives  plumpness, 
but  the  flavour  suffers. 

Oyster  Curry.  — Reduce  the 
oystor  liquor,  and  add  it  to  twice  its 
measure  of  sauce  made  as  below ; beard 
the  oysters  and  lay  them  in  to  get  hot 
through.  They  should  be  first  scalded 
as  usual,  and  the  beards  stewed  in 
the  stock  with  which  the  sauce  is 
made.  Required,  for  a gill  of  sauce,  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  chopped  onion 
(scalded),  lemon  juice,  white  wine,  and 
curry  paste  ; the  same,  or  rather  more, 
of  white  roux;  salt,  cayenne,  and  a 
pinch  of  nutmeg,  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence,  and  a bit  of  apple 
pulp,  scraped  from  a cooked  apple. 
The  whole  should  be  cooked,  and 
sieved  or  tammied,  and  after  mixing 
with  the  oyster  liquor  it  must  not  be 
boiled.  Enough  oysters — -whole  if 
small,  divided  if  large — must  be  used 
to  make  a thick  mixture.  Serve  with 
rice,  boiled  as  usual,  or  Browned 
Rice  can  be  served  with  it ; either  may 
bo  sprinkled  with  curry  powder  and 
lemon  juice. 

Oyster  Cutlets.— Required : a, 
score  of  small  oysters,  four  ounces  of 
raw  veal,  bread,  eggs,  seasoning,  and 
sauce  as  under.  Cost  of  oysters  about 
Is.  4d.  per  score. 

Scald  the  oysters  in  their  liquor ; 
beard  them,  and  mince  them  very 
small ; then  scrape  the  veal,  adding  the 
scraped  meat  to  the  oysters.  Reduce 
the  liquor  to  half  the  measure,  and 
season  with  cayenne,  chopped  parsley, 
and  a hint  of  onion,  first  scalded,  a 
little  salt  and  lemon  juice,  then  add 
an  equal  measuro  of  thick  White 
Sauce  ; beat  in  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg, 
and  stir  in  the  oysters  and  veal,  and 
a small  quantity  of  bread  crumbs. 
This  depends  upon  the  time  the  oysters 
can  be  left  before  frying ; if  they  can 
stand  all  night,  a good  tablespoonful 
or  two  will  do;  if  only  just  long 
enough  to  cool,  use  double  the  quantity. 
Beat  the  whole  for  a few  minutes  over 


the  fire,  but  do  not  boil  it ; fill  some 
cutlet  tins,  and  when  cold,  turn  out ; 
then  coat  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs 
in  the  usual  way,  fry  them  a nice 
brown,  and  dish  on  a lace  paper,  in  a 
circle  ; fill  the  centre  with  fried  parsley. 
If  no  tins  are  at  hand,  pour  the  mass 
on  a flat  dish,  and  cut  out  with  a cutlet 
cutter,  or  an  oval  plain  cutter  when 
quite  cold;  or  the  mixture  can  be 
formed  into  small  cakes ; see  Fish 
Cakes  for  the  manner  of  shaping 
them. 

Oyster  Cutlets,  a la  Danes- 
bury. — For  these,  first  prepare  about 
half  a pint  of  Oyster  Sauce,  and  let 
it  get  cold.  Pound  together  three 
boned  anchovies,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
lemon  juice  and  thick  cream,  a little 
salt,  cayenne,  tarragon  vinegar,  and 
French  mustard,  the  yolk  of  a hard- 
boiled  egg,  and  a couple  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  any  cooked  white  fish, 
whiting  or  sole  for  choice.  When 
well  mixed,  stir  in  the  oyster  sauce, 
and  work  the  wdiole  well  together. 
Have  ready  some  cutlet  moulds,  as 
illustrated  below,  and  put  in  enough 


Fig.  40.— Cutlet  Mould. 

(Deep,  straight,  with  round  bottom.) 

aspic  mayonnaise  (see  Garnishes)  to 
line  the  bottoms.  When  firm,  fill  up 
with  the  oyster  mixture,  first  adding 
to  it  just  enough  liquid  aspic  to  set  it. 
It  is  well  to  test  this  by  setting  a little 
in  one  of  the  moulds  first  over  ice,  as 
the  quantity  varies  according  to  the 
weather.  When  firm,  turn  them  out, 
and  garnish  the  tops  with  mayonnaise 
of  a contrasting  colour,  forming  any 
pretty  design.  Dish  them  down  a 
straight  block  of  rice  (sec  Garnishes), 
and  garnish  with  aspic  and  green 
salad.  Serve  as  an  entree. 

Oyster  Toast,  Plain.  — Re- 
quired : a round  of  buttered  toast,  some 
Oyster  Sauce,  made  in  the  usual  way 
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but  rather  thicker,  and  seasoning  to 
taste. 

Take  the  crust  from  the  toast,  which 
should  be  buttered  liberally ; pour  the 
sauce  over,  and  serve  hot.  It  is  a good 
breakfast  dish.  Fried  bread  may  be 
used  instead  of  toast,  and  be  cut  into 
any  desired  shape. 

Oysters,  a la  Creole.— Put  a 

layer  of  oysters  in  a shallow  dish ; 
sprinkle  them  with  cracker  crumbs,  a 
few  bits  of  butter,  a dust  of  salt,  pepper, 
and  cayenne,  a squeeze  of  lemon  j uice, 
then  more  crumbs ; and  so  on  alter- 
nately, fish  and  crumbs,  the  latter 
forming  the  top  layer,  over  which  more 
butter  should  be  put,  and  it  is  prefer- 
ably melted;  if  put  on  in  cold  dabs, 
some  of  the  crumbs  are  apt  to  get  dry. 
Put  the  dish  in  a sharp  oven  until  the 
surface  is  nicely  browned.  The  liquor 
of  the  oysters  may  be  used  in  the  dish  : 
or  it  can  be  boiled  down  until  well 
reduced,  and  added  to  a good  white 
sauce,  as  bechamel ; or  the  liquor  itself 
can  be  simply  seasoned,  and  thickened 
with  roux. 

Oysters,  Fried.  — These  are 
sometimes  used  as  a separate  dish,  or 
for  garnishing  fried  fish.  They  are 
nice  coated  with  beaten  egg  and  bread 
crumbs,  or  with  frying  batter.  They 
should  be  chosen  as  even  in  size  as 
convenient,  and  dried  well  before 
coating;  then,  after  frying,  welldrained 
on  a hot  cloth.  Crispness  is  essential, 
and  a plentiful  supply  of  fried  parsley 
is  the  usual  accompaniment.  They 
are  generally  eaten  minus  sauce,  but  a 
good  one,  when  preferred,  is  made  by 
boiling  down  the  strained  liquor  to  a 
fourth  the  quantity,  and  seasoning  it 
with  anchovy  essence,  cayenne  vinegar, 
and  mignonette  pepper;  it  must  be 
served  very  hot.  Thicken  it  slightly, 
if  preferred. 

Oysters,  Scalloped. — Choose 

small  oysters  ; scald  them  in  their  own 
liquor,  and  beard  them ; then  take 
them  up,  and  boil  down  the  liquor  with 
seasoning  [see  Oysters,  Stewed),  until 
reduced  well.  Butter  some  deep  shells, 
phina  or  plated;  lay  in  some  bread 


crumbs,  seasoned  with  a pinch  of  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a grate  of  lemon  peel 
and  nutmeg ; put  in  an  oyster,  cut  in 
two  or  three  pieces,  then  moro  bread, 
and  so  on,  having  bread  at  the  top ; 
use  three  oysters,  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  size,  for  each  shell.  Pour  some 
clarified  butter  over,  and  brown  in  a 
quick  oven.  The  oyster  liquor  may  be 
mixed  with  a little  white  wine  or  lemon 
juice,  and  should  be  poured  over  the 
fish  and  crumbs  after  the  last  layer  is 
put  on. 

Oysters,  Scalloped,  a la 
Heine.— Reduce  tho  oyster  liquor, 
add  it  to  an  equal  measure  of  white 
wine ; reduce  again  to  half ; then, 
supposing  there  is  a gill  of  the  two 
combined,  add  half  a pint  of  Thick 
Bechamel,  mixed  with  the  yolks  of  a 
couple  of  raw  eggs.  Butter  the  shells, 
and  coat  with  fine  bread  crumbs,  fried 
lightly : then  fill  up  entirely  with  the 
sauce  and  oysters,  sufficient  to  make  a 
thick  mixture  ; coat  again  with  crumbs 
and  brown  in  a quick  oven.  Serve  on 
a dish  covered  with  a serviette.  Always 
have  crumbs  at  the  bottom,  or  the 
oysters  will  become  hard.  A few 
minutes  will  suffice  for  the  browning. 

Oysters,  Spindled.— Required : 
an  equal  number  of  oysters  and  thin 
slices  of  bacon,  cut  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  size ; a little  pepper,  ground 
mace,  and  anchovy  essence  and  lemon 
juice  to  taste. 

Mix  the  seasoning  ; put  a soupqon  on 
each  oyster  and  bit  of  bacon ; thread 
them  alternately  on  a skewer,  passing 
it  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
oyster  ; lay  it  across  a baking  tin,  and 
cook  in  a sharp  oven  until  the  bacon  is 
crisp.  Pass  a plated  skewer  through 
the  whole,  and  draw  out  the  first  one ; 
lay  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  cayenne 
and  lemon  juice  to  table.  This  is  an 
American  snack,  and  we  need  scarcely 
add,  a very  good  one. 

Oysters,  Spindled,  en 
Croustade, — Required  : acroustade, 
made  by  cutting  a thick  slice  of  bread 
the  length  of  the  skewer,  and  the  width 
of  the  oysters,  and  hollowing  it  in  the 
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centre,  then  frying  it  brown ; oysters 
to  nil  a skewer,  seasoning,  and  egg  and 
crumbs. 

Thread  the  oysters  as  above  (no 
bacon),  seasoning  them  well ; then  roll 
them  in  flour,  coat  them  with  beaten 
egg,  then  with  bread  crumbs,  or  biscuit 
crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat. 
Have  the  croustade  ready  on  a hot  dish, 
put  in  the  oysters,  after  changing  the 
skewers  as  above,  and  serve  hot.  A 
tasty  snack  for  any  meal. 

Oysters,  Stewed.  —Required : 
twenty-five  oysters,  a gill  of  sherry,  a 
lemon,  a few  drops  of  essence  of  mace 
and  cayenne  vinegar,  a little  salt,  and 
a sprig  of  parsley. 

Drain  the  oysters,  put  the  liquor  in 
a stewpan  with  the  seasoning,  bring 
to  the  boil,  and  skim ; add  the  wine, 
boil  up,  then  take  the  pan  from  the 
fire,  and  lay  in  the  oysters ; cover  for 
five  to  ten  minutes,  keeping  them  just 
below  boiling-point,  then  serve.  If 
liked,  a little  thickening  may  be  added 
to  the  liquor,  with  a few  drops  of  an- 
chovy essence. 

This  recipe  hails  from  the  other  side 
the  herring  pond ; and  the  oyster-eater 
will  hardly  need  telling  that  it  is  a 
good  one. 

Oysters,  Stewed,  White.— 

Open  some  plump,  small  oysters  ; rinse 
them  in  the  strained  liquor,  put  them 
in  a stewpan  with  the  liquor  again 
strained,  bring  just  to  the  boil,  then 
take  them  out,  and  remove  the  beards  ; 
put  back  the  beards  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  a bit  of  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel,  to 
boil  until  the  liquor  is  strong;  then 
strain  it,  and  mix  with  an  equal 
measure  of  Thick  Bechamel  ; boil  up, 
and  lay  in  the  oysters  to  heat  through, 
but  not  to  boil  again.  Squeeze  in  a 
little  lemon  juice  off  the  fire. 

Another  way. — Stew  the  beards  down 
in  the  liquor  until  a little  is  left ; add 
it  to  some  Dutch  Sauce  or  good 
Melted  Butter;  put  in  the  oysters 
to  heat  as  above  directed. 

Oysters,  Various  Methods 
of  Cooking', — Recipes  for  patties, 
vol-au-vents,  omelets,  souffles,  force- 


meats, and  small  savouries,  in  which 
the  oyster  plays  a prominent  part,  will 
be  found  in  subsequent  chapters  (see 
Index) . 

Perch. — This  is  one  of  our  com- 
monest fresh  water  fish,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best ; it  is  met  with 
in  most  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  many  parts  of  the  Contin- 
ent ; probably  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  temperate  regions. 

Perch  abound  in  deep,  dark,  sluggish 
rivers,  and  about  flood  gates  and 
similar  places;  a fish  of  a pound  is  a 
fair  size ; three  pounds  is  thought 
large ; but  they  are  found  very  much 
larger.  The  flesh  is  firm,  of  good 
flavour,  and  digestible.  They  are 
tenacious  of  life,  and  may  be  carried 


Tig.  41.— Perch. 


many  miles  if  packed  in  straw.  When 
fresh,  the  body  is  bright  and  shiny, 
and  the  gills  rosy  red.  Crimping 
improves  them.  To  scale  them  is  not 
easy;  if  plunged  for  a moment  into 
boiling  water,  the  operation  is  assisted; 
when  boiled,  the  scales  are  often  taken 
off  after  boiling,  as  boing  the  easier 
method. 

Perch,  Boiled.— Wash  the  fish 
in  warm  water  to  free  it  from  slime. 
Empty  it,  and  take  off  the  fins  and 
gills.  Put  it  in  boiling  water,  salted, 
then  cook  it,  scarcely  at  simmering 
point,  until  done.  Serve  any  of  the 
usual  fish  sauces  with  it. 

Perch,  Fried, — The  ordinary 
plain  methods  will  answer,  but  prepared 
as  below  the  dish  is  superior.  If  small, 
after  cleansing  the  fish,  leave  them 
whole  ; if  large,  fillet  them  ; then  roll 
them  in  flour,  and  wipe  again.  Mix  in 
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a dish  half  a gill  of  oil,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  the  same  of  pepper ; put 
the  fish  in  and  leave  for  an  hour, 
turning  often.  Then  drain  them,  and 
dip  into  a well-beaten  egg,  and  bread- 
crumbs prepared  as  follows : to  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  crumbs,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  herbaceous  mixture  {see 
Seasonings)  ; a small  onion,  chopped 
finely,  and  a pinch  of  grated  lemon 
peel  and  cayenne.  Fry  brown,  and 
serve  with  any  good  piquant  sauce. 
Fish  for  this  dish  must  be  carefully 
scaled.  These  quantities  are  for  six 
or  eight  fillets. 

Perch,  Stewed  with  Wine.— 

In  addition  to  the  usual  mode  of 
stewing  fish  ( see  Gravy  for  Stewed 
Fish)  the  following  is  recommended  for 
perch.  Equal  parts  of  light  wine  and 
water,  enough  to  cover,  should  be 
brought  to  the  boil ; the  fish  should  be 
cleaned  and  skinned,  and  laid  in  the  pan 
with  a bunch  of  herbs,  a few  whole 
spices,  and  an  onion,  and  a mushroom 
if  handy,  with  a little  lemon  juice  and 
salt.  When  done,  drain  the  fish, 
thicken  the  sauce  with  brown  roux, 
first  seasoning  with  salt  and  anchovy, 
and  straining  it  from  the  herbs,  &c.  It 
should  be  as  thick  as  brown  sauce,  and 
be  poured  over  the  fish  on  a hot  dish. 

Periwinkles.— These  are  called 
pinpatches  in  some  parts ; although 
considered  the  poor  man’s  luxury,  they 
may  be  enjoyed  by  anybody.  If  eaten 
while  hot,  just  after  boiling,  with 
pepper  and  vinegar,  they  are  said  to  be 
very  nutritious  and  digestible. 

Pickle  for  Pish, — Required : a 
quart  of  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  salt,  half 
a tablespoonful  of  scraped  horseradish, 
half  a dozen  cloves  and  allspice  berries, 
a couple  of  bay  leaves,  and  a good 
pinch  of  celery  seed  and  cayenne 
pepper,  with  some  whole  black  pepper. 

Bring  the  above  ingredients  to  the 
boil.  Wash  any  kind  of  fish,  j ust  as  if 
for  boiling,  and  trim  it  neatly ; cut  it 
op,  and  pack  it  in  a stone  jar ; pour 
over  enough  of  the  pickle  to  cover  it, 
tie  the  jar  down,  and  cook  it  in  a very 
slow  ocen  (slow  enough  for  a rice 


pudding)  until  the  fish  is  done.  Set  it 
in  a cellar  or  any  cool  place,  and  let  it 
remain  until  cold,  before  removing  the 
cover.  Fish  thus  cooked  is  excellent 
for  salads,  or  may  be  drained  from  the 
pickle,  and  sent  to  table  with  any 
suitable  cold  sauce.  It  keeps  very 
well,  and  the  pickle  may  be  used  again 
if  reboiled  with  more  seasoning. 

Pike  .—This  fish  is  found  in  most 
European  lakes,  particularly  the  north. 
It  was  long  a disputed  point  as  to  the 
pike  being  indigenous  in  England;  it 
is  now  thought  that  there  is  full  proof 
of  its  being  a native.  Its  size  is  con- 
siderable ; instances  of  pike  attaining  a 
length  of  three  feet,  and  a weight  of 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  usual  colour  is  a pale  olive 
grey,  deepest  at  the  back,  marked  by 
yellowish  patches  on  the  sides,  with  a 
white  abdomen,  slightly  spotted  with 
black.  The  pike  is  so  voracious  as  to 


Fio.  42. — Pike. 


be  called  the  “ fresh  water  shark  ; ” it 
attacks  and  devours  smaller  fish,  and 
often,  falls  a victim  to  its  own  greed  in 
its  inability  to  swallow  its  prey.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  highly 
dangerous  to  swallow  the  bone  of  a 
pike ; it  is  very  sharp,  and  of  a pecu- 
liarly hard  nature.  The  roe  of  the 
pike  is  made  into  a caviare,  and  the 
flesh  salted  and  dried  in  some  countries. 
There  are  various  ways  of  cooking  the 
pike ; if  boiled,  follow  the  recipe  on 
page  145.  The  term  “ Jack  ” is  applied 
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to  a pike  under  three  pounds  in  weight, 
and  less  than  two  feet  in  length. 

Pike,  Baked. — This  may  he 
stuffed  with  veal  forcemeat,  mixed  with 
a little  chopped  chervil.  The  fish 
should  he  coiled  and  the  tail  fastened  in 
the  mouth.  First  brush  with  warm 
butter,  then  season  well,  and  coat  with 
beaten  egg  and  seasoned  crumbs. 
Finish  off  like  haddock  or  cod,  and 
serve  with  any  brown  piquant  sauce 
or  gravy.  The  fish  needs  careful 
cleansing  and  scaling. 

Pike,  Larded  and  Baked.— 

Scale  and  cleanse  a moderate-sized 
pike.  Remove  the  gills,  empty  the 
fish,  and  lard  it  thickly  over  with  strips 
of  fat  bacon  ( see  Lauding,  page  13). 
Fill  it  with  good  Veal  Forcemeat, 
and  sew  the  body  up  with  cotton. 
Butter  a paper  thickly,  cover  it  with 
sweet  herbs  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt.  Wrap  the  fish  in  this,  lay  it 
in  a baking  tin,  baste  well,  and  bake. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  any  nice 
sauce  to  table.  Time : twenty -five  to 
forty-five  minutes. 

Pike,  Stewed.— Clean  and  scale 
a pike  weighing  about  four  pounds, 
and  cut  it  into  slices  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a stewpan.  Put  with  it  a 
shalot  or  a small  onion  chopped 
small,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a pinch  of  ground  cloves,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt.  Shake  these 
ingredients  over  the  fire  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  then  pour  over  them  half  a 
pint  of  stock  or  water,  a glass  of  claret, 
and  a gill  of  vinegar.  Lay  the  fish 
in  the  stewpan,  cover  closely,  and  let  it 
simmer  until  done  enough.  Take  it  up, 
and  lay  it  on  a hot  dish.  Thicken  the 
sauce  with  brown  roux,  stir  in  a table- 
spoonful of  bruised  capers,  let  it  boil  a 
minute,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 

Pike,  Stewed,  Superior.— 

Take  a medium-sized  fish,  prepare  as 
usual,  and  lard  it  thickly  with  bacon 
(see  page  13).  Put  in  a stewpan  a slice 
or  two  of  veal  and  some  minced  bacon ; 
lay  the  fish  on,  and  pour  round  it  a 


sauce  as  above ; stew  gently,  then  take 
up  the  fish  (the  tail  should  be  fastened 
in  the  mouth),  crisp  it  before  the  fire, 
while  the  sauce  is  finished  off  as  above 
directed.  Some  herbs  and  fresh  vege- 
tables will  improve  the  fish ; they 
should  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stewpan. 

Pilchards. — These  are  found  in 
great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon.  They  are  very  oily, 
and  are  only  eaten  in  the  uncured 
state  in  or  near  the  places  where 


Fig.  43. — Pilchard. 


caught ; but  they  are  cured  in  large 
quantities  after  the  oil  has  been 
extracted  by  pressure  ; even  then,  they 
are  very  rich.  While  fresh,  they  may 
be  dressed  like  herrings,  and  the  pil- 
chards in  oil — sold  in  tins,  the  Cornish 
are  the  best — are  very  useful  as  a 
breakfast  dish,  or  they  may  be  con- 
verted into  little  savouries  in  the  same 
way  as  sardines.  The  cost  in  the  fresh 
state  is  uncertain ; tinned  ones  are 
about  Is.  for  the  best  brands. 

In  Devonshire,  a pie  is  made  of 
pilchards  and  leeks,  but  the  taste  is  an 
acquired  one,  and  it  would  probably 
not  prove  palatable  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  a combination. 

The  fin  of  the  pilchard  is  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  back ; it  is  thus  easily 
distinguished  from  the  herring. 

Plaice, — Most  people  are  familiar 
with  the  taste  and  appearance  of  plaice. 
If  more  expensive,  it  would  probably 
be  more  appreciated,  for  if  care  is 
exercised  in  the  cooking  it  is  very  good 
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eating.  It  is  good  when  the  body  is 
thick  and  firm,  the  eyes  bright,  and  the 
white  side  tinged  with  pink.  The 
dark  side  is  spotted,  and  if  the  spots 


Fio.  -14. — Plaice. 


are  of  a bright  orange  hue,  the  fish 
will  be  satisfactory.  The  price  of 
plaice  varies  a good  deal  according  to 
the  scarcity  of  other  fish,  as  soles,  &c., 
for  when  there  is  a short  supply,  up 
goes  the  price  of  plaice.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  cheap,  from  3d.  to  4d. 
per  pound,  and  sometimes  lower, 
though  it  may  reach  Gd.  When  filleted 
and  fried,  plaice  is  perhaps  served 
in  its  best  form : it  can  be  baked, 
boiled,  stewed,  &c.,  and  may  also  be 
cooked  in  most  of  the  ways  given 
for  sole,  and  other  more  costly  fish. 

Plaice,  Baked, — Wash  the  fish, 
trim  it  neatly,  by  taking  the  eyes  out 
(or,  better  still,  remove  the  head  and 
stew  it  for  stock),  the  gills  off,  and 
cutting  the  fins  evenly  round.  When 
dried,  lay  it  in  a cloth  for  a short  time, 
then  melt  some  clarified  fat  in  a baking 
tin ; flour  the  fish  well  on  both  sides, 
baste  it  thoroughly,  and  cook  in  a 
moderate  oven.  It  should  be  laid  on  a 
trivet,  like  a piece  of  meat,  if  a large 
fish.  When  the  thickest  part  is  white 
all  through,  serve,  first  sprinkling  over 
some  raspings  warmed  in  the  oven. 
Make  gravy  in  the  tin,  or  serve  Brown 
Sauce  with  it.  This  is  the  cheapest 
and  plainest  way  of  baking  plaice,  but 
very  good. 

For  other,  better  methods,  see  Had- 
dock, Sole,  and  Turbot. 

Plaice,  Boiled, — In  preparing 
the  fish,  wash  it  in  salt  and  water  with 
a little  vinegar.  Cut  a slit,  if  large, 


on  the  dark  side,  and  put  it  on  to  boil 
in  water  prepared  in  the  usual  way, 
white  side  up.  Boil  carefully,  or 
rather  keep  it  under  boiling  point ; it 
cooks  in  a short  time,  and  soon  breaks 
if  not  watched.  Wh;n  done,  dish,  and 
garnish  with  parsley  and  lemon,  and 
serve  a plain  sauce  with  it. 

We  would  recommend  steaming  in 
preference  to  boiling,  where  suitable 
utensils  are  at  hand;  and  where  the 
method  is  not  practicable  for  a whole 
fish,  it  could  often  be  followed  if  the 
fish  were  cut  into  slices. 

Plaice,  Broiled  or  Grilled,  is 

excellent.  It  should  be  well  dried 
after  washing ; this  is  important,  and 
should  be  done  an  hour  or  two 
beforehand.  The  usual  modes  may  be 
followed  [see  Sole)  ; but  it  will  be 
firmer  and  fuller  of  flavour  if  un- 
skinned. Only  a small  fish  should  be 
thus  cooked. 

Plaice,  Fried. — This,  if  small, 
can  be  cooked  whole,  or  cut  into  slices 
an  inch  or  two  wide ; or  large  fish  can 
be  filleted  like  a sole,  but  is  better  not 
skinned.  The  black  skin  is  not  easy  to 
remove ; it  is  of  a very  gelatinous 
nature,  and  sticks  tightly.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  preferred  removed,  it  may  be 
done  more  easily  after  filleting,  each 
piece  being  held  on  a board  with  the 
left  hand,  while  a knife  is  passed 
between  the  black  skin  (next  the 
board)  and  the  flesh.  The  flesh  must 
then  be  smoothed  with  a knife.  Batter 
may  be  used,  if  not  skinned,  but  egg- 
ing and  crumbing  is  necessary  if 
skinned ; or,  owing  to  the  watery 
nature  of  the  fish,  it  is  sometimes  not 
so  crisp  as  it  might  be.  When  batter 
is  used  (and  this  is  more  economical  for 
a family)  the  fish  must  be  well  floured 
first,  and  the  batter  made  thick. 

Plaice,  with.  Mushrooms.— 

Required : two  pounds  of  plaice,  a pint 
of  fish  stock,  half  a pound  of  mush- 
rooms, seasoning,  thickening,  and 
butter. 

Wash  the  fish,  trim  it,  dry  it,  and 
cut  into  slices  an  inch  wide.  Make  the 
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stock  from  the  cuttings  with  the  usual 
additions  (sec  Stocks),  and  strain  it  into 
a clean  pan.  Wash  and  break  up  the 
mushrooms,  or  cut  them  into  squares  ; 
fry  them  a little  in  a bit  of  butter,  then 
add  to  the  stock  with  a good  table- 
spoonful of  browned  flour.  Put  the 
fish  in,  season  t'o  taste,  and  simmer  for 
twenty  minutes  or  so  ; pile  it  in  a dish, 
and  pour  the  gravy  over.  It  must  be 
taken  up  carefully,  or  will  break.  A 
whole  fish  may  be  cooked  in  the  same 
way.  A boiled  plaice,  with  white 
mushroom  sauce ; or  a baked  one,  with 
brown  mushroom  sauce,  is  equally 
good  eating,  and  a change  from  the 
ordinary  ways  of  serving  ; and  brill,  or 
other  flat  fish,  are  very  good  so  served. 

Plaice,  with  Tomatoes.— Mix 

together  a gill  of  fish  stock,  a gill  of 
brown  sauce,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
tomato  conserve ; cook  in  it  some  plaice 
prepared  as  above — a pound  and  a half 
will  be  enough.  When  done,  serve 
with  the  sauce  over,  sprinkle  with 
chopped  parsley,  and  put  round  some 
small  tomatoes,  fried,  or  large  ones, 
sliced  and  grilled  ( see  Tomatoes).  Other 
fish  may  be  thus  served. 

Prawns. — These  are  delicious  fish, 
more  delicate  in  flavour  than  the 
shrimp,  and  larger.  They  vary  in  price, 
and  sometimes  reach  some  shillings  per 
dozen,  when  scarce  or  very  fine.  When 
fresh,  the  fish  are  firm  and  a good 
colour.  To  shell  prawns,  “ take  the 
head  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  tail  in 
the  left;  straighten  the  body  of  the 
prawn,  bring  the  thumbs  near  together, 
give  the  right  hand  a little  twist  to 
break  the  tail  shell,  then  draw  it  off  ; it 
will  leave  only  a small  piece  if  the 
right  twist  be  acquired.” 

Prawns,  Croquettes  of.— Re- 
quired : six  ounces  of  freshly  shelled 
prawns ; an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  a 
slight  seasoning  of  mace,  salt,  and 
cayenne  ; a few  drops  only  of  anchovy 
essence,  two  ounces  of  stale,  white 
bread,  a little  hot  cream,  a tablespoon- 
ful or  two  of  Bechamel  Maigre,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one. 


The  prawns  should  be  chopped,  then 
pounded  with  the  butter  and  seasoning; 
the  bread  soaked  in  just  enough  cream 
to  cover  it,  and  stirred  over  the  fire  for 
a few  minutes,  then  left  until  cold,  and 
pounded  with  the  prawns  and  sauce, 
and  mixed  with  the  eggs ; put  in  with- 
out beating.  When  the  mass  is  smooth 
the  fingers  should  be  floured,  and  the 
croquettes  formed  the  size  of  a walnut, 
into  round,  smooth  balls.  They  must 
then  be  egged  and  bread  crumbed 
(another  egg  is  required  for  this),  left 
for  half  an  hour,  then  re-egged  and 
crumbed,  and  fried  in  a basket  in 
plenty  of  fat,  a delicate  brown  only. 
Dish  them  on  a border  of  potatoes,  or 
fried  bread,  and  pour  round  a little 
rich  Melted  Butter,  flavoured  with 
shrimp  essence  and  lemon- juice;  a tea- 
spoonful of  each  to  a gill  and  a half. 
A small  border  only  is  needed.  The 
middle  should  be  filled  up  with  fried 
parsley.  This  is  a very  delicate  dish ; 
it  can  be  served  as  an  entree.  Shrimps 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  the 
quantity  being  increased  in  proportion 
to  their  size. 

Prawns,  Curried,— After  shell, 
ing  the  prawns,  measure  them,  and 
make  fish  stock  with  the  shells  ; to  half 
a pint  of  prawns  allow  the  same 
measure  of  the  stock ; boil  it  with 
curry  paste,  &c.  (see  Curry  Sauce),  and 
after  it  is  sieved,  put  it  back  to  heat 
again ; add  the  prawns,  and  simmer  a 
short  time  in  the  sauce.  Serve  with 
boiled  rice. 

Prawns,  Tinned.— These  are  a 
real  delicacy  at  a small  cost,  as  valuable 
for  garnishing  purposes  as  for  separate 
dishes.  Some  firms  pack  them  in  lined 
tins,  already  referred  to ; others  tie 
them  up  in  linen  bags  before  putting 
them  in  the  tins.  Many  recipes  for 
the  use  of  tinned  prawns  will  be  found 
in  various  chapters,  but  a hint  here 
may  be  useful : when  they  are  used  in 
the  place  of  fresh  ones,  by  way  of 
example,  in  curry,  or  soup,  or  any 
other  dish  in  which  stock  would  be 
made  first  from  the  shells  of  the 
prawns,  as  there  are  no  shells  for  the 
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purpose  with  these,  additional  flavour 
must  be  given  to  the  compound.  A 
few  drops  of  essence  of  shrimps  or 
anchovies,  a morsel  of  fish  paste,  or  a 
filleted  anchovy,  will  all  serve  the  pur- 
pose. The  prawns  should  not  be 
opened  long  before  they  are  used ; if 
left  lying  about,  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  flavour  suffers,  and  they  toughen. 

Prawns,  to  Dish, — Cover  a dish 
with  a serviette  ; put  a small  basin  or 
cup  on,  upside  down,  then  arrange  the 
fish  round  the  basin,  using  parsley 
freely  as  a garnish. 

Another  way. — Cut  thin  slices  from 
large  lemons  ; lay  them  on  a dish  with 
parsley  to  divide  them;  on  the  centre 
of  each  slice,  put  a small  pile  of  prawns, 
leaving  a margin  of  lemon  visible.  So 
simple  a dish  as  this  will  prove  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  give  some  considera- 
tion to  harmony  of  colours ; this  costs 
but  little  more  than  a jumble  of  fish 
put  anyhow  on  a dish,  while  anybody 
may  prove  the  difference  of  the  effect. 
Prawns,  if  large,  can  also  be  placed 
round  a dish  of  cress,  or  any  plain 
salad.  Shrimps  may  be  served  in  the 
same  ways. 

For  other  dishes  from  prawns  see  the 
chapters  referred  to  under  Shrimps. 


Roach. — This  fish  inhabits  shallow, 
gently  flowing  streams;  the  compact- 
ness of  the  flesh  is  supposed  to  have 


Fio.  45. — Roach. 


given  rise  to  the  proverb  “ as  sound  as 
a roach;”  it  weighs,  as  a rule,  under 
a pound  and  a half.  Frying  is  the 
best  way  of  cooking  it,  but  other 


methods  are  employed.  If  stewed  in 
brown  gravy  or  sauce,  it  is  very  palat- 
able ; or  it  can  be  baked,  if  well 
basted. 

Roach,  to  Fry.— Wash  and  dry 
the  fish,  handle  it  lightly,  and  roll  it  in 
flour;  then  fry  crisply,  and  garnish 
with  fried  parsley.  Serve  with  any  fish 
sauce,  or  with  cut  lemon  and  cayenne 
only. 

Rockling, — This  is  a genus  of  the 
cod  and  haddock  family ; several  species 
are  found  on  the  Bi-itish  coast,  from 
the  “ mackerel  midge”  of  an  inch  and 
a quarter,  to  the  largest,  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches.  None  are  of  great 
value,  as  they  decompose  quickly,  but 
when  quite  fresh  may  be  cooked  by 
the  usual  methods  and  sent  to  table,  or 
made  into  soup,  or  rather  stock  for  it. 

Rudd,  or  Red-eye.— This  fish 
is  found  in  lakes,  slow  rivers,  and  fens 
in  England  and  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  shorter  and  deeper  than 
the  roach,  which  it  resembles,  but  is 
said  to  be  better  eating.  The  fish  is  rich 
in  colour,  hence  its  name.  Cook  in  the 
same  way  as  Roach. 

Salmon, — The  salmon,  according 
to  Izaak  Walton,  is  tho  king  of  fresh- 
water fish.  It  is  called  a river  fish, 
because  it  is  generally  caught  in  rivers, 
and  the  river  is  its  birthplace ; but  the 
sea  is  its  homo  and  its  pasture  ground, 
and  to  this  it  must  return  periodically 
to  renew  its  strength,  or  die.  In  fact, 
it  inhabits  fresh  and  salt  water  alter- 
nately, spending  its  winter  in  the  sea 
and  its  summer  in  the  river.  “ More- 
over, as  the  swallow  returns  to  the 
roof  or  shed  that  gave  it  shelter,  so 
does  the  salmon  to  the  gravelly  river’s 
bed  where  it  first  saw  the  light.”  This 
fact  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  and 
involves  important  consequences.  If 
all  the  salmon  in  a river  are  caught, 
the  river  will  be  from  that  time  salmon- 
less, unless  it  can  be  restocked  with 
young  salmon,  which,  after  being 
reared  in  it,  will  at  the  pi’oper  age 
find  their  way  to  the  sea  and  return  to 
the  river. 
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Salmon  are  never  found  in  warm 
latitudes.  They  are  distributed  over 
the  North  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  are 
abundant,  and  even  comparatively 
cheap,  in  some  parts  of  North  America. 
The  price  is  kept  up,  however,  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  fish  is  packed 
in  ice,  and  sent  long  distances  by  rail. 
The  flesh  of  the  salmon  is  rich  and 
delicious  in  flavour ; few  people  have 
ever  tasted  it  in  perfection,  that  is, 
before  it  has  “ lost  a tide.”  There  is 
then,  between  the  flakes,  a white, 
creamy  substance,  very  highly  es- 
teemed ; in  a day  or  two  this  disap- 
pears, and  the  flesh  i3  less  delicate  in 
flavour,  though  said  by  some  to 
become  more  digestible.  Many,  how- 
ever, hold  the  opposite  opinion,  and 
assert  that  the  oily  taste  of  fish  that 
has  been  caught  a couple  of  days,  is 
really  due  to  the  fact  that  decomposi- 
tion has  set  in,  and  that  it  is  less  likely 
to  agree  than  when  quite  fresh.  Few  of 
us,  unfortunately,  can  test  this  point, 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  salmon 
is  always  more  or  less  rich,  and  very 
satisfying,  and  should  be  eaten  in 
moderation. 

In  addition  to  the  following,  recipes 
for  salmon  will  be  found  in  other 
chapters.  ( See  Index.) 

The  price  of  salmon  is  very  uncer- 
tain ; when  at  its  cheapest,  it  is  seldom 
below  lOd.  or  Is.  ; and  early  in  the 
season,  it  is  often  3s.  or  more  per 
pound. 

Salmon,  Boiled.— For  a plainly 
boiled  dish  allow  five  ounces  of  salt  to 
the  gallon  of  water ; let  it  boil,  skim 
well,  and  prepare  the  fish  by  scaling 
and  cleaning  it ; put  it  in  the  water, 
and  at  once  reduce  the  temperature  by 
drawing  the  pan  aside ; cook  evenly  and 
slowly  until  done.  A thick  piece  may 
take  as  much  as  twenty  minutes  for 
each  pound ; a thin  piece  may  be  done 
in  little  moi-e  than  half  the  time  : so 
long  as  it  sticks  to  the  bone,  or  looks 
raw  in  the  part  next  the  bone,  it  is  not 
ready  to  dish ; but  as  soon  as  the  same 
appearance  of  opaque,  cooked  flesh 
throughout  is  perceptible,  it  should  be 


taken  up  ; it  loses  flavour  otherwise. 
The  middle,  and  thick  end  of  the  tail  are 
the  parts  usually  chosen  from  a large 
fish ; or  the  head  and  shoulders,  which  is 
cheaper  ; some  prefer  the  tail  end,  it  is 
sold  at  less  per  pound  than  the  middle 
cuts.  A small  fish  is  often  boiled 
whole ; then  great  care  is  needed,  or 
the  tail  will  break  before  the  middle  is 
done.  Dish  the  fish  on  a napkin  as 


shown  in  the  engraving,  and  garnish 
with  lemon  and  parsley.  Serve  any 
suitable  sauce,  anchovy,  shrimp, 
cucumber,  &c. , with  it,  and  hand  round 
a dish  of  dressed  cucumber.  To  carve 
the  fish,  cut  through  from  a to  b ; 
make  cross  cuts  (as  shown)  from  c to  d ; 
the  former  cut  takes  the  thick,  and  the 
latter,  the  thin  part ; a portion  of  each 
should  be  given  to  each  person.  In 
the  case  of  a very  large  fish,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  make  one  or  more  cuts, 
parallel  with  a and  b. 

Salmon,  Boiled  in  Court 
Bouillon. — See  Coukt  Bouillon,  and 
follow  the  recipe  in  making  it,  using  a 
gill  only  of  wine  (no  vinegar)  to  a 
quart  of  water.  Then  cook  the  fish 
as  above  directed.  Salmon  thus  pre- 
pared is  generally  coated  with  sauce, 
and  served  on  a Puree  of  Cucumber  ; 
or  a Tomato  Puree  may  be  put  under 
it,  and  a good  tomato  sauce  poured 
over:  one  made  by  cooking  ripe 

tomatoes  in  fish  stock  and  light  wine 
to  cover,  then  sieving,  and  boiling 
up  with  a rather  high  seasoning 
and  a little  glaze,  is  suitable.  It 
should  be  coloured  with  carmine, 
and  boiled  until  well  reduced.  This 
makes  a very  excellent  dish.  Crimped 
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salmon  may  be  boiled  in  either  of  the 
foregoing  ways  ; it  is  considtrel  moie 
digestible  than  uncrimped  salmon; 
sometimes  the  slices  are  wrapped  in 
buttered  muslin,  but  where  there  is  a 
drainer  to  the  kettle  this  is  not  neces- 
sary ; in  fact,  grease  should  be  avoided. 

Salmon  Cutlets,  Grilled.— 

Take  slices  of  an  inch  and  a half  thick ; 
brush  them  with  oil,  and  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  mignonette  pepper ; leave 
them  for  an  hour,  then  wrap  them  in 
white  paper,  oiled  well.  The  gridiron 
must  be  rubbed  with  oil  and  heated. 
Lay  the  cutlets  on,  with  a little  space 
between.  Put  close  to  the  fire  (it  must 
be  clear),  turn  in  a minute,  then  raise 
the  gridiron,  and  turn  every  two  or 
three  minutes ; they  will  take  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  must  be  brushed 
over  with  oil  each  time  of  turning.  They 
should  be  a nice  brown  when  done, 
and  quite  crisp  to  the  touch.  Take 
about  five  slices  for  a nice  dish,  which 
should  be  hot,  and  covered  with  a dish 
paper.  If  a hot  sauce  is  liked,  a 
piquant  one  is  best ; or  a pat  of 
anchovy,  MaItre  d’Hotel,  or  other 
kind  of  butter  may  be  put  on  them. 
See  also  Sauce  Herbace,  Sauce  Her- 
rac£  au  Parmesan,  and  Sauce  for 
Salmon. 

Salmon  Cutlet3,  Savoury.— 

Cut  the  slices  half  an  inch  thick  ; skin 
and  bone  them,  then  flour  them,  and 
dip  thorn  into  beaten  egg;  next  coat 
them  with  bread  crumbs,  made  savoury 
by  adding  to  half  a pint  the  following 
ingredients a saltspoonful  each  of 
white  pepper,  powdered  thyme,  and 
grated  lemon  peel ; a pinch  of  ground 
nutmeg  and  cayenne,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley.  Let 
them  lie  for  an  hour,  then  give  them  a 
second  coating  of  egg  and  crumbs,  and 
broil,  grill,  or  fry  them.  Serve  with 
Tartare,  or  other  piquant  sauce,  and 
garnish  with  fried  parsley.  For  break- 
fast, luncheon,  or  dinner. 

Salmon,  Fillets  of.— Fillets  of 
salmon  differ  from  salmon  cutlets  in 
this : that  in  the  latter  the  fish  is  cut 


into  slices  through  the  bone,  but  in  the 
former  the  flesh  is  raised  from  the 
bone  by  means  of  a knife  slipped  along 
the  spine.  When  the  separation  is 
effected,  the  skin  is  removed,  and  the 
fish  is  cut  into  neat  pieces  of  any  shape 
and  thickness  that  may  be  desired, 
though  they  are  not  often  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick. 

Salmon,  Fillets  of,  Fried.— 

Fillets  are  excellent  if  egged  and 
crumbed,  and  fried  in  the  usual  way. 
They  are  nicer  if  the  crumbs  are 
seasoned  with  salt,  cayenne,  and 
herbs.  Any  of  the  fish  sauces  may  be 
served  with  them,  a good  brown 
piquant  is  perhaps  best. 

Fillets  of  salmon  are  also  very  good 
stewed  in  brown  sauce  or  Matelote 
Sauce.  It  is  best  to  steam  or  parboil 
them,  then  finish  them  in  the  sauce, 
seasoning  with  lemon  juice,  anchovy, 
cayenne,  and  a little  sherry. 

Salmon  in  Cases,  a la  Barri- 
COtte. — Take  the  skin  and  bone  from 
a pound  of  salmon,  the  tail  end ; cook 
it  by  parboiling  in  the  ordinary  way, 
then  drain  it  from  the  water,  and  lay 
it  in  a flat  tin,  with  a spoonful  or  two 
of  light  wine,  and  a buttered  paper 
over  the  top.  Finish  it  in  the*oven, 
or  on  the  hot  plate,  basting  often  with 
the  wine.  When  done,  leave  until 
cold,  then  flake  it,  and  season  nicely, 
and  mix  with  it  some  thick  mayonnaise 
and  a dozen  or  so  of  chopped  shrimps. 
Half  fill  some  small  oval  china  cases 
with  the  fish,  then  add  a layer  of  sauce 
[see  Ancuovy  Cream  or  Lobster 
Cream,  under  Cold  Sauces ).  Make  the 
surface  smooth,  and  put  here  and  there 
a morsel  of  green  garnish — capers, 
chervil  leaves,  or  small  cress.  Next 
cut  some  ovals  from  aspic  jelly  poured 
in  a tin  to  set ; these  should  be  rather 
smaller  than  the  cases,  so  that  an 
edging  of  the  sauce  will  show.  Lay 
these  ovals,  one  on  each  case,  quite 
flat,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  oval  put 
a round  of  tomato  aspic,  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Dish  on  a lace  paper,  and 
serve  as  an  entree,  or  fora  cold  collation. 
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Salmon  in.  Jelly.— Required  : two 
pounds  of  salmon,  a pint  and  a half  of 
liquid  aspic,  seasoning,  and  garnish  as 
below,  and  a nicely  dressed  salad  (see 
Salads  and  Garnishes), 

Boil  the  fish,  skin  it,  and  divide  it 
into  flakes;  boil  three  or  four  eggs 
hard,  cut  the  white  of  one  into  long 
thin  strips,  and  sieve  the  yolk ; cut  the 
rest  into  slices ; wash  a handful  of 
small  cress,  with  a little  tarragon  and 
chervil,  shred  the  tarragon,  and  dry 
all  well.  Line  a plain  mould  thinly, 
sides  and  bottom,  with  aspic  ; put  in  a 
pattern  some  slices  of  egg,  with  a few 
shrimps,  and  some  of  the  salad ; put  at 
the  sides,  an  inch  up  the  mould,  the 
strips  of  egg,  curling  them  round,  with 
a shrimp  or  bit  of  green  in  the  middle  ; 
pour  aspic  to  set  the  bottom  garnish, 
and  lay  in  pieces  of  fish  an  inch  deep ; 
then  put  in  more  jelly,  and  let  it  set. 
Then  fill  up  the  mould,  loosely,  with 
the  rest  of  the  fish,  eggs,  salad,  &c., 
and  add  the  jelly.  Leave  until  firm, 
turn  out,  and  serve  a dressed  salad 
round  the  base.  The  sieved  yolk 
should  be  sprinkled  amongst  the  gar- 
nish. This  is  a nice  dish  for  luncheon 
in  hot  weather,  or  for  out-door  gather- 
ings. It  may  be  made  more  elaborate 
by  increasing  the  garnishing.  If 
carried  all  up  the  sides  of  the  mould, 
lobster  coral,  prawns,  &c.,  being  mixed 
in  with  the  eggs,  it  is  very  effective ; 
but  made  just  as  above  it  is  compara- 
tively inexpensive  and  very  pretty. 
Some  shredded  cucumber  and  capers 
may  be  mixed  in  with  the  rest,  and 
dressed  cucumber  served  with  it.  The 
ingredients  must  all  be  ready  before 
commencing,  and  the  fish  quite  cold. 

Salmon  Mayonnaise.— For  a 

large  party,  a cut  from  the  middle  will 
furnish  a handsome  dish,  say  from  four 
to  six  pounds  of  fish  ; it  should  be 
boiled  and  skinned,  then  left  intact 
and  dished,  and  be  well  coated  with 
thick  mayonnaise,  flavoured  with  an- 
chovy essence.  The  garnish  is  the  next 
consideration ; some  sliced  cucumber 
(see  Cucumber  tor  Garnish)  in  a 
row  down  the  centre,  with  prawns, 


capers,  and  small  salad,  is  suitable 
and  effective.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  garnishing  mayonnaise, 
anything  of  a non-edible  kind  should  be 
avoided,  or  waste  follows : for  instance, 
if  sprigs  of  raw  parsley  were  put  on, 
they  would  be  left  on  the  plates,  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  sauce  sticking  to 
them.  We  mention  this  because  we 
have  seen  it  done.  On  the  dish,  round 
the  fish,  crayfish  or  prawns  may  be 
used,  with  green  salad,  and  fancy 
blocks  of  aspic.  Raw  tomatoes,  sliced, 
and  coated  with  white  or  green  mayon- 
naise, then  sprinkled  with  lobster  coral 
or  chopped  lax  (Norwegian  salmon), 
are  effective,  and  may  be  freely  used, 
together  with  fancy  shapes  of  beet- 
root, slices  of  lemon,  and  sprigs  of 
watercress  or  chervil.  Any  small  salad 
should  be  lightly  seasoned  with  oil  and 
vinegar  in  the  usual  way  ( see  Salads), 
but  much  liquid  must  be  avoided.  In 
hot  weather,  leave  the  dish  on  ice  until 
the  instant  of  serving ; to  be  enjoyed 
in  perfection  it  must  be  cold.  For 
the  various  adjuncts,  see  Index. 

Salmon  Peel. — This  is  the  name 
given  to  an  inferior  variety  of  salmon, 
which  seldom  reaches  more  than  a few 
pounds  in  weight ; it  should  be  dressed 
like  ordinary  salmon.  On  account  of 
its  size  it  is  generally  cooked  whole, 
and  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S.  To 
truss  it  in  this  form,  thread  a large 
needle  with  twine,  pass  it  through  the 
eyes  and  under  the  jaw,  tie  it  securely, 
then  run  the  needle  through  the  thick 
part  of  the  tail,  and  out  again  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  tie  the  thread 
tightly. 

Salmon  Pickled. — See  Salmon, 
Spiced. 

Salmon  Quenelles.-Sw  Lobster 
Quenelles.  Use  raw  salmon  in  place 
of  cooked  lobster ; omit  the  cream ; the 
rest  of  the  ingredients  are  the  same,  so 
is  the  method.  Thick  white  sauce  will 
do  instead  of  bechamel. 

To  poach  these,  or  any  other  quen- 
elles, have  a saute  pan  ready,  slightly 
buttered  ; if  they  are  not  to  be  shaped 
with  a spoon,  or  moulded,  use  a forcing 
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Lag  with  a plain  pipe  ; any  size,  from 
a pea  upwards  ; pour  in  boiling  water 
to  just  cover,  then  draw  aside,  after 
it  has  boiled  up  again,  and  leave  to 
simmer  only  until  finn.  Small  ones 
take  four  to  six  minutes ; lar-ge  ones 
oight  to  ten ; and  good  sized  quenelles, 
fifteen  minutes. 

Always  rinse  them  in  clean,  hot 
water  before  serving ; and  if  fish  stock 
is  used,  see  that  it  is  quite  clear.  They 
want  rinsing,  whether  stock  or  water 
is  employed  for  the  cooking. 

Salmon,  Scalloped. — For  this 
we  will  suppose  some  boiled  salmon, 
with  the  usual  accompaniment,  green 
peas,  to  be  at  hand,  and  a little  sauce, 
anchovy,  or  something  similar ; a tasty 
dish  can  be  had  from  the  fragments, 
by  following  these  directions.  Grease 
some  scallop  shells,  and  line  them  with 
a thin  layer  of  potato  pastry.  Flake 
the  salmon,  and  mix  it  with  the  sauce ; 
if  not  enough  to  moisten,  add  a little 
thickened  milk,  it  should  be  a thick 
mince ; the  fish  may  be  cut  up  small  if 
preferred ; put  a spoonful  over  the 
potato,  then  convert  the  peas  into  a 
puree  ( see  recipes).  Put  some  of  this 
over  the  salmon,  and  cover  with  more 
potato  pastry.  Brush  over  with  beaten 
egg,  and  dredge  with  fine  crumbs,  and 
bake  brown  in  a quick  oven.  Pile  up 
on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  fried 
parsley. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  of 
varying  these  ; the  tins  can  be  coated 
with  crumbs,  and  lined  with  rice,  first 
cooked,  or  with  macaroni;  the  fish 
and  peas  go  next,  then  more  rice  or 
macaroni,  with  crumbs  on  the  top ; 
with  the  top  layer  of  either,  a little 
sauce  should  be  mixed,  and  the  scallops 
are  best  heated  in  a shallow  tin  of 
boiling  water,  and  just  browned  in  the 
oven  or  near  the  fire.  Instead  of 
peas,  some  cucumber  puree  may  be 
used,  and  if  sauce  has  to  be  made  pur- 
posely, a piquant  one  will  he  found 
very  good  if  the  cucumber  has  been 
Used. 

Salmon,  Smoked.— This  is  a 
gieat  delicacy,  and  may  be  served  gs  a 


breakfast  dish,  or  a hot  savoury.  It  is 
also  a great  favourite  with  many  when 
cut  into  the  thinnest  possible  slices 
and  served  raw.  Recipes  are  given  in 
the  chapters  on  Savouries  and  Salads. 
Smoked  salmon  varies  in  price  and 
quality ; the  best  is  often  sold  at  from 
two  to  three  shillings  per  pound,  or 
higher  still  when  very  scarce. 

Salmon,  Spiced.— Take  of  the 
water  in  which  the  fish  was  boiled  a 
pint,  with  the  same  measure  of  good 
malt  vinegar,  six  cloves,  a blade  of 
mace,  twelve  black  peppercorns,  six 
allspice  berries,  a bay  leaf,  and  a strip 
of  lemon  peel.  Boil  all  together  and 
skim ; put  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
pour  it  over  the  cooked  fish,  from  three 
to  six  pounds  according  to  thickness, 
which  it  should  thoroughly  cover  in 
every  part.  Set  it  in  a cold  place,  and 
when  quite  cold,  cover  it.  It  will 
keep  some  days.  This  makes  a good 
salad,  or  may  be  sent  to  table  with 
some  of  the  liquor.  To  some  palates 
it  is  pleasanter  if  two-thirds  fish  water, 
and  one  third  vinegar  be  used. 

Salmon,  Pickled.  —This  is  less  highly 
seasoned  than  the  above,  and  no 
butter  need  be  put  in.  The  fish 
liquor  and  vinegar  should  be  used  in 
equal  parts,  with  a few  peppercorns,  a 
clove  or  two,  and  a bay-leaf  to  each 
quart.  Good  vinegar  should  be  used 
in  all  such  dishes,  or  the  fish  flavour 
is  quite  spoiled. 

Salmon,  Tinned. — To  serve  this 
plainly,  take  the  pieces  from  the  tin 
as  neatly  as  possible  (the  salmon  cut- 
lets in  tins  are  generally  but  little 
broken,  and  may  be  removed  almost 
whole),  and  pile  them  dome-shaped  on 
a dish,  with  a garnish  of  green  round 
the  base.  Vinegar,  both  plain  and 
flavoured,  should  be  sent  to  table; 
tarragon  vinegar  is  a suitable  accom. 
paniment ; also  black  pepper  and 
cayenne.  As  a rule,  the  fish  is  pre- 
ferred free  from  the  liquor  in  the  tins. 
If  required  hot,  put  the  tins  in  boiling 
water  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  then 
drain,  and  put  the  fish  on  a hot  dish. 
Garnish  as  for  ordinary  boiled  salmon. 
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Salmon,  Tinned,  with  Maca- 
roni.— Talco  half  a pound  of  boiled 
macaroni,  a tin  of  salmon,  half  a pint 
of  plain  anchovy  sauce,  some  bread 
crumbs,  and  herbs,  with  seasoning  to 
taste. 

A dish  that  can  be  sent  to  table  is 
wanted ; it  should  be  greased  and  lined 
with  crumbs,  then  tilled  with  thick 
layers  of  macaroni,  moistened  with 
hot  fish  stock  or  milk,  and  thin  layers 
of  the  fish,  divided  into  flakes,  each 
layer  to  be  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  parsley  or  other  herbs ; a 
morsel  of  scalded  onion,  finely  minced, 
is  liked  by  some  with  fish  dishes  of 
this  sort.  The  anchovy  sauce  should 
be  poured  over  all ; the  top  layer 
should  consist  of  macaroni,  well  coated 
with  crumbs.  Pour  a little  butter 
over,  and  bake  quickly  until  brown. 
When  the  oven  is  too  fierce,  a dish  of 
this  sort  should  be  set  in  a tin  of  hot 
water  in  the  oven  until  hot,  and  the 
water  taken  away  in  time  for  it  to 
brown.  This  is  very  savoury;  a little 
fish  goes  a long  way  thus  treated. 

Salmon  Trout.— This  varies  in 
size  from  three-quarters  of  a pound  to 
two  to  three  pounds ; it  is  a delicate 
fish,  and  may  be  dressed  according  to 
the  recipes  given  both  for  salmon  and 
trout ; boiling  is  the  least  agreeable 
mode.  The  flesh  varies  in  colour ; the 
large  fish  are  the  whiter  and  the  least 
prized ; the  smaller,  although  red,  are 
not  so  red  as  salmon  ; the  colour  of 
the  throat  inside  is  generally  indicative 
of  that  of  the  whole  fish ; the  redder 
it  is  the  more  it  is  valued. 

Salmon,  with  Lobster  Cream. 

- — Bequired : four  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  from  the  tail  end  of  a salmon  of 
moderate  size  ; some  lobster  cieam  ( see 
Lobster,  Creamed),  and  garnish,  &c., 
as  below. 

Take  the  skin  and  bone  from  the 
slices  of  fish,  lay  them  in  a saute  pan, 
buttered,  with  a glass  of  light  wine 
and  a little  lemon  juice ; put  a buttered 
paper  over,  and  cook  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  ; then  drain,  and  lay  them  on 
a hot  dish.  Boil  the  liquor  in  the  pan 


quickly  to  reduce  it ; pour  it  over  the 
fish,  then  fill  the  centre  cavity  (left  by 
the  removal  of  the  bone)  of  each  slice 
with  the  lobster  cream.  Garnish  the 
centre  of  the  dish  with  watercress, 
dressed  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
mignonette  pepper ; and  put  a little 
sprig  of  cress  in  the  centre  of  each 
piece  of  fish.  Serve  as  dressed  fish,  or 
an  entree.  This  is  equally  good  when 
cold. 

Salmon,  with  Tomatoes.— 

Cook  the  fish  in  the  above  way,  there 
should  be  five  or  six  slices.  When  cooked , 
arrange  them  nicely  on  the  dish,  reduce 
the  liquor  as  above,  and  mix  with  it 
the  pulp  of  some  ripe  tomatoes,  sieved, 
enough  to  fill  a quarter  pint  measure ; 
put  this  in  a saucepan,  add  a piece  of 
glaze  the  size  of  a nut,  a good  seasoning 
of  cayenne  and  French  mustard,  a little 
salt  and  carmine ; when  thick,  fill  the 
cutlets,  first  putting  a crouton  in  the 
cavity.  Fill  up  the  centre  and  outer 
edge  of  the  dish  with  a salad  of 
cucumber  and  tomatoes  [see  Salads)  ; 
garnish  with  prawns  or  shrimps,  and 
serve  as  an  entree. 

Sardines. — The  best  are  the  small 
sardines  caught  on  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence in  France.  From  a thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  fishing  smacks  are 
engaged  in  catching  these  fish  off  the 
coast  of  Brittany  from  June  to  the 
middle  of  October  of  each  year.  The 
French  often  cure  sardines  in  red  brine, 
and  when  thus  prepared  designate 
them  anclioisees  or  anchovied  sardines. 
These  are  packed  in  vessels  previously 
used  for  holding  wine,  and  exported 
to  the  Levant.  When  quite  fresh 
sardines  are  considered  excellent ; they 
entirely  lose  their  flavour,  and  become 
quite  insipid  if  kept  for  any  length  of 
time. 

On  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Italy 
and  France  sardine  fishing  takes  place 
in  the  summer  months.  The  fish  are 
cured  by  washing  in  salt  water,  sprink- 
ling with  salt,  removing  the  head, 
gills,  &c.,  washing  again,  drying  in 
the  sun  and  wind,  steeping  in  boiling 
olive  oilt  draining,  and  packing  in 
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email  square  tin  boxes ; the  boxes  are 
filled  up  with  oil,  the  lid  is  soldered 
on,  and  the  box  is  exposed  for  a short 
time  to  the  action  of  steam  or  hot 
water.  These  cured  sardines  are 
largely  exported  to  various  countries, 
where  they  are  considered  a delicacy. 
The  real  sardine  resembles  a small 
pilchard ; but  many  of  the  fish  cured 
as  sardines  are  not  genuine  ; they  are 
either  sprats,  pilchards,  or  small 
herrings.  Sprats  are  said  to  be  very 
largely  used,  and  sent  out  from  our 
own  country,  and  reimported  as 
sardines.  The  best  way  of  getting  the 
genuine  article  is  to  buy  of  good  firms 
and  pay  a fair  price.  In  addition  to 
many  savouries,  in  subsequent  chapters, 
giving  various  methods  of  serving  this 
popular  fish,  and  for  which  see  Index, 
we  append  a recipe  for 

Sardines,  Curried.— Required  : 
a tin  of  sardines,  a dessertspoonful  each 
of  curry  paste  and  fine  rice  flour,  a 
few  bay -leaves,  and  a little  hot 
chutney. 

Pour  the  oil  from  the  tin  into  a pan, 
and  put  the  fish  on  a dish  in  the  oven, 
ready  for  serving.  Mix  the  rice  flour 
with  water  to  a pasto;  add  it  and 
the  other  materials  to  the  oil,  stir,  and 
boil  up  ; then  take  out  the  bay-leaves, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish.  Rice, 
boiled  as  for  other  curries,  should  ac- 
company this.  It  is  a good  breakfast 
dish. 

Pilchards  in  tms  may  be  curried 
similarly. 

Another  way. — Add  to  the  ingredients 
above  named,  three  or  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  brown  sauce.  This  produces  a 
milder  curry,  and  one  which  agrees 
better  with  some  than  a dish  in  which 
oil  only  forms  the  foundation. 

Sardines,  to  Serve.— They  are 
generally  served  from  the  tins  in 
which  they  are  preserved,  but  may  be 
vastly  improved  if  put  into  fresh  oil, 
of  the  best  quality,  and  lightly  dredged 
with  cayenne.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  any  sardines  left  over  from 
a meal  should  be  well  covered  with 
fresh  oil,  and  set  in  a cool  place, 


Sardines,  Various.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  best  known  kind  preserved 
in  oil,  there  are  “sardines  in  tomatoes,” 
“ sardines,  boneless,”  and  “ sardines, 
smoked.”  Tfie  sardines  in  tomatoes  are 
excellent  just  as  they  are ; but  the 
“boneless”  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  sandwiches  and  other  savouries; 
while  the  “ smoked  ” are  of  delicious 
flavour,  and  are  thought  by  some  to 
be  less  rich  than  the  plain  kinds. 
They  are  particularly  good  as  a break- 
fast snack,  if  seasoned  well,  and 
warmed  up,  then  served  on  hot  toast 
or  fried  bread.  Sardine  paste  is  useful 
for  sandwiches,  &c.  It  is  sold  in  small 
tins,  the  price  of  ordinary  potted  meats 
and  fish. 

Scad  (or  Horse  Mackerel).— 

This  fish  is  found  on  the  south-western 
shores  of  Europe,  but  is  rare  in  the 


Fig.  47. — Scad. 


north ; it  appears  in  large  shoals,  and 
is  caught  in  immense  quantities,  and 
salted,  in  which  state  it  is  in  demand 
as  an  article  of  food.  Its  flavour  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  mackerel. 

Scalloped  Fish  a la  Cardinal. 

— Required  : half  a pint  of  Sauce  a la 
Cardinal,  an  egg,  a pound  of  raw, 
white  fish,  and  seasoning,  &e.,  as 
below. 

Bone  the  fish ; steam  it ; skin  it 
while  hot,  and  flako  it  nicely ; any 
white,  flat  fish  does,  or  whiting  or 
haddock.  Add  it  to  the  sauce,  made  as 
directed  in  the  recipe,  but  with  twice 
the  quantity  of  arrowroot.  Butter  a 
fireproof  china  dish ; put  some  bread- 
crumbs at  the  bottom;  put  a little 
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chopped  parsley  next,  then  the  fish 
mixture,  with  more  crumbs,  and  brush 
them  over  with  clarified  butter.  Put 
it  in  a moderate  oven  until  light 
brown  on  the  top.  Beat  up  the  white 
of  the  egg  to  a froth,  add  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  a little  carmine,  and  put 
it  from  a bag  with  a small  rose  pipe, 
in  any  desired  pattern  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  fish.  Set  the  dish  over 
a vessel  of  boiling  water  for  a minute 
or  two,  and  hold  a salamander  over 
the  top ; it  must  not  be  very  hot, 
the  egg  wants  cooking  as  well  as 
slightly  browning.  Last  thing,  put  a 
few  small,  prettily- shaped  croutons 
about  the  dish,  and  sprinkle  them  with 
lobster  coral  or  coralline  pepper. 

Scallop. — This  is  a fish  somewhat 
similar  to  an  oyster  in  shape,  but 
larger ; it  tastes  rather  like  a crab. 
It  may  be  served  in  various  ways,  and 
may  enter  into  the  composition  of  fish 
pies.  The  deep  shells  should  be  nre- 


Fio.  48.— Scallop. 


served,  as  they  are  useful  for  sending 
“scalloped  fish”  to  table;  any  kind 
may  be  prepared  and  served  in  them. 
We  would  add  that  scallops,  when  not 
in  good  condition,  are  most  objection- 
able in  flavour,  and  also  very  unwhole- 
some. Cost,  about  a penny  each. 

Scallops,  Scalloped. — Take  the 
scallops  as  fresh  as  possible ; open,  and 
take  them  from  the  shells ; trim  away 
the  black  part,  leaving  only  the 
yellow  and  white,  rinse  them  in  water 
and  a drop  of  lemon  juice,  drain,  and 
dry  them ; then  cut  them  up.  Brush 
and  dry  the  deep  shells,  butter  the 
insides,  and  sprinkle  them  with  grated 
or  sieved  bread-crumbs  ; mix  the  fish 


with  a third  their  bulk  of  bread- 
crumbs, somo  chopped  parsley,  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  (to  a 
dozen  scallops)  a gill  or  so  of  melted 
butter,  or  any  white  sauce.  This  is  a 
vast  improvement  on  scallops  prepared 
with  dry  crumbs.  Fill  the  shells, 
level  the  surface,  and  squeeze  a little 
lemon  juice  over  each ; dredge  with 
more  crumbs,  and  pour  clarified  butter 
over,  then  bake  brown  in  a sharp  oven 
or  before  the  fire.  The  shells  can  be 
used  again.  To  stew  scallops,  follow 
the  recipes  for  other  shell  fish. 

Shad.  — This  is  a salt  water  fish, 
more  used  in  France  than  here.  It 
varies  in  price,  but  -when  plentiful  is 
usually  cheap.  It  may  be  cooked  by 
boiling,  baking,  frying,  stewing,  &c. 
Abroad,  it  is  often  stewed  in  the 
lightest  wines  of  the  country,  and 
served  covered  in  bechamel ; a very 
good  dish  is  the  result. 

Sliacl,  Boiled.— Stuff  a small 
fish  with  either  of  the  usual  fish  force- 
meats (plain  herb  answers  very  well) ; 
sew  it  up,  and  score  the  flesh  a few 
times ; brush  with  oil,  lemon  juice, 
and  cayenne,  and  cover  with  greased 
paper;  cook  before  a gentle  fire;  or, 
prepare  it  in  just  the  same  way,  and 
bake.  Serve  with  sharp  brown  sauce, 
or  sorrel  puree.  Larger  fish  should  be 
divided  for  boiling. 

Shad,  Fried.— Slice  and  dry  the 
fish,  also  the  roe ; egg  and  crumb  the 
slices,  and  fry  brown  ; serve  the  slices 
garnished  with  roe.  Brown  Sauce 
should  go  with  this ; a very  delicious 
one  is  Brown  Mushroom,  less  known 
perhaps  as  a fish  concomitant  than  it 
deserves.  The  next  best  is  Caper,  or  a 
nice  brown  sauce,  flavoured  with  good 
mushroom  ketchup  ; and  we  may  here 
remark  that  while  pure  ketchup  is  a 
valuable  sauce,  some  of  the  compounds 
sold  by  tho  name,  are  sufficient  to  spoil 
any  dish.  If  not  home  made,  the  best 
only  should  be  bought. 

Shrimps.— The  best  known  are 
the  brown  and  red ; the  former  is  the 
more  highly  flavoured;  the  red,  or 
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rather  the  pink  shrimp,  is  slimmer  and 
usually  smaller  than  the  brown.  When 
freshly  boiled  the  shrimp  is  tasty, 
forms  a cheap  relish,  and  may  he  used 
in  many  dishes.  Stale  fish  are  not 
digestible  ; if  they  are- clammy  to  the 
touch,  and  give  out  an  unmistakable 
smell,  of  a pungent  kind,  they  should 
be  discarded.  For  various  dishes  from 
shrimps,  see  Sauces,  Hoks  d’CEuvkes, 
Salads,  Savouries,  Pastry,  and 
F orcemeats.  To  shell  shrimps  quickly 
is  not  so  easy  as  might  be  supposed. 
For  brown  shrimps,  “ take  the  head 
between  the  right  finger  and  thumb, 
and  with  the  left  finger  and  thumb- 
nail raise  on  each  side  the  shell  of  the 
tail  nearest  to  the  head,  pinch  the  tail, 
and  the  shell  will  come  away.”  If  at 
all  stale,  they  will  not  shell  easily. 
To  shell  red  ones,  see  Prawns. 

Skate. — This  is  of  the  ray  tribe, 
is  good  and  wholesome,  and  is  fairly 


Fig.  49.— Skate. 


cheap  as  a rule.  It  is  more  highly 
valued  in  France  than  in  England. 
The  young  fish  are  called  maids,  and 


are  very  delicate.  Skate  is  generally 
skinned,  however  it  is  to  be  dressed  ; 
its  flavour  is  improved  by  crimping, 
but  it  will  not  keep  so  well ; in  cool 
weather,  uncrimped,  it  may  be  kept 
for  a couple  of  days.  The  brown  side 
should  look  healthy,  and  the  under  side 
of  a creamy  whiteness.  It  varies  much 
in  quality,  and  if  bad  or  out  of  season, 
is  one  of  the  most  unwholesome  of  the 
finny  tribe.  The  larger  fish  are  more 
economical,  having  more  flesh  in  pro- 
portion to  gristle.  The  very  young  onos 
are  excellent  crimped  and  fried.  The 
liver  of  the  fish  is  valued  ; it  is  boiled 
and  added  to  the  sauce  very  often. 
Average  cost,  Gd.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

Skate,  Boiled. — If  boiled  in 
Court  Bouillon,  the  skate  is  prefer- 
ably left  unskinned ; when  done,  the 
black  skin  should  be  taken  off.  The 
fish  should  be  cut  into  square  pieces, 
some  thick,  and  some  from  the  thin 
part;  the  latter,  of  course,  take  the 
shorter  time,  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  minutes.  As  to  the  heat  of  the 
water,  many  assert  that  for  skate  cold 
water  is  indispensable ; others  hold 
the  opposite  opinion;  we  recommend 
that  the  water  be  boiling  to  start  with, 
and  reduced  at  once  to  simmering 
point.  When  the  fish  is  done,  drain, 
and  pour  Black  Butter  all  over  it. 

Skate,  Crimped.— This  is  gener- 
ally sold  in  slices  with  a bit  of  liver  in 
each,  tied  or  fastened  in  a roll.  These 
may  be  cooked  as  they  are,  or  cut  into 
narrower  strips,  and  refastened.  They 
should  bo  put  into  cold  water  to  cover, 
with  a little  vinegar  and  salt  for  an 
hour  before  boiling,  then  drained,  after 
boiling  as  above  directed,  and  served 
with  the  same  sauce,  or  browm  caper 
sauce. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  delicate 
eating.  Have  ready  enough  fish  stock 
to  cover  the  fish  ; to  a quart,  add  half 
a tablespoonful  each  of  salt  and 
lemon  juice,  a sliced  carrot  and  an 
onion,  half  a dozen  peppercorns,  and 
a sprig  of  parsley.  Boil  it  up,  skiin 
well,  lay  in  the  fish,  and  cook  gently. 
Dish  the  fish  in  a pile,  and  pour  over 
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it  tomato  or  parsley  sauce,  or  melted 
butter,  flavoured  with  lemon  juice  and 
herbal  vinegar.  The  fish  liquor  may 
be  used  for  soup  or  soucliet. 

Skate,  Curried.— Make  a pint  of 
Curry  Sauce  : when  hot,  add  a pound 
or  more  of  skate  cut  into  inch  squares, 
or  a trifle  larger.  In  making  the 
sauce,  use  stock  made  from  the  trim- 
mings of  the  skate.  Boil  for  twenty 
minutes  or  so,  taking  care  the  fish  does 
not  fall  to  pieces ; add  to  the  sauce  a 
little  tomato  conserve,  or  sauce,  and  a 
spoonful  of  any  nice  flavoured  vinegar. 
Servo  on  a hot  dish.  This  is  a favourite 
dish. 

Skate,  Fried. — Prepare  the  fish  as 
for  Crimped  Skate,  but  do  not  roll  the 
pieces.  Dry  them  well,  and  leave  for 
awhile,  then  flour  and  fry  in  the  usual 
way  if  thin ; if  thick,  fish  which  has 
been  parboiled  answers  better.  The 
fat  should  be  very  hot,  and  the  fish 
well  browned  and  crisped.  Tartars 
Sauce,  hot  or  cold,  is  suitable ; and 
fried  parsley  is  an  indispensable 
garnish. 

Skate  with  Parmesan.— Re- 
quired : half  a pint  of  White  Sauce,  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan, 
half  a pint  of  stock  from  skate  trim- 
mings, a good  seasoning  of  white 
pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  two  eggs, 
and  a gill  of  cream,  bread-crumbs,  and 
butter. 

Prepare  the  fish  as  for  curry  ; cook 
it  in  the  fish  stock ; add  the  sauce, 
cheese,  cream,  and  eggs  (yolks  only) 
when  the  fish  is  done;  pour  all  on  a 
hot  dish,  sprinkle  bread-crumbs  over, 
and  a little  more  cheese  ; then  pour 
over  some  oiled  butter.  Brown  before 
a sharp  fire,  or  in  a hot  oven,  and 
serve  instantly.  Almost  any  sort  of 
fish  is  nice  cooked  in  this  way.  It 
may  be  served  as  it  is,  or  garnished 
with  hard  boiled  egg  in  slices,  and 
sliced  lemons ; or  sliced  tomatoes, 
grilled,  and  sprinkled  with  grated 
cheese  and  chopped  parsley  may  be 
used. 

About  a pound  and  a half  to  two 


pounds  of  skate  will  be  required  for  the 
above  dish. 

Smelt.— This  is  a small,  delicately 
flavoured  fish,  highly  esteemed,  and 
with  a very  pleasant  odour  when 
quite  fresh ; said  by  some  to  resemble 
the  cucumber,  by  others,  the  violet; 
but  this  passes  off  in  twelve  hours  or 
so  after  it  is  caught.  Smelts  are  much 
used  as  garnish  for  large  fish.  When 
cleansing  them,  handle  carefully,  take 
out  the  gills  and  the  inside  with  them , 
leave  the  roe ; dry  them  on  a soft 
cloth,  trim  them  neatly,  and  put  in  a 
cool  place  if  not  ready  to  cook  them. 
Unless  for  invalids,  smelts  are  seldom 
served  plainly  boiled.  When  good, 
the  body  will  be  silvery,  the  gills  red, 
and  the  eyes  full  and  bright.  Cost, 
about  2d.  each.  The  true  smelt  ia 
said  to  be  confined  to  the  western  and 
eastern  coasts  of  Britain. 

Smelts,  Baked. — Prepare  as 
above,  cut  the  fins  closely  with  scissors, 
and  lay  the  fish  flat  in  a baking  dish 
which  has  been  buttered.  Mix  to- 
gether  a glass  of  light  wine,  a little 
lemon  juice  and  essence  of  anchovy; 
pour  it  in  the  tin.  Then  mix  a large 
tablespoonful  of  bread-crumbs,  with 
chopped  parsley  and  powdered  thyme, 
a little  salt  and  cayenne ; brush  tho 
fish  with  oiled  butter,  sprinkle  with 
the  crumbs,  and  level  them  on  tho 
top ; then  pour  over  a little  more 
butter,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  for 
ten  or  twelve  minutes,  until  nicely 
browned.  Send  to  table  in  the  disk 
they  are  baked  in,  with  no  other  sauce, 
but'  that  in  the  dish.  A fireproof 
china  dish  is  nicest  for  this.  The 
fish,  about  six,  should  be  put  close 
together. 

Another  way.  — To  convert  the 
foregoing  into  Smelts  au  Gratix, 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  tlio 
crumbs  prepared  as  above,  but  with 
the  addition  of  a morsel  of  chopped 
shalot.  Finish  off  in  the  same  way. 

Smelts,  Fried.— Trim  and  dry 
them,  and  flour  them  well,  then  cook 
them  qs  they  are,  or  coat  vhem  with 
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egg  and  broad-crumbs.  Use  a frying- 
basket  if  bandy ; if  not,  cook  them  in 
hot  fat  to  a golden  brown,  and  remove 
them  with  a fish  slice ; drain  them 
carefully,  dish  and  garnish  with  fried 
parsley,  with  slices  of  lemon  in 
between ; or  use  fancy-shaped  slices 
of  cucumber.  Send  sauce  to  table, 
hot  Cucumber,  Anchovy,  or  Shrimp  ; 
or  any  of  the  cold  sauces  ; Tartare  is 
suitable,  and  usually  liked. 

When  these  or  other  small  fish  are 
served  for  breakfast,  send  no  sauce  to 
table ; only  cut  lemon  and  cayenne ; 
assuming  that  Harvey,  or  some  other 
good  bottled  sauce  finds  a “ standing  ” 
place  on  the  table,  together  with  a 
chutney,  or  ketchup. 

Smelts,  Grilled  or  Broiled. 

— Flour  them  after  drying,  brush  over 
with  oil  or  oiled  butter,  and  cook 
quickly.  No  sauco  is  needed ; only 
cut  lemon  and  cayenne. 

Sole. — This  is  a general  favourite, 
its  only  drawback  being  its  price.  It  is 
never  really  cheap,  and  is  often  very 
expensive ; and  although  it  furnishes 
scores  of  dainty  dishes  of  the  class 
known  as  “ dressed  fish,”  it  is  also 


Fio.  50. — Sole. 

a typical  invalid’s  fish,  ranking  next  to 
the  whiting  in  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  digested.  Soles  may  bo  bought 
alive  sometimes,  in  fishing  centres;  if 
killed  and  cooked  at  once,  they  are 


then  in  perfection,  though  in  cold 
weather  they  may  bo  kept  for  a couple 
of  days.  Soles  vary  greatly  in  size, 
from  tiny  slips  to  fish  of  three  to  four 
pounds  each ; when  large,  they  may 
be  served  whole  in  the  same  way  as 
turbot.  It  is  customary  to  take  off 
the  skin  on  one  or  both  sides ; if 
filleted,  they  are  skinned  both  sides ; 
but  doubtless  the  sole  is  robbed  of 
flavour,  though  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  the  process.  When  fresh,  the 
fish  is  firm,  and  the  under  side  of  a 
creamy  whiteness.  The  small  soles 
are  sweet  in  flavour,  but  medium-sized 
ones  are  best  for  filleting,  and  for 
many  dishes  when  served  whole. 
Cost,  very  uncertain;  from  Is.  to  2s. 
per  pound  is  the  average. 

Lemon  Soles  are  a cheaper  kind  of 
soles,  but  very  good  eating.  One  skin 
is  darker  than  the  other,  but  not 
black  like  a sole  proper.  To  be  in 
perfection  they  must  bo  fresh,  and 
although  they  may  be  prepared  in  any 
of  the  ways  given  for  sole,  thoy  aro 
very  nice  cooked  plainly,  with  both 
the  skins  loft  on.  They  vary  in 
price,  may  sometimes  be  had  for  4d. 
or  Cd.  per  pound,  or  they  may 
cost  Is.  When  large,  they  arc  ex- 
cellent if  cooked  and  served  like  a 
turbot.  If  not  skinned,  the  white  sido 
should  be  rubbed  with  salt,  and  rinsed 
after  scraping  well,  and  rubbed  with 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  to  whiten  it. 

Sole  au  Gratin.— Required : 
from  three  to  four  ounces  of  mush- 
rooms, a tablespoonful  of  parsley, 
and  two  ounces  of  shalot.  Peel  the 


mushrooms  and  the  shalot,  and  wash 
the  parsley,  then  mince  the  ingredi- 
| ents  separately.  Put  half  an  ounce  of 
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butter  into  a saucepan  with  tho  minced 
shalot,  a pinch  of  pepper,  and  a pinch 
of  salt.  Stir  this  briskly  over  the  tiro 
for  five  minutes,  add  the  parsley  and 
the  mushrooms,  and  stir  the  mixture 
for  five  minutes  longer;  then  pour  it  out. 
Butter  a baking  dish  (Fig.  51)  rather 
thickly,  lay  the  herbs  in  it,  place 
upon  them  a sole,  neatly  filleted  and 
trimmed,  then  laid  together  in  shape, 
and  cover  with  finely-gratod  bread- 
crumbs. Put  little  pieces  of  butter 
here  and  there  upon  the  fish,  moisten 
it  with  a glassful  of  light  wine,  a tea- 
spoonful of  anchovy  essence,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  ketchup.  Bake  the  sole  in 
a moderate  oven.  Serve  it  very  hot  in 
the  dish  in  which  it  was  cooked.  If 
the  surface  is  not  sufficiently  browned, 
hold  a salamander  or  red-hot  shovel 
over  it  for  three  or  four  minutes.  Time 
to  bake,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sole  au  Gratin,  a la  Fran- 
9ai.se. — Mix  together  parsley,  mush- 
rooms, and  shalot  as  atiove ; add  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  of  bread-crumbs, 
a pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
slice  of  bacon  in  tiny  dice  ; butter  the 
dish,  lay  the  seasoning  on,  then  put 
on  the  fish,  whole  or  as  above ; 
sprinkle  it  with  a little  of  the  same 
seasoning  as  you  put  below,  then  pour 
over  it  a glass  of  white  wine  and  a 
little  good  fish  stock;  sprinkle  more 
bread-crumbs  over,  and  put  bits  of 
butter  on ; bake  moderately,  and 
serve  hot  in  the  same  dish.  If  it 
becomes  too  dry,  add  a little  more 
stock.  If  liked,  garnish  with  glazed 
mushrooms,  or  a few  prawns,  and  fried 
parsley. 

Sole  au  Viu  Blanc. — Take  the 
fillets  from  a large,  skinned  sole  ; cut 
them  through  again,  making  eight ; 
season  the  insido  with  lemon  juice, 
salt  and  cayenne ; roll  .up,  beginning 
with  the  narrow  end,  and  tie  with 
thread.  Lay  them  in  a buttered  tin, 
squeeze  a little  lemon  juice  over,  and 
pour  in  a gill  of  white  wine ; lay  a 
buttered  paper  over,  and  cook  until 
done,  then  put  aside  to  cool ; reduce 
the  liquor  in  the  pan  Tjy  quick  boiling, 


add  it  to  a gill  of  creamy  bechamel > 
and  season  delicately.  When  quite 
cold,  put  each  fillet  (after  untying)  in 
an  oval  ramekin  case  of  white  china, 
on  the  top  of  a small  quantity  of 
dressed  salad  (any  nice,  plain  kind, 
lettuce,  cucumber,  cress,  &c.) ; put  on 
a little  of  the  above  sauce,  then  coat 
each  with  thick  mayonnaise.  Have 
ready  some  fish  aspic,  flavoured  with 
white  wine  ; colour  it  pink,  and 
pour  in  a shallow  tin.  When  set, 
chop  it  up,  and  use  it  for  orna- 
menting the  tops  of  the  fillets;  then 
sprinkle  over  some  chopped  capers, 
and  tiny  leaves  of  cress  and  cher- 
vil, with  a stoned  olive,  blanched, 
and  cut  small;  the  one  olive  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  eight  fillets.  Serve 
as  an  entree.  These  are  very  pretty ; 
the  combination  of  colours  being  ef- 
fective, while  the  taste  of  the  dish 
equals  its  appearance. 

Sole,  Baked. — Take  a thick  and 
very  fresh  sole,  skin,  and  trim  it, 
wipe  it  dry  with  a soft  cloth,  and  if 
convenient  let  it  lie  folded  in  this  in  a 
cool  place  for  an  hour  or  more  before 
dressing.  Season  lightly  with'  salt 
and  pepper,  flour  well,  and  egg  and 
bread-crumb  the  sole.  Lay  it  in  a 
buttered  baking- dish,  put  little  pieces 
of  butter  here  and  there  upon  it,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Shake  the 
dish  occasionally  to  keep  the  fish  from 
sticking  to  the  bottom.  When  done 
enough,  lay  it  before  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes  to  drain  the  fat  from  it. 
Put  it  on  a hot  dish,  covered  with  a 
napkin,  and  garnish  with  parsley  and 
cut  lemon.  Send  Melted  Butter  or 
any  nico  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen ; or 
make  sauce  by  mixing  the  gravy 
which  flows  from  the  fish  with  a 
little  lemon  juice,  a teaspoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovies,  and  some  fish 
stock  ; thicken,  and  boil  up.  A glass 
of  wino  is  sometimes  added  to  sauco 
thus  made.  If  more  than  one  sole  is 
to  be  baked,  they  must  bo  dono  in 
single  layers,  that  is,  they  must  not 
be  laid  one  upon  another.  Time,  ten 
to  twenty  minutes. 
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Another  way. — Mix  with  the  bread- 
crumbs a small  onion,  scalded,  and 
chopped  as  finely  as  possible  ; or  mix 
mushroom,  powder  with  them ; in  the 
latter  case,  serve  with  brown  mush- 
room sauce,  mixed  with  the  liquor 
from  the  baking-tin.  This  is  very 
savoury.  May  be  served  for  lun- 
cheon or  dinner,  or  without  sauce  for 
breakfast. 

Sole,  Boiled. — The  flesh  of  a 
boiled  sole  is  tender  and  delicate,  and 
somewhat  resembles  turbot  in  flavour. 
It  is  particularly  suited  for  invalids 
and  convalescents.  Choose  the  fish 
fresh,  and  very  thick — a sole  for 
boiling  should  weigh  at  least  two 
pounds.  Scale  and  clean  it,  remove 
the  fins  and  gills,  and  the  brown  skin, 
if  liked.  Put  it  in  boiling  water  with 
a tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar;  let  the  liquor 
boil  up,  then  draw  the  pan  to  the 
side,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  very 
gently  till  the  fish  is  done  enough.  In 
taking  up  the  sole,  set  the  fish-drainer 
across  the  kettle  for  a minute,  then 
lay  the  fish  on  a dish,  covered  with  a 
warm  napldn.  The  w'hite  side  must 
be  uppermost.  Garnish  with  parsley 
and  cut  lemon,  and  send  Melted  But- 
ter, or  Shrimp,  Anchovy,  Caper, 
Lobster,  or  Oyster  Sauce  to  table  in 
a tureen.  Time  to  boil  the  fish,  ac- 
cording to  size. 

Sole,  Boiled,  with  Mush- 
rooms.— Boil  a good  sized  sole,  from 
two  pounds  upwards,  in  Court  Bouil- 
lon au  Blanc;  when  done,  drain,  lay 
on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  over  half 
a pint  of  white  mushroom  sauce. 
Garnish  with  a dozen  or  so  of  button 
mushi-ooms  (see  Mushrooms  for 
Garnish),  and  serve  hot. 

Brill  is  equally  good  prepared  in  the 
same  wrny ; so  is  plaice. 

Sole,  Broiled  . — Take  a medium 
sized  fish,  prepare  it  in  the  usual 
way ; it  is  better  if  the  white  skin  is 
left  on.  After  drying,  cut  -a  slit  or 
two,  slantwise,  on  each  side,  that  is,  on 
what  would  be  each  fillet,  supposing 


they  were  removed.  Brush  with  oil, 
season  a little,  and  broil  with  frequent 
turning,  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes. 
Serve  any  nice  sauce,  hot  or  cold,  with 
it. 

Sole  en  Chaudfroid.  — Re- 
quired : a gill  and  a half  of  pink,  and 
a gill  of  green  chaudfroid  sauce,  a 
medium-sized  sole,  some  salad,  &c.,  as 
below. 

Fillet  the  fish,  bat  the  fillets  out, 
sprinkle  with  a little  chopped  lax,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  roll  up  each ; tie  with 
a bit  of  cotton  in  a few  places,  and 
cook  in  a buttered  pan,  with  half  a 
glass  of  whito  wine,  for  ten  minutes 
or  until  quite  tender.  Then  set  aside, 
and  when  cold  untie  them,  and  put 
them  on  a dish,  lengthwise.  Mask 
them  lightly  with-  the  pink  sauce, 
smoothing  it  with  a wTet  knife ; then 
use  the  green  sauce  as  garnish — the 
pink  showing  between — from  a bag 
with  a small  pipe.  If  to  be  separately 
served,  dish  them  with  the  ends 
meeting  in  the  centre,  and  put  between 
them  little  heaps  of  chopped  lax  or  cut 
lemon  or  cucumber  ; or  dressed  salad, 
with  shrimps  or  prawns,  and  here 
and  there  an  olive.  Or  fillets  pre- 
pared thus  can  be  used  as  garnish  to 
a mayonnaise  of  any  large  whole  fish, 
but  for  this  purpose  they  must  be 
quite  small. 

Sole,  Fillets  of,  Fried.— These 
may  be  treated  like  a whole  fish,  by 
e&ging'  ^d  crumbing ; or  just  brushed 
oyer  with  flour  and  milk,  or  floured  and 
dipped  into  frying  Tatter.  The  first 
and  third  methods  are  preferable.  The 
fat  must  be  hot,  and  the  fish  put  in  a 
piece  or  two  at  a time  in  the  case  of  a 
good  number;  otherwise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fat  is  lowered.  They  should 
be  delicately  brown,  and  take  but  a 
short  time  to  cook.  Drain,  and  serve 
as  directed  for  Sole,  Fried.  They 
can  be  dished  lightly  in  a pile,  or 
en  couronne.  Some  people  sprinkle 
salt  over  when  done,  but  it  tends  to 
destroy  the  crispness. 

If  a few  fillets  only,  and  only  just, 
enough  fat  to  cover  them,  a frying 
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basket  is  useful,  if  they  are  egged  and 
crumbed ; but  if  coated  with  batter 
there  must  be  a good  supply  of  fat,  and 
the  fillets  thrown  into  it,  and  taken 
up  with  a slice.  In  straining  the  fat 
after,  bn  careful  that  no  bits  of  batter 
are  left  in. 

Soles,  Filleted  and  Rolled. 

— First  cover  the  fillets  with  a force- 
meat, Mushroom,  Shrimp,  or  Lobster  ; 
roll  and  tie  them.  Cook  them  in  a 
buttered  tin  with  lemon  juice,  and  a 
buttered  paper  laid  over.  Dish  them, 
and  serve  a sauce  with  them  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  stuffing ; if 
shrimp  or  lobster  is  used,  the  fillets 
should  be  sprinkled  with  lobster  coral ; 
if  mushroom,  use  truffle  and  parsley 
chopped. 

Sole,  Fried.— Clean  the  sole,  if 
not  already  done,  by  making  a slit 
near  the  head ; take  out  the  gills  and 
the  inside;  skin  it  by  making  a cut 
across  at  the  tail ; run  the  thumb  up 
the  sides  to  loosen  it,  then  hold  the 
tail  down  firmly  on  a board ; take  hold 
of  the  skin  with  a cloth,  or  it  will  slip, 
and  draw’  it  backwards  ; first  see  that 
it  is  free  from  the  flesh,  or  it  will  leave 
the  bone  bare.  Then  take  off  the  skin 
on  the  other  side  in  the  same  way. 
Trim  off  the  fins  and  tail  with  scissors, 
wash  and  dry  the  fish  thoroughly,  and 
leave  it  for  some  time  in  the  kitchen, 
that  it  may  be  warm  as  well  as  dry ; 
then  flour  it  well  a time  or  two,  by 
dredging,  and  shaking  off  all  loose 
flour.  Break  an  egg  on  a plate,  beat 
it  lightly  together,  lay  the  fish  in,  and 
brush  it  over  both  sides,  remembering 
to  use  a skewer  to  lift  it  by  ; then  lay 
the  fish  on  a sheet  of  paper,  with 
plenty  of  bread-crumbs,  made  by 
rubbing  the  crumb  of  bread  a few 
days  old  through  a fine  wire  sieve. 
Take  up  the  opposite  corners  of  the 
paper,  shake  the  crumbs  all  over  the 
fish,  and  smooth  any  uneven  places 
with  a broad  knife ; a palette  knife  is 
useful  for  all  such  purposes.  Mean- 
while, the  fat  should  have  been  heating 
(see  Frying)  ; and  w’hen  quite  ready, 
plunge  in  the  fish ; a medium-sized 


one  will  bo  done  in  seven  minutes  ; a 
larger  will  require  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  the  fat  should  brown  and  crisp 
the  fish  at  once,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
large  fish,  some  little  management  is 
needed,  or  it  will  be  too  brown  before 
it  is  cooked  through.  In  a minute  or 
two  the  pan  may  be  moved,  so  that  tho 
heat  is  somewhat  reduced  ; but  a very 
thick  solo  is  better  not  cooked  whole. 
When  done,  drain  on  a sheet  of  paper 
or  cloth  before  the  fire,  then  serve 
with  cut  lemon,  and  fried  parsley  if 
liked  as  garnish ; and  send  sauce 
separately  to  table ; plain  melted  butter 
is  often  preferred.  The  head  may 
be  left  on  or  not,  according  to  taste ; 
at  one  time  it  was  always  left ; now 
it  is  often  taken  off ; but  it  must  be 
done  neatly  and  carefully,  to  avoid 
waste.  Some  cooks  mix  a little  flour 
with  the  crumbs,  and  a sprinkling  of 
white  pepper  may  be  added.  The  sole 
may  be  skinned  black  side  only ; or 
both  may  be  left  on ; but  it  will  take 
longer,  and  should  be  put  in  the  fat 
black  side  down.  If  there  is  no  drainer 
to  the  kettle,  take  up  the  fish  with  two 
fish  slices,  but  it  is  very  liable  to 
break;  should  this  happen,  sprinkle  a 
pinch  of  raspings  over  the  crack. 

If  in  doubt  about  a sole,  or  other 
fish  being  done  enough,  slightly  break 
it  in  the  thick  part;  the  test  is  the 
same  as  for  boiled  fish.  Break  the 
side  that  will  be  next  the  dish. 

Sole  a la  Normande.— Choose 
a thick  sole,  clean  it,  and  draw  off  the 
dark  skin.  Butter  thickly  a dish  that 
will  stand  the  fire,  and  strew  over  it 
some  finely  minced  onions.  Season 
the  sole  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  lay 
it  on  the  onion  ; sprinkle  a little  more 
onion  and  thyme  and  chopped  parsley 
on  the  surface,  and  moisten  the  fish 
well  with  French  white  wine.  Put  it 
in  a gentle  oven,  and  bake  it  until 
done  enough.  Take  a dozen  mussels, 
cleanse  and  scrape  them,  boil  them  in 
the  usual  way,  beard  and  drain  them, 
and  lay  ’ them  on  the  sole.  Make  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  White  Sauce, 
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mix  with  this  the  gravy  from  the  sole 
and  a little  of  that  in  which  the 
mussels  were  cooked.  Reduce  the 
sauce  till  it  coats  the  spoon ; pour  a 
little  of  it  upon  the  sole  over  the 
mussels,  and  put  the  dish  again  in  the 
oven  for  a few  minutes  to  make  it 
quite  hot,  hut  be  careful  not  to  colour 
the  sauce  at  all.  Serve  very  hot,  and 
send  the  sauce  which  remains  to  taldo 
in  a tureen.  For  a superlative  dish, 
oysters  and  mushrooms  may  be  laid 
upon  the  sole,  as  well  as  mussels,  and 
the  liquor  from  the  oysters  may  be 
added  to  the  sauce.  Also  filed  smelts, 
crayfish,  and  fried  croutons  of  bread 
may  be  used  to  garnish  the  dish. 
When  preparing  the  fish  for  baking, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  cider 
and  perry  replace  French  wine  so  well 
that  it  is  almost  needless  to  employ 
the  latter.  Some  cooks  use  cham- 
pagne, or  other  expensive  white  wine. 
The  Normans  use  the  best  sparkling 
cider. 

Another  way. — Cook  the  sole  in 
white  wine  and  fish  stock  enough  to 
cover  it ; put  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  add 
to  the  liquor,  which  must  be  thickened 
with  white  roux,  a few  button  mush- 
rooms, oysters*  or  mussels,*  and  a 
little  onion  if  liked ; when  done,  pour 
all  over  the  fish  and  send  to  table  hot. 
The  object  is  to  keep  the  sauce  white. 
Time  was  when  this  excellent  dish 
was  more  extravagantly  cooked.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best  way  of  serving  sole.  Garnish 
with  prawns  or  crayfish  and  fried 
croutons. 

Sole,  to  Fillet.  — After  washing 
and  skinning  a sole,  lay  it  on  a board, 
and  cut  down  the  middle  with  a sharp 
knife,  straight  over  the  back  bone. 
Make  an  incision  down  each  side,  just 
where  the  fins  commence — the  head 
should  be  first  removed.  Then  raise 
the  fillets  on  the  left  hand  side,  keeping 
the  knife  flat  and  close  to  the  bone; 
turn  the  fish  round,  cut  off  the  other 


* B°il  these  first  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Use  small  oysters,  bearded  ; and  add  a little 
or  their  strained  liquor. 


fillet  (always,  that  is,  have  the  side 
that  is  being  removed  to  your  left 
hand)  ; turn  the  fish  over,  and  take 
the  fillets  from  the  other  side.  This 
gives  four;  if  small,  leave  them;  if 
large,  cut  again  in  a slanting  direction  : 
sometimes  they  are  rolled  up,  or 
twisted  over  once  or  twice ; either  is 
done  after  egging  and  crumbing,  when 
that  is  done.  They  should  be  smoothed 
with  a knife,  and  any  ragged  pieces 
removed.  Boil  the  head,  bone,  and 
trimmings  for  stock.  When  the  fillets 
are  rolled  or  twisted  the  side  that  was 
next  the  bone  must  be  outside,  or,  in 
cooking  they  will  come  undone. 

Soles  an  Flat.— Required : a 
pair  of  small  soles,  a teaspoonful  of 
shrimp  essence,  a large  tablespoonful 
of  picked  shrimps,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fish  stock, 
salt,  cayenne,  and  lemon  juice,  a few7 
bread-crumbs. 

Take  off  the  brown  skin,  and  trim 
the  fish.  Melt  the  butter,  put  half  in 
the  dish  in  w'hich  the  fish  are  to  be 
served ; add  the  seasoning,  lay  in  a 
fish,  white  skin  down,  sprinkle  over  it 
the  shrimps,  a few  drops  more  lemon 
juice  (a  little  should  be  put  with  the 
butter),  and  a little  salt ; then  lay  the 
other  fish  on,  white  skin  up;  brush 
the  top  w'ith  milk,  sprinkle  the  crumbs 
over  with  seasoning,  pour  the  rest  of 
the  butter  over,  and  bake  in  a good 
oven.  The  fish  stock  should  be  poured 
round  the  fish,  and  when  nicely 
browned  serve  at  once.  Send  cut 
lemon  and  cayenne  to  table. 

Another  way. — Put  a little  fish  stock 
in  the  baking  dish  or  plate  ; lay  in  one 
solo,  white  skin  down;  on  the  side 
from  which  the  black  skin  was  taken 
sprinkle  some  bread  - crumbs,  first 
brushing  the  fish  with  milk,  warm 
butter,  or  oil ; sprinkle  over  some  fresh 
parsley  and  mixed  herbs;  or  some 
chopped  mushrooms,  with  seasoning  to 
taste;  pour  a little  butter  over,  and 
bake.  These  are  good  breakfast  dishes. 

If  preferred,  leave  the  fish  unskinned, 
then  it  must  be  cooked  white  side  up  ; 
this  rule  applies,  whatever  the  mode. 
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Soles  with  Crayfish.  — Re- 
quired : a dozen  small  fillets  of  sole,  a 
dozen  crayfish  tails,  some  crayfish 
butter,  and  Anchovy  Cream. 

After  cooking  the  soles,  cut  them 
out  with  an  oval  cutter,  press  them 
and  leave  them  until  quite  cold.  Mix 
the  trimmings,  after  pounding  and 
sieving-,  with  a little  White  Sauce, 
bechamel  if  handy.  Mask  the  fillets 
with  the  mixture,  and  lay  on  each  the 
half  of  the  meat  of  a crayfish  tail,  split 
lengthwise.  Put  the  crayfish  butter  in 
a forcing  bag  with  a small,  fancy  pipe, 
and  ornament  the  edges  of  the  fillets, 
leaving  the  same  space  between,  then 
fill  up  with  green  mayonnaise;  on 
each  crayfish  put  a similar  ornamenta- 
tion down  the  centre.  Have  an  oval 
border  of  aspic  with  a garnish  inside 
(see  Garnishes)  ; lay  the  fillets  on 
this,  and  fill  up  the  centre  with 
cucumber,  beetroot,  and  watercress, 
mixed  with  mayonnaise.  Ornament 
the  top  with  the  rest  of  the  cray- 
fish tails,  and  some  crayfish  butter  as 
above.  Serve  for  dinner  as  dressed 
fish,  or  for  any  cold  collation. 

In  all  dishes  of  this  sort,  when  fish 
is  filleted  and  left  to  cool,  it  should  be 
pressed.  This  is  necessary  in  addition 
to  the  batting  out  before  cooking  it. 
A plate  or  dish,  or  a baking  tin  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose,  some  weights 
being  set  on.  If  required  to  cool  in  a 
hurry,  set  it  on  ice. 

Soles  in  Cream  (a  delicate  and 
delicious  dish).  — Take  a pair  of 
moderate-sized  soles,  skin  the  black 
side,  and  clean  them  with  scrupulous 
care.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  for  two  minutes.  Take  them 
up,  drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
clean  saucepan.  Pour  over  them  as 
much  sweet  cream  as  will  barely  cover 
them,  add  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  a 
pinch  of  pounded  mace,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  until  done  enough. 
Take  them  up  with  a slice,  and  place 
them  upon  a hot  dish.  Thicken  the 
cream  with  a little  arrowroot,  stir  a 
tablespoonful  of  strained  lemon  juice 


into  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish.  It 
may  seem  unnecessary  that  the  soles 
should  be  boiled  in  water  before  they 
are  put  into  the  cream,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  if  this  is  not  done  the  sauce 
will  have  a slightly  unpleasant  fishy 
flavour.  Time  to  simmer  the  fish, 
eight  to  ten  minutes. 

Sprats. — These  are  very  common 
fish  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  sprat  is  much 
smaller  than  the  herring,  being  only 
about  six  inches  long  when  full-grown. 
It  strongly  resembles  the  herring, 
though  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
serrated  belly,  and  by  the  position  of 
the  fins,  the  ventral  fins  beginning 
immediately  beneath  the  first  ray  of 
the  dorsal  fin,  and  not  beneath  the 
middle  of  it,  as  in  the  herring  and 
pilchard.  The  Firth  of  Forth  pro*, 
duces  sprats — called  “garvies”  in 
Scotland — so  abundantly  that  they  are 
sold  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  by 
measure,  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
kind  of  fish.  Sprats  are  wholesome, 
and  of  a good  flavour.  They  may  be 
smoked,  dried,  potted,  or  fried,  but 
they  are  best  when  broiled,  as  they 
are  of  a very  oily  nature.  They  are 
in  season  during  the  winter.  They 
should  be  chosen  as  fresh  as  possible. 
This  may  be  known  by  the  brightness 
of  their  eyes  and  their  silvery  look. 
Though  many  persons  eat  them  with 
salt  alone,  it  will  be  found  that  their 
flavour  is  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a squeeze  of  lemon  juice  and  a pinch 
of  cayenne. 

Sprats,  Dried.— Dried  sprats  are 
sometimes  eaten  plain,  but  they  are 
very  dry  and  salt.  If  liked,  they  may 
be  slightly  broiled,  but  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  serve  them  is  to  put  them  in 
a basin,  pour  boiling  water  upon  them ; 
then  in  a few  minutes  skin  them,  and 
serve  them  very  hot. 

Sprats,  Pried.— Clean  the  sprats 
dry  them  well,  draw  them  at  the  gills, 
dredge  them  with  flour,  and  run  a 
small  skewer  through  the  heads  of 
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about  a dozen  of  them.  Fry  them 
on  the  skewer  in  plenty  of  hot  fat,  and 
when  they  are  nicely  browned  lift 
them  on  a hot  dish  covered  with 
blotting-paper,  and  put  them  before 
the  fire  till  the  fat  has  drained  from 
them.  Fold  a warm  napkin ; lay  this 
/on  a hot  dish,  draw  the  skewer  from 
the  sprats,  put  them  on  the  dish,  and 
garnish  with  parsley  and  lemon. 
Sprats  may  also  bo  tried  the  same  as 
smelts  ; a frying-basket  facilitates  the 
operation  if  a good  supply  have  to  be 
cooked. 

Sprats,  Grilled.— Clean  the 
sprats,  dry  them  well,  and  draw  them 
at  the  gills.  Dip  them  lightly  in 
flour,  fasten  them  in  rows  on  small 
skewers  run  through  the  heads,  and 
grill  them  on  a closely-barred  gridiron 
over  a slow  fire.  When  they  are  done 
upon  one  side,  turn  them  on  the  other. 
Serve  them  on  a very  hot  dish.  They 
are  generally  served  dry,  but  if  liked 
a little  lemon  juice  may  be  squeezed 
over  them  at  the  last  moment.  Time 
to  broil  the  sprats,  four  or  five  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Id.  or  2d.  per  pound. 

Sturgeon. — The  sturgeon  is  a 
large  fish  somewhat  resembling  the 
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shark  in  form.  Its  body  is  more  or 
less  covered  with  rows  of  bony  spikes. 
In  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  some 
of  the  states  of  North  America  it  is 
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caught  in  abundance,  but  it  is  seldom 
met  with  in  English  rivers.  It  is  said 
that  those  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  capture  it  are  bound  to  send  their 
prize  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  as  the 
sturgeon  is  regarded  as  a royal  fish. 
The  flesh  of  the  sturgeon  is  agreeable 
and  wholesome,  and  looks  something 
like  veal.  It  was  so  highly  esteemed 
in  ancient  days  that  it  was  crowned 
before  being  brought  to  table,  and  a 
band  of  music  marched  before  it.  Its 
roe  is  converted  into  caviare,  a favourite 
Russian  delicacy,  and  from  its  air- 
bladder  fine  isinglass  is  prepared.  It 
is  to  be  mot  with  in  the  London 
market,  and  is  usually  dressed  regard- 
less of  expense.  The  sterlet  is  the 
smallest  but  most  highly  prized  species 
of  sturgeon.  Its  flesh  is  delicious, 
and  its  caviare  is  reserved  for.  the 
Russian  Court.  The  flesh  of  the 
sturgeon  should  be  partly  white,  with 
a few  blue  veins ; the  skin  tender,  and 
the  grain  even ; when  the  veins  and 
gristles  are  brown  and  yellow,  and  the 
skin  dry  and  harsh,  the  flesh  is  not 
good  ; it  should  cut  firm,  not  crumble. 
Price  very  uncertain ; may  reach 
several  shillings  per  pound.  Sturgeon 
flesh  is  more  like  meat  than  any  other 
fish  is,  often  resembling  veal. 

Sturgeon  a la  Russe.— 
Required:  a nice  piece  of  fresh 
sturgeon  weighing  about  two  pounds. 
Cleanse  thoroughly,  scale  it,  remove 
the  spikes,  and  lay  it  in  salt  and  water 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  An  hour 
before  it  is  wanted  rub  it  well  with 
vinegar,  and  let  it  lie  with  a little 
vinegar  poured  round  it.  Put  it  into 
a fish-kettle  with  as  much  boiling- 
water  as  will  cover  it,  and  add  two 
onions,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  an 
ounce  of  bay-salt.  Let  it  boil  gently 
till  done  enough,  take  it  up,  flour  it 
well,  put  it  before  a brisk  fire,  and 
baste  it  wilR  butter  till  it  is  well 
browned.  Put  it  on  a dish,  and  pour 
over  it,  or  serve  separately  in  a tureen, 
a sauce  prepared  as  follows  Bone 
and  skin  two  anchovies,  and  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a glass  of  white 
wine,  a button  onion,  an  inch  of  lemon 
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rind,  and  a cupful  of  stock.  Boil  all 
gently  together  for  a minute  or  two. 
Strain  the  sauce,  thicken  it  with  roux, 
then,  after  boiling  up  and  skimming, 
put  in  a glass  of  Madeira. 

Sturgeon,  Cutlets  of.— Re- 
quired : some  slices  of  sturgeon,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick  ; a seasoning, 
as  much  as  may  be  required  in  the 
following  proportions : an  ounce  each 
of  fat  bacon,  ininced  onion,  and  parsley, 
all  cut  into  the  smallest  pieces,  then 
chopped  all  together,  and  seasoned 
rather  highly. 

Skin  the  fish,  trim  the  cutlets  neatly 
to  the  same  size  and  shape  ; oil  them, 
and  cover  the  upper  side  with  the 
mixture.  Cover  them  with  buttered 
paper,  and  bake  in  a tin ; when  done, 
serve  with  a sauce  made  by  boiling 
the  trimmings  down  in  water  for 
stock ; to  a gill,  add  white  wine,  same 
quantity,  and  a little  roux  to  make  it 
as  thick  as  good  cream  after  it  has 
boiled  up. 

The  fish  should  be  got  ready  some  % 
time  beforehand,  to  give  the  stock 
the  required  time  to  become  strong. 

Sturgeon,  Roasted.— This  can 
be  cooked  plainly,  but  is  better  if 
larded.  The  skin  should  be  taken  off, 
and  a nice,  thick  piece,  of  several 
pounds,  chosen  ; after  larding,  tie  up 
in  shape,  and  roast  it,  basting  often 
with  the  following,  prepared  before- 
hand :—  Supposing  four  pounds  of  fish, 
put  in  a saucepan  a gill  of  good  fish 
stock,  the  same  of  good  brown  stock, 
half  a gill  of  sherry,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
and  some  bits  of  carrot  and  onion ; 
leave  for  a time  to  blend,  then  bring 
to  the  boil,  strain,  and  use.  When 
the  fish  is  done,  put  it  near  the  fire  to 
brown,  and  add  a morsel  of  roux  and 
glaze  to  the  gravy ; boil  it  up,  and 
serve. 

Sturgeon,  Stewed.— Prepare 

the  fish  as  above.  Have  in  a stew-pan 
a “bed”  of  vegetables;  carrot,  onion, 
and  a morsel  of  celery ; some  odds  and 
ends  of  ham  trimmings  or  scalded 
bacon  rinds ; cloves  and  peppercorns, 


a bunch  of  herbs,  and  a little  wine 
and  fish  stock  to  moisten ; lay  the  fish 
on,  cover  with  a buttered  paper,  and 
when  the  moisture  is  almost  dried  up, 
add,  to  three  or  four  pounds,  half  a 
pint  of  fish  stock  or  veal  stock,  and  a 
glass  of  wine.  Draw  to  the  side  of 
the  stove,  and  simmer  only,  basting 
often,  over  the  paper,  with  the  stock. 

It  will  take  from  one  to  two  hours 
according  to  thickness.  When  done, 
take  the  fish  up,  and  brown  it  before 
the  fire,  then  strain  the  gravy,  and 
remove  the  fat  from  the  surface,  add 
an  ounce  of  glaze,  a teaspoonful  of  • , 
arrowroot,  and  a few  drops  of  French 
vinegar ; give  it  a boil  up,  and  pour 
round  the  fish.  This  is  a very  de- 
licious dish,  and  when  time  and 
expense  are  not  grudged,  other  fish 
may  be  cooked  similarly  with  a cer- 
tainty of  success. 

Tench. — This  resembles  the  carp 
in  its  fondness  for  muddy  situations ; 
the  flesh  is  consequently  rather  un- 
pleasant in  taste,  and  to  free  it  from 
this,  the  fish  is  sometimes  turned  for  a 
few  days  into  clear  water ; it  weighs 
not  more  than  four  to  five  pounds  as  a 
rule,  and  when  well  cleansed,  and 
properly  prepared,  is  very  good  eating. 
Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Tench,  Baked.—  Clean,  scale, 
and  remove  the  gills  of  the  fish — they 
are  always  muddy.  Rub  the  fish  all 
over  with  lemon  juice,  and  leave  it  for 
an  hour ; cover  with  an  oiled  paper, 
and  bake  in  a greased  tin.  Serve 
with  a piquant  gravy,  made  in  the 
tin,  or  with  piquant  sauce.  (See 
Sauces.) 

Tench,  Boiled.— In  cleaning  the 
fish,  raise  the  backbone,  and  rub  salt 
under  it ; wash  it  thoroughly  in  salted  , 
water.  Boil  in  the  usual  way,  and 
serve  with  parsley  sauce,  or  a nice 
White  Sauce;  or  send  Maitre 
d’ Hotel  Butter  to  table  in  addition 
to  a hot  sauce. 

Tench,  Broiled.— The  following 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  cooking 
tonch.  After  cleaning  and  drawing 
the  fish,  lay  it  in  boiling  water  for 
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a minute  or  two,  then  scale  it  from 
head  to  tail.  Lay  it  on  a dish,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  a small  onion  chopped, 
some  powdered  herbs,  and  seasoning , 
a grate  of  lemon  peel  if  possible. 
Pour  over  somo  salad  oil,  just  to 
moisten  thoroughly,  and  leave  for  an 
hour.  Then  drain,  and  soak  some 
writing  paper  in  the  oil,  wrap  the 
fish  in  it,  tucking  the  ends  in  securely, 
and  broil  or  grill  it.  When  done, 
take  off  the  paper,  and  send  Piquant 
Sauce  or  Tartars  Sauce  to  table  with 
the  fish ; or  it  may  he  poured  over. 

Another  way. — Leave  the  fish  in  the 
oil,  hut  instead  of  wrapping  it  in 
paper,  simply  drain  it,  and  while 
cooking,  brush  it  almost  constantly 
with  the  remainder  of  the  oil. 

See  also  Marinade  for  Broiled 
Fish. 

Thornback,—  This  is  a very 
peculiar  looking  fish,  not  well-known ; 
the  cost  is  variable,  but  it  is  generally 
inexpensive.  It  is  usually  fried. 
First  clean  and  skin  tho  fish,  then 
cut  it  into  slices  of  an  inch  or  less  in 
thickness ; dry  and  flour  them,  and 
leave  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  re- 
llour,  or  coat  with  butter,  and  fry 
until  crisp ; or  the  well-known  method 
of  egging  and  crumbing  may  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  so-called  “ wing  ” of 
the  fish  is  laid  in  salt  and  water  for  a 
day  or  two  to  free  it  from  a strong, 
peculiar  flavour.  The  thornback  is 
of  the  ray  tribe,  and  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  England. 
In  washing  fish  of  this  sort,  use  salt 
plentifully. 

Trout. — River  trout  is  a very 
delicious  fish,  much  prized  by  epi- 
cures ; the  most  delicate  in  flavour 
weigh  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces. 
The  female  is  the  nicer ; it  is  known 
by  its  body  being  deeper,  and  its 
head  smaller  than  the  male.  Then 
there  is  the  sea  trout,  which  appears 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  salmon  and  the  common  or  river 
trout.  This  reaches  a larger  size, 
sometimes  more  than  a foot  long, 
though  that  is  about  the  average ; it 


is  a very  excellent  fish.  Trout  may 
be  cooked  in  many  ways;  perhaps 
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boiling  is  least  to  be  recommended,  so 
far  as  flavour  goes.  The  under- 
mentioned recipes  refer  to  common 
trout. 

Trout  d l’Aurore.— After  boil- 
ing a couple  of  moderate  sized  fish, 
take  them  up  carefully,  and  drain 
thoroughly ; then  dish  them,  and 
pour  over  them  the  following  sauce: — 
Half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter, 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  grated  cheese, 
the  yolks  of  three  raw  eggs,  a few 
drops  of  cayenne  or  chilli  vinegar, 
and  a little  anchovy  essence ; thick- 
ened in  the  usual  way.  Have  ready 
three  hard-boiled  eggs,  mince  them, 
and  mix  with  them  an  ounce  of 
grated  cheese  (Parmesan  is  best) ; 
sprinkle  over  the  sauce,  and  set  the 
dish  in  the  oven  to  heat  through, 
then  brown  the  surface  with  a sala- 
mander. Before  serving,  pour  round 
the  fish,  a sauce  of  a contrasting 
colour  to  that  poured  over— shrimp, 
tomato,  or  lobster  may  be  used.  This 
dish  is  excellent. 

Trout,  Baked. — Choose  small 
fish  ; if  fresh,  the  skin  has  a beautiful 
appearance  ; handle  it  carefully,  wash, 
scale,  and  dry  it,  and  season  inside 
and  out  with  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne.  Lay  it  in  a baking  tin, 
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add  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a little 
white  wine,  or  lemon  juice ; cook 
gently,  and  baste  well.  Dish,  and 
pour  over  some  Brown  Caper,  Brown 
Mushroom,  or  either  of  the  brown 
piquant  sauces.  One  made  of  brown 
fish  stock,  thickened  with  roux,  and 
flavoured  with  claret,  anchovy  essence, 
and  chopped  parsley,  is  also  suitable 
for  trout. 

Another  way. — Lay  the  fish  on 
slices  of  fat  bacon  in  the  tin,  and 
baste  with  the  bacon  liquor ; flour  it 
a short  time  before  dishing,  and  let 
the  surface  brown.  Pour  Tomato,  or 
other  suitable  sauce  round  it,  not 
over.  Time  about  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes. 

Baked  trout  is  delicious  cold ; serve 
a good,  cold  sauce  with  it. 

Trout,  Boiled.  — Prepare  the 
fish,  and  boil  it  in  Court  Bouillon. 
Drain  carefully,  and  dish  on  a napkin; 
garnish  with  parsley  and  cut  lemons. 
Send  Dutch  or  other  rich  sauce  of  the 
usual  kinds  for  boiled  fish,  to  table 
with  it. 

Trout,  Fried. — The  fish  should 
be  filleted  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
flesh  divided  into  uniform  sized 
pieces.  If  for  serving  hot,  egg  and 
crumb  them  ; if  to  be  eaten  cold,  flour 
them  lightly,  then  egg  them,  then 
sprinkle  them  with  pounded  biscuits, 
crushed  to  powder.  Fry  in  hot  fat. 
Drain  well,  and  if  to  serve  hot,  dish 
en  couronne  with  fried  parsley  in  the 
centre,  and  a slice  of  lemon,  with  a 
shrimp  or  prawn  in  between  each 
fillet.  Send  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen. 
For  a cold  dish,  dish  the  fillets  when 
cold,  on  a lace  paper,  and  serve  with 
Sauce  Yerte,  or  Tartare  Sauce 
(see  Cold  Sauces).  Garnish  the  fillets 
with  parsley  only,  or  with  aspic  or 
mayonnaise ; or  the  fillets  may  be 
coated  with  liquid  aspic,  as  directed 
for  soles.  They  should  then  be  gar- 
nished in  the  centre  of  the  dish  with 
a little  dressed  salad. 

Trout,  Pickled. — Make  a pickle, 
of  equal  measures  of  vinegar  and  fish 
stock;  take  the  skin  and  bones  from 


some  trout,  previously  boiled  or  baked, 
and  pack  it  in  a jar  in  neat  pieces. 
Add  an  onion,  and  a bunch  of  herbs, 
with  the  usual  spices  to  the  fish 
pickle ; boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  pour  over  the  fish.  This  keeps 
well  in  a cool  place. 

Trout,  Potted. — Take  four  fish, 
of  a pound  or  less  each ; clean  them, 
cut  them  open,  take  out  the  back- 
bones, cut  off  the  heads,  fins,  &c.,  and 
season  them  inside  with  a mixture  of 
salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg ; 
using  about  a dessertspoonful  of  salt 
and  a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  with  very 
little  cayenne  and  nutmeg : then 

sprinkle  over  each  some  dried  herbs 
in  powder.  Put  them  two  and  two 
together,  sandwich  fashion  ; lay  them 
in  a flat  dish  or  tin  to  just  hold  them, 
and  pour  over  them  a glass  of  white 
wine,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon  ; then  bake  the  fish; 
drain  them , and  lay  them  in  a shallow 
pie  dish,  pressing  them  well  together, 
each  pair  being  laid  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion. Fill  up  any  vacant  places  with 
lumps  of  fish  aspic,  then  cover  them  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  with  clarified 
butter,  and  set  in  a cold  place.  This 
must  be  done  when  the  fish  are  cold. 
This  method  answers  for  many  kinds 
of  fish.  It  is  an  excellent  picnic  dish. 
If  liked,  the  fish  may  bo  cut  up,  and 
the  aspic  put  in  when  cold,  then  a 
dish  of  any  size  or  shape  can  be 
used. 

Trout,  Stewed.— Cleanse  and 
cut  up  the  fish  if  large ; if  small, 
leave  them  whole.  Porn-  over  just 
enough  Brown  Sauce  to  cover,  first 
adding  to  it  some  claret  or  sherry, 
half  a gill  or  so,  and  some  French 
vinegar ; about  a tablespoonful  to 
each  pint ; when  the  fish  is  tender, 
dish  it  in  a pile,  season  the  sauce  to 
taste,  and  pom-  it  over  the  fish. 

For  a plainer  way,  uso.  Gravy  for 
Stewed  Fish  ; or  for  a rich  stew,  see 
Matelote,  and  other  rich  brown  fish 
sauces.  Trout  stewed  in  Madeira 
Sauce  is  very  good.  Time,  from  half 
an  hour  to  three-quarters. 
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In  all  tlio  foregoing  recipes  it  is 
assumed  that  tlio  usual  tests  will  be 
employed  for  ascertaining  if  the  fish  is 
done.  A common  direction  in  recipes 
for  trout  is  “ cook  until  the  eyes 
start ; ” hut  this  test  is  not  referred  to 
in  any  recipe  herein. 

I Tunny  Fish. — This  is  a fish 
■which  somewhat  resembles  the  mac- 
kerel ; it  is  caught  in  the  Medi-- 
terranean,  and  sent  out  preserved  in 
oil ; the  flesh  is  dclicato  and  much 
esteemed;  it  is  something  like  veal. 
It  may  he  bought  in  tins,  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  each,  and  can  ho  used 
in  salads,  or  served  plainly  as  a break- 
fast dish,  with  sauce,  or  oil,  vinegar, 
and  pepper.  It  also  makes  good  curry. 
The  oil  from  the  tin  should  be  used 
in  making  the  curried  sauce,  and  the 
fish  heated  in  it;  this  is  considered 
a very  wholesome  way  of  serving  it ; 
when  cold,  tunny  fish  is  somewhat  in- 
digestible. Another  favourite  dish 
consists  of  tunny  fish  and  thinly 
sliced  cucumber,  dressed  plainly.  ( See 
Salads.) 


Fig.  54. — Tunny-. 


Tunny  fish  is,  however,  a dish 
which  is  known  to  and  enjoyed  by  a 
comparative  few. 

Turbans  of  Fish. — There  are 
almost  endless  ways  of  making  fish 
turbans,  and  very  pretty  dishes  most 
oi  them  are,  The  idea  is  to  line  the 


mould  with  one  sort  of  fish  farce,  and 
to  fill  up  with  another,  preferably  of  a 
contrasting  colour.  A mould  shown 
below  is  correct,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Any  round  mould  will  do 
if  of  sufficient  depth,  with  an  in- 
dented top,  and  fluted  sides,  but  it  is 
not  a border  mould.* 


Fia.  1)5.— Turban,  or  Turk's  CAr  Mould. 


A very  effective  dish  may  be  made 
as  follows  : butter  the  mould  well,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  shrimps,  truffles,  and 
parsley,  all  chopped.  Take  any  white 
farce,  that  given  for  White  Fish 
Quenelles,  Moulded,  for  instance, 
add  to  half  a pound  of  it  a little  good 
sauce,  bechamel  or  any  other,  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  thick  cream,  half  a gill 
of  picked  shrimps,  and  a bit  of  crayfish 
butter  to  colour  and  flavour.  Lino 
the  mould  with  this,  press  it  evenly 
and  closely  to  tho  sides,  then  fill  up 
with  a ragout  of  white  fish.  To  make 
it,  cut  up  raw  fish,  and  add  good, 
thick  white  sauce  to  moisten,  with  a 
raw  egg  or  two  to  bind,  and  season 
nicely ; or  use  parboiled  rice  or  maca- 
roni, and  sauce,  &c.,  as  above;  then 
cover  with  another  layer  of  fish  farce 
as  used  at  first.  Poach  just  as  directed 
for  quenelles,  but  set  the  mould  on  a 
fold  or  two  of  paper  in  the  stewpan. 
Allow  from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour 
in  proportion  to  depth.  Garnish  the 
top  and  base  with  shrimps  or  crayfish 
tails,  heated  in  whito  wine,  and  pour 
crayfish  sauce  round  the  turban. 

Another  way. — Use  salmon  farce,  as 
given  for  quenelles,  to  line  the  mould, 
and  fill  up  with  fillets  of  white  fish, 


* Border  moulds  are  sometimes  used  for 
turbans,  those  called  “sunk  top"  being 
most  suitable,  (See  Garnishes.) 
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with  a little  sauce  on.  Cover  with 
more  farce,  and  cook  as  above.  This 
wants  careful  turning  out,  and  a white 
sauce  goes  best  with  it.  White  quen- 
elles should  bo  used  for  garnishing,  or 
little  heaps  of  cooked  macaroni. 

Note.  • — In  lining  such  a mould  as  the 
foregoing,  it  makes  the  task  much 
easier  to  use  a spoon,  dipping  it  often 
in  boiling  water.  This  prevents  it 
sticking  to  the  farce,  as  it  does  when 
used  dry.  Variations  of  the  turbans 
may  be  made  by  using  any  nice  fish 
forcemeat  ( sec  Forcemeats),  with  a 
good  ragout  of  another  sort  for  the 
centre,  always  covering  the  ragout 
with  more  forcemeat  on  the  top. 

Turbot.—  This  is  an  excellent 
fish,  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  all 
the  flat  fish.  Its  flesh  is  very  white, 
rich,  and  gelatinous.  The  parts 
most  relished  by  epicures  are  the 


Fio.  56.— Turbot. 


thick  portion  of  the  fins,  and  the 
skin.  In  selecting  turbot,  a moderate 
sized  fish  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
Lrgo  one.  The  flesh  should  be  firm, 
and  the  white  side  creamy,  not  blue. 
In  preparing  a turbot  for  cooking,  it 
must  be  well  cleansed,  by  rubbing 
the  outside  with  a little  salt,  and 
washing  in  several  lots  of  water,  dried 
carefully  inside  and  out,  then  rubbed 
with  a cut  lemon  on  the  white  side. 
The  fins  are  not  to  be  removed.  Any 
unsightly  spots  on  the  white  side  will 
generally  yield  to  a mixture  of  salt 
and  lemon  juice,  with  which  thoy 


should  bo  rubbed.  Tho  price  varies ; 
it  is  often  as  high  as  Is.  6d.  per 
pound,  but  may  be  had  occasionally 
under  Is.  ; but  it  is  never  a cheap 
fish.  Turbot  will  keep  for  a day  or 
two  in  cold  weather. 

Turbot  a la  Proven^ ale. — 

For  this,  any  other  firm  white  fish  may 
be  used,  or  mixed  with  turbot.  Tako 
all  skin  and  bono  from  some  cooked 
fish,  and  flake  it.  Grease  a dish,  and 
put  enough  chives,  parsley,  and  shalots, 
all  chopped,  to  cover ' the  bottom. 
Season  with  salt,  grated  lemon  peel, 
and  nutmeg,  a little  pepper  and 
cayenne ; then  pour  over  enough  salad 
oil  to  moisten  these  ingredients.  Then 
spread  the  fish  on  the  top  in  a layer  of 
an  inch  or  more  ; it  may  be  moistened 
with  a little  sauce  or  milk.  Then  put 
more  seasoning  on  the  top,  with  more 
oil,  or  bits  of  butter.  Bake  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  uncovered 
the  latter  part  of  the  time,  but  closely 
covered  at  the  first.  Serve  very  hot. 

This  method  is  for  a small  amount 
of  fish.  If  there  is  more  than  enough 
for  a single  layer,  put  some  of  the 
seasoning  in  the  centre,  between  the 
layers  of  fish,  and  bake  longer.  This 
looks  nicer  if  some  raspings  are 
dredged  over  before  serving,  or  tiny 
croutons  ( see  Garnishes)  may  be  put 
in  a pattern  on  the  top. 

To  serve  with  this,  Potato  Cakes 
or  many  dishes  of  Macaroni  are  suit- 
able ; the  same  may  be  said  of  Kice. 
(See  Index.) 

Turbot,  Baked.— This  is  a very 
good  way  of  cooking  a turbot.  If  a 
small  one,  follow  the  directions  given 
for  Baked  Sole,  or  Sole  au  Gkatin  ; 
the  latter  is  particularly  recommended. 
For  a large  fish,  after  washing  and 
drying,  brush  it  over,  white  skin  up, 
with  butter,  and  cook  it  slowly  in  a 
baking  tin  well  buttered.  Cover  with 
buttered  paper,  and  baste  often ; mix 
a little  lemon  juice  and  white  wine, 
and  add  to  the  liquor  in  the  tin. 
When  done,  drain  thoroughly,  and 
serve  with  any  sauce  : Melted  Better, 
Anchovy,  Shrimp,  Lobster,  Dutch, 
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&c.  ; or,  strain  the  liquor  from  the 
tin,  boil  it  up  in  half  a pint  or 
more  of  good  White  Sauce,  and  skim 
well,  then  flavour  as  desired.  Garnish 
with  lemon  and  parsley.  Or  pour  the 
sauce  over  the  fish,  and  strew  over 
the  sieved  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg, 
and  some  chopped  parsley.  Then  use 
the  white  of  an  egg  as  a garnish  ; it 
should  be  cut  in  rings,  laid  on  slices  of 
lemon,  and  filled  in  with  tufts  of 
parsley.  Sometimes  scraped  horse- 
radish is  used  with  other  garnishing 
media.  This,  and  all  other  baked  fish, 
will  look  the  same  all  through  when 
done. 

Turbot,  Boiled.— Empty  the 
fish,  wash  it  inside  with  scrupulous 
nicety,  then  remove  the  scales  and 
gills,  and  trim  the  fins,  hut  do  not  cut 
them  off,  as  the  gelatinous  parts 
about  them  are  esteemed  a great 
delicacy.  Kub  a little  salt  all  over 
the  outside  of  the  fish — this  will 
make  the  slime  come  off  more 
easily,  aud  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  soaking  the  fish.  Wash  it  until  it 
is  as  clean  as  possible.  Dry  it,  and 
rub  it  with  a cut  lemon  or  a little 
vinegar.  Draw  a sharp  knife  just 
through  the  skin  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  middle  of  the  back  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  fish.  This  is  to  keep  the 
skin  from  cracking  on  the  white  side. 
Put  as  much  cold  water  as  will  be 
required  to  cover  the  fish  into  a turbot- 
kettle,  and  dissolve  in  this  a little  salt, 
in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  of 
salt  to  a gallon  of  water.  Bring 
the  water  to  the  boil  and  remove  the 
scum  as  *it  rises.  Lay  the  turbot  on 
the  fish-drainer  the  white  side  up, 
lower  it  into  the  boiling  water,  draw 
it  back  at  once,  and  simmer  the  fish 
very  gently  until  done ; if  left  soaking 
it  will  be  woolly,  and  lose  flavour 
quickly,  'lhon  take  it  up,  drain  the 
water  from  it,  and  slip  it,  the  white 
side  up,  upon  a hot  dish  covered  with 
a napkin.  Garnish  with  parsley,  cut 
lemon,  and  scraped  horse-radish,  and 
if  it  should  happen  that  the  fish  is  at 
alt  cracked,  lay  two  or  three  little 


pieces  of  parsley  upon  it,  so  as  to 
cover  the  crack.  The  sauces  given 
under  Turbot , Baked , may  all  be 
served  with  boiled  turbot.  Lobster 
Sauce  is  very  good ; when  used,  eomo 


Fio.  07. — Turbot  Kettle. 


coral  may  be  rubbed  through  a sieve 
and  sprinkled  over  the  fish.  Some 
cooks  have  an  idea  that  the  best  parts 
of  the  fish  lie  in  the  back,  therefore 
they  dish  the  turbot  with  the  dark  side 
uppermost.  However  this  may  be, 
the  turbot  looks  best  with  the  white 
side  on  the  top.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  exact  time  for  boiling,  as 
turbot  varies  much  in  thickness  as 
well  as  in  size.  The  usual  tests  must 
be  applied.  The  fish  is  also  very  good  if 
boiled  in  Couet  Bouillon  au  Blanc. 
The  illustration  above  shows  the  shape 
of  a proper  turbot  kettle ; they  aro 
generally  of  steel  or  copper,  and 
measure  from  twenty  to  twenty-six 
inches  in  length.  An  ordinary  kettle 
with  drainer,  if  wide  enough,  will 
answer  very  well. 

Turbot,  Boiled,  to  Carve.— 

The  accompanying  illustration  will 
give  a correct  idea  of  the  way  of 


a 


Fiq.  58.— Carving  Turbot.  '/ 
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serving  turbot,  or  any  similar  fish. 
First,  pass  the  fish  knife  straight  down 
from  a to  b.  Then  take  even  slices 
from  c to  cl,  and  c to  c,  leaving  the 
hone  clear,  and  giving  some  of  the  best 
part  to  each  person,  viz.,  from  the 
head. 

Turbot,  Broiled.— Clean  a small 
turbot,  and  dry  it  well.  Lay  it  on  a 
dish,  sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt 
on  it,  and  pour  over  it  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  oil  and  two  of  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice.  When  it  is  to  be  dressed 
'place  it  in  a double  broiler,  and  broil 
it  before  a slow  clear  fire.  Turn  it 
every  five  or  six  minutes,  and  on 
each  occasion  brush  it  over  with 
the  marinade  in  the  dish. 

Turbot,  Cold,  to  Re-heat.— 

This  can  bo  done  in  a great  many 
ways  ; indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  any 
recipe  for  re-heating  cold  fish  of  any 
other  white  kind  is  applicable  to 
turbot.  That  is  so  far  as  good  recipes 
go  ; we  do  not  mean  that  a very  plain 
method  should  be  followed ; for  turbot 
being  somewhat  expensive  to  start 
with,  is  worthy  good  materials  in  the 
concoction  of  a rechauffe,  and  should 
always  be  nicely  and  suitably  garnished. 
There  are  few  nicer  dishes  than  turbot 
heated  in  any  good  sauce,  bechamel, 
melted  butter,  crayfish,  shrimp,  an- 
chovy, &c.,  from  which  it  should  take 
its  name.  All  that  is  needed  is  to 
divide  the  fish  into  flakes,  and  lay  it  in 
the  sauce  until  heated  through.  Then 
turn  it  on  a hot  dish,  in  the  centre  of 
a border  of  rice,  potatoes,  or  macaroni 
(see  Index),  and  garnish  suitably. 
The  kind  of  sauce  used  will  indicate  the 
necessary  materials;  cut  lemons  are 
never  out  of  place,  whatever  may  be 
the  other  ingredients ; and  small 
quenelles  always  look  nice  on  a border, 
the  tiny  quenelle  moulds  being  used 
for  them.  Or  if  the  turbot  be  simply 
heated  in  white  sauce,  with  some 
grated  cheese  to  flavour,  a border  of 
macaroni,  lightly  arranged  round  it, 
is  suitably  garnished  with  small 
croquettes  of  macaroni  and  cheese,  or 
with  grated  cheese  only,  shaken  over-  | 


the  macaroni  border,  and  lemon  and 
parsley  round.  Small  mushrooms  are 
also  useful  as  adjuncts  to  fish. 

For  curry,  vol-au- vents,  &c.,  turbot 
is  an  excellent  fish. 

Turbot,  Cold,  to  Serve.— A 

small  fish,  cooked  whole  by  boiling, 
preferably  in  Court  Bouillon  au 
Blanc,  makes  a delicious  dish  if 
accompanied  by  a nice  cold  sauce  ( see 
Sauces),  and  some  salad  ( sec  Salads). 
If  the  sauce  is  served  with  it,  the  fish 
must  be  garnished  with  aspic,  &c.,  in 
the  usual  way;  but  if  the  sauce  is 
spread  over  it,  very  little  else  is 
required.  To  smooth  the  sauce,  take 
a palette  knife,  and  dip  it  in  cold 
water.  Fillets  of  anchovy,  olives,  and 
truffles  may  be  used  together,  with 
aspic  for  a border,  if  a really  elaborate 
dish  is  required.  Beetroot,  cucumber, 
&c.,  are  also  suitable.  (See  Gar- 
nishes.) 

Turbot  en  Coquilles.— Re- 
quired : cold  turbot,  one  tablespoonful 
of  button  mushrooms,  one  truffle, 
seasoning,  two  eggs,  a little  sauce, 
sherry,  and  butter. 

Free  the  fish  from  skin  and  hone, 
cut  it  into  tiny  dice  ; cook  the  mush- 
rooms in  a little  butter,  cut  them 
small,  also  the  truffle ; mix  together, 
add  salt  and  pepper,  a teaspoonful  of 
wine  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  some 
creamy  bechamel,  about  five  or  six 
tablespoonfuls  ; there  should  be  the 
same  measure  of  turbot.  Butter  some 
small  china  or  plated  shells  ; fill  them 
with  the  mixture,  and  set  them  on  the 
drainer  of  a fish  kettle,  or  in  a large 
steamer  over  boiling  water,  until  just 
hot  through ; or  they  may  be  set  on  a 
large  meat  stand,  over  a tin  of  boiling 
water  in  the  oven,  or  on  a range. 
Then  boil  the  eggs  hard ; rub  both 
the  yolk  and  white  through  a sieve ; 
sprinkle  the  tops  of  the  shells  with  the 
two,  to  form  a design,  using  also  a 
morsel  of  truffle  or  lobster  coral ; serve 
hot  on  a dish,  covered  with  a serviette, 
either  as  dressed  ffsh  or  an  entree. 

Turbot  en  Coquilles,  d la 
Roxane. — Prepare  the  mixture  as 
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above,  except  that  the  truffle  is  omitted; 
a tablespoonful  of  cooked  lobster, 
pounded  and  sieved,  should  take  its 
place.  Lino  the  shells  with  fried 
crumbs,  and  coat  them  with  the  same ; 
after  filling,  adding  some  oiled  butter. 
Brown  in  a quick  oven,  and  garnish 
the  tops  with  lobster  coral  or  chopped 
lax. 

^Tuvbot  en  Darioles,  a la 
Julienne. — Take  some  cooked  turbot, 
free  from  bone  and  skin ; put  half  a 
pound  in  a mortar,  with  seasoning  to 
taste,  and  two  tablospoonfuls  of 
bechamel,  or  good  white  sauce ; pound 
them,  then  pass  through  a sieve. 
Make  a sauce  by  mixing  a gill  each  of 
thick  cream  and  mayonnaise,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  anchovy  essence,  and 
rather  more  than  the  same  measure  of 
chopped  lax  ; colour  the  mixture  pink. 
Have  ready  some  small  dariole  moulds 
of  white  china ; fill  them  with  alternate 
layers  of  fish  and  sauce,  letting  the  » 
latter  form  both  the  bottom  and  top 
layers.  Prepare  some  julienne  shreds, 
from  cooked  carrot  and  beetroot,  and 
some  raw  shredded  cucumber  ; sprinkle 
these  lightly  all  over  the  surface  just 
before  serving  (the  beetroot  and 
cucumber  should  be  lightly  dressed 
with  salad  oil),  then  all  round  the 
% edges  of  the  darioles,  put  chopped 
* aspic,  using  a small  bag  and  pipe. 

Turbot  en  Darioles,  a la 
Jacques. — Prepare  the  fish  as  above, 
but  add  an  ounce  of  butter  when 
pounding.  Make  the  sauce  with  green 
mayonnaise,  and  omit  the  lax.  Fill  the 
moulds,  and  on  the  top,  in  place  of  the 
strips,  put  tiny  dice  of  raw  cucumber, 
dressed  with  oil ; add  a little  chopped 
parsley,  and  garnish  tho  edges  with 
pink  aspic.  These,  and  the  above, 
should  bo  served  very  cold. 

Turbot  en  Mayonnaise.  — 

Take  a medium  sized  fish,  and  remove 
the  fiesh  in  four  fillets ; placo  them 
together  again  on  a buttered  tin,  so 
that  the  fish  may  be  served  in  its 
original  shape;  sprinkle  the  juice  of 
a lemon  over,  and  lay  a sheet  of  white 
papor,  well  buttered,  on  the  top  : sot 

G* 


the  tin  in  a gentle  oven,  and  cook  the 
fish  thoroughly;  the  time  must  be 
calculated  by  its  thickness.  Then 
set  it  aside  until  quite  cold.  Take  it 
up  carefully,  and  put  it  on  a dish ; 
mask  it  with  mayonnaise,  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  let  the  layer 
be  smooth.  Then  put  in  a bag 
some  Anchovy  Cream,  or  Lobster 
Cream  (see  Cold  Sauces)  ; and, 
with  a plain  pipe,  ornament  the  edge 
of  the  fish,  leaving  a little  space 
between ; fill  up  the  spaces  with 
green  mayonnaise,  also  from  a bag; 
sprinkle  the  first  decoration  with  a 
pinch  of  chopped  gherkin  or  capers, 
and  tho  second  with  lobster  coral  or 
chopped  lax.  Then,  all  over  the  top 
of  the  fish,  form  any  pattern  with  the 
same  decorative  media,  viz.,  gherkin 
or  capers,  lobster  or  lax,  with  some 
truffle,  chopped  finely,  and  chopped 
parsley  or  chervil.  Next,  form  a 
border  on  the  dish,  of  chopped  aspic, 
with  some  prawns,  shrimps,  lobster 
claws,  or  slices  of  lobster;  or  cut 
the  aspic  into  cubes,  or  other  shapes, 
and  alternate  them  with  the  foregoing 
ingredients,  together  with  sliced  lemon, 
cucumber,  or  little  bunches  of  dressed 
green  salad ; and  stoned  olives. 

This  is  a very  ornamental  dish, 
suitable  for  a cold  collation  of  any 
kind.  It  may  be  simplified  consider- 
ably, and  fillets  of  fish  can  bo  coated 
with  mayonnaise,  and  dressed  more 
or  less  elaborately  according  to  re- 
quirements. (See  Salads.  ) 

Turbot  Moley.  ( See  Meat 
Moley.) — Follow  the  directions,  using 
for  the  foundation  either  fish  stock,  or 
a mixture  of  that  and  milk.  White 
fish  of  all  sorts  may  be  used  up,  but  a 
mixture  of  turbot  and  lobster — if  only 
a ladleful  of  lobster  sauce  to  a pound 
of  fish — will  be  found  very  delicious. 
In  our  opinion,  a smaller  proportion  of 
onion,  and  a larger  amount  of  potato, 
is  nicer  for  a fish  moley ; and  wo  find, 
though  it  is  a departure  from  the 
original,  that  a few  drops  of  anchovy 
essence  are  a decided  improvement, 
both  to  the  fish  and  tho  potatoes  which 
accompany  it. 
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Turbot,  Ragout  of.  — Required : 
ono  pound  of  raw  turbot,  half  a glass 
of  light  wine,  ono  egg,  half  a lemon, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  salt,  cayenne, 
half  an  ounce  of  dour,  &c.,  as  below. 

Butter  a dish  (to  send  to  table)  and 
coat  it  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 
Cut  the  fish  into  dice,  cook  it  in  the  dis- 
solved butter  and  juice  of  the  lemon  for 
twenty  minutes,  or  thereabouts ; then 
add  the  dour,  mixed  with  the  wine ; 
boil  up,  take  from  the  fire,  and  beat 
in  the  egg,  with  seasoning  to  taste, 
and  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  melted 
butter  or  white  sauce ; pour  into  the 
dish,  and  spi inkle  more  grated  cheese 
over,  with  a few  bread  crumbs ; an 
ounce  or  more  of  butter,  oiled,  should 
he  poured  over.  Set  this  in  a tin  of 
hot  water  for  ten  minutes,  in  a mo- 
derate oven,  then  brown  the  surface 
delicately,  just  before  serving. 

Another  way.— Instead  of  grated 
cheese,  use,  for  lining  the  dish  some 
cooked  pipe  macaroni  cut  into  short 
pieces,  half  an  inch  or  less  ; £11  up  as 
above,  and  cover  the  top  with  more 
macaroni,  cut  in  the  same  way.  Brush 
over  with  oiled  butter,  and  after  first 
heating  through  in  the  oven,  sprinkle 
fried  crumbs  over,  and  serve. 

Turbot  Ragout,  Iced,  a la 
Walmcotte.  — First  free  a ripe 
tomato  from  pips,  cut  it  up,  and  add 
to  it  a teaspoonful  of  French  capers, 
cut  up,  a teaspoonful  of  smoked  salmon 
in  thin  shreds,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
cooked  turbot,  the  white  part  only,  in 
shreds  or  dice,  a little  cayenne  vinegar 
and  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a little  pale 


aspic.  Stir  over  ico  until  just  beyond 
the  liquid  point,  but  not  on  the  point 
of  setting  ; then  take  some  small  shell 
moulds,  either  of  the  shapes  shown  in 


Fig.  59,  and  fill  them,  taking  care  to 
level  the  tops.  Set  them  in  an  ice 
cave  to  cool,  then  turn  out.  Dish 
them  on  a bed  of  salad ; garnish  with 
smoked  salmon  and  shreds  of  tomato, 
and  some  pink  aspic. 

This  is  a dainty  dish  for  al  fresco 
fare,  or  a ball  supper  ; any  fish,  sole  or 
whiting  preferably,  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way,  and  chopped  lax  does  as 
well  as  ordinary  smoked  salmon. 

Weaver. — The  great  weaver  is 
about  a foot  in  length ; is  armed  with 
sharp  spines,  which  are  usually  cut 


FiO.  60.— Weaver. 


off  before  the  fish  comes  into  market. 
It  is  a sort  of  marine  perch,  very 
good  eating.  The  lesser  weaver  is 
the  more  common  on  our  coasts,  and 
having  the  faculty  of  striking  with  its 
sharp  spines,  is  often  called  the  “ sting 
fish.”  . 

Whelks. — The  whelks  should  bo 
procured  alive,  washed  in  fresh  water, 
and  put  in  salt  and  water  to  boil ; the 
small  ones,  which  are  eaten  like 
periwinkles,  take  from  forty  to  fifty 
minutes ; and  large  ones,  with  shells 
as  large  as  an  egg,  need  an  hour  and 
a half ; they  are  sometimes  fried  after 
boiling,  but  are  indigestible  at  the 
best,  and  the  majority  will  do  well  to 
avoid  them  altogether,  or  use  them 
for  stock  for  fish  soups  only. 

Whitebait.— This  favourite  fish 
belongs  especially  to  London ; it  is 
found  in  the  Thames  as  far  as  Black- 
wall.  The  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  parentage  is  great ; many  suppose 
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that  it  is  the  fry  of  the  sprat,  the 
smelt,  and  other  fish ; some  contend 
that  it  is  the  fry  of  the  herring; 
others  assert  that  it  is  a distinct 
species  of  the  herring  tribo.  It 
should  be  obtained  fresh  and  un- 
broken, and  put  on  ice  if  not  wanted 
as  soon  as  brought  in ; it  is  served 
fried,  plain,  or  devilled,  with  cut 
lemons  and  brown  bread  and  butter ; 
it  needs  no  sauce.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  fry  of  various  species  of  fish 
are  often  treated  as  whitebait,  and  if 
not  too  large,  with  a fair  amount 
of  success.  Whitebait  is  usually  ex- 
pensive. 

Whitebait,  Mock.— Cut  up  any 

raw  white  fish  into  strips,  as  nearly 
the  size  of  whitebait  as  possible ; fry 
and  serve  them  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  Whatever  the  fish  used,  it  must 
be  very  firm  and  fresh,  carefully 
filleted  and  flattened  out,  that  the 
strips  may  be  even. 

Whitebait,  to  Fry.— Put  the 

fish  in  a sieve  when  required,  and 
pick  it  over  (to  free  it  from  any  other 
fish  which  sometimes  get  mixed  in, 
as  shrimps,  &c.,  together  with  bits  of 
weed),  then  put  a dozen  or  two  at  a 
time  on  a cloth,  with  plenty  of  flour  ; 
shake  it  over  them,  then  pick  them  up 
lightly,  and  put  enough  of  them  in  a 
frying  basket  to  cover  the  bottom  ; 
give  it  a gentle  shake  before  putting 
it  in  the  hot  fat,  then  plunge  it  in,  and 
fry  just  until  crisp;  when  you  can 
hear  them  “shake”  in  the  pan  they 
nrc  done ; that  is  to  say,  to  bo  correct, 
when,  by  shaking  the  pan,  the  fish 
can  be  heard  to  make  a rustling  noise. 
In  the  matter  of  colour,  tastes  differ; 
some  like  this  little  fish  brown  ; but  it 
should  bo  pale  and  crisp.  Some  cooks 
say  that  it  should  be  scarcely  browned  ; 
in  fact,  nearer  to  grey.  As  soon  as 
done,  dish  on  a hot  dish  covered  with 
a serviette,  and  garnish  with  fried 
parsley. 

Another  way. — In  the  above  method 
wo  have  made  no  mention  of  another 
one,  sometimes  employed,  and  con- 
sidered by  some  the  only  correct  one  ; 


that  is,  to  fry  the  fish,  a small  quan- 
tity at  a time  until  crisp  enough  to 
turn  out,  and  then  to  put  the  basket 
nearly  filled  with  the  fish,  a second 
time  into  hot  fat  (another  supply), 
and  to  hold  them  in  for  a few 
seconds,  and  again  let  them  crisp 
and  slightly  brown.  This,  of  course, 
incurs  extra  trouble  and  expense,  and 
many  good  cooks  contend  that  the 
first  mode  is  equally  good. 

If  the  fish  stick  together  in  the 
flouring,  they  must  be  carefully  separ- 
ated with  the  fingers. 

Whitebait,  '-Devilled,  is  fish 
cooked  in  the  above  way,  then  sprin- 
kled with  cayermc  and  a little  salt, 
and  well  shaken  together  before 
dishing,  by  turning-  them  into  a 
clean,  hot  cloth,  and  taking  hold  of 
the  opposite  comers.  Sometimes,  at 
large  dinners,  whitebait  are  served 
in  the  foregoing  ways,  and  also 
dressed  with  pepper  (black),  making 
three  dishes.  To  know  when  the 
fat  is  the  right  heat,  see  Frying. 

Whiting. — This  is  not  a very 
tasty  fish,  but  very  delicate,  and  so 
digestible  as  to  have  earned  the  title 
of  “ sea  chicken.”  It  may  be  cooked 
in  almost  any  way,  and  a sauce  of  a 
piquant  nature  improves  it.  Cost 
from  2d.  to  6d.  on  an  average, 
but  sometimes  much  more.  When- 
ever fish  is' ordered  for  an  invalid, 
whiting  may  bo  given  (suitably 
cooked)  with  impunity.  Boiling  or 
steaming  is  a method  which  ensures  a 
delicate  and  easily  digested  dish, 
though  somewhat  insipid,  and  not 
recommended  for  ordinary  fare.  Whi- 
ting will  not  keep  well;  when  stale 
and  flabby  (and  sometimes  burst  open) 
it  should  not  be  eaten. 

Whiting  Pout. — The  whiting- 
pout,  otherwise  known  as  the  bib, 
the  brassy,  and  the  pout,  is  an  ex- 
cellent fish,  which  is  not  so  highly 
esteemed  as  it  deserves  to  be,  possibly 
becauso  it  may  be  purchased  in  the 
places  where  it  is  abundant  at  a 
trifling  cost.  It  possesses  the  singular 
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power  of  inflating;  the  membranes 
which  cover  tho  oyes  and  other  parts 
of  the  head,  which,  when  thus  dis- 
tended, have  the  appearance  of 
bladders.  It  is  probably  from  this 
that  it  derives  its  name  of  pout.  It 
is  a deeper  and  stouter  fish  than  the 
whiting,  and  its  flesh  is  firmer,  drier, 
and  less  delicate.  It  seldom  exceeds 
twelve  inches  in  length.  It  should  be 
oaten  very  fresh,  and  may  be  cooked 
in  every  way  like  whiting.  It  is  im- 
proved by  being  salted  for  twelve 
hours,  and  still  further  improved  by 
being  dried  in  a current  of  air.  To 
vary  the  flavour  of  the  fish,  slightly 
smoke  it  over  a wood  fire,  then  broil 
it.  The  great  Soyer  pronounced  this 
fish  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  red 
mullet. 

Whiting,  Baked.— One  of  the 

nicest  ways  is  to  prepare  the  fish  with 
egg  and  crumbs  as  if  for  frying.  A 
tin  should  be  ready,  containing  some 
liquid  butter,  with  which  the  fish  is 
to  be  basted.  A buttered  paper  is 
then  to  be  laid  over,  and  the  fish 
cooked  in  a quick  oven,  so  that  the 
process  may  resemble  frying  as  much 
as  possible.  It  must  be  well  drained, 
and  nicely  browned.  Remove  the 
paper  a short  time  before  it  is  done. 
For  sauces  see  Whiting,  Fried  ; or 
serve  shrimp,  anchovy,  Dutch,  or  any 
of  the  usual  kinds  with  it.  Plain 
melted  butter,  flavoured  with  tarragon 
and  chervil,  or  tarragon  vinegar  only, 
is  liked  by  some. 

Whiting,  Broiled. — Clean  the 
fish,  and  dry  in  a cloth  ; after  flouring, 
brush  over  with  beaten  egg,  then 
dip  them  in  fine  crumbs,  and  season 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  with  a 
pinch  of  herbs  in  fine  powder.  Dip 
them  into  clarified  butter,  and  mark 
with  the  back  of  a knife  or  a skewer, 
in  a few  places  on  each  side  the  fish 
in  a slanting  direction.  Broil  slowly, 
and  serve  as  if  fried.  A Dutch  oven 
is  best  for  these,  and  during  the 
cooking  they  should  be  moistened 
with  butter.  The  livers  of  whiting 
arc  considered  a dainty  morsel,  and 


should  be  cooked  and  served  with 
them. 

Whiting,  Fried.— Wash,  skin, 
and  dry  the  fish;  flour  it,  shake  off 
all  that  does  not  adhere;  egg  and 
crumb  tho  fish  (the  tail  should  be 
fastened  in  the  mouth),  smooth  it, 
and  drop  into  hot  fat.  A golden 
brown  is  the  shade  required.  Drain, 
and  dish  on  a paper  or  serviette,  and 
fill  the  centre  of  the  fish  with  fried 
parsley.  Send  cut  lemon  and  cay- 
enne to  table  if  for  breakfast ; or 
sauce  if  for  luncheon  or  dinner.  A 
very  good  one  is  the  hot  Tartare 
Sauce  (American).  Mandarins’ Sauce 
is  equally  suitable. 

Whiting  coated  with  French  Fry- 
ing Batter  is  a good  dish  if  filed 
crisply.  Yery  small  fish  can  he  fried 
like  smelts,  and  served  with  cucumber 
sauce. 

Whiting,  to  Skin.— Owing  to 
the  thinness  of  the  skin,  and  the  ten- 
derness of  the  flesh,  great  care  is 
required  to  avoid  ragginess.  As  a 
rule,  this  operation  is  performed  by 
the  fishmonger.  The  fish  should  be 
held  firmly ; the  fins  are  first  cut  off, 
and  with  them  a morsel  of  the  skin  ; 
this  makes  an  incision,  and  by  running 
the  thumb  up  to  loosen  the  skin,  and 
then  removing  it  from  head  to  tail, 
carefully,  the  process  is  not  difficult. 
Tho  skin  is  taken  from  the  head  after- 
wards. Fresh  haddocks  are  skinned 
in  this  way  ; so  are  eels,  but  from  their 
slippery  nature  they  must  be  held 
very  firmly.  Yery  small  ones  are 
sometimes  cooked  with  the  skin  on, 
then  they  must  be  rubbed  with  a cloth 
dipped  in  salt,  while  held  by  the  head 
in  the  left  hand.  This  is  applicable 
to  any  fish  of  a similar  kind  and 
shape. 

Whiting  with  Herbs— Re- 
quired : three  medium  - sized  fish, 

filleted,  seasoned  and  rolled  as  for 
Whiting  with  Shrimps;  a large 
tablcspoonful  each  of  chopped  parsley, 
shalots,  and  button  mushrooms ; a gill 
of  wine  (Chablis),  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  salt,  cayenne,  vinegar,  and  four 
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ounces  of  butter.  Garnish  as  under- 
mentioned. 

Have  ready  a tin,  any  shape,  hut  it 
should  he  -wide  enough  to  just  hold  the 
lish  when  laid  close  together.  Put  in  it 
the  wine  and  lemon  juice  ; lay  the  fish 
in,  and  sprinkle  with  the  parsley,  &c. 
Work  into  the  butter  a little  salt,  an- 
chovy essence,  cayenne,  and  a pinch  of 
nutmeg,  using  a wooden  spoon  ; when 
creamy,  lay  a piece  on  each  fillet  of 
fish ; cover  with  buttered  paper,  and 
set  the  tin  in  another  containing  hot 
water,  and  cook  in  the  oven  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  Dish  the  fish  in  a 
pyramid  form,  add  a spoonful  of  white 
roux  to  the  gravy,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  herbal  wine  mixed  with  an  equal 
measure  of  caper  vinegar,  and  the  fish 
stock  ;*  give  a boil  up,  but  do  not 
skim,  and  pour  over  the  fish.  Garnish 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  until  fancy 
shaped  slices  of  lemon,  sprigs  of 
parsley,  button  mushrooms,  glazed, 
and  tiny  croutons.  The  mushrooms 
should  be  placed  each  on  a croflton, 
then  a slice  of  lemon  with  parsley ; 
some  chopped  parsley  and  mushrooms 
should  also  be  shaken  on  the  top  of 
the  sauce.  Serve  as  an  entree. 

Whiting  with  Shrimps.— In- 
quired : three  medium-sized  fish,  half 


* This  should  he  boiled  down  to  half  a 
gill. 


a pint  of  freshly  shelled  shrimps,  half 
a pint  of  stock,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  under. 

The  fish  should  be  prepared  and 
skinned,  then  divided  into  fillets  by 
cutting  down  the  back  on  each  side, 
from  head  to  tail,  taking  the  flesh  off 
close  to  the  bone ; each  is  to  he  again 
divided ; this  gives  twelve  pieces. 
Season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  brush 
over  with  warm  butter,  and  roll  up. 
Lay  them  close  together  in  a tin,  with 
a little  wine,  and  a glass  of  French 
vinegar.  Boil  the  bones  down  for 
stock  (see  Stocks)  ; strain  it,  and  add  a 
little  of  it  to  the  vinegar ; then  cover 
with  buttered  paper,  and  bake  for  ten 
to  twelve  minutes  in  a good  oven. 
Dish  the  fish,  add  the  rest  of  the  stock 
to  the  gravy  in  the  tin,  put  in  a tea- 
spoonful of  brown  roux,  and  boil  up : 
season  to  taste,  then  stir  in  the  shrimps ; 
when  hot  through  pour  into  the  centre 
of  the  dish,  the  whiting  forming  an 
outer  circle. 

The  fish  should  be  prepared  early  to 
give  time  for  the  stock.  A.  small, 
fresh  haddock  is  good  thus  cooked ; 
it  is  made  firmer  for  filleting  it 
sprinkled  with  salt  an  hour  befoiG 
using,  then  wiped  well,  and  dried  in  a 
soft  cloth,  in  which  it  should  be  folded 
for  a short  time.  So  prepared,  it  can 
be  cooked  in  any  of  the  ways  given 
for  whiting,  for  which  it  is  a good 
substitute. 
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ENTREES,  MADE  DISHES,  AND 
RELEVES. 


HOT  ENTESES. 

On  glancing-  at  the  above  heading,  the  first  thought  of  some  will  probably 
be,  why  entrees  and  made  dishes  ? an  entree  is  a made  dish.  So  it  is ; 
but  a made  dish  is  not  necessarily  an  entree.  Hence  the  distinction, 
although  some  of  the  made  dishes  of  another  section  of  this  chapter  could 
be  served  as  entrees.  But  we  will  first  consider,  briefly,  the  main  features 
of  an  entree  proper.  An  entree  is  a light,  delicate,  and  daintily  served 
dish,  complete  in  itself ; i.e.  the  sauce  or  gravy  is  served  in  the  dish, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  deep  enough  to  hold  it,  and  afford  scope  for 
garnish  ; for  the  dish  should  be  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  palate,  the 
one  beiug  affected  through  the  other.  Should  vegetables  form  part  of 
the  dish,  faultless  cooking  is  an  absolute  necessity,  or  the  dish  will  be  only 
half  complete. 

As  to  the  foundation  of  an  entree,  it  may  be  meat,  game,  poultry  or 
fish ; the  precise  form  in  which  it  appears  varying  according  to  the  style 
of  the  meal,  the  number  of  guests,  the  dish  which  immediately  precedes 
or  follows  the  entree  or  entx-ees,  and  to  other  circumstances.  As  a rule, 
where  two  entrees  appear,  they  should  differ  in  kind  and  appeai-ance ; for 
instance,  a dish  of  white  quenelles,  fowl,  veal,  or  rabbit,  with  a puree  of 
celery,  furnishes  a contrast  to  a civet  of  hare ; while  oyster  or  sweet- 
bread croquettes,  rissoles,  or  vol-au-vents  readily  suggest  themselves  ' 
as  suitable  dishes  to  follow  quails,  or  other  birds,  in  a rich  brown  sauce. 
By  the  way,  while  some  contend  that  birds,  when  served  as  an  entree, 
should  always  be  the  first  if  two  are  provided,  others  say  that  the  more 
delicately  flavoured  dish,  whatever  its  composition,  should  take  precedence ; 
but  such  minor  details  are  best  settled  by  an  intelligent  hostess.  In  the 
case  of  two  entrees,  one  hot  and  one  cold,  the  first-named  is  served  first. 
There  is  a good  reason  for  this,  for  wex-e  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  cook  to  determine  the  time  when  the  hot  one  would  be  needed,  and 
as  is  well-known,  every  minute  detracts  from  the  excellence  of  many 
dishes  (cutlets  are  a striking  example)  when  kept  waiting. 

We  said  that  the  saxxce  shoxxld  be  served  in  the  dish  ; but  an  exception 
may  be  made  in  the  case  of  souffles  and  little  dishes,  served  separately  to 
each  guest,  with  which  many  people  never  think  of  taking  any  sauce ; 
here  the  sauce  should  be  handed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  dozens  of 
delicious  entrees  are  of  the  dry  order  — kromeskies,  croquettes,  and  the 
like— because,  if  well  made,  i.e.  moist  inside,  they  require  no  sauce,  as 
they  may  be  said  to  contain  it ; and  the  same  remark  applies  to  patties, 
vol-au-vents,  and  other  delicate  pastry. 
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In  describing  an  entree  as  a light  and  delicate  dish,  at  the  risk  of 
being  misunderstood,  we  must  explain  that  we  are  assuming  the  usual 
order  of  service,  viz.,  the  entrees  before  the  releves.  When  this  order  is 
altered,  by  dispensing  with  the  releve,  in  the  form  of  a joint,  .an  entree  of  a 
more  solid  nature  is  required,  and  is  then  admissible.  At  some  houses,  the 
releve  always  precedes  the  entrees,  and  various  reasons  are  given  for  this. 
The  usual  explanation  is,  that  guests  who  do  not  care  to  attack  entrees 
until  they  have  partaken  of  a plainer  form  of  food,  ought  to  be  considered  ; 
or  that  those  who  are  really  hungry,  prefer  the  substantial  part  of  the  repast 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  meal.  Whether  this,  or  the  reverse  order  is  the 
better,  is  an  open  question,  for  very  high  authorities  find  much  to  say  on 
both  sides;  what  we  would  point  out  is  that,  when  the  remove  does 
precede  the  entree,  the  latter  may  be  as  light  in  kind,  and  as  delicate  in 
tiavour  as  circumstances  permit,  in  order  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  roast, 
so  often  of  game,  and  looked  forward  to  by  many  as  the  bonne  bouclie  of 
the  meal,  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  Taken  altogether,  entrees  afford 
full  scope  for  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  hostess,  and  for  the  skill  of 
the  cook. 

Our  remarks  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  entrees  in  tins, 
for  they  form  no  small  portion  of  the  stock  of  first-class  grocers;  and 
while  many  of  them  are  excellent  and  moderate  in  price,  yet  it  must  bo 
owned  that  to  others,  the  term  entree  is  somewhat  of  a misnomer.  One 
caution  may  be  enforced  in  connection  with  all,  viz.,  never  leave  them  in 
the  tins  after  opening  them.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  they  are 
fully  cooked,  and  that  re-heating,  not  re-cooking,  is  all  that  is  needed; 
many,  iu  fact,  arc  over-cooked,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  dish  them  without 
spoiling  their  appearance;  though  much  may  bo  done  by  means  of 
garnish  to  hide  any  damage,  and  some  sauce,  thick  enough  to  mask  any 
broken  places,  often  proves  a real  boon. 

Of  the  best  quality  entrees,  put  up  by  leading  English  and  French 
films,  it  may  be  said  that  for  the  most  part,  they  are  in  every  sense  quite 
ready  for  table  ; no  addition,  either  of  seasoning  or  wine,  need  be  made  • 
but  in  dealing  with  goods  of  a lower  class,  especially  kidneys  and  meats 
which  are  somewhat  dry,  such  additions,  with  a little  good  stock  or  c^avy 
wiH  often  completely  transform  the  dish.  All  are  useful,  especially  in 
emergencies,  and  a few  tins  should  be  stocked  by  all  who  are  likely  to  be 
taken  unawares  by  unexpected  guests,  or  who  are  not  within  easy  reach 
oi  shops,  as  every  requirement  may  thus  be  met. 


Beef  Fillets  a la  Calcutta. — 

.Required  : seven  fillets  of  beef,  cut  in 
small  rounds,  and  beaten  out  flat  and 
even  ; bacon,  seasoning,  sauce,  and 
vegetables  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d. 

brush  the  fillets  with  oil,  and 
sprinkle  with  white  pepper  and 
cayenne ; lard  them,  grill  them 
lightly,  and  dish  in  a row,  over- 
lapping, on  the  top  of  a puree  of 


vegetables,  or  on  cooked  artichoke 
! bottoms.  Down  each  side  put  some 
j Sauce  a la  Calcutta  (in  Cold  Sauces), 
and  serve  instantly;  the  sauce  must 
not  stand. 

In  grilling  the  above,  or  any  other 
fillets  which  may  be  larded,  a de- 
parture from  the  usual  method  is 
necessary.  They  must  be  grilled  on 
the  under  side  only,  and  not  turned 
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to  displace  the  lardoons.  In  five 
minutes — more  or  less  in  proportion  to 
thickness — they  should  be  put  in  a 
sharp  oven  to  finish,  after  covering 
with  a buttcrod  paper.  When  done, 
if  not  brown  enough,  use  the  sala- 
mander ; brush  over  with  glaze,  and 
let  them  crisp  nicely ; they  should 
not  he  greasy.  Any  other  iced  sauce 
may  be  used  in  this  way,  the  dish 
taking  its  name  from  the  sauce. 
When  not  moulded,  the  sauce  can  bo 
cut  in  cubes  or  other  shapes,  just 
according  to  fancy. 

Beef  Fillets  a la  Kars- 
lake. — Required : a dozen  fillets  of 
beef,  truffles,  three  gills  of  Brown 
Sauce  No.  2,  seasoning,  butter,  wine, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  4s.  to  5s. 

The  fillets  should  be  oval,  the  size 
of  a large  egg,  and  about  the  third 
of  an  inch  thick ; and  after  brush- 
ing them  on  both  sides  with  salad 
oil,  and  seasoning  with  pepper  and 
cayenne,  they  should  be  grilled  for 
five  minutes.  The  brown  sauce 
should  then  be  heated,  and  after  the 
fillets  are  drained  well  they  should 
be  laid  in  the  sauce,  and  kept  at  sim- 
mering point  for  about  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  In  a separate  saucepan, 
have  the  trufflos  cut  into  dice  shapes, 
enough  to  fill  a couple  of  tablespoons, 
and  half  a gill  of  light  wine;  let 
them  simmer  for  a few  minutes ; then 
take  a hot  dish,  and  put  on  it,  to  form 
a border,  some  rice  boiled  as  for  curry, 
but  in  white  stock  instead  of  water. 
Arrange  the  fillets  and  sauce  in  the 
centre,  and  put  the  truffles  and  wine  all 
over  ; pour  a little  moi’e  brown  sauce 
round  the  rice,  and  all  over  it  put  a 
little  good  tomato  sauce,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  glaze.  This  should 
be  coloured  to  contrast  with  the 
rest  of  the  dish.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible. 

Beef  Fillets  a la  Marleigli. 

— Prepare  the  meat  and  gravy  just 
as  directed  in  the  following  recipe. 
Put  some  Potato  Puree  on  a hot 
dish,  making  it  pyramid  shape; 
rough  it  with  a skewer,  and  pour 


a little  thick  brown  sauce  mixed  with 
a morsel  of  glaze  over,  then  put  on  the 
top  some  Brown  Mushroom  Puree, 
from  a bag  with  a plain  pipe.  Dish 
the  fillets  round  the  potato,  and  pour 
the  gravy  round  the  fillets ; the  latter 
should  bo  glazed.  Warm  some  truffles 
in  stock  or  wine ; slice  them,  and  cut 
them  in  fancy  shapes ; put  one  of 
these  between  the  fillets ; chop  up  the 
remnants,  and  sprinkle  them  on  the 
sauce.  Two  or  three  medium-sized 
ones  will  be  wanted.  If  no  truffles 
are  handy,  use  pickled  walnuts  for  the 
garnish,  and  chop  up  a mushroom  or 
two  for  putting  on  the  sauce. 

Beef  Fillets  a la  Namrton. 

— Required : seven  fillets  of  beef, 

three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut 
into  oval  pieces ; seasoning,  & c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d. 

Bat  the  fillets  out,  lay  them  on  a 
dish,  and  mix  a little  lemon  juice,  half 
a gill  of  salad  oil,  some  pepper,  a dust 
of  cayenne,  a pinch  of  thyme  and 
bay-leaf  in  powder,  and  a little 
chopped  onion.  Marinade  the  fillets 
in  the  mixture  for  a couple  of  hours, 
turning  often,  then  drain,  and  saute 
them  in  hot  butter.  They  will  take 
from  seven  to  ten  minutes  if  the  meat 
is  well  hung,  rather  more  if  fresh. 
When  the  gravy  clots  on  the  surface 
they  are  ready.  Put  them  on  a very 
hot  dish  near  the  fire,  and  prepare  the 
gravy  by  boiling  a gill  of  brown 
sauce,  half  a gill  of  gravy  from  roast 
beef,  a tablespoonful  of  sherry,  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice;  season  to 
taste,  and  dish  the  fillets  overlapping, 
straight  down  the  centre  of  a Block 
Croustade,  slightly  hollowed,  then 
pour  half  the  gravy  over.  Round  the 
fillets,  put  some  macaroni  cooked  in 
stock,  and  pour  over  it  the  rest  of  the 
gravy.  Garnish  with  glazed  croutons. 

Beef  Fillets  with  Shrimps. 

— Required  : nine  fillets  of  beef,  some 
potatoes,  shrimps,  and  sauce  as  below. 
Cost,  about  4s. 

Lard  the  fillets  round  the  edge  only, 
then  cook  them  as  directed  for  Beef 
Fillets  a la  Calcutta.  Make  a 
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Potato  Border,  dish  the  fillets  cn 
couronne ; fill  up  the  centre  with 
Potato  Ribbons,  sprinkled  with  coral- 
line pepper.  Make  half  a pint  of 
Brown  Sauce  ; heat  a gill  of  picked 
shrimps  in  half  of  it,  and  put  some  in 
the  middle  of  each  fillet.  Then  add 
to  tho  remainder  a glass  of  sherry, 
and  a little  pepper;  boil  it  up,  and 
pour  it  round  the  dish.  This  may  ho 
served  for  dinner  in  place  of  a joint; 
or  in  a meal  of  a few  courses,  it  could 
follow  the  soup,  and  he  followed  by 
game  or  poultry.  A large  steak, 
nicely  grilled,  is  excellent  served  in 
the  same  way.  The  sauce  should  ho 
coloured  with  a little  carmine,  and 
prawns  can  he  used  iu  place  of 
shrimps.  A pat  of  Anchovv  Butter 
should  be  put  under  the  steak. 

Baef  Olives  d.  la  Game.— 

Required  : two  pounds  of  lean  steak, 
bacon,  seasoning,  gravy,  &c.,  as  below. 

Prepare  the  steak  as  directed  for 
Beef  Olives.  (See  Joints.)  After 
beating  it  out,  sprinkle  the  top  side 
with  a little  salt,  pepper,  grated  lomon 
peel,  nutmeg,  parsley  and  thyme ; lay 
on  some  strips  of  bacon,  roll  up,  tie 
with  tape,  and  put  in  a saute  pan 
with  a couple  of  ounces  of  clarified 
dripping  or  butter,  heated  to  the  point 
indicated  as  correct  for  instantaneous 
browning.  (See  p.  8.)  After  turning 
for  a few  minutes,  remove  them,  pour 
the  fat  off,  and  wipe  out  the  pan.  Then 
return  them,  and  pour  over  any  gravy 
or  sauce  such  as  would  do  for  hashing, 
or  with  game,  but  a vcx-y  thick  sauco  is 
not  desirable ; the  meat  will  cook 
better  in  a thin  one ; more  thickening 
can  be  added  towards  the  end.  Any 
of  the  adjuncts  for  hare,  &c.,  can  also 
bo  served  with  the  olives.  Time  to 
stew,  from  one  to  two  hours ; good 
quality  taking  the  minimum  time.  If 
the  meat  is  freshly  killed,  sprinkle  with 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  before  rolling 
it.  Cost  varies  with  sauce  and  adjuncts. 

Another  way. — Chop  a scalded  olive 
for  each  piece  of  meat,  and  mix  it 
with  bacon  and  seasoning ; then  add 
a few  olives,  whole,  to  the  gravy,  a 


short  time  before  serving  ; or  cook  the 
meat  in  a thin  Olive  Sauce. 

Boudins  a la  Heine. — Line 
some  small  buttered  moulds  with 
chicken  or  veal  mixture,  prepared  as 
for  quenelles.  ( See  Veal  Quenelles 
in  this  chapter.)  To  do  this  first  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  moulds.  Then  put  in 
more  meat,  and  press  it  to  the  sides ; 
make  a hollow  by  means  of  the  handle 
of  a wooden  spoon,  first  dipping  it  in 
warm  water,  then  fill  up  the  hollow 
with  a small  quantity  of  cooked  sweet- 
bread— it  should  ho  boiled  or  braised, 
not  fried — cut  in  tiny  dice,  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  thick 
bechamel.  Cover  with  more  quenello 
mixture,  and  smooth  the  tops.  Then 
poach  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
Have  ready  some  artichoke  bottoms, 
cooked,  and  masked  with  thick 
bechamel.  Dish  the  boudins  one  on 
each,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  dish 
put  a pile  of  the  same  vegetable  cut 
in  dice,  and  somo  asparagus  points, 
mixed  with  sauco  as  above.  Or  a 
Puree  of  Asparagus  may  he  used ; 
tho  points  being  separately  cooked, 
and  sprinkled  over  the  top. 

Bouclins,  Beef  and  Tomato. 

— Required  : some  Tomato  Butter, 
Tomato  Sauce,  a Vermicelli  Border, 
Beef  Sausage  Meat,  croutons,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  Gd.  each. 

Prepare  a mould  as  in  Chicken  in 
Vermicelli,  p.  212.  Butter  some 
boudin  moulds  (Fig  Gl),  and  dredge 


them  with  bread-crumbs;  shake  out 
all  the  loose  ones,  then  fill  them  with 
beef  sausage  meat  from  a bag  and 
pipe ; knock  them  on  the  table*;  they 
must  be  well  filled;  then  make  a 
hollow  with  the  finger,  or  a spoon 
handle,  dipped  in  hot  water ; fill  it  up 
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with  tomato  butter.  Cover  with  more 
sausage  meat,  and  level  the  tops.  Put 
a sheet  of  buttered’ paper  on,  and  bake 
in  a gentle  oven,  about  half  an  hour. 
Pass  a palette  knife  round,  turn  out 
carefully,  and  dish  them  on  the  border. 
Pour  brown  tomato  sauce  over  them. 
While  they  are  cooking,  a beef  sausage 
or  two  should  be  cooked,  by  frying  or 
broiling.  Then  make  some  round 
croutons ; put  a little  slice  of  the 
sausage  on  each,  and  mask  with  tomato 
butter;  use  these  for  garnishing  the 
base  of  the  mould,  with  small  cherry 
tomatoes,  fried  or  braised,  in  between. 
Fill  up  the  mould  with  Brown 
Macaroni,  garnished  on  the  top  with 
tomatoes  as  used  for  the  base. 

Boudins,  Mushroom  a la 
Charlacotte. — Required  : some  beef 
quenelle  mixture,  half  a gill  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  the  same  of  beef  gravy  or 
stock,  a pound  of  mushrooms,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  seasoning,  eggs,  maca- 
roni, &c.  Cost,  about  3s.  per  dozen. 

W ash  the  mushrooms,  cut  them  up, 
put  them  in  a pan  with  the  butter, 
some  seasoning,  a morsel  *of  shalot, 
chopped,  and  the  gravy  and  ketchup ; 
cook  and  sieve  the  mixture,  then  beat 
in  the  eggs,  two  good-sized,  or  three 
small.  Butter  some  small  moulds, 
sprinlde  with  grated  ham  and  bread- 
crumbs, line  them  with  the  quen- 
elle mixture,  and  put  some  of  the 
mushroom  in  the  centre,  then  cover 
with  more  quenelle  mixture.  Knock 
them  on  the  table,  so  as  to  well 
fill.  Then  cover  with  buttered  paper 
and  bake  in  a tin  filled  half  their  depth 
with  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  take  them  from  the  tin  (the  latter 
must  be  removed),  dry  them,  and  finish 
them  on  the  oven  shelf  for  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  more.  Turn  out,  and 
dish  on  a ring-shaped  croustade ; fill  up 
the  centre  with  macaroni  cooked  in 
stock,  and  pour  Brown  Mushroom 
Sauce  on  the  top.  Pour  a little 
Brown  Sauce  round,  and  serve  hot. 

Make  the  quenelle  mixture  as 
directed  for  Game  Quenelles  in  this 
chapter,  using  beef  in  place  of  game. 


Brains  in  Potato  Cases.— 

Required : half  a pint  of  Parsley 
Sauce,  two  eggs,  boiled  hard,  the 
brains  of  a sheep  or  calf,  and  a couple 
of  ounces  of  cooked  ham,  some  pota- 
toes, and  garnish  as  below. 

Prepare  the  eases,  round  or  oval,  as 
directed  for  Kidney  in  Potato  Cases, 
in  this  chapter.  Make  the  sauce,  and 
mix  the  cooked  ham  and  brains  with  it ; 
both  should  be  cut  in  dice ; heat  and 
season,  and  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
also  in  dice.  Finish  off  as  before,  and 
sprinkle  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
passed  through  a sieve.  A pinch  of 
powdered  thyme,  and  a drop  of  essence 
of  mace  or  nutmeg  should  be  added  to 
the  sauce ; a good  deal  of  the  success 
of  dishes  of  this  kind  depends  upon 
the  seasoning. 

Another  way. — After  filling  the 
cases,  put  the  rest  of  the  potato  mix- 
ture on  with  a spoon,  then  make  it 
smootli  with  a knife,  but  form  it  dome 
shaped.  Brush  over  with  the  yolk  of 
a raw  egg,  and  mark  with  a skewer, 
then  heat  in  a sharp  oven.  The  little 
cases  must  be  well  buttered.  In 
following  this  recipe,  put  the  yolks  of 
the  hard  eggs  into  the  sauce;  they 
may  be  cut  up  or  sieved.  Egg  sauce 
can  be  used  instead  of  parsley  sauce. 

Calf’s  Feet  a la  Blancraette. 

— Required  : two  feet,  sauce  as  below, 
eggs,  garnish,  &c.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  feet  should  be  boiled,  and  left 
to  cool : the  bones  removed,  and  the 
meat  cut  into  neat  pieces  of  equal  size. 
A pint  of  Bechamel  should  be  brought 
to  the  boil,  and  thickened  with  the 
yolks  of  two  raw  eggs  in  the  usual 
way,  then  flavoured  with  a single 
drop  of  almond  essence.  The  meat 
must  then  be  put  in,  and  left  until 
heated,  turned  on  a hot' dish,  and 
garnished  with  cut  lemons,  and 
croutons  coated  with  sieved  egg  yolk 
and  chopped  parsley.  When  almond 
flavouring  is  objected  to,  use  a little 
lemon  juice,  or  herbal  vinegar. 

Calf's  Feet  & l'Unez.  [See 
recipe  for  Sauce  Yerte.) — Make 
enough  sauce  to  coat  the  feet ; prepare 
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them  as  above,  heat  them  in  it,  and 
then  proceed  as  follows  : Make  some 
cooked  artichoke  bottoms  hot,  put 
some  of  the  meat  on  each,  leaving 
a margin,  then  round  the  edge  of 
the  artichoke,  put  a PurEe  of  Peas 
from  a bag  with  small  pipe.  On  the 
top  of  the  meat,  in  the  middle  of  the 
pile,  put  a small  ring-shaped  crouton; 
in  the  centre,  put  more  of  the  peas 
puree,  and  round  it,  on  the  ring,  place 
tiny  egg  balls ; the  croutons  should  be 
glazed,  and  the  balls  not  larger  than 
a pea.  [See  Garnishes.)  These  should 
be  put  hat  on  a dish,  tho  centre  being 
filled  with  more  peas  puree,  dotted 
about  with  egg  balls.  These  should 
be  the  size  of  a marble.  This  is  a 
very  pretty  dish.  Cost,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s. 

Calf's  Head  Croquettes.— 

These  will  furnish  a very  good  entree 
at  small  cost,  if  a little  care  be  exer- 
cised in  the  preparation.  Supposing 
the  remains  of  a head  cooked  for 
dinner,  with  some  of  the  sauce,  brains, 
and  tongue,  are  at  hand.  Cut  the  meat 
&c.,  small,  and  mix  with  enough  sauce 
to  form  a creamy  mass,  which  will 
mould  when  cold,  and  retain  its  shape. 
A little  strong  stock  will  assist  this.  It 
should  be  divided  into  portions  the 
size  of  a small  walnut,  floured,  dipped 
in  Pick  Frying  Batteii,  rather  thicker 
than  usual,  then  fried  in  verv  hot  fat. 
When  cooked,  the  inside  should  bo 
moist  and  creamy;  but  if  made 
largo,  the  fat  not  hot  enough,  or  the 
batter  not  thick  enough,  the  result 
will  be  failure.  Do  not  try  to  cook 
many  at  a time,  or  the  fat  will  bo  too 
much  reduced  in  temperature  to  brown 
and  crisp  them  properly.  Dish  nicely, 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

If  lilced,  a small  proportion  of 
cooked  veal  forcemeat  may  be  mixed 
with  the  above.  Or  some  forcemeat 
balls  can  be  cooked,  and  put  about 
the  dish  with  the  croquettes. 

Canapes  & la  Sliorncliffe. — 

nequired : a dozen  croutons,  cut  with 
a two  and  a quarter  inch  cutter  with 
a crimped  edge.  When  fried,  glaze 
the  edges  half  an  inch  round,  and 


sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley.  Make 
a mince  by  passing  half  a pound  of 
any  sort  of  cooked  game  through  a 
sieve,  add  two  or  three  ounces  of  pate 
de  foie  gras,  also  sieved,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  sherry,  in  which  a morsel  of 
glaze  has  been  dissolved,  the  same 
measure  of  truffle  essence,  and  brown 
sauce,  No.  2.  Make  this  hot  in  a bain- 
marie,  and  put  a little  heap  on  each 
crouton.  Cut  some  small  slices  of  the 
foie  gras,  free  from  fat ; heat  them 
as  above,  and  put  one  on  each  canape. 
Sprinkle  a few  fried  crumbs  over, 
and  serve  hot.  Cost,  indefinite. 

Chicken  Creams,  a la  Gra- 
hame.— Required  : six  ounces  of  raw 
chicken,  two  ounces  of  boiled  ham, 
four  ounces  of  Panada,  four  eggs,  half 
a glass  of  sherry,  half  a gill  of  13  it  own 
Sauce,  and  a quarter  ounce  of  glaze. 

Pound  and  sieve  the  ham  and 
chicken ; pound  the  panada,  add  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  mix  altogether,  and 
pound  again.  Dissolve  tho  glaze  in 
the  sauce,  add  the  wine,  and  whip  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  (two  only)  to  a froth. 
Blend  all  lightly,  and  season  with  salt 
and  popper,  and  a little  grated  lemon 
peel  and  nutmeg.  Butter  some  little 
fancy  moulds,  “ leaf,”  “ shell,”  &c. ; 
fill  them,  and  ebok  like  Quenelles. 
They  will  take  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  Turn  out  and  dish  them  on 
a shallow  ring  croustade,  with  a 
spinach  or  any  other  green  puree  in  the 
centre.  The  creams  are  to  rest  on 
the  pur6e,  the  bottoms  only  on  the 
croustade.  A gravy,  made  from  the 
bones,  and  thickened,  should  be  poured 
round.  Co3t,  about  2s.  Gd. 

Chicken  Creams,  a la  Victor. 

— Use  thick  supreme,  or  other  rich 
sauce,  in  place  of  the  wine,  glaze,  and 
brown  sauce  in  the  above  recipe.  Cook- 
in  the  same  way,  and  coat  the  creams 
with  thick  supreme  sauce  ; sprinkle 
them,  with  a little  chopped  parsley, 
and  sieved  egg  yolk,  and  serve  a pmee 
of  any  seasonable  vegetable  in  the 
centre.  If  a white  one,  mask  it  with 
supreme  sauce,  coloured  a pale  green. 
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If  a green  puree,  the  same  sauce  lef  t 
white  should  be  used.  Cost,  as  above. 

Chicken  in  Vermicelli. — Re- 
quired : milk,  eggs,  vermicelli,  chicken, 
and  garnish  as  under.  Cost,  2s.  to  2s.  Gd. 

Mix  half  a pint  of  milk  with  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  vermicelli ; let  it 
stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  add 
to  it  a little  cayenne,  chopped  onion, 
first  scalded,  and  a pinch  of  mace ; 
put  in  a clean  pan,  and  stir  to  the 
boil,  then  cook  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; take  it  from  the  fire,  add  salt, 
and  when  cool  beat  in  two  eggs,  first 
whisking  them  a little.  Then  beat  in 
half  a gill  of  cream.  Line  a plain 
border  mould  with  strips  of  cooked 
ham  and  tongue,  free  from  fat,  put 
in  the  vermicelli,  cover  and  steam  for 
half  an  hour.  Turn  out,  and  put  in 
the  centre  any  nice  mince  of  chicken. 
(See  Game  and  Poultry.)  Outside  the 
mould,  place  a few  croutons  with  a 
little  gOod  sauce,  as  maitre  d’hotel, 
veloute,  bechamel,  &c. 

In  steaming  the  mould,  place  a thick 
paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan ; 
or  cook  in  a potato  steamer,  letting 
the  water  simmer  only,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  well  to  place  a fold  of  paper 
in  the  steamer,  as  the  mould  requires 
steady  cooking. 

If  the  vermicelli  is  put  in  the  mould 
alternately  with  Chicken  Quenelle 
mixture,  a nicer  dish  will  be  the  result. 
In  putting  the  vermicelli  in,  a spoon 
must  be  wetted,  and  used  for  smooth- 
ing it.  Any  white  meat  can  take  the 
place  of  chicken. 

Chicken  Quenelles.— See  Veal 
Quenelles,  and  use  chicken  in  place 
of  veal. 

Corheilles  & la  Talbot.— Re- 
quired : a sheep’s  kidney,  a sweet- 

bread, some  sauce,  Bechamel  or  Rich 
Melted  Butter,  garnish,  &c. , as  below. 
(See  Corheilles  a la  Toulouse.) 
Prepare  the  moulds  as  therein  di- 
rected ; after  baking,  fill  with  a 
ragout  made  by  mincing  the  cooked 
kidney  and  sweetbread,  and  adding 
it  to  the  sauce,  just  enough  to  make 


a creamy  mixture  ; it  must  be  deli- 
cately seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
a squeeze  of  lemon  juice.  Have  ready 
a couple  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  pass 
the  yolks  through  a sieve,  and.  chop 
some  parsley.  Pill  the  baskets  with 
the  mince,  and  sprinkle  with  the  eggs 
and  parsley.  Instead  of  the  sweet- 
bread, the  brain  of  a calf,  lamb,  or 
sheep,  may  be  used : after  blanching, 
it  may  be  cooked  in  any  way  to 
preserve  its  colour.  A very  small 
proportion  of  cooked  calf’s  head  can 
also  be  mixed  in,  and  any  rich  white 
sauce  will  answer.  Cost,  2s.  to  2s.  Cd. 

Corbeilles  a la  Toulouse.— 

Required,  for  these,  some  pastry  made 
as  for  a Savoury  Fleur  (see  rushy) 
and  some  Ragout  a la  Toulouse.;  see 
recipe.  Cost,  Gd.  each,  or  more. 

Line  some  basket  moulds  with  the 
paste,  trim  neatly  round  the  edges, 
and  then  line  with  buttered  papers 
filled  with  rice ; bake  until  done, 
take  out  the  rice  and  papers,  and  put 
back  in  the  oven  for  a minute,  then 
fill  them  with  the  ragout,  and  sprinkle 
the  surface  with  a little  chopped 
truffle  and  lobster  coral.  The  handles* 
of  the  baskets  may  be  made  of  strips 
of  the  paste ; it  should  be  bent  be- 
fore baking  to  the  required  shape, 
and  a weight,  or  anything  sufficiently 
heavy,  must  be  placed  between  the 
pieces  to  keep  them  from  spreading, 
as  they  cannot  be  bent  after  baking. 
If  no  basket  moulds  are  at  hand 


Fig.  G2.— Deep,  Fluted  Patty  Pan., 

some  deep,  fluted  patty  pans,  round  oi 
oval,  may  be  substituted,  but  they  must 
have  wide  tops  and  small  bottoms. 
The  handles  look  prettier  if  the  strips 
of  paste  are  cut  with  a wheel  to  give 
them  a crimped  appearance. 


* See  Pastry  Baskets  in  Pastry. 
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The  illustration  (Fig.  62)  shows 
the  kind  of  patty  pans  referred  to; 
they  may  he  had  in  tin  or  copper,  and 
are  useful  for  many  purposes.  The 
wheel  paste  cutter  is  illustrated  under 
Pastry. 

Corbeilles,  Superlative.  (Sec 
the  recipe  above.) — -Pass  some  cooked 
game  through  a sieve  after  pounding 
it ; add  to  a gill  of  it  a tablespoonful  of 
sherry,  the  same  of  Brown  Sauce,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  F.umet  of  Game,  a 
chopped  truffle  and  a mushroom,  a half 
teaspoonful  of  sweet  herbs,  a table- 
spoonful  of  whipped  cream,  and  a little 
salt  and  pepper.  Stir  in  the  bain-marie 
until  hot,  then  fill  the  corbeilles,  and 
garnish  the  handles  with  a sprinkling 
of  egg  yolk,  boiled  hard  and  sieved. 
Tiny  leaves  of  pastry  can  he  baked, 
and  used  for  decorating  the  tops  after 
filling.  Cost,  variable. 

Creams,  Pigeon,  in  Cases. 

— Minco  the  meat  of  some  cooked 
birds,  and  mix  it  with  any  of  the 
sauce  or  gravy  that  may  be  left, 
just  enough  to  moisten  it.  Braised, 
stewed,  or  roasted  birds  can  be  used 
up  in  this  way.  Then  put  some  white 
farce  in  buttered  china  cases ; put  in 
the  mixture,  and  cover  with  more 
farce ; cook  as  directed  for  Quails  in 
Cases,  p.  221.  Then  take  the  cases  up, 
and  finish  by  masking  with  white  of 
egg,  &c.,  as  therein  directed. 

The  white  farce  may  be  from  veal  or 
Chicken  Quenelle  mixture  ; a table- 
spoonful of  cream,  and  the  same  of 
creamy  bechamel  being  added  to  four 
ounces.  A small  proportion  of  foie 
gras,  or  liver  forcemeat,  is  an  improve- 
ment ; if  any  stuffing  from  the  birds 
is  at  hand,  this  will  not  be  needed. 

Other  birds  may  bo  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Creams,  Veal,  a la  Dela- 
ville. — Itequired : some  Veal  Sausage 
Meat,  truffles,  sauco,  &c.,  as  below. 

Butter  some  little  fancy  moulds, 
and  put  tiny  stars  of  truffle  about 
them,  with  strips  of  cooked  tongue 
and  ham ; fill  with  the  sausage  meat, 
adding  to  half  a pound  a tablespoonful 


each  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and 
cream,  and  a dust  of  cayenne.  Poach 
these  just  like  quenelles;  time  ac- 
cording to  size.  Have  ready  a 
mixture  of  cucumber,  carrots  and 
turnips,  all  cut  into  rounds  or  olives 
(if  the  former,  they  should  be  the  sizo 
of  a nut),  and  nicely  cooked.  ( See 
Dressed  Vegetables.)  Some  arti- 
choke bottoms  should  be  heated  and 
put  round  a dish,  on  each  of  which 
ono  of  the  little  creams  should  be 
placed,  with  the  mixed  vegetables  in 
the  centre.  Make  some  Cream  Sauce, 
using  any  white  stock  for  the  basis ; 
flavour  with  Parmesan,  and  let  it  stand 
for  a few  minutes,  then  pour  some 
round  the  base,  and  some  in  the  middle 
of  tho  vegetables.  The  sauce  for  the 
base  should  be  coloured  pink  or  pale 
green.  Cost,  about  6d.  each. 

Croquettes  a la  Heine. — 

Required  : three  ounces  of  cooked 
chicken  (breast),  three  ounces  of  boiled 
sweetbread,  two  ounces  of  ham,  half 
a dozen  button  mushrooms,  an  ounce 
each  of  fine  flour  and  butter,  half  a 
gill  of  good  white  stock,  half  a gill  of 
cream,  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and  a 
little  lemon  juice,  bread-crumbs,  and 
an  egg.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Remove  the  skin  from  the  chicken, 
and  any  fat  from  the  ham ; mince  very 
finely ; cut  the  sweetbread  in  the  samo 
way.  Then  mix  together,  and  boil 
thoroughly,  the  flour,  butter,  cream, 
and  stock ; peel  the  mushrooms,  rinso 
them  in  lemon  juice,  and  chop  them 
small ; add  them,  with  tho  meat,  to  the 
panada,  and  spread  on  a buttered  dish. 
When  cool,  mould  them  into  small 
balls,  the  size  of  walnuts,  but  perfectly 
round  ; egg  and  crumb  them,  and  fry 
a pale  brown.  Garnish  with  fried 
parsley.  If  sauce  is  served  it  should 
be  rich,  Supreme  or  Sauce  Jaune,  for 
instance. 

These  arc  better  if  prepared  an 
hour  or  two  before  frying,  as  they 
become  firmer.  To  ensure  firmness, 
some  advise  a second  coating  of  egg 
and  crumbs.  This  is  not  desirable 
when  the  articles  are  very  small  and 
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delicate,  as  the  coating  is  then  apt  to 
bo  too  firm.  In  frying  them,  take 
care  not  to  lift  them  out  and  expose 
them  to  the  air  before  they  are  likely 
to  be  done,  or  they  may  burst.  Let 
them  drain  on  kitchen  paper  while 
the  parsley  is  fried,  and  serve  as  hot 
as  possible. 

Croquettes  au  Financiere. 

— Mince  very  finely  the  livers  of  two 
fowls,  a sweetbread,  six  small  mush- 
rooms, and  two  truffles.  Add  a 
shalot,  scalded.  Season  rather  highly 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  one  ounce 
of  butter  into  a stewpan,  let  it  melt, 
then  mix  with  it  very  smoothly 
and  slowly  a tablespoonful  of  flour. 
When  it  is  lightly  browned,  add  the 
mince,  and  a little  truffle  essence,  and 
simmer  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Add  a glass  of  light  wine  to  the 
mixture,  and  simmer  it  gently  for  a 
few  minutes  longer.  When  it  is  cold 
and  stiff,  mould  it  into  small  balls,  and 
fry  these  in  the  usual  way.  The 
sweetbread  should  be  parboiled  before 
using  it.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

Another  way. — If  no  sweetbread  is 
obtainable,  use  the  brain  of  a sheep  or 
calf,  boiled,  and  left  to  cool ; and  calf’s 
liver,  instead  of  fowl’s  can  be  used; 
but  it  must  bo  very  finely  minced,  or 
pounded  and  sieved. 

Another  way.— Mince  four  or  five 
small  oysters,  and  stir  in  the  mixture 
made  as  above ; reduce  the  oyster 
liquor,  and  add  some  of  it  instead  of 
half  the  wine.  Or  reserve  all  the 
liquor,  and  mix  it  with  bechamel,  then 
serve  it  with  the  croquettes.  Garnish 
with  fried  parsley. 

Croustades,  Grouse,  a la 
Danvers. — Required  : some  paste  as 
below,  grouse,  ham,  tongue,  truffles, 
stock,  &c.  Cost,  about  Gd.  each. 

Line  small  moulds,  one  for  each 
person,  with  the  short  paste  given 
for  Fleurs  Savoury.  Bake  as 
directed,  until  crisp.  Mince  some 
cooked  ham  and  tongue,  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  each,  a tablespoonful  of 
truffle,  and  six  ounces  of  roasted 
grouse ; pass  through  a mincer  if 


possible.  Put  half  a pint  of  stock 
(No.  5)  on  to  boil  with  half  an  ounce 
of  glaze,  half  a glass  of  sherry,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a little  roux ; simmer 
until  thick,  then  add  the  meat,  &c.. 
The  mixture  should  j ust  drop  from  the* 
spoon.  Let  it  heat  through,  then  fill 
the  cases ; sprinkle  fried  crumbs  over 
the  surface,  and  put  a star-shaped  slice 
of  truffle  in  the  centre.  Any  game, 
with  suitable  seasoning,  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  For  the  moulds,  set 
recipes  in  Pastry'. 

Croustades,  Mutton,  a la 
Danvers.  ( See  the  recipe  for 

Croustades,  Grouse,  a la  Danvers.) 
— Prepare  the  cases  in  the  same  way, 
and  fill  up  with  the  following  mince  : 
Put  half  a pint  of  brown  stock  (No.  5), 
in  a saucepan,  with  half  a glass  of 
claret,  a teaspoonful  of  extract  of 
meat,  half  an  ounce  of  glaze,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  tomato  puree ; boil 
until  reduced  a fourth,  add  salt  and 
pepper,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  red  currant  jelly.  Add  a 
little  brown  roux,  and  boil  up.  Put  in 
the  meat,  about  a gill ; it  must  be  from 
under-done  mutton,  and  finely  minced. 
Cover,  and  let  it  remain  for  half  an 
hour,  below  boiling  point.  Then  use 
as  directed,  and  garnish  with  tiny  crou- 
tons, covered  with  Tomato  Butter; 
putting  one  in  the  centre,  and  smaller 
ones  round  the  edge  of  each  croustade. 
Dish  on  a hot  dish  covered  with  a lace 
paper  or  serviette.  Cost,  3d.  or  4d.  each. 

In  removing  the  croustades  from 
the  tins,  be  careful  to  avoid  breaking 
the  bottoms,  as  the  crust  is  crisp,  and 
should  be  thin;  should  this  happen, 
brush  the  inside  with  glaze,  and  put 
in  the  oven  a minute  before  putting 
in  the  mince,  otherwise  it  would  run 
through,  and  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  dish. 

Cutlets  with  Cherries.  — 

Prepare  nice  cutlets  of  lamb  or 
mutton,  by  grilling  or  broiling  them 
plainly,  then  dish  them  round  a PunkE 
of  Green  Haricots  or  other  vegetables, 
but  they  must  be  green,  and  a good 
colour.  Make  a sau  e (for  ax  or 
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eight  cutlets)  by  boiling  half  a pint  of 
claret  down  to  a gill  and  a half ; put 
in  two  or  throe  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  stock,  and  the  same  of  glace 
cherries,  halved,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  glaze ; simmer  again  for  ten 
minutes,  then  pour  round  the  base 
of  the  cutlets : put  white  frills  on 
them.  Have  some  cherries  whole, 
cooked  iu  the  claret;  put  a ring  of 
these  round  the  edge  of  the  vegetable 
puree,  and  a little  heap  in  the  centre. 
Send  brown  sauce  to  table,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  claret  and  the  same 
of  chopped  cherries  mixed  in  it.  Cost, 
about  Cd.  each,  inclusive. 

Cutlets  with  Damsons.  (<&« 
Cutlets  with  Cherries.) — Substi- 
tute Pickled  Damsons  for  the  glace 
cherries  ; they  should  be  drained  from 
the  liquid,  dried,  and  the  ston'es  re- 
moved. Then  proceed  as  therein 
directed.  Cost,  as  above. 

Cutlets  with  Peas  and 
Cream. — Take  as  many  cutlets  as 
are  needed,  from  the  loin  or  neck  of 
mutton  or  lamb  (veal  may  be  used 
also),  and  dip  them  into  warm 
butter,  then  into  beaten  egg  and 
crumbs  ; fry  them,  or  saute,  a very 
pale  brown.  Dish  them  on  a potato 
border,  and  put  pink  frills  on  them. 
Ornament  the  centre  of  each  with 
Gkkex  Pea  PuiUje,  from  a bag  with  a 
leaf  pipe.  Prepare  the  garnish  by 
frying  some  small  triangular  croutons, 
coat  them  with  thick  tomato  sauce,  and 
stick  them  up  round  the  base  of  the 
border.  Put  a high  croustade  in  the 
centre,  and  cover  it  with  more  peas 
puree  from  a largo  leaf  tube.  A little 
good  gravy  should  be  poured  round 
the  cutlets.  Cost,  about  9d.  each. 

Barioles,  Chicken.  — Butter 
some  hexagon  dariole  moulds  (see 
Fig.  63),  and  put  a star-shaped 
slice  of  tongue  at  the  bottom ; round 
this,  put  some  sieved  egg-yolk.  Orna- 
ment the  sides ; one  with  chopped 
parsley,  one  with  shredded  ham,  the 
next  with  egg  yolk,  the  fourth  with 
little  sprigs  of  tarragon  and  chervil, 


the  fifth  and  sixth  with  ham  and  egg 
yolk,  like  sections  two  and  three. 
Fill  up  with  a chicken  mince,  cover 
with  buttered  paper,  and  steam  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water  for  thirty  to  forty 
minutes.  The  watei»  must  simmer 
only,  and  should  not  reach  more  than 
half  way  up  the  moulds.  Put  a thick 
fold  of  paper  at  the  bottom  beforo 


Fig.  03.— Hexagon  Dabiole  Mould.* 

setting  the  darioles  in.  Turn  out,  and 
serve  any  rich  white  sauce  round 
them,  or  put  them  in  a circle  round 
a dish,  and  fill  up  with  sparghetti  or 
macaroni,  garnished  like  the  moulds. 

The  mince  is  made  by  taking  som6 
chicken  quenelle  mixture,  and  adding 
to  every  four  ounces  a teaspoonful  of. 
white  mushroom  puree. 

Duck,  Filleted.— Take  the  meat 
from  the  breasts  of  a couple  of  ducks, 
roasted,  cut  it  into  nice  fillets,  and  lay 
them  in  a stewpan,  with  a glass  of 
port  and  a little  game  gravy  ( see 
Gravies) ; add  a bit  of  glaze,  and  season 
highly.  Cover,  and  leave  for  ten 
minutes.  Put  a mound  of  green  peas 
on  a hot  dish  in  the  centre  of  a Bing 
Cuoustade.  Dish  the  fillets  on  the  bread, 
and  pour  tho  sauce  over.  Then  put 
slices  of  tomatoes  and  olives  (first 
cooked  whole  in  stock)  between,  by 
way  of  garnish.  Cost,  variable. 

Duck,  Filleted,  in  Olive 
Sauce. — Prepare  the  fillets  as  above; 
heat  them  in  Olive  Sauce,  and  dish 
them  on  macaroni,  made  by  boiling 
macaroni  in  stock  No.  5,  until  done, 
then  forming  it  in  a ring.  The  sauce 
should  be  thick,  so  as  to  mask  tho 
fillets.  Put  a Green  Haricot  Puree 


* This  is  a very  useful  mould  for  many  pur- 
poses ; it  turns  out  well,  anti  alfords  plenty 
of  scope  for  garnish. 
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in  the  centre,  and  garnish  with  French 
plums  stewed  in  claret,  and  Braised 
Olives  ; pour  some  more  sauce  round 
the  border ; this  may  be  rather 
thinner.  Cost,  variable. 

Buck,  Filleted,  in  Potsdam 

or  Schiller  Sauce  is  obtained  by 
using  either  sauce  for  the  duck,  in 
place  of  the  above. 

Ducklings  a la  Wellsdene. — 

Prepare  the  birds  as  for  roasting; 
wash  and  dry  the  insides,  then  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Stuff  them 
with  a good  Veal  Forcemeat,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  tomato  pulp  added  to 
the  quantity  required  for  each  duck- 
ling. When  half  roasted,  put  them 
in  a baking  tin  with  more  tomato 
pulp,  and  finish  the  cooking,  basting 
well  from  time  to  time  with  the 
.tomato.  When  done,  flour  them,  and 
let*  them  brown  ; mix  a little  gravy 
or  brown  stock  with  the  contents  of 
the  baking  tin;  scrape  well  to  re- 
move any  encrustation  from  the 
bottom,  then  boil  it  up.  Pour  some 
on  the  dish,  and  send  the  rest  to 
table  in  a tureen.  Before  dishing  the 
ducklings,  joint  them,  and  use  the 
best  parts  only  for  the  dish.  They 
should  be  placed  high,  and  only 
enough  gravy  to  coat  them  poured 
over.  A macedoine  of  vegetables,  or 
green  peas  only,  may  be  used  round 
the  dish.  Cost,  about  4s.  Gd.  each. 

Financiere  Ragout  is  a de- 
licious mixture.  It  is  sold  in  bottles, 
the  ingredients  being  preserved  in  a 
clear  jelly ; nothing  more  is  wanted  but 
good  brown  sauce.  The  bottle  is  set  in 
ihc bain-marie  until  thecontents  are  hot, 
then  the  sauce  is  added,  or  the  ragout 
is  served  separately  and.  the  sauce  sent 
to  table  in  addition.  Cocks’  combs, 
and  kernels,  truffles,  button  mushrooms 
and  scallops  of  sweetbread  are  the 
main  ingredients  of  the  ragout, 
which  costs  from  4s.  to  8s.  per 
bottle ; and  although  expensive,  it 
would  cost  as  much  to  prepare  the 
ingredients  at  home,  separately ; and  it 
is  qucstipnable  if  the  result  would  be 


so  satisfactory  in  many  instances, 
though  very  often,  for  economy’s  sake, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  add  more  sweet- 
bread, small  quenelles  of  white  meat, 
or  brains  cooked  and  cut  up,  to  make 
the  ragout  go  further.  ' Needless  to 
remark,  such  a preparation  is  only 
suited  to  dishes  of  the  most  recherche 
kind.  Ragout  a la  Toulouse  is  made 
by  mixing  Financiere  Ragout  with 
bechamel  or  supreme,  instead  of  brown 
sauce.  The  uses  of  these  two  ragouts 
are  detailed  in  various  recipes. 

Foie  Gras  with.  Financiere 
Ragout. — This  is  a rich  entree ; a 
little  goes  a long  way.  A tin  of  foie 
gras,  of  the  size  required,  should  be 
heated  in  the  bain-marie,  then  wiped 
with  a clean  cloth,  and  some  Brown 
Sauce,  No.  2,  poured  over.  A round 
croustade  should  be  put  underneath  it. 
This  should  be  an  inch  and  a half 
thick,  and  a trifle  larger  than  the  foie 
gras.  The  Financiere  Ragout  should 
then  be  heated  in  some  of  the  above 
sauce,  and  put  on  and  round  the  foie 
gras,  hatelet  skewers  being  used  for 
the  top  garnish.  A potato  border, 
glazed,  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
bread,  if  liked,  and  to  make  the  ragout 
go  farther,  a few  pieces  of  tongue  may 
be  stamped  out  and  heated  with  it. 
These  should  be  cut  in  the  shape  of 
cocks’  combs. 

Foie  Gras  with  Turkey. — 

Heat  the  foie  gras  as  above,  and  cut 
the  breast  of  a cooked  turkey  into 
fillets ; these  should  be  heated  in 
gravy  or  sauce  which  has  been  served 
with  it;  then  cut  the  foie  gras  into 
slices  of  the  same  size,  and  dish  the 
two  alternately.  After" masking  the  foie 
gras  with  rich  brown  sauce,  and  the 
turkey  with  thick  bechamel  or  supreme 
sauco,  they  may  be  put  in  a ring,  or 
straight  down  the  dish.  Garnish  with 
fancy-shaped  crotitons,  masked  alter- 
nately with  the  two  sauces  : the  white 
should  be  sprinkled  with  truffle,  and 
the  brown  with  sieved  egg  yolk  and 
parsley.  In  between,  put  little  heaps 
of  button  mushrooms,  cooked  and 
glazed. 
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Chicken  can  be  used  instead  of 
turkey.  This  is  an  exceedingly  nice 
entree,  very  rich ; a small  dish  will 
serve  a good  number  of  persons. 

Fowl  & la  Jubilaire.  (See 
Rabbit  a la  Lymchurch.) — Joint  a 
fowl  and  cook  it  exactly  as  therein 
described;  use  the  breast,  legs,  and 
wings  for  the  dish.  If  liked,  cook  the 
fowl  whole,  and  joint  it  after.  Pile 
up  the  pieces,  ana  mask  with  Sauce 
Jubilaire.  Make  a Puree  of  As- 
paragus, reserving  the  points;  place 
this  round  the  dish,  and  garnish 
it  with  ham  and  tongue,  as  in  the 
recipe  referred  to.  Prepare  some 
pea-shaped  pieces  of  carrot,  cook  them 
until  tender,  and  place  little  heaps 
alternately  with  the  asparagus  tips 
about  the  dish,  or  some  turnips  may  be 
halved  and  scooped  out,  forming  cups  : 
these  can  be  filled  after  cooking  with 
the  above  vegetables,  and  placed  about 
the  dish.  Before  filling,  coat  them 
with  sauce.  Cost,  varies  with  adj uncts. 

Another  way. — Bone  the  fowl,  cover 
the  inside  with  strips  of  ham  and 
tongue,  season,  and  sprinkle  with 
chopped  parsley,  roll  up  tightly,  tie  in 
a buttered  cloth,  and  cook  as  above. 
Then  slice  it,  mask  with  the  sauce, 
and  proceed  as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 
This  is  a superior  dish;  it  is  more 
convenient  for  serving,  and  there  is 
no  waste.  The  bones  should  be  boiled 
with  the  fowl,  then  cooked  longer  for 
stock  as  usual.  A very  white-fleshed 
bird  must  be  used  for  this. 

Game  in  Vermicelli.  — Re- 
quired : a mould  of  vermicelli,  a few 
Game  Quenelles,  some  croutons,  brown 
and  white  sauces,  foie  gras,  etc.,  as 
below.  Cost,  varies  with  the  game. 

Make  a mould  as  directed  for 
Chicken  in  Vermicelli.  Turn  it  out 
and  fill  the  centre  with  a game  puree — 
any  cooked  game  may  be  used;  it  should 
be  minced  and  mixed  with  brown 
sauce  No.  2,  until  thick  enough  to  only 
just  drop  from  a spoon.  Make  some 
foie  gras  puree  by  rubbing  foie  gras 
through  a sieve,  and  mixing  with  the 
same  sauce  used  for  the  game ; spread 


the  croutons  with  it,  and  dot  them 
about  the  top  of  the  mince ; on  the 
border  lay  some  quenelles,  moulded 
(see  Game).  Then  mix  some  chopped 
truffle  with  a little  thick  bechamel,  or 
other  good  white  sauce,  and  pour 
round  the  base  of  the  mould.  Put  a 
spot  of  it  on  the  top  of  the  mince  in 
the  centre,  and  a similar  spot  in  the 
middle  of  each  crouton. 

Hare, Moulded  and  Steamed. 

— Required  : half  a pound  of  hare, 
raw,  the  same  weight  of  bacon,  half 
the  weight  of  bread,  soaked  in  stock, 
squeezed  dry,  and  pounded  with  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs ; seasoning,  gravy, 
and  jelly.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s. 6d. 

Butter  a plain  mould  (it  should  be 
shallow),  pass  the  hare  and  half  the 
bacon  through  a mincer,  season  well 
with  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  lemon  peel, 
parsley  and  thyme,  a powdered  bay- 
leaf,  and  some  tomato  puree,  about  a 
tablespoonful ; add  the  bread  and  eggs, 
with  the  rest  of  the  bacon  cut  in  thin 
strips.  Press  this  firmly  in  the  mould, 
and  twist  a buttered  paper  over.  Steam 
it  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  mould,  then  turn 
out.  Melt  four  ounces  of  red  currant 
jelly,  pour  this  over,  after  glazing  the 
mould  well,  then  pour  round  the  base 
some  brown  sauce,  with  a tablespoonful 
of  claret,  the  same  of  tomato  pulp,  and 
a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper ; to  half 
a pint.  If  preferred,  tomato  jelly  can 
take  the  place  of  the  currant.  The 
sauce  should  be  coloured  a little  Math 
carmine. 

Small  moulds  may  bo  used  for  this. 
They  should  be  dished  on  crofitons,  or 
rich  potato  cakes,  with  a little  cold 
fruit  jelly  on  tho  top,  and  the  sauce 
poured  round  tho  base. 

Kidney  a la  Vance. — Required : 
a calf’s  kidney,  half  a pint  of  Brown 
Sauce,  No.  2,  a small  tin  of  mushrooms, 
seasoning,  green  peas,  garnish,  See.,  as 
under.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.,  variable. 

Cut  the  fat  from  the  kidney,  slice 
it,  after  rinsing  in  cold  water  with  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  then  dry, 
and  cut  the  slices  into  dice.  Melt  an 
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ounce  or  two  of  butter  in  a saute  pan, 
cook  tho  kidney  for  ten  minutes, 
lightly,  shaking  the  pan  often,  and 
taking  care  not  to  harden  the  meat. 
Then  drain  the  butter  from  it,  and  add 
the  brown  sauce,  with  a teaspoonful 
each  of  sherry  and  lemon  juice ; simmer 
for  ten  minutes,  then  stir  in  the  mush- 
rooms, cut  up,  and  heat  the  whole ; 
season  nicely,  and  pile  up  on  a hot 
dish.  Boil  some  green  j>eas,  or  use 
tinned  ones,  place  them  round  to  form 
a border,  and  garnish  with  leaf-shaped 
croutons,  brushed  over  with  glaze, 
placing  some  on  the  top,  and  the  rest 
round  the  peas.  Some  whole  button 
mushrooms  may  be  fried  and  glazed 
(see  Mushrooms),  and  used  for  garnish- 
ing in  addition  to  the  peas  if  liked, 
then  some  Mushroom  Purije  may  be 
mixed  with  the  kidney. 

Kidney  a la  Vera.— Prepare 
a calf’s  kidney  as  described  in  the 
preceding  recipe,  but  instead  of 
brown  sauce  and  mushrooms,  use 
white  sauce  and  cooked  macaroni  cut 
into  half-inch  lengths.  Pour  on  a hot 
dish,  and  sprinkle  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  over,  then  place  some  croutons 
round,  brush  them  with  butter,  and 
sprinkle  with  cheese.  Brown  with  a 
salamander,  and  put  heaps  of  cooked 
macaroni,  mixed  with  a little  warm 
cream,  between  the  croutons.  Then 
cut  some  cooked  ham  into  strips, 
and  glaze  them— after  warming  them 
in  stock— and  place  them  about  the 
macaroni. 

Kidney  in  Potato  Cases.— Re- 
quired : a calf’s  kidney,  a small  slice 
of  liver,  two  or  three  ounces  of  bacon,  a 
small  onion  and  a mushroom,  season- 
ing, sauce,  and  potatoes ; garnish  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Prepare  the  potatoes  as  for  a “ bor- 
der ; ” line  some  china  cases  at  the 
bottom  and  sides.  Cut  the  bacon  up 
and  fry  it  lightly ; remove,  and  fry  the 
kidney,  liver,  onion,  and  mushroom  in 
the  same  fat ; then  drain,  add  a gill  of 
Brown  Sauce  (or  tomato)  and  a tea- 
spoonful  of  sherry,  simmer,  and  rub 
through  a coarse  wire  sieve ; add  the 


bacon  and  fill  tho  cases.  Put  some 
Potato  1juu£e  in  a bag  with  a rose 
pipe ; cover  the  tops,  and  brown  in 
a quick  oven.  Dish  up  on  a lace 
paper;  sprinkle  some  with  chopped 
parsley,  some  with  grated  ham  and 
coralline  pepper,  and  the  remainder 
with  truffles,  or  pickled  walnuts,  heated, 
drained,  and  cut  finely.  Put  the  mix- 
ture in  deep,  china  scallop  shells  if 
more  convenient,  and  serve  as  Kidney, 
Scalloped. 

If  preferred,  mince  the  kidney, 
&c.,  by  putting  it  through  a 
mincer  instead  of  sieving  it : this 
should  be  done  before  cooking.  In 
lining  the  cases,  moisten  the  palette 
knife  now  and  then;  the  coating  of 
potato  at  the  side  should  be  thinner 
than  at  the  bottoms  of  the  cases. 

Kromeskies  a la  Beaufort.— 

Required  : four  ounces  each  of  cooked 
fowl,  ham,  and  tongue ; some  Tomato 
Butter,  two  eggs,  seasoning,  as  below ; 
frying  batter  and  ham  to  form  the 
kromeskies.  (See  next  recipe  for 
making  them.)  Cost,  about  2s. 

Mince  the  meat,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg 
and  lemon  peel ; add  the  eggs,  boiled 
hard,  and  cut  in  dice,  and  enough 
tomato  butter  to  make  the  mass  soft 
enough  to  just  drop  from  a spoon;  it 
should  be  added  gradually  until  the 
right  consistency  is  obtained.  In 
forming  the  kromeskies  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  put  in  too  much  “ filling,” 
and  it  must  be  kept  well  from  the 
edges  of  the  slices  of  ham  (these  must 
be  very  thin,  and  cut  from  boiled 
ham) ; great  care  is  always  necessary 
when  the  filling  is  of  a soft  nature, 
but  the  result,  when  cooked,  repays 
for  the  little  extra  trouble.  Sprinkle 
a dash  of  coralline  pepper  over  when 
fried,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Kromeskies  ft  la  Carslialton. 

— Required : two  ounces  each  of  cooked 
game,  tongue,  and  rabbit ; a pinch  of 
mushroom  powder,  a tcaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a morsel  of  thyme, 
fresh  if  possible,  chopped ; if  dried 
thyme,  rub  it  through  a fine  sieve; 
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salt,  cayenne,  and  black  pepper  to 
taste,  a morsel  of  shalot  chopped 
small,  and  half  a gill  of  Brown  sauce. 
Bacon  and  batter  as  below  are  also 
required.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d. 

First,  put  the  brown  sauce  in  a small 
pan  with  tho  shalot  and  parsley ; 
stir  over  the  fire  for  a minute,  then 
remove  the  pan,  and  put  in  all  the 
meat  cut  in  very  small  squares,  but 
not  choppod  ; stir  in  a bit  of  glazo  tho 
size  of  an  olive,  mix  well,  add  the 
seasoning,  and  set  by  to  cool.  Prepare 
the  batter  by  tho  recipe  for  Rich 
Frying  Batter,  and  cut  some  thin 
slices  of  bacon  about  two  inches  wide, 
and  two  and  a half  inches  long.  Put 
a little  mince  on  the  bacon,  roll  up 
cork  shape,  close  the  ends,  and  dip 
each  into  the  batter ; see  that  it  coats 
the  bacon  in  every  part,  then  drop 
them  into  plenty  of  hot  fat,  and  fry  a 
light  brown,  but  quite  crisp.  Dish  on 
a lace  paper  laid  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  sliced 
lemon.  The  bacon  must  be  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  after  the  slices  are  cut 
they  should  be  flattened  out  with  a 
knife,  then  trimmed  evenly  to  the  size 
required. 

Kromeskies  a la  Fortescue. 

— Required  : two  ounces  each  of  cooked 
sweetbread,  chicken,  and  tongue ; a 
tablespoonful  of  rich  sauce,  Bechamel 
or  Supreme  ; tho  same  measure  of 
cooked  button  mushrooms,  seasoning, 
frying  hatter  and  bacon,  and  an  egg. 

Cut  the  sweetbread  into  dice,  and 
the  chicken  and  tongue  into  small 
strips ; chop  the  mushrooms,  and  mix 
the  whole  with  the  sauce  over  the  fire, 
then  remove  the  pan,  and  add  the 
seasoning,  and  when  cooled  a little, 
tho  yolk  of  the  egg.  Mix  thoroughly, 
and  put  by  to  get  cold.  Finish  off  as 
directed  for  Kromeskies  a la  Car- 
sh Alton.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d. 

Kromeskies  of  Game.— Take 
any  game  which  has  been  roasted  or 
braised ; cut  it  up,  and  pass  it  through 
a sieve  ; to  half  a pound,  put  an  ounce 
of  minced  ham  or  bacon,  cooked,  a 
minced  truffle,  and  a dessertspoonful 


of  port ; add  a hard-boiled  egg  in  dice, 
and  season  rather  highly.  Heat  half 
a gill  of  Brown  Sauce,  or  any  similar 
thick  sauce  which  may  have  been 
served  with  the  game  ; mix  with  it  the 
meat,  &c.,  then  put  aside  until  cold, 
and  finish  off  as  directed  for  Kromes- 
kies a la  Carsiialton.  If  inoro 
convenient,  gravy  can  be  used  instead 
of  sauce,  but  it  must  be  thickened 
with  roux  and  a bit  of  glaze. 

Lamb  Cutlets  a la  Westma- 
cotte. — Required  : five  cutlets,  a 

sheep’s  kidney,  a small  onion,  a little 
flour  and  butter,  half  a pint  of  stock 
from  mutton  bones,  a small  cucumber, 
half  a dozen  olives,  salt  and  pepper,  a 
few  capers,  and  a little  vinegar  and 
wine.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  to  4 s. 

Trim  tho  cutlets  and  brown  them  In 
the  butter  ; cut  up  the  onion,  add  it, 
and  sprinkle  with  flour,  brown  it  also. 
When  tho  meat  is  a delicate  yellow 
put  it  in  another  pan  with  the  onion, 
add  the  stock,  and  the  olives,  scalded, 
also  the  capers,  chopped ; then  cut  the 
cucumber  up  small,  put  it  in,  and  simmer 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes;  season 
nicely.  Then  pass  the  cucumber  and 
stock  through  a sieve,  and  boil  it  up 
with  a little  glaze.  Dish  the  cutlets 
round  a bed  of  any  vegetable  pre- 
ferred; pour  the  sauce  round,  and  use 
the  olives  as  garnish,  together  with 
some  more  whole  capers,  and  tho 
kidney.  The  latter  should  be  cut  in 
dice,  and  be  lightly  cooked  in  butter 
for  a minute  or  tw'o,  then  finished  off 
in  a tablespoonful  of  sherry ; a couple 
of  minutes’  simmering  is  sufficient  for 
it.  The  onion  should  be  removed  before 
the  sauce  is  sieved. 

Lamb  Cutlets  in  Cream 
Sauce. — Required : seven  cutlets,  a 
tin  of  mushrooms,  some  potatoes,  wine, 
&c.  Cost,  about  is.,  or  more. 

Trim  the  cutlets  neatly,  put  them 
in  a saute  pan  in  hot  butter  or  oil, 
and  brown  them  on  both  sides ; then 
drain,  wipe  out  the  pan,  and  put  in 
the  liquid  from  the  mushrooms,  half  a 
glass  of  light  wine,  a morsel  of  shalot, 
and  a few  white  peppercorns ; simmer, 
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with  frequent  shaking  for  forty 
minutes,  then  brush  over  with  glaze, 
and  dish  in  a ring  round  Potato 
Olives.  Tho  latter  should  ho  brushed 
over  with  warm  butter,  and  sprinkled 
with  chopped  parsley.  Heat  tho  mush- 
rooms in  Cream  Sauce  ; add  the  liquor 
from  the  pan,  first  reducing  it,  then 
pour  the  whole  round  the  cutlets. 

Lamb  Darioles  with  Peas.— 

Required  : a pound  of  lamb,  any  lean 
part,  four  eggs,  some  peas,  sauce,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  fid. 

Lay  the  raw  meat  on  a board,  and 
scrape  it ; put  the  pulp  thus  obtained 
in  a basin,  season  to  taste,  add  the 
eggs,  beaten  and  strained,  and  a gill  of 
Brown  Sauce.  Fill  some  moulds,  as 
illustrated,  garnish  the  tops  first  with 
some  cooked  carrot  and  tongue  in  thin 
strips,  and  cook  them  in  a potato 
steamer  for  about  half  an  hour.  Pre- 
pare the  peas  by  boiling  nicely,  put 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  with 
the  darioles  round,  and  pour  a little 


Fio.  64. — Flat-top  Fluted  Dariole  Mould. 

Sauce  de  Menthe  round  the  base. 
These  little  moulds  require  very 
thorough  buttering  to  ensure  the  con- 
tents turning  out  well.  The  copper 
ones,  tin-lined,  are  the  best,  as  the 
cooking  is  more  even,  besides  lasting 
much  longer. 

Lamb  Darioles  with  Tur- 
nips.— Prepare  the  darioles  as  di- 
rected above,  but  substitute  White 
Sauce  for  brown.  Put  a nice  Puree  of 
Turnips  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and 
pour  white  sauce  over  tho  darioles. 
To  this  and  the  preceding,  another 
egg  and  an  ounce  of  panada  should  be 
added  if  the  full  time  cannot  be  given 
for  the  cooking ; by  thickening  the 
mixture,  less  time  is  required. 


Lamb  and  Eggs,  ala  Maitre 
d’Hotel. — Required  : a pound  of 
lamb,  a pint  of  MaItre  b’Hotel  Sauce, 
three  eggs,  some  small  tomatoes,  crou- 
tons and  seasoning,  carrots  and  tur- 
nips. Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  fid. 

Cut  the  lamb,  which  must  be  lean, 
in  squares  as  if  for  curry;  fry  them 
a littlo  in  a saute  pan,  then  drain,  and 
pour  over  them  a little  warm  stock, 
from  mutton  bones,  to_  cover ; bring 
gently  to  the  boil,  and  cook  until 
done ; a few  peppercorns  and  a small 
bunch  of  herbs  should  be  put  with  the 
meat.  Boil  the  eggs  hard,  quarter 
them ; slice,  and  broil  or  grill  the 
tomatoes ; boil  the  carrots  and  turnips 
with  the  lamb,  and  slice  them  also, 
or  cut  them  in  any  nice  shapes. 
Then  put  the  meat  in  the  sauce  and 
heat  it ; pour  it  in  the  middle  of  a 
dish,  and  form  a border  with  the 
sliced  vegetables,  alternating  them. 
Put  the  eggs  on  tho  croutons,  which 
should  be  oval,  and  place  them  round 
the  dish,  leaving  one  for  the  top. 

Note. — The  stock  in  which  the 
meat  is  cooked,  should  be  reduced  to  a 
few  spoonfuls,  and  skimmed,  and  added 
to  the  maitre  d’hotel  sauce. 

Larks  in  Cases.  — Put  some 
Salmi  Sauce  made  thick,  into  small 
china  cases;  cut  up  the  remains  of 
boned  larks  which  have  been  roasted 
for  dinner,  add  an  equal  amount  of 
Liver  Forcemeat,  and  fill  up  the  cases 
within  an  inch  of  the  top.  Then  put  a 
little  more  sauce  over,  dredge  some 
fried  crumbs  over,  and  heat  in  a tin 
of  hot  water,  on  the  hot  plate  or  in 
tho  oven.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
watercress  salad  and  put  a sprig  of 
cress  on  the  top  of  each  case. 

Lai’ks,  Salmi  of. — Roast  or  bake 
as  many  larks  as  may  be  required  : 
they  may  bo  boned  and  stuffed,  or 
cooked  plainly.  When  done,  put  them 
while  hot  in  enough  Salmi  Sauce  to 
cover  them,  then  let  them  heat  through; 
pilo  them  in  a dish,  and  garnish  with 
croutons,  put  on  with  small  skewers. 
Put  some  Potato  Cinrs  Or  Rihrons 
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round  the  larks,  -with  a few  Braised 
Olives,  if  obtainable. 

Pheasant  Cutlets  h la  Ross- 

vear.— ltequired  : the  breasts  from 
two  pheasants,  farce  as  below,  foie 
gras,  stock,  wine,  &c.  Cost,  variable. 

Take  the  breasts  neatly  from  the 
birds,  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  then 
remove  the  meat  from  any  other  part 
of  one  of  the  birds,  and  pound  it  with 
half  an  ounce  of  butter;  half  a pound 
of  meat  will  be  required;  add  to  it 
some  foie  gras,  three  or  four  ounces, 
and  pound  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled 
egg  with  the  yolk  of  one  raw  egg. 
Blend  the  mixture,  and  put  a small 
quantity  over  a slice  of  pheasant,  then 
lay  on  another  slice;  proceed  thus, 
alternately,  until  all  are  used  up. 
Wrap  this  up  in  a sheet  of  buttered 
paper,  and  braise  in  stock  No.  5,  until 
nearly  done.  Then  remove  the  paper, 
and  glaze  the  meat ; finish  the  cooking 
in  the  oven,  then  cut  into  slices. 
Have  some  croutons  ready,  the  shape 
of  the  slices,  but  a little  larger ; put  a 
cutlet  on  each,  and  place  a little  square 
of  foie  gras  heated  in  the  bain-marie 
in  the  centre.  Dish  en  couronne  on  a 
border  of  game  farce,  and  garnish  with 
button  mushrooms,  cooked  and  glazed. 
Fill  up  the  centre  of  the  border  with 
braised  celery  or  any  vegetable  pre- 
ferred. Pour  a thin  brown  sauce, 
flavoured  with  sherry,  round  the 
border.  For  the  border,  see  Gar- 
nishes. 

Pheasant  Cutlets  with  Po- 
tato Puree. — Butter  some  small 
cutlet  moulds,  and  garnish  with  small 
fancy  shapes  of  truffle,  and  the  whites 
of  hard-boiled  eggs  : these  may  be  in 
rings,  stars,  little  diamonds,  &c.  Put 
half  a pound  of  minced  raw  pheasant 
in  a mortar,  with  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  pound  it;  rub  through  a sieve, 
and  pound  again  with  two  ounces  of 
panada,  a couple  of  chopped  button 
mushrooms,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
and  a pinch  of  mushroom  powder. 
Then  add  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
two  eggs,  beaten  and  strained,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  glaze,  dissolved  in  a 


tablespoonful  of  Madeira.  Fill  the 
moulds  with  this  mixture ; it  must  be 
pressed  in  firmly,  and  smoothed  on 
the  top.  Poach  them  like  quenelles, 
for  half  an  hour,  or  until  firm ; then 
turn  them  out  on  a cloth.  Dish  them 
upright  round  a high  croustade,  and 
pour  gravy  or  brown  sauce  round  the 
base.  Cover  the  croustade  with  a pureo 
of  potatoes.  For  this,  birds  which  are 
too  old  for  roasting  will  do ; in  such 
a case,  use  the  breast  and  best  of  the 
meat ; the  rest  wilPdo  for  soup.  Game 
of  any  sort  can  be  similarly  used. 

Quails  a la  Rossvear.— Re- 
quired : four  birds,  forcemeat  as  below, 
gravy,  &c.  Cost,  about  6s.,  or  more. 

The  quails  must  be  boned,  then  laid 
flat  on  a board,  and  sprinkled  with 
chopped  truffle ; a small  piece  of  Liver 
Forcemeat  eor  Game  should  then  be 
laid  on  each,  and  the  birds  rolled  up 
evenly,  and  tied  each  in  a thin  cloth. 
Make  a stock  of  the  bones,  with  herbs 
to  flavour,  and  strain  off ; this  should  be 
done  early,  then  put  the  birds  side  by 
side  in  a stewpan,  with  the  stock  to  half 
cover  them,  and  simmer  gently  until 
nearly  done,  then  take  them  up  and 
leave  until  cool.  Cut  them  through 
lengthwise,  then  smooth  the  flat  side, 
and  sprinkle  with  browned  crumbs, 
first  egging  the  entire  surface  ; finish 
the  cooking  in  a buttered  tin  in  the 
oven,  basting  with  a little  of  the  stock 
they  were  cooked  in.  Prepare  a sauce 
by  thickening  the  stock  with  brown 
roux,  and  adding  a glass  of  Madeira, 
and  some  truffle  essence ; it  should  be 
as  thick  as  good  cream.  When  the 
birds  are  done,  dish  them  on  a border 
of  potato  or  rice,  with  a high  croustade 
in  the  middle  for  them  to  rest  against, 
and  on  the  top  put  a puree  of  vege- 
tables ; green  haricots  are  suitable ; 
then  pour  the  sauce  round  the  base. 
In  using  the  vegetable  puree  the 
croustade  must  be  quite  hidden  : this  is 
best  done  by  means  of  a bag  and  pipe 
a leaf  pipe  has  a good  effect. 

Quails  in  Cases. — Bone  and 
divide  some  quails ; lay  each  half  in  an 
oval  china  case,  with  a little  Brown 
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Sauce  (No.  2)  at  the  bottom.  Spread 
the  halves  of  quail  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  Mushroom  Puree,  or  Force- 
meat, and  pour  a teaspoonful  of  sherry 
over  each ; cover  with  a paper  buttered 
on  the  outside,  set  tho  cases  in  a tin, 
with  boiling  water  three-fourths  up,  and 
cook  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a moderate 
oven.  Then  whip  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a froth,  with  a pinch  of  salt 
and  cayenne  pepper ; put  a little  from 
a bag  with  a rose  pipe  on  each  case, 
and  put  back  in  the  oven  (out  of  the 
tin  of  water)  for  six  to  eight  minutes 
more.  The  tops  should  be  firm  and 
nicely  coloured,  and  before  baking  a 
sprinkling  of  fried  crumbs  will  improve 
them,  or  hot  browned  crumbs  can  be 
put  on  after  they  are  done.  Garnish 
with  watercress  salad,  or  small  cress  with 
lettuce  shredded  and  plainly  dressed. 

Quenelles  & la  Cliasser- 
esse. — Required  : three  ounces  each 
of  cooked  game  and  beef  sausage 
meat ; an  ounce  of  butter,  the  yolk  of 
a hard-boiled  egg,  also  that  of  a raw 
egg,  a little  seasoning  of  mixed  spice 
and  powdered  herbs,  salt  and  pepper, 
a teaspoonful  of  port  or  claret,  and  a 
morsel  of  red  currant  jelly. 

Mince  the  game,  pound  it  with  the 
butter,  sieve  it,  and  add  the  beaten 
egg  and  sausage  meat,  with  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients  ; pound  again,  then 
flour  the  fingers,  before  shaping  the 
mass  into  little  balls  the  size  of  a 
nut.  Dip  them  into  a little  white  of 
egg  beaten  up,  and  drop  them  into 
boiling  stock,  then  simmer  them  for 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  theminPoTAGE 
A LA  CHASSERESSE. 

These  may  also  be  served  as  an 
entree,  in  which  case  garnish  some 
quenelle  moulds  with  strips  of  truffle, 
and  little  fancy  shapes  of  cooked 
tongue,  the  red  part  only ; fill  them 
with  the  mixture,  and  poach  as  di- 
rected for  Quenelles  of  Game,  Truf- 
fled. Prepare  a Macaroni  or  Rice 
Border;  dish  the  quenelles  on  it, 
glaze  them,  and  fill  the  centre  of 
the  border  with  any  nice  puree  of 
vegetables,  mushrooms,  tomatoes,  &c., 


for  which  recipes  will  be  found  under 
Dressed  Vegetables. 

Quenelles,  Beef.— Make  in  the 
same  way  as  game  quenelles,  using  beef 
instead  of  game. 

Snenelles  of  Game,  Truf- 

. (See  Game  Quenelles.)— Pre- 
pare the  mixture,  and  add  to  half  a 
pound,  a small  trufflo,  chopped  ; a tea- 
spoonful of  sherry,  with  a morsel  of 
glaze  dissolved  in  it ; a pinch  of  finely 
chopped  shalot,  and  a dust  of  cay- 
enne. 

Prepare  some  quenelle  moulds  by 
buttering  them,  and  garnishing  with 
strips  of  truffle,  and  a pinch  of 
chopped  parsley.  Fill  them,  and 
poach  in  game  stock  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  turn  out  and  drain,  and 
use  as  an  entree  or  for  garnishing 
purposes. 

Quenelles  of  Hare.— Make  as 
other  game  quenelles,  but  add  to  four 
ounces  of  the  meat,  some  aromatic  or 
herbaceous  mixture  (given  in  Season- 
ings), as  much  as  will  half  cover  a 
sixpence ; put  in  the  same  quantity  of 
mushroom  powder,  and  season  with 
essence  of  mace  or  nutmeg.  Instead 
of  mushroom  powder,  a few  drops  of 
mushroom  ketchup  can  be  used,  then 
rather  more  -panada  must  be  used, 
or  the  liquid  will  thin  the  mixture. 

Quenelles  of  Rabbit.  ( See 

Veai,  Quenelles.)— Substitute  rabbit 
for  veai,  then  proceed  in  same  way. 

Rabbit  a la  Juliette.— Re- 
quired : a young  rabbit,  six  ounces  of 
cooked  ham,  three  eggs,  a gill  of 
thick  bechamel,  a pint  of  Sauce  a la 
Juliette,  some  Rich  Veal  Force- 
meat, and  seasoning.  Cost,  3s.,  or  more. 

Bone  the  rabbit,  and  use  the  best 
parts  only,  the  rest  can  go  into  the 
stock-pot.  Pass  it  through  a mincing 
machine  with  pai*t  of  the  ham,  add  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  and  tho  bechamel, 
and  mix  well.  Butter  a plain  bolder 
mould,  put  somo  ham  cut  in  strips  at  the 
bottom,  and  over  that  a layer  of  foi  ce- 
ment. Fill  up  with  tho  rabbit  mixture 
after  adding  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
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whipped  stiffly.  Cover  with  a piece 
of  buttered  paper,  and  steam  for  an 
hour.  First  put  a thick  sheet  of 
buttered  paper  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stewpan,  and  see  that  the  boiling 
water  only  reaches  two-thirds  up  the 
mould.  It  must  only  simmer  the 
whole  time.  When  done,  turn  out, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  a Macedoine 
of  Vegetables,  mixed  with  sauce. 
Pour  the  rest  of  the  sauce  round ; 
good  white  sauce  will  do  for  mixing 
with  the  vegetables. 

N ote. — The  ham  for  garnishing  the 
mould  must  be  quite  free  from  fat. 

Rabbit  & la  Lymcliurch.— 

Wash  and  joint  a nice  young  rabbit; 
blanch  it,  then  put  it  in  a saucepan  with 
the  white  part  of  a small  onion,  and  the 
middle  of  a head  of  celery,  a few  white 
peppercorns,  and  a morsel  of  mace. 
Cover  with  white  stock  (see  No.  9), 
bring  to  the  boil  (the  stock  should  be 
warm  when  added)  and  skim;  then 
cook  until  tender.  Divide  the  legs, 
put  them  with  the  shoulders,  and  the 
back  cut  into  pieces  convenient  for 
serving,  on  a hot  dish,  and  coat  them 
with  Supreme  Sauce,  making  the  sur- 
face smooth.  Have  ready  some  rich 
Celery  Puree  ; mix  this  with  a little 
hot  cream,  and  put  all  round  the  dish, 
making  a sort  of  border.  Cut  some 
ham  and  tongue  in  thin  rounds ; they 
must  be  cooked,  and  heated  in  some  of 
the  stock  the  rabbit  was  cooked  in ; 
place  these  alternately,  overlapping, 
on  the  top  of  the  celery,  mask  them 
with  a little  more  sauce,  and  sprinkle 
them  with  sieved  egg  yolk,  chopped 
parsley,  and  the  liver  of  the  rabbit, 
rubbed  through  a sieve,  using  the 
three  alternately.  Cost,  3s.,  or  more. 

Note. — All  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
rabbit  should  be  used,  with  the  stock, 
for  rabbit  soup,  or  for  a plain  stew. 

Rabbit,  Supreme  of.  {Sec  the 
recipe  for  Rabbit  a la  Lymchurch.) 
— After  cooking  as  there  detailed,  take 
the  flesh  from  the  legs,  shoulders,  and 
back,  in  thin,  even  slices ; cut  some 
tongue  and  lean  ham  into  similar 
slices  (the  two  equal  to  half  the 


rabbit) ; heat  the  whole  in  enough 
thick  Supreme  or  BEchamel  Sauce 
to  coat  them  well,  then  turn  on  a hot 
dish,  and  garnish  as  follows.  Prepare 
some  olive  shapes  of  carrot,  turnip, 
and  cucumber ; cook  them  carefully, 
and  place  them  in  little  heaps,  the 
three  kinds  together,  about  the  dish, 
leaving  a space  between.  Cook  some 
little  slices  of  lean  ham,  coat  them  with 
Tomato  Butter,  roll  them  up,  and 
lay  them  between  the  vegetables.  Rub 
the  liver  of  the  rabbit  through  a sieve 
(or  use  any  other  poultry  liver), 
and  sprinkle  it  over  the  top.  Servo 
as  hot  as  possible.  Use  some  Veal 
Quenelles  in  place  of  the  ham,  if  pre- 
ferred. They  should  be  moulded,  and 
the  moulds  garnished  with  strips  of 
ham,  tongue,  and  truffle. 

Ragout  d la  Toulouse.—^ 

FlNANCIERE  RAGOfiT. 

Sweetbread,  Calf’s,  & la 
Bordelaise. — Prepare  the  sweet- 
bread as  directed  under  Sweetbreads, 
Made  Dishes  ; cook  in  a saute  pan  in  a 
little  butter  and  white  wine  ; a buttered 
paper  should  be  laid  on  the  top. 
After  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  dur- 
ing which  it  must  be  often  basted, 
take  it  up  and  glaze  it ; then  let  it 
brown  before  the  fire.  Serve  with 
Bordelaise  Sauce,  and  garnish  with 
French  plums  in  strips,  olives,  and 
lemon  in  slices.  During  the  cooking, 
the  pan  may  be  set  in  a cool  oven  or 
on  the  range.  Lemon  juice  and  white 
stock  can  be  used  instead  of  wine. 

Sweetbreads  & la  Finan- 
ciers. ( See  recipe  for  Sweetbreads 
a la  Houghton.) — Cook  the  sweet- 
breads as  therein  detailed ; glaze  and 
crisp  them  nicely,  then  dish  them  on  a 
border  of  white  farce.  The  ragout  must 
be  heated  in  good  sauce  ( see  Financiere 
Ragout),  and  placed  about  the  dish 
just  as  described  in  the  recipe  above 
referred  to,  and  served  very  hot.  The 
sauce  for  the  ragofit  should  be  thick 
and  well  flavoured,  good  sherry  or 
Madeira  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
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Brown  stock,  No.  16  or  17,  should  bo 
used  for  making  it. 

Sweetbreads  k la  Houghton. 

— Required  : four  sweetbreads,  a mac- 
aroni border,  cocks’  combs,  truffles, 
croustade,  &c.  Cost,  varies  with  season. 

Blanch,  parboil,  and  press  the  sweet- 
breads, lard  them  round  the  edge  with 
bacon  and  truffles,  and  braise  them  on 
a bed  of  vegetables,  with  a little  stock 
until  tender.  Butter  a plain  border 
mould,  decorate  it  with  the  macaroni 
(see  Garnishes),  and  fill  it  with  a 
white  farce,  veal  or  chicken,  made  as 
for  quenelles,  but  coloured  pink.  The 
croustade  should  fit  the  centre  of  the 
border,  but  be  made  higher.  When 
the  sweetbreads  are  done,  glaze  the 
larded  part,  and  crisp  them  by  means 
of  a salamander.  In  the  centre  of  the 
sweetbreads  put  some  thick  supreme 
sauce,  and  sprinkle  it  with  chopped 
truffles  and  lobster  coral.  Dish  these 
on  the  border,  letting  them  lean  against 
the  croustade.  Take  an  equal  number 
of  cocks’  combs,  and  slices  of  tongue 
and  truffle,  cut  to  the  same  shape ; 
heat  them  and  make  a ring,  using 
them  alternately  round  the  top  of  the 
border,  and  stick  a whole  truffle  on  the 
top,  using  an  ornamental  skewer  to 
fasten  it.  Up  between  the  sweetbreads 
fasten  some  more  of  the  same  garnish 
used  on  the  border.  The  tongue  should 
be  brushed  over  with  thin  glaze,  and 
the  cocks’  combs  masked  with  sauce, 
like  the  sweetbreads.  Pour  some  thin 
supreme  sauce  round  the  base,  and 
serve  hot. 

Sweetbreads  d la  Verecroft. 

— Required  : a couple  of  sweetbreads, 
and  a puree  made  as  under.  Chop  a 
tablespoonful  of  button  mushrooms,  a 
fourth  the  measure  of  truffles,  and  a 
saltspoonf  ul  of  parsley  ; add  a suspicion 
of  shalot,  and  cook  in  an  ounce  of  hot 
butter  for  a few  minutes,  stirring  all 
the  time  ; then  take  the  pan  from  the 
fire,  and  mix  in  an  equal  bulk  of 
pounded  chicken,  veal,  or  rabbit — the 
first  is  preferable.  This  must  be 
cooked,  and  during  the  pounding  it 
should  be  moistened  with  white  sauce 


or  thick  cream.  Set  aside  until  cool. 
Braise  the  sweetbreads  and  put  by, 
pressing  them  in  the  usual  way.  When 
cold,  slico  them  and  spread  with  the 
mixture ; place  them  again  in  their 
original  shape,  and  egg,  crumb,  and 
fry  them.  Dish  them  on  a croustade, 
garnish  with  button  mushrooms,  cooked 
in  stock  and  glazed,  and  sliced  truffles, 
and  send  Italian  or  Madeira  Sauce  to 
table.  If  for  an  entree,  pour  it  round  the 
sweetbreads.  Cost,  varies  with  season. 

Sweetbread,  with  Asparagus 
and  Quenelles. — After  blanch- 
ing, let  the  sweetbread  cool,  then 
put  it  in  veal  stock,  or  that  from 
rabbit  or  chicken  bones,  and  give  it 
an  hour’s  cooking  with  frequent 
basting.  Then  slice,  and  dish  in  a 
row,  and  mask  with  supreme  sauce. 
Make  some  Veal  Quenelles  and 
colour  them  pink ; they  should  be  very 
small ; use  these  for  garnish,  together 
with  strips  of  truffle.  Round  the  dish 
put  a border  of  Asparagus  Puree, 
with  the  points  sticking  out  half  an 
inch  or  more  above  the  surface ; or 
cut  some  little  rounds  of  truffle,  and 
lay  a quenelle  on  each ; these  have  a 
pretty  effect.  Artichoke  bottoms, 
masked  with  white  sauce,  can  be  used 
instead  of  asparagus;  they  should 
overlap  all  round  the  dish.  Lambs’ 
sweetbreads  may  be  used  as  in  the 
foregoing  Precipes,  but  a larger  pro- 
portion will  be  required. 

Sweetbread,  with  Sauce 
Herbace.  — Required  : a calf’s 

sweetbread,  half  a pint  of  Sauce 
HerbacE,  a dozen  chicken  quenelles, 
some  cream,  macaroni,  tongue,  and 
truffles.  Cost,  varies  with  season. 

Boil  a sweetbread  for  ten  minutes  in 
white  stock,  after  blanching  it ; put  it 
in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  cut  it 
in  dice  and  put  it  in  the  sauce ; leave 
it  just  at  simmering  point  for  an 
hour.  Prepare  the  garnish  by  cut- 
ting the  red  part  of  a cooked  tongue 
in  fancy  shapes : leaves  or  cocks’ 
combs ; and  the  truffles  in  round 
slices  ; heat  them  both  in  clear  stock  ; 
dry  and  glaze  the  tongue.  Boil  the 
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macaroni  in  white  stock,  season  it, 
and  mix  in  a gill  of  cream,  heated. 
Turn  the  sweetbread  on  a hot 
dish,  put  the  macaroni  round  it,  and 
me  th3  tongue  and  truffle  to  divide 
the  two  : they  should  be  set  up  in  a 
ring  alternately.  Cut  up  any  trim- 
mings of  the  garnish  into  Julienne 
Shreds,  and  sprinkle  them  over  the 
macaroni.  Put  the  quenelles  on  tho 
top  of  the  sweetbread,  with  pea  shapes 
of  truffles  here  and  there  to  divide 
them. 

Sweetbread  Cutlets  with 
Tomato  Sauce. — Required : sweet- 
breads, ham  or  tongue,  white  sauce 
and  tomato  sauce  as  below,  and  a 
garnish  of  truffles,  cocks’ combs,  crous- 
tades,  &c.  Cost,  on  an  average,  from 
6s.  6d.  to  7s.,  but  variable.  About  seven 
or  nine  cutlots  will  make  a nice  dish. 
Prepare  them  by  blanching,  then  par- 
boil or  braise  them  until  nearly  done, 
and  press  them  until  cold.  They  must 
thon  be  sliced  and  cut  into  the  proper 
shape  by  means  of  a cutlet  cutter,  and 
fried,  tho  same  as  whole  sweetbreads. 
For  details  of  the  above-named  pro- 
cesses, see  the  recipes  above,  and  Calf’s 
Sweetiuieads  in  Made  Dishes.  From 
the  trimmings  of  the  sweetbreads,  and 
an  equal  amount  of  cooked  ham  or 
tongue,  make  a mince,  and  mix  it  with 
a little  thick  white  sauce,  Bechamel,  or 
any  other,  and  colour  it  a pale  pink. 
Cut  some  rounds  of  truffle,  and  ham  or 
tongue,  and  heat  them  in  a little  clear 
stock.  Prepare  a sauce  by  mixing  a 
gill  and  a half  of  tomato  pulp  with 
tha  samo  measure  of  white  sauce, 
Bechamel  for  choice  ; season,  and  add 
a tablespoon ful  of  sherry  ; colour  with 
carmine.  A ring  of  fried  bread,  and  a 
high  croustado  are  also  wanted  ( see 
Gaunishes).  Place  the  ring  on  the 
dish,  with  the  high  croustade  (smaller) 
inside  it,  arrange  tho  rounds  of  truffle 
and  tongue  on  the  ring,  rest  the  cutlets 
against  the  croustade,  over  which 
should  be  poured  the  mince,  so  that  it 
shows  between  the  cutlots.  Garnish 
tho  top  with  whole  truffles,  tongue, 
ar»d  cocks’  combs,  and  pour  the  sauce 
u 


in  the  dish.  ( See  Coloured  Plate, 
No.  2.) 

Tomato  Baskets  a la  Hai,a 

leigh. — Required : nine  ripe  tomatoes, 
smooth  and  equal  in  size ; the  same 
number  of  croutons,  a little  larger,  cut 
with  a round,  crimped  cutter ; some 
puree  and  garnish  as  under.  Cost, 
about  2s.  Gd. 

Scoop  out  the  inside  of  the  tomatoes, 
leaving  an  even  outer  case ; they 
should  be  first  cut  in  halves.  Put 
part  of  the  pulp  through  a sieve,  and 
mix  with  it  an  equal  bulk  of  minced, 
cooked  ham  and  chicken,  seasoned  with 
thyme  and  parsley,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar ; 
add  a raw  egg,  yolk  only,  and  a small 
quantity  of  good  bechamel  and  cream, 
and  heat  the  mixture  in  the  bain- 
marie.  Steam  the  tomato  cases  until 
heated  through,  then  dish  them  on  the 
croutons,  and  fill  with  the  mince. 
Beat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  a 
good  pinch  of  coralline  pepper,  and  a 
grate  of  nutmeg ; force  it  through  a 
rose  pipe  on  the  top,  and  brown  with 
a salamander.  Form  handles  with 
semi-cooked  macaroni,  just  soft  enough 
to  bond,  and  cover  them  with  a little 
of  the  mixture  used  for  the  filling ; it 
must  be  sieved,  and  mixed  with  the 
yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  then  forced 
from  a bag,  with  a small  leaf  or  rose 
pipe.  (See  Garnishes.)  Put  a little 
parsley  or  chervil  here  and  there  on 
the  handles,  and  serve  hot. 

Tomato  Baskets  a la  Feri- 
gueux.— Required  : the  remains  of  a 
cooked  pheasant,  somo  cream,  season- 
ing and  Perigueux  Sauce,  tomatoes, 
and  croutons  as  below.  Cost,  from  2s. 
to  3s. 

Prepare  the  baskets  as  for  Tomato 
Baskets  a la  Harleigh,  and  make  a 
mince  by  passing  the  cooked  meat 
of  the  pheasant  through  a mincer ; 
supposing  enough  to  fill  a quarter 
pint  measure,  add  the  same  measure 
of  sauce  as  above,  and  half  as  much 
thick  cream.  After  steaming  tho 
tomatoes,  brush  them  outside  with 
glaze,  and  dip  them  into  fried  bread 
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crumbs,  prepared  just  as  if  to  serve 
\vith  game;  then  iill  with  the  mince, 
and  sprinkle  with  more  crumbs.  Make 
handles  with  semi-cooked  macaroni, 
glazed,  and  rolled  in  crumbs.  On  the 
top  of  the  mince  put  a star-shaped 
slice  of  truffle,  heated  in  sherry,  and 
on  that  place  half  a cherry  ( see  Cherry- 
Salad).  Dish  the  tomatoes  on  crimped 
croutons,  glazed,  and  ornamented 
round  the  edges  with  chopped  truffles 
and  cherries.  These  are  very  delicious. 
Grouse  may  be  used  in  the  same  way, 
so  may  partridges  and  other  birds ; 
and  a little  foie  gras,  or  cooked  puree 
of  liver  of  game,  or  poultry,  can  be 
added  with  advantage. 

Tomatoes  a la  Burdette  - 

Required  : a dozen  small,  ripe  to- 
matoes, some  truffled  sausage-meat 
[see  Sausages,  Truffled)  ; seasoning 
and  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d. 

Make  a small  bole  in  the  stalk  end 
of  the  tomatoes,  scoop  out  the  interior 
with  a small  spoon,  then  mix  half  a 
pound  of  sausage  meat,  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  sherry,  and  a sauce-ladleful 
of  good  White  Sauce.  Fill  the  toma- 
toes, using  a bag  with  a small,  plain 
pipe.  Smooth  the  tops  very  neatly, 
put  on  the  pieces  that  were  taken  out, 
and  lay  them  in  a buttered  saute  pan. 
Pour  round  them  a little  white  stock 
to  cover,  and  lay  a buttered  paper  on 
the  top ; cook  gently  for  twenty 
minutes  or  thereabouts  (mind  they  do 
not  break),  then  take  them  up  and 
wipe  them.  When  quite  cool,  dip  the 
tomatoes  in  beaten  egg,  and  roll  them 
in  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  a little 
pepper  and  mushroom  powder ; put 
them  in  a frying  basket,  and  fry  in 
plenty  of  hot  fat  until  crisp  and  lightly 
browned.  Have  ready  some  round 
china  ramakin  cases  (see  that  they  are 
hot),  and  put  in  each  a little  sauce, 
made  from  the  pulp  of  the  tomatoes 
by  boiling  it  down,  sieving  and  mix- 
ing with  an  equal  measure  of  brown 
sauce.  Lay  a tomato  in  each  case,  and 
on  the  top  of  each  put  a star-shaped 
crohton  the  sizo  of  a shilling ; glaze 


them,  and  sprinkle  with  a pinch  of 
chopped  truffle. 

V eal  a la  Marengo. — Required: 
some  breast  of  veal,  stock,  fat,  seasoning, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d.,  lor 
a dish  of  two  pounds. 

Cut  the  meat  in  pieces  ready  for 
serving,  flour,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  'until 
brown;  then  cover  with  stcek,  and 
add  a slice  of  lean  ham  in  dice,  a 
minced  onion,  herbs  and  peppercorns ; 
simmer  until  nearly  done,  then  put  in 
some  small  mushrooms  with  seasoning, 
and  thicken  with  brown  roux.  Beil 
up,  remove  the  fat,  put  in  a squeeze  of 
lemon,  then  dish,  and  garnish  with 
croutons  and  fried  eggs. 

This  is  an  imitation  of  Chicken  a 
la  Marengo.  If  the  tendonous  part  of 
the  breast  is  used,  it  will  take  a long 
time  to  cook.  Allow  half  a pint  of 
gravy  for  each  pound  of  meat. 

Another  way. — Fry  the  meat  in  oil 
(which  is  more  correct,  though  less 
liked),  and  use  some  stewed  mush- 
rooms, rubbed  through  a sieve,  instead 
of  whole  ones. 

Veal  a la  Fandore.— Required: 
five  cutlets  from  the  loin,  foie  gras, 
sauce,  and  vegetables.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d. 

The  cutlets  must  be  trimmed,  and 
an  incision  made  in  the  thick  part  for 
a little  foie  gras  to  be  inserted.  They 
must  then  be  sewn  up  and  braised  on 
a bed  of  vegetables  with  a little  sleek, 
and  a buttered  paper  over.  When 
done,  glaze  them,  remove  the  threads, 
and  dish  in  a row  with  croutons  the 
same  shape,  but  smaller,  in  between. 
Put  a little  pile  of  foie  gras  on  each 
crotiton,  and  put  any  nice  vegetable 
puree  mixed  with  V elou  t£  or  Bech amll 
Sauce  round  the  dish. 

Veal  Cutlets  a la  Grain- 
ger.— Required : six  ounces  of  lean, 
raw  veal,  three  ounces  of  raw  ham. 
the  same  weight  of  chicken  (breast 
or  other  white  part),  four  and  a 
half  ounces  of  panada,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two,  half 
a gill  of  thick  cream,  and  the  same  of 
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White  Mushroom  Puree,  some  sauce 
and  vegetables  as  below.  Cost,  from 
2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

Butter  some  cutlet  moulds,  a dozen 
or  fourteen,  and  after  preparing  the 
foregoing  (except  the  sauce  and  vege- 
tables) exactly  as  if  for  quenelles, 
fill  them  with  the  mixture,  which 
should  be  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
a dust  of  cayenne,  and  grated  nutmeg, 
or  essence  of  nutmeg  or  mace.  Smooth 
the  surface  of  each  with  a warm,  wet 
palette  knife,  then  put  the  moulds  in  a 
stew-pan  with  boiling  water  to  three- 
fourths  of  their  depth ; put  a buttered 
paper  over,  and  the  lid  on  the  pan, 
and  simmer  them  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  until  firm;  then  turn  them 
out,  and  dish  them  round  a Potato 
Border,  slightly  overlapping.  Fill  the 
centre  with  any  nice  suitable  vegetable, 
as  peas,  asparagus  points,  or  artichoke 
bottoms ; if  the  latter,  cut  them  in 
dice,  pour  a little  rich  sauce  over, 
veloute,  supreme,  or  bechamel,  ancl 
pour  some  more  round  the  base,  about 
half  a pint.  A border  of  white  meat, 
macaroni  or  rice,  may  be  used  instead 
of  potato  if  liked. 

Veal  Cutlets  en  Papil- 
lotes. — Take  as  many  veal  cutlets 
as  may  be  required,  and  butter  the 
same  number  of  pieces  of  paper. 
Required,  for  each  cutlet,  an  ounce  of 
chopped  mushroom,  half  an  ounce  of 
calf's  liver,  scraped  to  a pulp,  the 
same  weight  of  fat  bacon,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  a teaspoonful  of 
bread  crumbs,  and  the  same  of  brown 
sauce.  Cost,  about  6d.  or  7d.  each. 
Mix  well,  and  spread  the  cutlets  with 
it,  put  them  in  the  papers,  and  fold 
them  over  {see  recipes  for  Mullet  en 
Papillotes).  Lay  them  singlyonameat 
stand  set  in  a baking  tin,  and  cook 
them  in  a moderate  oven  for  half  an 
hour,  more  or  less,  according  to 
thickness.  A little  veal  stock  should 
be  put  in  the  baking  tin.  When  done, 
send  the  cutlets  to  table  on  a hot  dish, 
slit  the  papers,  garnish  with  fried 
parsley  and  cut  lemon,  and  add  the 
gravy  in  the  tin  to  a little  thick  brown 


sauce ; season  it,  and  add  a tabic- 
spoonful  of  sherry,  and  pour  it  over 
the  meat.  Mark  the  papers  with  a 
hot  skewer  before  serving,  to  imitate 
marks  made  by  grilling. 

Another  nay. — Spread  the  cutlets  on 
both  sides  with  a thin  layer  of  beef 
sausage  meat,  with  a chopped  trufflo 
added  to  each  half  pound.  Cook  them 
in  a Dutch  oven  for  about  forty 
minutes,  and  send  a rich  sauce  to 
table.  Brown  Mushroom  Sauce, 
Tomato,  Brown  Sauce,  plain  or  with 
truffles,  and  many  other  kinds  are 
suitable.  During  the  cooking,  brush  the 
papers  with  warm  butter  a few  times. 

Veal  Cutlets  with  Tomatoes 
and  Cheese. — Required  : seven  cut- 
lets, three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
cut  into  rounds  about  two  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter,  tomatoes,  sauce, 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  from 
4s.  to  4s.  Gd.  Fry  the  cutlets  in  the 
usual  way,  and  dish  them  each  on  a slice 
of  tomato,  previously  grilled  ( see  Toma- 
toes). Take  a gill  each  of  rich  white 
sauce  and  tomato  puree,  made  by  pulp- 
ing the  ripe  fruit  through  a sieve  ; mix 
these,  colour  a little,  and  season  slightly 
with  salt  and  pepper ; squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  otf  tho 
tire,  and  pour  round  the  cutlets.  Fill 
up  the  middle  of  the  dish  with  plainly 
boiled  rice  or  macaroni,  mixed  with  a 
little  hot  cream  and  grated  Parmesan. 
A slice  from  the  iillet  may  always 
be  employed  for  such  dishes  as  the 
foregoing  with  success  (it  should  bo 
skinned) ; but  when  not  obtainable, 
any  lean  part,  from  which  rounds  of 
sufficient  size  can  be  cut,  may  be  used 
instead.  Bat  out  carefully,  as  they 
should  be  smooth. 

Another  way.— Lay  the  cutlets  in  a 
buttered  saute  pan,  squeeze  the  juice 
of  a lemon  over  them,  and  pour  over 
each  a teaspoonful  of  veal  stock. 
Cover  with  a sheet  of  buttered  paper, 
and  cook  in  a moderate  oven  ; finish  off 
as  above  directed.  This  is  the  more 
digestible  method.  If  preferred,  mix 
the  macaroni  with  tomato  sauce  instead 
of  cream. 
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Veal  Escalopes  with  Celery 
Sauce. — Required : cookocl  veal,  celery 
sauco,  and  puree,  seasoning-  and  garnish 
as  below.  Cost,  for  a dish  of  nine,  about 
2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  (See  Mutton  Escalopes 
a la  Soubise.)  Proceed  as  therein 
directed,  using  cooked  veal  instead 
of  mutton,  and  celery  sauce  for  spread- 
ing the  slices.  If  any  stuffing  re- 
mains in  the  veal,  mince  a little,  and 
mix  with  the  sauce ; the  dish  will  then 
be  more  savoury ; or,  failing  stuffing, 
add  a pinch  of  sweet  herbs  and  a morsel 
of  cooked  bacon,  minced.  Cook  and  dish 
as  before  directed,  and  put  in  the  centre 
a PurIie  op  Celery.  Instead  of  the 
white  of  egg,  pour  over  it  enough  thick 
bechamel  to  mask  it ; make  it  smooth, 
and  sprinkle  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  and  bread  crumbs ; add  a few 
bits  of  butter,  and  brown  in  the  oven, 
or  with  a salamander,  or  turn  it  in 
front  of  a clear  fire  for  a minute. 
Any  other  vegetable  can  be  used  for 
the  centre,  a similar  sauce  being  used 
for  the  filling;  the  dish  taking  its 
name  from  the  sauce  used. 

Veal  Escalopeswith  Spinach 
3?uree. — Required  : cold  veal  and 
ham,  spinach,  eggs,  sauce,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  for  a dish 
of  nine.  Cut  the  meat  as  above,  and 
put  a thin  slice  of  cooked  ham  between 
two  slices  of  meat.  Then  fry  as 
before  directed.  Dish  in  a ring  on 
a large  round  of  fried  bread,  an  inch 
thick.  Fill  up  with  a spinach  puree, 
pressed  into  a round  mould,  and 
turned  out  ( see  Spinach,  Moulded)  ; 
garnish  with  eggs  ( see  Eggs  tor 
Spinach),  and  pour  any  suitable  sauce 
round  the  outside  of  the  bread ; tomato 
sauce  is  very  good ; egg  sauce  is  also 
suitable. 

Veal  Quenelles.— Required : six 
ounces  of  raw  veal,  four  ounces  of 
panada,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the 


white  of  one,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  cream  and  thick 
sauce,  supreme,  veloute,  or  bechamel, 
a pinch  of  salt,  white  pepper,  and 
ground  mace,  or  a drop  or  two  of 
essence  of  mace  or  nutmeg.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Lay  the  meat  on  a board,  and 
scrape  it  (it  must  be  full  weight  after 
scraping),  put  the  pulp  thus  obtained 
in  a mortar,  with  the  butter  (pound  it 
and  the  panada  separately,  then  to- 
gether) ; add  the  seasoning,  eggs,  and 
sauce  ; rub  through  a sieve,  and  then 
stir  in  the  cream,  and  use  as  required. 

Other  white  meats  are  used  in  the 
same  way.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
colour  the  mixture  pink,  the  carmino 
should  be  put  with  the  cream.  The 
whole  must  then  be  blended  well,  to 
avoid  streakiness. 

Vol  an  Vent  au  Financiere. 

- — Prepare  the  case  by  the  recipe 
given  in  Pastry  ; then  when  the 
interior  has  been  removed,  put  in  a 
Financiere  Ragout.  Finish  off  by 
putting  the  cover  on  the  vol  au 
vent ; or,  if  a very  elaborate  dish  is 
desired,  garnish  with  cooked  prawns 
or  crayfish,  sliced  truffles,  and  cocks’ 
combs,  forming  a pattern  according 
to  taste.  Cost,  variable. 

Vol  au  Vent  a la  Toulouse. — 

Substitute  the  Ragout  a la  Toulouse 
for  that  in  the  preceding  recipe. 
In  either  case,  take  care  that  the 
sauce  is  thick,  and  that  the  bottom 
of  the  case  is  perfect ; should  an 
accident  happen,  brush  the  inside 
with  a little  glaze,  and  let  it  dry 
before  filling.  Should  the  sauce  leak, 
the  appearance  of  the  dish  will  be 
spoiled.  A vol-au-vent  of  this  class 
will  serve  a large  number  of  people  ; it 
is  so  rich  that  a very  small  portion 
only  is  required. 

For  other  vol  au  vents,  sc:  Pastry. 
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As  previously  stated,  some  of  the  following  made  dishes  can  he  served  as 
entrees,  but  a brief  consideration  of  the  various  kinds  will  show  the 
necessity  of  selecting  them  with  discretion.  Take,  say,  a curry,  of  any 
sort.  One  high  authority  assures  us  that  it  ought  never  to  be  served  as 
an  entree ; another  says,  it  may  appear  as  a second  entreo,  if  a delicate 
one  has  gone  before ; a third  asserts  that  a curry,  or  any  dish  of  a 
similarly  high  flavour,  is  a fitting  climax  to  a meal  arranged  to  suit  the 
guests,  irrespective  of  custom ; citing,  as  an  illustration,  a fish  dinner,  or 
a bachelors’  supper.  But  as  various  circumstances  must  decide  the 
general  arrangement  of  a dinner  (the  same  dishes  answering  at  times  for 
different  parts  of  the  service),  it  is  well  not  to  draw  too  fast  a line 
with  respect  to  curries,  or  any  other  special  dishes.  Ono  rule  is  absolute  : 
all  of  a highly  seasoned  kind  are  unsuitable  to  precede  any  lightly 
flavoured  one,  for  a pronounced  flavour  will  assert  itself  all  through  a 
meal.  Small  savouries,  served  in  the  second  course,  are  not  hero 
referred  to. 

• , ^ l'.e  maj°rity  of  dishes  in  this  chapter  are  of  all-round  utility, 

including,  breakfast  and  luncheon  dishes,  and  many  that  in  a compara- 
tively plain  dinner— consisting  of  soup  or  fish,  with  a pudding  to  finish 
—would  serve  as  the  embodiment  of  an  entree  and  a releve ; of  which 
class,  steaks  and  cutlets,  and  trood  stews  are  tvmV.nl  dishes  The 


„ • ViT“T  6“'“°  poultry,  in  me  iorm  oi  nasnes, 

minces,  cLc. ; these  will  be  found  under  their  reaneetivA  hnn/linrvu 
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braised  joint  with  those  familiarly  known  as  bakes,  boils,  and  roasts  : 
and  by  braising,  avo  mean  also  stews  of  the  best  kinds,  i.e.,  when 
braising  is  imitated  so  far  as  the  resources  of  the  kitchen  will  permit. 
To  such  dishes,  as  detailed  in  this  work,  we  ask  especial  attention ; 
as  an  effort  has  been  made  to  render  the  directions  so  plain  that  anyone 
of  average  intelligence  may  carry  them  out  to  the  letter,  and  present  at 
table  a dish,  which  shall  not  only  be  a very  welcome  change  from  the 
“ eternal  roast  and  boiled  ” beyond  Avhicli  thousands  of  housekeepers 
neA'er  rise,  but,  all  things  considered,  more  economical  also;  for  besides 
the  reduction  of  fuel,  the  trouble  entailed  (after  a start  is  made)  is  but 
little  compared  with  that  of  basting;  while  as  to  nutriment — well,  to 
put  it  A'ery  mildly,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
baked,  boiled,  or  roasted  joints  contain  less  than  one  AAThich  is  scien- 
tifically braised  or  stewed ; although  this  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the 
cook. 

Respecting  cold  joints,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  custom  of  serving 
at  dinner  parties  a daintily  dressed  piece  of  meat,  Avith  all  the  adjuncts 
cold  (in  many  instances  iced),  is  gaining  ground.  Among  many  other 
advantages,  the  charm  of  novelty  counts  for  something,  and  all  tilings 
considered,  we  should  say  that  the  fashion  is  likely  to  he  a lasting  one. 
We  may  be  pardoned  for  pointing  out  that  such  dishes  as  we  are  now 
discussing  are  joints  cooked  for  the  purpose  and  left  until  cold,  not  joints 
cut  while  hot,  and  re-senred  in  the  cold  state.  First,  the  garnish  has  to 
be  considered ; then  the  character  of  the  meal  as  a Avhole  must  decide 
what  adjuncts  are  necessary : for  very  good  dinners,  one  or  other  of  the 
iced  sauces,  and  a salad,  or  an  iced  puree  of  vegetables  should  be  chosen ; 
the  garnishing  media  given  under  Cold  Entrees  Avill  suggest  variety  in 
this  direction. 


Beef  a l’Alceste.—  Required: 
four  pounds  of  brisket  of  beef,  sauce 
and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about  5s. 

The  beef  should  be  salted  for  two  or 
three  days ; then  boiled  in  plain  stock 
to  cover  it,  the  skin  and  bones  being- 
first  removed ; it  must  then  be  pressed 
until  cold.  A nice  square  piece  is  re- 
quired, to  make  the  dish  a success. 
Place  the  meat  on  a flat  silver  dish,  and 
chop  some  aspic  jelly,  both  pink  and 
yellow ; place  a row  of  each,  half  an 
inch  wide,  alternately  down  the  meat, 
dividing  them  by  means  of  a little 
grated  horse-radish.  Place  round  the 
meat  some  blocks  of  the  same  jelly, 
Avith  a tuft  of  horse-radish,  grated 
finely,  between  them.  On  another 
dish,  put  a border  of  iced  Sauce  a 
l’Alceste  ; fill  up  with  a salad  mayon- 
naise, and  sprinkle  a little  grated  horse- 
radish on  the  surface. 


If  the  party'  is  large,  and  it  is  likely 
that  all  the  meat  Avill  be  eaten,  the 
quantity  of  sauce  given  in  the  recipe  may' 
be  doubled ; but  two  small  moulds  will 
be  more  satisfactory  than  one  large  one. 

Another  way. — Garnish  the  beef 
with  horse-radish  butter  in  between 
the  rows  of  chopped  jelly' ; and  in 
garnishing  the  dish,  cut  some  small 
tomatoes  in  two,  and  ornament  the 
cut  side  with  the  same  butter;  use 
them  in  place  of  grated  herse-radish. 
For  the  adjuncts,  sec  Garnishes. 

Beef  a la  Mode  (German).— Re- 
quired : a piece  of  meat  from  tho 
round,  bacon,  vegetables,  herbs,  sea- 
soning, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  from  4s.  6d. 
to  5 s. 

Beat  the  meat,  cut  some  bacon  as 
for  larding,  and  roll  it  in  a mixture  of 
pepper,  ground  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
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salt,  equal  parts.  Lard  the  meat  all 
over,  lay  it  in  a stewpan  with  a few 
slices  of  bacon,  a hay  leaf,  a largo 
crust  of  broad,  a grated  carrot,  and  a 
chopped  onion.  Pour  over  the  meat  a 
glass  of  claret,  a tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  and  some  common  bone 
stock  to  half  cover  it.  Cover  the  pan, 
nnl  cook  for  three  hours  or  there- 
abouts, for  a piece  weighing  six 
pounds.  Drain,  put  the  meat  on  a 
dish  before  the  fire,  pass  the  gravy, 
with  the  bread,  through  a coarse 
strainer,  boil,  and  skim,  and  season 
nicely,  then  pour  it  round  the  meat. 
Garnish  with  spinach  balls,  or  tiny 
sprouts,  or  any  vegetable  preferred. 

Remember  to  baste  the  meat  with 
the  gravy  while  cooking,  and  to  turn 
it  when  half  done. 

Bsef  and  Hare,  Minced  and 
Rolled. — Required  : a pound  of  beef 
steak,  a pound  of  hare,  two  ounces  of 
suet,  two  ounces  of  bacon,  a table- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup,  a gill 
of  bread  crumbs,  an  egg,  salt  and 
popper,  a tablespoonful  of  tomato  pulp, 
some  stock  and  sauce  a3  below,  and 
some  lemon  juice.  Cost,  about  3s.  to 
3s.  Gd. 

Mince  the  beef  and  hare  (the  best 
parts  of  the  latter  should  he  used), 
pass  them  through  a mincing  machine 
with  the  suet  and  bacon.  Beat  up  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  with  the  tomato  pulp, 
add  to  the  rest  with  the  crumbs  and 
seasoning,  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon.  Mix  well,  and  then  work  in  a 
little  brown  sauce,  about  half  a gill. 
Beat  up  the  white  of  the  egg,  brush 
the  roll  in  every  part,  cover  with 
crumbs,  and  brown  it  in  hot  fat;  it 
must  be  turned  often.  Then  put  it  in 
a clean  pan,  with  stock  No.  4 to  half 
its  depth,  cover,  and  stew  gently, 
turning  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  for 
two  and  a half  hours.  Then  put  it  on 
a bed  of  spinach  on  a hot  dish,  add 
some  brown  sauce  to  the  gravy,  and  a 
bit  of  tomato  jelly  or  currant  jelly; 
boil  up,  an  l season,  and  pour  round 
the  meat. 

A puree  of  onions,  chestnuts,  or 


mushrooms  may  he  used  in  place  of 
the  spinach  if  preferred.  In  shaping 
tho  roll,  flour  the  board  and  the  hands 
a little;  it  should  look  like  a largo 
sausage  when  cooked. 

Beef  Boudins  a la  Boston.— 

Required : twelve  ounces  of  lean  steak, 
two  ounces  of  calf’s  kidney,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  a gill  of  stock  No.  4,  two 
ounces  of  fine  flour,  two  eggs,  salt, 

_ pepper,  and  herbs,  and  a small  mush- 
room. Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Cut  the  meat  up,  pass  it  three  times 
through  a mincer,  then  sieve  it,  and 
pound  it  with  half  the  butter.  Make 
panada  with  the  rest  of  the  butter, 
flour,  and  stock ; add  to  the  meat  with 
seasoning,  chopped  mushroom,  and 
eggs,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Butter 
some  boudin  moulds  ( see  page  209)  ; 
fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  poach 
for  twenty  minutes  or  more  according 
to  size.  Turn  out  and  serve  with 
Sauce  a la  Boston,  and  send  Potato 
Chips  or  Ribbons  to  table  with  them. 

For  the  method  of  poaching  these 
see  Quenelles,  page  153. 

Beef  Boudins  a la  Burette. 

{See  Burette  Sauce.) — Add  enough  to 
give  zest  to  a tureen  of  brown  sauce  or 
gravy,  and  serve  instead  of  the  sauco 
in  the  preceding  recipe. 

Beef  Braised,  a la  Jardin- 
iere.— Required:  nine  to  twelve 

pounds  of  the  rump  of  beef,  wine, 
stock,  and  vegetables,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  per  pound,  including 
wine,  &c. 

Bone  the  meat,  tie  it  in  shape,  put 
it  in  ordinary  bone  stock,  warm,  and 
boil  it  slowly  for  two  hours  and  a 
half.  The  liquor  will  make  excellent 
soup;  only  just  enough  to  cover  tho 
meat  is  wanted.  Then  drain  and  lay 
the  beef  in  a braising  pan  with  a bed 
of  mixed  vegetables  under  it.  Put  in 
some  herbs  and  mixed  spice — a few 
cloves,  blade  of  inace,  a dozen  allspice 
berries,  and  peppercorns— half  a pint 
of  stock  No.  17,  and  half  a bottle  of 
marsala.  Cook  gently,  with  a buttered 
paper  over,  until  done ; about  half  an 
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hour  per  pound,  including  the  first 
boiling,  should  ho  allowed.  Frequent 
basting  with  more  stock  from  time  to 
time,  will  be  required.  Then  pour  off 
the  gravy,  put  fresh  cinders  in  the  lid 
to  brown  the  meat  well,  then  dish  it 
and  pour  a little  gravy  round,  after 
thickening,  seasoning,  and  boiling  it 
up  ; serve  the  rest  in  a tureen.  Round 
the  meat,  put  some  cooked  vegetables, 
olive-shaped  carrots  and  turnips,  button 
onions,  sprouts,  or  sprigs  of  cauliflower, 
and  celery  in  short  lengths  ; all,  or  as' 
many  as  convenient.  Then  pour  half 
a pint  of  Brown  Sauce  No.  2 on  the 
top  of  the  meat.  Braised  meat  makes 
a very  excellent  hash,  or  may  be 
re-heated  in  any  other  way. 

Besf  Curry,  Madras.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  and  a half  of  steak, 
two  onions,  an  apple,  an  ounce  of  curry 
paste,  half  an  ounce  of  curry  powder, 
the  juice  of  a lemon  or  lime,  a salt- 
spoonful  each  of  browning,  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  anchovy  essence,  a 
soup  <;  on  of  cayenne  and  grated  nutmeg, 
half  a pint  of  stock  No.  4,  and  a gill 
of  brown  sauce.  Cost,  about  2s.  4d. 

Cut  the  onions  in  thin  rings,  fry 
them  golden  brown  in  hot  butter  ; put 
them  by,  then  cut  the  meat  up,  roll  it 
in  the  curry  powder  and  other  spice, 
add  it  and  the  chopped  apple  to  the 
butter,  and  fry  it  well;  then  put  in 
the  paste  and  stock,  -with  half  the 
lemon  juice.  Bring  to  the  boil  and 
stir  in  the  onions ; simmer  for  two 
hours,  then  pass  the  sauce,  &c.,  through 
a sieve.  Put  it  back  in  the  pan  with 
the  moat,  brown  sauce,  rest  of  the 
lemon  juice,  and  salt  to  taste  ; when 
hot,  serve  with  plain  rice,  or  one  of 
the  special  rice  dishes  for  curries  given 
in  a later  chapter.  During  the  cooking 
replenish  the  stock  as  required. 

For  “ gravy  curry  ” use  more  stock; 
the  quantity  may  be  doubled.  The 
above  recipe  will  be  found  excellent, 
and  may  bo  followed  for  game.  A 
mixture  of  meat  and  game  makes  a 
good  curry,  but  in  either  case,  orange 
j uicc  may  be  used  instead  of  lemon  or 
lime  with  advantage.  The  thing  to 


guard  against  is  an  overdose  of 
anchovy,  ketchup,  and  browning.  In 
minuto  quantities  they  are  an  im- 
provement. 

Beef,  Fillet  of,  a la  Coutts.— 

Required  : the  fillet,  i.e.  the  inside  of 
a sirloin  of  beef,  half  a pint  of  clear 
stock,  as  No.  6 or  7,  a gill  of  Madeira, 
vegetables,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  pound,  inclusive. 

Raise  the  fillet  clean  from  the  joint ; 
take  off  the  skin,  and  lard  it  on  both 
sides,  first  trimming  neatly  into  an 
oval,  and  binding  with  tape.  Put  at 
the  bottom  of  a stewpan  (very  little 
larger  than  the  meat)  a few  slices  of 
bacon,  the  trimmings  from  the  meat, 
a couple  of  ounces  of  celery,  the  same 
of  carrot,  outside  only,  a bay  leaf,  and 
a bunch  of  thyme  and  parsley ; place 
the  fillet  on,  put  in  half  the  stock, 
cover,  and  reduce  almost  to  glaze ; then 
put  in  the  rest  of  the  stock  and  the 
wine.  Cook  the  meat  very  gently  in 
a moderate  oven,  basting  a few  times, 
over  a buttered  paper,  which  should 
fit  the  pan.  When  half  done,  add  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  and  a scalded 
onion  stuck  with  a clove.  When 
tender  (it  will  take  from  thirty 
minutes  per  pound)  put  it  on  a dish, 
strain  the  gravy,  and  cool  it  quickly 
so  as  to  take  off  the  fat ; then  boil  it 
until  reduced  to  a gill,  pour  this  over 
the  meat,  and  hold  a salamander  over 
for  a second,  if  the  lardoons  are  not 
brown  and  crisp.  Pour  round  a rich 
sauce,  and  serve  hot.  {See  Hot  Sauces.) 
This  is  a very  rich  and  excellent  dish. 

Beef,  Fillet  of,  as  Hare.— Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  fillet  of  beef 
(the  under  cut  from  the  sirloin),  bacon, 
and  gravy,  &c.,  as  given  for  Jugged 
Hare.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Trim  the  meat  into  a nice  compact 
shape  and  lard  it  with  bacon  on  the 
upper  side ; then  stew  it  in  a pan  to 
just  hold  it  with  the  gravy  and  added 
ingredients.  When  tender,  crisp  up 
the  meat  in  a brisk  oven,  while  the 
gravy  is  skimmed  and  thickened.  Dish 
the  meat  with  the  gravy  round,  and 
gome  forcemeat  balls  [see  Forcemeats) 
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and  crisped  bacon  for  garnish  ; or  littlo 
sausages  may  be  used.  Serve  tomato 
salad,  or  tomato  or  currant  jelly,  with 
this;  or  the  Savoury  Tomato  Pre- 
serve given  in  a later  chapter. 

Beef,  Fillet  of,  Savoury.— 

Take  the  fillet  from  the  loin,  cut  it 
into  slices,  and  sprinkle  each  with 
chopped  onions,  parsley,  thyme,  and 
all  the  other  seasonings  used  for  Veal 
Forcemeat,  Rich.  The  onions  should 
be  plentiful.  Then  lay  the  slices  to- 
gether, and  tie  the  meat  in  its  original 
shape.  Roast  before  an  open  fire, 
basting  well;  or  it  may  be  cooked  in 
a Dutch  Oven.  When  done,  glaze  it, 
and  serve  any  nice  sauce  with  it; 
Piquant,  Brown  Onion,  Chutney, 
and  many  others  are  suitable.  When 
the  meat  is  about  half  done,  it  should 
be  seasoned  with  pepper,  powdered 
herbs,  and  grated  nutmeg  and  cloves. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound  inclusive. 

Beef  Fillets  with.  Eggs. 

— Required  : some  fillet  steaks,  cut 
into  small  rounds,  the  same  number  of 
eggs,  some  horse-radish  butter,  and 
Rich  Potato  Cakes.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d. 
for  a dish  of  nine. 

Broil  the  steaks,  after  brushing  them 
with  oil  or  butter ; they  must  be  from 
well-hung  meat.  Have  the  cakes  ready 
fried,  and  laid  on  a hot  dish ; put  a 
steak  on  each,  then  poach  the  eggs, 
and  trim  neatly,  leaving  a circle  of 
white  half  an  inch  wide  only  round  the 
yolk.  Lay  an  egg  on  each  piece  of 
meat,  Chop  up  the  rest  of  the  white 
into  pea-sized  pieces,  and  add  to  a gill 
of  brown  sauce.  Put  a little  of  this 
round  each  egg ; on  the  top  of  the  eggs 
put  a small  pat  of  horse-radish  butter. 

This  is  a vory  good  dish  for  any 
meal.  Any  other  butter  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way. 

Beef  Fillet  with  Olives. — 

Required  : a fillet  of  beef,  a bunch  of 
herbs,  a carrot,  some  bacon,  an  onion, 
and  a few  stalks  of  celery,  stock,  wine, 
seasoning,  &c.,  and  a dozen  olives. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  per  pound,  inclusive. 

Put  the  sliced  vegetables  in  a buttered 
n* 


stewpan,  with  a slice  or  two  of  bacon ; 
lard  the  meat,  add  it,  and  pour 
over  a gill  of  stock  No.  6,  or  any 
similar.;  let  it  become  absorbed,  then 
add  another  gill,  with  the  samo 
quantity  of  light  wine.  Cover  with 
a little  more  bacon,  and  cook  in  a 
moderate  oven,  basting  a time  or  two. 
When  nearly  done,  stone  and  blanch  a 
dozen  olives ; add  them  with  a little 
more  stock,  and  a bit  of  glaze  and 
brown  roux,  and  finish  the  cooking. 
Glaze  and  crisp  the  meat,  and  pour 
the  olives  and  gravy  round  it.  Serve 
with  a Puree  op  Sorrel,  Endive,  or 
Spinach.  Beef  cooked  as  above  may 
be  served  a la  jardiniere  or  a la  finan- 
ciere,  just  according  to  the  garnish. 
An  ox-tail,  blanched  and  cooked  in  the 
same  way,  is  excellent.  It  should  be 
browned  in  a little 'hot  fat,  the  thick 
end  fii’st  divided;  then  well  drained 
before  cooking.  The  bacon  may  be 
omitted,  a sheet  of  buttered  paper 
taking  its  place. 

Beef,  French  Stew  of. — Re- 
quired : a thick  steak  from  the  rump, 
about  three  pounds,  a pint  of  rich 
stock,  as  No.  6 or  7,  half  a pint  of 
white  wine,  a bay  leaf,  shalot,  head  of 
garlic,  salt  and  peppercorns,  some  roux 
and  burnt  onions.  Cost,  about  4s. 

Beat  the  meat  well ; fry  it  brown  in 
hot  fat,  then  put  it  in  a stewpan  with 
the  other  ingredients,  except  salt  and 
onion  colouring ; these  should  be  added 
towards  the  end,  with  enough  roux  to 
thicken  very  lightly.  Cover,  and  cook 
gently  for  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours  ; longer  still  if  the  meat  is  fresh. 
Then  finish  off,  and  serve  with  the 
gravy  over  and'  send  a plain  salad  to 
table  with  it. 

Any  left  over  will  be  found  delicious 
if  served  cold  in  a salad,  or  converted 
into  potted  meat. 

Another  way. — Beat  the  meat  as 
above,  and  lard  it ; put  it  in  the  stew- 
pan with  the  same  stock  to  three- 
fourths  of  its  depth;  omit  the  wine, 
and  put  in  a grated  carrot  and  a grated 
apple,  with  a bay  leaf,  and  a tablespoon- 
ful each  of  tarragon  and  cuciimber 
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vinegar.  Cook  slowly,  add  salt  to  taste, 
put  the  meat  in  the  oven  to  crisp  the 
lardoons,  and  pass  the  gravy,  &e., 
through  a sieve ; add  a few  drops  of 
Parisian  browning  essence,  and  a bit  of 
glaze ; boil  up,  and  pour  round  the 
meat.  Send  a plain  watercress  salad  to 
table  with  it,  or,  if  preferred,  a lettuce 
or  endive  salad.  (See  Salads.) 

A morsel  of  onion  or  shalot  will 
improve  the  dish. 

Beef  Fricandeau. — Required  : 
three  pounds  from  the  rump,  or  the 
fillet  from  the  sirloin,  vegetables, 
wine,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
4 s.  Gd. 

Lard  the  meat  on  the  upper  side ; 
rub  together  a pinch  each  of  ground 
cloves,  mace,  and  black  pepper ; sprinkle 
over  the  meat,  then  lay  it  in  a stewpan 
on  a bed  of  vegetables — chopped  celery 
and  shalots,  with  a little  carrot  and 
turnip ; add  a good  bunch  of  herbs,  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  and  a gill  of  stock, 
such  as  No.  6 or  7.  Cover,  and  cook 
until  the  liquid  is  absorbed ; then  put 
in  a pint  of  stock,  and  simmer  in  a 
slow  oven  for  two  hours.  Strain  and 
skim  the  gravy  ; add  salt  to  taste,  crisp 
the  meat  in  a hot  oven,  and  serve  with 
a Puree  of  Sorrel,  Spinach,  or  other 
vegetable  round  it. 

Another  way. — Fry  the  meat  and 
vegetables  in  the  stewpan,  with  an 
ounce  of  butter  or  minced  bacon  ; when 
nicely  browned,  put  in  the  wine  and 
stock,  and  proceed  as  above.  The  meat 
will  then  only  require  crisping  with  a 
salamander  before  dishing. 

Beef  Olives,  Piquant.— Re- 
quired : a dozen  slices  of  beef,  thin,  cut 
into  shape  ( see  Bf.ef  Olives,  Plain), 
a pint  of  Sauce  Piquant  (either 
of  the  recipes  may  be  followed),  a dozen 
little  slices  of  bacon,  the  same  number 
of  French  plums  or  good  prunes,  a gill 
of  claret,  seasoning,  and  glaze ; garnish 
as  below.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d. 

Thin,  streaky  bacon  is  needed  for 
this ; trim  off  the  rind,  and  cut  the 
pieces  three  inches  long.  Brown  the 
beef  olives  in  a little  hot  fat,  then  lay 
them  in  the  sauce  and  simmer  them 


until  tender  (about  an  hour  and  a 
half)  ; meanwhile,  rinse  the  plums, 
stow  them  in  the  claret,  and  when 
done  stone  them.  Then  add  the  claret 
to  the  first  pan  with  the  meat.  Put  a 
plum  on  each  bit  of  bacon,  roll  up,  and 
fasten  with  thread  or  a little  skewer ; 
then  fry  them  brown  or  cook  them  • 
before  the  fire ; the  bacon  should  be 
cut  very  thinly,  and  looks  nicer  if 
dredged  with  raspings.  When  done, 
put  the  olives  and  bacon  alternately 
on  a hot  dish,  first  glazing  them. 
Thicken  the  sauce  by  reducing  it,  and 
pour  it  in  the  centre.  Outside  the 
olives,  put  some  small  glazed  croutons, 
leaf  shape  or  oval  (the  latter  are 
better) ; they  should  overlap  to  form 
a border  : or,  instead  of  these,  some 
Rice  Croquettes  in  cork  shapes,  fried 
and  glazed,  can  be  used. 

The  bacon  is  preferably  cut  from  a 
piece  that  has  been  boiled ; it  then 
takes  a very  short  time  to  cook. 

Beef,  Boiled  (a  German  recipe). 

- — Take  some  flat  ribs  of  beef,  bone  and 
skin  it,  and  bat  it  out  flat.  Required : 
(supposing  four  pounds  of  meat)  a 
large  onion,  a clove  of  garlic,  ground 
spices  (a  teaspoonful  or  less),  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  six  ounces 
of  fat  bacon  in  small  dice.  Cost, 
about  3s.  6d.  Mix  these  ingredients, 
spread  them  over,  and  roll  the  meat  up 
tightly;  bind  it  up  with  tape,  and 
brown  it  in  hot  fat  (bacon  fat  answers 
very  well).  Then  drain  it,  and  put  in 
some  stock  (about  a pint),  with  a gill 
of  light  wine  and  half  a gill  of  vinegar; 
boil  for  two  to  three  hours.  Thicken 
the  gravy  and  add  salt  to  taste ; then 
pour  it  round  the  beef.  This  is  very 
good  when  cold,  but  a still  better  dish 
is  to  be  had  from  meat  cooked  as 
above,  then  pressed  and  glazed.  Brisket 
(or  thin  flank)  can  be  used  in  place 
of  ribs,  or  any  part  which  will  roll 
well. 

* 

Beef,  Boiled,  with  Ancho- 
vies.— Required : beef  as  in  the 
above  recipe,  forcemeat  and  sauce  as 
below,  bread,  bacon,  &c.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Mix  a tablcspoonful  of  anchovy 
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essence  with  two  or  three  ounces  of 
minced  bacon,  and  a teacupful  of  bread 
crumbs ; season,  and  spread  it  over  the 
meat ; tie  it  up,  and  brown  as  above, 
then  cook  it  in  some  plain  stock  until 
tender.  Take  it  up,  brush  over  with 
glaze,  and  serve  Anchovy  Sauce  por 
Steak  with  it. 


Beef,  Spiced. — Required  : five  or 
} six  pounds  of  beef,  the  thin  think, 
vegetables,  wine,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  4s. 

The  meat  must  be  salted  for  about 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  before  salting, 
skin  and  bone  should  be  removed. 
(See  recipes  under  Joints.)  When 
ready  to  cook,  wash  it  and  roll  it  up  ; 
tie  with  tape,  and  wrap  it  in  a thin 
, cloth,  buttered.  Then  put  it  in  a 
j large  stewpan,  or  a boiling  pot  that 
will  just  hold  it,  with  an  ounce  or  two 
of  butter  or  dripping,  a thick  layer  of 
vegetables  sliced,  over  and  under,  and 
some  herbs,  a dozen  peppercorns  and 
r allspice  berries,  and  a clove  or  two. 

• Cover  for  twenty  minutes,  then  _put_ 
enough  ordinary  stock  to  come  half  its 
. depth,  ariJTialf  a pmT  of  claret.  Boil 
i-o r ah ou  rrotrrffirmrsy i ff “si  x* Jfotind s of 
meat,  then  press  it,  and  when  cold  take 
the  cloth  off,  and  glaze  it,  or  coat  it  with 
aspic.  Garnish  with  salad,  and  serve 
as  a breakfast  dish,  or  for  a cold 
collation  of  any  kind.  In  the  latter 
case,  garnish  with  aspic.  The  liquor 
from  the  meat  will  (if  diluted  with 
stock  or  water)  make  good  soup.  The 
vegetables  may  be  sieved,  and  served 
in  it. 

For  plain  dishes  of  this  kind,  see 
the  chapter  devoted  to  Joints  and 
Plain  Dishes. 


Baef  Steak  a la  Bridgport. 

— Required:  a couple  of  tender  loin 
steaks,  an  inch  and  a half  thick,  sauce 
as  below,  and  some  mushroom  force- 
meat, seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  about  3s. 

After  cutting  the  meat  into  nice 
even  rounds  as  large  as  possible, 
pass  the  trimmings  through  a fine 
mincing  machine.  Supposing  half 
a toacupful  of  this,  add  an  equal 
t)ulk  of  forcemeat  (see  recipe  for 


Mushroom  Forcemeat,  Rich),  and 
blend  well ; season  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  black  pepper.  Brush  each  side  of 
the  steaks  with  salad  oil,  first  adding 
to  it  a pinch  of  pepper,  a few  drops  of 
soy,  and  a teaspoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup ; leave  for  an  hour,  then  again 
brush  over ; at  least  half  a gill  of  oil 
is  required  in  all.  Have  ready  a stew- 
pan,  but  little  larger  and  deeper  than 
the  meat ; put  the  two  steaks  together 
like  a sandwich,  with  the  forcemeat 
between,  and  tie  them  together  to 
facilitate  turning.  Put  in  the  stewpan 
a gill  of  brown  stock,  made  by  stewing 
any  odds  and  ends  of  lean  beef  in 
water  without  vegetables;  add  a few 
peppercorns  and  a clove,  and  then  lay 
in  the  meat ; cover  with  an  oiled  paper, 
and  set  in  a moderate  oven.  Baste 
and  turn  in  half  an  hour,  then  baste 
and  turn  again,  adding  a little  more 
stock  as  required.  Then  dish  and  glaze 
the  meat,  and  keep  it  hot ; add  enough 
stock  to  make  half  a pint,  thicken  it 
with  brown  roux  to  the  consistency  of 
cream,  then  put  in  a teacupful  of 
Brown  Mushroom  Sauce.  Boil  and 
skim,  season,  but  do  not  destroy  the 
mushroom  flavour ; pour  round  the 
meat,  and  serve  with  Potato  Chips. 
This  is  recommended  to  all  who  appre- 
ciate the  flavour  of  the  mushroom,  and 
we  would  advise  a trial  of  steaks 
from  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  mutton, 
cooked  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Beefsteak  ala  Perigueux. — 

Required  : a thick  rump  steak,  of  two 
pounds  or  more,  somo  potatoes  pre- 
pared as  below,  and  half  a pint  of' 
Perigueux  Sauce.  Cost,  about  3s., 
exclusive  of  sauce. 

I he  steak  should  be  at  least  two 
inches  thick  ; after  trimming  it  into  a 
nice  shape,  make  a slit,  and  cut  round  to 
form  a bag  in  the  centre,  but  leave  the 
external  opening  as  small  as  possible. 
Inside,  put  half  a gill  of  the  sauce, 
and  a spoonful  of  bread  crumbs,  mixed 
with  a good  sized  truffle,  chopped, 
and  soaked  in  wine  to  cover  for  an 
hour.  Then  sew  up  the  steak,  brush  it 
with  salad  oil  on  both  sides,  and  broil 
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or  grill  for  half  an  hour,  turning  every 
two  or  three  minutes.  When  done, 
lay  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  put  the  pota- 
toes round ; serve  the  sauce  separately. 
A pound  of  potatoes  should  be  cut 
into  olives  or  marble  shapes,  then 
dried  in  a floured  cloth.  Put  them 
in  hot  fat  to  cover,  and  as  soon  as  a 
little  browned  take  the  pan  from  the 
fire  and  leave  for  five  minutes,  while 
they  cook  ; then  put  it  back  over  the 
fire  for  a couple  of  minutes  or  so. 
Drain  well,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt 
and  cayenne  over  them.  Brush  the 
steak  with  warm  glaze,  and  put  a row 
of  chopped  truffle,  seasoned  in  the  same 
way,  down  the  centre. 

Beef  Steak.  The  Mandar- 
ins’.— Required : a thick  beefsteak, 
sauce,  &c.,  as  below,  vegetables  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  2s.  Gd.  to  3s. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  meat, 
cut  it  into  a nice  oval  shape,  pass  the 
trimmings  through  a mincing  machine; 
add  a fried  onion,  and  some  ham 
chopped  small,  with  a spoonful  or  two 
of  brown  sauce,  a beaten  egg,  and 
some  bread  crumbs,  enough  to  bind  the 
whole,  just  as  for  croquettes.  Then 
form  the  mass  into  little  balls,  not 
larger  than  a cherry,  and  egg  and 
crumb  them ; then  cook  them  in  the 
saute  pan.  Grill  the  steak,  put  the 
little  balls  round  it,  with  Potato  Balls 
or  Cutlets  in  between  ; or  put  a ring 
of  the  cutlets  round  the  dish.  Pour  a 
gill  and  a half  of  Mandarins’  Sauce 
over  the  steak,  and  serve  as  hot  as 
possible. 

Beef  Steak  with  Ma,rrow. — 

Required : a thick  steak,  from  the 
rump,  of  a pound  and  a half ; marrow, 
seasoning,  and  sauce  as  under.  Cost, 
about  2s.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Lay  the  meat  in  a mixture  of  oil, 
pepper,  and  grated  horse-radish  for  an 
hour,  then  grill  it.  Put  a tablcspoon- 
ful  of  chopped  beef  marrow  on  a plate, 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  chopped  shalot, 
a pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
spoonful  of  French  mustard.  Place  it 
on  the  hot  plato,  or  in  a slow  oven, 
and  let  it  melt  while  tho  meat  is  cook- 


ing. Spread  a little  on  tho  dish,  put 
the  meat  on,  and  spread  the  rest  over 
it.  Round  the  dish  put  some  fried 
potatoes,  with  little  heaps  of  grated 
horse-radish,  or  send  Horse-Radish 
Sauce  (hot  or  cold)  to  table  in  a 
boat.  Tho  steak  may  bo  broiled  if 
more  convenient,  and  basted  with  tho 
marinade. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  horse- 
radish sauce,  put  a pat  of  Horse-Radish 
Butter  on  the  steak  after  dishing  it. 
The  shalots  are  to  be  removed  after 
the  marrow  is  cooked. 

Beef  Steak  with.  Oysters. — 

Required  : two  pounds  of  tnick  steak, 
lean,  a score  of  oysters,  seasoning  and 
stock.  Cost,  about  3s.  Gd. 

Melt  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter  in 
a stewpan,  brown  the  steak  in  it,  turn- 
ing every  minute,  then  poui-  the  fat 
off ; add  stock  No.  4 to  half  the  depth 
of  the  meat,  and  the  strained  oyster 
liquor;  season  as  directed  for  oyster 
sauce.  Turn  and  baste  the  meat  now 
and  then  ; when  tender,  thicken  with 
brown  roux  and  boil  up ; then  lay  in 
the  oysters,  draw  from  the  fire,  and  in 
less  than  a minute  serve  the  meat,  Ac., 
all  together  on  a hot  dish.  Send 
potatoes  separately  to  table.  Time  to 
stew,  about  an  hour  and  a quarter; 
longer  if  freshly  killed  meat. 

Beef  Steakwith  Oysters  and 
Anchovies. — Required:  steak,  an- 
chovy butter,  seasoning,  stock,  and 
oyster  sauce.  Cost,  exclusive  of  sauce, 
about  3s.  for  a steak  of  two  pounds. 

Cut  a thick  rump  steak  into  a nice 
shape ; brush  with  salad  oil  and  cayenne  ; 
cut  it  half  through,  with  the  exception 
of  the  edge,  and  make  the  external  open- 
ing as  small  as  possible.  Put  a good 
pat  of  anchovy  butter  inside,  sow  up  the 
edge,  then  lard  tho  meat  on  the  upper 
surface,  first  dipping  tho  bacon  used 
into  cayenne,  and  brush  over  with  a 
little  anchovy  essence.  Braise  in  stock 
to  half  its  depth  ; a plain  stock  minus 
vegetables  is  required;  baste  often, 
and  in  an  hour  and  a half,  supposing 
two  or  two  and  a half  pounds,  it  should 
be  tender.  Crisp  up  on  a hot  dish, 
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reduce  the  gravy,  add  it  to  a pint  of 
good  Oyster  Sauce,  and  pour  round 
the  meat,  which  should  be  glazed  as 
usual. 

Beef  Steak  with  Vegetables. 

— Required  : a steak  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  and  a pound  in  weight, 
vegetables,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Cut  the  steak  a3  above ; fry  a 
chopped  mushroom  with  a shalot  and 
some  parsley,  season  well,  put  it  in- 
side the  meat,  and  sew  it  up,  then  grill 
or  broil  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
brushing  it  first  with  oil,  seasoned  with 
cayenne,  grated  nutmeg,  and  powdered 
herbs.  Prepare  the  vegetables  as  for 
Brunoise  Soup,  fry  some  potatoes  also, 
in  any  desired  shapes,  and  dish  the 
meat,  with  the  vegetables  in  little 
heaps  round  it.  Serve  with  it  Brown 
Celery,  Onion  or  Mushroom  Sauce  ; 
brown  caper  or  tomato  is  also  suitable. 
Mutton  can  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Beef  with  Chestnuts.  — Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  the 
same  weight  of  chestnuts,  prepared  as 
uuder,  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  8d.,  exclusive  of  gravy. 

The  meat  should  be  in  a thick  slice, 
from  any  tender  part,  then  broiled  or 
baked.  Bake  and  skin  the  chestnuts ; 
put  them  on  to  boil,  with  stock  No.  6 
or  7,  to  cover  them  ; lay  a buttered 
paper  over,  and  simmer  until  the  stock 
is  absorbed.  Then  add  a pinch  each 
of  salt,  sugar,  white  pepper,  cayenne, 
and  coriander  seed  ; or  in  place  of  the 
latter,  a slight  flavouring  of  anisette ; 
rub  through  a sieve,  stir  in  an  ounce 
of  butter,  and  colour  with  carmine  to 
a pale  pink.  Serve  round  the  meat, 
and  send  brown  gravy,  made  from 
stock  as  above,  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Chestnuts  as  above  may  be  served 
with  roast  beef. 

Beef  with  Ox  Foot,  Stewed. 

— Required : a pound  of  steak,  one  ox 
foot  (or  two  calf’s  feet),  vegetables, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  Gd.  to 
Is.  9d. 

Slice  and  fry  a large  onion ; put  it 


in  a stew  jar  with  the  meat  in  square 
pieces,  and  the  foot  parboiled  and 
jointed ; add  a grated  carrot,  and  half 
a pint  of  minced  celery  ; then  pour  in 
enough  plain  stock,  No.  1 or  2,  to 
cover  the  meat,  with  a little  flavoured 
vinegar,  and  a tablespoonful  of  brown 
vinegar  ; add  herbs,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  peppercorns.  Cover,  and  stew  for 
three  hours,  then  pass  the  vegetables 
through  a sieve,  add  the  gravy ; boil 
up  and  thicken  a little.  Then  serve 
with  a garnish  of  any  vegetable  separ- 
ately prepared. 

Brain  Cakes  (for  garnishing).— 
Take  a sheep’s  or  calf’s  brains,  and 
wash  and  blanch  them  ( see  directions 
in  next  recipe).  Then  boil  them  in 
a little  white  stock  until  done,  and 
beat  them  up.  Add  a hard-boiled 
egg — yolk  only,  rubbed  through  a 
sieve— and  a tablcspoonful  of  cream, 
or  any  nice  white  sauce,  and  season 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
a little  mace  or  nutmeg  ; lemon  rind, 
in  small  proportion,  is  an  improve- 
ment, and  fine  herbs  are  (sometimes 
liked.  Some  fine  bread  crumbs,  or 
a little  bread  panada  ( see  Force- 
• meats),  must  be  put  in  to  give  con- 
sistence, but  the  mixture  should  not  bo 
stiff.  When  cool,  form  into  little 
balls,  then  flatten  them  into  cakes 
about  the  size  of  a florin ; flour  them, 
then  coat  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs, 
and  fry  a delicate  brown.  For  Brain- 
Balls,  follow  the  above  recipe,  but 
shape  the  mixture  like  marbles. 

Calf’s  Brains.— Blanch  the 

brains,  however  they  are  to  be 
cooked.  This  is  done  as  follows : — 
Wash  them  in  salt  and  water,  re- 
newing it  until  they  are  free  from 
any  trace  of  discoloration.  Put  them 
in  cold  water  to  soak  awhile,  then  skin 
them,  wrap  in  a bit  of  muslin,  and 
cover  with  cold  water ; add  a pinch  of 
salt,  a bit  of  onion,  a few  peppercorns 
(white)  and  a teaspoonful  of  white 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice;  bring  this 
just  to  the  boil,  remove  the  brains, 
and  if  not  needed  at  once,  put  them 
in  cold  water  until  wanted.  They 
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take  but  a short  time  to  cook  after 
the  blanching. 

Calf’s  Brains  & la  Fran- 
caise, — Required:  a dozen  button 
onions  and  mushrooms,  veal  stock  and 
wine,  seasoning,  and  two  sets  of 
brains.  Cost,  variable. 

Prepare  the  brains  as  above.  Fry 
the  onions,  then  add  a gill  each  of 
veal  stock  and  light  wine,  with  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  the  brains,  and  a 
little  salt  and  pepper ; cook  for  ten 
minutes,  put  in  the  mushrooms,  give 
ten  minutes  more,  then  strain,  and 
add  a little  thickening  to  the  sauce; 
skim  and  boil  it  up  ; serve  altogether 
on  a hot  dish. 

Calf’s  Brains,  Fried.— These 
may  be  plain  or  quite  elaborate,  ac- 
cording to  the  sauce,  garnish,  &c. 
For  a plain  dish,  coat  them  with  warm 
butter,  then  with  egg  and  crumbs,  and 
fry  after  blanching.  They  should  be 
first  sliced.  For  a better  dish,  slice 
the  brains  and  coat  them  with  Rich 
Frying  Batter,  then  serve  with 
any  rich,  hot  sauce.  See  also  Coi.d 
Sauces  ; some  are  very  suitable  for 
serving  with  brains ; and  for  an 
entree  the  dish  may  be  garnished  with 
any  of  the  iced  sauces,  taking  its 
name  from  the  sauce.  Black  butter, 
as  for  skate,  is  a favourite  sauce  with 
many  people ; by  its  aid,  the  dish, 
somewhat  insipid  in  itself,  is  made 
very  piquant.  Sheep’s  or  lamb’s 
brains  can  be  served  in  the  same 
way.  Cost,  variable. 

Calf’s  Brains  with  Eggs.— 

Required  : a pint  of  Brain  Sauce,  six 
or  seven  eggs,  some  black  butter,  and 
croutons.  Cost,  variable. 

Make  a crouton  for  each  egg,  and 
one  large  one  in  addition,  for  the 
centre  of  the  dish,  on  which  the  brain 
sauce  is  to  be  poured.  Fry  the  eggs, 
and  place  them  on  separate  croutons 
round  the  sauce.  Pour  a little  Black 
Butter  over  the  eggs,  and  garnish  with 
fried  parsley ; a little  bunch  between 
the  eggs.  To  make  the  sauce,  boil 
and  chop  the  brains,  one  or  two  sets, 


and  add  them  to  thick  white  sauce, 
Parsley,  or  Economical  Bechamel, 
just  as  preferred. 

Another  way. — Mix  the  brains  with 
a pint  of  egg  sauce,  then  put  some 
croutons  round,  and  place  on  each  a 
small  brain  cake  (see  Brain  Cakis). 
For  a superior  dish,  fry  some  small 
veal  sausages,  and  put  a row  all  round 
the  dish.  Forcemeat  balls  can  be 
used  similarly. 

Calf  s Ears  a la  Juliette.— 

Boil  the  ears  by  the  recipes  given  for 
heads  and  feet ; when  nearly  done,  take 
them  up,  and  put  them  in  Sauce  a la 
Juliette  to  finish  the  cooking;  gar- 
nish the  dish  with  quenelles,  forcemeat 
balls,  mushrooms,  truffles,  or  anything 
usually  added  to  rich  dishes  of  veal. 
If  more  convenient,  cook  the  ears 
until  quite  done,  then  just  pour  the 
sauce  over.  Plenty  of  time  must  be 
given ; quite  three  hours.  Cost,  vari- 
able. 

Calf's  Ears,  Stuffed.— Use 

any  of  the  forcemeats  given  in  a later 
chapter,  or  ordinary  sausage  meat  will 
serve  the  purpose.  Cook  the  ears  until 
almost  tender,  then  fill  them  with  the 
forcemeat;  tie  them  up,  and  cook 
again  until  done.  They  should  be 
laid  in  a stewpan  with  a little  stock-, 
and  put  in  the  oven  with  a buttered 
paper  over.  The  paper  may  be  taken 
off  last  thing  for  the  forcemeat  to 
crisp  a little ; or  some  crumbs  may  be 
sprinkled  over,  unless  the  forcemeat 
is  of  a delicate  kind— white  mushroom, 
for  instance — then  white  sauce  may 
be  poured  over  it.  For  a brown 
dish,  the  ears  may  be  glazed,  and 
Bordelaise,  or  other  nice  sauce, 
served  round  them.  Cost,  variable. 

A puree  of  calf’s  liver  can  be  used 
for  stuffing  the  ears,  and  a rich  brown 
sauce  served  with  them ; so  cooked 
they  can  be  sent  to  table  as  an  cnti'ee. 
There  are  many  other  ways  of  pre- 
paring them.  The  dish  takes  its  name 
from  the  forcemeat  and  the  sauce. 

Calf  s Feet  a la  Parmesan. 

— Required : a couple  of  feet,  some 
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grated  cheese,  macaroni,  bread  crumbs 
and  batter,  parsley  and  seasoning. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

Boil  the  feet  until  the  bones  can  bo 
removed,  then  press  them  flat  until 
cold,  and  cut  them  into  nice  even 
pieces,  to  look  like  little  cutlets.  Mix 
together  a teaspoonful  each  of  white 
pepper,  salt,  grated  cheese,  and  pow- 
dered sweet  herbs;  add  the  crumbs 
required,  and  mix  well.  Then  brush 
the  cutlets  over  with  beaten  egg,  coat 
with  the  crumbs,  and  fry  in  plenty  of 
hot  fat.  Have  ready  some  very  thin 
pancakes,  made  in  the  ordinary  way 
( see  Pancakes)  ; out  of  these  stamp 
some  rounds,  and  lay  one  cutlet  on 
each.  Dish  in  a ring,  and  garnish 
with  fried  parsley ; serve  with  a little 
Cheese  Sauce.  These  may  be  served 
for  breakfast  without  sauce. 

Note. — The  pancakes  should  be 
fried  and  stamped  out  ready,  and  kept 
hot  while  the  cutlets  are  fried.  The 
latter  take  but  a few  seconds  after  the 
fat  is  read}-.  The  small  Cheese  Frit- 
teiis  given  in  a later  chapter  may  be 
used  for  dishing  the  cutlets  if  pre- 
ferred ; or  Cheese  Aigrettes  may  be 
dished  up  with  them,  the  combination 
being  a very  agreeable  one. 

Calf’s  Haad  a la  Bordelaise. 

— Required : a pound  of  semi-cooked 
head,  cut  in  neat  pieces,  a few  slices  of 
cooked  tongue,  a pint  of  Bordelaise 
Sauce,  garnish,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost, 
variable,  according  to  circumstances. 

After  cutting  the  meat  up,  put  it 
between  two  plates  with  a.  little  stock 
to  moisten ; set  over  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  then  put  it  in  the  sauce 
to  finish  cooking ; turn  on  a hot  dish, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  cooked  peas, 
asparagus,  or  any  other  vegetable ; 
carrots  and  turnips,  cither  a puree,  or 
in  fancy  shapes,  may  be  used  if  liked. 
Round  the  dish  put  some  croutons, 
brain  cakes,  and  fried  eggs,  or  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  in  quarters  or  slices. 

Feet  and  ears  may  be  similarly 
treated,  and  those  of  the  pig,  sheep, 
or  lamb  can  be  used  up  in  just  the 
same  manner ; or  the  head  of  a lamb 


or  sheep  is  very  delicious  cooked 
whole,  and  served  with  the  sauce,  and 
an  accompaniment  of  fried  carrots  and 
turnips;  or  the  same  vegetables  braised, 
or  mushrooms  or  onions  may  be  used. 
To  all  meats  of  an  insipid  kind  this 
sauce  is  excellent. 

Calf’s  Head  a la  Tortue.— 

This  dish,  which  is  elaborate  and 
apparently  difficult,  will  not  be  found 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  anyone 
who  can  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
palate,  and,  after  having  flavoured  a 
dish  judiciously,  can  arrange  it  ele- 
gantly. Procure  a large  calf’s  head, 
properly  prepared.  Remove  the 
brains,  which  must  be  boiled  and 
made  into  cakes,  and  fried  in  a little 
hot  butter  just  before  they  are  wanted. 
Boil  the  head  in  the  usual  way  (see 
Calf’s  Head,  Boiled)  till  it  is  suffi- 
ciently tender  to  allow  the  bones  to 
be  taken  away  without  altering  the 
shape  of  the  head.  Do  not  take  away 
the  tongue,  as  it  will  help  to  preserve 
the  form.  Take  a large  stewpan, 
melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  it,  and 
when  it  is  brown,  mix  smoothly  with 
it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Add 
just  enough  of  the  liquor  in  which  the 
head  was  boiled  to  cover  the  meat, 
but  before  putting  the  head  in,  season 
the  sauce  with  salt,  cayenne,  nutmeg, 
four  large  tomatoes  sieved,  and  two 
glasses  of  sherry.  Let  it  boil  up,  then 
put  in  the  calf’s  head,  and  when  this 
is  hot  it  is  ready  to  serve.  Now 
comes  the  arrangement  of  the  dish, 
and  for  this  no  clear  directions  can  be 
given  ; it  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  cook,  and  depend  greatly  on  the 
materials  at  command.  The  brain 
cakes,  of  course,  must  bo  used,  and  they 
may  be  heated  in  the  sauce,  as  also 
may  button m ushrooms,  forcemeat  balls, 
the  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  olives, 
sliced  truffles,  cocks’-combs,  or  fancy 
shaped  slices  of  tongue.  On  and  about 
the  head  may  be  placed  fried  eggs,  cray- 
fish, prawns,  and  gherkins,  the  latter 
cut  into  balls  and  soaked  in  cold  water 
a little  before  they  arc  wanted.  The 
ears  may  be  scored  and  curled,  and 
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little  stars  or  diamonds  of  bread  fried 
in  butter  may  bo  dotted  about  the 
dish.  The  truffles,  prawns,  &c.,  may 
bo  fastened  on  with  silver  skewers.  It 
is  generally  found  better  to  boil  and 
bone  this  dish  the  day  before  it  is 
wanted.  Cost,  very  variable,  depend- 
ing on  the  garnish. 

Another  way. — The  remains  of  a cold 
calf’s  head  may  be  cut  into  small 
squares,  heated  in  a little  good 
gravy,  and  ornamented  in  the  same 
way  as  the  last  dish.  Make  the  sauce 
rather  thick,  put  the  meat  in  the 
middle  of  the  dish,  and  garnish  as 
prettily  as  possible  with  forcemeat 
balls,  the  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  the  whites  cut  into  rings,  gherkins, 
olives,  and  stewed  mushrooms. 

Calf’s  Head  and  Tongue, 
Curried. — Required  : calf’s  head, 
cream,  sauce,  and  sundries,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  if  half  a head. 

Parboil  the  head,  or  part  of  one  will 
make  a good  sized  dish ; it  will  be  richer 
if  not  skinned  ; when  it  has  boiled  for 
an  hour  and  a half  take  it  up,  and  press 
till  cold.  U se  some  of  the  liquor  to  make 
the  Curry  Sauce  ; allow  a pint  of  sauce 
and  a gill  of  cream  to  two  pounds 
of  meat.  Boil  the  sauce,  cut  the  head 
into  neat  squares,  also  the  tongue, 
after  taking  off  the  skin ; add  them, 
and  allow  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  then  finish  off  just  as  directed  in 
the  recipe  for  Veal,  Curried. 

Calf’s  Head  and  Tongue, 
Curried,  Dry.  — Required  : the 
whole  of  a tongue,  and  the  best  part 
of  a head ; by  which  we  mean  the 
thick,  fleshy  portion,  stock,  curry  paste, 
cocoanut,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  4 s.  to  5s.  when  veal  is 
plentiful. 

Boil  the  tongue  until  nearly  done, 
then  skin  and  slice  it,  let  it  get  cool,  and 
fry  it  brown  in  a little  hot  butter;  in 
the  same  fat,  fry  a large  onion,  and  an 
apple  cut  in  thin  slices ; stir  in  a gill 
of  brown  stock,  mixed  with  a table- 
spoonful of  curry  paste,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  grated  cocoanut ; boil  until 
all  can  be  sieved.  Then  put  back  in 


the  pan  with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon 
and  salt  to  taste;  put  in  the  tongue 
and  the  pieces  of  head  (the  latter  should 
be  boiled  until  nearly  done)  ; stir  the 
whole  well  together ; the  sauce  should 
only  just  mask  the  meat,  then  leave 
covered  until  quite  tender.  Dissolve  a 
bit  of  glaze  the  size  of  a nut,  and  half 
a teaspoonful  of  extract  of  meat  in  a 
little  stock ; add  to  the  rest,  stir  well 
for  a minute  or  two,  then  serve  as 
previously  directed. 

Calf’s  Head,  Collared.  (This 
is  to  be  served  cold.) — Required : calf’s 
head,  stuffing,  ham,  and  tongue,  stock, 
seasoning,  and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost, 
4s.  6d.  or  more,  without  garnish. 

Bone  the  half  of  a large  head ; 
wash  and  blanch  it,  then  dry  it,  and 
lay  it  on  the  table  flat ; some  of 
the  thick  flesh  should  be  cut  off,  and 
mixed  in  with  the  stuffing  to  make  it 
level.  First,  put  over  a layer  of  good 
veal  forcemeat,  slices  of  ham  and 
tongue  (the  latter  should  be  cooked), 
then  hard-boiled  eggs,  sliced  and 
seasoned  with  herbs,  salt,  pepper, 
lemon  rind,  and  nutmeg ; roll  this 
tightly,  bind  with  tape,  then  tie  in  a 
cloth ; put  it  in  a pan  with  stock  to 
cover  (this  should  be  boiling)  and  cook 
for  three  horns.  Then  put  to  press 
under  weights,  remove  the  cloth  and 
tape  when  cold,  and  garnish  as  for 
Veal  in  Jelly.  The  brains  can  be 
used  separately  and  the  bones  will 
make  stock. 

Calf’s  Head,  Collared.  (This 
is  to  be  served  hot.) — Required  : calf’s 
head,  -sauce,  and  sundries  as  below. 
Cost,  variable,  according  to  adjuncts. 

The  forcemeat  for  this  may  be  ordi- 
nary veal,  or  good  mushroom  or  other 
kind  is  equally  suitable.  The  brains 
should  be  mixed  with  it,  and  the  tongue 
parboiled,  used  with  ham  as  above.  It 
should  be  finished  off  as  in  the  above 
recipe,  and  served  with  any  nice  sauce ; 
Tomato,  Parsley,  Egg,  Mushroom, 
Chervil,  &c.,  are  suitable.  If  a large 
dish  is  wanted,  use  the  whole  of  the 
head,  but  mako  two  rolls.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  tongue  can  be  boiled 
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separately,  and  dished  with  brain 
sauce  round. 

Calf’s  Head,  Stuffed.  — Re- 
quired : a calf’s  head,  forcemeat,  ham, 
stock,  sherry,  cream,  glaze,  vegetables, 
garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  very 
variable. 

Bone  a calf’s  head,  take  out  the  brains 
and  tongue  (keep  these  apart),  then  fill 
the  head  with  Rich  ArEAi.  Foxicemeat, 
mixed  with  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence  and  a chopped  truffle;  put  in 
four  ounces  of  lean  ham,  in  strips  an 
inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide.  Place 
the  head  in  its  original  shape,  sew  it 
together,  and  tie  in  a buttered  cloth. 
Then  put  it  in  veal  stock,  with  the 
bones,  and  the  tongue,  boil  steadily, 
removing  any  scum;  add  some  vege- 
tables and  herbs  when  the  liquid 
boils.  In  about  three  hours  the  head 
will  be  done ; meanwhile,  the  tongue 
should  have  been  taken  up,  skinned, 
and  laid  in  stock  and  sherry  just  to 
cover ; and  the  brains  boiled,  and 
mixed  with  some  of  the  stock  from 
the  head,  and  a little  cream  and 
seasoning.  Before  dishing  the  head 
take  a pint  of  the  stock,  put  with  it 
some  glaze  and  wine,  boil  up,  and 
season.  Glaze  the  head,  lay  it  in  the 
centre  of  a dish;  cut  the  tongue  in 
four,  after  heating  it,  spread  each 
portion  with  the  brain  sauce,  just 
brought  to  the  boil,  and  sprinkle  with 
chopped  truffle  and  lobster  coral ; lay 
one  piece  at  each  end  and  side  of  the 
dish,  and  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces 
with  Forcemeat  Balls.  Fasten  some 
truffle  in  slices  or  fancy  shapes,  on 
the  top  of  the  head  with  plated  skewers ; 
glazed  mushrooms  will  also  answer 
the  purpose;  and  send  the  gravy  to 
table  in  a boat. 

Note. — The  bones  should  bo  put 
into  the  stock  while  cold,  and  the 
head  laid  in  just  before  it  boils.  If 
time  permits,  give  the  bones  a few 
hours’  boiling  first;  or  after  dishing 
the  head,  cook  them  for  some  hours 
more,  and  make  soup  of  the  stock. 
This  dish  is  very  good  when  cold. 
It  will  also  make  a delicious  hash, 


fritters,  &e;  or  can  be  mixed  with 
sweetbreads  for  vol-au-vents  and  other 
dishes. 

Calf  s Heart  a la  Bordelaise. 

— Required:  a calf's  heart,  a pint  of 
Bordelaise  Sauce,  bacon,  croutons, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.,  ex- 
clusive of  sauce. 

After  preparing  the  heart  in  the 
usual  way,  cook  it  in  stock  until  done  ; 
then  divide  it  into  neat  slices.  Dissolve 
a morsel  of  glaze  in  a spoonful  of 
claret,  brush  the  slices  over,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  chopped  parsley ; 
dish  them  quickly  on  a very  hot  dish 
(heart  soon  becomes  cold)  ; pour  the 
sauce  over,  and  garnish  with  croutons, 
oval  shaped,  with  a little  roll  of  glazed 
bacon  laid  on  each.  Put  a puree  of 
vegetables  in  the  centre  of  the  dish. 
Heart  in  Bunn  wan  Sauce  is  equally 
good.  Use  sauce  of  that  name  instead 
of  the  foregoing. 

Calf's  Heart  with.  Caper 
Sauce. — Cook  the  heart  as  above  di- 
rected ; pour  some  Brown  Caper  Sauce 
over,  and  put  a puree  of  any  white 
vegetable  in  the  centre;  pour  some 
thick  White  Sauce  over  and  sprinkle 
with  chopped  capers,  and  fennel  or 
parsley. 

^Calf's  Heart  with  Capsicum 
Sauce. — Pour  Capsicum  Sauce  over 
the  heart;  put  a pile  of  olive  shaped 
potatoes,  fried,  in  the  centre;  brush 
the  surface  of  them  with  warm  butter, 
and  put  chopped  parsley  and  capsicum 
over,  or  use  a few  whole  chillies. 

Calf’s  Liver,  Larded  and 
Baked. — Required  : a calf’s  liver, 
bacon  for  larding,  herbs,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  a pound,  inclusive. 

Lard  the  liver  on  the  upper  side, 
then  lay  it  on  a soup  plate  or  dish,  and 
pour  over  a tablcspoonful  of  French 
vinegar,  half  a gill  of  olive  oil,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  claret;  add  a tea- 
spoonful each  of  chopped  parsley, 
onion,  and  celery ; a good  pinch  of 
cayenne  and  ground  nutmeg,  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  white  pepper.  Baste 
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the  liver  with  this,  and  leave  it  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  hasting  often.  Then 
wrap  it  in  a sheet  of  buttered  paper,  and 
bake  it  for  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours,  according  to  size.  Baste  often 
with  the  marinade  and  a little  veal 
stock,  tirst  mixed  in  the  baking-tin. 
When  done,  take  the  paper  off,  dish 
the  liver,  and  brush  it  with  warm 
glaze ; let  the  surface  crisp  nicely, 
and  serve  a Puree  of  vegetables,  as 
Sorrel,  Endive,  Lettuce,  or  Spinach 
round.  Have  ready  some  brown 
sauce,  mix  with  it  the  gravy  from  the 
tin,  boil  and  skim,  then  add  lemon 
juice  or  French  vinegar  to  give 
piquancy,  and  send  it  separately  to 
table. 

Calf’s  Liver,  Quenelles  of.— 

Required  : four  ounces  of  calf’s  liver, 
two  ounces  of  veal  kidney  suet;  pepper 
and  salt,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
onion  fried  in  butter,  a saltspoonful  of 
powdered  mixed  herbs,  including  bay- 
leaf,  four  ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  two  eggs,  with 
the  yolk  of  a third.  Cost,  about  1 s. 

First  chop  the  liver  and  suet  separ- 
ately, then  pound  them  together;  add 
the  butter,  creamed,  the  crumbs,  &c., 
and  the  eggs,  gradually ; pound  until 
smooth,  then  cook  in  moulds,  or  drop 
from  a tablespoon  into  stock,  and  cook 
in  the  usual  way,  but  allow  rather 
longer,  that  the  suet  may  be  done. 
Before  cooking  the  whole,  try  a small 
portion ; should  the  mixture  be  too 
stiff,  add  a little  more  butter;  or  if 
not  stiff  enough,  increase  the  crumbs  ; 
eggs  vary  in  size,  and  bread  differs  so 
much  that  only  the  approximate  pro- 
portions are  given.  These  may  be 
served  small  as  a garnish,  or,  if  of 
good  size,  as  a separate  dish ; with  a 
rich  sauce,  they  may  go  in  as  an 
entree.  With  a sauce  or  gravy  such 
as  would  be  served  with  game,  they 
are  a good  substitute  for  game. 

Cavaliers’  Broil.  — Required : 
cooked  meat,  seasoning,  and  sauce  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Half  roast  a small,  lean  shoulder  of 
lamb  or  mutton,  then  put  it  by  until 


cold.  Score  it  down  to  the  bone,  season 
with  cayenne  and  grated  lemon  peel, 
and  a little  French  mustard.  Brush 
over  with  beaten  egg,  cover  with 
crumbs,  and  brush  over  with  olive  oil. 
Put  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  finish  the 
cooking  at  a nice  clear  fire,  and  as 
soon  as  done,  serve  on  a hot  dish,  with 
Cavaliers’  Sauce  over  or  round  it.  A 
cold  shoulder  may  be  similarly  treated. 

Another  way. — Take  some  cooked 
breast  of  mutton,  which  has  been 
boned,  score  and  season  the  meat,  and 
dip  it  in  oil  or  warm  butter ; finish  the 
cooking  as  above,  then  cut  up  and 
dish  .the  meat  in  a pile;  pour  the 
sauce  over,  and  put  fried  carrots,  tur- 
nips, and  small  onions  round. 

Cavaliers’  Stew.— Required : a 
pint  of  Cavaliers’  Sauce,  half  a pint  of 
brown  stock  No.  4,  a pound  each  of 
calf’s  liver  and  beef  skirt,  vegetables 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Cut  the  liver  in  slices,  after  washing 
and  drying ; skin  and  slice  the  skirt ; 
put  them  in  a stewpan  with  the  stock, 
warm,  a bay  leaf,  some  herbs,  sliced 
onion,  carrot,  and  celery,  a tablespoon - 
ful  of  each,  and  a tablespoon  ful  of 
tomato  vinegar ; cover  and  stew  for 
an  hour  and  a half,  then  season  to 
taste  with  salt.  During  the  cooking, 
a little  stock  must  be  put  in  from  time 
to  time.  Take  up  the  meat,  add  the 
pint  of  sauce  to  the  stock,  &c.,  and 
pass  all  through  a sieve,  including  the 
vegetables ; then  re-heat,  and  pour 
over  the  meat.  A border  of  nicely 
cooked  macaroni  or  rice  should  be  put 
round,  and  garnished  with  a little 
mixed  pickles,  and  hard-boiled  eggs 
in  slices.  A stew  made  of  mutton, 
with  half  the  weight  in  sheep’s  kidneys 
is  equally  appetising.  A few  slices  of 
cooked  bacon,  cut  in  dice,  will  improve 
the  dish. 

Chateaubriand  Steak.— This 

is  considered  the  acme  of  steaks.  It 
should  be  cut  from  the  fillet,  quite  two 
inches  thick,  and  put  into  a marinade 
of  the  purest  olive  oil,  with  a little 
pepper,  for  a few  hours.  Some  cooks 
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add  a few  drops  of  French  vinegar. 
The  steak  is  best  grilled ; to  ensure 
perfection,  a double  gridiron,  well  oiled, 
is  recommended,  and  some  authorities 
insist  upon  the  envelopment  of  the 
steak  in  two  thin  slices  of  beef  (any 
lean  part;  it  can  be  put  in  the  stock 
pot  afterwards),  to  protect  the  exterior, 
as  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  harden. 
Without  this  precaution,  great  care  is 
needed  to  cook  thoroughly,  without 
hardening,  owing  to  the  thickness  of 
the  meat.  After  eighteen  to  twenty 
minutes’  grilling,  lay  the  meat  before 
the  fire  on  a hot  dish,  and  finish  off  in 
either  of  the  following  ways  : (1)  Put 
a pat  of  maitre  d’hotel  butter  under 
the  steak,  and  a little  gravy  round ; 
this  can  be  made  by  mixing  a gill  of 
stock  No.  16  with  the  same  measure  of 
brown  sauce  No.  2.  (2)  Put  a pat  of 

maitre  d’hotel  butter  in  a gill  of 
brown  sauce,  first  heated  with  a glass 
of  white  wine  and  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  (3)  Mix  chopped  parsley 
and  lemon  juice,  a teaspoonful  of 
each,  with  a gill  and  a half  of  stock 
No.  16,  thickened  with  a small  quantity 
of  roux  and  glaze,  to  the  consistency 
of  good  cream.  Serve  fried  potatoes, 
chips  or  ribbons  with  the  steak.  Cost, 
variable. 

ColloiJS,  Savoury  ( See  CoLLors 
under  Joints .) — After  browning  the 
moat,  cover  it  with  stock  such  as 
No.  5,  season  with  pepper,  nutmeg,  and 
chopped  parsley ; a small  onion  may 
be  minced  and  fried  with  the  meat  at 
starting;  add  a little  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  simmer  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Thicken  with  browned  flour  or 
roux,  add  salt  to  taste,  and  garnish 
with  croutons.  If  a glass  of  port  or 
claret  be  added  near  the  end  of  the 
cooking,  and  a good  seasoning  of  sweet 
herbs  be  put  in  at  first,  the  dish  is 
almost  equal  to  game,  and  may  be 
served  as  a plain  entree. 

Curries.— Curried  dishes  of  all 
sorts  are  usually  much  favoured  by 
those  who  have  resided  in  India.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  servo  them  in 
perfection  in  England,  owing  to  the  lack 


of  various  commodities  in  the  fresh 
state  ; but  they  might  be  much  more 
palatable  than  they  are,  if  the  seasoning 
were  adapted  to  the  meat  and  to  the 
taste— so  far  as  possible — of  those  who 
have  to  eat  it.  The  same  flavouring 
is  not  suitable  alike  for  chicken,  fish, 
or  calf’s  head;  indeed,  unless  the 
various  ingredients  are  compounded  to 
suit  the  viands  of  which  the  dish  is 
composed,  the  curry  will  not  be  as 
successful  as  it  might  be.  Good  stock, 
suitable  seasoning,  and  a generous 
supply  of  rice  are  essential.  The 
meat,  or  whatever  is  used,  should  be  so 
cut  as  not  to  need  further  division ; 
by  this  method  it  becomes  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
curry,  and  almost  needless  to  add,  raw 
meat  makes  a better  curry  than  cold 
meat.  Acid  in  some  form  is  generally 
necessary;  apples,  cucumbers,  goose- 
berries, rhubarb,  and  tomatoes  are  the 
most  readily  obtainable : but  tamarinds, 
and  many  other  ingredients  of  a like 
nature  are  used  abroad.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  all  the  ingredients 
used  for  the  sauce  be  sieved  and  put 
back  in  the  pan  to  thicken  the  sauce. 
Nobody  who  objects  to  the  use  of  the 
sieve  should  attempt  to  make  a curry, 
the  proper  amalgamation  of  the 
materials  used  being  of  primary  im- 
portance. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  order  and  manner  of  adding  the 
curry  paste  or  powder.  Some  contend 
that  it  should  be  put  in  and  fried  with 
the  meat,  while  many"  others  think 
that  by  this  method  it  does  not  yield 
its  flavour  so  well  as  when  mixed  with 
some  liquid  before  it  is  put  in — the 
hot  fat  sealing  up  the  flavours,  the 
liquid  enabling  them  to  bo  drawn  out. 
In  our  recipes  will  be  found  details  of 
both  methods,  and  under  Seasonings 
we  give  the  method  of  making  currv 
powder ; but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  best  preparations  of  bought 
powders  and  pastes  are  more  satis- 
factory than  home-made  ones,  and 
they  may  be  purchased  either  pungent 
or  mild  to  suit  various  classes  of  dishes. 
It  is,  however,  always  easy  to  give 
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additional  zest  to  a curry  by  means  of 
chutney  and  hot  sauces ; hot  pickles 
are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

A good  deal  has  been  written  of 
late  as  to  the  necessity  of  buying  every 
ingredient  separately,  and  blending 
them  in  varying  proportions,  instead 
of  keeping  some  prepared  powder  or 
paste  at  hand ; but  we  agree  with  a 
very  high  authority  that  this  is  out  of 
the  question  in  most  houses ; besides, 
nothing  less  than  a course  of  training 
could  teach  cooks  to  choose,  grind,  and 
compound  curry  stuffs  satisfactorily. 
Further  hints,  together  with  recipes, 
will  be  found  under  Game  and 
Poultry,  Eice,  Vegetables,  Fish, 
and  Cold  Meat  Cookery. 

Curry,  Anglo-Indian,  Rich. 

— Bequired : a pound  and  a half  of 
raw  or  semi-roasted  mutton,  half  a pint 
of  stock  from  mutton  bones,  a gill  of 
cocoanut  infusion,  a large  onion,  a 
pinch  of  chopped  garlic,  a teaspoonful 
of  moist  sugar,  a tablespocnful  of 
pungent  curry  powder,  the  same 
measure  of  lemon  juice,  and  a little 
salt  and  butter.  Cost,  about  Is.  Sd. . 

Melt  the  butter,  about  two  ounces  ; 
when  it  smokes,  put  in  the  sliced 
onion,  brown  well,  then  stir  in  the 
powder,  mixed  with  stock  to  a paste  : 
add  the  meat,  cook  until  it  is  coated 
with  the  curry,  pour  in  the  stock  and 
cocoanut  infusion,  and  cook  until  the 
meat  is  tender ; put  in  the  salt  and 
lemon  juice  a short  time  before  serving. 
While  the  meat  is  cooking,  before  the 
stock  is  added,  it  must  be  stirred  to 
prevent  burning.  To  make  the  cocoa- 
nut  infusion,  grate  the  nut  finely, 
sufficient  to  fill  a quarter  pint  measure, 
cover  with  boiling  water,  put  a plate 
ovei’,  and  in  twenty  minutes  strain  for 
use.  Or  the  nut  may  be  put  in  cold 
water  or  stock,  and  gently  simmered 
for  ten  minutes. 

Venison  may  be  curried  in  the  same 
way  ; a clove  or  two  will  improve  it. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  acid  is  given 
in  the  above.  Tomato  conserve  or  chut- 
ney, apple  chutney,  or  Oriental  pickles 
should  be  handed  round  with  the  dish. 


Cutlets  a la  'Maintenon. — 

Cutlets  were,  it  is  said,  first  served  in 
this  way  under  the  direction  of  Madame 
do  Maintenon,  to  tempt  the  failing 
appetite  of  Louis  XIV.  According  to 
the  original  recipe  they  should  be 
dressed  en  papillote.  Required  : meat 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cut  up  and 
trim  the  cutlets,  removing  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  fat.  Next  chop  up 
finely  a little  raw  ham,  some  button 
mushrooms,  a small  piece  of  shalot, 
parsley,  and  a pinch  of  thyme ; add 
pepper  and  salt.  Take  the  cutlets  and 
brown  them  quickly  each  side  in  a very 
hot  frying-pan  slightly  greased,  and 
wrap  them  up  two  or  three  at  a time 
in  some  well-oiled  paper  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  this  chopped  mixture  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  butter. 
Cook  them  in  a brisk  oven  for  about 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  them,  of  course, 
in  the  paper,  which  is  to  keep  in  and 
impregnate  the  cutlets  with  the  flavour. 
These  cutlets  are  supposed,  properly 
speaking,  to  be  cooked  on  a grill  over 
a charcoal  fire.  French  cooks  mark 
the  paper  with  a hot  iron  to  resemble 
the  marking  of  the  gridiron.  Cost, 
about  Is.  per  pound. 

Cutlets  a la  Parmesan.— Re- 
quired : meat,  cheese,  egg,  and  season- 
ing as  below. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  should  be 
used,  either  of  mutton  or  lamb ; after 
trimming-  nicely,  the  cutlets  should  first 
be  floured,  then  dipped  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  beaten  up  with  a pinch  of  migno- 
nette pepper,  then  into  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  and  next  into  plain  biscuit 
crumbs.  After  an  hour  a second  coating 
should  be  given  of  cheese  and  crumbs 
only.  They  are  then  ready  to  fry  by  im- 
mersion in  boiling  fat ; or  they  may  be 
cooked  in  a saute  pan,  with  a little 
hot  butter ; or  they  can  be  grilled  or 
broiled.  In  either  way  they  are  excel- 
lent. Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Another  way. — Prepare  the  cutlets 
by  peppering  and  brushing  them  over 
with  oil  or  butter.  Then  grill  them, 
sprinkle  a little  grated  Parmesan  over, 
and  add  a tablespoonful  of  the  same 
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cheese  to  a gill  of  brown  sauce,  which 
should  be  poured  round  the  cutlets 
after  they  are  dished.  After  dredging 
the  cutlets  with  the  cheese  hold  a 
salamander  over,  or  put  them  before  a 
sharp  fire. 

Cutlets, Indian.— Required : two 
pounds  of  lean  meat,  any  kind,  or 
half  poultry,  a tablespoonful  of  tam- 
arind chutney,  a teaspoonful  of  salt, 
half  as  much  black  pepper,  and  a 
dessertspoonful  of  curry  paste ; the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  a tablespoonful  each 
of  boiled  rice  and  chopped  bacon,  and 
some  gravy.  Cost,  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Pass  the  meat  through  a mincer,  add 
the  other  ingredients,  mix  well,  and 
shape  the  mass  into  cutlets,  using  a 
palette  knife.  Fry  them  in  hot  fat  for 
a minute,  then  put  them  by  to  get  cold. 
Lay  them  flat  in  a frying-pan,  and 
pour  some  gravy  round  to  half  their 
depth.  Cook  for  an  hour,  turning  a 
time  or  two,  then  serve  with  clear 
pickles  as  garnish,  and  a Rice  Pilau 
(see  Rice). 

A good  gravy  such  as  would  ho  used 
for  hashes  answers  for  the  above,  but 
it  should  be  more  highly  seasoned. 
Only  just  enough  to  moisten  the  meat 
is  needed. 

Cutlets,  Mutton  Loin.  — Some 
of  the  fat  should  be  taken  away,  as  loin 
of  mutton  usually  contains  more  than 
will  be  eaten  at  table.  The  spectacle 
of  pieces  of  fat  on  each  plate,  together 
with  half-picked  bones,  is  only  too 
familiar.  A far  nicer  dish,  and  one 
which  is  also  much  more  economical, 
may  be  made  by  proceeding  as  follows: 
Remove  the  flap  and  some  fat,  then 
take  out  the  fillet,  i.e.  the  under-cut 
of  the  meat;  divide  the  meat  into 
slices  of  half  an  inch  or  a trifle 
more  in  thickness.  The  flap  will 
make  an  Irish  stew,  or  any  simi- 
lar dish ; the  fat  can  bo  used  for 
frying  purposes,  or  will  make  a pud- 
ding, while  the  bones  will  make  good 
stock.  Contrast  this  with  a dish  of 
loin  cutlets  prepared  in  the  more 
general  manner;  in  such  cases  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  nutriment  finds  its 


way  into  the  dust-bin  or  some  other 
equally  unsuitable  place. 

Boning  is  certainly  some  little  trouble, 
but  it  is  an  art  which  every  house- 
keeper should  acquire,  though,  if  re- 
quested, the  butcher  will  perform  tho 
operation.  Cutlets  as  above  may  be 
grilled  or  broiled.  The  fillets  may  be 
kept  for  a separate  dish  of  little 
cutlets  for  an  entree ; or  cut  and 
cooked  with  the  rest.  Or  it  may  he 
braised.  A boned  cutlet  braised  is 
also  a typical  invalid’s  dish,  as  it  is 
certain  to  be  tender  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion. In  preparing  any  dish  of  loin 
cutlets,  it  may  he  taken  for  granted 
that,  whether  boned  ones  are  specified 
or  not,  nothing  will  he  lost,  while 
much  may  be  gained,  by  carrying  out 
the  above  directions. 

Cutlets,  Mutton  Loin,  Fried. 

— After  taking  the  meat  from  the  bones, 
and  removing  most  of  the  fat,  also  the 
gristle,  cut  the  meat  in  slices,  barely 
half  an  inch  thick ; put  on  each  a 
morsel  of  salt,  pepper,  and  mushroom 
powder,  or  a pinch  of  herbs;  then 
dip  in  beaten  eggs,  and  coat  them  with 
fine,  stale  crumbs  ; lay  them  on  a plate, 
sprinkled  with  crumbs,  and  leave  for  an 
hour ; tills  is  to  make  the  casing  dry, 
so  that  it  will  brown  quickly.  Have 
the  fat  in  readiness,  test  it  as  directed 
(see  Frying)  ; then  put  the  cutlets  in 
a frying  basket;  plunge  them  in  (mind 
that  tho  fat  covers  them),  and  in  a 
minute  they  will  be  done,  or  rather 
they  will  bo  by  the  time  they  are 
served,  because  the  cooking  goes  on 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  fat. 
The  outer  covering  being  firm,  the 
heat  is  kept  in.  They  may  now  be 
served  simply  with  mashed  potatoes, 
or  a puree  of  vegetables  in  the  centre, 
as  celery,  white  haricots,  spinach, 
sorrel,  onions,  &c.,  &c.  Or  they  may 
bo  converted  into  dishes  suitable  for 
entrees  by  means  of  various  rich  sauces 
and  garnishes. 

Another  way. — Make  some  clarified 
dripping  hot  in  a frying-pan  ; lay  in 
the  cutlets,  peppered  a little ; turn  in  a 
few  seconds,  then  cook  them,  turnin0- 
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every  minute  until  done;  from  seven 
to  ten  minutes,  unless  they  are 
liked  thick,  then  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes  must  be  given.  The  gravy 
should  clot  on  the  surface.  Serve  very 
hot. 

Cutlets,  Mutton,  Neck.  — 

Take  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  mutton, 
saw  off  the  tops  of  the  bones ; then 
cut  the  meat  off,  so  as  to  leave  the 


bone  bare  to  the  extent  of  nearly  an 
inch.  The  thick  part  of  the  chine 
bone  must  be  chopped  off,  and  the 
cutlets  batted  out  evenly.  A cutlet 
bat  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  ( sec 
Tig.  65),  but  a heavy  knife  will 
answer,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  cut 
the  meat.  The  knife  should  be  dipped 
in  cold  water  before  using  it.  The  skin 
should  be  taken  off  each  cutlet,  and 
the  bone  scraped.  A carelessly-pre- 
pared cutlet  will  never  be  enjoyed, 
however  elaborately  it  may  be  dressed; 
while  if  care  be  taken  to  make  it 
appetising  in  appearance  it  will  be 
relished,  however  plain  may  be  the 
method  of  cooking. 

Cutlets,  Mutton,  Shoulder. 

— A lean  portion  from  the  shoulder  will 
furnish  good  cutlets;  they  should  be 
cut  in  slices  of  half  tin  inch  or  more  in 
thickness,  and  after  batting  out  may 
be  cooked  in  any  of  the  usual  ways. 
They  are  particularly  nice  egged  and 
crumbed,  and  nicely  fried,  and  served 
with  onion  or  celery  sauce,  or  a puree 
of  either  of  the  vegetables.  They  are 
also  very  good  when  grilled,  with  caper 
or  tomato  sauce. 

Cutlets,  Pork,  & la  Bins- 
woode. — Required  : seven  or  eight 
small  cutlets,  neck  or  loin,  from  lean 
dairy-fed  pork,  wine,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  under.  Cost,  about  3s.  3d. 


Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a saute 
pan,  put  in  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  with  a fourth  as  much  thyme 
and  sage,  a bay  leaf,  and  a slice  of 
onion ; add  a clove  or  two,  and  a salt- 
spoonful  of  mignonette  pepper;  stir 
for  a minute,  then  lay  in  the  cutlets, 
pour  a glass  of  light  wine  over,  cover, 
and  let  them  cook  softly  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  take  them  up,  drain 
well,  and  leave  to  cool.  Have  ready 
some  seasoned  crumbs  and  a 
beaten  egg ; brush  the  cutlets 
with  a little  French  mustard,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  curry  powder 
(a  saltspoonful  does  for  two  cut- 
lets) ; coat  them  with  eggs  and 
crumbs,  dip  them  into  boiling  fat 
to  cover,  and  when  brown  and 
crisp,  drain,  and  serve  in  a ring  round 
a puree  of  split  peas.  Garnish  the  top 
with  little  croutons,  spread  with  thick 
tomato  sauce,  in  which  a small  quantity 
of  hot  pickles,  finely  chopped,  has  been 
mixed.  Put  a pint  of  tomato  sauce 
round  the  base,  first  mixing  with  it 
any  wine  from  the  stewpan,  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Clear  mixed  pickles  are  best  for 
the  sauce,  but  thick  pickle,  or  picca- 
lilli, will  do.  Piquant,  caper,  turtare, 
and  many  other  sauces  are  suitable 
for  serving  with  pork  cutlets  when 
plainly  dressed  ( see  Joints  and  Plain 
DiSHES). 

Cutlets,  Pork,  with  Sauce 
Bobert. — Required : pork,  sherry, 

herbs,  eggs,  and  crumbs,  seasoning, 
and  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s., 
exclusive  of  sauce. 

Lay  two  pounds  of  young  poik 
— cut  into  neat  cutlets  and  trimmed 
properly — in  a deep  dish.  Put  in  a 
saucepan  a glass  of  sherry,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay  leaf,  a 
few  peppercorns  and  shalots,  and  a bit 
of  mace ; add  a tablespoonful  each  of 
French  vinegar  and  tarragon  vinegar, 
boil  up,  and  when  cool,  pour  over  the 
cutlets.  Let  them  lie  in  the  mixture 
for  a few  hours,  turning  often,  then 
drain  and  dry  them,  and  coat  with  egg 
and  crumbs.  Cook  them  thoroughly 
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by  grilling  or  frying,  and  serve  the 
above-named  sauce  with  them. 

Cutlets,  Venetian.- -Required : 
veal  cutlets,  herbs,  mushrooms,  stock, 
eggs,  cream,  and  seasoning,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s. 

Chop  finely  and  separately,  then  all 
together,  half  a pint  of  mushrooms,  two 
shulots,  a little  parsley,  and  a sprig  of 
thyme.  Mix  them  thoroughly  and  stew 
them  for  ten  minutes  over  a slow  fire  in 
a little  butter,  with  a slice  of  fat  bacon 
cut  into  dice.  Sprinkle  a little  pepper 
over  two  pounds  of  veal  cutlets,  put 
them  into  the  saucepan,  and  cook  them 
gently  till  quite  tender.  Add  a gill 
of  white  stock  by  degrees  while  cook- 
ing. Draw  the  saucepan  from  the 
fire  for  a minute  or  two  ; then  thicken 
the  sauce  with  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs  mixed  with  a gill  of 
hot  cream.  The  sauce  must  not  boil 
after  the  eggs  are  added.  Before  serv- 
ing, squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon. 
The  meat  will  require  about  an  hour’s 
cooking.  Add  salt  to  taste  when  nearly 
done. 

Ham  in  Curry  Gravy.— Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  ham,  a pint  of 
gravy  as  above,  vegetables,  &c.  Cost, 
about  2s.,  exclusive  of  gravy. 

Cut  the  ham  in  a nice  square  shape, 
and  boil  it  in  the  usual  way  until 
almost  done.  Then  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan, the  fat  uppermost ; pour  the 
gravy  round  it,  cover,  and  leave  for 
twenty  minutes ; serve  on  a hot  dish 
with  the  gravy  round  it,  and  send 
suitable  vegetables  to  table.  The  ham 
should  be  skinned  as  usual. 

A piece  of  ham  previously  boiled, 
may  be  sliced  and  heated  in  the  gravy  ; 
the  dish  should  then  be  garnished  with 
tomatoes,  onions,  or  other  vegetables, 
nicely  dressed,  or  a puree  of  any  kind 
can  be  used,  or  rice  boiled  as  for 
curry. 

Ham  in  Gravy  a la  Biable.— 

Boil  the  ham  as  above  directed  ; dish  it 
on  a bed  of  fried  onions  or  shalots,  well- 
seasoned;  pour  Gravy  A la  Diaule 


round  it,  and  garnish  with  croutons, 
seasoned  with  French  mustard  and 
curry  powder  before  frying. 

Ham  in  Robert  Sauce.— Boil 
the  ham  until  nearly  done,  then  put 
it  before  the  fire,  and  finish  the  cook- 
ing, basting  often  with  a glass  of 
light  wine.  Take  the  skin  off,  cover 
with  raspings,  let  them  brown  ; then 
put  a little  glaze  on  with  a feather. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  sauce  as 
above  round  it.  Send  a puree  of 
sorrel,  spinach,  or  other  vegetable  to 
table  with  it. 

Ham, Roast,  a la  Crawshawe. 

— Required  : a ham,  wine,  sauce,  glaze, 
vegetables,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
lOd.  per  pound,  exclusive  of  the  ad- 
juncts. 

Prepare  the  ham  by  trimming  and 
soaking,  for  twelve  hours  or  more, 
then  put  it  on  to  boil  in  plain  bone 
stock,  with  a good  plateful  of  mixed 
vegetables ; boil  it  until  half  done, 
then  take  it  up  when  cool,  and  put  by 
until  quite  cold.  Wrap  it  in  a greased 
paper,  and  cover  with  a common  paste, 
just  as  for  venison,  and  finish  the  cook- 
ing by  roasting  or  baking.  When 
done,  take  the  paste  and  paper  from 
the  ham,  and  pour  over  it  a half  pint 
of  Madeira  mixed  with  half  a gill  of 
herbal  vinegar ; put  it  before  the  fire 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  baste  well 
with  the  liquor;  then  glaze  it,  and 
pour  off  the  wine  which  remains  ; add 
to  it  some  brown  sauce,  mixed  with 
an  equal  measure  of  tomato  pulp  ; boil 
up,  and  season  rather  highly ; skim 
well,  and  pour  a portion  round  the 
ham,  and  serve  the  rest  separately. 
Plain  tomato  sauce  should  bo  served 
also.  Garnish  with  braised  tomatoes, 
mushrooms,  and  small  pork  sausages, 
all  glazed;  or  use  tru tiled  sausages  if 
liked.  After  the  ham  is  cooked,  before 
adding  the  wine  and  vinegar,  it  must 
be  skinned.  If  possible  let  it  be  from 
a small  home-cured  pig,  to  ensure 
mildness  of  flavour  and  freedom  from 
salt.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  for 
each  pound. 
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Ham,  Boast,  Cold. — Required: 
a ham,  and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
about  lOd.  to  lid.  per  pound,  exclusive 
of  garnish,  &c. 

This  is  a very  nice  dish  for  a large 
party  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  ham 
should  be  cooked  as  directed  for  Ham, 
Roast  a la  Ciiavshawe,  hut  use  only 
half  the  quantity  of  wine  for  the  final 
basting,  and  in  skinning  and  trimming 
remove  any  superfluous  fat,  and  make 
the  surface  smooth.  Then  set  aside  until 
cold,  and  lightly  glaze  the  ham  ; when 
this  is  set,  pour  over  some  pale  pink 
aspic.  When  this  is  firm,  trim  the 
edges,  and  put  the  ham  on  a clean  dish, 
with  a border  of  dressed  watercress  to 
surround  it,  and  some  pink  and  yellow 
aspic  in  fancy  blocks,  and  here  and 
there,  some  small,  whole  tomatoes. 
Put  a frill  round  the  knuckle  of  the 
ham,  pink,  white,  or  silver  (the  latter 
is  more  suitable  for  a wedding  or  a 
christening),  and  garnish  the  top  with 
Ham  Butter,  and  Egg  Butter,  forming 
any  design  according  to  taste  ; or  some 
leaves  of  aspic  can  be  put  all  round  the 
ham  in  a chain,  and  bordered  with  the 
butter ; a large  star  of  aspic,  with  a 
similar  border,  should  be  put  in  the 
centre.  For  the  butter,  use  a bag  with 
a leaf  or  rose  pipe.  Serve  any  nice 
salad  with  the  above ; one  of  fruit, 
iced,  is  suitable. 

Note. — It  is  very  necessary  that  the 
ham  be  carefully  washed  for  this  ; any 
rusty  parts  must  be  removed,  as  the 
least  trace  of  such  will  quite  spoil  the 
dish.  A dish  of  savoury  eggs  (see 
Eggs)  may  be  served  with  the  ham. 

Kidney,  Pig’s,  in  Batter.— Re- 
quired : a pig’s  kidney,  a pint  of  batter 
made  as  for  Rich  Yorkshire  Pudding, 
seasoning,  sauce,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 

Take  a kidney  from  a bacon  pig, 
skin  it,  and  mince  it  finely,  add  half 
its  weight  of  minced  ham ; chop  a 
small  onion,  a tablespoonful  of  parsley, 
and  a fresh  sage  leaf ; put  all  in  a pan 
with  a little  hot  butter,  and  fry  from 
five  to  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the 
time ; then  put  the  whole  in  a strainer 


and  leave  to  drain.  Put  back  in  a pan 
with  a gill  of  sauce,  Apple  and  Curry 
Sauce  is  nicest ; cover,  and  leave 
to  simmer  while  the  batter  is  baked. 
It  should  be  put  in  two  shallow  tins, 
and  cooked  in  a sharp  oven.  When 
done,  cut  into  squares  or  fingers,  and 
make  into  sandwiches  with  the  kidney 
mixture ; put  in  the  oven  to  get  hot, 
and  sprinkle  with  coralline  pepper  just 
before  serving.  Make  a ring  round 
a dish  by  letting  the  pieces  overlap, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  Fried  Apples. 
If  round  tins  are  handy,  use  them,  and 
cut  the  batter  into  triangular  shapes, 
then  the  apples  can  be  served  in  a 
separate  dish.  A mixture  of  apples 
and  onions,  also  fried,  will  be  enjoyed 
by  some,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
fried  turnips. 

Kidney,  Pig's,  in  Sauce.— The 

sauces  most  suitable  are  Curry,  Chut- 
ney, Piquant,  or  Tartare.  The  kid- 
ney should  be  skinned  and  sliced,  then 
cooked  in  a saute  pan,  and  after 
draining  be  laid  in  the  sauce  until  hot 
through. 

Kidneys,  Mutton,  Broiled, 
Whole. — These  are  very  delicious, 
but  care  is  required,  though  this  may 
be  said  of  every  dish  of  kidneys.  First 
skin,  but  do  not  pierce  or  cut  them ; 
then  dip  them  into  enough  fat  to  cover 
them.  It  must  be  as  hot  as  if  for 
frying.  Take  them  out  instantly ; 
have  some  pepper  and  a little  mush- 
room powder  ready  on  a plate  (equal 
quantities),  sprinkle  a pinch  on  each 
side  the  kidneys,  and  lay  them  on  a 
greased  gridiron  over  a clear  fire. 
Turn  them  every  minute,  and  give 
them  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Dish  them  when  the  gravy  clots  on  the 
surface.  Have  a dish  ready  as  hot  as 
possible,  with  oval  croutons,  one  for 
each  kidney,  and  put  a small  pat  of 
Maithe  d’IIotel,  or  other  savoury 
butter  on  each.  Serve  very  hot. 

If  the  kidneys  are  very  small,  ten 
minutes  will  cook  them. 

Kidneys,  Mutton,  Devilled, 
Whole.— Skin  the  kidneys  and  dip 
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them  into  hot  fat  as  above  directed. 
Then  put  them  in  enough  sauce  or 
gravy  to  cover  them,  and  simmer  for 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Dish  with  a 
border  of  fried  potatoes,  macaroni,  or 
other  suitable  garnish. 

See  Sauces  and  Gravies.  Of  the 
former,  chutney,  or  a brown  piquant 
sauce  is  best  ; of  gravies,  Gravy  for 
Devilled  Meats  will  answer  ; or  for  a 
rich  dish,  stock  No.  16  or  17  may  be 
employed  for  the  foundation,  the  usual 
flavourings  being  added  in  proportion 
to  taste. 

Kidneys,  Mutton,  with 

Chablis.— Required : half  a dozen 
kidneys,  wine,  seasoning,  and  bacon, 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Remove,  the  cores  and  skins,  slice  the 
kidneys,  and  fry  some  pieces  of  bacon 
of  the  same  size  ; then  put  the  kidneys 
in  the  bacon  fat,  toss  them  about  all 
the  time  (they  must  not  harden) ; add 
some  thyme  and  parsley,  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  a glass  of  chablis,  with  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice;  do  not  boil 
this,  just  let  it  heat,  then  put  the  bits 
of  bacon  on  oblong  croutons,  put  the 
kidney  on,  and  moisten  with  the 
strained  gravy.  Place  these  in  a row 
down  the  middle  of  a dish,  and  put 
vegetables  down  the  sides,  or  serve 
plainly.  The  gravy  may  bo  very 
slightly  thickened. 

Kidneys,  Mutton,  with' Vege- 
tables.— Required  : kidneys,  bacon, 
vegetables,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost  of  kidneys,  about  Is.  Total  cost, 
variable. 

Remove  tho  cores,  and  cut  the 
kidneys  in  halves ; cook  them  in 
bacon  fat  as  above  directed,  then  dish 
them,  each  half  on  a bit  of  bacon  laid 
on  a crouton  as  above.  Have  some 
vegetables  cooked  as  for  j ulienne  soup  ; 
moisten  these  with  Brown  Sauce,  or 
Sauce  Piquant  is  better  still;  put  a 
little  heap1  in  each  half  kidney,  and 
serve  some  potatoes  round  the  dish  ; or 
instead  of  the  latter,  some  carrots  boiled 
until  nearly  dono,  then  dipped  in  beaten 
egg  and  crumbs,  and  fried  brown,  may 
bo  used  [sec  Dressed  Vegetables). 


This  is  a good  dish  for  breakfast. 
The  remains  of  any  savoury  potted 
meat  may  be  minced,  and  put  in  the 
kidneys,  under  the  vegetables,  and 
will  greatly  improve  them. 

Kidneys,  Pig’s,  Stuffed.— Re- 
quired : two  kidneys,  some  pork 

sausage  meat,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  under. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

Prepare  the  kidneys  in  the  usual 
way  ( see  Pig’s  Kidneys)  ; mix  some 
chopped  onion  with  the  sausage  meat, 
and  add  a teaspoonful  of  grated  ham, 
and  tho  same  of  French  mustard.  Put 
a teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  in  each 
half  kidney,  level  it  with  a warm 
knife — it  should  be  dipped  in  hot 
water— then  dredge  with  crumbs,  and 
brush  over  with  oil  or  butter.  Cook 
in  a Dutch  oven  before  a clear  fire, 
turning  them  about  that  every  part 
may  be  done.  Then  serve  with  any 
suitablo  sauce  round  them.  Allow 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  brown  the 
crumbs  well. 

Another  way. — Use  cold  pork  for  the 
stuffing ; it  may  be  mixed  with  a little 
ham  or  bacon;  and  use  mushroom  or 
tomato  pulp  in  place  of  the  onion. 

Kidneys,  Pig’s,  Truffled.— 

Required : kidneys,  forcemeat,  sauce 
or  gravy,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  in- 
clusive, about  8d.  to  lOd.  each. 

Dip  each  half  kidney  into  warm 
butter,  then  fill  with  Truffled  Force- 
meat, level,  and  cook  as  above.  Mix 
some  truffle  essence  and  sherry,  a table- 
spoonful of  each,  with  a g'ill  and  a 
half  of  brown  sauce  or  gravy ; if  tho 
latter,  stock  No.  G or  7 may  bo 
thickened  slightly  and  used,  or  No.  16 
or  17  for  a better  dish.  Dish  each 
half  kidney  on  a crouton  and  pour  the 
gravy  round.  Calf’s  kidneys  may  be 
cooked  as  above.  The  sauce  given  is 
enough  for  two  kidneys. 

Lamb  a la  Perigord. — Re- 
quired : a loin  of  lamb,  oil,  bacon, 
mushrooms,  stock,  seasoning,  &c.,  as 
under.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Trim  the  meat  neatly : put  in  a 
stewpan  a layer  of  chopped  mush* 
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rooms,  with  a small  onion  mixed,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  and  a g'ill  of  olivo  oil; 
when  hot,  lay  the  meat  in ; cook 
until  brown,  basting  often.  Then 
pour  off  the  oil,  cover  with  a but- 
tered paper,  lay  a slice  or  two  of 
lemon  in,  and  pour  stock  from 
mutton  bones  to  half  cover  the  meat. 
Cook  gently  (about  twenty  minutes  to 
each  pound  must  be  allowed).  When 
nearly  done,  add  three  or  four  truffles 
in  shreds  or  slices.  Dish  the  meat, 
glaze  it,  then  keep  hot  while  the  gravy 
is  skimmed,  thickened,  and  boiled  up  ; 
more  stock  must  be  added  to  make  up 
the  quantity  required.  Pour  it  round 
the  meat,  put  the  truffles  in  little 
heaps,  with  small  rolls  of  grilled  bacon 
in  between.  Small  mutton  may  be 
served  as  above. 

Lamb  a la  Sudhalle.— Roast  a 
loin  of  lamb  in  the  usual  way,  then 
cut  it  up,  and  place  the  pieces  cn 
eouronne  round  a hot  dish.  Put  a 
puree  of  spinach  in  a forcing  bag  with 
a fancy  pipe,  and  ornament  the  dish, 
between  the  pieces  of  meat,  with  it.  In 
the  centre  put  some  fancy  shapes  of 
carrot,  turnip,  and  cucumber,  all 
braised  ( see  Vegetables).  Pour  a 
little  Cater  Sauce  over,  and  send 
more  to  table  separately.  Cost,  as 
above. 

Lamb  a la  Swindon  (See 
recipe  for  Mutton  A.  la  Turque). — 
Prepare  and  stuff  some  lamb  similarly, 
except  that  the  curry  powder  is  to  be 
omitted.  Koast  this  nicely,  and  when 
done,  sprinkle  some  fried  crumbs  over 
it.  Prepare  a dish  of  Rice  a la 
Swindon,  and  put  it  in  piles  round 
the  meat  on  a large  dish.  Send 
Cucumber  Sauce  and  gravy  to  table 
separately.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Lamb  Cream,  Moulded.— 

Required : a pound  of  raw  lamb, 

half  a pint  of  cream,  a gill  of  thick 
Veloute  or  Supreme  Sauce,  four 
eggs,  and  some  macaroni.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d.,  without  the  vegetable  garnish. 

Parboil  some  pipe  macaroni,  and 
cut  it  into  rings ; stick  these  together 


on  a buttered  border  mould.  (See 
Garnishes.)  Cut  the  meat  up; 
pound  and  sieve  it;  add  the  cream, 
sauce,  and  yolks  of  eggs;  season 
with  salt,  white  pepper,  a dust  of 
cayenne  and  nutmeg,  and  a pinch  of 
powdered  herbs.  Cut  up  two  to  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  macaroni,  mix 
well  together,  then  whip  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  stiffly,  stir  them  in,  and  till 
the  mould  with  the  mixture.  Steam 
it  for  an  hour  and  a half,  then 
turn  out  on  a hot  dish.  In  the  middle 
of  the  mould  put  some  asparagus 
points  or  peas,  mixed  with  a little 
of  the  same  sauce  used  in  the  mixture,' 
and  put  more  vegetables  and  sauce 
round  the  mould. 

Mutton  may  be  similarly'  cooked  ; 
and  for  a cheaper  dish  white  sauce  of 
a plain  kind  may’  be  used  in  place  of 
veloute,  and  half  the  cream  can  be 
dispensed  with ; a gill  of  milk,  thick- 
ened a little  with  panada  or  ioux, 
taking  its  place;  or  some  thickened 
white  stock  can  he  used  instead. 

Lamb  Cream,  a la  Parme- 
san (See  recipe  above).— Proceed  as 
therein  directed,  but  add  one  ounce  of 
grated  Parmesan  to  the  mixture. 
When  done,  turn  out  and  pom-  over 
the  following  sauce.  To  half  a pint 
of  Creamy  Bechamel,  add  two  ounces 
of  grated  Parmesan,  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  a dash  of  French  mus- 
tard ; beat  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
add  an  ounce  of  butter  last  thing. 
Garnish  round  the  mould  with  Cro- 
quettes of  Macaroni  and  Parmesan. 
Fill  the  centre  of  the  mould  with 
macaroni  boiled  in  white  stock  and 
mixed  with  a little  sauce  as  above. 
On  the  top  put  some  poached  eggs, 
with  most  of  the  white  removed;  a 
sprinkling  of  grated  cheese,  and  a dust 
of  coralline  pepper  should  bo  put  into 
the  centre  of  each  y’olk.  Mutton  may- 
be used  instead  of  lamb,  or  half  meat 
and  half  poultry’  makes  a nice  dish. 

Lambs’  Sweetbreads,  with 
Bacon.  — Required  : sweetbreads, 

bacon,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Wash  and  trim  tkepi,  and  boil 
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thorn  in  a little  milk  and  water,  or 
weak  stock,  to  cover  them,  for  fourteen 
to  twenty  minutes ; add  a few  bits  of 
vegetable,  and  a sprig  of  thyme  and 
parsley  to  flavour.  Take  them  up,  dry 
them,  and  when  cool  egg  and  crumb 
them  ; flavour  the  crumbs  with  a pinch 
of  salt,  pepper,  and  herbs.  Fry  some 
little  slices  of  bacon,  two  for  each 
sweetbread  (do  not  make  them  brown 
or  hard),  then  keep  them  hot,  and  cook 
the  sweetbreads  in  the  bacon  fat;  a 
little  moro  fat  may  be  necessary, but  the 
rules  for  Dry  Frying  must  be  ob- 
served. Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnish  with  the  bacon,  for  a breakfast 
dish,  without  sauce  or  gravy ; but  if 
for  a luncheon  dish,  a little  suitable 
sauco  may  be  poured  round,  and  a 
vegetable  pur6e,  or  nicely  dressed 
whole  vegetables  served  in  the  centre. 

Liver  k la,  Millicent— Re- 
quired: liver,  bread,  and  garnish,  as 
below.  Cost  of  liver,  about  8d.  per 
pound. 

Cook  the  liver  as  directed  in  the  recipe 
for  Liver,  Sauted.  Fry  some  pieces  of 
bread,  the  shape  of  the  slices  of  liver, 
but  rather  larger  ; and  prepare  also 
some  small,  oval  pieces  of  bread ; coat 
these  with  brown  sauce  mixed  with 
grated  ham  and  mustard,  after  frying 
them.  Dish  the  liver  on  the  large 
slices,  and  put  the  small  ones  on  the 
top.  Garnish  with  fried  parsley  and 
potatoes  in  any  approved  form,  or  a 
puree  of  any  sort.  Make  a gravy  in 
the  pan  and  serve  separately. 

Liver,  Braised.— Required  : a 
calf  s,  lamb’s,  or  sheep’s  liver,  gravy, 
vegetables,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
9d.  to  Is.  per  pound,  inclusive. 

AVash  and  dry  the  liver— it  should 
be  fresh — then  season  it  with  pepper, 
grated  lemon  peel,  and  powdered 
herbs.  Put  somo  vegetables  of  the 
usual  kind  in  a stewpan  to  form  a 
bed  ; add  a slice  of  bacon,  lay  the 
liver  on,  and  put  slices  of  bacon 
over;  cover,  and  let  it  cook  for  ten 
minutes.  Add  plain  stock  to  half  its 
depth,  put  a greased  paper  over,  and 
the  lid  on,  then  cook  iq  a gentle  oven, 


basting  often  over  the  paper.  When 
done,  dish  the  liver,  brush  it  with  glaze, 
and  put  it  on  a puree  of  vegetables,  or 
whole  mushrooms  laid  on  a hot  dish ; 
garnish  with  vegetables  in  fancy 
shapes,  separately  cooked.  Skim  and 
reduce  the  gravy ; add  enough  stock 
to  make  a pint  or  a pint  and  a half, 
thicken,  and  season  to  taste ; pour  a 
little  over  the  liver,  and  servo  the  rest 
in  a tureen.  Or  make  some  sauce 
(Tomato,  Caper,  or  other  suitable 
kind),  and  reserve  the  gravy  for 
another  dish.  Little  rolls  of  bacon, 
or  small  sausages,  may  also  be  used 
for  garnish. 

A pig’s  liver  may  be  cooked  as 
above.  A piquant  sauce  should  ac- 
company it;  it  will  then  be  moro 
digestible. 

Liver,  Cui’ried.— Cut  the  liver 
into  suitable  sized  pieces,  and  cook  in 
Curry  Sauce.  Serve  with  boiled  rice 
and  fried  onions.  A mixture  of  liver 
and  kidney  makes  a nice  curry,  but 
the  liver  must  be  cooked  longer  than 
the  kidney. 

Liver,  Devilled  (a  Breakfast 
Dish). — Required  : a pound  of  calf’s 
liver,  a gill  of  bread  crumbs,  three 
ounces  of  pickled  pork,  a pinch  of 
grated  cloves  and  nutmeg,  a small 
saltspoonful  of  cayenne,  the  same 
measure  of  black  pepper,  a large  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a grate  of  lemon  peel, 
and  a little  wine.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Chop  the  liver  and  pork;  add  the 
seasoning  and  crumbs,  and  moisten 
with  a tablespoonful  of  port ; press 
down  tightly  in  a jar  with  a lid,  set  it 
in  a saucepan,  with  boiling  water  to 
three  parts  cover  it,  and  let  the  water 
boil  for  two  hours.  Then  take  it  up, 
remove  the  lid,  and  serve  cold  in  thin 
slices. 

Liver,  Devilled  (a  Luncheon 
Dish).— Slice  some  calf’s  or  lamb’s 
liver  very  thinly,  after  washing  and 
drying;  brush  it  with  mustard  and 
chutney,  sprinkle  with  pepper,  and 
then  dip  it  in  warm  butter  or  oil ; 
grill  op  broil  it  at  a clear  fire,  and  dish 
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in  a ring,  with  Devil  Sauce  or  gravy 
round  it,  and  a pile  of  Tomatoes, 
Grilled,  A la  Diable,  in  the  middle. 
Instead  of  tomatoes,  fried  onions, 
mixed  with  a little  thick  brown  sauco, 
in  which  somo  curry  paste  has  been 
dissolved,  may  be  used ; or  either  of 
the  sauces  piquant  can  be  poured  over 
the  onions. 

Liver  in  a Mask. — Required  : 
a pound  of  liver,  sheep’s  or  lamb’s, 
two  kidneys,  mashed  potatoes,  bacon, 
grated  ham,  sauce,  and  seasoning. 
Cost,  about  2s.  4d. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a saute 
pan ; slice,  flour,  and  fry  the  liver 
until  done,  turning  it  often ; then  put 
it  in  a clean  saucepan,  with  the 
kidneys  minced  very  small,  after  they 
have  simmered  for  five  minutes  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  claret.  Then  add 
half  a pint  of  Brown  Italian  Sauce. 
In  the  butter  in  the  saute  pan  stir  two 
ounces  of  grated  ham,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  with  a 
little  seasoning.  Fry  some  slices  of 
bacon  separately;  spread  them  with 
a little  of  the  mixture,  roll  them  up, 
and  put  a little  skewer  through  each. 
Put  a bank  of  Rich  Mashed  Potatoes 
straight  down  a dish;  spread  the 
liver,  &c.,  on  it,  then  put  more  potatoes 
on  the  top,  using  a bag  and  pipe ; it 
should  cover  the  meat.  Dredge 
crumbs  over,  and  put  it  in  the  oven 
for  a minute,  then  sprinkle  the  top 
with  chopped  parsley,  and  garnish 
with  the  rolled  bacon. 

Another'  way. — Spread  the  potato 
over,  using  a palette  knife  ; then  mark 
it  with  a skewer  in  cross  bars ; brown 
as  before,  and  garnish  with  fried 
parsley.  In  following  either  recipe, 
the  liver  should  be  cut  in  one  inch 
squares  after  frying  it.  This  facilitates 
the  serving. 

Liver,  Sautecl.  — Required  : a 
pound  of  liver  (any  kind  will  do  except 
bullock’s),  bread,  wine,  butter,  season- 
ing, &c.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Slice  the  liver,  dry  it  well,  and  cut 
the  bread  the  same  sizo  and  thickness ; 
season  both  liver  and  bread  with 


pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  powdered 
herbs.  Make  the  butter  hot  in  a 
saute  pan,  two  or  three  ounces  will 
be  wanted ; lay  the  liver  in,  and  cook 
gently,  turning  every  minute.  Time, 
according  to  kind ; as  soon  as  all  trace 
of  redness  disappears  it  is  done.  'The 
bread  must  be  fried  in  the  usual  way 
(sec  Croutons).  Then  dish  both  alter- 
nately on  a hot  dish;  flour  the  pan, 
scrape  it  well,  pour  in  a gill  of  light 
wino,  and  a gill  of  clear  stock,  No.  6 
or  7 ; boil  up,  and  pour  round  the 
meat.  Fill  the  centre  with  vegetables 
of  any  kind,  if  for  luncheon  or  dinner ; 
if  for  breakfast,  it  may  be  served 
plainly,  or  with  tomatoes  or  mush- 
rooms, cooked  in  any  approved  way. 

Meat  Porcupine  (a  Conti- 
nental Dish.). — Required  : a pound 
of  beefsteak,  four  ounces  each  of  lean 
ham  and  fat  pork,  a teaspoonful  of  salt, 
half  as  much  pepper,  a saltspoonful  of 
mixed  spice  in  powder,  a chopped 
onion,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a fourth  as  much  thyme 
and  basil  mixed,  an  egg,  some  stock, 
and  bacon  for  larding.  Cost,  about 
2s.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Put  the  steak,  ham,  and  pork 
through  a sausage  machine ; add  all 
the  seasoning,  and  blend  well.  Beat 
up  an  egg,  with  half  a gill  of  strong 
warm  stock  (it  must  jelly  when  cold) ; 
add  it  to  the  mass,  and  form  it  into  a 
smooth  oval  shape.  When  cold  and 
firm,  lard  it  thickly  with  the  bacon. 
Heat  a little  oil  or  butter,  and  brown 
the  meat  in  it  for  ten  minutes,  then 
pour  the  fat  off ; add  half  a pint  of 
stock  (No.  1 or  2)  and  cook  for  an 
hour  and  a half,  gently,  then  thicken 
and  season  the  gravy,  and  pour  it 
round  the  porcupine  on  a hot  dish. 
The  larding  is  to  be  carried  right 
tliroug'h  the  meat.  Garnish  with 
scraped  horse-radish,  put  in  little 
heaps  between  a Puree  of  Spinach  or 
sorrel ; this  is  to  be  forced  from  a bag 
with  a fancy  pipe.  Any  of  the  sauces 
for  dark  meats  may  be  served  with 
this : Oyster,  Mushroom,  Chestnut, 
&c.,  &c.}  in  addition  to  the  gravy. 
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Mutton  5-  la  Lucknow.— Re- 
quired : a pound  and  a half  of  lean 
mutton,  from  the  neck  or  loin,  cut  up 
as  for  curry ; sauce,  vegetables,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  8d. 

Sprinkle  the  meat  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture : a saltspoonful  each  of 
ground  ginger,  white  popper,  ground 
allspice,  and  curry  powder,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  celery  salt.  Make  some 
fat  hot,  fry  the  meat  a nice  brown, 
then  fry  some  onions  in  rings,  in  the 
same  fat,  first  seasoning  them  with 
curry  powder.  Put  both  meat  and 
onions  in  a clean  pan,  pour  over  half 
a pint  of  stock,  No.  6 or  7,  bring  to 
the  boil,  skim  very  thoroughly,  then 
add  a tablespoonful  of  Lucknow 
Chutney.  In  half  an  hour,  stir  in  an 
ounce  of  fine  rice  flour,  mixed  smoothly 
with  cold  stock  to  a paste,  and  a glass 
of  claret ; simmer  for  an  hour  longer, 
adding  a little  stock  now  and  then. 
Just  before  serving,  put  in  a gill  of 
tomato  conserve,  a little  lemon  juice, 
and  a few  drops  of  essence  of  ginger. 
The  sauce  should  just  coat  the  meat. 
Put  a border  of  rice  round  the  dish  ; it 
should  be  blanched,  then  cooked  in 
stock  as  used  for  the  meat,  and 
seasoned  with  the  same  spices  used  for 
sprinkling  the  meat ; a little  chutney 
should  also  be  added,  and  some  chillies 
should  be  spriukled  on  the  top. 

Mutton  a la  Turque. — Re- 
quired : a loin  of  mutton,  boned,  and 
freed  from  most  of  the  fat ; and  some 
rice,  stuffing,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  per  pound. 

Take  some  veal  stuffing,  and  to  half  a 
pound,  add  two  ounces  of  chopped  sul- 
tana raisins,  and  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
powder;  mix  well,  lay  this  on  the 
mutton,  and  sprinkle  it  with  some  lean 
bacon,  about  four  ounces,  in  thin 
strips ; roll  up  tightly,  and  bind  the 
meat,  then  roast  it  well ; it  must  be 
basted  often.  When  done,  take  it  up, 
and  make  some  gravy  in  the  usual 
way,  but  with  a tablespoonful  of 
sherry  and  a teaspoonful  of  extract  of 
meat  to  half  a pint.  Have  ready  some 
Rice  a la  Turque.  Put  the  meat  I 


on  a very  hot  dish,  with  the  rice 
round  it;  sprinkle  the  surface  with 
chopped  capsicums  and  a few  shreds  of 
saffron,  and  strew  two  or  three  ounces 
of  sultana  raisins  over,  first  stewing 
them  in  a small  quantity  of  stock  for 
twenty  minutes.  Send  the  gravy  to 
table  separately,  and  if  liked,  some 
currant  jelly. 

For  this  the  Rich  Veal  Forcemeat 
made  with  butter  is  best.  This  is  an 
excellent  dish  when  cold. 

Mutton  and  Okra,  Curried. 

— Required  : a tin  of  okra,  (see  Vege- 
tarles),  two  pounds  of  lean  mutton, 
cut  into  squares  of  an  inc'h  and  a 
half,  curry,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s. 

Put  the  contents  of  the  tin  into  a 
lined  saucepan,  bring  to  the  boil,  add 
an  onion,  fried  after  slicing,  and  a 
seasoning  of  curry  paste  and  powder, 
about  a dessertspoonful  of  each,  mixed 
with  stock  to  a paste ; add  a bay  leaf 
and  the  meat ; cover,  and  cook  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  then  add  a table- 
spoonful of  rice  flour  mixed  with  stock 
to  a paste ; boil  up,  and  simmer  for 
another  half  hour.  The  meat  should 
by  then  be  tender ; if  not,  continue  the 
cooking,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  “raggy”  in  appearance. 
Take  out  the  hay  leaf,  and  add  salt  to 
taste,  and  a little  lemon  juice.  Remove 
the  meat,  put  it  on  a hot  dish,  boil  the 
sauce  quickly  for  a minute  or  two  (it 
should  be  thick)  and  pour  it  over; 
serve  with  a plentiful  supply  of  rice 
boiled  as  usual  for  curries. 

For  a superior  dish,  pass  the  okra 
and  sauce  through  a sieve;  reboil, 
and  lay  in  the  meat  again  to  reheat. 
Send  cut  lemons  or  limes  to  table  with 
it,  and  sprinkle  the  rice  with  coralline 
pepper.  “Okra  and  tomatoes”  in 
tins  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Mutton  Curried,  with  Sul- 
tanas. — Required  : two  pounds  of 
lean,  raw  mutton,  cut  in  the  usual 
way,  a pint  of  Cuhry  Sauce,  two 
ounces  of  sultana  raisins,  half  an  ounce 
of  glaze,  some  lemon  juice,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost  of  mutton,  about  Is.  8d. 
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Fry  tho  meat  until  nicely  browned, 
then  remove  it,  and  make  the  sauce, 
using  for  its  foundation  stock  No.  4. 
Put  the  meat  in,  and  cook  until  nearly 
done,  adding  a spoonful  of  stock  now 
and  then  ; then  put  in  tho  sultanas, 
picked  and  blanched  (i.e.  put  in  cold 
water,  and  brought  to  the  boil) ; cook 
for  twenty  minutes  or  so  longer,  add 
the  glaze,  with  lemon  juice  to  taste, 
and  more  seasoning  if  required.  Turn 
out,  and  put  a Rice  Border  round ; 
sprinkle  with  coralline  pepper,  and  put 
a few  chillies  in  the  curry.  During  the 
cooking  add  a bay  leaf  to  the  gravy, 
or  put  some  powdered  bay  leaf  in 
with  the  onions,  &c. 

Another  way. — If  it  is  desired  palo 
in  colour,  the  above  may  be  converted 
into  cream  curry,  by  omitting  the 
frying  of  the  meat,  and  using  stock 
from  mutton  bones,  instead  of  brown 
stock.  Just  before  serving,  a gill 
of  thick  cream,  heated,  should  be 
stirred  in. 

Mutton  Cutlets  a la  Russe. 

—Required : half  a dozen  cutlets, 
trimmed  neatly,  and  the  bones  scraped, 
a gill  of  white  wine,  a gill  of  tomato 
pulp,  half  a pint  of  Brown  Sauce,  No.  2, 
a sprig  of  parsley  and  thyme,  a slice 
each  of  carrot,  onion,  and  celery,  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  capers,  butter 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Melt  the  butter,  brown  the  cutlets 
in  it ; a minute  on  each  side  will 
suffice ; put  them  in  a clean  pan,  with 
the  wine  and  vegetables ; add  the 
herbs  and  a few  peppercorns ; when 
the  wino  is  absorbed,  take  out  the 
vegetables,  &c.,  put  in  the  tomato 
pulp  and  capers,  and  in  ten  minutes 
dish  the  meat,  with  the  pulp  spread 
over  ; make  the  brown  sauce  hot,  and 
pour  it  round  the  cutlets. 

Mutton  Cutlets,  witli  Hari- 
cots.— Required : mutton,  beans,  ham, 
butter,  cheese,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  6d. 

Divide  the  best  end  of  a neck  of 
mutton  into  cutlets,  trim  them,  and 
grill  or  broil  nicely.  Boil  a pint  of 
white  haricot  beans  (supposing  six  or 


seven  cutlets)  in  the  usual  way,  with 
a Spanish  onion  ; it  should  bo'  peeled 
and  minced,  and  added  when  the 
beans  are  half  done.  When  they  are 
tender,  put  in  two  ounces  of  chopped 
ham,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a tabic- 
spoonful  of  grated  cheese,  and  seasoning 
to  taste ; shake  the  pan  for  a minute, 
then  turn  the  contents  on  a hot  dish, 
and  place  the  cutlets  round  the  pile. 

If  liked,  the  cutlets  can  be  egged 
and  crumbed,  and  fried;  then,  after 
cooking,  a little  cheese  should  be 
sprinkled  over,  a salamander  being 
held  over  to  brown  the  surface;  and 
the  beans  may  be  sieved,  and  re- 
heated before  the  ham,  &c.,  are  added. 
This  treatment  is  a great  improvement. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  cooking, 
the  pan  should  be  uncovered,  so  that 
when  done  there  is  no  moisture  to 
pom-  off;  only  just  enough  to  moisten 
the  beans. 

MuttonCutlets,withC:iions. 

— After  cooking  tho  cutlets,  brush 
them  with  glaze,  and  sprinkle  them 
with  finely  shredded  onions,  fried 
until  brown  and  crisp.  Dish  them 
in  a circle,  with  a brown  onion  puree 
in  the  centre. 

Mutton  Escalopes,  Fried.— 

Cut  the  under-meat  from  the  loin  in 
pieces,  as  directed  for  Cutlets,  Loin, 
Fried,  and  cook  them  in  the  same 
way.  They  may  be  served  in  any  of 
the  ways  given  for  cutlets,  and  take 
their  name  from  the  sauce  or  other 
accompaniment.  Lamb  may  be  simi- 
larly served.  The  sauces,  &c.,  sent 
to  tabic  with  it  should  be  delicate  in 
character.  (Sec  remarks  at  end  of 
Cutlets,  Loin,  Fried.) 

Mutton  Escalopes,  witliXid- 
neys. — Required  : six  escalopes,  three 
sheep’s  kidneys,  gravy  and  seasoning, 
forcemeat,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  about 
3s.  Gd. 

Divide  the  kidneys,  skin  them,  take 
out  the  core  and  pepper  them,  cook 
them  in  any  approved  way,  together 
with  the  escalopes.  They  may  bo 
grilled,  or  fried  plainly,  or  egged  and 
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crumbed;  if  the  latter,  a little  nice 
forcemeat  (iiny  suitable  kind  free  from 
suet)  should  be  put  in  the  hollow  of 
each  half  kidney.  Dish  them  alter- 
nately round  a very  hot  dish,  and 
serve  a nice  gravy  round  them.  Fill 
up  the  middle  with  cooked  Italian 
paste  (see  recipes  under  the  various 
headings),  mixed  with  a little  parsley, 
scalded  and  chopped,  and  a seasoning 
of  pepper  and  mushroom  powder. 

Another  way. — Sprinkle  the  meat 
with  curry  powder  before  cooking, 
and  serve  with  curry  sauce  or  gravy, 
and  boiled  rice  in  the  centre. 

Mutton,  Fillets,  with  Kid- 
nay. —Required  : nine  thin  slices  of 
mutton  kidney,  skinned  and  cored, 
twice  the  number  of  thin  slices  of 
mutton,  any  lean  tender  part  the  size 
of  the  kidney,  sauce,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Put  a piece  of  kidney  between  two 
pieces  of  meat,  and  lard  them  right 
through  with  thin  strips  of  bacon  in 
five  or  six  places.  Then  trim  the 
lardoons  almost  level  with  the  meat. 
Broil  or  grill  for  about  twelve 
minutes ; or  cook  in  a buttered 
tin  in  the  oven  under  a buttered 
paper,  turning  when  half  done.  Glaze 
and  crisp  the  surface,  then  dish  with  a 
pile  of  French  beans,  or  a Puree  of 
Flageolets  in  the  centre,  and  pour 
round  a sauce,  made  by  mixing  a gill 
and  a half  of  brown  sauce  with  half  a 
gill  of  tomato  pulp,  a tablespoonful  of 
sherry,  and  a few  drops  of  carmine. 

Mutton,  Kebobbed. — This  is  a 
favourite  Oriental  recipe,  and  with 
our  English  mutton,  a dish  superior  to 
any  found  at  Turkish  or  Egyptian 
tables  ought  to  be  easily  obtained. 
A loin  of  mutton  should  be  first 
jointed  at  every  bone;  all  superfluous 
fat  removed,  particularly  that  of  the 
kidney,  and  the  skin  taken  away. 
The  next  thing  is  the  seasoning.  For 
this,  a well-proportioned  mixture  ac- 
cording to  taste  must  be  made  from  the 
following  ingredients  Some  bread- 
crumbs, sweet  herbs,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  salt;  brush  the  mutton  chops 


over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  sprinkle 
the  above  mixture  thickly  over  them  ; 
then  tie  the  chops  together  in  their 
original  order,  run  a large  skewer,  or 
slender  spit  through  them,  and  roast 
before  a quick  fire,  basting  them  well 
with  butter  and  the  drippings  from 
the  meat,  and  putting  more  of  the 
seasoning  on  them  from  time  to  time. 
Have  ready  a boat  of  gravy,  to  which 
has  been  added  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
ketchup  and  a thickening  of  flour ; 
let  this  boil;  skim,  and  mix  it  with 
the  gravy  in  the  dish.  Remember 
that  all  dishes  of  mutton  should 
be  served  as  hot  as  possible.  Time, 
about  twenty  minutes  per  pound ; 
rather  less  in  warm  weather.  A nice 
vegetable  should  be  served  with 
this;  stewed  onions,  with  any  dish 
of  rice  or  macaroni  is  suitable.  Cost, 
Is.  per  pound. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  may  be 
substituted  for  loin.  Lamb  or  venison 
can  be  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but 
for  venison  a higher  seasoning  is 
required ; cloves,  allspice,  or  coriander 
seeds,  finely  ground,  may  be  added 
to  the  rest,  and  powdered  ginger  is 
liked  by  some. 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  with,  nice.— 

Required : a small  leg  of  mutton, 
Mushroom  Forcemeat,  rice,  stock,  and 
vegetables,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d.  per  pound  inclusive. 

The  meat  must  be  lean,  and  a nice 
shape  at  the  fillet  end ; the  bone  should 
be  removed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  knuckle  end.  Then  put  in  the 
forcemeat,  and  braise  the  meat  with 
mixed  vegetables,  and  a little  stock 
made  from  mutton  bones,  adding 
more  as  it  reduces.  One  or  two  mush- 
rooms, or  some  ketchup,  should  be  put 
in  to  flavour  the  meat.  Dish  and  keep 
hot,  glaze  it  if  liked,  then  spread  some 
rice,  plainly  boiled,  on  a hot  dish  ; mix 
some  brown  sauce  with  a glass  of 
sherry,  boil  for  a few  minutes,  pour 
this  over  the  rice,  and  dish  the  meat 
on  it.  The  gravy  from  the  stewpan 
should  be  boiled  quickly,  then  mixed 
with  more  brown  sauce  to  make  a pint 
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and  a half  or  more,  and  sent  separately 
to  table.  Some  Glazed  Mushbooms 
should  he  used  for  garnishing.  Time, 
from  three  to  four  hours. 

Mutton,  Leg  of  with  To- 
matoes.— Use  for  this  a good  Veal 
Forcemeat,  adding  to  each  pound  the 
pulp  of  a large  tomato.  Braise  as 
above,  hut  with  no  vegetables,  except 
an  onion,  if  liked,  and  a couple  of 
tomatoes.  Dish  the  rice,  and  pour 
over  it  some  Tomato  Sauce,  and  send 
more  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Note. — After  boning  and  stuffing 
the  meat,  it  must  he  fastened  with 
tape  and  skewers  to  keep  it  a good 
shape,  and  a piece  of  thick  muslin 
should  he  tied  over  the  fillet  end. 
Lamb  may  he  cooked  in  the  same  way. 
Time  must  he  given  for  the  gravy  to 
cool,  in  order  that  it  may  be  cleared  of 
fat. 

These  dishes  are  a welcome  change, 
when  cold,  from  a plain  joint.  Salad 
and  sweet  pickles  should  he  served 
with  them,  or  a nice  cold  sauce. 

Mutton,  Neck  of,  Stewed 
with  Oysters. — Required  : a piece 
of  the  best  part  of  a neck  of  mutton, 
the  middle,  if  possible,  sauce,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  from  2s.  Gd.  to  3s. 

Wash  the  meat  free  from  blood ; 
dry,  and  chop  it  ready  for  serving; 
then  turn  it  about  in  a little  hot  fat 
in  a stewpan,  until  brown.  Pour  over 
half  a pint  of  mutton  stock  from 
bones,  cold,  this  will  throw  up  the 
fat ; skim,  and  add  the  liquor  from  a 
score  of  oysters,  a little  anchovy 
essence,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  a sprig  of  parsley.  Bring  to  the 
boil,  put  in  a dozen  peppercorns,  and 
cook  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Then 
put  it  on  a dish,  and  keep  it  hot ; 
strain  and  skim  the  liquor;  make  it 
up  to  a pint,  then  thicken  with  white 
roux,  and  add  a score  or  more  of 
oysters.  Pour  this  round  the  meat, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

Another  way. — Br.ush  the  meat  with 
glaze,  and  .dredge  it  with  bread- 
crumbs mixed  with  cayenne  pepper, 
ground  nutmeg,  and  a little  salt  and 


powdered  herbs.  Brown  this  before 
the  fire,  while  the  sauce  is  being  made. 

Mutton,  Ragout  of,  witli 
Gniocchi. — Required  : two  pounds 
of  mutton  from  the  thick  part  of  a 
leg,  or  the  under-meat  of  the  shoulder, 
six  ounces  each  of  onions  and  mush- 
rooms, wine,  gravy,  seasoning,  and 
tomato  puree,  and  some  Gniocchi. 
Cost, 'about  2s.  Gd. 

Cut  the  meat  about  an  inch  thick, 
and  in  pieces  two  inches  long.  Put  an 
ounce  or  two  of  bacon  in  dice  in  a 
stewpan ; add  the  chopped  onions  and 
mushrooms,  and  fry  for  a few  minutes, 
then  put  in  a- gill  of  tomato  puiee, 
fresh  or  bottled,  the  same  measure  of 
claret,  and  half  a pint  of  stock  from 
mutton  hones,  or  the  gravy  of  a joint ; 
add  a little  pepper,  and  put  on  the  lid. 
Cook  gently  for  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters,  turning  a time  or  two  ; then 
put  in  salt  to  taste,  and  a gill  or  so 
more  stock,  with  a small  quantity  of 
roux  or  browned  flour ; boil  up  gently, 
and  in  ten  minutes  serve  in  a hot  dish, 
and  either  garnish  with  the  gniocchi, 
cut  into  squares,  or  send  it  to  table  in 
the  dish  it  is  baked  in. 

Mutton,  Shoulder  of,  Boned 
and  Braised. — Take  the  blade  bone 
from  a small  shoulder,  freed  from 
most  of  the  fat,  put  any  nice  forcemeat 
in  the  place,  then  shape  it,  and  tie  it 
securely ; also  sew  it  up  with  thread. 
Braise  in  the  usual  way  with  vege- 
tables and  stock.  Glaze  when  done, 
and  serve  with  the  gravy  thickened, 
and  some  Glazed  Onions  round  the 
meat.  Cost,  about  9d.  to  lOd.  per 
pound. 

Mutton,  Shoulder  of,  Boned 
and  Roasted. — Take  the  bone 
altogether  from  the  meat,  then  put 
forcemeat  in,  and  form  it  like  a ball, 
or  into  a nice  oval ; the  latter  is  the 
easier.  The  forcemeat  should  be 
shaped  in  a roll,  then  the  meat  should 
be  rolled  like  a galantine,  and  tied 
securely.  Make  the  forcemeat  by 
mincing  a couple  of  sheep’s  kidneys; 
add  them  to  half  a pound  of  Veal 
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Sausage  Meat,  a gill  of  Mushroom 
Puree,  and  some  bread  crumbs ; just  to 
give  the  mixture  consistency  while 
shaping  it.  Then  flour  and  roast  the 
meat;  or  it  can  be  baked.  Serve 
good  gravy  with  it,  made  from  the 
bones,  and  a dish  of  French  beans  or 
other  vegetable.  Cost,  as  above. 

Another  n ay. — Use  Mutton  Sausage 
Meat,  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
chopped  ham  for  the  stuffing  (or 
Oyster  Forcemeat  is  excellent ; then 
Oyster  Sauce  is  required). 

Another  way. — Use  Herr  Forcemeat 
and  serve  Cucumber  Puree  with  the 
meat.  Bread  crumbs  and  powdered 
herbs,  with  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
grated,  should  be  sprinkled  on  the 
meat  after  it  is  done,  then  browned 
well.  Directions  for  the  boning  of 
meats  will  be  found  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Ox  Palates  d la  Jardini- 
ere.—Required  : two  palates,  and 

some  vegetables,  stock,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  very  variable. 

Prepare  the  palates  by  cleansing 
and  blanching  {see  Ox  Palates)  ; press 
until  cold  between  two  plates  with  a 
weight  on.  Cut  them  into  rounds, 
and  cover  with  any  nice  brown  stock ; 
lay  them  in  a saucepan,  and  cook  for 
three  to  five  hours  until  quite  tender. 
When  nearly  done,  pour  off  any  stock, 
add  a glass  of  light  wine,  and  cook 
until  it  is  all  absorbed.  Have  a hot 
dish  ready,  covered  with  some  cooked 
sparghetti;  pour  over  it  some  Sauce 
Herbace  and  put  the  palates  in  a ring 
round  the  edge  of  the  sparghetti,  with 
slices  of  cooked  cucumber  and  carrot 
in  between.  Prepare  a little  pile  of 
the  same  with  other  vegetables,  by 
cutting  them  in  the  proper  shapes  {see 
• Vegetables  for  Garnish)  ; put  these 
1 on  the  top  of  the  sauce,  and  add  a 
' few  chopped  capers  or  some  sprigs  of 

! chervil,  cress,  &c.  Send  more  sauce 
to  table.  The  stock  in  which  the 
palates  were  cooked  will  make  good 
soup. 

Ox  Palates  au  Gratin.  — 

Required  : two  palates,  two  or  three 

i 


ounces  of  ham,  seasoning  and  mixed 
herbs,  two  button  mushrooms,  a shalot, 
a tablespoonful  of  bread,  and  half  as 
much  cream.  Cost,  uncertain. 

The  palates  should  be  first  cleaned, 
and  then  boiled  and  skinned.  Make  the 
above  ingredients  into  forcemeat,  scrap- 
ing the  ham,  and  seasoning  as  if  for  veal, 
but  rather  more  highly  than  ordinary 
veal  stuffing.  Cut  the  palates  in  long 
slices,  spread  them  with  the  mixture, 
roll  each  in  a round,  and  tie  it  up. 
Bake  them  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
buttered  tin  dredged  with  bread 
crumbs  and  sweet  herbs ; brush  them 
with  butter,  dredge  with  crumbs,  and 
put  a few  bits  of  butter  on  the  top. 
Serve  plain  or  with  sauce,  any  kind 
such  as  would  be  served  with  steaks, 
fillets  of  beef,  &c. 

Ox  Palates,  Piquant. — After 
boiling  the  palates,  cut  them  as  above, 
and  lay  on  each  a small  quantity  of 
tomato  pulp,  bread  crumbs,  and  a 
bit  of  cooked  bacon  in  dice,  mixed  to  a 
paste  ; roll  up,  and  finish  in  the  oven 
as  above.  Then  serve  them  in  a dish 
with  Piquant  Sauce  to  cover  them ; 
put  a few  pickled  walnuts  in  a dish 
in  the  oven,  with  stock  to  cover  them  ; 
wdien  hot,  use  them  for  garnishing  the 
dish  ; serve  Tomato  Salad  or  Pickled 
Tomatoes  separately ; the  latter  can  be 
heated  if  preferred.  In  place  of  either, 
chopped  pickled  gherkins  and  capers 
will  answer.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Ox  Tail  & la  Nordica.— Re- 
quired : an  ox  tail,  herbs,  and  vege- 
tables, claret,  sauce,  garnish,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost  of  tails, 
very  variable. 

Blanch  an  ox  tail  after  jointing  it ; 
dry  it  well,  and  fry  it  until  lightly 
brownedin  a little  hot  butter,  with  a few 
bits  of  vegetables,  and  a bunch  of  herbs. 
Then  drain  it  from  the  fat,  and  put  it 
in  a stewpan  with  a gill  of  claret,  a 
gill  of  brown  stock  (No.  4),  and  half  a 
pint  of  Brown  Sauce.  Putin  (in addi- 
tion to  the  vegetables  from  the  frying- 
pan)  a tablespoonful  each  of  minced 
onion,  grated  carrot,  outer  part  only,  and 
minced  celery ; a few  black  peppercorns, 
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and  a clove,  a bay  leaf,  and  a small  to- 
mato ; put  a sheet  of  buttered  paper 
over,  and  cook  in  a moderate  oven  for 
three  hours  or  more.  During  the 
cooking,  baste  and  skim  now  and 
then.  When  tender,  take  up  the 
pieces  of  meat  with  a perforated  spoon 
or  small  slice ; put  them  in  a pile  on 
a hot  dish,  and  keep  warm,  while  the 
sauce  and  vegetables  are  sieved  and 
re-heated.  Then  season  to  taste,  and 
pour  over  the  tail.  Have  ready  some 
rings  of  fried  bread ; they  should  be 
the  size  of  a florin,  the  middle  being 
removed  with  a small  round  cutter. 
Put  these  all  round  the  meat,  over- 
lapping, to  form  a border,  and  in  each 
hollow  place  half  a cherry,  uncrys- 
tallised, having  first  warmed  them  in 
a little  wine  or  gravy  to  cover  them. 
Then,  round  each  half  cherry,  put  a 
little  chopped  truffle. 

While  garnishing,  set  the  dish  over 
boiling  water. 

Ox  Tail  with  Beetroot,— 

Make  a puree  of  beetroot,  or  prepare 
some  fancy  shapes  of  boiled  beetroot 
(see  Garnishes).  Pile  it  up  on  a dish, 
and  put  the  tail,  cooked  as  in  the  above 
recipe,  all  round  it.  Prepare  some 
ring  croutons  the  size  of  a shilling; 
put  them  about  the  puree  in  a pattern ; 
and  fill  the  centres  of  them  with  a little 
green  vegetable  puree  of  any  sort.  Put 
some  more  croutons,  rather  larger,  out- 
side the  meat  to  form  an  outer  border, 
and  garnish  them  in  the  same  way. 

Ox  Tail  with  Oysters.— 

Required  : an  ox  tail,  a pint  of  Brown 
Sauce,  a dozen  oysters,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Blanch,  joint,  and  fry  the  tail  until 
well  browned;  cook  it  in  stock  just 
enough  to  cover  it ; by  the  time  it  is 
tender  the  liquid  should  be  almost 
absorbed.  Then  add  the  brown  sauce, 
and  strained  oyster  liquor,  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  a teaspoonful  each  of 
lemon  juice  and  anchovy  essence. 
Beard  the  oysters,  and  put  them  in 
the  sauce  just  before  serving.  Serve 
in  a Border  op  Potatoes,  or  garnish 
with  Potato  Chips. 


Ox  Tail  with  Prunes  and 
Sultanas  (‘See  Beef,  Fillet,  with 
Olives). — Cook  the  tail  as  directed  at  the 
end  of  the  recipe,  but  instead  of  olives, 
add  some  French  plums  stewed  in  claret 
until  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  plums 
quite  soft,  and  some  sultana  raisins, 
picked  and  cooked  in  the  stewpan  with 
the  meat.  Serve  with  a puree  of  any 
vegetable  preferred,  and  send  sweet 
pickles  separately  to  table.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Ox  Tongue  a la  Belgravia.— 

Required:  a collared  ox  tongue  ( see 
Joints),  a dozen  Eggs  a la  Belgravia, 
and  the  same  number  of  Chicken  Quen- 
elles, some  Ham  Butter,  and  plain 
Curled  Butter  ; pink  and  yellow 
aspic,  parsley,  and  tarragon  and 
chervil.  Cost,  about  8s.  Gd. ; more  if 
a large  tongue. 

Put  the  tongue  on  a flat  silver  or 
plated  dish  ready  for  serving;  give 
it  a quarter  inch  coating,  top  and 
sides,  of  pink  aspic;  place  the  eggs 
and  quenelles  round  the  base,  after 
trimming  it  evenly,  and  cutting  the 
eggs  in  two  lengthwise.  Put  a border 
of  the  plain  butter  round  the  top 
edge  of  the  tongue,  and  a narrower 
row  of  ham  butter  on  the  top  of  the 
first  border  ; a bag  with  a small  rose 
pipe  will  be  needed.  In  the  middle  of 
the  tongue  put  more  ham  butter,  form- 
ing- a circle  the  size  of  a crown  piece, 
to  imitate  a rose ; use  a large  rose  pipe 
for  t^iis  : put  some  ‘leaves  of  chervil  or 
tarragon  round  it  (or  use  Green  Butter 
from  a leaf  pipe),  then  cover  the 
space  between  the  butters  with 
chopped  aspic.  Form  an  outer  border 
on  the  dish  with  the  remainder  of  the 
eggs,  some  tufts  of  parsley,  and  blocks  • 
of  aspic. 

This  is  a handsome  and  substantial 
dish  for  ball  suppers,  &c.  In  serving, 
a portion  of  egg  should  be  put  on 
each  plate,  together  with  part  of  a 
quenelle ; they  should  be  moulded, 
and  of  good  size.  If  half  are  coloured 
pink,  the  dish  is  more  effective. 

A piece  of  beef  may  be  cooked  and  1 
served  as  above  (see  Beef,  Collared). 
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Ox  Tongue  a la  Calcutta.— 

Required  : an  ox  tongue,  butter,  salad, 
curried  eggs  and  quenelles  and  sauce, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  8s.  to  9s. 

Boil  or  braise  an  ox  tongue,  and  dish 
it,  after  skewering  it  to  a board  to 
preserve  its  shape.  It  should  be 
trimmed  nicely,  and  any  excess  of  fat 
removed.  Glaze  it  thinly,  and  orna- 
ment the  tip  with  sieved  egg  yolk, 
and  green  butter,  or  ham  butter  {see 
Garnishes).  The  tip  generally  looks 
somewhat  ragged,  and  is  preferably 
covered  by  the  garnish.  Then  ornament 
the  rest  of  the  tongue  in  rows,  with  the 
same  garnish,  and  fasten  a frill  on.  Put 
a bed  of  dressed  green  salad  at  the  sides 
to  fill  up  the  hollow,  and  place  in  it 
some  Curried  Eggs  cut  in  quarters  (a 
dozen  or  more  may  be  used).  'Then 
place  chopped  aspic  round  the  dish, 
and  lay  on  it  a border  of  curried 
quenelles,  with  sprigs  of  parsley  or 
chervil  in  between.  When  ready  to 
serve,  put  some  little  blocks  of  Iced 
Sauce  a la  Calcutta  on  a dish ; or  use 
tiny  moulds,  allowing  one  for  each 
person ; and  garnish  prettily  with 
green  salad,  and  leaf-shaped  pieces  of 
pink  aspic. 

For  the  quenelles,  make  the  mixture 
as  given  for  Veal  Quenelles,  or 
chicken  may  be  used ; and  to  half  a 
pound,  add  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
paste ; it  should  be  pounded  with  the 
meat. 

Ox  Tongue  a la  Cranleigli.  - 

Required  : a fresh  tongue,  two  ounces 
of  bacon,  a small  onion,  a turnip, 
carrot,  and  leek,  half  a dozen  celery 
stalks,  a good  bunch  of  herbs,  some 
peppercorns  and  allspice  berries,  a 
gill  of  sherry,  and  some  stock,  &e.,  as 
under.  Cost,  about  6s.  Gd. 

First,  wash  the  tongue,  cover  it 
with  cold  water,  and  bring  it  to 
the  boil,  then  take  it  up  and  dry  it. 
Put  the  bacon  (cut  in  dice)  in  a largo 
stewpan,  with  the  vegetables  and 
spice ; lay  the  tongue  on  the  top,  put 
a buttered  paper  over,  cover,  and  cook 
for  twenty  minutes,  shaking  the  pan 
often,  then  add  half  a pint  of  stock, 


as  No.  4,  or  clear  stock  (No.  7 or  8) 
will  be  still  better ; add  the  sherry, 
cover,  and  cook  gently  for  three 
hours,  or  more,  according  to  size, 
basting  every  twenty  minutes  with 
the  liquor,  over  the  paper.  Add  more 
• stock  as  it  reduces,  to  keep  up  the 
quantity.  When  done,  take  the 
tongue  up,  trim  it  nicely,  and  skin 
it ; brush  it  over  with  glaze,  and  put 
it  on  a dish.  Reduce  and  skim  the 
gravy,  and  mix  with  it  half  a pint  of 
Brown  Sauce  (No.  2).  Boil  up,  and 
pour  a portion  of  it  round  the  dish. 
Send  any  nicely  dressed,  seasonable 
vegetables  to  table,  and  garnish  the 
dish  with  small  cooked  tomatoes, 
mushrooms,  or  artichoke  bottoms  {see 
Dressed  Vegetables),  together  with 
glazed  croutons,  and  scraped  horse- 
radish. 

Ox  Tongue  a la  Dresde.— 

Coat  the  tongue  as  directed  for  Ox 
Tongue  a la  Belgravia,  using  yellow 
jelly  in  place  of  pink.  Round  the 
base,  put  some  Ham  Butter  and  Sa- 
voury # Eggs.  Garnish  the  top  of 
the  tongue  with  Green  Butter  to 
form  a wheel,  and  put  over  it  some 
chopped  truffle.  The  butter  may  be 
passed  through  a forcing  pipe,  or 
Curled  Butter  can  be  used.  When 
serving  the  tongue,  hand  round  some 
Iced  Sauce  a la  Dresde. 

Another  xeay. — Instead  of  collaring 
the  tongue,  serve  it  in  its  original 
shape,  and  ornament  with  the  same 
garnish,  but  before  putting  it  on  the 
dish,  lay  on  it  a bed  of  plainly  dressed 
salad ; it  helps  to  steady  the  tongue. 

Ox  Tongue,  Sour  (a  German 
dish). — Required:  an  ox  tongue,  sea- 
soning, thickening,  wine,  gravy,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  from  Gs.  to  7s.  Cd., 
according  to  garnish,  &c. 

After  trimming  a fresh  tongue  of 
good  size,  lay  it  in  a pan  with  the 
following  ingredients : a gill  each 

of  vinegar  and  light  wine,  a lemon 
in  thin  slices,  a large  onion,  and 
morsel  of  garlic  cut  up  small,  a 
saltspoonful  of  ground  cloves,  twice 
as  much  black  pepper  and  powdered 
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bay  leaves,  and  a pinch  of  cay- 
enne. Turn  and  baste  daily  for 
four  days,  then  melt  in  a stew- 
pan  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter; 
add  two  ounces  of  flour  and  brown 
it,  and  some  bacon,  minced,  about 
four  ounces ; next  put  in  a chopped 
onion  and  a grated  carrot,  add  the 
liquor  from  the  meat,  after  strain- 
ing, and  some  plain  stock  to  make  up 
a quart.  Boil  up,  then  put  in  the 
tongue,  and  simmer  with  frequent 
basting  for  three  to  four  hours.  It 
may  be  served  hot,  in  which  case  add 
some  brown  sauce  to  some  of  the 
gravy,  with  a glass  of  claret,  and  salt 
to  taste ; keep  the  tongue  warm  while 
the  gravy  is  boiled  and  skimmed, 
then  dredge  the  tongue  with  rasp- 
ings and  pour  the  sauce  round 
it.  For  a cold  dish  let  it  cool  in  the 
liquor,  then  skin,  glaze,  and  gar- 
nish in  the  usual  way.  If  thinly  sliced, 
this  is  excellent  for  salad  or  sand- 
wiches ; and  the  remnants  will  make  a 
nice  dish  of  potted  meat,  or  come  in 
for  croquettes,  rissoles,  &c. 

Polish  Buck. — This  is  a peculiar 
dish ; those  who  mayhave  acquired  a taste 
for  Continental  dishes  in  which  sardines 
enter  largely  will  enjoy  it,  but  we  may 
mention  that  filleted  anchovies  may  be 
used  just  in  the  same  way  if  preferred 
to  the  sardines.  Required : a thick 
slice,  say  an  inch  and  a half,  from  a 
fillet  of  veal,  some  sardines  (the  bone- 
less should  be  used) , fat  bacon,  season- 
ing, onions,  garlic,  milk  and  butter. 
Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  Gd. 

Skin  the  meat,  beat  it  with  a steak- 
beater  or  rolling-pin,  then  make  holes  in 
it  with  a wooden  skewer,  three-fourths 
the  depth  of  the  slice.  Cut  bacon  into 
thick  strips  and  sardines  into  thin 
ones ; fill  the  holes,  then  rub  the  meat 
over  with  some  sliced  onion  and  next 
with  a clove  of  garlic  ; sprinkle  with  a 
half  teaspoouful  of  grated  lemon  peel, 
the  same  of  salt,  and  a little  white 
pepper  and  cayenne,  with  a suspicion 
of  ground  mace.  Roll  this  up  sausage 
shape,  tie  it  with  tape,  and  brush  it 
over  with  clarified  butter ; then  lay  it 


in  a stewpan  with  hot  butter,  until  it 
is  delicately  browned.  Put  in  a gill 
each  of  veal  stock  and  milk,  cover  the 
meat  with  buttered  paper,  and  cook 
gently,  basting  sometimes,  for  two  to 
two  and  a half  hours.  Then  leave  it 
until  cold  ; unbind,  and  serve  in  slices 
as  a breakfast  dish,  garnishing  with 
salad  according  to  taste. 

Reindeer  Tongue.  — Before 
cooking,  proceed  as  follows  Put  the 
tongue  in  cold  water  for  three  or  four 
hours,  then  leave  it  in  an  airy  situa- 
tion until  dry ; soak  again,  and  repeat 
the  drying ; again  soak  and  dry, 
making  three  times  in  all.  Scrape  it, 
and  put  it  on  to  boil  in  cold  water  ; 
bring  very  slowly  to  the  boil,  with 
frequent  skimming,  and  cook  for  three 
hours  or  longer.  Serve  on  a folded 
napkin  and  garnish  with  parsley,  if  for 
a plain  dish  for  breakfast.  For  a moro 
elaborate  one,  the  tongue  can  be 
brushed  over  with  aspic,  and  gar- 
nished in  any  of  the  ways  given  for 
Ox  Tongue.  The  remains  of.  a tongue 
may  be  minced,  and  served  in  any  of 
the  usual  ways,  or  potted  with  some 


Fig.  66. — Keindeeh  Tongue. 


ham  or  bacon;  or,  when  dry,  it  can 
be  grated,  arid  used  for  flavouring 
sauces  and  gravies.  A nice  breakfast 
relish  can  be  obtained  by  heating  thin 
slices  of  the  cooked  tongue  in  good 
gravy,  just  to  moisten,  and  serving 
with  grilled  tomatoes  or  tomato  butter, 
or  with  horse-radish  butter.  Cost, 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

Salpicons  in  Sauce.— This  is 
an  exceedingly  nice  dish,  and  should 
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take  its  name  from  the  sauce ; the  best 
is  supremo,  but  good  bechamel  or 
veloute,  or  other  kinds  will  do.  Take 
the  remains  of  a fowl  (the  whitest 
part),  some  sweetbread,  tongue,  and 
button  mushrooms ; all  these  must  bo 
cooked,  and  there  should  be  equal 
quantities  of  each  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Put  them  in  the  sauce,  enough  to  coat 
them,  and  make  a thick  mince,  and 
when  hot  serve  as  they  are,  with  any 
suitable  garnish.  The  same  mix- 
ture may  be  used  for  filling  little 
vol-au- vents,  &c.  ; and  when  cold, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sauce,  it 
will  be  firm  enough  to  shape  into  cro- 
quettes,/ small  rolls,  or  other  forms. 
These  may  be  cooked  in  the  usual 
way,  and  should  be  served  with  a little 
more  sauce.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
gredients named,  truffles  are  added,  or 
good  forcemeat ; all  except  tho  truffles 
must  be  in  dice  (that  is  the  feature 
of  this  preparation),  but  the  truffles 
may  be  in  “ chips,”  as  the  trimmings 
from  sliced  truffles*are  called.  Again, 
game  may  he  used  instead  of  poultry 
for  a similar  mince.  It  often  happens 
that  pox-tions  of  the  ingredients  re- 
quired are  left  over  from  a dinner ; in 
such  cases  the  dish  is  not  extravagant, 
but  is  somewhat  costly  if  they  are 
purposely  prepared.  For  an  economical 
variety  of  this,  a small  quantity  of 
cooked  brains  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  sweetbroad.  Cost,  variable. 

Sheep’s  Head,  Fried.— Boil  a 
sheep’s  head  in  the  usual  way,  after 
blanching  it,  then  take  the  bones  out, 
and  press  the  head  until  cold.  The 
tongue  and  brains  will  make  a separate 
dish.  Cut  it  into  squares  or  fingers,  and 
coat  with  thick  batter,  or  with  egg  and 
crumbs,  as  preferred;  fry  brown,  dish 
in.ii  pile,  and  serve  with  vegetables  as 
below.  Boil  young  carrots  and  turnips, 
and  some  cucumber  in  dice,  or  peas  in 
place  of  tho  latter.  Cut  the  turnips 
through,  take  the  insides  out,  leaving 
them  like  little  cups ; fill  these  with 
tho  peas,  glaze  the  carrots,  and  place 
them  round  the  dish ; some  can  also  he 
put  in  the  centre.  The  meat  should 


he  lightly  fried,  and  well  drained. 
Any  white  sauce  is  suitable,  or  a puree 
of  onions  or  celery  can  be  served  with 
it;  or  a turnip  puree  (using  up  the 
portion  scooped  out)  mixed  with  white 
sauce  may  be  used  (see  Dressed  Vege- 
taules).  Cost  of  head,  about  8d. 
Total  cost,  variable. 

Steak,  Italian  (Beef).—  Re- 
quired : steak,  butter,  vegetables,  wine, 
stock,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 
per  pound,  inclusive. 

Take  two  or  three  pounds  of  steak 
from  the  rump  or  fillet — let  it  be  quite 
an  inch  and  a half  in  thickness.  Brown 
it  in  a stowpan  with  two  or  three  ounces 
of  butter,  turning  it  frequently  over  a 
quick  fire.  When  brown  alike  on  both 
sides,  remove  the  steak  to  a baking- 
pan,  with  a tight-fitting  lid  (earthen- 
ware pans  are  always  used  for  this 
purpose  on  the  Continent),  and  fry  two 
medium-sized  onions,  sliced,  a shalot, 
minced,  and  a bunch  of  parsley  in  the 
same  butter.  Add  these  to  the  steak 
in  the  pan.  Add  two  large  wineglass- 
fuls of  port,  and  two  breakfastcup- 
fuls  of  brown  stock,  with  a few  stalks 
of  celery  cut  into  pieces,  two  pickled 
gherkins,  four  or  five  cloves,  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Cover  down 
the  lid  tightly,  that  no  steam  may  escape, 
and  let  it  bake  in  the -oven  nearly  an 
hour  and  a half,  when  put  in  a turnip 
and  a carrot,  quartered,  and  close  as 
before.  If  the  roots  are  young,  they 
will  be  done  in  half  an  hour.  Cut 
them  into  dice,  and  lay  them  over  the 
top  of  the  steak,  which  should  bo 
placed  on  a hot  dish.  Send  to  table 
with  the  gravy  strained  over.  It  may 
be  thickened  slightly. 

Salt  to  taste  should  be  added  when 
the  vegetables  are  put  in  ; a pinch 
may  be  put  in  after  the  meat  has 
cooked  a short  time. 

Another  way. — After  cooking  a beef 
steak  of  a pound  or  so  in  weight,  by 
grilling  or  broiling,  put  it  on  a hot 
dish,  and  glaze  it ; then  pour  round  it 
some  Brown  Italian  Sauce,  and  send 
vegetables  separately  to  table. 

Steak,  Italian,  Veal, —The 
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meat  may  bo  cooked  in  a saute  pan,  or 
wrapped  in  an  oiled  paper  and  grilled, 
and  served  with  White  Italian 
Sauce.  Or  a thick  piece  may  be 
taken  from  a fillet  of  veal,  previously 
braised  or  roasted,  and  reheated  in  tho 
sauce,  and  served  with  a garnish  of 
small  tomatoes,  mushrooms,  and  rolls 
of  bacon,  all  separately  cooked. 

Sucking  Pig,  Galantine  of. — 

Required : a sucking  pig,  forcemeat, 
seasoning,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below. 

Bone  a young  pig,  which,  for  this 
purpose,  ought  not  to  bo  more  than 
three  weeks  old.  If  this  cannot  be 
done  at  home,  the  butcher  will  do  it. 
Lay  it  flat  on  the  table,  back  down- 
wards, and  spread  on  it  alternate 
layers  of  good  forcemeat,  truffles,  pink 
ham,  tongue,  or  anything  which  will 
look  and  taste  well  when  the  pig'  is 
cut  into.  Season  each  layer ' with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  roll " the  pig 
tightly,  binding  it  well  with  tape. 
It  will  be  more  succulent  if  a few 
slices  of  fat  bacon  are  fastened  on  the 
outside.  Wrap  it  in  a pudding-cloth, 
and  simmer  it  gently  in  some  good 
veal  broth,  in  which  may  be  put  tbe 
bones  of  tho  pig,  a large  carrot,  a 
blade  of  mace,  twelve  peppercorns, 
and  some  sweet  herbs.  When  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  let  it  cool  in  its  own 
liquor,  and  when  taken  out,  press  it 
under  a weight,  and  let  it  bo  eaten 
cold.  Garnish  the  dish  with  aspic 
jelly,  and  salad,  lemons,  &c.  It  will 
be  easier  to  make  the  galantine  a good 
shape,  if  the  head  be  removed.  This 
will  make  another  dish.  Cost  of  pig, 
uncertain. 

Sucking  Pig,  Galantine  of, 
Superior. — Spread  the  meat  with  a 
layer  of  Rich  Veal  Forcemeat,  hard- 
boiled  egg3  in  dice,  truffles  in  slices, 
and  chopped  ham  alternately ; then 
put  another  layer  of  forcemeat.  Finish 
off  as  above.  Boil  in  stock  to  cover, 
with  other  ingredients,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious recipe  ; add  a gill  of  sherry,  and 
sotno  mushrooms  (button  ones  must  bo 
used,  the  tinned  ones  do  very  well). 
Fress  as  above,  and  garnish  as  follows  : 


Give  a plain  coat  of  pink  aspic,  and 
sprinkle  it  in  rows  with  chopped 
truffle,  parsley,  and  sieved  egg  yolk. 
Pour  more  aspic  over  to  set  these,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  hard-boiled 
eggs,  whole  or  sliced  truffles,  and 
blocks  of  aspic,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
parsley,  or  other  green  garnish.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Sweetbreads,  Calves’.— First 
wash  them  in  tepid  water,  renewing  it 
as  required,  then  lay  them  in  cold 
water  to  soak  for  a time.  Put  them  on 
to  blanch  in  cold  water  with  a little  salt 
and  lemon  juice  ; bring  this  to  the  boil, 
and  then  rinse  the  sweetbreads  in  cold 
water.  If  they  are  to  be  braised  or 
stewed,  they  can  be  so  cooked  without 
parboiling,  but  if  to  be  filed,  baked, 
&c.,  they  must  be  cooked  in  stock 
until  nearly  done,  for  half  an  hour,  or 
more,  according  to  size.  They  should 
then  be  pressed  between  two  flat  tins, 
with  weights  on  the  top,  until  cold, 
when  they  are  ready,  either  for  cook- 
ing whole  or  in  slices.  If  to  be  larded 
for  braising,  &c.,  this  pressing  is 
necessary  also.  In  the  chapter  on 
Hot  Entrees  recipes  are  given  for  the 
more  elaborate  ways  of  serving  sweet- 
breads ; many  can  be  considerably 
simplified  by  using  a plainer  sauce,  and 
dispensing  with  expensive  or  trouble- 
some garnish. 

Sweetbreads,  Fried.— The  par- 
boiling process  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  here,  as  the  sweetbreads 
should  require  but  little  further  cook- 
ing. They  must  be  cool  before  pre- 
paring them  for  frying.  This  is  done 
by  flouring,  and  coating  with  Frying 
Batter,  or  by  cgging.and  crumbing ; 
the  crumbs  should  be  seasoned  with  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  and  cheese,  or 
fine  herbs  can  be  added  to  give  variety, 
or  according  to  the  sauce  which  is  to 
be  served  with  them.  Tho  fat  must  t 
be  very  hot,  and  enough  to  cover  them, 
and  a golden  brown  tinge  is  the  i 
darkest  they  should  acquire.  Fried 
parsley  and  cut  lemon  furnish  suffi-  < 
cient  garnish  for  an  ordinary  dish. 
Tho  sauce  may  be  white  or  brown,  ns 
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preferred.  Brown  Sauce,  with  lemon 
j uice  to  sharpen  it,  and  a little  sherry 
is  an  excellent  one.  . Veal  gravy,  ^ 
about  as  thick  as  good  cream,  and 
flavoured  with  sherry  and  lemon,  or 
with  herbal  vinegar,  is  also  very  good ; 
it  should  be  pale  brown  only  ; a little 
glaze  and  extract  of  meat  improve  it, 
but  it  should  not  be  too  strong  of 
either.  About  a saltspoonful  of  the 
extract,  and  a bit  of  glaze  the  size  of 
a cherry,  will  suffice  for  two  to  three 
gills  of  gravy.  Cost,  variable. 

Sweetbreads,  Mock.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  and  a quarter  of 
lean,  raw  veal,  half  a pound  of  veal 
kidney  suet,  grated  lemon  peel,  salt 
and  pepper,  stock,  sauce,  bread,  and 
eggs.  Cost,  about  Is.  10d.,  exclusive 
of  vegetables. 

Mince  the  meat  and  suet;  soak  a 
slice  of  white  bread  in  hot  white  stock ; 
drain  and  beat  it  up  finely,  about  a tea- 
cupful will  be  wanted ; add  the  meat 
and  suet,  and  the  seasoning;  blend 
thoroughly,  mixing  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  gradually.  Then  use  a small 
quantity  of  dry  crumbs,  just  to  shape 
the  mixture,  to  imitate  sweetbreads ; 
coat  them  with  beaten  egg  and  seasoned 
crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  to  a 
delicate  brown.  Then  pour  round 
them  the  stock  from  the  broad,  with  a 
little  more ; cook  them,  with  frequent 
turning,  for  an  hour,  and  add  white 
sauce  of  any  kind,  such  as  could  be 
served  with  veal  or  sweetbreads,  to 
make  up  a pint  and  a half  altogether. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with 
fancy  shaped  vegetables,  or  peas,  or 
macaroni. 

Tripe  and  Eggs,  Fricasseed. 

— Required  : a pint  of  sauce,  Parsley, 
or  Plain  White,  twelve  ounces  of 
tripe,  four  eggs,  seasoning,  croutons, 
and  vegetables.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.,  according  to  the  sauce. 

The  tripe  should  be  boiled,  and  left 
until  cold,  then  put  in  milk  just  to 
cover  it,  with  a bay  leaf  and  a slice  or 
two  of  onion,  celery,  and  carrot ; when 
it  boils  put  the  tripe  on  a dish,  cover, 
and  keep  it  warm  over  boiling  water. 


Now  strain  the  milk,  and  use  it  for 
making  the  sauce.  Boil  the  eggs 
hard,  quarter  them  lengthwise,  dish 
them  with  the  tripe,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over.  Prepare  some  oblong 
croutons;  spread  them  with  a Puree 
of  Onions  or  Celery,  sprinkle  a little 
parsley  over,  and  use  them  for  gar- 
nishing. This  is  a very  good  dish ; 
the  hay  leaf  and  vegetables  improvo 
the  flavour  of  the  tripe.  Any  white 
meat  may  he  served  thus.  For  a 
richer  dish,  use  a better  sauce,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  any  good  pureo 
of  vegetables. 

Tripe  and  Liver,  Fricasseed. 

— IT so  tripe  and  liver,  equal  in  weight; 
fry  the  liver  in  strips ; cut  some  boiled 
tripe  in  the  same  way,  flour  it,  when 
cold,  and  fry  it  also.  Then  cover  with 
any  good  sauce  of  the  brown  class,  or 
a thick  brown  gravy  ; serve  hot,  and 
garnish  with  fried  parsley,  and  little 
heaps  of  fried  onions.  This  is  a 
palatable  combination.  The  tripe 
renders  the  liver  more  digestible, 
while  the  liver  gives  piquancy  to  the 
tripe.  Green  Gooseberry  Sauce  may 
be  served  with  this ; Cucumber  Sauce 
or  puree  is  also  suitable.  Cost,  vari- 
able. 

Veal,  Blanquette  of.  — Re- 
quired : one  pound  of  fillet  of  veal,  half 
a pint  of  sauce,  veloute  or  supreme,  an 
egg,  a lemon,  a truffle,  some  parsley, 
lobster  coral,  and  potato  puree,  stock 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  from  2s.  to 
2s.  Gd. 

Skin  a piece  of  meat  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick  ; cut  it  into  rounds  or 
ovals,  then  weigh  the  pieces;  thero 
should  be  a pound  after  trimming. 
Cover  them  with  white  stock  No.  9, 
just  warm  ; add  a strip  of  lemon  peel, 
a sprig  of  parsley,  and  some  white 
peppercorns,  and  stew  until  tender. 
Drain,  and  reduce  the  stock  until 
there  is  very  little  left ; add  it  to  the 
sauce,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
essence  of  nutmeg,  and  lemon  juice. 
Put  in  the  veal,  cover,  and  leave  for 
half-an-hour,  but  it  must  not  simmer. 
The  potatoes  should  be  baked  in  their 
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skins  and  converted  into  a rich  puree, 
(see  Dressed  Vegetables).  Put  it  in 
a bag  with  a rose  pipe,  and  form  a 
border  on  a hot  dish,  then  pour  in  the 
meat  and  sauce ; garnish  with  the 
parsley  and  truffle  chopped,  and 
sprinkle  the  lobster  coral  on  tho 
potato.  All  the  garnish  must  be  in 
readiness  ; the  truffle  should  be  heated 
in  stock,  and  the  parsley  scalded,  before 
chopping. 

Veal,  Fillet  of,  with  Audio v 
ies. — Required  : veal,  anchovies,  but- 
ter, and  seasoning,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  Gd. 

Cut  a slice  from  the  thick  part 
of  a fillet  of  veal  (it  should  be  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness)  ; 
brush  it  with  oil,  and  grill  or  broil  it. 
Put  two  boneless  anchovies  in  a 
mortar,  with  an  equal  bulk  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a clove  of  garlic,  minced ; 
grate  in  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and 
pound  well ; then  sieve,  and  mix  with 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Lay  this 
on  the  dish,  and  put  the  meat  on  the 
top.  Serve  cut  lemon  with  it. 

Another  way. — If  a larger  dish  is 
required,  cut  two  steaks,  and  cook 
them  as  described  above.  Prepare 
just  double  the  quantity  of  anchovies, 
butter,  &c.  When  the  meat  is  done 
lay  the  butter  on  the  dish,  reserving 
part  of  it;  put  one  piece  of  meat  on 
the  dish,  spread  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
butter,  and  put  the  other  steak  on  tho 
top.'  A little  glaze  improves  the  meat. 
Beef-steak  is  excellent  cooked  as 
above,  and  the  meat  is  delicious  when 
cold.  Sauce  and  salad  improve  it. 

Veal,  Fillet  of,  Braised.— 

Required  : a fillet  of  veal,  four  ounces  of 
bacon,  a carrot,  a turnip,  an  onion,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  seasoning  and  stock. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a braisiDg  pan 
with  part  of  the  bacon,  sliced ; the 
vegetables,  prepared  by  washing, 
peeling,  and  slicing;  if  at  hand,  add 
a few  celery  stalks  also,  and  a gill  of 
stock  made  from  veal  bones.  Make 
the  meat  firm  and  compact  by  binding- 


it  with  tape;  lay  it  on  the  bed  of 
vegetables  and  bacon,  and  put  the 
rest  of  the  bacon  on  the  top ; add  a 
few  peppercorns,  a clove  or  two,  and 
put  on  the  lid ; simmer  to  reduce  the 
stock,  then  add  more  stock  to  half  the 
depth  of  tho  meat ; put  some  hot  cin- 
ders in  the  lid  of  the  pan,  and  cook 
gently  for  two  and  a half  or  three 
hours  (for  five  or  six  pounds),  basting 
often.  When  done,  take  the  bacon 
from  the  meat,  drain  the  latter,  and 
put  it  on  a hot  dish ; strain  the  gravy, 
thicken  it  with  brown  roux  to  make 
it  like  cream  in  consistence,  skimming 
it  all  the  time  it  is  boiling ; season  to 
taste,  and  add,  if  liked,  a little  light 
wine.  If  the  meat  is  not  brown 
enough,  it  can  be  brushed  over  with 
glaze,  and  put  before  the  fire,  or  in  a 
hot  oven,  or  put  back  in  the  pan,  the 
lid  being  replenished  with  fresh 
cinders  while  the  gravy  is  being 
made ; but  if  it  has  been  attended  to, 
it  will  probably  be  brown  enough. 
Pour  the  gravy  round,  and  send  to 
table  very  hot,  with  nicely  cooked 
vegetables  separately  dished. 

Another  way. — Send  the  gravy  sepa- 
rately to  table,  and  round  the  veal 
put  a Puree  of  Endive,  Spinach, 
Sorrel,  Cucumber,  Carrots,  or  Mush- 
rooms ; or  green  peas,  young  carrots, 
glazed,  button  mushrooms,  or  small 
tomatoes,  besides  many  other  vege- 
tables can  be  used  whole  in  the  same 
way ; recipes  for  all  will  be  found  in 
later  chapters  devoted  to  Vegetables. 

See  that  the  drainer  of  the  pan  is 
kept  very  clean ; if  the  holes  are 
allowed  to  clog,  the  draining  is  re- 
tarded, and  the  meat  will  acquire  an 
unpleasant  flavour.  A bone  or  two, 
or  a strip  of  lean  ham  will  improve 
the  meat ; they  should  be  put  under- 
neath, with  the  vegetables  and  bacon. 

Veal  a la  Ducie.—  Required : 
a veal  cutlet  of  a pound,  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  free  from  skin ; it 
should  be  trimmed  to  an  oval  shape  ; 
half  a pound  of  rice,  seasoning,  sauce, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  per 
pound,  exclusive  of  garnish. 
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Put  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a saute- 
pan,  and  when  hot  lay  the  veal  in ; 
cook  it  for  ten  minutes  to  a pale  brown, 
then  drain  it.  Meanwhile,  wash  the 
rice  (Patna),  put  it  in  fast  boiling 
water  with  a pinch  of  salt  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice,  and  boil  for 
five  minutes,  then  turn  it  into  a 
colander,  and  pour  plenty  of  cold 
water  over.  Take  a clean  pan,  putin 
it  half  a pint  of  Chutney  Sauce 
and  the  rice.  In  a second  pan 
put  another  half  pint  of  the  same 
sauce,  and  the  veal ; cook  for  half  an 
hour,  letting  the  contents  of  both  pans 
simmer  only,  and  give  them  an  occa- 
sional shake.  Then  take  a hot  dish, 
spread  the  rice  on  to  cover  it,  make  it 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  then  lay 
the  cutlet  on  the  centre  of  the  rice  ; re- 
duce the  sauce  by  boiling  it  sharply  for 
a few  minutes,  and  pour  over  the  meat. 
Next,  between  the  edge  of  the  meat 
and  the  rice,  put  the  following  in- 
gredients, which  must  all  be  in  readi- 
ness : little  heaps  of  olive,  minced,  and 
warmed  in  stock ; tiny  tomatoes, 
cooked  whole  in  stock ; and  little 
heaps  of  cooked  ham  and  tongue,  cut 
in  thin  shreds,  and  heated  in  the  same 
way.  Over  the  meat,  put  some 
chopped  parsley  and  a dust  of  coralline 
pepper.  Serve  very  hot. 

Veal  Cake,  — Required  : two 
pounds  of  lean  veal  from  the  fillet, 
twelve  ounces  of  streaky  bacon,  a good 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  as  much 
pepper,  a tablespoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  half  as  much  store  sauce,  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon  grated,  a good 
pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  a gill  of  veal 
stock,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Cost, 
about  2s.  9d. 

Mince  the  meat  and  bacon  very 
small,  or  pass  through  a machine  ; add 
the  seasoning,  then  the  stock,  and 
work  well  with  the  hand,  j ust  moisten- 
ing with  cold  water  from  time  to  time. 
Press  firmly  into  a deep  dish  or  tin, 
buttered,  and  tie  a buttered  paper  over. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven,  for  two  to 
two  and  a half  hours.  Turn  out  when 
cold.  This  is  a good  breakfast  dish. 


Useful  also  for  a picnic,  or  for  making 
sandwiches,  &c. 

Veal,  Curried.— Required  : two 
pounds  of  lean  meat,  three  gills  of 
Cukky  Sauce,  a gill  of  cream,  rice,  and 
lemons.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Cut  the  veal  into  pieces  of  an  inch 
and  a half  square  (any  gristly  portions 
should  be  removed) ; j ust  cover  it  with 
white  stock,  and  cook  very  softly  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  put  it  with  the 
stock  into  the  curry  sauce,  cover,  and 
cook  until  tender.  Then  add  the 
boiling  cream,  off  the  fire,  with  salt  to 
taste.  Serve  with  rice  round  it,  and 
lemon  in  quarters.  This  is  a very 
mild  and  delicate  curry.  Any  other 
white  meat  can  be  cooked  in  the  same 
way,  which  will  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  find  ordinary  curries  somewhat 
hot,  as  the  cream  has  a very  softening 
effect.  Time,  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  altogether,  to  cook  the  veal. 

Another  way. — Fry  the  meat  in  a 
little  hot  fat,  after  frying  an  onion ; 
add  an  apple  and  a tablespoonful  of 
tomato  pulp,  an  ounce  of  curry  paste 
mixed  with  a pint  of  white  stock  (No. 
9),  and  a little  lemon  juico;  put  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  grated  cocoanut,  and 
cook  for  an  hour;  add  a teaspoonful 
of  rice  flour  and  a pinch  of  salt,  cook 
for  another  half  hour,  then  sieve  the 
sauce,  and  finish  off  as  usual.  Add  a 
little  more  lemon  juice  at  the  end. 
The  sauce  must  be  skimmed  well  at 
starting ; and  in  place  of  an  apple,  a 
tablcspoonful  of  gooseberries  can  be 
used. 

Veal,  Cushion  of,  Braised. — 

Required:  veal,  bacon,  vegetables, 

stock,  &c. , as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 
per  pound,  inclusive. 

The  cushion  of  veal,  or  the  noix,  as  it 
is  called  in  French  cookery-books,  is 
simply  that  part  of  the  leg  which  is 
covered  by  the  udder.  It  should  be 
separated  from  the  under-part  of  the 
fillet  with  a sharp  knife,  and  the  udder 
should  be  left  whole,  closely  adhering 
to  the  cushion  in  its  original  position. 
The  sinewy  parts  may  be  cut  away. 
Take  the  cushion  thus  prepared,  and 
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lard  the  fleshy  portion  evenly  and 
neatly  with  strips  of  fat  bacon.  Butter 
a braising-pan,  and  cover  the  bottom 
with  a layer  of  sliced  vegetables 
(onions,  carrots,  celery,  and  herbs), 
put  in  the  larded  veal  and  any  bones 
and  trimmings  of  meat  that  may  be  at 
hand,  pour  in  as  much  white  stock 
No.  9 as  will  just  touch  the  surface  of 
the  veal,  and  braise  it  very  gently  over 
a slow  fire.  Butter  a round  of  paper 
to  fit  the  braising-pan,  lay  this  over 
the  meat,  and  cover  tightly  with  the 
lid.  Baste  often,  and  stew  very 
gently ; this  part  of  the  leg  needs 
long  slow  cooking.  When  done,  brown 
the  meat,  skim  and  reduce  the  gravy, 
and  add  a morsel  of  glaze  or  extract  of 
meat  to  it.  Garnish  the  dish  with  a 
variety  of  vegetables,  cut  in  any  fancy 
shapes,  and  send  a rich  Pukee  of 
Sourel  or  Spinach  to  table  separately. 
Time,  about  thirty  minutes  per  pound. 

Veal  Cutlet,  Stewed,  a la 
Baginhurst,— Enquired : a cutlet, 
ham,  sauce,  bread,  and  seasoning,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Trim  the  cutlet  into  an  oval  shape, 
and  saute  it  in  a couple  of  ounces  of  hot 
butter.  Drain  and  lay  it  in  a clean  stew- 
pan  ; pass  the  meat  that  was  cut  from  it 
through  a mincing  machine,  then  pound 
itwith  anequalbulkof  minced  ham,  raw; 
season,  and  stir  in  some  bread  crumbs 
soaked  in  stock,  and  squeezed  dry; 
there  should  be  a large  tablespoonful  of 
each;  add  some  of  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg, 
and  make  into  tiny  rolls,  like  sausages, 
an  inch  long ; saute  these  in  the  butter 
also,  for  ten  minutes.  Then  set  aside, 
add  to  the  veal  cutlet  half  a pint  of 
thin  brown  sauce  mixed  with  the  j nice 
of  half  a lemon,  and  a little  of  the 
grated  rind ; a teaspoonful  each  of 
mushroom  ketchup  and  tarragon 
vinegar,  and  half  a glass  of  light  wine. 
Stew  gently  for  an  hour,  turning  a 
time  or  two,  and  basting  with  the 
gravy.  Then  lay  the  little  rolls  round 
the  cutlets,  and  give  a quarter  of  an 
hour’s  further  cooking,  keeping  them 
turned  constantly.  Have  a hot  dish 
ready,  lay  on  it  a fried  crouton,  the 


size  and  thickness  of  the  cutlet ; put 
tho  latter  on,  and  brush  with  glaze ; 
arrange  the  rolls  round,  leaning  on  the 
crouton ; put  a slice  of  lemon  between 
each,  and  then  boil  up  the  gravy  ; skin, 
and  pour  it  round  the  crouton. 

Veal,  Fricandeau  of.— For 

this  dish — a segment  of  veal,  larded 
and  stewed,  with  bacon,  sliced  vege- 
tables, sweet  herbs,  and  seasonings — 
we  are  indebted  to  the  age  of  Leo  X. 


The  following  recipe  will  be  found 
excellent : — Take  about  three  pounds 
of  the  fat,  fleshy  side  of  a fillet  of  veal, 
of  the  best  quality,  or  a slice  about 
four  inches  thick.  With  one  stroke  of 
the  knife  cut  it  even,  trim  it  into  an 
oblong  or  oval  shape,  then  lard  it 
thickly  and  evenly  with  thin  strips  of 
fat  bacon.  Slice  two  carrots,  two 
turnips,  and  two  onions,  and  put  these 
into  the  centre  of  a stewpan  with  two 
or  three  slices  of  bacon,  the  trimmings 
of  the  meat,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
two  bay  leaves,  and  a little  white 
pepper.  Put  the  fricandeau  on  the 
vegetables,  and  pour  in  about  a pint 
of  stock.  Cover  the  stewpan  closely, 
and  let  its  contents  come  slowly  to  the 
boil,  then  stew  very  gently  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  or  in  the  oven,  till  the  meat 
is  quite  tender.  Baste  frequently  with 
its  liquor.  A short  time  before  it  is 
to  be  served  take  it  up  and  put  it  into 
a well-heated  oven  to  crisp  the  bacon. 
Strain  the  gravy,  skim  the  fat  from  it, 
boil  quickly,  and  add  a little  glaze,  and 
baste  the  fricandeau  with  it  till  it  looks 
bright  and  glossy.  Serve  with  the  larded 
surface  uppermost,  in  the  centre  of  ■! 
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Puree  of  any  vegetables  that  are  in 
season — Sorrel,  Spinach,  Endive,  As- 
paragus, Peas,  &c.  If  liked,  the  gravy 
may  be  simply  strained,  skimmed,  and 
poured  over  the  meat,  and  then  the 
dish  is  fricandeau  with  gravy.  Some- 
times as  a matter  of  economy  the  lean 
part  of  the  best  end  of  a large  neck 
of  veal  is  used  instead  of  the  prime 
part  of  the  leg,  and  does  nearly  as 
well.  Truffles,  mushrooms,  and  arti- 
choke bottoms  may  all  be  served  with 
this  dish.  Time,  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  per  pound,  according  to  thick- 
ness. Add  salt  as  soon  as  the  meat  is 
tcndor,  not  before.  Cost,  variable. 

Veal,  Haricot.— Required  : veal, 
gravy,  vegetables,  bacon,  forcemeat, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost  of  meat,  about  9d. 
per  pound. 

Take  the  hest  end  of  a small  neck  of 
veal.  Shorten  the  bones,  and  divide  the 
meat  into  cutlets.  Put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  pour  over  a pint  of  good  brown 
gravy,  and  let  it  simmer  gently.  Boil 
in  a separate  saucepan  a pint  of  freshly- 
gathered  and  shelled  young  peas,  half 
a pint  of  carrots  and  turnips  cut  into 
fancy  shapes,  a small  cauliflower, 
divided  into  sprigs,  half  a dozen 
young  onions,  a sliced  cucumber,  a cab- 
bage lettuce  cut  into  quarters,  or  any 
other  suitable  vegetables.  Before 
the  haricot  is  served,  put  the  vege- 
tables with  the  veal,  and  let  all 
simmer  gently  together  for  ten 
minutes.  Put  the  veal  on  a dish, 
arrange  the  vegetables  round  it,  and 
garnish  with  Forcemeat  Balls.  Send 
fried  bacon  to  table  on  a separate  dish. 
If  more  convenient,  some  of  these 
vegetables  may  be  omitted,  and  it 
should  he  remembered  that  some  kinds 
will  need  to  boil  longer  than  others, 
according  to  their  nature  and  age. 
The  appearance  of  the  veal  will  be 
improved  if  it  is  brightly  browned  in 
hot  fat  before  being  stewed;  and  a 
little  acid  will  improve  its  flavour  for 
many.  Time  to, simmer  the  veal  alone, 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  The  liquor 
from  the  vegetables  will  mako  nice  soup. 

Veal  in  Jelly.  — Required : two 


pounds  of  cooked  veal,  four  eggs,  four 
ounces  of  boiled  ham,  a quarter  pint  of 
freshly  picked  shrimps,  a pint  and  a 
half  of  aspic  jelly,  and  half  a dozen 
veal  sausages ; garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
about  4 s.  6d. 

Line  a plain,  deep  mould,  round  or 
oval,  with  a thin  layer  of  aspic  ; set  on 
ice,  then  decorate  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  the  ham  in  strips,  some  leaves  of 
chervil,  a few  shrimps,  and  the  white 
of  one  of  the  eggs,  first  boiled  hard,  and 
cut  into  rings  or  thin  shreds.  Set  this 
with  a little  more  aspic.  Then  fill  the 
mould  up  with  the  rest  of  the  shrimps, 
eggs  in  slices,  veal  in  dice,  the  sausages, 
previously  cooked,  skinned,  and  sliced, 
and  some  chervil  or  parsley.  The 
whole  should  be  put  in  in  layers,  and 
aspic  added,  and  allowed  to  set  after 
each  layer.  Turn  out  when  cold,  and 
garnish  with  watercress,  shrimps,  and 
cut  lemons.  Or  some  savoury  eggs 
(for  which  recipes  are  given  in  a later 
chapter)  may  he  cut  in  halves  and 
placed  round  the  mould,  each  half 
resting  in  a little  bed  of  dressed  salad. 
They  should  be  placed  alternately,  i.e. 
the  white  side,  then  the  inside.  Over 
the  white  a pinch  of  lobster  coral  has 
a pretty  effect ; the  savoury  inside 
needs  no  decoration.  This  is  an 
excellent  dish  for  an  al  fresco  gathering, 
as  it  is  quickly  served,  and  most 
inviting  in  appearance. 

Veal  in  Jelly  (German).— Re- 
quired : a shoulder  of  veal,  some  ham 
and  bacon,  vegetables  and  herbs  of  the 
usual  kinds  for  braised  meat,  a gill  of 
white  wine,  a pint  and  a half  of  white 
stock  (use  the  hone,  and  make  this  as 
given  in  stock  No.  9),  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  and  seasoning  to  taste.  Cost, 
about  Is.  per  pound,  inclusive. 

Cut  the  bacon  in  slices  ; make  a bed 
of  it  in  a stewpan  with  the  vegetables; 
lay  the  meat  on  a board  and  roll  it  up, 
making  it  into  a nice  oval  shape,  then 
tie  and  make  holes  in  it  with  a skewer. 
Cut  the  ham  in  strips  (it  should  be  rather 
fat),  season  these,  and  push  them  in 
the  holes.  Cover  with  a buttered 
paper,  after  laying  the  meat  in  the 
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pan  with  the  liquid,  ingredients,  and 
cook  for  three  hours,  hasting  now  and 
then  over  the  paper.  Brown  the  meat 
after  draining  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
Meanwhile,  reduce  tho  gravy,  and 
skim  it  well ; lot  it  cool,  then  remove 
any  fat  and  add  a little  dissolved 
gelatine  in  hot  weather ; strain  it 
through  a cloth  and  colour  it  with 
beetroot  juice  a deep  red.  When  the 
meat  is  cold,  take  off  tho  binding,  and 
coat  the  surface  thoroughly  with  the 
jelly,  letting  each  layer  set  before  the 
next  is  added.  Cut  up  any  surplus 
jelly  into  shapes,  and  use  them  with 
slices  of  beetroot  and  lemon,  and 
pickled  cherries  or  plums  for  garnish- 
ing. Other  joints  may  be  boned,  and 
similarly  treated. 

Veal  in  Tomato  Juice, 
American. — Required  : a pound  of 
veal,  small  chops,  or  a large  cutlet  as 
convenient,  half  a pint  of  j uice  from 
canned  tomatoes,  some  bacon,  season- 
ing, and  watercress.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Melt  a bit  of  butter  in  a pan,  put 
the  meat  in,  and  turn  it  every  minute 
for  ten  minutes  until  brown,  then  pour 
the  fat  off,  wipe  out  the  pan  and  put 
in  the  tomato  juice  with  a little  salt, 
pepper,  and  lemon  juice.  Lay  the 
veal  in  and  stew  for  twenty  minutes. 
Season  some  small  pieces  of  bacon 
with  pepper  and  chopped  herbs,  roll 
them  up,  and  broil  them  until  crisp. 
Put  the  meat  on  a hot  dish,  boil  the 
sauce  quickly  for  a minute  with  a little 
white  thickening,  and  pour  it  over, 
then  lay  the  bacon  round,  with 
watercress  salad  between. 

Note. — The  exact  time  for  the 
cooking  of  the  meat  can  only  be 
determined  by  its  thickness  and  quality. 
It  may  take  thirty  or  forty  minutes  to 
stew. 

Veal  Olives. — Required  : slices  of 
meat  from  the  fillet,  three  inches  long, 
and  two  wide  ; bacon  cut  in  the  same 
way,  rich  forcemeat,  some  olives,  gravy, 
&c.  Cost,  about  3s.  for  a dish  of  nine. 

The  meat  must  be  thin  ; bat  out  the 
pieces,  put  the  bacon  on,  then  the  force- 
meat [see  Forcemeats)  ; stone  the  olives 


and  put  in  the  hollows  some  chopped 
capers ; lay  one  on  each,  roll  up,  and 
tie  with  thin  twine  or  tape.  Put  them 
into  boiling  veal  stock  to  cover,  and 
let  them  simmer  for  an  hour  very 
slowly.  A squeeze  of  lemon  should  bo 
added,  and  the  olives  turned  about  as 
required.  Take  them  up  and  pour  over 
some  thick  Bechamel  to  coat  them 
with ; sprinkle  some  with  lobster 
coral,  others  with  chopped  tarragon, 
chervil,  or  parsley  (a  pinch  only  of 
tarragon,  the  flavour  is  strong),  and 
the  rest  with  truffle.  Reduce  the 
gravy  they  were  cooked  in,  add  a little 
thick  Celery  Puree,  or  mushroom, 
artichoke,  or  asparagus  may  be  used, 
then  pour  it  round  the  veal  and 
garnish  with  stoned  olives  or  button 
mushrooms. 

Veal,  Roasted  (a  French 
recipe).— Take  a piece  of  three  or 
four  pounds,  loin,  neck,  or  any  part ; 
lard  it,  and  put  it  in  a marinade  of  oil, 
sliced  onion,  tarragon  and  chervil, 
powdered  mace,  and  vinegar  equal  in 
measure  to  the  oil ; turn  and  baste 
now  and  then,  and  leave  for  six  hours ; 
cover  with  buttered  paper,  roast  and 
baste  with  the  marinade.  Take  the 
paper  off  for  the  meat  to  brown,  make 
gravy  in  the  pan  and  pour  round  the 
meat,  and  send  a sorrel  or  spinach 
puree  to  table  with  it.  If  the  flavour 
is  liked,  some  leaves  of  tarragon  may 
be  put  in  with  the  larding  needle,  as 
well  as  the  bacon,  and  tarragon  sauce 
may  be  served  with  it.  Cost,  variable. 

Veal  Roasted,  with  Sauce 
Supreme. — Required  : veal,  sauce, 
and  vegetables.  Cost,  varying  with  tho 
part  selected,  &c. 

Roast  any  part  of  veal,  to  a pale 
brown.  When  done  pour  the  sauce 
all  round  it.  Heat  some  artichoke 
bottoms ; hollow  them  a little,  and 
fill  up  with  Peas  Puree,  Rich.  Place 
these  round  the  dish,  with  small 
Braised  Carrots  in  between  them. 

If  from  the  neck  or  breast,  tho  meat 
may  be  cut  up,  and  dished  round  a 
puree  of  peas,  with  tho  artichoke 
bottoms  put  in  a ring  round  the  meat, 
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In  this  case,  some  of  the  sauce,  left 
white,  should  he  poured  over  the  meat ; 
and  more,  coloured  a pale  green,  is 
required  for  the  artichoke  bottoms.  It 
should  be  thick,  just  to  coat  them. 
This  is  a very  good  dish,  and  if  the 
meat  is  honed  it  can  be  served  as  an 
entree.  A pint  of  sauce  will  he  wanted 
for  about  two  and  a half  pounds  of 
meat. 

Veal Roularde,— Required:  veal, 
bacon,  eggs,  gherkins,  bread,  seasoning, 
and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost,  variable, 
according  to  the  garnish,  &c. 

Bone  a breast  of  veal  without  cutting 
the  upper  meat ; beat  it  well  with  a roll- 
ing pin,  then  mix  the  following  ingre- 
dients : half  a pound  each  of  lean  veal 
and  bacon,  passed  through  a sausage 
machine,  a chopped  shalot,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  the  same  of 
capers,  a pinch  each  of  winter  savoury, 
grated  lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  as  much  pop- 
per, the  same  of  thyme,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bread  crumbs,  a pickled 
gherkin  in  strips,  and  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs.  Spread  this  over  the  veal, 
then  proceed  exactly  as  for  Polish 
Buck,  but  giving  longer  time,  about 
throe  hours ; more  if  a large  breast. 
When  ready  to  serve,  the  meat  may 
be  glazed,  or  coated  with  aspic,  after 
trimming  the  ends  of  the  roll.  Gar- 
nish with  fancy  blocks  of  aspic,  and 
little  heaps  of  dressed  salad,  with  some 
olives,  capers,  and  pickled  gherkins, 
cut  into  strips.  This  is  a German 
recipe.  It  is  a good  breakfast  dish, 
plainly  served ; garnished  as  above,  it 
is  excellent  for  tennis  parties,  &c. 

Directions  for  boning  are  given  in 
the  next  chapter. 

Veal,  with.  Chestnuts.  (See 
Beef,  with  Chestnuts).  — Substi- 
tute veal  for  beef,  and  cook  it  by 
braising,  or  lay  it  in  a buttered  saute 
pan,  squeeze  some  lemon  juice  over, 
cover  with  buttered  paper,  and  cook  in 
a moderate  oven.  Then  lay  it  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  coat  it  with  thick 
Bechamel.  Boil  the  chestnuts  until 
both  skins  will  come  off,  then  cover 


with  white  stock,  and  finish  off  as  in 
the  recipe  above  referred  to,  but  add  a 
small  quantity  of  White  Sauce  or 
cream,  or  an  ounce  of  butter,  to  each 
pound.  The  mixture  should  be  coloured 
pink.  Cream  Sauce  is  very  good  with 
this,  and  if  made  thick  it  can  be  used 
for  masking  the  veal. 

Veal  a la  Guernsey,  — Re- 
quired : a fillet  of  veal,  some  sauce, 
and  garnish  as  under.  Cost,  about 
lid.  per  pound,  exclusive  of  sauce,  &c. 

The  meat  may  be  braised  or 
roasted,  as  preferred,  but  must  not 
be  cut  while  hot.  Place  it  on  a 
dish  for  serving,  and  glaze  it  with  pale, 
thin  glaze ; then  put  fancy  shapes 
of  Tomato  Aspic  on  the  top,  with 
Green  Butter  between,  to  form  any 
pretty  design ; put  a rim  of  curled 
green  butter  all  round  the  edge  of  the 
meat,  and  sprinkle  it  with  tomato 
aspic,  chopped  very  small.  Glaze  the 
sides  of  the  meat,  and  put  a border  of 
plainly-dressed  green  salad  all  round, 
with  Tomatoes  a la  Guernsey  hero 
and  there  amongst  it,  and  blocks  of 
yellow  aspic  in  between.  Make 
some  Sauce  a la  Guernsey  (double 
the  quantity  given  in  the  recipe)  ; 
freeze  as  directed,  and  serve  on  a 
separate  dish.  If  more  convenient, 
a shoulder  of  veal  may  be  boned, 
and  substituted  for  the  fillet.  The 
latter  must  be  very  tightly  rolled 
and  bound  after  boning,  or  it  wall  lose 
its  shape,  and  be  unsightly  when  cut, 

Veal  & la  Ponsfoote,—  Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  veal,  breust  or 
neck,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  a 
dozen  little  onions,  the  same  number 
of  young  caixots  and  turnips,  a bunch 
of  herbs,  a clove  of  garlic,  threo 
tomatoes,  stock  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d. 

Cut  the  meat  in  pieces  of  nn  inch 
and  a half  square,  cook  in  the  oil  for  a 
short  time  until  browned  a littlo,  then 
drain ; lay  in  a stewpan,  with  tho 
peeled  onions,  and  scraped  carrots,  the 
tomatoes  in  dice,  herbs,  and  a pint  of 
stock  from  veal  or  chicken  bones  ; cover, 
and  cook  for  an  hour,  then  put  in  tho 
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turnips,  and  cook  for  another  hour ; 
add  salt  to  taste,  and  more  stock, 
thickened  with  white  roux,  and  sea- 
soned. Serve  altogether  on  a hot 
dish. 

Veal  a la  Rausforde.— Cook 
the  meat  as  above,  hut  instead  of 
putting  carrots  and  turnips  in,  proceed 
as  follows  : — Divide  some  turnips,  scoop 
out  the  halves  cup-shaped,  cook  them 
carefully,  and  fill  them  with  shredded 
carrot,  separately  cooked,  and  minced 
truffle,  heated  in  wine  or  stock.  Before 
filling,  the  turnips  should  he  coated 
with  white  sauce.  For  this  dish,  the 
meat  may  he  from  any  part  of  the  , 
calf. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Stuffed  and 
Stewed. — Required  : a breast  of 
veal,  a sweetbread,  some  forcemeat, 
gravy,  &c. , as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Take  some  rich  veal  forcemeat ; 
add  the  sweetbread,  finely  minced; 
raise  the  skin,  and  put  the  mix- 
ture under,  in  a thin  layer  only ; 
sew  the  edges,  and  put  the  meat 
in  a stewpan.  Pour  in  half  a pint  of 
veal  stock  (see  No.  9),  and  any  odds  and 
ends  of  poultry  that  are  available  ; add 
a gill  of  white  wine,  cover  with  a paper 
buttered  on  the  upper  side ; put  the 
lid  on,  and  cook  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Then  add  some  button  mush- 
rooms and  young  carrots  (failing  these, 
some  old  ones  must  be  cut  to  imitate 
young  ones,  but  then  longer  time  is 
needed) ; cook  until  the  carrots  are 
done,  take  the  meat  up,  and  lay  it  on 
a hot  dish ; pour  some  thick  Bechamel 
or  Supreme  Sauce  over,  and  sprinkle  it 
with  chopped  truffle,  parsley, and  grated 
ham  or  tongue,  in  a pattern.  Reduce 
the  gravy,  season  and  thicken  a little  ; 
pour  it  round,  and  garnish  with  the 
vegetables.  A breast  of  lamb  is  equally 
good  thus  prepared;  peas  can  be  used 
instead  of  carrots. 

Veal,  Fillet  of,  in  Jelly. — 

Required  : a fillet  of  veal,  aspic,  and 
other  garnish,  as  undermentioned.  Cost 
of  meat,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Stuff  a fillet  of  veal,  and  roast  it  well, 
but  keep  it  a pale  brown  only.  The* 


shape  should  bo  compact ; to  ensure 
this,  bind  it  witli  broad  tape,  and  tie 
greased  muslin  over  to  protect  the 
stuffing.  After  cooking,  leave  in  a 
cool  place  until  quite  cold,  then  fake 
off  the  tape,  and  coat  the  meat  with 
liquid  aspic ; sprinkle  so  as  to  form 
a pattern,  with  chopped  parsley  and 
sieved  egg  yolk  when  the  jelly  i3 
firm,  then  pour  more  jelly  over  to  set 
the  garnish.  Trim  the  meat  round  the 
bottom  from  any  jelly,  put  it  on  a 
clean  dish,  and  garnish  with  the 
following,  placing  them  in  the  order 
named  : — Small  raw  tomatoes,  fancy 
shaped  blocks  of  aspic,  sliced  an  inch 
thick,  beetroot  (cut  with  a small  round, 
crimped  cutter),  and  little  heaps  of 
dressed  green  salad.  Cut  some  eggs, 
boiled  hard,  into  quarters,  and  put 
them  (yolk  side  up)  on  small,  oval  slices 
of  ham  or  tongue ; place  these  about 
the  dish  to  form  an  outer  border,  with 
a little  chopped  aspic  between  the 
slices,  and  serve  for  any  cold  collation, 
as  ball  supper,  or  for  a tennis  or  other 
al  fresco  party. 

Venison,  Hashed,  Plain.— See 

various  recipes  given  for  mutton ; or 
make  some  plain  gravy  ( see  Gravy  for 
Hashes),  and  season  and  colour  it 
rather  more  highly  than  for  mutton. 
Heat  the  meat  without  boiling,  and 
serve  in  the  usual  “way. 

Venison,  Hashed,  Rich.  — 

Required : meat  sauce,  wine,  and  gar- 
nish, as  below.  Cost,  variable,  about 
2s.  Gd. 

Make  brown  sauce  No.  2 ; add  a glass 
of  wine  to  a gill  of  strong  mutton 
stock ; pour  this  over  two  pounds  of 
cold  venison  in  neat  slices  ; cover,  and 
leave  for  an  hour  with  a seasoning  of 
nutmeg,  cloves,  and  cayenne.  Then 
put  all  into  the  sauce,  just  enough  to 
cover,  and  when  hot  through  serve. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  crouton'!,  and 
place  one  on  the  top  with  a plated 
skewer.  Some  cray-fish  or  prawns 
can  also  be  used  for  garnish. 

Another  way. — Use  any  nice  gravy 
or  sauce  given  for  game ; or  make  a 
thickened  gravy  from  stock  No.  16 
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or  17 ; heat  the  meat  in  it,  and  serve 
with  a garnish  of  Glazed  Mushrooms 
or  Fried  Potatoes.  Put  little  croft- 
tons  inbetween,  first  coating  them  with 
glaze  and  melted  jelly  ; red  or  black 
currant,  or  tomato  will  do. 

Venison,  Jugged.  —Required  : 
venison,  a marinade,  stock,  wine,  roux, 
seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  variable. 

Cut  up  the  meat,  and  put  in  a marin- 
ade as  given  for  Roast  Hare.  For  each 
pound  of  the  meat,  allow  half  a pint  of 
stock  No.  5,  a tablespoonful  of  red  wine, 
a good  teaspoonful  of  brown  roux,  sea- 
soning, &c.,  as  for  Jugged  Hare. 

Boil  up  the  stock,  put  the  meat  in, 
with  the  seasoning,  &c. ; cook  until 
tender  in  a jar  set  in  a pot  of  boiling 
water,  or  in  a gentle  oven.  Then  tako 
the  meat  out,  and  thicken  the  gravy 
(after  straining)  with  the  roux  ; add 
the  wine  (after  the  gravy  has  boiled 
and  been  skimmed),  then  pour  it  over 
the  meat.  The  marinade  should  be 
added  to  the  stock  for  cooking  the 
venison.  Garnish  with  cut  lemons 
and  small  round  crofttons  spread  with 
dissolved  jelly  ; red  currant  or  tomato 
can  bo  used.  A Cherry  Salad  can  be 
served  with  this ; or  a dish  of  sweet 
pickles  of  any  kind. 

Venison,  Jugged  (Plain).— 

Cut  up  any  part  of  the  meat,  and  sim- 
mer in  some  stock  made  from  venison 
or  mutton  bones ; or  use  stock  No.  5 


if  at  hand;  a few  vegetables,  and  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  with  a clove  or  two, 
and  some  allspice  berries  should  bo 
added.  When  tender,  skim,  thicken, 
and  add  salt  to  the  gravy  ; pour  it 
over  the  meat,  on  a hot-water  dish,  if 
possible,  and  serve  with  French  beans, 
or  nicely-cooked  floury  potatoes,  and 
currant  jelly.  Cost,  variable. 

Venison  Steaks,  Grilled.— 

The  steaks  should  be  from  the  leg  or 
loin,  and  at  least  an  inch  thick.  Make 
the  gridiron  very  hot,  lay  the  meat  on, 
and  expose  to  fierce  heat  for  a few 
seconds,  to  close  the  pores  on  both 
sides;  then  tu:*n  every  two  minutes, 
and  cook  more  gradually,  for  twenty 
minutes  or  thereabouts.  A little 
pepper  should  be  put  on  the  meat,  but 
no  salt.  The  gridiron  must  be  greased, 
or  the  meat  may  be  oiled.  Have  a 
dish  ready  heated,  and  serve  with  a 
pat  of  butter  only ; or  with  a spoonful 
of  cun-ant  jelly  dissolved  in  port ; or 
any  sauce  can  be  served  separately 
(see  recipes  for  the  sauces  to  be  served 
with  game  and  dark  meats).  Some- 
times thin  slices  of  lemon  are  put  on 
the  meat,  towards  the  end  of  tho 
cooking,  and  served  with  it.  Wo 
can  also  recommend  Brown  Sauce, 
flavoured  with  orange  j idee,  and  lime 
or  lemon  juice  mixed  ; or  orange  juice 
with  a dash  of  Madeira  or  sherry  will 
be  preferred  by  some.  ( See  also  Gravy 
for  Venison.)  Cost,  variable. 


COLD  ENTRIES. 

Corp  entrees  are  now  very  popular,  and  it  is  likely  that  their  popularity 
will  increase,  for  the  points  in  their  favour  are  many.  The  scope  which 
they  afford  for  variety  and  decoration  is  great,  and  no  dish  will  more 
readily  tempt  the  appetite  in  warm  weather  than  a nicely  prepared  cold 
entree,  while  their  cost  need  not  be  excessive.  In  many  cases,  where 
forethought  holds  sway,  a very  small  quantity  of  meat  or  poultry,  with 
suitable  decorative  media,  and  some  good  sauce,  may  readily  be  trans- 
formed into  a really  dainty  dish  of  this  class.  For,  although  in  tho 
concoction  of  cold  entrees,  a number  of  ingredients  are  enumerated,  the 
quantity  of  each  is  sometimes  so  minute  as  to  be  hardly  worth  con- 
sideration ; and  it  is  just  the  morsel  of  truffle,  pinch  of  'lobster  coral, 
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sprig  of  chervil,  or  an  ounce  or  two  of  savoury  butter,  as  the  case  may 
be,  that  raises  the  dish  above  the  commonplace,  to  the  rank  of  an  entree 
proper. 

The  list  of  dishes  given  under  this  heading  may  seem  somewhat  short; 
the  reason  for  this  may  be  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
selected  by  way  of  illustration  only,  mainly  because,  in  so  many  other 
chapters,  hosts  of  dishes  equally  suitable  for  the  entree  course  will  be 
found.  Amongst  others,  we  may  instance  dressed  fish,  salads  of  all  sorts 
(the  most  elaborately  dressed  ones),  small  savoury  pastries,  and  iced 
souffles  of  the  savoury  order;  besides  which,  a number  of  game  and 
poultry  dishes  may  become  entrees  by  the  addition  of  a little  suitable 
garnish ; while  some  of  the  hot  entrees  will  readily  suggest  themselves  as 
suitable  for  serving  in  the  cold  state,  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  what 
may  be  termed  “ decorative  cookery  ; ” garnish  must,  of  course,  be  added 
at  discretion. 

In  speaking  of  the  scope  afforded  by  cold  entrees  for  the  exercise 
of  the  decorative  powers  of  the  cook,  a word  of  warning  on  this 
point  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Some  eiT  on  the  side  of  over-elaboration, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  dish  itself  should  always  stand 
out,  so  to  speak,  clearly  from  the  garnish ; whereas,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  determine  which  is  the  entree  and  which  the  garnish.  Then,  every- 
thing which  can  be  called  in  any  way  a concomitant  of  the  dish,  should 
be  eatable.  “ Of  course,  everybody  knows  that,”  says  the  experienced 
cook.  The  novice  may  not  know  it,  however,  and  we  have  heard  so- 
ealleG  good  cooks  declare  that  it  does  not  matter  about  the  taste  of 
certain  garnishing  media,  notably  aspic,  because  nobody  eats  it.  This 
is  a sweeping  assertion,  and  calculated  to  mislead.  As  a matter  of 
fact  many  people  do  not  eat  aspic,  and  all  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  savoury  jelly,  but  some  do,  and  find  it  very  refreshing  and  palatable ; 
and  guests  ought  to  be  able  to  assume  safely,  that  sufficient  care  has 
been  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  such  dishes  as  to  render  them 
fit  to  eat ; the  experience  of  many  will,  however,  prove  the  contrary  to 
be  true. 

We  would  liei’e  point  out  that  all  the  dishes  we  are  now  dealing  with, 
and  referring  to  as  entrees,  can  be  served  for  ball  suppers,  alfresco  gather- 
ings, and  cold  collations  generally ; indeed,  whenever  a spread  of  pretty 
dishes  is  required.  Others  will  be  found  under  Eggs. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  draw  attention  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
advantage  of  cold  entrees,  viz.,  the  facilities  they  afford  for  getting 
some  of  the  dishes  out  of  hand  early  in  the  day.  This,  in  a _ house 
where  the  cook  works  perhaps  single  - handed,  and  is  inexperienced, 
and  therefore  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  dishing  up,  is 
not  to  be  despised.  The  worry  of  sending  to  table  several  hot  dishes 
in  perfection,  in  rapid  succession,  is  greater  than  can  bo  imagined 
by  those  who  liavo  every  facility  for  the  cooking  and  serving  of  a 
large  dinner ; and  to  reduce  the  hot  dishes  even  by  one,  is  often  quite 
a boon. 

For  the  various  adjuncts  to  cold  entrees,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  index : the  majority  are  given  under  Gaknishes,  Adjuncts  to 
Entrees,  &c.  ; others  are  in  Forcemeats,  Dressed  Vegetables,  &c. 
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Ballotines  of  Hare,  with 
Cherry  Salad.— Requiied : hare, 
forcemeat,  sauce,  and  garnish,  as  be- 
low. Cost,  variable. 

The  legs  of  a hare  will  make  a small 
dish  ; they  should  be  boned,  then  filled 
with  any  game  forcemeat,  or  with  a puree 
of  foie  gras  or  game ; or  a rich  mushroom 
forcemeat  can  be  used ; it  should  be 
mixed  with  a few  pieces  of  cooked 
sweetbread  or  brains,  if  possible.  The 
legs  should  then  he  sewn  up,  and 
braised  in  stock  for  an  hour  or  more. 
When  cold,  cut  them  into  slices,  and 
mask  with  good  supreme  or  bechamel 
sauce,  or  with  white  chaudfroid ; let  it 
set,  then  pour  some  liquid  aspic  over ; 
this  should  he  pale  pink  or  deep  yellow. 
Trim  the  edges  when  firm,  and  dish 
straight  down  a block  of  aspic  cream, 
of  a contrasting  colour— a white  one  if 
pink  aspic  is  used,  or  a pale  green  looks 
pretty.  Put  little  heaps  of  the  cherry 
salad  down  the  sides,  with  blocks  of  aspic 
cream,  or  clear  aspic  jelly  in  between. 

Prepare  a ballotine  of  rabbit  in  the 
same  way.  Or,  if  liked,  either  can  he 
braised,  then  finished  off  in  the  oven, 
and  masked  with  brown  chaudfroid 
only. 

Ballotines  of  Pheasant  ( see 

recipes  under  Forcemeat). — Stuff  the 
legs  of  one  or  more  pheasants  with 
any  rich  forcemeat;  braise  as  above, 
and  when  cold  slice  them,  and  brush 
over  with  thin  glaze;  then  sprinkle 
with  chopped  jelly,  truffles,  and 
chopped  white  of  egg,  with  here  and 
there  a pinch  of  chopped  chervil  and 
tarragon.  Dish  straight  down  a block 
of  rice,  and  garnish  with  cherry  or 
currant  salad.  Cost,  variable. 

Ballotines  of  Turkey. — Re- 
quired : turkey,  forcemeat,  stock,  sauce, 
and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Bone  the  legs  of  a turkey,  and  stuff 
them  with  veal  or  herb  forcemeat ; sew 
the  skin  over  to  keep  in  the  farce,  and 
sprinkle  the  outside  with  lemon  j uice  ; 
then  tie  up  in  buttered  muslin,  and  boil 
in  white  stock  until  quite  tender. 
When  cold,  take  the  skin  off,  slice 
them,  and  pour  some  white  sauce  over 


— supreme  is  best.  Let  this  set,  then 
garnish  the  top  with  hain  butter,  using 
a bag  with  a leaf  pipe  ; or  take  a rose 
pipe,  and  form  a rose  in  the  centre,  with 
leaves  of  chervil  round  it.  Cut  some 
slices  of  lemon  and  beetroot,  and  divide 
some  hard-boiled  eggs  in  quarters; 
ornament  the  latter  on  the  yolks  with 
ham  butter.  Take  an  aspic  border 
made  in  a fancy  mould  (see  Garnishes)  ; 
arrange  the  slices  of  turkey  on  the  top, 
and  put  between  the  slices  some  of  the 
lemon  and  beetroot.  Put  a dressed 
salad  in  the  middle,  and  lay  tho  eggs 
in  a pattern  on  the  top.  Put  more 
lemon  and  beetroot  round  tho  base  of 
the  border. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  a border 
of  aspic,  take  one  of  salad  mayon- 
naise in  aspic ; lay  the  meat  on  as 
above,  and  put  a beetroot  salad  in  the 
centre  (supposing  a pale  salad  to  have 
been  used  for  the  mould).  Garnish  the 
base  with  eggs,  lemons,  and  beetroot ; 
or  in  place  of  beetroot,  use  little 
rounds  of  ham  and  tongue,  coated  with 
aspic  or  chaudfroid. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  only  young 
birds  he  used  for  the  above,  or  any 
similar  dish. 

Bombay  Creams,  Iced— Re- 
quired : two  eggs,  a small  tomato,  an 
onion,  a teaspoonful  of  mulligatawny 
paste,  a gill  of  white  stock  (No.  9),  a 
gill  of  whipped  cream,  a teaspoonful 
of  Bombay  chutney,  colouring,  season- 
ing,  and  six  ounces  of  any  cooked 
white  meat,  or  poultry.  Cost,  about 
Is.  8d. 

Peel  and  mince  the  onion  ; fry  it  in 
hot  butter,  then  drain  ; add  the  pulp  of 
the  tomato,  paste,  stock,  chutney,  with 
a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  grated"  lemon 
peel  and  nutmeg.  Cook  until  all  can 
be  passed  through  a hair  sieve ; then 
stir  in  the  sieved  yolks  and  whites  of 
the  eggs,  first  boiled  hard,  the  meat, 
pounded  and  sieved,  or  very  finely 
minced,  and  a little  yellow  colouring. 
Whip  the  cream  stiffly ; add  it  lightly ; 
then  fill  some  little  paper  cases — round, 
square,  or  oval— using  a bag  and  pipe, 
and  making  the  mixture  stand  higher 
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than  the  edgo  of  the  cases.  Cut  some 
chillies  into  shreds,  and  chop  some 
pistachios  and  French  gherkins  ; 
sprinkle  these  over  the  surface,  and 
set  the  cases  in  an  ice  cave  for  half-an- 
hour,  or  rather  more. 

Bombay  Cutlets,  Iced.— Make 
a mixture  as  for  Bombay  Creams, 
Iced.  Add  a little  strong  aspic  to  it, 
just  to  set  it  when  cold;  this  can  be 
tested  by  pouring  some  on  a plate. 
Spread  the  mass  in  a smooth  layer,  on  a 
baking  sheet  with  turned-up  edges,  and 
set  it  by  until  cold  and  firm.  Then  cut 
out  with  a cutlet  cutter.  Put  a small 
quantity  of  mayonnaise  in  a cutlet- 
shaped paper  case ; mix  a little  green 
salad  with  it,  then  put  in  one  of  the 
cutlets,  with  more  mayonnaise  on  the 
top.  Proceed  until  all  the  cutlets  are 
used  up,  then  set  the  cases  in  an  ice 
cave  for  half  an  hour ; dish  them  on  a 
lace  paper,  and  garnish  with  green 
salad.  Should  any  difficulty  be  ex- 
perienced in  detaching  the  cutlets  (or 
any  similar  ones)  from  the  tin,  wring  a 
cloth  out  of  hot  water,  and  place  it 
underneath  for  a few  seconds,  taking 
care  that  it  is  not  left  long  enough  for 
the  cutlets  to  get  warm  and  run.  Cost, 
about  3s.  per  dozen. 

Bombas  de  Foie  Gras.— Line 
some  bombe  moulds  ( see  page  146) 
with  pale  yellow  aspic  ; put  about 
it  some  star  shapes  of  truffle,  rings 
of  white  of  egg,  poached,  and  little 
strips  of  French  gherkin;  set  the 
garnish  with  another  layer  of  aspic ; 
then  put  some  brown  chaudfroid 
sauce  at  the  bottom  of  the  moulds, 
and  fill  up  with  foie  gras  (free  from 
fat),  divided  into  small  pieces,  and 
pour  in  more  aspic  to  set  it.  Turn  out 
when  quite  firm,  each  on  to  a cooked 
artichoke  bottom,  coated  with  becha- 
mel, or  coloured  chaudfroid  sauce.  Put 
some  chopped  aspic  and  fancy  slices  of 
truffle  about  the  dish,  with  iittle  piles 
of  cooked  beetroot  in  dice  shapes.  The 
moulds  should  hold  about  half  a gill. 

Bombes  (or  Darioles)  of 
Game. — Line  bombe , or  plain  dariole 


moulds  with  tomato  aspic,  thinly ; 
when  set,  put  in  a puree  of  game  (as 
directed  for  Canapes  de  Game  en 
Meringue),  and  pour  more  aspic  over ; 
turn  out  when  set,  and  garnish  the 
tops  with  -chopped  pale  aspic,  and 
truffles.  Have  some  slices  of  ripe 
tomatoes,  rather  larger  than  the 
moulds ; coat  them  with  sauce,  brown 
chaudfroid  for  choice ; set  a bombe 
on  each,  and  serve  on  a flat  dish,  with 
little  piles  of  red  currants  on  slices  of 
dressed  cucumber  as  garnish.  (See  Red 
Currants,  Spiced,  in  Sweet  Fichtes). 
Cost,  variable. 

Canapes  de  Foie  Gras  en 
Meringue. — Required : custard,  foie 
gras,  eggs,  sauce,  quenelles,  salad,  and 
aspic.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
or  more. 

First  make  a savoury  custard  with 
half  a pint  of  stock  No.  16,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  a pinch  of 
salt  and  cayenne  ( see  Savoury  Cus- 
tards in  Garnishes  for  the  method). 
When  cold  and  set,  cut  it  in  round 
slices,  two  inches  in  diameter.  Cut 
some  foie  gras  in  small  pieces ; 
moisten  it  with  brown  sauce,  and  lay  a 
little  heap  on  each  round  of  custard. 
Then  beat  up  the  whites  of  four  eggs, 
with  a pinch  of  cayenne  and  salt ; 
when  stiff,  put  it  over  the  foie  gras  from 
a bag  and  pipe,  sprinkle  with  fried 
crumbs,  and  hold  a heated  salamander 
over  to  lightly  brown  the  surface. 
Put  the  canapes  on  a dish,  and  garnish 
with  more  of  the  custard,  cut  into  fancy 
shapes ; and  some  small  game  or 
chicken  quenelles,  coloured  pink,  and 
little  heaps  of  salad  and  chopped 
aspic. 

The  meringue  should  entirely  cover 
the  custard  rounds  ; and  the  salamander 
should  be  held  a distance  above,  to 
co oh  as  well  as  colour  the  meringue ; 
otherwise  it  would  have  a raw  taste. 

Canapes  de  Game  en  Merin- 
gue.— Required  : game,  sauce,  jelly, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Make  a puree  of  game  by  mixing 
six  ounces  of  sieved  cooked  game 
(any  kind),  with  a tablespoonful  each 
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of  tomato  conserve  and  brown  sauce, 
and  a teaspooni'ul  of  red  currant 
jelly.  Proceed  as  above  directed,  but 
coat  with  brown  chaudfroid  sauce 
before  the  meringue  mixture  is  put  om 
Dish  and  garnish  as  above,  and  sprinkle 
the  tops  with  coralline  pepper. 

Cannelons  of  Beef,  with 
Iced  Sauce.— Required  : beef,  stock, 
sauce,  and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost, 
varying  with  the  garnish. 

Cut  some  thin  slices  from  a fillet  of 
beef ; bat  them  out  and  stuff  them  with 
any  suitable  forcemeat.  Roll  and  tie 
themup,  and  braise  in  stock;  each  should 
be  in  a little  piece  of  muslin ; then  leave 
until  cool,  untie,  and  glaze  them.  Set 
them  upright  round  a dish,  and  put 
some  Iced  Sauce  A la  Barbe,  or  other 
kind  preferred,  on  the  top.  It  may  be 
cut  in  a round,  or  some  little  dice 
shapes  may  be  piled  up.  Put  a border 
of  the  same  sauce,  also  in  tiny  dice, 
round  the  base  of  each.  The  centre 
of  the  dish  can  be  filled  up  with  a 
croustade  of  bread,  or  a block  of  rice  ; 
either  must  be  coated  with  chopped 
aspic,  or  with  a nice  vegetable  salad ; 
or  some  artichoke  bottoms,  masked 
with  white  sauce,  and  garnished  with 
little  blocks  of  the  iced  sauce,  can  bo 
used. 

Cannelons  of  mutton  can  be  simi- 
1 larly  served ; this  dish  will  suggest 
others  of  the  same  kind. 

Cannelons  of  Veal,  with 
Iced  Sauce. — Prepare  some  small 
I cannelons  of  veal  as  above  directed, 

| using  rich  mushroom,  veal,  or  other 
1 forcemeat  preferred.  Roll  and  tie  them 
up,  and  cook  in  white  stock  flavoured 
with  vegetables.  When  cold,  mask 
with  veloute  or  supreme  sauce,  and 
sprinkle  with  alternate  rows  of  sieved 
egg  yolk,  grated  ham  or  tongue,  and 
coralline  pepper.  Serve  with  a tomato 
salad  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  with  a 
I “order  of  Iced  Sauce  A la  Barbe  round 
I the  salad.  Lay  the  cannelons  on,  or 
| lound  the  border,  and  garnish  with 
i sPngs  of  chervil  and  chopped  aspic. 

Chartreuse  of  Chicken  and 
: Tomatoes. — Required  : aspic,  toma- 


toes, eggs,  beetroot,  cucumber,  salad,  a 
chicken,  puree,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  to  4s.,  according  to  garnish, 
&c. , and  the  season. 

Line  a plain  Charlotte  mould,  round 
or  oval,  thinly,  with  pale  aspic.  Cut 
ripe  tomatoes  in  thin  slices,  and  use 
them,  together  with  shreds  of  hard- 
boiled  white  of  eggs,  fancy  shapes  of 
beetroot  and  cucumber,  and  chervil 
or  other  green  salad,  for  decorating 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  mould ; 
any  pattern,  according  to  fancy,  may 
be  formed.  Set  this  garnish  with  a 
second  layer  of  aspic,  and  when  firm, 
fill  up  with  a creamy  puree  of  chicken. 
This  is  to  be  made  with  the  white 
meat  of  a braised  or  boiled  chicken, 
pounded  after  chopping,  then  minced 
with  a little  butter,  seasoned  delicately, 
and  moistened  with  thick  bechamel 
and  cream  ; about  a gill  and  a half  to 
half  a pint  of  chicken  mixture.  The 
whole  should  be  blended  over  ice 
before  it  is  put  in  the  mould,  and  the 
cream  should  be  beaten  until  stiff. 
The  top  should  be  made  level  with  a 
palette  knife,  and  coated  with  more 
aspic ; and  the  mould  set  in  an  ice 
cave  until  the  contents  will  turn  out 
firmly.  The  garnish  should  consist  of 
small  green  salad,  aspic,  chopped  and 
in  little  blocks  or  leaves,  and  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  that  were  boiled  for 
the  interior  garnish,  together  with 
beetroot  or  cucumber ; and  by  using 
aspic  of  various  colours  the  dish  is 
more  effective.  Any  white  of  egg  left 
over  can  also  be  used  up ; lemons  are 
a suitable  addition;  or  olives  can  be 
employed.  The  dish  may  be  varied 
to  taste.  (See  Coloured  Plate,  No.  3.) 

Chicken  and  Ham  Cutlets.— 

These  may  be  simple  or  elaborate, 
economical  or  costly,  just  according  to 
the  kind  of  sauce  used  and  the  garnish 
employed.  The  foundation  is  cold  ham 
and  fowl,  and  white  sauce  to  hold  them 
together.  Cut  thin  slices  of  ham,  lean 
and  mild,  and  see  that  no  gristle  or 
skin  is  left  on  the  fowl.  Dip  the  slices 
in  white  sauce,  and  put  a layer  of  each 
on  a baking  sheet : first  fowl,  then  ham, 
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then  fowl  again;  put  a layer  of  sauce 
over  all,  and  smooth  it ; then  leave  until 
cold,  when  a cutlet  cutter,  or  an  oval 
cutter  (plain  or  crimped),  should  he 
used  for  stamping  out  the  pieces.  A 
little  more  sauce  should  then  he  spread 
round  the  edges.  A small  piece  of  pipe 
macaroni  will  serve  for  the  hone, 
and  a centre  ornament  of  truffle,  or 
the  skin  of  a pickled  walnut,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  lobster  coral  round,  has  a 
pretty  effect ; or  the  simple  addition 
of  some  pickled  gherkins  or  cucumber 
with  the  skin  of  a bright  chilli  or  cap- 
sicum is  not  to  be  despised,  while  even 
a sprinkling  of  chopped  parsley  will 
serve  to  take  off  the  “ bare  look.” 
Remember  that  the  whiter  the  sauce, 
the  nicer  the  cutlets.  These  may  now 
be  dished  on  a flat  border  of  savoury 
custard,  pink  or  green,  with  a salad 
in  the  middle  ; or  they  can  be  put  in  the 
centre  of  an  aspic  border,  decorated  in 
various  ways  ( see  Garnishes)  ; then 
some  garnish  should  be  put  outside  the 
border;  this  should  consist  of  the  same 
materials  used  for  the  interior. 

Chicken  Mayonnaise,  in 

Shells. — Required  : chicken,  mayon- 
naise, salad,  and  garnish.  Cost,  from 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen  on  an  average. 

Mix  together  some  minced  cooked 
chicken,  and  mayonnaise  (the  meat 
only  requires  to  be  thickly  coated  with 
the  sauce).  First  put  a little  heap 
of  dressed  salad  in  each  shell;  cover 
with  the  above  mixture,  and  level  the 
surface  with  a knife.  Put  some  fancy 
shapes — as  leaves  or  stars— of  tomato 
aspic  round  the  edge  of  each  shell,  and 
cover  the  centre  with  chopped  truffle 
and  parsley,  or  with  sieved  egg  yolk 
and  cooked  ham  or  tongue,  either 
grated  or  sieved.  Tile  on  a dish 
covered  with  a lace  paper. 

Another  way. — Mix  the  chicken  with 
pink  mayonnaise  ; smooth  the  surface, 
then  ornament  it  with  ham  butter  and 
green  butter  round  the  edge,  and  put 
a little  pile  of  chopped  capers  and 
beetroot  in  the  middle. 

Chicken  Mayonnaise,  with 
Quenelles.— Required  : aspic,  aspic 


cream,  chicken  as  above,  quenelles, 
and  garnish.  Cost,  variable,  about  4s. 
to  5s. 

Line  a border  mould  thinly  with 
pink  aspic;  when  set,  fill  up  with  yel- 
low aspic  cream,  put  in  a cool  place 
until  firm,  then  turn  out,  and  fill 
the  middle  with  chicken  mayonnaise 
(nee  recipe  above).  Make  some  chicken 
quenelles,  moulded;  coat  them  with 
pink  aspic,  and  put  them  round  the 
base  of  the  mould,  and  place  a few  on 
the  top,  intermixed  with  slices  of 
tongue,  cut  in  fancy  shapes ; truffles, 
in  crescents  or  stars ; and  slices  of 
cucumber,  cut  with  a crimped  cutter. 
This  is  a very  effective  dish  if  the 
ingredients  are  tastefully  arranged. 

Coquilles  of  Beef.— Required  : 
beef,  foie  gras,  sauce,  and  garnish,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3s.  per  dozen. 

Mix  some  braised  or  roasted  beef  with 
a fourth  its  weight  of  foie  gras ; pass 
through  a fine  mincing  machine,  and 
then  moisten  with  brown  sauce  No.  2. 
Take  some  china  or  plated  shells ; put 
a teaspoonful  of  horse-radish  sauce  in 
each,  fill  up  with  the  beef,  and  level 
the  tops.  Then  coat  them  with  pink 
chaudfroid,  and  garnish  with  horse- 
radish butter  from  a bag  and  pipe,  to 
form  any  pretty  design,  so  that  the 
pink  shows  between. 

Serve  piled  on  a dish  covered  with  a 
lace  paper. 

Coquilles  of  Mutton.  — Re- 
quired : mutton,  mint  sauce,  aspic, 
salad,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  shells. 

Cut  some  lean,  cooked  mutton  into 
dice  shapes.  Mix  some  good  mint  sauce 
with  strong  liquid  aspic;  the  latter 
should  be  twice  the  usual  strength,  then 
equal  measures  of  the  two  can  be  used. 
Stir  them  together  over  ice  until  on 
the  point  of  setting,  then  pour  into  a 
shallow  mould,  and  set  on  ice  until 
firm,  when  it  must  be  turned  out,  and 
cut  in  dice  the  size  of  the  meat.  Ar- 
range some  cucumber  salad  at  the 
bottom  of  some  shells, as  above  described; 
fill  up  with  the  meat  and  sauce,  and 
pour  salad  cream  over  all.  Chop  more 
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of  the  sauce,  and  put  a little  heap  in 
the  centre  of  the  cream,  with  tomatoes 
in  little  squares,  dressed  with  oil,  &c., 
as  for  salad,  all  round.  Serve  as  cold 
ns  possible.  Biaised  meat  is  better 
than  any  other  for  this  dish. 

Cream  of  Chicken  and  Ham. 

— Take  a square  copper  baking-sheet 
with  turned-up  edges,  and  line  it  with 
tomato  aspic.  Mix  a puree  of  ham 
and  chicken  ( see  Ham  and  Chicken 
Puree,  Iced),  with  a little  chopped 
parsley ; spread  it  over  the  aspic  when 
set.  Coat  with  more  aspic,  then  set  on 
ice  until  cold.  Garnish  the  top  with 
alternate  rows'  of  green  butter  and  egg 
butter,  using  a bag  and  pipe.  Leave  a 
clear  space  between  the  garnish,  so 
that  the  cream  can  be  cut  neatly  into 
squares.  Serve  one  to  each  person. 
They  may  be  on  little  plates,  or  in 
paper  cases.  Garnish  with  chopped 
tomato  aspic,  or  small  salad.  Cost, 
variable. 

Cutlets  in  Aspic  Cream. — 

Required  : seven  or  eight  lamb  cutlets 
(or  veal  can  be  used  in  the  same  way), 
some  sauce,  asparagus  puree,  and  gar- 
nish as  under.  Cost  of  meat,  about 
3s. 

Grill  the  cutlets,  and  leave  them 
until  cold.  Put  a pile  of  iced  aspa- 
ragus puree  in  the  centre  of  the  dish, 
and  put  the  cutlets  round  it.  Prepare 
some  aspic  cream  ( see  Cold  Sauces) 
and  whip  it  over  ico  for  a short  time ; 
then  ornament  the  cutlets  with  it,  and 
put  some  round  the  baso. 

Cutlets  in  Chervil  Cream.— 

For  this,  a piece  of  lamb  or  veal,  either 
roasted  or  braised,  may  bo  used.  It 
should  be  left  until  cold  before  it  is 
divided  into  cutlets.  Substitute  chervil 
cream  ( see  Cold  Sauces)  for  that  given 
above,  and  use  it  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  centre,  put  some  whole  dressed 
asparagus  (see  Dressed  Vegetarles), 
the  best  part  only;  every  bit  of  the 
hard  stalk  must  bo  removed.  This 
should  bo  placed  in  a border  of  rice, 
high  enough  to  keep  it  in  shape ; the 
cutlets  resting  against  the  border. 


Fancy  slices  of  cut  lemon  and  little 
blocks  of  aspic  should  be  used  as 
garnish.  For  the  rice  border  see 
Garnishes  ; if  preferred,  a border  of 
aspic  can  be  used  in  place  of  rice. 

Cutlets,  with  Queen’s  Own 
Sauce. — Take  as  many  cutlets  as 
may  be  required ; they  may  be  ifiut- 
ton,  lamb,  or  veal,  and  grilled,  fried, 
or  broiled ; or  braised  meat  is  equally 
good.  Lay  each  singly  in  an  oval 
paper  case,  on  a bed  of  cress  and 
shredded  lettuce,  or  any  other  salad 
preferred ; mask  with  bechamel  or 
supreme  sauce ; then  ornament  the  top 
with  queen’s  own  sauce  (see  page 
112).  Garnish  the  surface  with 
chopped  parsley  and  coralline  pepper ; 
or  the  sauce  may  be  coloured  pink,  and 
sprinkled  with  chopped  truffles.  Cost, 
variable. 

Duckling,  with  Fruit  Salad. 

— Required  : duck,  sauce,  and  garnish, 
as  below.  Cost,  variable,  about  3s.  to 
3s.  6d. 

The  breast  of  a duck  is  required  for 
this,  and  one  that  has  been  braised  is 
to  be  preferred  to  a roasted  one.  Slice 
it  when  cold,  and  see  that  the  slices 
are  even  in  size.  Dip  each  into  tomato 
sauce,  made  by  mixing  the  pulp  of  a 
ripe  tomato  or  two  with  sherry  and 
glaze,  in  the  proportion  of  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  glaze  and  a tablespoonful  of 
sherry  to  a gill  of  the  pulp,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  good  brown  stock  or 
gravy,  and  the  same  of  very  strong 
aspic.  Cut  some  pieces  of  pale  aspic, 
a little  larger  than  each  slice  of  duck ; 
lay  one  on  each  when  the  tomato  sauco 
has  become  cold,  then  dish  on  a bed  of 
watercress  salad  straight  down  the 
dish.  In  between  the  slices  put  some 
cherries,  drained  from  the  salad  dress- 
ing, and  cut  in  four,  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  chopped  olives. 
Put  a spot  of  white  mayonnaise  on 
each  slice  of  duck,  with  a few  bits  of 
olives  in  the  middle.  More  cherry 
salad  (the  fruit  left  whole),  with  a few 
olives,  complete  the  garnish  for  the 
sides  of  the  dish. 

Another  way. — Use  orange  salad, 
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both  on  the  top  and  round  the  dish, 
instead  of  cherries;  chop  the  fruit  for 
the  top  decoration,  and  leave  the  rest 
in  the  usual  sectional  divisions. 

Escalopes  of  Pigeon  in 
Cases. — Prepare  as  many  birds  as 
are  required,  by  boning  them  and 
filling  them  with  rich  forcemeat  (any 
suitable).  They  may  then  be  braised 
or  roasted  and  left  to  cool,  when  they 
should  be  cut  in  slices  the  third  of  an 
inch  thick.  Have  ready  some  paper 
cases,  and  put  in  each  some  nice  salad, 
one  of  artichoke  bottoms  is  suitable. 
Lay  a slice  of  pigeon  on  each,  and 
mask  it  with  mayonnaise  or  chopped 
aspic.  If  the  cases  are  square,  put  a 
slice  of  egg  (plover’s  are  most  suitable) 
at  each  corner.  Cost,  variable. 

Escalopes  of  Pigeon,  with. 
Truffles.  — Prepare  the  cases  as 
above;  mask  the  slices  with  good 
chaudfroid,  pale  pink  or  green  ; 
sprinkle  with  chopped  truffle,  and 
cover  with  pale  aspic.  Bound  the 
' escalopes,  in  the  cases,  put  a border 
of  chopped  aspic,  with  little  rings  or 
other  devices  of  truffles,  and  small 
pieces  of  foie  gras  ; the  latter  should 
be  put  in  the  centre  of  some  little 
rings  cut  from  hard-boiled  white  of 
egg.  Cost,  variable. 

Another  way. — After  the  escalopes 
are  cut  front  birds  that  have  been 
boned,  but  not  stuffed,  spread  them 
.with  foie  gras,  then  mask  this 
with  brown  chaudfroid ; when  set, 
sprinkle  pink  aspic,  chopped  into  pea- 
sized  pieces,  all  over  it.  Put  into  the 
cases,  and  garnish  the  edges  with  aspic 
cream,  cut  in  fancy  shapes,  with  here 
and  there  a shred  of  truffle,  and  a 
Sprig  of  cress  or  chervil. 

Fillets  of  Beef  in  Jelly.— 

Eequired  : beef,  sauce,  aspic,  cherries, 
and  salad.  Cost,  according  to  garnish. 

Braise  or  grill  some  small  fillets  of 
beef  ( see  preceding  chapters) ; leave  them 
until  cold,  then  coat  them  with  brown 
sauce,  mixed  with  strong  aspic,  suf- 
ficient to  set  it ; or  use,  instead,  brown 
stock  No.  16,  mixed  with  dissolved 


gelatine,  about  half  an  ounce  to  three 
gills  of  stock.  When  firm,  cover  the 
fillets  with  chopped  pale  aspic  in  the 
centre;  then  lay  some  glace  cherries 
round  the  edge ; they  should  be  halved. 
Place  the  fillets  in  a row,  overlapping, 
down  the  centre  of  a dish,  and  down 
each  side  put  some  nice  green  salad — 
flageolets,  cucumbers,  haricots,  verts, 
&c. — and  garnish  with  more  cherries. 
(See  Chekry  Salad.) 

Fillets  of  Mutton  in  Jelly. 

— Prepare  the  fillets  as  above;  they 
should  be  in  ovals,  cut  from  the  leg  or 
loin.  Mix  some  chopped  mint  in  the 
aspic  used  for  them,  and  garnish  with 
an  iced  cucumber  puree.  Put  cherries 
about  the  dish,  and  on  the  meat,  as 
above  directed.  Cost,  variable. 

Fillets  of  Mutton  with.  Foie 
Gras. — When  the  cooked  fillets  are 
cold,  cut  them  round  the  edge,  and  put 
in  some  sieved  foie  gras,  press  them 
together,  and  coat  them  with  brown 
chaudfroid ; then,  when  set,  with  yellow 
aspic.  Before  the  jelly  sets,  coat  it 
with  chopped  cherries  and  truffles. 
Glace  cherries  are  best  for  the  purpose. 
Dish  as  above,  and  garnish  the  sides 
with  Sauce  Verte.  Cost,  about  3s.  to 
4s.,  for  a dish  of  nine. 

Fowl  a la  Parmesan  in 
Aspic. — Bequired:  three  ounces  each 
of  cooked  ham  and  fowl,  two  ounces  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  sauce,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

Pound  and  sieve  the  fowl  and  ham  ; 
stir  the  cheese  into  a gill  of  creamy 
bechamel  while  hot ; when  cool,  mix  it 
with  the  meat,  then  add  a gill  of  aspic 
mayonnaise,  and  stir  until  it  begins  to 
set.  Have  ready  a plain  mould  lined 
with  pink  aspic,  and  garnished  at  the 
bottom  and  sides  with  sprigs  of  chervil, 
cooked  tongue,  and  ham  in  little  rounds, 
chopped  capers  or  gherkins,  and  slices 
of  hard-boiled  eggs.  Set  the  garnish 
with  more  jelly,  fill  up  with  the  cheese 
mixture,  and  pour  jelly  over  the  top. 
Set  in  an  ice  cave  for  an  hour  or  more, 
then  turn  out  and  garnish  with  the 
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same  materials  used,  for  ornamenting 
the  mould. 

Ham  and  Chicken  Puree, 
Iced.  — Mix  together  three  ounces  of 
boiled  chicken,  and  the  same  weight 
of  cooked  ham  ; pass  them  through  a 
mincing  machine,  and  mix  with  them 
a gill  of  liquid  aspic,  and  a gill  of 
whipped  cream  and  mayonnaise  stirred 
together.  Season  with  cayenne  and  a 
pinch  of  salt : colour  a pale  pink,  and 
stir  over  ice  for  a short  time  ; then  fill 
any  fancy  moulds,  and  freeze  in  an  ice 
cave;  or  pour  into  sandwich  moulds, 
or  a large  plain  mould,  and  cut  into 
small  blocks.  In  cither  case,  dish  with 
a border  of  green  salad,  plainly  dressed ; 
sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  pickled 
gherkins,  and  put  small  strips  of  cooked 
ham,  coated  with  pink  chaudfroid,  here 
and  there  about  it.  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd. 
to  2s. 

Ham  and  Veal  Puree,  Iced. 

— Required : four  ounces  each  of  cooked 
veal  and  ham,  a gill  of  thick  supreme 
sauce,  half  a glass  of  sherry,  and  a gill 
of  white  stock  No.  9,  firm  enough  to 
set  into  a jelly  when  cold ; or  aspic 
may  be  used  instead.  Seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  2s.,  ex- 
clusive of  quenelles. 

Prepare  the  meat  as  for  quenelles; 
add  a little  celery"  salt,  cayenne,  grated 
lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg.  Fill  a plain 
border  mould— after  whisking  the  mix- 
ture over  ice — -then  freeze  in  an  ice 
cave  for  an  hour  or  more.  Turn  out, 
and  fill  the  centre  witli  a rich  vegetable 
salad,  and  garnish  the  top  of  the  mould 
with  quenelles,  masked  with  aspic,  or 
coloured  chaudfroid  sauce. 

Indian  Cutlets. — Remove  the 
while  meat  of  a y'oung  chicken  which 
has  been  parboiled  in  white  stock ; 
free  it  from  skin,  then  mince,  and  mix 
it  with  the  following  ingredients : a 
gill  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  soaked  in 
white  stock  and  beaten  finely  ; a salt- 
spoonful  each  of  Nepaul  popper,  grated 
lemon  peel,  white  pepper,  chopped 
parsley,  tarragon  and  chervil;  a tea- 
spoonful of  mulligatawny  paste,  the 


yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the  white  of 
one,  a gill  of  thick  b6chamel,  and  a 
little  salt.  Put  the  mixture  into  but- 
tered cutlet  moulds,  and  poach  for 
fifteen  or  twenty"  minutes.  Turn  out 
when  cold,  and  coat  them  with  white 
chaudfroid  sauce.  Round  the  edge  of 
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each  put  some  chopped  pink  aspic, 
mixed  with  clear  mixed  pickles,  finely 
chopped,  and  sprinkle  tiny  strips  of 
red  and  green  capsicums  ov-er  tho 
entire  surface.  Dish  the  cutlets  on  a 
border  of  pink  aspic,  and  fill  the  middle 
with  salad.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 
per  dish  of  nine  or  ten,  exclusive  of 
salad. 

Fig.  68  shows  the  shape  of  the 
moulds.  They  are  made  in  copper, 
and  are  very  useful  for  various  kinds 
of  entries  and  made  dishes. 

Lamb  Cutlets  a la  Brad- 
leigh..— Required : the  best  end  of  a 
neck  of  lamb,  braised  and  left  until 
cold,  puree,  and  garnish  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s.  to  3s.  Gd. 

Cut  the  lamb  into  neat  pieces,  take 
the  bones  away,  and  coat  the  meat 
with  pale  aspic ; sprinkle  it  with  finely- 
chopped  mint.  Dish  in  a circle  over- 
lapping, and  put  some  iced  cucumber 
pur6o  all  round  each,  using  a bag  and 
pipe.  A block  of  rice,  or  a croustade, 
maybe  used  to  rest  the  cutlets  against. 
Round  tho  base  put  more  of  tho 
cucumber  pur6e,  sprinkled  with  chop- 
ped mint  and  beetroot  in  thin  strips 
or  tiny  dice. 

Lamb  Cutlets  a la  Taunton. 

— Required : cutlets  as  above,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s. 
to  3s.  6d. 

Divide  the  meat,  glaze  it,  and  lay 
on  the  glaze,  on  one  side  only,  some 
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star-shaped  pieces  of  cooked  carrot, 
turnip,  beetroot,  and  cucumber ; or 
little  rings,  or  other  devices  will  do. 
Then  pour  pale  aspic  over  to  set  tho 
garnish.  Dish  as  above,  and  round 
the  base  put  more  of  the  same  vege- 
tables in  olive  shapes,  mixed  with  any 
nice  salad  dressing.  Garnish  with 
olives  and  capers. 

Small  mutton  can  be  used  just  as 
above  directed. 

Xsittle  Bouchees  of  Beef  en 
Chaudfroid. — Required : half  a 
pound  of  cooked  beef,  a gill  of  brown 
sauce,  No.  2,  half  a glass  of  sherry,  a 
gill  of  stock,  No.  16,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  French  gelatine.  Cost,  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.,  exclusive  of  salad  and  vegetables. 

Prepare  the  m eat  as  for  beef  quenelles ; 
add  a little  pepper  and  nutmeg,  and  a 
few  drops  of  anchovy  essence.  Mix  in 
the  brown  sauce  ; dissolve  the  gelatine 
in  the  stock  and  sherry,  add  it  when 
rather  cool,  then  w’hip  the  mixture 
over  ice  and  fill  some  little  louche 
moulds,  using  a bag  and  pipe.  Set 
them  in  an  ice  cave  for  an  hour,  then 
turn  out  and  mask  them  with  brown 
chaudfroid ; put  them  back  to  set, 
then  pour  pink  aspic  over;  return  to 
the  cave  for  a short  time  before  serving. 
Dish  them  on  a border  of  rice,  and  fill 
the  centre  with  a nice  iced  salad.  Serve 
with  dressed  vegetables. 

Xiittle  Timbale 3 of  Hare.— 

Required : hare,  liver,  kidney,  wine, 
sauce,  and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.  to  3s.,  according  to  salad 
used,  &c. 

Chop  and  pound  some  cooked  hare  ; 
to  six  ounces  add  the  liver  of  a fowl  or 
the  hare,  and  a sheep’s  kidney,  both 
braised  in  stock,  then  pounded  and 
sieved;  stir  in  a gill  of  good  aspic, 
well  flavoured  with  sherry ; the  same 
measure  of  thick  brown  sauce,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  truffle.  Fill 
sorno  timbale  moulds  and  set  them  on 
ice ; turn  out,  and  fill  up  the  centres 
with  tomato  aspic  in  little  blocks,  and 
tiny  fried  forcemeat  balls,  coated  with 
chaudfroid  or  aspic,  with  little  sprigs 
of  chervil  or  tarragon  in  the  centre. 


Serve  a salad  of  tomatoes  in  a separate 
dish. 

Mousse  of  Fowl  £l  la  Lil- 
lington.— Substitute  fowl  for  the 
veal  as  above,  then  proceed  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  cooked  ham  or 
tongue  may  be  used  instead  of  cocks’ 
combs  or  sweetbread.  When  turned 
out  of  the  mould,  garnish  with  a let- 
tuce or  cress  salad  and  omit  the  truffles 
and  aspic.  Put  a few  fancy-shaped 
slices  of  ham,  coated  with  aspic,  about 
the  dish. 

Mousse  of  Pheasant.— Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  cooked  phea- 
sant, a gill  of  brown  sauce,  the  same 
measure  of  stock  from  the  bones  of  the 
bird,  half  a gill  of  Madeira,  half  a gill 
of  cream ; garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
variable. 

Skin  and  pound  the  meat,  add  the 
brown  sauce,  rub  through  a sieve ; mix 
in  the  pheasant  stock— this  must  be 
strong  and  clear,  but  need  not  bo 
clarified — whisk  for  a few  minutes,  then 
add  the  cream  and  whisk  again.  Have 
some  little  fancy  moulds,  with  pink 
aspic  to  line  the  bottoms,  and  sprinkle 
them  with  truffle  shreds  and  chopped 
white  of  egg  boiled  hard.  Line  the 
sides  of  the  mould  with  aspic  cream, 
pale  yellow ; fill  up  with  the  mousso 
mixture,  and  set  on  ice.  When  fiim 
turn  out,  and  dish  with  green  salad 
round  each,  and  a cherry  salad  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish. 

Mousse  of  Veal  a la  Lil- 
lington. — Required:  three  ounces  of 
cooked  veal,  two  ounces  of  foie  gras, 
half  a pint  of  stock,  No.  6 or  7,  a glass 
of  sherry,  half  an  ounce  of  sheet  gela- 
tine, a border  of  aspic  cream  (see  Gar- 
nishes), jelly,  and  garnish  as  below. 
Cost,  varying  with  the  garnish. 

Line  an  oval  Charlotte  mould  with 
yellow  aspic ; garnish  with  slices  of 
truffle  and  cooked  cocks’  combs;  or 
instead  of  these,  stamp  out  some  sweet- 
bread in  the  same  shapes.  Pound  and 
sieve  tho  veal  and  foie  gras ; mix  it 
with  tho  stock  and  sherry  in  which 
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the  gelatine  has  been  molted ; then 
stir  in  a tablespoonful  of  truffle  essence, 
and  whip  the  mixture  until  it  looks 
spongy.  The  stock  should  be  cool 
before  it  is  added  to  the  foie  gras  and 
veal.  Put  it  into  the  prepared  mould; 
pour  more  aspic  over  the  top,  and  set 
in  an  ico  cave,  or  on  ice  until  firm. 
Turn  it  out  on  to  the  oval  border  of 
aspic  cream,  and  put  a few  slices  of 
truffles  and  blocks  of  aspic  round  the 
base. 

Pheasant,  Chaudfroid  of.— 

Required  : pheasant,  sauce,  foie  gras, 
aspic,  truffle,  and  watercress.  Cost, 
about  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  6d.,  but  variable. 

Take  the  breast  from  a brace  of  roasted 
pheasants ; cut  into  fillets,  and  mask 
them  with  brown  chaudfroid  sauce. 
Place  them  in  a ring  x-ound  a dish. 
Then  pass  some  foie  gras  through  a 
sieve ; mix  it  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
semi-liquid  aspic,  and  whisk  together  ; 
put  this  mixture  on  the  top  of  the  fillets. 
Next  pour  over  some  white  chaudfroid, 
and  sprinkle  with  chopped  truffle.  Or 
put  a star-shaped  slice  of  truflle  in  the 
centre.  Fill  up  the  dish  with  water- 
eress. 

Pheasant  in  Surprise.— Re- 
quired : a pheasant  puree,  tongue,  and 
ham,  aspic,  sauce,  salad,  garnish,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  on  an  average,  from 
4s.  to  os.,  but  variable. 

Linea  plain  mould  with  yellow  aspic ; 
when  set,  coat  it  with  a garnish  of  foie 
gras  in  thin  slices,  cookqd  tongue  and 
pink  ham  in  fancy  shapes,  and  strips  of 
hard-boiled  white  of  egg.  Then  pour 
in  a coating  of  thick  brown  ehaud- 
froid.  When  set,  fill  up  with  a puree 
made  by  mixing  a gill  each  of  brown 
sauce  and  liquid  aspic  with  half  a pint 
of  pounded  cooked  pheasant ; stir  over 
ice  until  it  begins  to  set  before  filling 
the  mould.  Then  smooth  it,  place  the 
mould  in  ice,  and  turn  out  when  firm. 
Round  the  mould  put  a vegetable  salad. 
Sprinkle  a chopped  truflle  and  some 
u.eved  egg  yolk  over,  and  serve  as  cold 
as  possible. 

Quails  en  Chaudfroid,  — Re- 


quired : quails,  3auce,  salad,  and  garnish, 
as  below.  Cost  of  quails,  uncertain. 

Bone  and  stuff  some  quails  ( see  recipes 
under  Game),  and  braise  them;  then 
divide  when  cold.  Spread  the  outer 
part  with  brown  sauce,  good  chaud- 
froid, and  when  firm  garnish  it  with 
green  chaudfroid,  from  a leaf  pipe  down 
the  centre,  and  put  some  white  or  pink 
down  the  sides  from  a smaller  pipe ; 
leave  the  brown  edge  visible  all  round. 
The  sauce  must  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose before  it  sets ; or,  instead  of 
coloured  chaudfroid,  some  thick  may- 
onnaise sauce,  or  whipped  cream 
seasoned  with  cayenne  pepper,  can  bo 
used.  Have  ready  some  paper  cases ; 
half  fill  them  with  watercress  salad, 
lay  half  a quail  in  each,  and  put  pound 
a flat  dish. 

Quails  with  Foie  Gras. — After 
boning  and  cooking  the  birds  as  above, 
cut  slices  thinly  after  the  birds  have 
become  cold,  and  have  a similar  supply 
of  foie  gras  in  slices.  Lay  these  in 
cases,  one  slice  of  foie  gras  on  the  top 
of  the  quail,  and  garnish  with  chopped 
jelly  of  two  colours,  pale  in  the  centre, 
and  a deep  pink  for  the  edges,  or  vice 
versa.  Salad  can  be  put  in  the  cases, 
as  in  the  above  recipe,  and  should  also 
be  used  for  garnishing  the  dish ; or 
olives,  sliced  beetroot,  and  plovers’ 
eggs  may  be  used  instead. 

Ragout  of  Game  a la  Finch- 
dale.  — Requii-ed : four  ounces  of 
cooked  game,  two  ounces  each  of  boiled 
ham,  truffles  and  foie  gras,  all  in  dice 
shapes ; two  eggs  boiled  hard,  three 
gills  of  stock,  No.  G,  clarified,  half  an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  garnish,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  from  2s.  to  3s. 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  a glass  of 
Madeira,  add  it  to  the  stock  and  stir 
in  the  meat,  &c.,  and  the  eggs  in 
strips— whites  only.  The  stock  should 
bo  on  the  point  of  setting  when  they 
are  put  in.  Line  some  sandwich 
moulds  with  pink  aspic,  then  put  in 
a layer  of  the  above,  then  more  aspic, 
another  layer  of  the  ragout,  and  aspic 
again  ; five  layers  in  all.  Turn  them 
out  when  firm ; they  should  be  put  on 
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ice,  or  in  the  cave  for  a short  timo. 
Garnish  with  green  salad,  sprinkled 
with  the  egg'  yolks,  sieved. 

Stock  No.  7 or  8 may  ho  used  in- 
stead of  No.  6 ; in  fact,  any  kind 
suitable  for  clear  soup  answers. 

Supreme  of  Veal  a la  Trego. 

— Required  : nine  or  ten  thin  shoes 
from  a fillet  of  veal;  garnish,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

The  shoes  should  be  about  three 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a half 
wide,  and  batted  out  evenly  with  a 
wet  knife.  Put  them  on  a buttered 
tin,  sprinkle  them  with  lemon  juice 
and  a spoonful  of  white  wine,  then 
pour  a gill  of  white  stock  over,  and 
cook,  covered,  in  a gentle  oven,  for 
five  minutes.  Then  put  a pinch  of 
salt  and  pepper  on  each  fillet,  and  cook 
for  five  or  seven  minutes  more.  When 
cold,  mask  with  pink  and  green  chaud- 
froid,  half  of  each,  then  dish  them 
alternately  on  a border  of  aspic — this 
should  be  pale  yellow.  Put  a row  of 
the  same  aspic,  finely  chopped,  between 
the  fillets  where  they  overlap,  and  fill 
up  the  middle  of  the  mould  with  a 
mixed  salad  of  cucumber  and  tomatoes. 
Over  the  centre  surface  spread  some 
mayonnaise ; the  foundation  should  be 
white  ; colour  a small  quantity  green 
and  pink,  and  use  for  ornamenting  from 
a bag  and  pipe. 

Supreme  of  Veal  a la  Stock- 
dale. — Cook  the  meat  as  above,  but 
mask  with  pink  chaudfroid  only.  Sieve 
some  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  cut 
the  whites  into  diamonds ; lay  them 
on  the  top  of  the  meat  to  form  a 
pattern,  and  dust  them  over  with 
lobster  coral  or  coralline  pepper.  Coat 
the  surface  of  the  salad  dressing  with 
the  sieved  yolks. 

Sweetbread  Bouchiies  a la 
Russe,  —Required  : aspic  and  other 
garnish,  sweetbread,  ham,  sauce,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  per 
dozen,  or  more. 

Line  some  little  deep  dariole  moulds 
with  pale  yellow  aspic,  and  sprinkle  it 
with  chopped  parsley  and  chervil,  with 


some  tiny  stars  of  truffle  at  the  bottom. 
M ix  together  some  cooked  sweetbread 
and  ham  in  tiny  dice  shapes;  moisten 
them  with  creamy  bechamel  and  may- 
onnaise in  equal  parts;  fill  up  the 
moulds  and  pour  more  aspic  on  the  top. 
Turn  out  when  set,  and  dish  each 
mould  in  a little  bed  of  “ macedoine 
of  vegetables  ” tossed  in  mayonnaise. 

Sweetbreads  with  Foie  Gras 
in  Aspic.  — Required  : aspic,  foie 
gras,  sweetbread  mixture  as  above,  and 
garnish  as  below.  Cost,  variable,  ac- 
cording to  sweetbreads  used. 

Line  a square  tin,  with  deep  tumed- 
up  edges  with  pale  aspic,  then  cover 
it  with  thin  slices  of  foie  gras ; next 
put  the  mixture  as  given  in  above 
recipe;  then  more  foie  gras;  then 
aspic  again,  making  five  layers  in 
all.  When  set  and  cold,  divide  into 
squares  or  fingers,  and  dish  nicely  in  a 
pile,  with  a garnish  of  chervil  and 
tarragon,  and  fancy  shapes  of  beetroot 
and  cucumber.  The  part  that  was 
bottom  in  the  mould  should  be  the  top 
in  serving. 

Lamb’s  sweetbread  does  quite  as 
well  as  calf’s  for  dishes  of  this  kind. 

Sweetbread  and  Tongue 
Cutlets. — Required  : some  thin  slices 
of  cooked  tongue  and  sweetbread, 
Ihick  white  sauce,  and  garnish  as 
below.  Cost,  varying  with  the  gar- 
nish. 

Put  the  slices  together  in  four 
layers,  dipping  them  in  white  sauce; 
the  top  layer  should  be  tongue,  and 
that  must  be  dipped  in  sauce  on  the 
under  side  only.  Coat  these  with 
very  pale  aspic,  and  lay  in  the  centre 
a star  cut  from  a truffle  or  pickled 
walnut;  put  tiny  shreds  of  tairagon 
round,  and  a leaf  or  two  of  small  cress 
or  chervil.  Round  the  edges  of  the 
cutlets  put  some  pale  aspic,  chopped 
small,  and  passed  through  a bag  and 
pipe.  Put  a block  of  rice  down  the 
centre  of  a dish,  and  put  the  cutlets  in 
a row  overlapping.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  olives,  green  salad,  and  prawns; 
or  with  cut  lemons  and  beetroot,  and 
hard-boiled  eggs,  with  blocks  of  aspic 
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in  between ; or  put  a cherry  or  cur- 
rant salad  round,  with  little  quenelles 
of  white  meat  on  the  edge  of  the  dish. 
These  should  be  masked  with  chopped 
truffle. 

Timbale  of  Hare,  Iced. — 

Required : a puree  of  hare,  aspic, 
salad,  eggs,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
3s.  to  3s.  Gd. 

Line  a timbale  mould  with  aspic, 
flavoured  with  a spoonful  of  dissolved 
currant  or  tomato  jelly;  pink  aspic 
should  be  used,  and  the  colour  should 
be  deep.  Fill  up  with  a puree  of  hare, 
and  set  on  ice  for  a few  hours.  Turn 
out,  and  garnish  with  blocks  of  yellow 
aspic,  and  little  heaps  of  currant  jelly 
which  have  been  on  ice.  In  between 
these  put  some  dressed  salad  and 
btuffed  eggs  in  slices;  coat  the  latter 
with  a puree  made  by  mixing  sieved 
foie  gras  with  brown  sauce,  No.  2, 
and  liquid  aspic,  equal  measures  of 
each,  well  whisked  over  ice  before 
using.  Make  the  hare  puree  in  the 
same  way,  using  cooked  hare  in  place 
of  foie  gras ; but  after  the  pur6e  is  put 
into  the  mould,  pour  a layer  of  aspic, 
half  an  inch  thick,  over  it,  so  that 
when  turned  out  the  puree  will  be 
completely  covered  with  the  jelly. 
Garnish  the  top  of  the  mould  with  the 
ingredients  used  for  the  base,  mixing 
them  so  that  the  colours  contrast 
well. 

Tomatoes  Stuffed,  in  Aspic. 

— Cut  some  plum-shaped  tomatoes  in 
two,  lengthwise,  scoop  out  the  pulp, 
and  rub  it  through  a hair  sieve.  Mix 
all  that  goes  through  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  sieved  foie  gras.  In  the  toma- 
toes put  a spot  of  mayonnaise,  fill  each 
half  with  the  above  mixture,  place  them 
together  again,  and  put  them  singly 
into  little  oval  paper  cases,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  G9,  with  a bed  of  small  salad  at 
the  bottom.  Chop  some  aspic,  put  it 
all  round  the  fruit  to  fill  up  the  cases, 
and  coat  the  top  of  each  tomato  with 
coloured  mayonnaise,  or  a little  pile  of 
Iced  Sauce  a la  Baiibe  (plainly  frozen, 
not  moulded)  is  better  still,  Cost 
variable. 


These  may  be  served  at  dinner,  or  for 
ball  suppers,  or  any  outdoor  gather- 
ings. They  must  be  thoroughly  cold. 
Instead  of  the  puree  given  above,  somo 
mince  of  chicken  or  game  may  be  used, 


Fio.  GP._Paper  Case. 


and  the  savoury  pates  sold  in  tins 
come  in  for  such  dishes.  Many  potted 
meats  can  be  similarly  utilised. 

Veal  Cliaudfroid  la  Lil- 
lington. — Required:  half  a pound  of 
cold  veal,  from  a braised  fillet,  ham, 
vegetables,  aspic,  garnish,  and  sauce  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd. 

Cut  the  meat  into  thin  slices,  and 
then  into  ovals ; all  skin  must  be  re- 
moved. Cut  some  ham  into  the  same 
shape,  but  smaller.  Mask  the  veal 
with  white  chaudfroid,  lay  the  ham 
on,  and  mask  that  with  the  same  sauce 
coloured  pink;  sprinkle  the  white 
sauce  with  chopped  truffles  and  capers, 
and  the  pink  with  truffles  and  cooked 
turnips  in  tiny  strips,  or  with  hard- 
boiled^  -white  of  egg.  Toss  a tin  of 
“ maeddoine  de  legumes  ” in  mayon- 
naise until  well  coated  ; pile  them  in 
the  centre  of  a dish,  and  put  a border 
of  chopped  aspic  round.  Dish  the 
meat  on  tho  border,  and  put  little 
quenelles  of  veal  or  chicken  round  tho 
base ; these  should  be  pink  and  white. 
In  between  them  place  some  rich 
forcemeat  balls,  made  small,  anti  mask 
them  with  brown  chaudfroid.  This  is 
done  very  easily  by  holding  them  on  a 
palette  knife  and  pouring  tho  sauce 
over,  then  laying  them  on  a wire  sieve 
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or  pastry  rack  to  sot.  Or  they  can  be 
taken  up  on  a fine  skewer,  and  dipped 
in  the  sauce,  then  smoothed  with  a 
knife.  The  first  is  the  better  way. 
The  balls  may  be  fried,  or  stewed  in 
gravy. 

Veal  Cream  in  Jelly.— Re- 
quired : six  ounces  of  cooked  veal,  two 
ounces  of  cooked  ham,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  thick  b6cliamel,  a gill  and  a 
half  of  aspic,  and  the  same  of  whipped 
cream,  a truffle  in  shreds  or  dice,  and 
garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 
to  3s. 

Line  a mould  with  aspic,  and  then 
coat  it  entirely  with  cooked  vegetables 
— carrot,  turnip,  beetroot,  cucumber, 
artichoke  bottoms,  &c.  The  shapes 
should  be  as  fanciful  and  varied  as 


possible,  and  the  colours  nicely  ar- 
ranged. Set  these  with  more  aspic,  then 
make  a puree  of  the  above  ingredients, 
fill  up,  set  on  ice  until  firm,  then  turn 
out  Cut  some  iced  sauce  a la  barbe  int  > 
dice,  or  any  desired  shape,  and  garnish 
the  top  of  the  mould  ; put  a few  more 
pieces  round  the  base,  with  any  of  the 
vegetables  used  for  the  garnish,  in 
little  heaps,  first  dressing  them  with 
oil,  &e.,  in  the  usual  way.  Some  fancy- 
shaped slices  of  lemon  should  divide 
the  vegetables  from  the  iced  sauce. 
A timbale  mould,  or  any  mould  with  a 
sunk  top,  can  be  used.  If  a “sunk 
top  border  mould  ” is  used,  the  centre 
must  be  filled  with  chopped  aspic  after 
it  is  turned  out,  and  this  should  b? 
pale  to  contrast  with  the  vegetable 
garnish  in  the  mould. 


JOINTS  AND  PLAIN  MEAT 
DISHES. 


{For  Braised  Meats,  see  Entrees,  Made  Dishes,  and  Removes.) 


GENERAL  HINTS  ON  MEAT. 

The  choice  of  food  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  duties  of  every 
housekeeper ; much  of  the  requisite  knowledge  involved  in  the  judicious 
selection  of  wholesome  fare,  and  the  careful  avoidance  of  what  is  bad  or 
doubtful,  can  result  only  from  practical  experience. 

We  will  first  point  out  the  leading  features  of  good  meat  generally. 
Further  details  of  each  kind  are  given  under  their  respective  headings. 
One  of  the  surest  signs  of  a healthy  animal  is  the  condition  of  the  tongue ; 
this  should  be  plump  aud  clear  skinned,  the  fat  at  the  root  being  fairly 
plentiful  and  of  good  colour,  with  no  unpleasant  odour.  A shrivelled 
tongue,  with  rank  smelling  fat,  may  not  indicate  actual  disease,  but  goes 
far  to  disprove  perfection.  Then  the  internals.  These — viz.,  the  heart, 
liver,  kidney,  &c. — furnish  an  equally  reliable  test.  A bright,  clear  kidney, 
with  firm  clear  fat  round  it ; a smooth-looking  liver,  uniform  in  colour, 
.and  free  from  blotches  on  the  surface  ; or  a heart,  clear  and  bright-looking, 
are  prominent  signs  of  a healthy  condition.  On  these  points  the  highest 
authorities  are  agreed. 

, *°  the  flesh  itself,  we  must  refer  to  our  remarks  under  the  separate 

headings  for  Beep,  Veal,  &c.  &c.,  for  details;  but  speaking  generally, 
it  should  be  firm,  free  from  flabbiness— i.e.  pleasant  both  to  the  sight  and 
smell  and  when  cooked  should  neither  shrink,  nor  separate  when  cut  to 
any  great  extent.  A certain  loss  of  weight  is  unavoidable,  given  the 
primest  meat  and  the  most  careful  cooking  ; we  refer  rather  to  the  dry, 
shrivelled  appearance  of  poor  meat ; whereas  good  meat,  to  use  a homely 
phrase,  will  “plump.”  But  to  ensure  good  results  at  table,  the  great 
lung  is  personal  inspection : one  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
outward  signs  of  good,  indifferent,  aud  bad  meat;  and  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation are  many;  while  as  to  the  choice  of  joints,  a so-called  inferior  one 
badly  fed  onoSS  ammal  1S  to  bo  Preferred  to  a prime  cut  (?)  from  a poor, 

Meat  should  always  be  hung  up  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  butcher, 
after  careful  wiping  with  a damp  cloth,  then  with  a dry  one.  Kernels 
marrow,  kidneys,  aud  other  parts  which  taint  readily  should  be  removed  • 
a good  dust  of  pepper,  round  the  shank  bone  of  a leg  or  shoulder  of 
Cl,  wWl  °!iier  mCatrhi,S  a 1S1nnpl°  Preservative  ; and  some  flour  should 

da,  , S f Vi  Th°  Celkr  or  -larder  should  be  cool>  airy,  and  dry; 

u f ventilation  or  proximity  to  open  drains  will  Vender  the 
meat  unwholesome;  and  those  who  have  not  facilities  for  hanging  it 
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must  either  oat  it  iu  a fresli  condition,  or  get  the  butcher  (o  hang  it  for 
them. 

Should  a joint  become  tainted,  owing  to  sudden  change  of  temperature 
or  any  other  cause,  the  best  restorative  is,  we  think,  permanganate  of 
potash— enough  being  added  to  give  the  water  a pink  tinge ; both  must 
be  renewed  until  the  meat  ceases  to  discolour  the  water.  After  this 
treatment,  thorough  drying  is  important,  and  for  baking  or  roasting  the 
meat  must  be  floured. 

With  regard  to  frozen  meat,  now  largely  consumed  in  this  country, 
certain  rules  for  its  treatment  must  be  carefully  followed  by  those  who 
would  serve  it  in  its  best  condition.  Like  fresh  meat,  it  needs  to  be  hung 
f »■  a time  to  become  tender.  Supposing  a butcher  cuts  up  one  of  these  sheep 
in  the  morning,  and  it  is  bought  and  cooked  for  the  mid-day  dinner,  the  result 
will  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  same  meat  cooked  two  to  four  days 
(according  to  the  weather)  later.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  both  in 
hanging  it  before  cooking  and  for  cooking,  that  the  cut  end  must  be 
upwards,  or  a good  deal  of  the  juice  will  run  out;  where  two  ends  are 
cut,  as  a loin  or  neck,  the  position  must  bo  horizontal.  The  time  required 
is  rather  longer  than  for  home-fed  meat,  as,  after  the  usual  preliminary 
closing  of  the  pores,  the  cooking  should  be  very  slow.  We  may  here 
repeat  the  reminder  to  bring  into  the  kitchen,  a few  hours  before  cooking, 
any  joint,  whether  English  or  foreign,  in  cold,  frosty  weather.  It  is 
astonishing  what  an  improvement  will  thus  bo  effected,  both  in  flavour 
and  the  tender  juicy  condition  of  the  joint.  Frozen  meat  should  not  bo 
floured  during  the  hanging,  it  is  apt  to  turn  sour;  but  it  should  bo 
dredged  with  flour  for  baking  or  roasting.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for 
stews,  pies,  and  puddings,  on  account  of  its  tenderness;  boiling  is  tlio 
least  satisfactory  way  of  cooking  it,  and  for  beef  tea  or  mutton  tea,  frozen 
meat  is  not  suitable;  this  is  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Invalid 
Cookery. 

carving. 

That  carving  is  an  art  none  can  deny,  but  whether  the  bad  carving  so 
often  met  with  is  really  due,  as  is  sometimes  said,  to  stupidity,  awkward- 
ness, or  laziness,  is  an  open  question.  Practice  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
and  a good  knife  much  more ; given  both,  no  one  need  carve  badly, 
assuming  that  the  general  principles  are  rightly  understood;  and  these 
are  embodied  in  cutting  fairly,  so  that  the  prime  portions  are  not  dug 
out,  and  the  inferior  ones  left  bodily  on  the  dish  ; and  in  the  retention  of 
the  gravy  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  not  possible  to  carve  meat  iu  any 
way  without  the  gravy  escaping ; the  point  is  to  avoid  the  hacking  and 
chopping,  which  results  in  a dish  full  of  gravy,  and  dry  chunks  of  meat 
on  everybody’s  plate. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a bad  carver  should  endeavour  to  perfect 
himself  (or  herself,  as  the  casomay  be) ; foremost,  perhaps,  are  the  palpable 
ones  that  meat  has  a very  different  flavour  and  appearance^  when  nicely 
carved,  and  that  a good  deal  of  waste  is  prevented.  A joint  cut  fairly 
to  begin  with  can  reappear  a greater  number  of  times  as  a joint 
than  if  spoilt  in  the  first  cutting,  and  fag  ends  only  are  left  upon  the 
dish. 
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There  is,  however,  much  in  custom,  and  with  respect  to  carving,  many 
chefs,  and  others  who  can  speak  authoritatively,  argue  that  the  ordinary 
methods,  even  when  most  carefully  performed,  might  with  advantage  bo 
altered.  For  example,  one  writer  points  out  that  a loin  of  mutton  suffers 
by  being  jointed  before  cooking,  and  served  in  chops,  and  advises  that  it 
be  cut  just  as  a saddle,  which  consists  of  two  loins.  He  asks,  too,  why 
should  not  a leg  be  carved  as  it  is  when  joined  to  the  loin,  and  served  as 
a haunch?  Perhaps  the  question  with  regard  to  the  homely  neck  tf 
mutton  is  still  more  pertinent.  Why,  it  is  asked,  if  it  is  ruinous  to  a 
neck  of  venison  to  cut  it  in  chops,  should  not  mutton  be  subject  to  the 
same  rule  ? If  one  gains  by  being  cut  saddle-fashion — i.e.  from  end  to 
end — the  other  will  be  the  better.  But  these  points  must  be  left  to  individual 
decision,  and  while  one  might  easily  bring  forward  other  arguments  in 
favour  of  different  methods,  it  is  likely  that  the  majority  will  cling  to 
the  more  familiar  ways.  Therefore,  our  diagrams  for  the  most  part  are 
illustrative  of  the  modes  of  carving  as  generally  practised.  But  as  it 
does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  everyone  to  meet  with  “ saddles  and  haunches  ” 
in  daily  life,  we  indicate  also  how  the  neck,  loin,  or  leg,  should  be 
dealt  with,  where  the  desire  exists  to  put  into  practice  the  suggested 
alterations. 


boning.  . 

On  this  point  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  That 
a boned  joint  goes  farther  is  obvious  to  all.  The  ease  with  which  it  ij 
carved,  and  the  fact  that  the  bone  in  the  fresh  state  can  be  utilised  for 
soups,  &c.,  ^provo  this;  but  there  is  no  denying  a loss  of  flavour  to 
some  extent..  We  urge  the  importance  of  every  housekeeper  making 
herself  proficient  in  the  art  of  boning,  because  we  think  that  the  gain— 
notably  in  the  case  of  a loin  of  mutton— outbalances  any  loss ; at  the 
same  time,  wo  do  not  think  that  the  meat  is  as  rich  in  flavour.  But  here, 
again,  opinions  differ.  We  once  knew  a man  who  could  tell,  after  a 
mouthful,  whether  a helping  of  meat  was  from  a boned  joint,  and  his 
Palate  was  equally  keen  with  regard  to  fish.  But  for  one  such,  there 
are  scores  who  would  detect  no  difference;  and  in  such  cases,  wher i 
economy  has  to  be  studied,  a boned  joint  might  with  advantage  be  served 
for  the  family  dinner.  Besides  the  economy,  a pleasant  change  maybe 
obtained  by  inserting  some  forcemeat  in  place  of  the  bone. 

How  to  acquire  the  art  is  the  question  for  any  who  may  be  disposed 
to  try,  and  here  again  certain  underlying  principles  must  be  understood; 
briefly,  avoid  hacking  the  meat ; remove  it  with  a clean  cut,  so  to  speak 
and  leave  as  little  as  possible  021  the  bones.  If  it  bo  true  that  the  nearer 
the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat,  it  is  a mistake  to  leave  the  sweet  meat 
behind.  It  is  also  a mistake  to  leave 
on  the  meat  anything  which  would 
be  better  in  the  stock  pot ; paxy  waxy , ~ — — — — 

and  other  portions  that  would,  "if  Fig.  70.— Boning  Knife. 

served  with  the  meat,  be  left  upon 

the  plates  should  all  be  removed ; a little  piece  of  fat  can  be  dexterously 
slipped  in  the  vacant  places.  J 

A boning  knife,  as  illustrated,  h a necessity,  and  the  cost  is  trifling. 
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To  attempt  to  bouo  with  a table  knife  is  useless.  The  knife  must  be  kept 
close  to  the  bone,  the  point  being  used  carefully  round  corners  and  in 
hollow  parts  to  avoid  cutting  the  meat.  Patience  and  care  and  a few 
experiments  will  bring  about  tho  desired  results;  and  one  practical  lesson, 
if  obtained  only  by  watching  the  butcher  at  a distance,  will  be  a great 
help. 

Don't  leave  tho  bones  lying  about ; they  rapidly  deteriorate.  Put 
them  on  at  once  with  any  other  odds  and  ends,  and  so  make  the  most  of 
the  entire  joint. 


EXTRACT  OP  MEAT. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  more  useful  invention  in  connection  with 
the  table  than  the  substance  which  bears  this  name.  First  introduced  as 
invalid  food,  its  use  is  now  fully  recognised  in  the  kitchen,  where  it  comes 
in  handy  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  With  the  few  writers  who  assert  that 
it  is  better  than  fresh  meat  we  do  not  agree ; but  for  saving  time,  when 
circumstances  do  not  permit  of  due  attention  to  stock  of  the  ordinaiy  sold, 
or  when  a sauce  or  gravy  is  hardly  as  good  in  colour  or  flavour  as  it 
should  be,  or  for  the  hundred  and  one  dishes  that  may  be  wanted  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  then  it  proves  a real  boon.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
many  persons  who  are  prejudiced  against  every  other  sort  of  preserved 
food,  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of  extract  of  meat.  Some,  however, 
while  owning  its  utility,  dislike  what  they  term  the  “ burnt  taste.”  This  is 
often  the  result  of  using  it  in  excess,  a common  error  in  dealing  with 
concentrated  foods  of  all  sorts ; the  fact  should  be  grasped  that  one  pound 
represents  many  pounds  of  meat  in  the  fresh  state.  The  large  jars  are 
much  cheaper  in  proportion  than  the  small  ones ; and  where  it  is  used 
regularly  they  should  be  bought,  as  it  will  keep  well  in  a cool  place.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  question  as  to  whether  extract  of  meat  is  a 
food  proper  or  only  a stimulant ; further  remarks  are  made  on  this  point 
in  a later  chapter ; we  are  here  referring  to  its  usefulness  as  a food 
adjunct,  and  of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 

When  glaze  is  not  handy,  a good  substitute  is  made  from  extract  of 
meat  with  a little  gelatine  and  water.  [See  Glaze.)  The  extract  is  also 
a very  valuable  addition  to  the  traveller’s  store,  since  it  occupies  but  little 
space  ; with  hot  water  a basin  of  soup  is  ready  iu  a moment ; or  a satisfy- 
ing snack  is  made  by  spreading  it  on  bread  and  butter.  In  many  small 
savouries  throughout  this  work,  for  which  a spoonful  of  brown  sauce, 
thick  gravy,  or  stock  is  recommended  as  an  ingredient,  should  neither  be 
handy,  by  mixing  a morsel  of  the  extract  with  water,  and  thickening  with 
flour  or  roux,  the  deficiency  is  supplied. 
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MIXED  MEAT  DISHES. 

The  recipes  under  this  heading  are  separately  grouped,  fdi!  several 
reasons.  The  meat  dishes,  many  of  which  are  cheap  and  simple,  are  for 
the  most  part  made  from  mixed  meats,  or  one  recipe  stands  for  several 
more;  therefore,  to  place  them  under  any  one  kind  of  meat  would 
considerably  limit  their  sphere  of  usefulness. 


Bread  and  Meat  Baked.— 

Required  : halt  a pound  of  stale  bread, 
the  same  weight  of  raw  meat,  four  to 
six  ounces  of  scalded  onions  in  thin 
slices,  salt  and  pepper,  dripping,  and 
water  or  plain  stock.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Grease  a baking  dish,  cut  the  bread 
very  thinly,  spread  with  the  dripping, 
slice  and  season  the  meat,  and  fill  up 
the  dish  alternately,  having  bread  top 
and  bottom,  and  onions  over  the  meat. 
Pour  the  stock  over,  about  half  a pint, 
and  let  it  stand  an  hour  or  two,  that 
the  bread  may  soak ; then  bake  for  an 
hour  or  two : it  depends  on  the  kind 
of  meat.  Cover  the  dish  for  three 
parts  of  the  time  it  is  in  the  oven,  then 
uncover  for  the  surface  to  brown  and 
crisp  nicely. 

Many  children  would  enjoy  a dinner 
of  this  in  preference  to  roast  meat. 
The  remains  of  a dish  of  cooked  rice 
or  madaroni  can  be  used  up  in  it, 
allowing  more  stock  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity. 

Bread  and  Meat  Steamed.— 

Required : equal  weights  of  bread  and 
meat,  or  liver  and  bacon  in  place  of 
meat.  For  half  a pound  of  each,  re- 
quired also  an  ounce  of  shredded  suet, 
or  beef  marrow,  seasoning,  and  a gill 
of  stock,  one  egg,  and  a small  onion. 
Cost,  Gd.  or  8d. 

Use  a basin  instead  of  a dish ; make 
this  as  directed  above,  and  pour  the 
egg  and  stock  over  last.  The  suet  or 
marrow  takes  the  place  of  the  dripping. 
Steam  it  for  four  hours,  as  directed  for 
Puddings.  If  the  full  time  cannot  bo 
given  for  steaming  this,  some  other  fat 
must  take  the  place  of  the  suet ; three 
hours  will  do  if  marrow  of  dripping  be 
used.  The  outside  fat  of  a cooked  piece 
j 


of  baked  meat  will  do  for  this  and 
similar  dishes ; it  should  be  cut  up  very 
small,  and  used  like  suet. 

Heart  Boasted  in  a Sauce- 
pan.— Prepare  the  heart  in  the  usual 
way — it  may  be  stuffed  or  plain — then 
dry  it  well  by  rolling  it  in  flour.  Put 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  dripping 
in  an  iron  saucepan ; when  hot,  lay 
the  heart  in  and  baste  it  for  several 
minutes;  on  this  its  tenderness,  or 
otherwise,  mainly  depends.  Then 
grease  a thick  sheet  of  paper  and  put 
over  it;  put  the  lid  on  and  cook 
gently,  allowing  about  the  same  time 
as  for  roasting,  or  rather  longer  ; baste 
often,  over  the  paper.  When  done, 
take  the  paper  off,  and  put  the  heart 
on  a hot  dish  in  front  of  the  fire  for  a 
minute  and  pour  round  it  some  sauce 
or  gravy.  During  the  cooking,  the 
heart  must  be  turned  about  every 
twenty  minutes,  that  it  may  be  evenly 
browned. 

This  is  a useful  method  of  cooking, 
when  it  is  inconvenient  to  heat  an 
oven,  or  make  up  a fire  for  roasting, 
as  only  just  enough  heat  is  required 
to  keep  the  fat  hot.  Cost,  variable. 

Heart  -with.  Digestive  Sauce. 

—Required:  a heart  (pig’s,  lamb’s, 
sheep’s,  or  calf’s),  half  a pint  of  Diges- 
tive Sauce,  and  some  stuffing  and  stock, 
or  liquor  from  boiled  meat.  Cost, 
variable. 

Cook  the  heart  by  boiling  in  stock 
until  almost  done ; or  follow  the 
directions  given  for  Heaut  Roasted 
in  a Saucepan  ; then  take  it  up  and 
slice  it ; put  it  in  a saucepan  with  the 
sauce,  add  a gill  of  stock  (No.  1 or  2), 
cover,  and  leave  for  half  an  hour, 
below  boiling  point.  When  ready, 
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put  on  a very  hot  dish,  with  a ring-  of 
fried  onions  and  apples  round  it,  or  an 
onion  or  celery  puree.  The  forcemeat 
may  ho  “ plain  veal.”  If  boiled,  tie 
the  heart  in  muslin  or  a thin  cloth  ; if 
roasted,  tie  a piece  of  greased  muslin 
over  it. 

Many  other  sauces  may  bo  used  in 
just  the  same  way. 

Hatch  Potcli  (Cheap  and 
Good). — Required:  the  scrag- end  of 
a neck. of  mutton,  say  two  pounds,  an 
ox  foot,  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  a 
large  carrot,  an  onion  or  two,  a small 
cabbage,  and  a pound  of  dried  green 
peas,  or  split  yellow  peas.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

Prepare  tho  meat  by  washing  and 
cutting  it  up  ; the  foot  may  be  bought 
at  the  tripe  shops  ; cut  it  up  and  put 
it  with  the  mutton  and  cold  water ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  add  the  sliced  vege- 
tables and  a little  pepper ; cook  gently 
in  a covered  jar  for  three  hours,  then 
add  the  cabbage,  boiled  separately  for 
a few  minutes,  drained  and  shredded. 
Give  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  further 
cooking,  then  season  to  taste,  and  stir 
in  the  peas,  which  should  be  cooked  in 
another  vessel.  Before  adding  the 
peas,  draw  out  the  bones  from  the 
mutton  and  the  foot. 

Another  ivay. — Use  boiled  lentils 
instead  of  peas,  cither  plain  or  curried ; 
the  latter  make  a savoury  hotch  potch, 
very  acceptable  on  a cold  day. 

Kidneys  Roasted  in  a Sauce- 
pan.— Take  two  ox  kidneys,  or  three 
or  four  pigs’  kidneys,  and  after  washing 
and  drying,  flour  them  well,  and  pro- 
ceed as  directed  for  heart,  on  page  289. 
Be  sure  that  the  cooking  is  slow.  Give 
beef  kidneys  about  forty  minutes ; 
pork,  being  smaller,  will  be  done  in 
less  time.  Serve  with  gravy  or  sauce, 
with  a dish  of  fried  or  stewed  onions  or 
any  other  vegetables.  Cost,  variable. 

Iaivei\  Moulded.— A breakfast 
dish.  Required  : half  a pound  of  fat 
pork,  two  pounds  of  calf’s  or  sheep’s 
liver,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  bread 
crumbs,  a raw  egg,  a dessertspoonful 


of  salt,  a chopped  onion,  a tablespoon- 
ful each  of  brown  sauce  and  tomato 
pulp,  a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel,  half 
the  measure  of  ground  cloves  and 
nutmeg,  and  a little  cayenne  to  taste. 
Cost,  about  2s.  2d. 

Pass  the  meat  and  onion  through  a 
sausage  machine,  add  the  crumbs  anl 
sauce,  mix  well ; put  in  the  seasoning, 
which  should  be  blended  first  in  the 
dry  state.  Press  the  mass  firmly  into 
a buttered  mould,  with  a lid,"  and 
steam  it  for  a couple  of  hours.  As 
soon  as  done  take  the  lid  off : turn  out 
when  cold,  and  garnish  with  cress, 
parsley,  celery  or  beet  leaves,  nastur- 
tium leaves,  or  anything  of  an  equally 
simple  kind.  Salad  should  be  served 
with  it. 

The  egg  should  be  beaten  and 
strained  before  adding  it ; it  should  be 
mixed  in  last  of  all.  Pickled  pork 
may  be  used,  or  bacon  instead  of  fresh 
meat,  then  the  salt  must  be  decreased. 

Meat  in  a Mask.— This  is  a 
simple  and  good  way  of  heating  a cold 
joint  from  any  animal.  Some  mashed 
potatoes  must  be  prepared,  with  which 
the  meat  is  to  be  covered  until  even  in 
shape  ; a knife  should  be  dipped  in  hot 
water  for  smoothing  the  surface.  If 
brushed  over  with  beaten  egg  it  will 
look  nicer,  or  it  may  bo  dredged  with 
raspings.  A quick  oven  is  needed, 
and  as  soon  as  hot  through  and  brown, 
the  meat  is  ready.  Gravy  or  sauce 
should  be  served  with  it.  Cost,  vari- 
able, according  to  circumstances. 

Discretion  is  needed  in  preparing 
this.  If  the  joint  is  large  and  under- 
done, the  potato  covering  maybe  thick; 
but  a small  joint,  well  cooked,  must  be 
thinly  coated,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to 
expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the  oven  longer 
than  may  be  necessary.  If  their 
flavour  is  liked,  a layer  of  cooked 
onions,  sliced,  can  be  put  underneath, 
the  potatoes  ; this  will  improve  a pieco 
of  pork,  and  sage  is  a suitable  addition. 
Tho  remains  of  a tureen  of  sauce  can 
bo  used  up  on  the  top  of  the  meat 
under  the  potatoes. 
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Meat  with.  Macai’oni.—  It 

sometimes  happens  that  the  centre  of 
a joint  is  found  to  be  insufficiently 
cooked,  and  some  way  of  re-heating, 
other  than  mincing  or  hashing,  &c., 
would  bo  welcomed.  In  such  a case 
we  advise  a trial  of  this  dish.  Sup- 
posing the  meat  to  be  mutton  or  veal, 
say  the  fillet,  about  a pound  or  rather 
moro.  Put  it  on  a plate,  and  sprinkle 
it  with  pepper  and  chopped  herbs; 
pour  over  a gill  of  stock  and  cover  it 
for  a short  time.  This  will  give  it 
flavour  and  prevent  dryness.  Have 
for  it  a deep  dish,  grease  it,  dredge  it 
bottom  and  sides  with  bread  crumbs. 
Boil  some  macaroni  until  half  cooked, 
quantity  according  to  taste — about  half 
a pound  will  do.  Make  a good  supply 
of  plain  forcemeat — a little  onion 
should  be  added  if  for  mutton — and  put 
it  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish ; 
then  line  the  dish  with  a few  slices 
of  ham  or  bacon,  cooked.  Put  in  the 
piece  of  meat,  place  a few  more  slices  of 
bacon  over,  then  another  layer  of  force- 
meat. Cover  the  dish,  and  set  in  a tin 
of  hot  water  in  a moderate  oven  for  half 
an  hour.  Then  take  away  the  tin, 
and  give  it  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  thereabouts.  While  this  is 
cooking,  finish  the  macaroni  in  stock 
or  sauce.  (See  Brown  Macaroni.) 
Turn  the  moulded  meat  on  a hot 
dish  and  put  Iho  macaroni  all  round  it. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  dish  be  but 
little  larger  than  the  meat.  The  latter 
should  touch  the  bacon ; if  a space  is 
left  between  it  will  not  turn  out  so 
nicely.  The  forcemeat  must  be  free 
from  suet.  Cost,  variable. 

Meat  witli  Spinach  and 
Batter.—  Required  : a pound  of 

steak,  a dish  of  spinach,  and  a pint  of 
batter  made  as  if  for  Yorkshire 
Pudding.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Cook  the  steak  in  the  usual  way 
by  broiling,  grilling,  &c.,  or  stew  it. 
After  cooking  and  pressing  the  spinach, 
put  it  on  a plate,  and  cut  up  the  steak ; 
lay  the  pieces  on  and  pour  the  gravy 
over.  Bake  the  pudding  batter  in  a 
round  tin,  and  cut  it  in  four  pieces ; 


lay  these  on  the  meat  in  their  original 
form,  and  serve  with  more  gravy. 

This  can  be  varied  by  using  various 
sorts  of  meat ; and  cabbage,  turnip 
tops,  or  other  green  vegetables.  The 
batter,  if  preferred  savoury,  should 
be  made  by  one  of  the  recipes  given 
for  Savoury  Batter  Puddings. 

Meat  with  Vegetables  and 
B>ice. — Required : half  a pound  of 
rice,  two  pounds  of  meat,  a carrot,  a 
turnip,  an  onion,  and  a few  stalks  of 
celery,  seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  about  2s.  2d. 

The  meat  may  bo  any  kind,  and 
from  any  lean  part  of  the  animal ; 
it  should  be  cut  up  and  stowed  with 
the  sliced  vegetables  and  some  gravy 
(see  Gravy  tor  Stews),  then  thickened 
and  seasoned  with  a teaspoonful  of 
curry  powder  and  a little  pepper  and 
chopped  herbs.  Boil  the  rice  by  the 
directions  for  Saffron  Rice,  and  serve 
in  a pile,  the  rice  over  the  meat,  &c. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  fried  onions 
and  fried  parsley.  This  is  very 
savoury,  and  generally  liked. 

Mixed  Meat  Stew.— Required: 
half  a pound  each  of  lean  pork, 
mutton,  and  beef  kidney;  three 
pounds  of  potatoes  and  a pound  and 
a half  of  onions,  seasoning  and  water. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Cut  the  meat  and  kidney  up,  slice 
the  vegetables,  put  onions  at  the 
bottom  of  a saucepan,  then  meat,  then 
potatoes,  and  so  on  until  full,  having 
onions  at  the  top.  Season  each  layer 
and  pour  half  a pint  of  water  over. 
Cook  slowly  for  three  hours  ; or  if  the 
vegetables  are  parboiled  first,  two 
hours  will  do.  Shake  often  to  prevent 
burning. 

Herbs  may  bo  added,  or  a spoonful 
of  ketchup,  or  a mushroom  or  two 
when  they  are  plentiful.  Instead  of 
pork,  lean  ham  or  bacon,  cut  into  strips, 
can  be  used ; and  veal  is  nice  in  place 
of  mutton.  Some  sheep’s  feet,  boiled 
separately  until  nearly  done,  or  tho 
remains  of  cooked  calf’s  or  ox  feet 
will  be  a valuable  addition.  This  may 
bo  said  of  .any  sort  of  gelatinous  meat'; 
it  giw  '.ody  to  the  gravy. 
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Potato  Pasty. — This  is  a very 
economical  dish.  To  make  it  properly, 
a pasty-pan  must  bo  procured  which 
has  a well-fitting  perforated  plate,  and 
a valve-pipe  to  screw  on.  This  can 
ho  had  of  almost  any  ironmonger,  and 
will  cost  from  3s.  to  5s.  The  meat, 
seasoning,  and  gravy  are  put  into  the 
lower  part.  The  plate  is  then  laid  on 
the  meat,  the  valve-pipe  screwed  on, 
and  mashed  potatoes  spread  equally  on 
the  top.  The  pasty  should  be  baked 
in  a moderate  oven  and  sent  to  table 
in  the  same  tin  in  which  it  is  baked, 
which  should  have  a neatly-folded 
napkin  pinned  round  it.  The  cover 
should  not  be  removed  until  the  meat 
is  to  be  served,  and  an  empty  dish 
should  be  placed  in  readiness  for  it. 
If  properly  baked,  the  potatoes  will  be 
nicely  browned,  and  will  be  flavoured 
like  the  meat.  The  contents  of  this 
pasty  may  be  varied  indefinitely.  Mut- 
ton or  veal  cutlets,  pork  chops,  chickens 
or  rabbits  cut  into  neat  joints,  or  beef 
cut  up  as  for  stewing,  will  all  be  found 
excellent.  The  meat  should  be  neatly 
trimmed,  and  nicely  seasoned,  and  a 


Fig.  V).— Potato  Pasty  Pan. 


small  quantity  of  gravy  poured  over 
it.  The  mashed  potatoes  should  form 
a crust  at  least  three  inches  thick. 
Two  pounds  of  meat  and  three  pounds 
of  potatoes  will  make  a moderate  sized 
pasty.  Cost,  from  2s.  to  3s. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  gravy 
boils  up  before  the  potatoes  are  laid 
on  the  top,  and  it  should  not  be 
thickened  much,  or  it  may  burn,  as  it 
cannot  bo  stirred  while  cooking,  and 
a moderate  heat  only  is  required.  If 
preferred,  it  can  be  steamed  until  half 
done,  then  put  in  the  oven  to  finish 


and  brown  the  top.  A little  beaten 
egg  ’brushed  over  the  potatoes  will 
ensure  their  browning,  though  this 
is  not  necessary. 

Sea  Stew.— Required  : a pound 
of  buttock  steak,  half  a pint  of  com- 
mon stock,  a large  onion,  a pound  of 
potatoes, _ some  dumplings,  and  season- 
ing  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Peel  and  slice  the  onion,  brown  it  in 
a bit  of  hot  dripping  ; cut  the  meat  up 
in  squares,  brown  it  also ; sprinkle 
with  flour,  pour  in  the  stock  and  boil 
up,  then  skim  well.  Make  the  dump- 
lings by  either  of  the  recipes  for  suet 
crusts,  either  plain  or  savoury  ; a dozen 
little  ones  are  best.  While  the  meat 
is  cooking,  parboil  the  potatoes,  then 
slice  them,  and  add  to  the  meat ; stew 
until  done,  about  two  hours  altogether. 
The  dumplings  should  be  steamed 
separately,  and  put  round  £ hot  dish, 
with  the  meat,  &c.,  in  the  centre.  (See 
also  Sea  Pie.) 

Any  other  kind  of  meat,  or  a mix- 
ture can  be  used  for  this ; or  some 
cooked  beef,  if  underdone,  can  be  put 
in  to  heat  through.  Chopped  parsley 
improves  it. 

Stew  for  Cheap  Dinners.— 

Required : three  pounds  of  cuttings 
and  scrapings  of  bones,  such  as  may 
often  be  had  for  fourpence  per  pound, 
half  a pound  of  milt,  half  a pound 
each  of  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  and 
celery,  a tablespoonful  each  of  brown 
sugar,  salt,  and  chopped  parsley,  four 
ounces  each  of  nice  beef  dripping, 
maize  meal,  barley  meal,  and  broken 
rice,  half  a gill  of  vinegar,  and  a good 
teaspoonful  of  black  peppercorns. 
Cost,  about  Is.  lOd. 

Prepare  and  slice  the  vegetables. 
Brown  the  meat  in  the  hot  chipping, 
add  the  vinegar  and  two-thirds  of  the 
water,  and  bring  to  the  boil.  Put  in 
the  carrots,  onions,  and  celery,  the 
peppercorns,  and  a spoonful  of  brown- 
ing, and  boil  for  an  hour ; then  put  in 
the  rice ; boil,  or  rather  simmer,  for 
another  hour ; add  the  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  the  meal  mixed  with  the  rest  of 
the  water,  and  give  another  hour  or 
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more.  It  may  take  nearly  four  hours 
in  all ; add  the  salt  and  chopped 
parsley  a short  time  before  serving. 
Of  water,  use  from  throe  to  four  quarts. 
(See  remarks  at  foot  of  recipe  for 
Mixed  Meat  Stew.) 

Toad-in-the-Hole.— Required  : 
a pound  and  a half  of  lean  meat 
(mutton  or  beef),  a pint  of  milk,  two 
eggs,  half  a pound  of  Hour,  a little  salt, 
pepper,  baking  powder  and  dripping. 
Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Melt  the  dripping  in  a baking  tin, 
let  it  get  hot,  and  grease  it  well.  Make 
a batter  of  the  milk,  flour,  &c.,  as  if  for 
Yorkshire  Pudding.  Pour  it  in  the 
tin,  then  pepper  the  meat  a little  ; lay 
it  in  the  batter  and  bake.  The  oven 
should  be  quick  at  first  for  the  batter 
to  rise,  then  rather  slow  for  the  meat 
to  cook.  Time,  about  an  hour.  If 
the  meat  is  cut  up  into  four  or  six 
pieces  it  is  more  conveniently  served, 
but  if  in  one  piece,  the  gravy  is  better 
preserved.  Tender  meat  is  a necessity 
for  this  dish.  Kidneys  and  liver  can 
be  cooked  as  above,  and  sausages  make 
a savoury  dish  of  the  kind,  though 
somewhat  rich. 


For  other  dishes  of  this  sort,  see 
Cold  Meat  and  Scrap  Cookery. 

Tongues,  a Cheap  Stew  of, 

— In  some  towns  sheeps’  tongues  may 
be  bought  very  cheaply  of  the  dealers 
in  American  and  Australian  meat.  For 
half  a dozen  tongues  take  three  quarts  of 
water,  three  ounces  of  pearl  barley, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a pint,  after 
cutting  up,  of  the  usual  vegetables, 
thickening  and  colouring.  Cost,  vari- 
able. 

Soak  the  tongues  in  the  cold  water 
for  an  hour  or  two  (first  wash  them 
well) ; then  bring  to  the  boil,  put  in 
the  barley  and  vegetables,  and  cook 
for  about  three  hours.  Take  up  the 
tongues  and  skin  them;  keep  them 
hot  and  thicken  some  of  the  liquor 
(strain  it  off  through  a sieve)  with 
browned  flour,  an  ounce  to  the  pint ; 
boil  it  up  and  pour  over  the  tongues. 
Then  take  up  some  of  the  barley  and 
vegetable,  and  serve  round  the  tongues. 
Some  chopped  parsley  is  a great 
improvement. 

The  liquor,  &e.,  left  can  be  served 
next  day  as  broth.  ( See  remarks  under 
the  recipo  for  Mixed  Meat  Stew.) 


BEEF. 

Beep  is  considered  the  most  generally  useful  meat  for  the  family  meals, 
and  it  is  the  most  economical  also.  It  can  be  obtained  all  the  year,  but  is 
in  perfection  in  the  winter,  because  the  joints  can  then  be  hung  long  enough 
to  become  quite  tender.  In  summer,  wipe  off  any  moisture  which  may 
arise  (if  it  hangs  but  a night  the  joint  will  be  improved),  but  do  not 
wash  meat  for  roasting  unless  quite  necessary.  If  the  flies  have  touched 
any  part,  rub  it  with  a cloth  dipped  in  vinegar,  then  dry  it  and  sprinkle 
with  flour.  The  lean  of  good  beef  is  bright  in  colour,  and  the  fat 
whitish  and  firm  ; very  lean  beef  is  always  inferior,  while,  if  too  fat,  it  is 
far  from  economical.  Ox  beef  is  the  best  of  all ; the  flesh  is  smoothly 
grained,  and  will  rise  when  pressed  with  the  finger  in  a young  animal, 
Heifer  beef  is  smaller  and  better  suited  for  small  families;  the  meat 
is  somewhat  paler,  and  closer  in  the  grain.  Bull  beef  is  dark  in  colour, 
with  little  fat,  a coarse  grain,  and  a strong  smell,  and  should  never  be 
chosen.  Butchers  in  good  localities  do  not,  however,  expose  it  for  sale. 
Very  rank  smelling,  highly  coloured,  and  greasy  looking  fat  is  indicative 
of  oil-cake  feeding,  and  although  not  necessarily  unwholesome,  it  is  far 
from  economical,  and  the  flavour  is  not  liked  by  many  people. 
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An  ox  is  usually  cut  up  ancl  dressed  as  follows  : — 

Hump.— The  silver  side  is  salted  and  boiled;  the  middle  part  cut 
into  steaks ; the  chump  end  is  roasted  or  braised. 

Sirloin.— Prime  roasting  part;  the  steaks  cut  from  the  fillet  (or 

undercut)  are  very  tender,  and  are  preferred 
by  many  to  rump  steaks,  but  the  latter  aro 
more  fully  flavoured. 

Buttock,  or  Round,— This  is  cut  into 
steaks,  or  may  be  boiled  or  stewed;  the 
upper  side  is  sometimes  roasted,  but  should 
be  well  hung,  or  will  not  be  tender. 

Mouse  Round.— This  may  be  boiled  or 
stewed. 

Flank. — This,  whether  thick  or  thin,  is 
excellent  when  boiled,  especially  if  rolled  and 
pressed. 

Veiny  Piece. — This  is  cut  into  steaks, 
but  they  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  are  best 
stewed,  or  used  for  pies  and  puddings. 

Aitchbone. — Usually  salted  and  boiled, 
or  may  be  stewed  or  roasted. 

Leg. — Stewed  or  used  for  soups  and 
stocks.  The  top  part,  cut  thickly,  is  very 
good  braised. 

Shin. — This  has  the  same  uses  as  the  leg. 

Shoulder-  or  Leg-of-Mutton  Piece. 

— This  can  be  boiled,  braised,  or  stewed ; it 
makes  good  gravy. 

Neck  and  Clod. — These  parts  are  mostly 
used  for  gravies,  soups,  &c.,  or  may  be 
rolled  and  boiled. 

Ribs. — The  fore  ribs  are  the  prime  part, 
and  should  be  roasted ; the  middle  ribs  are 
also  roasted ; from  the  chuck  ribs  second 
quality  steaks  are  cut. 

Brisket. — This  can  be  stewed  or  cooked 
like  the  flank. 

Cheeks. — Very  good  stews  and  soups 
are  to  be  had  from  these,  or  they  may  bo 
made  into  brawn. 

Tail.— Excellent  when  stewed  and  makes 
very  good  soup. 

Tongue. — Generally  salted  and  boiled, 
or  juay  be  braised  or  stewed  while  fresh,  or 
parboiled  and  roasted. 

Heels. — These  make  good  stock,  or  may 
be  boiled  or  stewed. 

Liver.— Often  fried  ; may  be  baked  oy 
stewed ; the  latter  is  best. 


Ox. 

a Rump. 

b Mouse  Buttock,  or  Round, 
c Leg,  or  Hock. 
d Buttock,  or  Round. 
e Aitchbone,  or  Top. 
r Sirloin. 

G Fore  Ribs. 
h Middle  Ribs, 
i Chuck  Ribs. 

j Neck,  Clod,  or  Sticking  Piece. 
K Shin. 

i.  Shoulder-  or  Leg-of-Mutton 
Piece, 
si  Brisket. 
n Thin  Flank, 
o Thick  Flank, 
p Veiny  Piece. 
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Palate.— This  can  be  cooked  in  various  ways ; it  needs  long  cooking; 
and  when  fried  should  be  first  parboiled. 

Heart.— This  may  bo  roasted  or  baked,  but  is  more  digestible  if  first 
partly  stewed  ; may  also  be  braised. 

Skirt. — This  makes  good  gravy,  or  can  be  cooked  like  steaks,  used 
for  puddings,  &c.  It  should  be  skinned. 

Tripe  and  Sweetbread  are  cooked  in  various  ways. 

The  various  parts  of  an  ox  are,  however,  subdivided  somewhat  dif- 
ferently, and  called  by  various  names,  in  different  counties,  and  this 
is  somewhat  bewildering  to  the  purchaser.  For  instance,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  meet  with  a butcher  who  makes  no  distinction  between  thick 
and  thin  flank  and  brisket,  but  classes  them  under  one  heading ; while, 
as  to  the  “ slioulder-of-muttou  piece,”  a writer  asserts  that  the  inquiry 
for  that  was  met  with  the  reply,  “ that  there  are  no  shoulders  of  mutton 
in  cows!”  This,  however,  was  ignorance  of  a rare  kind  we  should  say. 
We  would  also  add,  that  in  the  diagram  we  can  only  indicate  the 
parts  of  the  ox  from  which  the  joints  are  taken  ; for,  setting  aside  the  fact 
that  the  methods  for  cutting  up  are  not  uniform,  it  is  not  possible  to  show 
the  exact  shape  of  the  several  joints  here.  They  are  more  clearly  given, 
with  directions  for  carving  them,  under  their  separate  headings. 

See  Cold  Meat  Cookery,  Invalid  Cookery,  Entrees  and  Made 
Dishes,  and  Meat  Pies  and  Puddings,  for  other  dishes  from  Beef 
proper  to  those  headings. 


Aitchbone  of  Beef.— We  advise 
that  this  be  boiled ; it  is  excellent 
boiled  fresh,  but  recipes  for  salting 
will  be  found  under  Ruisket,  Rump, 
Ac.,  which  answer  equally  well  for 
this  joint.  If  it  be  allowed  to  boil 
fast  at  first,  no  after-care  can  make  it 


Fio.  “3.—  Aitchbone  or  Beef. 


tender.  Vegetables  (carrots,  turnips, 
and  parsnips)  and  suet  dumplings  are 
the  usual  accompaniments.  The  soft, 
marrow-liko  fat  is  generally  enjoyed 
while  hot,  but  the  hard  fat  may  be  left 
until  cold.  From  the  remains,  very 
good  potted  meat  may  bo  made,  Cost, 
about  7d.  or  8d.  per  pound. 


In  carving  this,  cut  across  the  grain, 
the  knife  following  the  line  from  a to  n, 
as  illustrated  above.  The  slices  should 
be  oven  and  moderately  thick.  If 
extra  fat  is  required,  it  should  be 
taken  horizontally  from  the  side  of 
the  joint.  If  roasted  without  pre- 
liminary hanging,  toughness  is  almost 
certain  ; but  a well-hung  joint,  from  a 
prime  animal,  may  be  roasted  or  slowly 
baked.  It  can  be  stew'ed  also,  but  the 
fat  should  bo  removed. 

Bachelors’  Stew. — Required: 
four  pounds  of  lean  beef,  from  the 
rump  or  buttock,  vegetables,  Ac.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  4s.  3d. 

Slice  some  carrots,  one  for  each 
pound  of  meat  if  large ; browm  them 
in  hot  dripping,  with  the  meat,  first 
tied  in  shape.  About  twenty  minutes 
must  be  given  ; the  meat  should  tea 
rich  colour  all  over.  Add  a pint  of 
stock  (No.  1 or  2),  just  warm;  let  it 
boil  up,  then  skim  all  the  fat  off ; add 
a bay-leaf,  some  herbs  and  spice,  and 
put  the  lid  on ; keep  a weight  on  it 
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to  provont  escape  of  steam  as  much  as 
possible,  and  in  an  hour  turn  the  ifieat, 
hut  keep  the  carrots  on  the  top.  Then 
add  to  the  gravy  a dozen  little  onions 
and  mushrooms,  and  halt'  a dozen 
turnips,  all  sliced.  Simmer  for  another 
hour ; turn  again,  keeping  up  the 
quantity  of  stock,  and  in  three  hours 
thicken,  colour,  and  season  to  taste, 
adding  more  gravy  if  required.  The 
vegetables  may  be  sieved,  or  added 
j ust  as  they  are  round  the  meat.  A 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice  improves  the 
dish.  This  is  excellent,  very  little 
trouble,  and  is  economical.  Chuck 
ribs  may  be  used  for  it,  and  will  be 
found  very  tasty. 

Baron. — This  is  a double  sirloin; 
the  weight  varies  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  animal.  It  is 
always  roasted,  and  served  only  on 
festive  occasions  at  the  tables  of  the 
rich,  or  at  great  public  entertainments. 

Beef  Cheese.— Required  : three 
pounds  of  steak,  half  a pound  each  of 
veal  and  ham,  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  bacon  (fat),  seasoning, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  4s.  6d. 

Put  the  steak,  ham,  veal,  and  four 
ounces  of  the  bacon  through  a mincing 
machine ; mix  with  this  about  a dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  half  as  much  pepper, 
a chopped  shalot,  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
mixed  herbs,  fresh  or  dried — in  fine 
powder,  if  the  latter;  add  a gill  of 
brown  stock  (No.  4 would  do),  and 
half  a glass  of  light  wine.  Mix  very 
thoroughly,  then  line  a dish  or  an 
oval  jar  with  the  rest  of  the  bacon  in 
slices,  leaving  some  for  the  top  ; press 
the  mince  in  firmly,  cover  with  the 
bacon,  and  then  with  a flour-and- water 
paste.  Bake  it  in  a very  slow  oven, 
three  or  four  hours,  and  set  it  in  a 
cold  place  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
removing  the  paste.  It  is  then  ready 
to  serve,  and  forms  a very  economical 
and  convenient  dish  for  a number  of 
guests  on  any  occasion;  it  also  makes 
very  good  sandwiches. 

Boiled  Beef  (improved  German 
recipe). — Choose  fresh,  lean  beef  ; cover 


it  with  water  or  stock  from  bones,  a 
few  whole  spices,  some  chopped  onion, 
celery,  and  carrot,  and  a spoonful  of 
grated  horse-radish.  Boil,  and  after 
skimming  well,  cover,  and  simmer 
very  gently,  giving  thirty  minutes  per 
pound  if  thick.  Half  an  hour  before 
it  is  done  add  a little  salt,  and  a small 
bunch  of  herbs.  Reserve  the  liquid 
for  soup,  after  taking  from  it  enough 
to  serve  with  the  meat  as  gravy.  It 
should  also  be  accompanied  by  horse- 
radish sauco,  and  a dish  of  dressed 
beetroot  or  fruit  in  vinegar.  For  the 
latter,  see  recipes  for  Sweet  Pickles. 

If  not  wanted  hot,  put  aside  all  the 
liquor  for  soup,  &e.,  but  leave  the 
meat  in  until  cool,  first  pouring  it  in 
an  earthen  pan  ; then,  when  the  meat 
is  cold,  glaze  or  brush  it  with  aspic 
jelly,  garnish  with  salad,  &c.,  and 
serve  as  a breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 
It  also  makes  tasty  sandwiches  or 
potted  meat ; and  may  be  added  with 
advantage  to  hashes,  &c.,  to  give 
piquancy. 

Brazilian  Stew.  — Required : 
two  pounds  of  beef,  cut  from  the  leg 
or  shin  in  pieces,  about  two  or  three 
ounces  in  weight ; they  should  be  in 
lumps,  not  slices ; half  a pint  of  sliced 
vegetables  ; seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Dip  each  piece  of  meat  in  vinegar, 
and  put  in  a stewpan  with  the  sliced 
vegetables,  and  a few  peppercorns  and 
allspice  berries.  Add  no  water ; put 
the  lid  on,  and  let  the  contents  of  the 
pan  licat  very  gradually,  then  put  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  store  sauco,  a few 
drops  of  browning,  and  a squeeze  of 
lemon  juice.  In  two  to  three  hours 
the  meat  will  have  yielded  a good 
supply  of  gravy,  and  will  be  tender, 
if  from  the  best  part  of  the  leg,  and 
well  hung ; but  the  shin  will  take  four 
hours.  Add  salt,  and  serve  in  a hot  dish. 

The  meat  may  be  cooked  in  a stone 
jar  in  a slow  oven,  or  in  a “ water 
bath”  over  the  tiro.  ( Sec  Jugged 

Hake.)  This  is  a good  dish  for  busy 
days.  Savoury  dumplings,  or  rice  ov 
macaroni  cap  be  served  with  it. 
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Brisket  Stewed.— Take  a piece 
of  fresh  brisket,  of  any  required 
weight ; take  out  the  flat  bones,  wipe 
and  flour  the  meat,  and  fry  it  brown 
in  an  ounce  or  two  of  dripping  ( see  Ox 
Cheek, Bolled)  ; and  finish  the  cooking 
by  the  directions  given  in  that  recipe. 
If  for  a cold  dish,  the  meat  should  be 
pressed.  Few  people,  comparatively, 
are  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  a 
piece  of  beef  of  this  description,  stewed 
and  served  cold,  boiling  being  so  much 
more  general ; a moment’s  considera- 
tion will,  however,  suffice  to  convince 
anyone  that  the  chances  are  in  favour 
of  the  stewed  joint  being  more  tasty 
and  tender. 

Brisket  is  often  rolled ; it  must  then 
receive  double  the  usual  time  for 
cooking,  whether  fresh  or  salted  ; it  is 
then  carved  like  a round  of  beef.  It 
is  desirable,  in  salting  it,  that  a pickle 
containing  sugar  should  be  chosen. 
Cost,  about  7d.  or  8d.  per  pound. 

Chuck  Ribs. — This  is  an  excel- 
lent piece  for  boiling;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  an  American  writer  it  is 
also  one  of  the  best  pieces  for -braised, 
rolled,  piquant,- savoury,- and  a hundred 
other  - beef  dishes,  all  familiar  to 
thrifty  German  housewives,  and  which 
should  be  more  generally  known,  as 
they  add  variety  to  the  daily  menu. 
This  may  also  be  larded  and  served  as 
is  fillet  of  beef.  It  is  quite  acceptable 
as  steak,  with  sauce  Bordelaise,  or  any 
other,  while  the  most  exacting  epicure 
would  probably  be  content  with  chuck 
rib  bones,  when  grilled  or  devilled. 
We  would  also  recommend  a trial  of 
it,  boned,  rolled,  and  stewed;  whether 
simple  or  elaborate,  it  will  bo  found 
full  of  flavour,  and  very  tender  if  the 
principles  of  tho  method  are  carried  out. 
feteaks  may  be  cut  from  chuck  ribs 
after  the  part  has  hung,  but  take  care 
that  the  steak  does  not  hang  after  it  is 
cut.  A favourite  dish  with  some  is  a rib 
covered  both  sides  with  slices  of  raw 
bacon,  laid  in  a stewpan  with  an  ounce 
of  melted  butter  or  dripping,  and  ex- 
posed to  a quick  heat  for  a few  minutes ; 
the  -pan  is  then  removed  to  a cool 


part  of  the  stove  that  the  meat 
may  cook  gently.  All  sorts  of  herbs 
and  spices  are  sprinkled  on,  together 
with  chopped  onions  or  shalots ; and 
sometimes  a suspicion  of  garlic  and  a 
spoonful  of  flavoured  vinegar  are 
put  in. 

Collops  (German).— Bequired: 
ten  ounces  of  lean  beef,  six  ounces  of 
young  pork,  two  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a small 
shalot  or  a chive,  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  an  egg.  Broth 
or  bone  stock  in  which  to  cook  them 
is  also  wanted.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Dissolve  tho  butter,  stir'  in  the 
crumbs,  seasoning,  and  a spoonful  of 
broth,  take  from  the  fire,  and  add  the 
minced  meat ; stir  well ; the  shalot 
should  be  chopped  and  browned  in  the 
butter,  or  some  parsley  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.  Then  bind  with  the  egg, 
and  form  little  balls,  using  the  yolk 
only ; beat  up  the  white  and  dip  the 
collops  in,  then  put  them  into  the 
broth,  which’  must  be  boiling,  and 
simmer  them  for  half  an  hour,  turning 
them  as  required.  When  done,  thicken 
the ’ sauce— there  should' be ‘a  pint  or 
more"— and  season  it ; then  put  iffsome 
sharp  pickles,  and  sliced  'lemons  in 
dice.  Boil  it  up  and  pour  round  the 
collops.  Kloi’fs  is  the  German  name 
for  these. 

Another  icay. — Flatten  the  balls  into 
little  cakes  and  cross-bar  them  with 
a skewer ; brush  over  with  the  w-hite 
of  an  egg,  and  cook  in  a mixture  of 
light  wine  and  broth.  Dish  in  a 
w-reath,  with  the  gravy  thickened  and 
poured  over,  and  some  fried  potatoes 
in  the  centre  and  round  the  collops. 
These  may  be  in  any  desired  shapes. 

Collops,  Savoury.— ltcquired  : 
two  ounces  of  butter,  one  ounce  of 
flour,  a teaspoonful  each  of  chopped 
parsley  and  onions,  a good  pinch  of 
powdered  thymo  and  bay-leaf,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  a tablespoonful 
of  walnut  or  mushroom  ketchup,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  as  much 
pepper,  and  a- pound  and  half  of  tender 
beef  steak.  Cost,  about  ls.-8d, 
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Dissolve  tho  butter  (or  clarified 
dripping'),  add  the  Hour,  and  brown 
-well ; stir  in  all  the  other  seasonings, 
salt  excepted,  then  put  in  the  steak, 
cut  in  half-inch  squares  ; stir  it  about 
to  brown  it,  then  pour  in  half  a pint 
■of  hot  stock  (No.  1,  2,  or  4),  or  the 
water  from  boiled  meat,  with  a few 
drops  of  colouring.  Cover  tho  stew- 
pan,  and  simmer  as  gently  as  possible 
for  about  forty-five  minutes.  Add 
salt  and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  Cooked 
vegetables  may  be  cut  in  fancy  shapes, 
and  used  as  a border  to  the  dish. 

Unless  first-class  meat  is  used  for 
this,  much  longer  time  must  be  given, 
and  the  steak  should  be  beaten  before 
it  is  cut  up. 

Fillet,  Roasted. — Take  the  fillet 
from  a sirloin  of  beef  and  remove  the 
fat ; trim  it  neatly,  and  tie  it  in  shape, 
then  cover  it  with  a sheet  of  white 
paper,  spread  with  beef  dripping,  and 
roast  or  bake  in  the  usual  way,  taking 
the  paper  off  for  the  meat  to  brown. 
Make  gravy  in  the  tin,  and  put  in  a 
little  glaze ; the  meat  should  be  brushed 
over  with  thin  glaze,  and  garnished 
on  the  top  with  scraped  horse-radish. 
Horse-radish  sauce  should  be  served 
in  a boat.  Cost  of  the  fillet  separately, 
rather  uncertain. 

Another  way. — This  is  a savoury 
roast.  Sprinkle  some  chopped  herbs 
over  the  paper  after  greasing  it  (say 
parsley,  thyme,  and  bay-leaf,  with  a 
chopped  onion,  some  celery  and  carrot, 
also  chopped  or  sliced).  Wrap  the 
meat  in  the  paper  and  tie  it  up  ; let  it 
brown  as  above  directed,  then  glaze  it 
and  serve  some  good  gravy  with  it  and 
any  suitable  vegetable  puree  ; or  some 
braised  or  stewed  vegetables  can  be 
put  about  the  dish.  Tomato  sauce  is 
excellent  with  this  dish  ; then  tomatoes 
.should  be  used  for  garnishing. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when 
meat  is  wrapped  in  paper  for  cooking, 
the  basting  process  is  reduced;  but, 
unless  the  paper  is  taken  off  in  good 
time  for  tho  browning  and  crisping, 
there  will  be  a certain  amount  of 
groasipess. 


Flank,  Boiled.  — If  the  thin 
flank  be  chosen,  and  it  is  not  rolled,  it 
will  not  take  long  to  cook  ; it  is,  there- 
fore, a good  part  to  select  if  time  be 
limited.  . It  should  be  put  into  boiling 
water,  or  weak  stock,  with  tho  usual 
vegetables,  and  well  skimmed ; then 
simmered  until  done,  about  twenty 
minutes  per  pound  ; a little  salt  should 
be  put  in  towards  the  end  of  the  cooking. 

Flank,  salted  and  rolled,  is  excel- 
lent. Dumplings  are  suitably  served 
with  dishes  of  boiled  beef,  and  rice 
boiled  with  it  is  very  good;  the  flavour 
of  the  rice  is  improved,  and  there  is  no 
waste,  as  what  the  rice  yields  to  the 
liquid  is  not  thrown  away  (as  is  the 
case  when  boiled  in  water)  but  serves 
to  enrich  the  next  day’s  soup. 

Complaints  of  the  insipidity  of 
boiled  meats  are  often  heard,  owing 
to  the  custom  in  some  families  of  ser- 
ving them  minus  sauce  or  gravy,  with 
no  addition  but  the  pot  liquor.  This 
arises,  perhaps,  from  the  popular  idea 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  making  sauce  for  so  plain  a 
dish.  Wo  advise  a trial  of  one  of  the 
many  that  will  be  found  in  the  section 
devoted  to  Gravies  and  Sauces;  or, 
at  least,  of  one  made  by  thickening 
and  flavouring  some  of  the  meat  liquor. 
The  dish  will  then  be  vastly  improved, 
at  a very  slightly  increased  cost.  (See 
recipes  later  on.) 

French  Ragout. — Select  some 
of  the  cheapest  parts  of  beef  for  this, 
and  for  a pound,  take  also  half  a pound 
each  of  onions,  carrots,  celery,  and  po- 
tatoes, an  apple,  some  stock,  &c.,  as 
under.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Cut  up  the  beef  the  size  of  a walnut ; 
lay  the  pieces  in  a stew-  j ar  with  the  apple, 
chopped,  the  celery  in  dice,  and  the 
potatoes  parboiled ; put  in  a sprinkling 
of  herbs  and  pepper,  half  a “ pastille 
de  legume  ” dissolved  in  a pint  of  any 
plain  stock,  and  the  onions  and  carrots, 
sliced,  and  fried  brown  in  hot  drip- 
ping. Cover  the  jar  with  a sheet  of 
greased  paper,  then  put  the  lid  on,  and 
cook  in  a gentle  oven  for  three  or  four 
hours,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
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meat.  Add  salt  to  taste,  and  browned 
flour  to  thicken ; boil  up  the  gravy, 
and  serve  the  whole  in  a hot  deep 
dish. 

For  a better  dish,  use  double  the 
quantity  of  meat  to  the  same  weight  of 
vegetables.  A few  chives,  or  a leek  or 
two  will  improve  the  ragout.  The 
scrapings  of  a bone  from  which  steaks 
have  been  cut  can  often  be  bought 
cheaply,  and  answer  admirably  for 
such  dishes  as  the  foregoing ; then  less 
time  is  needed  for  the  cooking. 

Frico  (Spanish.)  — This  is  a very 
excellent  dish,  though  it  is  a most 
economical  one ; care  is  needed  in  the 
preparation,  then  success  is  certain. 
Required:  two  pounds  of  lean  beef, 
fillet,  or  any  other  j uicy  part  if  well 
hung  and  lean ; two  pounds  of  pota- 
toes, and  one  pound  of  Spanish  onions, 
seasoning,  butter,  stock,  and  claret  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Cut  the  meat  into  thick  pieces,  of  a 
couple  of  inches  square : parboil  the 
potatoes,  and  slice  them  thickly : slice 
the  onions,  and  fry  them  a yellow 
colour  in  butter,  for  ten  minutes  or  so, 
then  put  all  into  a jar,  with  onions  top 
and  bottom,  together  with  the  butter 
they  were  cooked  in ; add  pepper,  no 
salt,  and  half  a pint  of  stock,  as  No.  1 
or  2,  and  a glass  of  claret ; tie  down 
with  greased  paper,  and  cover  the  jar 
with  the  lid.  Cook  in  a “ water-bath  ” 
(aw  Jugged  Haiie),  or  in  a gentle  oven, 
sotting  the  jar  in  a pan  with  hot  water 
half  the  depth  of  the  jar,  the  contents 
of  which  must  not  reach  boiling  point. 
In  two  to  three  hours  the  meat  will  be 
tender,  then  add  salt  to  taste,  nothing 
else,  unless  more  pepper  is  needed,  and 
serve  in  a hot,  deep  dish.  If  the  meat 
is  good,  and  the  cooking  slow  enough, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  gravy. 

Heart,  Roasted.  — After  the 
heart  has  hung  for  a day  or  two, 
wash  it  well,  removing  the  pipe,  and 
all  trace  of  blood,  then  dry  the  cavities 
thoroughly,  and  fill  with  forcemeat; 
the  plain  herb,  or  veal  stuffing  is  suit- 
able. ( See  Forcemeats.)  Sew  it  up 
securely,  and  wrap  it  in  a sheet  of 


paper,  well  saturated  with  warm  drip- 
ping. Hang  it  to  roast,  and  cook 
slowly,  with  very  frequent  basting. 
Time,  from  three  hours,  according  to 
size. 

Brown  sauce  or  gravy,  onion,  celery, 
or  tomato  sauce  or  puree  may  be  served 
with  this,  and  the  dish  garnished  with 
vegetables,  or  they  can  be  served  se- 
parately. Bacon  and  forcemeat  balls 
may  be  added. 

Another  way.— This  is  very  superior. 
Parboil  the  heart  in  weak  stock  before 
baking  or  roasting  it.  It  can  be  stuffed 
as  usual,  and  should  be  tied  in  a cloth. 
Take  it  up  when  half  done,  dry  it, 
and  wrap  it  in  paper  as  above.  Finish 
the  cooking,  and  serve  with  brown 
sauce  or  gravy,  and  red  currant  or  any 
other  fruit  jelly.  Or  the  boiling  may 
be  kept  up  until  the  last  half  hour : 
then  the  heart  should  be  put  before  the 
fire  until  brown,  and  basted  and  floured 
like  a joint. 

Kidney  . — This  makes  a nice  dish, 
if  c ire  be  exercised  in  its  preparation 
and  the  length  of  time  that  is  given  to 
the  cooking  ; one  extreme  is  as  bad  as 
the  other,  for  if  overdone,  although 
less  indigestible  than  when  underdone, 
a kidney  is  very  tasteless.  Whatever 
the  mode  of  cooking,  the  core  must  be 
removed  (the  coro  is  the  hard,  fatty 
meat  which  runs  along  the  kidney). 
After  this,  the  kidney  must  be  washed 
in  cold  water  and  vinegar,  a taldc- 
spoonful  to  the  pint,  then  dried.  This 
treatment  removes  a certain  strong, 
and  rather  unpleasant  flavour,  always 
to  be  found  in  an  unwashed  ox  kidney. 
Cost,  about  8d.  per  lb. 

Kidney  to  Broil.— Follow  abovo 
directions,  then  cut  the  kidney  into 
slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
.brush  both  sides  with  warm  butter  or 
clarified  fat,  pepper  each  piece,  but  do 
not  salt  them,  then  cook  them  in  a 
Dutch  oven,  very  gently,  turning 
every  minute,  and  serve  each  on  a 
crouton  or  sippet  of  buttered  toast : 
or  place  the  slices  in  a circle  round  a 
pile  of  mashed  or  fried  potatoes.  Any 
sauce  which  is  suitable  for  steaks  can 
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be  served  with  this,  or  a tiny  pat  of 
maitre  d’hotel  butter  may  be  put  on 
each  slice.  Time,  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour. 

A much  more  digestible  dish,  as  well 
as  one  of  better  flavour,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  soaking  tho  kidney  in  a 
little  warm  stock,  before  cutting  and 
broiling  it. 

ICidney  with.  Hai'icots.— Re- 
quired : a beef  kidney,  a pint  of  small, 
white  haricot  beans,  a carrot,  an  onion, 
and  the  outside  sticks  of  a head  of 
celery,  seasoning,  thickening,  and  a 
little  vinegar  and  dripping.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d. 

Soak  the  beans,  put  them  in  an 
earthen  stew- jar,  with  a quart  of  cold 
water,  or  stock  No.  1 or  2,  an  ounce 
of  dripping,  and  a sprig  of  parsley  and 
thyme.  Cook  them  in  the  oven  for  an 
hour,  then  add  the  celery  and  onion, 
very  finely  sliced  or  minced,  and  the 
carrot,  grated ; return  to  the  oven  for 
another  horn',  then  put  in  the  kidney  in 
thin  slices.  Give  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  more  cooking,  then  season 
.to,  taste,  and  serve  in  a deep,  hot 
dish. 

The  vinegar  is  to  be  added  to  the 
water  for  washing  the  kidney,  and 
instead  of  slicing  it,  it  can  be  cut  into 
thick  pieces,  and  added  with  the  vege- 
tables to  the  stew ; in  this  way  it  is 
less  likely  to  become  hard.  A small 
apple,  grated,  is  a further  improve- 
ment. 

Kidney  with.  Peas.  — Some 
peas-pudding  and  pork  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  way,  and  for  each 
two  pounds  of  pork  an  ox  kidney 
should  be  allowed.  In  dishing,  turn 
the  pudding  on  a dish,  and  put  round 
it  the  kidney,  first  cut  in  slices,  and 
stowed  in  stock,  which  must  be 
seasoned,  browned  and  thickened. 
Serve  some  of  the  gravy  in  a separate 
tureen. 

Liver,  for  Gravy.— Mix  half 
a pound  of  moist  sugar  with . two 
• tablespoonfuls  of  salt.  Rub  the  liver 
well  with  this  mixture,  lay  it  in  a 
shallow  pan,  and  turn  it  and  rub  it 


every  day  for  a week.  Make  a pickle 
by  boiling  a pound  of  salt  and  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  saltpetre  in  a 
gallon  of  water  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Pour  it  when  cold  over  the 
liver,  and  lot  it  remain  in  the  pickle  for 
six  weeks,  turning  it  every  other  day. 
Take  it  out,  drain  it  wrell,  and  hang  it 
in  a cool  place.  When  dry,  it  is  ready 
for  use.  The  liver  should  be  cured  in 
cold  weather.  When  gravy  is  required, 
cut  about  four  ounces  of  the  liver  into 
thin  slices.  Add  a quart  of  cold  water 
and  any  other  suitable  ingredients,  and 
simmer  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Strain  and  serve  after  thickening 
it.  Salt  will  not  be  needed.  Instead 
of  using  the  liver  in  this  way  for  a se- 
parate gravy,  a small  quantity  may  be 
added  to  plain  stews,  to  flavour  and 
colour  the  gravy;  the  liver  must  be 
taken  out  before  the  meat  is  dished. 
Drain  the  liver  from  the  salt  and 
sugar,  before  pouring  the  brine  over 
it.' 

Liver,  Stewed,— This  can  be 
fried  in  the  same  way  as  the  liver 
of  the  calf  or  sheep,  but  is  hard  to 
digest ; if  that  method  is  adopted,  we 
advise  that  it  be  stewed  until  nearly 
done,  then  floured,  and  plunged  into 
hot  fat  to  brown  and  crisp  it ; but  if  the 
“dry”  method  be  more  convenient, 
the  cooking  must  be  very  slow.  To 
stew  it,  cut  it  after  washing,  in  half- 
inch slices,  and  put  it,  with  half  its 
weight  of  fried  onions,  in  plain  gravy 
[see  Gravy  for  Stews),  and  give  it 
from  an  hour  to  two  hours.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  overcook  it,  and  it  is 
sometimes  done  in  an  hour.  After  the 
gravy  has  been  finished  off,  it  should 
be  served,  preferably  with  bacon,  and 
a wall  of  mashed  potatoes  or  other 
vegetables  round  the  dish.  Cost, 
about  4d.  or  5d.  per  pound.  Parsley 
or  sago  will  improve  the  stew,  and  a 
bay-leaf  is  a good  addition. 

Marrow  Bones. — Saw  the  bones 
into  equal  lengths,  and  secure  both 
ends  with  a flour-and- water  paste  ; tie 
a floured  cloth  over,  and  boil  for  two 
hours.  The  water  should  be  boiling 
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•when  they  go  in.  The  cloth  and  paste 
should  then  he  taken  off,  and  a napkin 
pinned  round  the  hones,  which  should 
he  put  upright  on  a hot  dish,  covered 
with  a napkin.  Serve  quickly,  and  as 
hot  as  possible.  Marrow  is  much 
relished  by  epicures ; it  is,  however, 
very  often  digested  with  difficulty. 
Its  nourishing  properties  are  the  same 
as  those  of  fats  generally.  There  are 
other  ways  of  serving  marrow  than 
in  the  hones.  (See  recipes  under  Sa- 
vouries.) Marrow  hones  are  generally 
weighed  and  sold  with  the  silver-side 
of  the  round. 

Olives. — Required : beef,  season- 
ing, stock,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d. 

Cut  two  pounds  of  rump-steak  into 
thin  slices,  and  beat  well  with  a rolling- 
pin  to  make  it  tender.  Lay  over  each  a 
seasoning  of  chopped  herbs,  pepper  and 
salt ; roll  up  the  pieces  separately,  and 
tie  round  with  a narrow  tape.  Put 
in  a stewpan  one  ounce  of  butter,  two 
ounces  of  bacon,  cut  in  thin  slices,  some 
chopped  parsley,  and  enough  stock  to 
make  gravy.  Put  the  rolls  of  steak  in 
the  stewpan,  pressing  them  closely 
together;  cover  with  a piece  of  white 
paper,  and  stew  gently  from  two  to 
three  hours.  When  sufficiently  tender, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  brown  thicken- 
ing, or  flour  and  serve.  A few  drops 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  or  good  store 
sauce,  will  improve  this  dish. 

If  inferior  steak,  or  freshly-killed 
meat  is  used,  sprinkle  it  with  vinegar 
a few  hours  befox-e  cooking.  (For 
other  recipes  see  Entrees  and  Made 
Dishes.) 

Olives  with  Hominy.— Boil 
some  hominy  as  for  Porridge;  pour 
some  plain  stock  over,  and  cook  until  it 
has  absorbed  it ; season  nicely,  and  put 
the  olives,  as  above,  in  the  middle  of  a 
dish,  with  the  hominy  round  it.  Over 
the  latter  put  a little  Cheese  Sauce, 
and  coat  it  with  browned  crumbs. 

This  is  a very  savoury  dish.  An 
ounce  of  hominy  should  bo  allowed  for 
every  two  olives.  Rice  can  be  used  in 


the  same  way,  and  various  other  sauces 
will  serve.  By  some  a nice  brown 
sauce  flavoured  with  cheese  would  be 
relished.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d. 

Ox  Brains.— After  very  careful 
washing  and  drying,  these  may  be 
boiled  in  seasoned  stock  until  firm 
enough  to  slice ; they  should  then  be 
egged  and  crumbed,  and  fried.  The 
stock  in  which  they  are  boiled  may  be 
freed  from  fat,  and  converted  into 
gravy  to  serve  with  them. 

Ox  Brains,  Baked. — Skin  the 
brains,  and  steep  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
little  warm  stock ; then  dry,  and  bake 
in  the  oven,  or  before  the  fire  with  a 
little  dripping  or  bacon  fat  to  baste 
with,  for  about  half  an  hour.  If  par- 
boiled, less  time  will  do.  Serve  with 
fried  potatoes  and  bacon,  or  with  fried 
mushrooms  or  tomatoes,  and  strips  of 
ham  or  bacon. 

Ox  Cheek,  Boned  and  Boiled. 

—Required  : an  ox  cheek,  seasoning, 
dripping,  vegetables,  stock,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.,  but  variable. 

After  the  cheek  has  been  washed 
and  soaked,  take  the  eye  out,  dry  the 
cheek,  and  take  the  meat  off  the  bone 
neatly.  Then  lay  it  outside  down  on 
a board,  scrape  the  bone,  if  any  bits  of 
meat  are  sticking  to  it,  lay  these  on 
the  cheek,  then  dredge  it  over  with 
pepper,  a dust  of  grated  nutmeg,  and 
powdered  herbs ; half  a teaspoonful  or 
so  mixed,  together  with  a tablespoon- 
ful of  freshly-chopped  parsley.  Roll 
it  up  tightly,  and  bind  with  tape; 
string  is  often  used,  but  the  shape 
suffers,  and  the  meat  is  not  so  nice. 
Next,  melt  four  ounces  of  beef  dripping 
in  an  iron  saucepan ; when  hot,  put 
the  meat  in  and  brown  it  well ; give  it 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  turn  it  often. 
Then  pour  off  the  fat,  add  stock  (No.  1 
or  2),  just  warm,  to  cover  the  meat; 
boil  up  and  skim,  then  put  in  vege- 
tables, herbs,  and  spices  of  the  usual 
kind  for  stews,  and  simmer  steadily 
for  three  to  four  hours.  Thicken  and 
flavour  some  of  the  liquor  for  gravy, 
and  serve  the  vegetables  with  the 
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meat ; or  reserve  them,  with  the  rest 
of  the  liquor,  for  soup,  &c. 

Brown  Bice  or  Macaroni,  Hominy 
Fritters,  or  Suet  Dumplinos  may  be 
put  round  the  dish;  or  pickles  of  any 
kind  can  he  sent  separately  to  table. 
The  meat  is  excellent,  when  cold,  for 
breakfast,  &c. 

If  time  is  limited,  the  cheek  may  be 
cooked  unboned.  It  must  be  laid  in  a 
largo  boiling  pot.  For  a very  plain 
dish,  water  can  be  used  instead  of 
stock. 

Ox  Cheek,  Potted.— See  Ox 

Creek  Soup.  Put  the  meat  (or  as 
much  as  may  be  left  over  after  serving 
it  either  in  the  soup,  or  as  a sepa- 
rate dish)  on  a warm  dish,  and  cut  it 
up  small ; keep  the  dish  over  hot 
water,  or  set  it  near  the  fire — the  pro- 
cess is  thereby  assisted.  Mix  on  a 
plate,  supposing  a pound  to  a pound 
and  a half  of  meat,  a small  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  celery-salt  mixed,  a good 
pinch  each  of  black  pepper,  ground 
cloves,  and  allspice,  a small  pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  a saltspoonful  of  herbs  in 
fine  powder ; mix  this  thoroughly  with 
the  meat.  Put  a gill  and  a half  of 
stock  in  a saucepan,  boil  it  down  to  a 
third;  moisten  the  meat  with  it,  and 
press  it  in  a mould  or  brawn  tin.  (See 
Brawn.)  Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

This  is  nice  for  making  sandwiches 
or  for  breakfast.  Horse-radish  scraped, 
and  fresh  parsley,  are  suitable  for  gar- 
nishing it. 

In  all  dishes  of  this  kind,  “ second 
stock,”  or  some  equally  strong,  should 
be  used  if  possible.  If  not  firm  when 
cold,  the  meat  will  not  keep  so  well, 
especially  in  warm  weather. 

Ox  Palates. — Ox  palates  may  be 
served  in  three  or  four  different  ways, 
but  they  always  require  the  same  pre- 
paration. They  deserve  to  be  better 
known  than  they  are,  as  they  are  both 
inexpensive  and  wholesome.  Three  or 
four  are  enough  for  a dish.  To  pre- 
pare them,  dissolve  a handful  of  salt 
in  a gallon  of  lukewarm  water,  put  in 
the  palates,  let  them  lie  for  several 
hours,  and  press  them  frequently  with 


the  fingers  to  draw  out  the  mucus. 
Drain  them,  and  put  them  in  a sauce- 
pan of  cold  water  over  a gentle  fire. 
Let  them  heat  gradually,  and  before 
the  water  boils  lift  them  out  and  scrape 
off  tho  horny  skin  which  covers  the 
roof-part  until  they  look  white  and 
clear.  If  the  water  boils,  the  skin  will 
be  difficult  to  peel  off.  (See  Made 
Dishes.) 

Ox  Tails. — These  are  so  dirty  as 
a rule,  that  they  need  soaking  as  well 
as  washing ; a rub  with  salt  assists  in 
removing  the  dried  blood.  They 
should  be  dried  with  a cloth  before 
cooking  in  any  way,  and  for  delicate 
dishes  they  must  be  blanched  by  put- 
ting on  in  tepid,  or  if  very  dirty,  cold 
water,  and  brought  to  the  boil ; this 
water  is  then  to  be  thrown  away  ; the 
slight  loss  of  nutriment  entailed  by 
this  process  is  sometimes  really  neces- 
sary. When  the  tail  is  to  be  fried 
before  stewing  orbraising,  the  washing 
should  be  done  some  time  before  that 
the  tail  maybe  dry  ; it  will  then  brown 
well.  When  tails  are  cheap,  as  they' 
are  in  some  towns,  theyr  afford  a very 
nourishing  and  economical  dish  ; when 
two  or  three  shillings  is  asked  for  them 
they  become  a luxury  for  the  few. 

Ox  Tail,  Broiled. — After  wash- 
ing and  jointing,  boil  the  tail  in  the 
stock-pot  until  it  is  quite  tender.  The 
tail  will  taste  better  than  if  boiled  in 
water,  and  the  stock  will  be  improved. 
Then  take  it  up,  and  after  it  has 
drained,  season  it,  and  sprinkle  with 
bread  crumbs  ; put  a few  bits  of  butter 
or  dripping  on,  and  cook  in  a Dutch 
oven  until  brown.  Serve  a nice  sauce, 
gravy,  or  vegetable  puree  with  it. 
Cost  of  tail,  very  uncertain.  The  thick 
joint  of  the  tail  is  best  cut  through ; 
sec  below. 

Ox  Tail,  Stewed.— This  is  a 
plain  method.  Just  cover  the  tail  with 
stock  No.  1 or  2,  while  warm ; add  a 
nice  mixture  of  the  usual  vegetables, 
sliced  or  in  dice,  and  some  herbs,  and 
after  skimming,  cook  for  about  three 
hours ; some  cloves  and  peppercorns 
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should  be  put  in  at  first.  Then  season 
and  thicken,  put  in  a little  sauce,  and 
boil  up ; the  vegetables  can  be  sieved, 
or  left  behind,  just  as  preferred.  If 
the  tail  he  floured  and  fried  a little 
•with  an  onion  before  stewing,  it  will 
he  much  better. 

Another  way. — Fry  the  tail,  and 
cook  it  in  stock  No.  4 ; then,  when 
done,  thicken  the  gravy,  and  garnish 
the  dish  with  vegetables  cut  in  dice  and 
boiled  separately.  Or  serve  a puree  of 
onions,  mushrooms,  celery,  or  tomatoes 
with  it.  It  is  desirable  that  the  thick 
part  of  the  tail  be  cut  through  in  the 
contrary  direction ; otherwise,  the  thin 
pieces  will  be  done  too  much  by  the 
time  that  is  ready. 

Ribs,  Roasted.  — The  best 
piece  to  roast  is  the  fore-rib,  and  it 
should  be  hung  for  two  or  three  days 
before  being  cooked.  The  ends  of  the 
ribs  should  be  sawn  off,  the  outside  fat 
fastened  with  skewers,  and  the  strong 


sinew  and  chine  bones  removed.  The 
joint  should  first  be  placed  near  the 
fire,  and  drawn  further  back  until 
done.  Baste  Jfreely  with  clarified  drip- 
ping at  first,  as  there  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient fat  when  first  put  down  ; dredge 
with  flour  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
taking  it  up.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  allow  it  to  burn,  as  it  is  very  easily 
spoiled.  Serve  with  horse-radish 


sauce.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
pound.  Time,  about  fifteen  minutes 
per  pound,  and  fifteen  minutes  over. 

To  carve  ribs  of  beef,  a sharp  knife 
is  necessary,  and  if  it  is  run  along 
between  the  meat  and  the  bones,  the 
carving  will  be  more  cleanly  and 
quickly  done.  The  slices  should  be 
thin,  and  cut  from  a to  h as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Unless  this  is  well 
carved,  it  is  a wasteful  joint,  and  it  is 
more  economical  to  cut  the  end  off  to 
a greater  extent  than  is  usually  done, 
or  it  becomes  dry  and  overdone  by 
the  time  the  thick  part  is  cooked.  This 
can  be  boiled  fresh,  or  may  be  salted 
separately,  or  with  another  lean  piece 
of  meat,  and  if  the  two  are  cooked  and 
eaten  together  a very  good  dish  for 
breakfast  may  be  had  at  little  cost  and 
trouble.  If,  however,  the  butcher  is 
requested,  he  will  cut  the  rib  short 
before  sending  it  home,  but  a trifle 
more  per  pound  must  be  paid 
for  it  if  the  thin  end  is  not  taken. 
( See  dotted  line  in  the  illustra- 
tion. It  indicates  the  portion 
which  may  advantageously  be 
removed.) 

Rolla  Cheese.— Required: 
two  pounds  of  tripe,  the  same 
weight  of  beef  skirt,  seasoning 
and  stock,  vegetables  to  flavour. 
Cost,  about  2s.  9d. 

The  tripe  must  be  prepared 
in  the  usual  way,  then  cut  into 
pieces  about  three  inches  square, 
and  laid  on  a board,  the  rough 
' side  of  the  meat  upwards ; sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper,  first 
mixing  them,  allowing  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  half  as  much 
pepper  to  each  pound  of  meat. 
Then  cut  the  skirt  into  pieces  rather 
smaller,  take  the  skin  off,  lay  a piece 
on  each  piece  of  tripe,  season  it,  and 
roll  up ; tie  the  rolls  with  twine, 
and  drop  them  into  hot  stock,  with 
a bit  of  fresh  vegetable  to  flavour. 
Boil  gently  until  quite  tender,  then 
put  the  rolls  on  a board,  and  press 
them  until  cold.  Serve  with  any  sharp 
sauce,  and  keep  the  rolls  in  a dish 
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witn  a little  vinegar,  if  not  all  required 
at  once. 

Round,  Roasted.  — Hang  the 
meat  as  long  as  possible ; the  upper 
side  ; the  silver  side  is  to  be  removed. 
The  fat  must  be  drawn  over,  and 
skewered,  or  bound  with  tape.  For 
the  cooking,  see  the  following  recipe. 
This  may  be  baked,  so  may  the  rump, 
quite  well  with  care.  [See  chapter  on 
Baking.)  In  localities  where  coals 
are  very  dear,  a large  joint,  roasted  at 
an  open  fire,  is  in  some  families  an 
almost  unknown  luxury ; and  many, 
under  the  impression  that  baked  meats 
are  not  good,  confine  themselves  al- 
most entirely  to  boiled  joints.  Every 
day  brings  some  improvements  in 
ovens,  and  many  quite  large  ones  may 
be  economically  heated.  Those  who 
can  indulge  but  seldom  in  a roast 
should,  therefore,  take  pains  to  perfect 
their  baked  meats.  The  above,  baked, 
and  well  basted — it  cannot  be  basted 
too  much — served  with  a large  thin 
Yorkshire  Pudding,  and  some  sauce, 
hot  or  cold  horse-radish,  .and  plenty  of 
gravy,  is  a most  excellent  dish  while 
hot,  and  a very  useful  one  when  cold. 

Rump,  Roasted.  — Take  as 
much  as  may  be  wanted  from  the 
chump  end  ; tie  it  evenly,  and  cook  as 
a sirloin.  It  can  l e boned  and  rolled, 
but  will  take  much  longer.  It  requires 
a steady  fire,  lots  of  basting  and  good 
gravy,  and  must  be  from  a prime 
animal.  The  longer  it  can  hang  the 
more  tender  it  will  be.  It  can  also  be 
baked.  [See  remarks  above ; serve  it 
with  the  same  adjuncts.) 

Savoury  Beef,  Stewed.— Re- 
quired : some  lean  beef,  six  pounds  or 
so,  from  the  top  of  the  leg,  a teacupful 
of  brown  vinegar,  bacon,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  6d. 

Cut  the  meat  in  a neat  square  shape, 
boil  the  vinegar  with  a bit  of  mace,  a 
dozen  allspice  berries,  and  black  pep- 
percorns, an  inch  of  stick  ginger,  and 
a few  cloves ; after  boiling,  let  it  stand 
till  cold,  then  strain  the  vinegar  over 
the  beef  on  a dish.  Turn  and  baste 
daily  for  four  days,  then  lard  it,  by 


rolling  some  bacon,  cut  in  thick  strips, 
into  ground  herbs  and  mixed  spices, 
and  pushing  it  into  holes  made  with  a 
wooden  skewer  all  over  the  meat.  Lay 
it  in  a pot  that  will  just  hold  it,  put  in 
three  ounces  of  butter,  and  a good 
plateful  of  vegetables,  mixed  as  for 
soup,  and  some  herbs  ; cover,  and  cook 
for  twenty  minutes,  turning  a few 
times,  then  add  a pint  of  stock  from 
beef  bones,  and  some  whole  spices,  and 
stew  for  nearly  three  hours,  turning 
and  basting  every  half  horn-.  If  to  be 
served  hot,  add  more  stock,  thicken  and 
serve  round  it.  If  for  a cold  dish,  let  it 
cool  in  the  gravy,  then  set  aside  until 
quite  cold  and  set, when  it  can  be  glazed, 
or  served  plainly  for  breakfast.  It 
makes  excellent  sandwiches,  salads,  &c. 

During  the  cooking,  more  stock  must 
be  added  to  keep  up  the  quantity.  This 
is  a German  dish. 


Fio.  To.—  Sirloin  of  Beef. 


Sirloin,  To  Carve. — A sirloin 
should  be  cut  with  one  good  firm 
stroke  from  end  to  end  of  the  joint, 
at  the  upper  portion,  making  the  cut 
very  clean  and  even  from  a b to  c. 
Then  disengage  it  from  the  bone  by  a 
horizontal  cut  exactly  to  the  bone,  a 
to  n,  using  the  tip  of  the  knife.  Every 
slice  should  be  clean  and  even,  and  the 
sirloin  should  cut  fairly  to  the  very 
end.  Many  persons  cut  the  under  side 
whilst  hot,  not  reckoning  it  so  good 
cold  ; but  this  is  a matter  of  taste,  and 
so  is  the  mode  of  carving  it.  The 
best  way  is  first  of  all  to  remove  the 
fat  e,  which  chops  up  well  to  make 
puddings,  if  not  eaten  at  table.  Then 
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the  under  part  can  be  cut,  as  already 
described,  from  end  to  end,  f to  g,  or 
downwards,  as  shown  by  the  marks  at 
h.  The  latter  is  the  more  general 
method,  and  the  slices  should  he  rather 
thick;  those  from  the  top  should  be 
.thin.  If  only  the  fillet  is  eaten  while 
hot,  the  top  oE  the  joint  should  be 
glazed,  and  tho  dish  garnished  with 
fresh  parsley  and  scraped  horse-radish ; 
it  will  then  furnish  a most  appetising 
cold  dish. 

Sirloin,  To  Roast. — The  time 
given  to  this  joint' must  depend  mainly 
on  the  taste  of  those  who  partake  of 
it,  for  while  many  prefer  it  very  much 
under-done,  others  like  every  part 
thoroughly  cooked  : in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  then  not  easy  to  prevent  the  end 
becoming  rather  over-done.  If  the 
fire  is  fierce,  a piece  of  greased  paper 
should  be  tied  over  the  end  at  first, 
and  removed  in  time  for  the  meat  to 
brown  nicely.  With  a moderate  fire, 
or  if  the  meat  is  baked,  this  precaution 
is  not  necessary.  The  meat  should  be 
dished  with  a little  gravy  round  it,  the 
rest  served  in  a tureen ; some  horse- 
radish sauce,  and  a Yorkshire  pudding, 
with  sprouts  and  potatoes,  are  favourite 
accompaniments  for  a plain,  family 
dinner. 

The  top  of  a sirloin  is  sometimes 
taken  from  the  bone,  and  rolled ; the 
flap  should  be  inside,  and  the  meat 
tied  with  tape,  and  skewered  firmly. 
It  is  then  easy  to  carve,  but  will  take 
rather  longer  to  cook,  about  twenty 
to  twenty-three  minutes  per  pound. 
In  serving  it,  proceed  as  if  cutting  a 
round  of  beef.  The  fat  and  lean  being 
fairly  distributed,  there  is  practically 
no  waste,  and  the  meat  can  bo  evenly 
carved  to  the  bottom.  The  remains 
will  then  make  a nice  jar  of  potted 
meat,  or  a little  dish  of  mince. 

Skirts.  — These  are  very  good 
grilled,  fried,  or  stewed : they  should 
always  be  skinned.  By  either  of  the 
first  named  methods,  they  may  be 
quickly  cooked.  If  dipped  in  oil 
before  grilling  or  broiling,  and  sprinkled 
with  pepper,  they  are  very  delicious. 


If  fried,  they  can  be  cut  in  strips,  and 
cooked  by  immersion  in  fat,  or  left  in 
large  pieces,  and  cooked  by  the  Dry 
Frying  process.  If  the  gravy  is  made 
in  the  pan,  a little  ketchup  or  sauce 
can  be  added.  Some  will  prefer  them 
plain,  or  with  a pat  of  butter  only. 
An  entire  skirt,  skinned  and  peppered, 
and  folded  over  a time  or  two,  then 
tied  up  to  resemble  a little  joint,  and 
cooked  before  the  fire  or  in  a sharp 
oven,  is  very  delicious  with  horse- 
radish sauce,  and  mashed  or  fried 
potatoes.  Cost,  about  8d.  or  9d.  per 
pound,  and  we  would  strongly  advise 
the  purchase  of  skirts  if  it  is  a ques- 
tion between  them  and  inferior  steaks  ; 
for  the  skirts  will  be  tender  and  of 
good  flavour ; the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  steaks,  unless  of  the  best. 

Skirts  with  Kidney  and 

Mushrooms.— Required:  an  ox  kid- 
ney, a pound  of  beef  skirts,  a pound  of 
mushrooms,  seasoning,  and  a quart  of 
plain  stock,  or  gravy,  as  given  for 
stews.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Cut  the  skirt  and  kidney  up,  and 
brown  them  in  a spoonful  of  melted 
dripping ; add  the  stock,  skim,  and 
put  in  the  prepared  mushrooms,  broken 
up;  stew  for  forty  or  fifty  minutes, 
thicken,  season,  and  add  a few  drops 
of  browning,  and  serve  hot,  with  a 
border  of  toasted  or  fried  bread  cut  in 
triangles. 

To  increase  the  flavour,  wash  the 
peelings  of  the  mushrooms,  and  boil 
them  down  in  a little  stock  or  water ; 
strain,  and  add  to  the  stew. 

This  dish  will  prove  that  a small 
quantity  of  meat  may  be  made  to  go 
a long  way  by  judicious  treatment,  and 
will  be  all  the  nicer  if  some  fried  bacon 
be  used  in  garnishing  it. 

Steak. — This  can  only  be  eaten  in 
perfection  in  cold  weather,  because  in 
summer  the  meat  cannot  be  hung  long 
enough  to  become  tender.  The  chief 
faults  of  steaks  are  insufficient  thick- 
ness, and  an  over-cooked  condition ; 
indeed,  some  steaks  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  horny;  the  dish  is  then  very 
wasteful,  and  extremely  indigestible. 
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The  most  economical  way  for  a family 
to  obtain  steaks,  is  to  hang  the  meat, 
and  cut  it  as  required ; and  when 
joints  are  kept  hanging,  this  can  easily 
be  done,  and  tho  required  thickness 
and  tenderness  are  assured.  Yet,  as  it 
is  possible  to  spoil  an  otherwise  tender 
steak  in  the  cooking,  care  is  always 
necessary.  Under  the  head  of  Grill- 
in'o we  have  given  instructions  for 
that  process,  and  we  would  here  repeat 
the  advice  that  when  the  frying  pan 
is  resorted  to,  the  aim  should  be  to 
imitate  as  far  as  possible  the  grilling 
process.  (See  Dry  Frying.)  It  is  always 
an  improvement  to  give  a steak  a coat- 
ing of  oil,  or  clarified  fat,  good  beef 
dripping  for  instance,  before  cooking  ; 
needless  almost  to  point  out,  the  fat 
should  be  liquid  and  quite  hot. 

Steak  and  Onions.— In  many 
cookery  books  the  recipe  for  the  above 
dish  directs  that  the  steak  be  fried, 
then  kept  warm,  while  the  onions  are 
fried  in  the  same  pan.  Bearing  in 
mind,  however,  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  a steak,  like  a 
chop,  should  be  served  as  soon  as  done, 
we  think  that  the  better  way  is  to  fry 
the  onions  in  one  pan,  while  the  steak 
is  cooked  in  another;  or  to  broil  or 
grill  the  steak,  while  the  onions  are 
fried  ; so  timing  them,  that  both  may 
be  done  together.  ( See  Onions,  Fried.) 
Another  way  is  to  fry  the  onions  a 
little,  then  take  them  up,  and  fry  the 
meat  a little,  just  to  brown  the  sur- 
face ; then  to  drain  off  the  fat,  and  put 
a layer  of  onions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  then  the  steak,  and  a thick  cover- 
ing of  onions  on  the  top.  The  addition 
of  a gill  of  stock,  supposing  a pound 
each  of  meat  and  onions,  and  a sprink- 
ling of  salt  and  pepper,  and  an  hour’s 
gentle  simmering  (more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  onions,  and  the 
quality  of  the  steak)  will  convert  this 
into  a very  tasty  and  digestible  dish. 
Still  another  way  for  this  old-fashioned 
favourite  is  to  cook  the  sliced  onions 
in  a shallow  tin,  in  a sharp  oven,  while 
the  meat  is  cooked:  or  small  onions, 
baked  or  stewed,  may  be  served  instead. 


Many  other  combinations  of  steak 
and  vegetables  may  be  prepared  on  the 
above  lines. 

Steak,  Fried. — Cut  the  steak  an 
inch  ora  trifle  less  in  thickness  ; if  too 
fat,  trim  off  any  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  eaten,  and  add  it  to  the  fat  which  is 
to  be  used  for  frying,  Ac. ; pepper  and 
flour  it  a little,  then  lay  it  in  a clean 
frying  pan,  in  which  an  ounce  of  clari- 
fied fat  has  been  heated.  It  must  be 
quite  hot,  but  not  burnt ; a watchful 
eye  is  very  important,  as  so  small  a 
quantity  quickly  changes  from  the 
right  degree  of  heat  to  a burnt  condi- 
tion. After  a minute  or  less  on  one 
side,  turn  on  the  other,  then  raise  the 
pan,  and  turn  often  until  done.  Re- 
member that  the  better  the  meat  the 
quicker  may  be  the  cooking.  Give 
from  eight  to  fifteen  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  thickness,  quality,  weather,  and 
whether  liked  well-done  or  much 
under-done.  Generally,  it  is  right 
when  the  gravy  clots  on  the  surface, 
and  the  meat  is  firm  to  the  touch.  (See 
Dry  Frying  for  further  details  of  the 
final  treatment.) 

Steak  in  Gravy.— This  has  the 
merit  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  is 
usually  much  enjoyed.  Take  a thick 
steak,  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a half, 
and  a pound  or  rather  more  in  weight : 
pepper  it  on  both  sides,  and  flour  it 
slightly.  Then  put  it  in  a fire-proof 
china  stew  jar,  with  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  beef  gravy.  Cook  it 
in  a gentle  oven  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  more  or  less  according  to  quality, 
&c.  It  should  be  turned  when  half 
done,  and  salt  added  ten  minutes  before 
it  is  taken  up. 

A thick  mutton  steak  from  the  leg 
is  excellent  in  the  same  way. 

A simply-cooked  vegetable  should 
be  served  with  this,  and  if  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  toughness,  a teaspoonful 
of  French  vinegar  should  be  added  to 
the  meat,  but  if  well  hung,  and  cooked 
gradually,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
tender. 

Steak,  Boasted.  — In  small 
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families,  where  little  joints  are  the 
rule,  a nice,  thick  steak,  say  two  inches, 
and  two  pounds  in  weight,  will  afford 
a nice  little  roast,  or  it  may  be  baked. 
In  either  case,  pepper  and  Hour  it ; 
baste  it  well  at  starting;  give  it  a few 
minutes’  sharp  cooking,  then  reduce 
the  heat.  It  will  take  about  forty 
minutes, less  if  liked  under-done.  It  can 
also  be  nicely  cooked  in  a saucepan.  (See 
Heart  Roasted  in  a Saucepan.) 

If  cut  rather  thinner,  it  may  be 
spread  with  veal  stuffing,  then  rolled 
and  tied  with  tape,  and  covered  with  a 
buttered  paper,  and  cooked  as  above. 
A morsel  of  anchovy  paste,  or  a 
spoonful  of  essence  will  improve  the 
stuffing.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  3d. 

stewed  Beef.— This  is  an  ex- 
cellent recipe.  Required  : six  pounds 
of  lean  meat,  half  a pound  of  fat  salt 
pork,  a turnip,  a carrot,  a parsnip,  an 
onion,  an  apple,  a tablespoonful  each  of 
salt,  French  vinegar,  store  sauce,  and 
tomato  pulp,  six  pints  of  hot  water,  a 
teaspoonful  of  mixed  spice,  a sprig 
each  of  thyme,  parsley,  marjoram,  and 
a bay  leaf,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
celery  seed.  The  last  named,  with  the 
herbs,  to  be  tied  up  in  a muslin  bag. 
Cost,  about  4s.  Gd.  to  5s. 

Cut  the  meat  from  the  shoulder,  and 
divide  the  pork  into  strips ; push  them 
; in  the  meat  until  lost  to  sight,  and 
brown  the  vegetables  in  a little  hot 
dripping.  Put  in  all  the  rest,  salt 
excepted,  bring  to  the  boil,  and  put  in 
the  meat ; give  it  three  hours’  cooking, 
or  more  if  necessary.  The  apple  can  be 
grated,  or  cut  up.  Cover  the  stewpan, 
and  put  an  iron  or  weight  on  the  lid  to 
keep  in  the  steam ; when  half  done  turn 
the  meat,  cover  again,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  time  thicken  the  liquor  with 
browned  flour,  until  like  good  cream ; 

I add  the  salt  and  a little  cayenne,  and 
serve  some  of  the  gravy  with  the  meat. 
Keep  the  rest  back ; with  the  sieved 
vegetables  it  will  make  a nice  tureen 
of  soup.  A teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar 
may  be  added  when  there  is  fear  that 
the  meat  will  he  tough  ; it  will  improve 
it  considerably.  If  from  the  leg,  or 


shin,  longer  time  must  be  allowed  than 
for  the  shoulder. 

Stewed  Beef,  Welsh.  — Re- 
quired : meat,  vegetables,  &c.  Cost, 
variable,  but  an  economical  dish.  After 
bringing  the  meat  and  gravy  to  the 
boil,  in  the  propoi’tion  of  a pint  to  a 
pound,  some  leeks  and  young  turnips 
should  be  put  in,  in  time  to  be  tender 
by  the  end  of  the  cooking : chopped 
parsley  is  essential,  and  a thickening 
of  rice  or  barley  must  not  be  forgotten. 
All  stews  containing  barley  need  care- 
ful watching  and  stirring,  to  prevent 
burning.  If  convenient,  the  barley 
may  be  separately  parboiled,  in  plain 
water  or  stock,  and  added  to  the  stew 
to  finish,  with  the  liquid  in  which  it 
was  cooked.  A grated  carrot  is  a 
further  improvement  to  this.  The 
stew  should  be  quite  thick  with  vege- 
tables. It  resembles  the  Scotch  dish 
called  Hotch  Potch. 

Stuffed  and  Stewed  Beef. — 

Required : meat,  stuffing,  and  vege- 
tables, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
3s.  3d.,  exclusive  of  adjuncts.  Take 
the  bone  from  a piece  of  beef  of  four 
pounds  weight,  the  upper  part  of  the 
shin,  then  fill  it  with  veal  stuffing,  or  use 
any  other  kind  preferred.  Put  the  meat 
on  a soup  plate,  and  set  it  in  a large 
saucepan  on  the  top  of  a weight,  or  any- 
thing that  will  raise  itafew  inches  abovo 
the  bottom  of  the  saucepan.  Then  pour 
in  hot  water,  just  to  create  steam.  On 
the  top  of  the  meat  put  some  slices  of 
Spanish  onion,  and  a few  ounces  of 
bacon  cut  in  strips ; j ust  moisten  with 
a tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a little 
bone  stock.  Cover,  and  cook  until  tho 
meat  is  done,  about  four  hours,  then 
serve  with  any  nice  gravy  or  sauce, 
and  the  liquid  from  the  plate  added 
to  it.  The  water  must  be  renewed  as 
required,  and  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  plate ; a round  shallow  baking  tin 
answers  equally  well. 

This  is  a most  excellent  dish,  tender, 
and  of  good  flavour ; a dish  of  rice  or 
vegetables  should  be  served  with  it. 

Instead  of  a weight,  a meat  stand 
can  be  used,  or  a stand  such  as  is  used 
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for  irons,  and  an  oval  tin  will  serve 
instead  of  a round  plate  or  tin.  In 
short,  the  materials  employed  aro 
capable  of  variation ; the  thing  to 
grasp  is  the  principle.  The  water 
should  boil  steadily  the  whole  time, 
and  if  of  sufficient  depth,  dumplings 
may  bo  boiled,  and  served  with  the  meat. 
Marrow  dumplings  are  very  good. 

Sweetbreads.  — Much  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  animal, 
whether  these  are,  or  are  not,  worth 
the  cooking  ; sometimes  they  are  good 
if  carefully  cooked,  but,  at  the  best,  are 
naturally  of  a stronger  and  coarser 
nature  than  those  of  other  animals. 
They  must  be  trimmed,  and  boiled  in 
a little  stock,  seasoned  with  herbs, 
vegetables,  and  spice  ; then  they  may 
be  fried  or  broiled.  The  juice  of  a 
lemon  may  be  served  with  them,  or  a 
piquant  gravy  or  sauce.  Or  they  can 
be  curried,  or  added  to  a dish  of  stewed 
ox  cheek,  or  some  similar  preparation. 
They  can  also  be  served  with  liver. 

Tripe. — There  are  five  kinds  of 
tripe,  viz.,  the  blanket  or  double,  the 
honeycomb,  monk’s  hood,  reed,  and 
another,  eaten  only  in  Scotland.  The 
double  and  honeycomb  are  generally 
most  highly  esteemed,  and  sold  at  the 
highest  pi’ice.  Tripe  is  nourishing 
and  very  easily  digested.  As  sold  at 
the  tripe  shops  it  is  usually  dressed, 
and  only  requires  re-heating,  or  rather 
re-cooking  (in  one  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  it  may  be  served)  as  it  is 
seldom  boiled  enough.  If  bought  in 
the  raw  state,  it  must  be  soaked  in 
salt  and  water  for  some  hours,  then 
steeped  for  a short  time  in  hot  water 
with  a morsel  of  soda  in.  It  is  then 
ready  for  scraping,  after  which  it  is 
blanched,  then  boiled.  In  our  recipes, 
dressed  tripe  is  referred  to  ; i.e.  tripe 
cooked  until  almost  done. 

Cost  of  tripe  varies  ; it  is  generally 
fi'om  6d.  to  9d.  per  pound,  according 
to  kind.  (See  Index,  for  recipes  other 
than  the  following.) 

Tripe  ancl  Onions.— Required : 
tripe,  onions,  seasoning,  milk,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d.  inclusive. 


Have  ready  a couple  of  pounds  of 
tripe,  with  enough  of  the  liquor  to 
cover  it ; bring  to  the  boil,  and  add  a 
pound  or  more  of  onions  in  quarters 
or  halves,  and  cook  until  they  are 
tender.  If  very  large,  parboil  the 
onions  separately.  Add  towards  the 
end  of  the  cooking  about  half-a-pint 
of  milk,  mixed  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  or  more  of  flour;  boil  up,  cook 
for  ten  minutes  longer,  season  to  taste, 
and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  The  tripe 
should  bo  in  convenient  pieces  for 
serving,  and  the  onions  and  gravy 
poured  over  it.  For  a plainer  dish, 
thicken  the  tripe  liquor,  and  omit  the 
milk.  Celery  can  be  used  instead  of 
onions. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  tripe  in  its 
liquor  until  done,  and  have  ready  a 
pint  or  more  of  onion  sauce  for  each 
pound.  Drain  the  tripe,  and  pour  the 
onion  sauce  all  over  it.  Serve  as  hot 
as  possible. 

Another  way. — Prepare  onion  sauce 
as  above,  but  make  it  a trifle  thinner, 
and  simmer  the  tripe  in  it  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  after  it  has  been 
previously  boiled  until  tender.  This 
dish  is  excellent;  the  tripe  gains  in 
flavour,  and  the  sauce  is  improved  by 
the  tripe.  Fried  onions,  mixed  with 
thickened  brown  stock,  may  be  used 
instead  of  ordinary  onion  sauce  for  a 
change.  In  this  form,  a little  piquant 
store  sauce  or  ketchup  improves  it. 

Tripe,  Baked.— Required : tripe, 
vegetables,  and  stock  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

Cut  a pound  of  parboiled  tripe  into 
fingers,  pack  in  a jar  with  minced 
celery  and  onions  (the  latter  fried  a 
little)  ; add  herbs,  and  pot  liquor  to 
cover,  and  cook  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Rice  is  a good  thickening  medium,  t 
Season  nicely,  and  add  a dash  of 
vinegar  and  browning.  A few  strips 
of  lean  ham  or  bacon  improve  this 
dish. 

Tripe,  Fried.— Cold  tripe,  cut 
into  fingers  and  coated  with  batter,  or 
beaten  eggs  and  bread  crumbs,  then 
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fried  crisp  and  brown  in  enough  hot 
fat  to  cover,  is  a very  good  dish.  Fried 
onions  are  a common  adjunct,  but 
other  vegetables  may  be  used.  A 
piquant  gravy  or  sauce  may  be  served, 
together  with  sweet  pickles  or  chutney. 
This  is  less  digestible  than  boiled 
tripe. 

Tripe  in  its  own  Liquor.— 

This  is  a simple  and  favourite  mode  of 
serving’.  The  tripe  is  re-heated  in  the 
liquor,  j ust  as  it  comes  from  the  shop ; 
onions  are  boiled  in  the  liquor,  or  apart, 
or  baked,  or  fried,  and  served  with  it ; 
potatoes  are  also  a common  accompani- 
ment. The  liquor  is  often  made  piquant 
by  vinegar,  mustard,  and  herbs  of  some 
sort,  such  as  sage  or  parsley.  Some  per- 
sons prefer  to  dispense  altogether  with 
the  original  tripe  liquor,  and  re-heat  it 
in  fresh  stoclc,  mixed  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  milk  ; a bay  leaf  and  an  onion, 
with  a sprig  of  thyme  and  parsley, 
improve  the  flavour. 

Tripe  in  Savoury  Batter.— 

This  is  very  nice.  (See  Toad  in  the 
Hole.  ) Use  about  a pound  of  cooked 
tripe  in  fingers,  to  a quart  of  batter, 
made  savoury  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
herbs.  (&«Pci>dings.)  When  baked, 
put  a layer  of  fried  onions  on  the  top, 
and  serve  hot  in  squares.  Cost,  about 
Is.  fid. 

Tripe  with  Tomatoes  and 
Spinach. — Required  : two  pounds 
of  tripe,  a tin  of  tomatoes,  a Spanish 
onion,  and  some  plainly  dressed  spinach. 
Cost,  about  2s.  4d. 

The  tripe  should  be  boiled  until 
done,  and  cut  in  pieces  ready  for  ser- 
ving. Put  the  contents  of  the  tin  of 
tomatoes  through  a colander  into  a 
saucepan ; add  salt  and  popper  after 
the  pulp  has  boiled  up  ; squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  put  in  the 


onion,  first  chopped  very  small,  and 
scalded  : boil  for  ten  minutes.  Then 
thicken  with  an  ounce  of  flour  and 
butter,  lay  in  the  tripe,  and  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour  dish  it,  with  the  spinach  in 
little  heaps  round  the  dish. 

For  a superior  dish,  lay  a poached 
egg  on  each  bed  of  spinach,  and  put 
little  rolls  of  fried  bacon  in  between. 

Tripe  with  Vegetables.— 

Required  : tripe,  vegetables,  apples, 
seasoning,  &e.  Cost,  about  Is.  fid., 
for  a pound  of  tripe,  &c.  An  American 
breakfast  dish.  The  tripe  must  be 
boiled  the  day  before  it  is  wanted, 
and  pressed  between  two  dishes. 
When  required,  cut  it  in  strips  or 
squares,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  then  dip  in  beaten  egg,  in  which 
a little  French  mustard  has  been  mixed. 
Coat  with  cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  in 
hot  fat  until  brown.  Have  the  vege- 
tables ready,  round  a hot  dish.  They 
should  consist  of  sliced,  grilled  toma- 
toes, see  Gkilled  Tomatoes,  Ameri- 
can ; and  carrots  and  turnips,  par- 
boiled and  fried;  see  recipes.  These 
may  be  in  slices  or  any  fancy  shapes. 
Here  and  there,  amongst  the  vege- 
tables, put  a little  heap  of  apple  puree, 
prepared  as  follows Bake  two  large 
apples  in  then-  skins — supposing  a 
pound  of  tripe — scoop  out  the  pulp, 
and  mix  in  a little  white  sugar,  a pinch 
I of  allspice,  and  ground  ginger,  and  a 
dust  of  cayenne.  Or,  instead  of  the 
above  way,  spread  the  slices  of  tomato 
with  this  mixture.  Serve  very  hot, 
and  send  chutney  to  table  with  it.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  this  dish  is  as 
palatable  at  any  other  meal  as  at 
breakfast;  and  would  add  that  fried 
onions,  in  place  of  the  carrots  and 
turnips,  furnish  a pleasant  variety, 
which  will  commend  itself  to  those 
who  indulge  in  our  well  known  dish 
of  tripe  with  onion  sauce. 
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YEAL. 

Veal  is  considered  best  when  the  animal  is  from  two  to  three  or  four 
months  old.  The  flesh  of  the  bull  calf  is  most  suitable  for  joints,  being 
firmer  in  grain,  and  fuller  in  flavour,  but  the  cow  calf  is  whiter,  and  there- 
fore preferred  for  many  dishes ; the  fillet,  too,  is  esteemed  on  account  of 
the  udder,  which  is  largely  used  for  forcemeat,  particularly  by  French 
cooks. 

In  choosing  veal,  look  out  for  a nice  coloured  flesh,  free  from  bruises, 
and  the  fat  of  a pinkish  white ; a small  kidney,  well  surrounded  by  fat, 
proves  good  condition.  The  suet  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  should  be 
sweet  to  the  smell,  and  firm  to  the  touch,  with  no  spots  or  blemishes : the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  sweetbread.  Yeal  has  a tendency  to  turn  very 
quickly,  and  is  most  unwholesome  if  the  least  tainted;  it  should  not  be 
kept  more  than  a day  or  two  in  hot  weather,  though,  if  eaten  quite  fresh, 
it  is  apt  to  be  tough.  To  assist  it  in  keeping,  the  pipe  should  be  taken 
from  the  loin,  the  skirt  taken  from  the  breast,  and  the  inside  wiped  and 
floured.  It  is  a good  plan  to  put  it  in  boiling  water  for  a few  minutes, 
then  in  cold,  until  it  is  cool ; dry  it,  and  hang  it  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house  until  wanted. 

No  meat  is  more  generally  useful  for  gravies,  soups,  and  made  dishes ; 
and  none  is  more  insipid  in  itself,  and  consequently  more  dependent  upon 
judicious  seasoning. 

With  regard  to  the  digestibility  of  veal,  the  opinion  amongst  medical 
and  other  authorities  seems  to  be  almost  universal,  that  the  suffering 
sometimes  caused  by  it  is  due,  for  the  most  paid, 
to  its  highly  gelatinous  nature,  as  this  renders 
mastication  difficult : and  there  seems  good  reason 
for  the  belief,  when  one  remembers  that  many 
people  can  eat  braised  or  stewed  veal  without! 
discomfort,  who  suffer  from  a meal  of  roast  veal, 
particularly  if  eaten  cold.  At  any  rate,  thereseems 
no  reason  to  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
composition  of  the  flesh  itself  which  should  give 
rise  to  suffering,  where  it  can  be  perfectly  mas- 
ticated. Here,  as  elsewhere,  each  must  be  a law 
unto  himself.  ( See  also  Invalid  Cookery.) 

The  annexed  diagram  shows  the  usual  method 
of  cutting  up  a calf  - 

1.  The  Loin.  2.  The  Chump,  consisting  of  the 
rump  and  hock  bone.  3.  The  Fillet.  4.  The 
Hincl-knuckle.  5.  The  Fore-knuckle.  6.  The 
Neck.  7.  The  Breast.  8.  The  Shoulder.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  head  and  feet,  and  the  pluck, 
which  consists  of  the  heart,  liver,  lights,  milt, 
skirt,  nut,  and  the  sweetbreads  : of  the  latter  there 
T are  two,  one  from  the  throat,  and  the  other  called  the 
' J'  ikg  of’.  ' ‘ heart  sweetbread,  the  larger  and  dearer,  if  sold  alone. 
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Wo  would  again  urge  the  importance  of  long,  slow  cooking.  A joint 
of  veal,  with  the  slightest  appearance  of  rawness,  will  prove  unwhole- 
some ; it  should  be  of  an  uniform  whiteness  right  through  to  the  bone ; 
and,  in  order  that  the  colour  may  be  preserved,  A'eal  should  never  be  laid 
upon  a dish  before  cooking  for  any  length  of  time ; the  very  pressure 
causes,  not  only  discolouration,  but  taint.  This  may  be  said  to  an  extent 
of  all  meat,  but  especially  emphasised  in  the  case  of  veal. 

See  also  Stocks,  Soups,  Sauces,  Entries,  &c.,  Cold  Meat 
Cookery,  Pastry,  Pies  and  Puddings,  and  Invalid  Cookery. 


Calf’s  Brains.— See  page  237. 

Calf’s  Brains,  Cakes  of.— See 

Sheep’s  Brains,  and  make  the  cakes 
as  there  given,  using  the  herbs  that 
are  generally  employed  for  veal  force- 
meat. (See  also  Brain  Fritters.) 

Calf’s  Chitterlings  (Fraise  or 
Crow). — These  are  the  different  names 
given  to  the  fat  round  the  stomach  of 
the  calf,  which  forms  in  some  parts  a 
favourite  dish.  First  wash  and  cleanse 
them  very  thoroughly  ; leave  them  for 
twelve  hours  in  salt  and  water,  then 
put  in  boiling  water  for  twenty 
minutes,  dip  in  cold  water,  and  drain 
them.  Cut  them  up  in  small  pieces, 
and  put  in  a boiling  pot,  with  a few 
slices  of  bacon,  a small  onion,  a clove 
or  two,  a little  salt,  some  peppercorns, 
and  a bay  leaf.  Add  some  weak  stock, 
and  boil  until  done,  then  reduce  the 
gravy,  thicken  and  flavour  with  vine- 
gar or  lemon  juice — or  make  parsley 
sauce,  or  any  other  kind  preferred — 
and  serve  very  hot.  Cost  • uncertain, 
often  very  cheap. 

Another  way.  When  nearly  done, 
take  up  the  chitterlings,  and  coat  with 
thick,  plain  batter  ; fry  crisp,  and 
serve  with  fried  parsley.  Sometimes 
they  are  talc  on  up  when  half  boiled, 
then  brushed  with  bacon  fat  or  drip- 
ping, and  baked  brown.  Brown  gravy 
should  be  served  with  them,  or  a brown 
sauce. 

Calf’s  Ears.  — Tako  as  many 
ears  as  may  be  wanted;  they  should 
be  cut  rather  deeply,  then  scalded  to 
remove  the  hair,  and  most  thoroughly 


cleansed.  For  a plain  dish,  they  may 
be  boiled  until  tender  in  water  or 
stock,  or  in  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water ; or,  when  half  done,  they  can 
be  taken  up,  and  stuffed  with  any 
forcemeat  suitable  for  veal,  and  tied  up 
with  thread.  Then  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  some  of  the  liquor 
in  which  they  were  parboiled,  and 
finish  the  cooking,  flavouring  and 
thickening  in  the  usual  way.  Or  they 
can  be  put  back  in  the  pot,  and  finished 
off,  then  drained,  and  served  with  a 
nice  sauce,  or  puree  of  vegetables  and 
gravy,  and  the  liquor  reserved  for 
soup. 

When  elaborately  dressed  they  arc 
served  as  an  entree. 

Calf’s  Peet.  — Calf’s  feet  are 
generally  prepared  for  boiling  by  the 
butcher ; but  if  this  is  not  done,  they 
should  be  put  into  water  just  upon  the 
point  of  boiling,  and  kept  in  it  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  when  the  hair  must 
be  scraped  off,  the  hoofs  knocked  off 
on  the  edge  of  the  sink,  the  claws 
split,  and  the  fat  that  is  between  them 
taken  away.  They  must  then  bo 
washed  with  scrupulous  care  and 
nicety,  first  in  salt  and  water ; they 
should  then  be  left  under  running 
water  for  a time.  When  required  very 
white,  they  should  be  bleached,  by 
putting  them  in  cold  water  with  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  bringing  them  to 
the  boil,  then  rinsing  them  in  cold 
water.  This  is  also  called  blanching. 
Remember  in  cooking  by  boiling,  &c., 
to  put  them  on  in  hot  or  boiling  stock 
or  water*  if  the  nutriment  is  to  be 
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retained  ; -when  for  jelly,  they  must  go 
on  in  cold  water.  They  cannot  be 
boiled  too  slowly,  and  the  time  should 
be  from  three  to  four  hours  when  the 
meat  is  to  bo  served,  and  much  longer 
when  the  extraction  of  all  the  gelatino 
is  the  chief  object.  Cost,  from  4d.  to 
5d.  each  generally. 

Calf’s  Feet  with  Sauce.  {See 
the  Eecipes  for  Calf’s  Feet  Soup.) — 
Serve  the  feet,  or  part  of  them,  and 
make  a sauce  by  thickening  a portion 
of  the  soup,  and  adding  any  nice  store 
sauce,  or  some  pickles  ; or  serve  either 
of  the  brown  piquant  sauces  given  in 
Hot  Sauces.  If  white  sauce  is  pre- 
ferred, fennel,  parsley,  caper,  lemon, 
celery,  or  onion,  may  be  used.  It  should 
be  poured  over  the  feet,  and  be  thick 
enough  to  coat  them.  If  the  bones 
are  all  removed  the  feet  are  more  con- 
veniently served.  Remember  to  give 
the  bones  a further  cooking  for 
“second  stock.” 

Calf’s  Head. — For  the  prepara- 
tion of  this,  see  the  recipe  for  Mock 
Tuiitle  Soup.  If  -the  head  is 
wanted  for  dinner,  put  it,  after 
washing,  in  a sauccjian,  with  well 
cleansed  vegetables  in  slices  (as  tur- 
nips, carrots,  onions,  and  celery),  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  and  some  white  pep- 
percorns, and  enough  boiling  water  to 
cover  it.  Boil  up,  adding  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  carefully  remove  any  scum. 
Then  cook  steadily,  skimming  as  re- 
quired until  done.  A very  large  head 
may  take  four  hours  or  more  ; a very 
small  one  may  be  done  in  less  than 
three  hours.  The  part  called  the 
horn,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and 
marked  c to  d,  takes  a long  time; 
when  that  is  tender,  the  head  is  ready 
to  take  up.  It  should  not  bo  allowed 
to  fall  from  the  bones,  but  should 
leave  them  readily  when  carved.  The 
meat  is  improved  in  colour  by  blanch- 
ing-, i.e.  putting-  it  in  cold  water,  and 
bringing  it  to  the  boil,  then  rinsing  it, 
and  covering  with  the  boiling  water. 
The  tongue  should  be  skinned,  and 
dished  with  the  brains  round  it,  and 
the  head  may  be  covered  with  plain 


melted  butter,  parsley  sauce,  or  other 
suitable  kind.  Or  the  brains  can  bo 
beaten  up,  and  added  to  a pint  of 
parsley  or  egg-sauce,  some  of  which 
should  be  put  round  the  tongue,  and 
the  rest  over  the  head.  To  prepare  the 
brains  see  Calf’s  Bhains  in  Made  Dishes. 
The  bones  should  be  put  back  in  the 
pot,  and  cooked  for  a few  hours  longer 
for  soup. 

The  meat  will  look  nicer  if  the  head 
be  tied  in  a clean  cloth;  great  care 
being  taken  that  no  soap  is  left  in  it. 
For  purposes  of  this  kind  special 
cloths  should  be  kept,  and  separately 
washed,  or  the  meat  will  acquire  a 
most  objectionable  flavour.  We  would 
remind  the  reader  that  a head  with 
a skin  on  will  be  most  nutritious,  but 
will  take  longer  to  boil.  During  tho 
boiling,  nearly  a tablespoonful  of  salt 
may  be  added,  a little  put  in  from 
time  to  time  will  assist  the  scum  to 
rise.  For  a perfectly  plain  dish,  no 
vegetables  need  be  put  in,  but  they 
are  a great  improvement  to  the  flavour 
of  the  meat. 

Cost,  about  3s.  or  4s.  when  in  full 
season.  Sometimes,  from  os.  to  8s. 
may  bo  given. 

To  carve  the  head,  commence  with 
long  slices,  shown  by  the  dotted 


Fig.  77.— Calf's  Head,  to  Carve. 


lines  a to  n.  With  each  of  these, 
serve  a cut  of  what  is  called  the 
throat  sweetbread;  this  lies  at  the 
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fleshy  part  of  the  nock  end.  Cut  also 
some  slices  from  c to  u ; they  are  very 
gelatinous  and  delicate ; a small  portion 
should  he  served  to  each  person.  The 
tongue  and  brains  are,  as  a rule,  put 
upon  a separate  dish;  thin  slices  of 
the  tongue  should  be  given  to  each, 
together  with  a spoonful  of  the  brains. 
The  flesh  round  the  eye  is  considered 
the  tit-bit  by  some  people,  and  deep 
in  the  sockets  are  other  choice  bits. 
To  remove  these,  make  a circular 
cut  in  the  part  marked  e.  First 
put  the  knife  in  slanting  at  f,  insert- 
ing the  point  at  the  dotted  line,  and 
driving  it  into  the  centre  under  the 
eye;  then  turn  the  hand  round,  keep- 
ing the  circle  of  the  dotted  line  with 
the  blade  of  the  knife,  the  point  still 
in  the  centre.  The  eye  will  come  out 
entire,  cone-shaped  at  the  under  part, 
when  the  circle  is  completed  by  the 
knife.  The  lower  jaw  must  next  be 
removed,  beginning  at  c ; and  to  do 
this  properly  the  dish  must  be  turned. 
The  palate  is  also  considered  a dainty, 
and  a little  of  it  should  always  bo 
offered  to  each  guest. 

Some  people  find  it  easier  to  carve  a 
calf’s  head  if  divided,  and  each  half 
laid  flat  on  a dish. 

Calf’s  Head  Brawn.  — Make 
. this  as  directed  for  Buawn  under 
Pork.  One  or  two  calf ’s  feet  will  be 
an  improvement.  In  preparing  the 
head  for  pickle,  remove  the  brains  and 
the  soft  bones  from  the  nose. 

A brawn  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
calf’s  head  and  pig’s  head,  with  a 
tongue  of  each  sort,  is  a pleasant  dish, 
and  less  rich  than  pork  brawn.  Cost, 
about  Sd.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

Calf’s  Head,  Hashed. — Re- 
quired : Calf’s  head,  beef,  ham,  &c., 
d,us  below.  Cost,  variable.  This  is 
■ very  economical.  If  half,  or  nearly, 
I of  a cold  calf’s  head  be  handy,  put  all 
d the  bones,  broken  up,  into  the  liquor, 
and  add  a fried  onion,  a couplo  of 

) ounces  of  lean  ham,  and  a scrap  of 
fresh  beef,  or  milt,  a clove  or  two,  and 
some  peppercorns.  Boil  down  to  a 
• quart,  then  strain,  aqd  thicken  the 


gravy  with  browned  flour  ; flavour 
with  lemon  juice,  salt,  and  pepper, 
then  put  in  the  meat  in  nice  pieces, 
and  lot  it  heat  through.  Pour  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  put  cooked  vegetables 
round. 

This  will  be  more  savoury  if  the  ham 
and  beef  be  fried  with  the  onion. 
.Some  cooked  carrots,  if  at  hand,  can 
be  cut  in  dice,  and  heated  in  the  gravy, 
and  served  with  the  meal.  Stuffed 
tomatoes  may  be  served  with  this,  and  , 
little  sausages  or  forcemeat  balls  are 
equally  suitable. 

A brown  caper  sauce  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent medium  for  the  re-heating  of 
calf’s  head  or  feet. 

Calf’s  Heart. — Prepare  and  cook 
by  any  of  the  recipes  given  for  sheep’s 
or  lamb’s  hearts,  allowing  longer  time ; 
about  an  hour  and  a half  will  be  re- 
quired. Cost,  from  10d.  upwards. 

Or  follow  the  directions  for  ox 
heart,  reducing  the  time  in  proportion 
to  the  size.  If  slowly  cooked  they  aro 
tender. 

Calf’s  Heart  with  Tongue. 

— Required : Heart,  tongue,  vege- 

tables, &c.,  as  below.  This  is  a very 
savoury  dish.  Have  the  heart  nicely 
baked  or  roasted,  and  boil  a tongue 
which  has  been  pickled  for  three  or 
four  days,  in  the  pickle  given  for 
tongues,  beef,  &c. 

The  tongue  should  be  skinned  and 
dredged  -with  browned  crumbs,  then  cut 
through  the  centre  lengthwise,  and  put 
on  a dish  with  the  heart  between  the 
halves.  At  each  end  of  the  heart  put 
little  heaps  of  cooked  celery,  or  small, 
stewed  onions,  and  serve  a piquant 
sauce  or  gravy  separately.  A few 
croutons  improve  the  dish.  Cost  of 
heart,  about  lOd. 

Calf’s  Heart  with  Veal.— Pre- 
pare a nice  veal  hash  or  mince  (nee 
Index),  and  pour  it  overathick  slice  of 
toasted  or  fried  bread.  Stuff  and  roast 
the  heart ; cut  it  in  slices ; lay  these 
over  the  minco,  and  coat  them  with 
more  mince.  Sprinkle  chopped  parsley 
on  the  top,  and  put  filed  tomatoes  or 
mushrooms  about  the  dish-  Serve 
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hot,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  as 
heart  soon  cools.  If  convenient,  a 
kidney  can  be  minced  and  added  to  the 
veal.  Cost,  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  9d. 

Calf’s  Liver  a 1 ’Ameri- 
can!, e. — Required : liver,  pork,  sauce, 
and  seasoning.  After  washing  and 
drying  a pound  of  liver,  cut  slits  in  it 
half  an  inch  apart,  and  put  in  each  a 
strip  of  fat  pork,  which  may  be  fresh  or 
salted;  it  should  be  laid  in  lengthwise, 
and  if  first  seasoned  with  sweet  herbs 
and  grated  lemon  peel  is  much  nicer. 
Then  flour  the  surface,  pepper  it  well, 
and  bake  until  tender ; a little  stock 
should  be  put  in  the  pan,  and  used  for 
basting.  The  surface  should  also  bo 
brushed  a time  or  two  with  oil  or 
butter. 

When  done,  add  some  piquant  sauce 
to  that  in  the  pan,  boil  up,  and  season, 
and  pour  round  the  liver.  Carve 
across  the  slices  of  fork. 

A pig’s  liver  may  be  cooked  similarly, 
and  if  preferred,  apple  sauce  may 
be  served  with  it  instead  of  piquant 
sauce.  A curry  sauce  is  also  suitable, 
in  which  case  boiled  rice  should  be 
sent  to  table.  Cost  of  liver,  about  9d. 
per  pound. 

Calf’s  Liver,  Baked. — Wash 
and  dry  the  liver,  flour  and  pepper  it 
slightly,  then  lay  on  a few  slices  of 
fat  bacon  ; cook  it  in  a moderate  oven, 
basting  sometimes  with  the  bacon  fat. 
When  nearly  done,  take  the  bacon  off, 
and  sprinkle  raspings  or  fresh  bread- 
crumbs over  ; brown  the  surface  nicely, 
and  serve  with  plain  gravy  made  in 
the  tin,  or  a sauce  as  given  in  above 
recipe. 

Time,  about  an  hour  and  a half,  for 
a whole  liver.  A piece  of  paper, 
coated  with  bacon  fat,  or  dripping, 
may  be  used  in  place  of  bacon. 

Calf’s  Liver  and  Bacon 
with  French  Beans. — Required: 
half  a pound  of  calf’s  liver,  four 
ounces  of  bacon,  a large  onion,  season- 
ing, vegetables,  eggs,  and  sauce  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d,  to  Is,  6d., 
exclusive  of  sauce. 


Cut  the  liver  in  dice ; fry  the  bacon; 
then  take  it  up,  cut  it  in  dice,  and  set 
aside.  l<’ry  the  onions,  sliced  or  minced, 
in  the  bacon  fat  to  a good  brown ; put 
thorn  to  the  bacon,  then  fry  the  liver 
for  seven  or  eight  minutes ; it  should 
be  sprinkled  with  pepper  and  powdered 
herbs.  Put  the  onions  in  a saucepan 
with  half  a pint  of  piquant  sauce  ( see 
Hor  Sauces)  cook  them  until  soft ; add 
the  bacon  and  liver  to  heat,  but  do  not 
boil  again.  Turn  the  whole  into  the 
centre  of  a dish,  and  put  little  heaps 
of  French  beans  with  poached  eggs 
between,  all  round  it.  Sprinkle  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  with  coralline  pepper 
or  chopped  chillies. 

Another  tony. — Boil  the  eggs  hard, 
slice  them,  and  coat  them  with  fried 
bread-crumbs  ; dish  them  in  a ring 
outside  the  beans,  which  should  then 
form  a wall  ; pour  a little  of  the  sauce 
round  them,  and  servo  very  hot. 

Calf’s  Liver  and  Bacon 
with  Okra.  — No  eggs  are  needed 
for  this.  Prepare  the  liver  as  above ; 
put  it  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and 
place  round  it  the  okra,  which  should 
be  heated,  and  freed  from  some  of  its 
liquor.  This  can  be  used  up  in  soups, 
&c.,  see  recipes.  Or  instead  of  using 
piquant  sauce  for  the  liver,  make  okra 
saucefromtheliquor.  (See  Hot  Sauces.) 

Cost  of  liver,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Baked  in  a Caul.— 

Required:  a caul,  bacon,  veal,  force- 
meat, and  seasoning.  Cost,  variable, 
about  2s.  6d.  fora  moderate- sized  dish. 

Line  a dish  with  a veal  caul,  leaving 
as  much  hanging  over  the  sides  as  will 
cover  the  meat  entirely.  Fill  up  with 
small  pieces  of  lean  veal,  slices  of  bacon, 
and  forcemeat  balls ; the  meat  should 
be  seasoned  with  pepper,  cayenne,  and 
ground  mace  or  nutmeg,  lemon  rind 
and  parsley,  chopped,  and  a suspicion 
of  ginger.  Let  bacon  form  the  top 
and  bottom  layers.  Minced  mush- 
rooms can  be  put  in  if  liked.  Fasten 
the  caul  over  the  top,  and  tie.  a few 
folds  of  greased  paper  oyer,  then  bake 
in  a moderato  oven.  Time,  according 
to  quantity  of  meat,  and  depth  of  dish; 
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one  containing  a pound  of  veal  will 
require  an  hour  and  a half. 

This  is  much  liked  generally.  It  is 
often  preferred  plain,  but  gravy  can  be 
served  with  it  if  liked  ; or  brown 
sauce;  with  a flavouring  of  lemon 
juice  cr  mushroom  catsup  is  very 
good. 

Breast  of  Veal.— This  rightly 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  best  end,  and 
the  brisket  end  ; it  may  be  bought 
whole,  or  in  parts ; the  brisket  end 
being  a little  cheaper.  In  carving  it, 
much  depends  upon  the  method  of 
jointing  adopted  by  the  butchor.  If 
the  ribs  have  been  broken  across,  long 
slices  may  be  cut  as  shown  in  the 


diagram  from  A to  is ; or  the  rib  can 
be  cut  right  through  from  c to  d,  then 
divided  at  the  broken  bone  a is.  If  the 
rib  bones  have  not  been  broken,  the 
ribs  have  to  be  served  whole  ; the 
pieces  arc  then  somewhat  awkward- 
looking  on  the  plate.  The  gristly 
portion  may  be  cut  as  shown  in  11  h, 
and  in  a well-cooked  breast  this  is  very 
inviting  and  tender.  Cost,  about  8d. 
per  pound. 

Breast  of  Veal,  Boiled.— If 

the  sweetbread  is  to  be  boiled  with  the 
veal,  let  it  soak  in  water  for  a couple 
of  hours,  then  skewer  it  to  the  veal. 
Put  this  into  a saucepan,  with  boiling 
water  to  cover  it,  lot  it  boil  once  more, 
and  carefully  remove  the  scum  as  it 
rises.  Add  a handful  of  parsley,  atea- 
Spoonful  of  peppercorns,  a blade  of 


mace,  and  a slice  or  two  of  the  white 
part  of  celery.  Serve  on  a hot  dish, 
and  pour  a little  good  onion  sauce  or 
parsley  sauce  over  it.  Send  boiled 
bacon'to  table  on  a separate  dish.  The 
sweetbread  may,  of  course,  be  dressed 
separately.  Time  to  simmer  the  veal, 
about  one  hour  and  a half. 

The  scrag  end  of  the  neck  may  be 
boiled,  and  served  as  above,  or  with 
any  other  suitable  sauce.  Cost,  about 
8d.  per  pound,  without  sweetbread. 

Broiled.— The  breast  or  neck  may 
be  used  for  this.  It  should  be  cooked 
in  the  oven,  or  before  the  fire  until 
three  parts  done,  then  scored  in  even 
lines,  and  seasoned  with  Salt-,  pepper  and 
herbs,  with  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
broiled  at  a clear  fire  until  done.  Or 
it  can  be  grilled  after  the  preliminary 
cooking.  Just  before  serving,  the 
j uice  of  a lemon  should  be  squeezed 
over  it.  Hot  pickles,  or  sweet  pickles, 
can  bo  handed  with  it : or  a little 
brown  gravy  in  which  pickles  have  been 
heated  may  be  served.  (See  also  recipes 
for  piquant  sauces  of  various  kinds.) 

Prepared  as  above,  and  served  with 
grilled  mushrooms,  and  bacon  or  ham, 
the  dish  will  be  acceptable  at  any 
meal.  Cost,  as  above  given. 

Cake  of  Veal. — See  Cold  Meat 
Cookery  for  the  method.  For  superior 
dishes  use  raw  veal,  increasing  the 
time  for  cooking,  and  use  a good  stock 
that  will  be  a firm  jelly  when  cold. 
Bake  it  in  a tin  half  full  of  boiling 
water,  as,  should  the  gravy  dry  up, 
the  cake  will  be  quite  spoiled.  Tho 
water  must  be  replenished  as  required, 
and  the  dish  containing  the  meat,  &c., 
be  tightly  covered,  either  with  a flour- 
and-water  paste,  or  an  old  tin  or  plate 
tied  on  with  greased  paper. 

Chops.  — These  arc  taken  from  the 
loin.  If  the  under  part  is  removed 
and  divided,  the  pieces  become  fillets, 
although  the  term  cutlets  is  frequently 
applied  to  them.  Chops  may  be 
dressed  in  any  of  the  ways  given  for 
cutlets.  Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is.  pep 
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Cold  Veal,  To  He-dvess. — 

Cold  veal  can  be  served  in  various 
ways,  for  which  recipes  aro  given  in  a 
later  chapter.  It  may  be  minced, 
hashed,  moulded,  curried,  or  converted 
into  rissoles,  croquettes  and  the  like 
with  a certainty  of  success  if  tho 
seasoning  be  judiciously  added;  for 
while  no  meat  is  more  insipid  when 
insufficiently  seasoned,  it  should  retain 
its  delicacy  of  flavour ; that  is,  it  must 
not  be  overpowered  by  condiments. 
Amongst  the  most  suitable  adjuncts  to 
dishes  of  veal,  may  be  noted  lemons, 
mushrooms,  tomatoes,  bacon,  ham,  and 
eggs  and  cream.  The  spices  employed 
are  mace,  nutmeg,  cayenne ; every 
herb,  in  moderation,  may  be  brought 
into  play,  while  vegetables,  daintily 
dressed,  are,  to  some  dishes  a real 
necessity.  Cheese  is  also  used  in  veal 
rechauffes,  and  all  sorts  of  Italian 
paste  will  be  found  useful,  either  as 
a part  of  tho  dish,  or  as  a garnish. 

Collops,  Veal.  — Required  : a 
pound  of  veal  from  the  fillet,  a season- 
ing of  pepper,  mace,  grated  lemon  peel 
and  powdered  herbs,  stock,  Ac.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  meat  should  be  in  pieces,  half 
an  inch,  or  rather  more,  thick ; one 
inch  wide,  and  two  inches  long ; 
season  it,  and  brown  in  hot  dripping, 
then  add  weak  stock  to  cover,  skim, 
and  simmer  for  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a half.  Add  salt  to  taste,  a squeeze 
of  lemon  juice,  and  white  roux  to 
thicken.  Boil  up  and  serve,  and  gar- 
nish with  sliced  lemons.  If  liked, 
put  some  rolls  of  bacon,  and  croutons 
in  finger  shapes  round  the  dish. 

Another  icay.  — Cut  the  meat  in 
squares  of  an  inch  : when  done,  add 
half  its  weight  of  bacon,  cut  in  the 
same  way,  and  fried  separately ; keep 
it  hot,  and  fry  some  thin  slices  of 
tomatoes  in  the  bacon  fat.  Take  them 
up,  and  sprinkle  them  with  chopped 
parsley,  then  put  them  round  a dish 
with  the  meat  in  the  middle.  I he 
gravy  should  be  made  quite  thick  for 
this;  just  enough  in  quantity  to  coat 
the  meat. 


Cutlets  . — These  may  be  from  the  I 
best  end  of  tho  neck,  or  from  tho 
fillet.  If  from  the  neck,  the  skin, 
gristle,  and  chine -bone  should  be 
removed,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
rib-bone3  shortened.  After  trimming, 
tho  meat  should  be  beaten  out  with 
a cutlet  bat  or  knifo.  If  tho  slices  - 
from  the  fillet  arc  cut  into  rounds, 
they  become  escalopes  ; if  larded  they 
are  grenadins.  {'See  various  recipes  ■ 
under  Entiiees  and  Made  Dishes.) 
Cost,  from  9d.  to  Is.  per  pound. 

Broiled,  Plain.  — Divide  the  best  I 
end  of  a neck  of  veal  into  neat  cutlets, 
allowing  one  bone  to  each.  Prepare 
them  as  directed  : — Sprinkle  pepper 
on  both  sides,  brush  them  over  slightly 
with  oil,  and  broil  before  a clear  slow 
fire,  till  they  are  nicely  browned  on 
both  sides.'  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  a 
few  slices  of  ham  or  bacon  on  a sepa- 
rate dish.  Good  brown  gravy,  or 
tomato  or  any  piquant  sauce,  may  be 
sent  to  table  with  veal  cutlets.  Time, 
fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes,  according 
to  thickness.  To  grill,  cook  over  the 
fire  on  a gridiron. 

Crumbed  and  Broiled.  — Divide  the 
best  end  of  a neck  of  veal  into 
cutlets.  Prepare  and  season  them. 
Brush  them  over  first  with  clarified 
butter  or  oil,  then  with  beaten  egg ; 
dip  them  in  bread-crumbs,  once  more 
into  oil,  and  then  into  the  bread-crumbs 
again.  Broil  before  a clear  fire  of  a 
moderate  heat,  and  turn  them  that  they 
may  be  equally  cooked  on  both  sides. 
When  they  are  brightly  browned  take 
them  up,  arrange  them  on  a dish  alter- 
nately with  rashers  of  ham  or  bacon, 
and  send  good  gravy,  or  tomato,  or  any 
piquant  sauce  to  table  with  them. 

Fried. — Cut  a slice  of  lean  veal, 
about  the  third  of  an  inch  thick,  from 
the  fillet.  Divide  this  into  neat  cutlets 
convenient  for  serving.  Prepare  some 
finely  grated  bread-crumbs,  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace,  and 
add  a tablespoonful  of  parsley,  which 
has  been  scalded  and  finely  minced. 
Dip  the  cutlets  into  hot  butter  or  drip- 
ping, coat  them  with  the  crumbs,  and 
| fry  them  in  a frying-pan,  with  a UtUo 
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hot  fat,  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Serve  as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 
Thyme  or  mixed  herbs  can  be  added 
to  the  bread-crumbs. 

Fillet,  Boiled. — Required  : veal, 
forcemeat,  sauce,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
from  9d.  to  Is.  per  pound.  Take  a 
small  and  white  fillet  of  veal  for  this 
purpose.  Remove  the  bone,  fill  its  space 
with  good  veal  forcemeat,  tie  buttered 
muslin  over,  and  bind  the  veal  securely 
with  tape.  Put  it  in  a stew-pan,  and 
pour  ov.er  it  as  much  weak  stock,  milk 
and  water,  or  water  only,  as  will  barely 
cover  it.  Let  it  simmer  very  gently 
indeed  until  it  is  done  enough.  Care- 
fully remove  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
When  done  enough,  take  it  up,  put  it 
on  a hot  dish,  garnish  with  lemon,  and 
send  oyster,  celery,  bechamel,  or  white 
sauce  to  table  with  it ; or  a sauce 
made  by  thickening  a little  of  the  stock 
in  which  it  was  boiled  with  white  roux, 
seasoning  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace, 
and  flavouring  with  lemon  juice.  A 
boiled  tongue  should  accompany  this 
dish,  which  if  sorved  alone  is  in  danger 
of  being  considered  insipid.  Time  to 
simmer  a fillet  of  veal  weighing  six 
pounds,  three  hours. 

The  veal  can  be  nibbed  with  lemon 
juice,  and  tied  in  a thin  cloth.  It 
must  be  kept  covered  with  the  liquid, 
which  should  be  boiling  when  added. 
The  white  part  of  a small  onion,  and  a 
few  inner  stalks  of  celery,  together 
with  a button  mushroom  or  two,  will 
add  to  the  flavour  of  the  veal. 


Eici.  79.— Fillet  of  Veal,  to  Carve. 


Fillet,  Carving  of.— A sharp 
knife  is  required ; it  should  be  thin, 
and  drawn  lightly  across  the  meat, 
"without  too  much  pressure.  It  should 


follow  the  line  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  when 
once  the  meat  has  become  fiat  at  the 
top,  it  can  be  kept  even  by  exercising  a 
little  care.  A portion  of  stuffing 
should  bo  given  with  each  help,  and  as 
some  usually  falls  into  the  dish  at 
starting  this  should  be  kept  in  reserve 
for  the  time  when  there  is  less ; that  is, 
when  the  lower  part  of  the  joint  is 
reached.  The  outside  brown  slice  is 
by  many  considered  the  best,  and  the 
honoured  guest  should  be  asked  if  he 
prefers  it.  Fillet  of  veal  has  a ten- 
dency to  crumble,  therefore  an  ordinary 
knife,  especially  if  blunt,  will  not 
answer  in  carving  it. 

Fillet,  Roasted.  — Have  the 
fillet  cut  to  the  size  required.  Re- 
move the  bone,  and  fill  the  cavity  with 
good  veal  forcemeat.  Cut  the  flap 
slightly,  and  lay  forcemeat  under  it. 
Draw  the  flap  round,  skewer  the  veal, 
bind  it  firmly  into  a round  shape, 
skewer  the  skin  which  has  been  sent 
with  the  veal  over  the  forcemeat  and 
the  fat,  flour  the  fillet,  and  put  it  down 
near  to  the  fire,  then  draw  it  gradually 
away  until  done  enough,  and  basto 
frequently.  Let  the  outside  be  well 
browned,  though  it  must  not  be  burnt. 
Remove  the  skin,  skewers,  and  tape, 
and  put  the  veal  on  a hot  dish.  Pour 
melted  butter,  coloured  with  browning 
or  some  good  veal  gravy,  round  it,  and 
garnish  with  sliced  lemon.  A pig’s 
cheek,  a boiled  tongue,  or  small  pieces 
of  bacon  or  ham  should  be  served  with 
roast  veal.  It  is  always  well  to  prepare 
plenty  of  stuffing,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  to  flavour  a mince  if  the  remains 
of  the  veal  are  served  in  that  form. 
As  it  is  a little  difficult  to  keep  the 
stuffing  in  the  veal  when  it  is  roasted 
before  the  fire,  many  cooks  prefer 
to  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  When 
this  plan  is  adopted  the  veal  must 
be  basted  frequently.  The  veal  should 
be  roasted  slowly  or  the  outside  will  be 
burnt  before  the  meat  is  done  through, 
and  underdone  veal  is  most  unwhole- 
some. 

Time,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  meat  and  the  weather.  If  cold,  it 
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will  take  nearly  half  an  hour  per 
pound.  For  superior  dishes,  good 
brown  sauce  should  be  served  with 
this.  It  can  be  flavoured  with  lemon 
j uice,  mushroom  liquor,  or  ketchup,  or 
some  store  sauce.  The  addition  of  a 
little  chutney  is  by  many  considered 
an  improvement.  (See  also  Gravy  for 
Veal.)  A greased  paper  or  piece  of 
muslin  may  replace  the  skin,  and  strips 
of  calico  can  bo  used  instead  of  tape. 

Fillet,  Steamed. — Remove  the 
bone  from  a fillet  of  veal,  and  with- 
out stuffing  it,  bind  it  well  with 
tape,  that  there  may  be  no  hollow  in 
the  centre.  Put  it  in  a shallow  tin, 
and  cook  it  in  a potato  steamer,  or 
other  steaming  apparatus,  until  done. 
A gill  of  veal  stock,  mixed  with  tho 
juice  of  a lemon,  should  be  poured 
round  it,  and  a sheet  of  buttered  paper 
be  laid  over  it.  Cook  for  at  least 
twenty-five  minutes  per  pound  ; if 
thick  allow  longer.  Dish  it,  and  pour 
over  a quart  or  so  of  sauce ; egg,  pars- 
ley, tomato,  mushroom,  oyster,  lemon, 
bechamel,  veloute,  supreme,  and  many 
others  given  under  Hot  Sauces,  are 
suitable.  This  is  excellent  and 
digestible,  but  unless  the  sauce  is 
good,  it  will  be  rather  tasteless.  A 
nice  vegetable  puree,  or  some  braised 
carrots  and  turnips  should  accom- 
pany it. 

Another  way. — After  steaming  the 
meat  until  nearly  done,  finish  it  by 
glazing  all  over,  and  browning  before 
the  fire ; then  serve  a brown  piquant, 
or  brown  mushroom  or  caper  sauce 
with  it.  Other  joints  of  veal  can  be 
cooked  in  the  same  way,  and  various 
forms  of  garnish  can  be  employed. 
Cost,  according  to  sauce  and  garnish. 

Goose,  Veal.— This  is  a savoury 
dish,  and  a favourite  with  many.  It 
may  be  made  from  a breast  of  veal,  or 
a portion  of  it,  the  bones  and  tendons 
being  first  removed  ; or  from  the  neck, 
by  taking  the  best  end,  and  cutting  off 
the  skin  with  an  inch  and  a half  of 
flesh  adhering  to  it.  Lay  the  meat  on 
a table,  and  flatten  it,  then  spread  it 
with  sage  and  onion  stuffing ; roll  and 


bind  with  broad  tape,  then  bake  or 
roast  the  meat.  Send  apple  sauce  to 
table,  also  brown  gravy.  (See  Gravy 
for  Veal,  and  Gravy  for  Goose.) 

Another  way.— Stuff  the  meat  with  a 
mixture  of  sage  and  onion  stulling  and 
chopped  apples ; or  with  apples  only. 
(.See  Goose  Stuffed  with  Apples.) 

Cost,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

Hot  Pot. — Required:  meat,  vege- 
tables, seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d.  This  is  plain,  but  very 
wholesome  and  tasty.  First  grease  a 
strong  baking  dish,  then  boil,  until 
half  done,  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  and 
slice  them  thickly ; parboil  also  one 
pound  of  onions,  and  slice  them 
thinly.  Wash  a pound  and  a half  of 
the  scrag  end  of  a neck  of  veal ; 
dry  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces;  and  cut 
four  ounces  of  fat  bacon  into  dice. 
Mix  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  same 
of  chopped  parsley,  half  as  much 
pepper,  and  a good  pinch  of  pow- 
dered thyme  on  a plate,  and  sprinkle 
the  meat  well  with  the  mixture. 
Line  the  dish  with  the  potatoes,  then 
fill  up  with  the  meat  and  onions ; 
put  the  remainder  of  the  potatoes  on 
the  top,  and  pour  in  half  a pint  of 
stock,  No.  1 or  2,  or  meat  liquor. 
Cover  with  an  old  plate,  and  bake 
gently  for  an  hour  and  a half ; then 
take  the  plate  off,  and  add  a few  bits 
of  dripping ; return  it  to  the  oven  to 
brown,  and  serve  hot.  Mutton  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way,  and  liver  or 
kidney  put  in  with  the  meat.  Various 
herbs  and  vegetables  can  be  used  in 
place  of  onions  and  parsley,  and  boiled 
rice  or  macaroni  may  be  put  in  alter- 
nately with  the  meat ; then  more  stock 
must  be  added,  or  it  will  be  dry. 
Pickled  pork  can  lake  the  place  uf 
bacon ; whichever  is  used  should  be 
distributed  amongst  the  meat. 

Kei’nels. — These  are  found  in  the 
legs  and  shoulders ; the  latter  aro 
esteemed  more  highly,  and  considered 
very  delicate  eating.  French  cooks 
dress  them  in  various  ways  ; tuey  may 
be  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  veal 
tendons,  and  should  be  served  in  a 
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circle,  with  a good  puree  of  vegetables 
in  the  centre  of  tire  dish,  and  a nice 
sauce.  If  liked,  bacon  can  accompany 
them,  or  the  kidney  or  sweetbread 
may  be  served  on  the  same  dish.  They 
should,  in  any  case,  be  slowly  cooked. 

Knuckle. — This  is  often  boiled, 
and  is  delicate,  though  rather  insipid, 
unless  flavour  is  imparted  by  the 
addition  of  vegetables.  The  usual 
time  for  cooking  is  not  long  enough 
for  this,  owing  to  its  gelatinous  na- 
ture. When  boiled,  long,  slow  cooking, 
and  careful  skimming  are  important. 
A slewed  knuckle  is  excellent.  A 
roasted  knuckle  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, unless  the  fleshy  portion  only 
is  cooked,  the  knuckle-bone  being  used 
for  stock,  for  which  it  is  very  useful, 
and  should  be  used  while  quite  fresh. 
The  illustration  shows  the  method  of 


carving,  which  is  very  simple,  slices 
being  cut  from  a to  n.  The  thick  part 
is  the  best ; the  fat  is  very  delicious  ; 
but  by  some  the  tendons  about  the 
knuckle  are  preferred. 

Knuckle,  Stewed. — Required : 
about  three  and  a half  pounds  of  meat, 
a quart  of  gravy  made  as  below,  sea- 
soning, mushrooms,  and  sauce. 

Cut  off  the  shank-bone,  and  make 
the  gravy;  sec  Stock  No.  9;  then 
bring  it  to  the  boil ; add  a bit  of  mace, 
a few  white  peppercorns,  a strip  of 
lemon  peel,  and  a sprig  of  parsley  ; 
put  the  meat  in,  and  cook  for  an  hour, 
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then  add  half  a pound  or  more  of 
button  mushrooms,  broken  up,  and  go 
on  simmering  until  the  veal  is  done. 
(See  Veal  with  Rice.)  Shortly  before 
serving  stir  in  some  white  roux,  or  put 
in  half  a pint  of  thick,  white  Sauce, 
made  with  milk ; or  instead  of  mush- 
rooms, add  to  the  stew  half  a pint  of 
■white  mushroom  puree.  A piece  of 
boiled  bacon  can  be  sent  to  table  with 
this,  or  some  grilled  or  fried  bacon, 
with  little  forcemeat  balls  or  cakes 
may  be  substituted.  A dish  of  vermi- 
celli or  macaroni,  with  white  sauce, 
may  also  be  served  with  i't. 

Cost  of  knuckle,  about  7d.  or  Sd. 
per  pound,  but  it  is  variable ; some 
butchers  sell  it  for  less  than  7d. 
Much  depends  upon  the  quantity  re- 
quired. 

Loin,  Stuffed  and  Boasted. 

— After  taking  the  bones  from  the 
meat,  lay  it  flat  on  the  table,  and 
spread  it  with  veal  stuffing ; mince 
the  kidney,  and  strew  it  over,  then 
roll,  and  tie  tightly  with  wide  tape,  or 
sew  it  up  ; cover  it  with  greased 
paper,  and  cook  it  gently  until  done. 
Then  take  up  the  meat,  and  remove 
the  paper ; let  the  meat  brown,  and 
serve  it  on  a hot  dish,  with  brown 
sauce  flavoured  with  lemon  juice 
'poured  round  it.  Garnish  with  little 
rolls  of  bacon,  and  small  mushrooms 
or  tomatoes,  with  sliced  lemons  ; or 
use  little  forcemeat  balls,  and  bunches 
of  any  green  vegetables  in  season. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  per  pound. 

Another  way.  — Instead  of  brown 
sauce,  use  white  sauce,  the  foundation 
made  from  stock  No.  9 ; or  for  a 
superior  dish,  substitute  either  of  the 
rich  white  sauces  made  with  cream ; 
see  recipes.  White  mushroom  sauce  is 
also  excellent  -with  this  dish. 

Loin,  Stuffed  and  Boasted 

(No.  2). — These  directions  apply  to  a 
joint  cooked  with  the  bones  in.  If 
the  chump  end,  make  an  incision  round 
the  thick  part  of  the  joint,  in  the  skin, 
and  insert  some  veal  stuffing.  Wrap 
a greased  paper  round,  and  after  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  draw  the  meat 
hack  to  a good  distance,  and  cook 
slowly,  basting  liberally.  Finish  off 
as  directed  above  ; or  make  some 
melted  butter,  and  after  pouring  olf 
the  fat,  add  the  melted  butter  to  the 
gravy  in  the  tin  ; stir  up,  and  boil  it ; 
add  a little  colouring,  and  put  part  of 
it  on  the  dish,  and  the  rest  in  a hot 
tureen.  (/See  also  Gravy  for  Veal.)  If 
the  kidney  end,  see  that  the  kidney  is 
covered  with  its  fat,  and  cover  the 
loan  of  the  meat  with  a greased  paper. 
When  done,  finish  as  above,  and  serve 
bacon,  ham,  or  tongue  with  it  if  con- 
venient. In  order  to  give  the  meat  a 
rich  brown  coating,  flour  it  when  the 
greased  paper  is  removed.  A coating 
of  thin  glaze  is  a great  improvement, 
and  cut  lemons  should  be  handed  on 
a plato. 

Time,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes  per  pound ; longer  if  very  thick. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  per  lb. 

Loin,  To  Carve.— -This  is  gener- 
ally served  in  chops,  like  a loin  of 
mutton,  and  must  be  carefully  jointed, 
or  the  carver  will  have  to  turn  the 
knife  about,  until  the  place  is  found 
for  the  division  of  the  bones ; this 
produces  a raggy  appearance. 

The  kidney  and  kidney  fat  are 
great  delicacies,  and  a portion  should 
be  put  upon  each  plate.  If  the  loin  is 
large,  one  chop  may  make  two  small 
helps,  by  putting  the  under-cut  with 
the  end,  and  serving  the  bone  and 
upper  part  together.  The  most  econo- 
mical way  of  serving  this  is  to  bone  it, 
then  roll  and  carve  it  like  a fillet, 
which  sec. 

INTeck,  Boasted —Take  the  best 
end  of  a neck  of  veal,  saw  off  the 
chine  bone,  wrap  in  buttered  paper, 
and  hang  it  to  the  jack.  If  the 
joint  is  not  wrapped  in  paper,  it  must 
be  basted  very  liberally  with  drip- 
ping from  the  pan.  Put  it  down 
before  a clear  fire,  and  at  a sufficient 
distance  to  keep  it  from  being  scorched. 
A quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  joint 
is  taken  up,  remove  the  paper,  dredge 


the  meat  with  flour,  and  haste  with  a 
little  butter.  Finish  as  directed  fox- 
other  joints  of  veal.  Rice  Savcf.  will 
afford  a pleasant  change  fran  those 
generally  served. 

For  other  ways  of  cooking,  sec  recipes 
for  Breast,  Loin,  &c.  Cost,  7d.  to  9d. 
per  pound,  when  plentiful,  if  bought 
whole. 

Pluck.  — This  consists  of  the 
heart,  with  the  liver  and  lights.  The 
heart  should  be  cooked  whole  ; it  may 
be  plain  or  stuffed,  and  can  be  baked, 
roasted  or  stewed.  If  baked  or  roasted, 
put  a slice  or  two  of  bacon  over  it. 
Soak  the  liver  and  lights  in  waim 
water ; mince  them,  put  them  in  a 
stowpan  with  chopped  parsley,  thyme, 
and  a little  ketchup  or  store  sauce, 
and  enough  plain  stock  of  any  sort  to 
cover.  Simmer  for  nearly  an  hour, 
thicken  the  gravy,  and  season  well. 
Put  the  mince  on  a hot  dish,  with  the 
heart  laid  on  it ; i-ound  it  place  rolls 
of  cooked  ham  or  bacon,  or  poached 
eggs ; and  garnish  with  triangular- 
sippets  of  toast,  or  with  croutons.  Fried 
parsley  can  be  used  if  convenient. 

With  reference  to  this  recipe,  a 
word  of  explanation  is  necessary.  It 
is  given  in  deference  to  custom,  but  with 
due  regard  to  the  fact  that  hosts  of 
people  shun  lights  altogether  as  human 
food,  and  look  upon  them  as  cats’  meat. 
At  the  same  time,  numbers  of  people 
do  eat  them,  and  the  recipe,  if  followed, 
will  result  in  one  of  the  tastiest  and 
most  digestible  dishes  of  the  kind. 
Those  who  discard  them,  will  find  the 
dish,  cooked  as  directed,  but  minus 
the  lights,  worth  a trial.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  question,  but  we  may  remark 
that  while  many  medical  authorities 
are  against  the  consumption  of  any 
internal  parts  of  any  animal  (sweet- 
bread excepted),  others  contend  that 
every  part  may  be  eaten,  if  well 
cooked,  and  quite  fresh,  except  by  per- 
sons whose  digestive  powers  are  very 
weak.  Wo  are  not  including  tripe, 
but  the  internals  above  refcirc-d  to, 
together  with  kidneys,  milt,  &c. 
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Shoulder.— Owing1,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that  the  meat  on  this  joint  is 
rather  coarse,  the  shoulder  of  veal  is 
not  so  highly  valued  as  other  portions, 
and  is  seldom  served,  excepting  as  a 
family  dish.  It  is  occasionally  plainly 
boiled,  but  is  more  frequently  stuffed 
and  roasted  or  braised.  The  knuckle 
should  always  he  cut  off  and  used  to 
enrich  the  stew  or  to  make  gravy. 
Probable  cost,  if  bought  whole,  81d. 
per  pound ; if  cut,  9d. 

Shoulder,  Boiled.— Cut  off  the 

knuckle,  and  take  out  the  hones.  Itub 
the  under-part  with  a cut  lemon,  and 
sprinkle  over  it  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped 
thyme  and  parsley.  Poll  the  meat,  and 
skewer  it  neatly.  Put  it  into  a stew- 
pan,  cover  with  stock,  water,  or  milk 
and  water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till 
done  enough.  Carefully  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises,  or  the  appearance  of 
the  dish  will  bo  spoilt.  Send  good 
onion  sauce  to  table  with  it,  and  serve 
boiled  bacon  or  pickled  pork  on  a 
separate  dish.  This  dish  is  by  most 
people  considered  insipid.  Time, 
twenty-five  minutes  to  the  pound.  (Sec 
also  Mutton,  Boned  and  Polled.) 

Shoulder,  Boned.  — Lay  the 

joint  upon  the  table,  skin  downwards. 
With  a sharp  knife  detach  the  flesh 
from  the  blade-bone,  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  and  bo  especi- 
ally careful  not  to  pierce  the  outer 
skin.  When  the.  bone  is  quite  free, 
loosen  it  from  the  socket,  and  draw  it 
out.  The  bone  of  the  knuckle  is 
sometimes  left  in,  but  when  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  it  the  same  rules 
need  to  be  observed  : the  knife  must 
he  worked  close  to  the  bone,  and  the 
outer  skin  must  not  be  pierced.  An 
excellent  grill  may  be  made  of  tho 
blade-bone  if  a little  of  tho  meat  is 
left  on  it. 

Shoulder,  Stuffed  and 
Roasted. — Cut  the  knuckle  from  a 
shoulder  of  veal,  draw  out  the  blade- 
bone,  and  fill  the  cavity  thus  made 
with  good  veal  forcemeat.  Tie  a piece 
of  oiled  or  greased  paper  over  the 


joint,  hang  it  tolerably  near  a clear 
fire,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes 
draw  it  back  and  roast  it  gently  until 
done  enough.  Baste  every  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Twenty  minutes  before  it  is 
taken  up  remove  the  paper,  dredge  the 
joint  with  flour,  and  baste  till  it  is 
nicely  browned.  Place  it  on  a dish, 
pour  good  brown  sauce  round  it,  and 
serve  with  a cut  lemon  on  a plate. 
Send  ham  or  bacon  to  table  with  it. 
Time  to  roast  a shoulder  of  veal,  three 
hours  to  three  hours  and  a half.  The 
joint  may  be  baked  if  well  basted. 
Cost,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

Shoulder,  Stuffed  and 
Stewed.  — Remove  tho  blade-bone 
from  a shoulder  of  veal.  Season  the 
inside  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  sprinkle  over  it  minced 
savoury  herbs,  such  as  parsley  and 
chives,  together  with  a few  mush- 
rooms, and  spread  over  these  thin 
slices  of  ham  or  bacon.  Roll  the  veal, 
and  bind  it  tightly  with  tape.  Put  it 
in  a saucepan  which  will  just  hold  it, 
over  a clear  fire  with  a slice  of  butter 
or  a piece  of  dripping,  and  brown  it ; 
or  i f more  convenient,  roast  or  bake  it 
for  half  an  hour.  Then  drain  it,  and 
put  it  in  a deep  stewpan  or  baking 
dish,  with  warm  stock  (this  should 
be  made  previously  from  the  blade- 
bone).  Add  vegetables,  herbs,  and 
spices,  and  a piece  of  lemon  peel,  and 
cook  gently,  giving  it  altogether 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  per 
pound.  When  done,  thicken  the  gravy 
with  brown  roux,  add  salt  to  taste, 
and  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  then 
strain  it  round  the  meat.  If  thick 
gravy  is  liked,  pass  the  vegetables 
through  a sieve  with  the  gravy,  re- 
heat, and  serve  on  the  same  dish. 
Cost,  as  above. 

Spinach,  peas,  cauliflower,  and 
various  other  vegetables  are  suitable 
accompaniments ; or  in  cool  weather, 
a puree  of  green  haricots  or  lentils. 

Tendons.— The  tendons  of  veal 
are  the  gristly  portions  found  at  the 
extremity  of  the  bones  towards  tho 
thick  end  of  a hreast  of  veal.  They 
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avo  frequently  cut  off  (euro  being 
taken  not  to  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  joint),  and  served  on  a separate 
dish  as  an  entree.  ( See  Yeal  a la 
Marengo.)  When  the  breast  of  veal 
is  large  it  is  well  that  this  should 
bo  done,  as  they  are  often  lost 
by  being  under-dressed.  They  must 
of  course,  bo  cut  off  the  meat 
before  it  is  dressed.  The  place  where 
the  tendons  begin  and  the  ribs  end 
i.%  shown  by  a line  of  white  gristle. 

The  stock  from  veal  tendons  may 
be  used  for  sweetbread  soup,  and 
others  of  the  same  class.  It  should 
be  prepared  as  No.  9,  the  tendons 
being  separate]}'  served : any  other 
white  meat  may  be  used  with  them 
to  make  up  the  required  quantity. 

Veal  with.  K,ice. — Required: 
three  pounds  of  knuckle  of  veal,  three 
ounces  of  rice,  three  pints  of  stock 
made  as  directed  below,  a tablespoon- 
ful each  of  capers,  chopped  onion,  and 
shredded  celery,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Some  hours  before  the  meal  is  re- 
quired, put  the  shank  bone  on  in  three 


pints  of  cold  water  with  a few  pepper- 
corns, a clove  or  two,  and  a bunch  of 
herbs ; boil  gently  down  to  a quart, 
thou  strain,  and  add  another  pint  of 
water.  Put  in  the  meat,  and  stew 
slowly  for  an  hour,  then  add  the 
washed  rice  and  the  scalded  onions, 
and  stew  for  another  hour  (broken 
rice  does  for  this).  Season,  add  the 
capers,  chopped  finely,  and  in  ten 
minutes  serve  on  a hot  dish,  the  meat 
in  the  centre. 

The  shank  bone  will  still  have  some 
nourishment  left  in  it,  and  should  go 
into  the  stock-pot. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  bone  down 
as  directed,  and  cook  the  meat  in  tho 
stock,  with  the  onions,  first  fried  a 
delicate  brown  : only  a pint  and  a half 
of  stock  will  be  wanted.  Then  thicken 
it  with  brown  roux,  and  serve  on  a 
dish,  first  covered  with  a thick  layer 
of  savoury  rice.  ( See  Rice.) 

Garnish  the  dish  with  clear  hot 
pickles,  warmed,  and  slices  of  lemon 
or  lime.  Some  forcemeat  balls  stewed 
in  the  gravy  are  a further  improve- 
ment ; or  some  little  rolls  of  bacon 
may  be  put  about  the  dish. 


MUTTON. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  best  mutton,  and  that  from  which  most  nourishment  is  obtained,  is 
that  of  sheep  of  from  three  to  six  years  old,  and  which  have  been  fed  on 
dry  sweet  pastures.  The  flesh  of  sheep  which  have  been  reared  on  farms 
near  the  sea-coast  is  also  sweet  and  wholesome ; the  saline  particles 
abounding  iu  such  situations  impart  both  firmness  and  a fine  flavour. 
To  suit  the  palate  of  an  epicure,  a sheep  should  never  be  killed  earlier  than 
its  fifth  year,  at  which  age  the  mutton  will  be  found  firm  and  succulent, 
and  full  of  the  richest  gravy.  This  is,  however,  not  easily  obtained  at  the 
present  time.  To  ascertain  the  age  of  mutton  tho  following  directions 
may  be  given  : — Observe  the  colour  of  the  breast-bones  when  a sheep  is 
dressed,  that  is,  where  the  breast  bone  is  separated.  In  a lamb,  or  before 
the  sheep  is  one  year  old,  it  will  be  quite  red  ; from  one  to  two  years  o c . 
tho  upper  and  lower  bones  will  bo  changing  to  white,  and  a small  circle  ot 
white  will  appear  round  the  edge  of  the  other  bones,  and  the  middle  pai 
of  the  breast-bone  will  yet  continue  red ; at  three  years  old,  a very  small 
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b treat  of  white  will  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  four  middle  bones,  and 
the  others  will  be  white;  and  at  four  years  old,  all  the  breast-bones  will 

be  of  a white  or  gristly  colour.  , , ,,  . « « „ twi 

Tlie  quality  of  the  flesh  is  probably  most  affected  by  that  ot  tlm  food 
upon  which  the  flocks  are  fed.  Those  which  range  over  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  or  the  chalk  downs  of  England,  and  feed 
upon  the  wild  herbage,  are  thought  to  be  better  than  those  kept  in  rich 
pastures.  The  Welsh  mutton  is  particularly  small  and  lean,  but  of  the 
finest  flavour.  In  point  of  delicacy  and  flavour,  Southdown  wether 
mutton  is  considered  equal  to  any  that  is  killed ; in 
summer  it  is  thought  preferable  to  some  other  finely- 
flavouved  breeds.  This  circumstance  is  said  to  arise 
from  tho  closeness  of  tho  grain,  mutton  that  is  coarser 
and  looser-fleshed  being,  of  course,  more  subject  to 
putridity. 

Wether  mutton  is  the  best;  although 
easier  to  buy  ewe  mutton  of  a mature 
inferior,  and  sells  at  a lower  price.  Ram 
to  be  avoided  when  very  strong  and  coarse, 
fat  is  of  a deep  yellow. 

Mutton  should  be  fairly  fat,  and  the  fat 
firm.  Butchers  complain  sometimes  (and  with  reason) 
of  tho  inconsistency  of  some  customers  in  their 
demands  for  the  best  meat,  without  fat ! ITow  can 
they  possibly  get  it  ? The  small  breeds  will  best  suit 
such  people,  and  it  is  worth  everyone’s  while  to  give 
the  preference  to  small  mutton  generally — i.e.  meat 
with  small  bones;  they  usually  indicate  a good 
breed ; whereas,  large  bones  are  associated  with  coarse- 
ness of  fibre  and  poorer  flavour.  Tho  lean  ought  to 
be  rich  in  colour,  and  not  give  out  much  moisture ; 
flabbiness  and  clamminess  always  prove  that  tho 
meat  is  inferior. 

The  length  of  time  that  mutton  will  hang  depends 
upon  tho  quality  of  the  meat,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  other  conditions.  Given  a well-ventilated  cellar, 
and  a spell  of  dry  weather,  a leg  might  remain  for 
four  or  five  weeks ; but  should  rain  set  in,  and  the 
weather  becomo  mild,  it  might  spoil  in  less  than  a 
quarter  the  time.  Loins  and  shoulders  (the  kidney  end  of  the  former,  and 
the  under-part  of  the  latter)  are  particularly  liable  to  putrefaction,  and  need 
careful  watching.  A sprinkling  of  pepper  and  powdered  charcoal  are 
used  by  mauy  cooks,  and  a little  salt  rubbed  round  the  tail  in  hanging  a 
leg,  is  considered  a good  preservative.  A pinch  of  ginger  mixed  with 
pepper  will  keep  tho  flies  from  any  joint. 

Mutton  is  cut  up  as  shown  in  the  figure.  1.  The  leg.  2.  The  loin.  3. 
Shoulder.  4.  Neck,  best  end.  . 5.  Neck,  scrag  end.  6.  Breast.  Besides 
these,  thero  are  the  head  and  feet,  heart,  liver,  and  other  internal  organs, 
all  treated  under  the  various  headings. 


Fio.  SI.— Side  op 
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Breast,  Boiled.  {See  Neck, 
Boiled.  ) — Boil  in  tlie  same  way,  giving 
shorter  time  in  proportion  to  thickness. 
If  very  thin,  from  small  mutton,  three 
pounds  will  be  done  in  an  hour — that 
is,  about  fifteen  minutes  per  pound, 
and  fifteen  over.  By  the  same  rule, 
five  pounds  would  be  done  in  an  hour 
and  a half. 

Breast,  Stuffed  and  Boiled. 

— Required : a breast  of  mutton  (small, 
lean  meat),  some  plain  veal  stuffing, 
and  a Brown  Sauce  Piquant.  {See 
recipes.)  Vegetables,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  from  6d.  or  7d.  to  8d.  per 
pound ; sometimes  less. 

Skin,  bone,  and  trim  the  meat ; 
unless  it  is  lean,  some  fat  must  be 
removed ; spread  it  with  the  forcemeat 
half  an  inch  thick,  roll  up,  and  bind, 
then  boil  according  to  the  directions 
already  given.  An  hour  before  serving- 
put  some  young  carrots  in  the  pot,  and 
if  liked,  some  turnips,  adding  them 
later.  When  done,  dish  the  meat  with 
the  vegetables  round,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over,  about  a pint  of  the  latter 
being  required. 

Breast,  Stuffed  and  Boiled 

(No.  2).  — Use  mushroom  stuffing  in 
place  of  the  one  given  above  (the 
plainest  recipe  to  be  followed) ; boil 
the  meat  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe, 
with  a few  vegetables  to  flavour,  but 
do  not  put  them  on  the  dish.  Make  a 
Mushroom  Puree,  and  add  a gill  of  it 
to  three  gills  of  the  pot  liquor ; boil  it 
up  with  seasoning  and  browned  flour 
to  make  it  as  thick  as  good  cream. 
Grill  or  fry  some  small  mushrooms, 
about  a dozen,  and  put  them  round  the 
meat ; pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  serve 
hot.  Cost,  as  above,  exclusive  of  the 
garnish. 

This  and  the  preceding  are  very 
nice  cold  dishes,  particularly  if  served 
with  a salad. 

Breast,  with  Sage  and 
Onions.  — Required  : a breast  of 
mutton,  some  sage  and  onion  stuffing, 
brown  gravy,  and  apple  sauce.  Cost, 
as  above. 


This  is  a very  savoury  dish,  called 
Mock  Duck  by  some ; it  also  goes  by 
the  name  of  Irish  Goose.  .Skin  the 
breast,  take  away  the  bones,  and  some 
of  the  fat,  then  flatten  it  on  a board, 
and  spread  with  the  forcemeat,  made 
by  mixing  sage  and  onion  stuffing  with 
half  its  bulk  of  bread-crumbs.  Roll 
up  the  meat,  tie  it  with  tape,  and  put 
it  in  a good  oven,  with  hot  dripping  in 
the  tin  ; baste  it  well,  and  bake  in  the 
usual  way,  but  allow  longer — twice  the 
ordinary  time.  In  spreading  it,  do  not 
put  the  stuffing  near  the  edge ; and 
should  it  ooze  out  in  the  cooking,  tie  a 
greased  paper  over.  When  done,  put 
it  ou  a hot  dish,  add  half  a pint  of  plain 
stock  (No.  1 or  2),  thickened  with  a 
spoonful  of  browned  flour,  boil  it  up  in 
the  tin,  after  pouring  off  the  fat,  put 
in  a little  salt  and  browning,  and  pour 
a little  round  the  meat ; send  the  rest 
to  table  in  a tureen,  with  another  of 
plain  Apple  Sauce. 

Another  way. — Prepare  the  meat  as 
above,  and  after  browning  it  in  fat, 
stew  it  in  stock,  about  a pint  and  a 
quarter,  very  slowly,  basting  and  turn- 
ing often.  For  this  method,  most  of 
the  fat  must  be  removed,  or  the  gravy 
will  be  very  greasy.  Cool  it,  and 
skim  well,  then  boil  it  up  and  serve  as 
above  directed.  If  left  to  get  cold, 
the  fat  can  be  taken  off  in  a cake ; the 
dish  is  then  very  superior,  and  just 
requires  to  be  re-heated. 

Chops,  Grilled,  Savoury.— 

There  are  various  ways  of  rendering- 
savoury  a dish  of  chops,  without  adding 
much  to  the  cost ; forethought  is  the 
article  most  in  demand.  An  onion  or 
shalot  or  two  may  be  shredded,  and 
put  in  a stewpan  with  a couple  of 
ounces  of  butter,  some  pepper,  and  any 
herbs  at  hand  (a  morsel  of  bay  leaf  and 
thyme,  with  parsley,  will  give  general 
satisfaction)  ; when  dissolved,  dip  each 
chop  into  it,  then  roll  it  in  bread- 
crumbs, and  cook  as  usual.  For  these 
breaded  chops,  a well-greased  gridiron, 
with  bars  close  together,  is  wanted. 

Another  way.— Chop  a few  mush- 
rooms, stir  them  with  the  butter,  and 
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a pinch  of  spice  and  pepper,  with  a 
morsel  of  shalot  if  liked,  and  proceed 
as  above  directed ; a pinch  of  mush- 
room powder  will  also  improve  the 
crumbs. 

Another  tray.  —Mix  a tablespoouful 
of  cooked  ham,  finely  minced,  with 
herbs  or  mushrooms,  or  shalots,  add- 
ing butter  as  above,  and  put  a morsel 
on  each  chop  or  cutlet ; on  one  side 
will  suffice  ; then  roll  in  crumbs. 

Another  way. — This,  perhaps,  is  the 
method  that  will  prove  the  greatest 
novelty.  Have  ready  some  stewed 
sultana  raisins ; chop  them,  and  mix 
them  with  a seasoning-  of  curry-powder 
and  herbs;  stir  them  with  dissolved 
butter  and  a little  thick,  hot  pickles ; 
spread  this  paste  over  Ihe  chops,  and 
finish  off  as  directed.  In  all  the  above 
recipes  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
several  ingredients  must  be  regulated 
by  individual  taste.  Cost  of  meat, 
from  9d.  to  lid.  per  pound.  . 

Chops,  Toasted.— Tho  illustra- 
tion below  shows  a very  cheap  and 
handy  form  of  toaster,  which  any  tin- 
man could  make.  The  size  and 
number  of  hooks  can  be  easily  adapted 
to  individual  requirements : the  hooks 
can  be  increased  to  six,  if  the  width  of 
the  grate  will  take  a tin  of  sufficient 
capacity ; then  a large  steak  or  little 


joint  may  easily  bo  supported,  and  all 

I the  advantages  of  a meat-jack  and 
stand  may  bo  enjoyed  at  trifling  cost. 
When  not  wanted  for  meat,  it  will 
answer  for  other  purposes,  and  in  tho 
flat  tin  at  tho  bottom  many  little 
dishes,  scalloped  meat,  fish,  &c.,  may 


be  browned  to  perfection;  or  cheese 
may  be  toasted ; indeed,  its  uses  are 
very  numerous.  One  thing  must  bo 
borne  in  mind  in  ordering  it,  viz.,  it 
must  be  narrower  than  the  fireplace-, 
the  latter  should  be  at  least  four  inches 
wider.  Pass  the  hooks  through  tho 
fat  part  of  the  chops,  and  give  them 
about  twenty  minutes  with  frequent 
turning. 

Chops,  with.  German  Lentils. 

— Eequired  : nine  chops  from  small, 
lean  mutton,  and  cook  them  in  a Dutch 
oven,  or  fry  them  if  more  convenient. 
Have  ready  a good-sized  onion,  fx-ied 
in  rings,  and  some  chopped  parsley, 
also  a dish  of  lentils,  boiled  plainly. 
They  should  be  on  the  dish  on  which 
the  chops  are  to  be  served.  Pour  over 
them  a little  thick  gravy,  made  by 
adding  browned  flour  to  mutton  stock, 
and  boiling  it  up,  with  seasoning  to 
taste.  On  the  top,  sprinkle  the  fried 
onion,  shake  the  parsley  over  tho 
chops,  and  serve  hot.  Cost,  about  3s. 
to  3s.  3d. 

Another  tcay. — Add  a seasoning  of 
curry  paste  to  tho  lentils  (about  a tea- 
spoonful  to  the  pound),  and  mix  in 
amongst  them  the  fried  onion.  Pour 
the  gravy  round  the  chops,  instead  of 
over  the  lentils,  and  in  place  of  the 
parsley,  sprinkle  the  chops  with  curry 
powder  before  cooking. 

Chops,  with  Vegetables.— 

Where  vegetables  are  to  be  bad  fresh 
from  the  garden,  and  in  plenty,  this 
method  of  cooking  chops  will  bo  as 
wholesome  as  it  is  agreeable  to  tho 
palate ; it  is  also  economical.  Trim 
tho  chops  (or  cutlets),  pepper  them, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  until  half 
done.  By  this  time  have  in  readiness 
the  vegetables — peas,  asparagus,  celery, 
ean-ots,  turnips,  &c. — all  cut  even  in 
size,  and  steweel  in  a little  stock.  Put 
tho  chops  with  the  vegetables,  and 
leave  them,  covered,  at  simmering 
point,  until  dono.  Flour  the  pan, 
make  a little  thick  gravy,  and  add  to 
the  vegetables,  &c.,  with  seasoning 
to  taste.  Do  not  destroy  the  fresh 
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vegetablo  flavour  by  any  addition  other 
than  salt  and  pepper.  If  liked,  a 
shredded  lettuce  or  a young  cabbage 
may  be  boiled  separately,  and  put 
with  the  rest ; or  some  sprigs  of  cress 
can  be  put  in.  Time,  about  twenty 
minutes  for  the  meat  altogether. 
Cost,  varying  with  the  vegetables. 

JSrole.  — The  stock  from  meat  or 
poultry  boiled  answers  as  well  as  a 
stronger  for  the  cooking  of  the  vege- 
tables. Or,  if  the  chops  are  got  ready 
early  in  the  day,  the  cuttings  of  the 
bones  may  be  boiled  down  for  the 
purpose. 

Cutlets,  Breaded,  with. 
Bacon. — Required  : chops,  bac  on,  &c. 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  Prepare 
a pound  and  a half  of  chops  or  cutlets 
by  brushing  them  over  with  warm  but- 
ter, then  rolling  them  in  bread-crumbs, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  and  a pinch  of 
sage  or  sweet  herbs  in  powder  ; press 
the  crumbs  on  firmly,  then  grill  or  broil 
the  cutlets  until  done.  Cut  half  a 
pound  of  bacon  in  two-inch  lengths, 
fry  them,  and  serve  them  on  bits  of 
fried  bread  round  the  cutlets. 

Another  way. — Put  a long  crouton 
of  fried  bread  in  the  middle  of  a hot 
dish  ; roll  some  slices  of  bacon  up,  and 
cook  them  on  a skewer ; withdraw  the 
skewer,  and  leave  the  bacon  in  a row 
on  the  bread.  Put  a ring  of  mashed 
potatoes  next,  then  rest  the  cutlets 
round  the  potatoes. 

Another  way. — Cover  the  bread,  as 
in  ttie  preceding  recipe,  with  white  or 
brown  onion  sauce,  before  the  bacon 
is  put  on ; then  place  the  cutlets  round, 
and  put  a little  more  sauce  outside 
them.  Serve  somo  potatoes  in  another 
dish  : savoury  mashed,  or  potato  pyra- 
mid (for  which  see  Vegetables),  are 
very  suitable. 

Cutlets  cooked  in  this  way  will  agreo 
with  some  bettor  than  when  eggs  are 
used  as  well  as  bread.  They  are  much 
nicer  if  brushed-  over  with  a little 
extract  of  meat,  dissolved  in  stock,  or 
somo  thin  glaze,  just  before  serving. 
They  want  slow  cooking,  or  the  prumbs 
niay  bun), 


Cutlets,  Preparation  of.  (Sec 
Cutlets,  Loin;  Cutlets,  Neck;  and 
Cutlets,  Shoulder  ; in  Made  Dishes.) 

Cutlets,  with  Ham  and 
Carrots. — Required  : meat,  vege- 
tables, ham,  &c.,  as  below.  (See 
recipe  for  a plain  puree  of  carrots 
in  Vegetables.)  Prepare  about  a 
pint,  and  broil  or  fry  half  a pound 
of  ham  ; then  cut  it  in  narrow  strips. 
Cook  about  five  or  six  cutlets  in  a 
saute  pan  with  a little  warm  butter. 
(Sen  recipes  under  Entrees  and  Made 
Dishes.)  They  should  be  a pale  brown. 
With  the  puree  mix  a tcaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  put  it  on  a dish, 
place  the  cutlets  round,  and  put  the 
strips  of  ham,  some  on  the  puree,  and 
some  about  the  dish,  with  a sprig  of 
fresh  watercress  in  between.  This  is 
but  a plain  dish,  so  far  as  cost  goes, 
but  it  looks  nice,  and  is  very  tasty. 
Cost,  about  3s.  Gd. 

In  using  a small  number  of  cutlets, 
the  dish  looks  better  if  they  are  placed 
lengthwise,  slightly  overlapping.  For 
a large  number,  they  should  overlap 
in  an  almost  upright  direction,  very 
slightly  slanted,  and  have  a frill  on 
each  bono. 

A turnip  puree  can  be  used  as  above, 
or  some  green  peas,  whole,  or  in  a 
puree. 

Cutlets,  withHam  and  Eggs. 

—Cook  the  cutlets  in  the  above  way, 
and  have  as  many  small  slices  of  ham 
as  there  are  cutlets.  Allow,  also,  one 
egg  to  each.  Broil  or  fry  the  ham ; 
poach  or  fry  the  eggs.  Dish  them  by 
putting  a cutlet  on  a piece  of  ham,  au 
egg  on  the  top  of  the  cutlet.  Form  a 
ring  round  some  cooked  spinach,  and 
serve  with  plain  gravy  or  sauce.  Cost, 
for  a dish  of  seven,  about  3s.  9d.  to 
4s. 

Cutlets,  with  Bice  Sauce.— 

Prepare  the  cutlets  by  crumbing  and 
cooking  them  as  directed  for  Cutlets, 
Breaded,  with  Bacon,  or  they  can  be 
fried  in  hot  dripping,  turning  them 
overy  minuto.  They  will  take  from  ten 
to  liftecn  minutes,  according  to  thick- 
ness. Sevve  the  cutlets  iu  a ring, 
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resting  against  a wall  of  mashed, 
potatoes,  or  down  each  side  of  a block 
of  mashed  potatoes. 

For  a pound  and  a half  of  meat, 
make  a pint  of  rice  sauce  (see  p.  99), 
and  send  it  to  table  in  a tureen.  This 
dish  is  delicato  and  digestible.  Cost, 
about  Is.  lOd. 

Another  good  method  of  serving  the 
above  is  to  use  a puree  of  white  or 
green  haricot  beans,  instead  of  pota- 
toes ; the  sauce  in  that  case  may  be 
poured  half  over  the  haricots,  and  the 
rest  round  (not  over)  the  cutlets. 

Cutlets,  with  Rice  Sauce 
and  Onions. — This  is  very  delicious; 
of  a rather  more  savoury  nature  than 
the  foregoing.  Grill  some  cutlets,  and 
spread  each,  when  done,  with  a thick 
layer  of  white  onion  sauce.  Serve 
them  round  a mound  of  spinach,  and 
send  a tureen  of  sauce  to  table.  Cost, 
about  6d.  each,  inclusive. 

Haggis,  Scotch.  — Take  the 
stomach  of  a sheep,  wash  it  well,  and  let 
it  soak  for  several  hours  in  cold  salt 
and  water,  then  turn  it  inside  out, 
put  it  into  boiling  water  to  scald, 
scrape  it  quickly  with  a knife,  and 
let  it  remain  in  water  until  wanted. 
Clean  a sheep’s  pluck  thoroughly. 
Pierce  the  heart  and  the  liver  in 
several  places,  to  let  the  blood  run  out, 
and  boil  the  liver  and  lights  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  When  they  have 
boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  them 
into  fresh  water,  and  during  the  last 
half  hour  let  the  rest  of  the  pluck  be 
boiled  with  them.  Trim  away  the  skins 
and  any  discoloured  parts  there  may 
be,  grate  half  of  the  liver,  and  mince 
all  the  rest  very  finely ; add  a pound 
of  finely-shredded  suet,  two  chopped 
onions,  half  a pint  of  oatmeal,  or,  if 
preferred,  half  a pound  of  oat-cakes, 
toasted  and  crumbled,  two  tcaspoon- 
fuls  of  salt,  and  ono  of  pepper,  half  a 
nutmeg,  grated,  and  a grain  of  cayenne. 
Moisten  with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy 
and  the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  and 
put  the  mixture  into  the  bag  already 
prepared  for  it.  Bo  careful  to  leave 
room  for  swelling,  sew  it.  securely,  and 


plunge  it  into  boiling  water.  It  will 
require  three  hours’  gentle  boiling. 
Prick  it  with  a needle  every  now  and 
then,  especially  during  the  first  half 
hour,  to  let  the  air  out.  A haggis 
should  be  sent  to  table  as  hot  as 
possible,  and  neither  sauce  nor  gravy 
should  be  served  with  it.  The  above 
is  sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Of  this  dish  it  has  been  said,  as  of 
the  English  plum  pudding,  that  every- 
body has  a different  recipe,  and  every- 
body thinks  her  own  the  best.  In  Scot- 
land, it  is  highly  prized  ; and  regarded 
as  “ the  great  chieftain  o’  the  pudding 
race.”  When  partly  boiled  the  haggis 
will  keep  for  some  little  time,  and  is 
thus  sent  from  Scotland  to  friends  in 
other  parts.  Those  who  have  tasted 
it  in  perfection,  declare  that  the  haggis 
is  a very  delicious  morsel.  Great  care 
is  needed  that  no  thin  parts  in  the 
stomach  be  left  unrepaired,  or  it  will 
burst,  and  the  whole  be  spoilt. 

A haggis  may  be  made  from  a lamb’s 
stomach  and  pluck,  and  it  is  safer 
to  tie  it  in  a cloth  after  sewing  up 
the  bag  in  the  usual  way.  Cost,  un- 
certain ; generally  cheap. 

Haricot  Mutton.  — Required: 
two  pounds  of  mutton,  a pint  of  stock, 
a pound  of  young  turnips,  a slice  of 
onion,  seasoning,  roux,  and  dripping. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

Take  lean  meat,  shoulder  or  neck ; 
cut  it  into  squares  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  so,  fry  it  lightly  in  clarified 
dripping,  then  dredge  a little  flour 
over,  and  fry  for  a second  or  two  more  ; 
add  the  stock,  hot,  or  the  liquor  from 
boiled  meat  or  poultry  does : if  stock 
is  used  it  should  be  from  mutton 
bones;  boil  up  and  skim,  put  in  the 
onion,  and  leave  to  simmer.  Peel  and 
cut  the  turnips  into  slices  like  the 
sections  of  an  orange,  and  fry  them  a 
pale  brown,  in  butter  with  a pinch  of 
white  sugar.  When  the  meat  has 
cooked  for  an  hour,  put  in  the  tur- 
nips, and  cook  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  dish  neatly ; thicken  and  boil 
up  the  gravy,  add  a pinch  of 
browning  salt,  and  salt  and  pepper  Iq 
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taste,  and  servo  very  hot.  Carrots 
may  be  addod  ; they  should  he  fried 
and  put  in  with  the  moat.  Take  out 
the  onion  boforo  serving,  and  skim 
the  gravy  thoroughly. 

Lamb  maybe  cooked  in  the  same  way ; 
a teaspoonful  of  mint  and  parsley, 
chopped  together,  should  be  added  to 
the  gravy,  with  a few  drops  of  lemon 
juice  or  white  vinegar,  last  thing. 

Haunch,  Hoast.— Unless  this 
joint  has  been  well  hung  it  will  be 
tough  and  insipid.  A haunch  of  good 
Southdown  mutton,  in  fine,  , clear, 
frosty  weather,  may  be  kept  a month ; 
but  in  damp  weather  it  will  require 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  cook 
to  keep  it  from  getting  tainted  in  half 
the  time.  The  great  point  is  to  keep 
it  dry,  by  dusting  it  first  with  flour, 
which  should  be  rubbed  off  several 
time3  with  a dry  cloth,  and  again 
renewed.  When  to  be  cooked,  skin 
the  loin,  and  wipe  dry ; then  cover 


with  white  paper,  or  make  a common 
paste  of  flour-and-water  for  the  joint. 
Put  it  on  the  spit,  or  hang  boforo  a 
good,  even,  vigorous  fire  for  the  first 
half  hour,  basting  it  constantly  with 
good  meat-dripping.  When  within 
half  an  horn-  of  being  done,  take  off 
the  paper,  and  brown  slightly.  Dredge 
the  haunch  with  flour,  and  baste 
copiously  with  butter,  but  first  pour  the 
dripping  from  the  pan  ; sprinkle  with 
a little  salt,  and  send  it  to  table  finely 
frothed.  Make  a gravy  in  the  pan 
with  what  has  dripped  from  the  meat 
and  a little  boiling  broth  drawn  from 
mutton  trimmings;  salt  and  pepper. 


Time,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes 
per  pound ; well  done,  eighteen 
minutes.  Cost,  about  1 Id.  per  pound. 

To  carve  this,  make  a cut  from  a to 
b ; then  take  off  the  slices  as  shown 
from  c to  n.  A frill  put  on  the 
knuckle  improves  the  appearance,  and, 
if  liked,  the  meat  can  be  glazed. 

Another -way . — After  taking  off  the 
skin  and  as  much  fat  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, the  skin  may  be  put  back  until 
the  time  for  browning  and  frothing  the 
meat.  If  the  mutton  is  lean,  and  it  is 
not  thought  necessary  to  take  off  any 
fat  from  the  top,  simply  baste  the 
meat,  and  cook  it  minus  paper  or 
paste,  but  it  will  not  be  so  full  of 
flavour.  If  this  method  is  followed, 
the  basting  must  be  almost  incessant.* 

Irish  Stew. — Required  a pound 
of  mutton,  scrag  end  of  the  neck,  two 
pounds  of  potatoes,  half  a pound  of 
onions,  salt  and  pepper,  half  a pint  of 
water,  boiling.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

Cut  the  onions  in  rings,  and  the 
meat  in  neat  pieces ; put  both  in  a 
saucepan  with  the  water,  and  a sprink- 
ling of  pepper ; simmer  for  an  hour, 
then  add  the  potatoes,  either  in  halves, 
or  thick  slices,  and  half  a teaspoonfui 
or  more  of  salt.  Cook  gently  for 
another  hour,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish. 
Some  prefer  the  potatoes  left  whole, 
then  they  can  be  put  round  the  dish, 
and  the  meat,  &c.,  in  the  centre. 
Shake  the  pan  now  and  then,  and  stir 
a few  times  to  prevent  burning.  If 
the  potatoes  are  very  mealy,  rather 
more  water  can  be  used.  This  is  a 
common  mode,  and  for  a much  better 
dish,  at  the  same  cost,  we  advise  the 
scalding  of  the  onions,  and  the  par- 
boiling of  the  potatoes ; or  the  latter 
may  bo  boiled  for  a few  minutes  only, 
then  drained,  and  added  to  the  stew. 

Ii’ish  Stew,  with.  Lentils  or 
Haricots.  — Preparo  the  stew  as 
above,  then  serve  round  it,  on  the 
same  dish,  either  of  the  above,  boiled, 


* Many  prefer  to  trim  away  only  the  super- 
llaous  fat  from  the  umler-part,  and  leave  the 
skin  untouched. 
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and  seasoned  with  sage  or  parsley,  or 
a spoonful  of  mixed  herbs,  and  a little 
salt  and  pepper.  This  addition  in- 
creases the  nourishing  properties  of 
the  dish.  ( See  recipes  under  Cereals 
and  Pulse.) 

Lancashire  Hot  Pot.  — Re- 
quired : three  pounds  of  the  best  end 
of  a neck  of  mutton,  four  mutton 
kidneys,  a score  of  oysters,  four  onions, 
and  three  pounds  of  potatoes.  Cost, 
about  4s.  9d. 

Cut  tho  mutton  into  chops,  chop  off 
about  one  inch  and  a half  from  the 
end,  and  trim  away  all  superfluous  fat. 
Place  a layer  at  tho  bottom  of  a brown 
earthenware  stewpot  (called  in  Lanca- 
shire a “ hot-pot  dish  ”)  and  put  over 
the  mutton  a layer  of  sliced  kidneys, 
an  onion  cut  into  thin  slices,  four  or 
five  oysters,  and  half  a pound  of  sliced 
potatoes.  Sprinkle  a saltspoonful  of 
salt,  a saltspoonful  of  pepper,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  curry  - powder  over 
them ; then  repeat  until  the  dish  is 
full.  Place  whole  potatoes  at  the  top, 
and  pour  in  the  oyster  liquor  and  half 
a pint  of  water  or  stock.  Put  the  dish 
into  a moderate  oven,  and  bake  until 
the  potatoes  at  the  top  are  brown  and 
crisp,  but  are  cooked  through.  When 
ready  to  serve,  pour  half  a pint  of 
boiling  gravy  over  the  meat,  and  send 
it  to  table  in  tho  dish  in  which  it  was 
baked.  Pin  a napkin  neatly  round  the 
dish  for  tho  sake  of  appearance.  The 
oven  must  not  be  very  hot,  or  the 
gravy  will  be  dried  up. 

For  a very  superior  dish,  at  no 
greater  cost,  we  recommend  that  the 
onions  bo  scalded,  and  tho  potatoes 
parboiled.  The  top  layer  should  bo 
brushed  over  with  butter.  If  the  dish 
is  set  in  another  with  hot  water  in, 
and  a cover  is  put  on  the  top,  another 
improvement  is  effected.  The  onions, 
for  some  palates,  might  be  considerably 
reduced  with  advantage.  The  ends  of 
the  chops  will  malco  an  Irish  Stew  ; 
or  where  strict  economy  is  essential, 
they  may  be  put  in  with  the  rest  in 
tho  above  dish. 

Leg,  Boiled.— For  boiling,  this 
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joint  should  not  hang  so  long  as  for 
roasting.  Two  or  three  days  will  be 
enough.  Cut  off  the  shank -bone,  and, 
if  necessary,  wipe  the  joint  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Put  it  into  a large  oval 
stewpan  with  as  much  boiling  water 
as  will  cover  it.  When  restored  to  its 
boiling  state,  skim  the  surfaco  clean, 
and  in  a few  minutes  draw  tho  stew- 
pan  to  tho  side  of  the  fire  to  allow  tho 
contents  to  simmer  until  done. 

Many  cooks  tie  the  meat  in  a cloth ; 
this  does  away  with  the  necessity  for 
frequent  skimming.  For  a plain  family 
dish,  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions  may 
be  boiled  with  the  meat  (the  turnips 
mashed  or  not  before  serving,  according 
to  taste),  and  served  on  the  dish.  For  a 
more  ornamental  joint,  a few  vegetable 
trimmings  can  be  boiled  with  it  for 
the  sake  of  flavour,  and  tho  carrots, 
&c.,  may  be  cut  into  fanciful  shapes 
and  put  in  later,  so  as  to  be  done  by 
the  time  the  joint  is.  A bunch  of 
herbs  will  further  improve  the  taste 
of  the  meat.  Time,  about  twenty 
minutes  per  pound,  or  rather  over. 
Caper  sauce  is  generally  liked,  while 
onion  or  celery  will  be  found  equally 
good,  and  a pinch  of  celery  seed  can 
be  added  to  the  herbs. 

(For  other  details,  see  Boiling, 
page  3.) 

Leg,  to  Carve. — The  ordinary 
method  consists  in  cutting  straight 
across,  like  a leg  of  pork.  The  slice 
containing  tho  kernel,  and  piece  of  fat 
called  the  Pope’s  eye  is  considered  the 
best.  To  carve  this  haunch  fashion 
( see  remarks  on  Carving,  page  286)  the 
slices  must  bo  cut  parallel  with  tho 
bone  (see  illustration  on  page  328).  A 
nice  leg  of  Southdown  mutton,  hung 
as  long  as  is  consistent  with  the 
weather,  and  served  with  really  good 
gravy,  currant  jelly,  well-cooked  vege- 
tables, and  hot  plates,  will,  if  carved 
thus,  compare  very  favourably  with 
the  more  aristocratic  haunch.  More 
than  one  writer  asserts  that  if  carved 
out  of  sight  of  the  guests,  not  more 
than  one  in  twenty  would  know  the  one 
fr-om  the  other.  Whether  this  be  true 
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or  not,  tho  experiment  is  certainly 
worth  a trial,  particularly  as  the  cost 
is  not  increased. 

leg,  to  Roast. — Choose  a plump 
leg  with  a short  bone,  not  a large- 
boned,  thin  leg.  Have  some  dripping 
ready  melted,  and  baste  it  well,  especi- 
ally about  the  knuckle.  Remember  to 
cut  off  the  shank-bone  in  good  time, 
fer  the  gravy ; it  is  useless  to  leave  it 
on  ; it  is  very  useful  if  made  the  most 
of  for  gravy.  After  live  to  eight 
minutes’  sharp  cooking,  remove  the  leg 
farther  back,  and  cook  very  slowly,  on 
account  of  its  thickness.  The  more 
basting  the  better.  If  Hour  is  used  at 
the  end,  put  it  on  in  time,  that  there 
may  be  no  raw  taste ; let  the  meat  bo 
a nice,  rich  golden  brown  when  done. 
Make  plenty  of  gravy  ; that  from  tho 
bone  should  be  poured  off,  and  used  for 
rinsing  out  the  tin  ( see  page  87).  Serve 
well-cooked  vegetables,  and,  if  possible, 
some  fruit  jelly  with  it.  Red  currant 
is  usual,  but  black  currant  or  tomato 
will  be  found  very  good,  and  furnish 
variety.  Either  is,  in  our  opinion, 
improved  by  being  heated ; the  jar 
should  be  set  in  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  the  jelly  poured  into  a well-heated 
sauce  boat.  Mutton  cools  so  rapidly 
that  we  think  that  cold  jelly,  or  any- 
thing that  tends  to  cool  it,  should  be 
avoided;  and  the  flavour  of  the  jelly 
is  not  impaired  by  heating.  For  a 
number  of  guests,  it  is  well  to  serve 
jelly  both  hot  and  cold. 

Cost,  about  lOd.  or  lid.  per  pound. 
Time,  about  two  hours  for  a leg  of  six 
to  seven  pounds.  In  cold  weather,  two 
hours  and  a quarter  for  a leg  of  six 
pounds  or  rather  over. 

Leg,  with  Forcemeat.— This 
is  a common  dish  in  Australia.  Take 
for  it  a leg  of  Australian  mutton,  bone 
it,  then  pare  off  the  outer  fat  from  the 
fillet  end  ; mince  and  mix  it  with  half 
its  weight  of  bacon,  also  minced.  Fat 
ham  may  be  used  instead.  A season- 
ing of  garlic,  onions,  and  pickles  is 
then  given  to  it,  and  the  mince  is 
ready;  or  it  is  sometimes  prepared 
simply  soasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 


a little  chopped  parsley,  if  to  be  eaten 
by  ladies  or  children.  The  hollow 
made  by  cutting  out  the  bone,  &c.,  is 
filled  with  the  mince,  and  tho  skin 
secured  over  the  opening  to  the  undei'- 
side.  Bread-crumbs  are  sometimes 
added.  Meanwhile,  a gravy  is  made  by 
boiling  the  bone  and  tiimmings  with 
as  much  mutton  broth  or  water  as  will 
be  necessary  to  stew  the  leg ; vege- 
tables are  added,  an  onion  and  a carrot 
sliced,  a small  bunch  of  parsley,  with  a 
seasoning,  of  pepper  and  salt.  Lay 
slices  of  laicon  over  the  top  of  the  leg, 
and  stew  gently,  with  the  lid  of  tho 
pan  closed,  for  three  hours  and  a half 
or  more.  When  done,  strain  the  gravy, 
boil  it  rapidly,  and  reduce  it  to  a glaze, 
with  which  glaze  the  meat,  or  thicken 
the  gravy  simply  with  browned  flour, 
and  serve  it  with  the  meat.  French 
beans,  boiled  in  the  usual  manner, 
drained,  and  then  warmed  up  in  some 
of  the  gravy,  may  bo  laid  under  and 
around  the  leg  of  mutton. 

Cost  of  mutton,  from  7d.  per  pound. 
In  some  towns  legs  of  Australian 
mutton  are.  sold  at  tijd.  per  pound,  or 
less. 

leg,  with  Haricot  Beans.— 

The  leg  may  be  roasted  or  baked ; 
if  the  latter,  unless  basted  very  often 
it  will  be  dry  ; it  is  greatly  improved 
if  covered  with  a greased  paper  after  a 
preliminary  basting  with  hot  fat.  It 
should  then  be  basted- over  the  paper, 
which  must  be  taken  off  in  good  time 
for  the  surface  to  crisp  up,  or  it  will 
taste  greasy.  As  to  the  choice  of  the 
leg,  see  remarks  under  Leg,  to  Roast. 
Writing  on  this  subject,  Sir  Heniy 
Thompson  recommends  the  beans 
known  as  “white  Soissons,”  a pint 
of  which  should  be  put,  after  boiling, 
into  the  gravy  of  the  dish,  round 
the  leg  (or  shoulder)  of  mutton,  lie 
adds  that  “ with  a good  supply  of  tho 
meat  gravy,  and  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  the  haricots  aro  by  no  means 
the  worst  part  of  the  mutton.”  Then, 
“ with  a smooth  puree  of  mild  onions, 
which  have  been  previously  sliced, 
fried  brown,  and  stewed,  served  freely 
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as  sauce,  our  leg  of  mutton  and  haricots 
becomes  the  g'njot  a la  JBretonne,  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  wholesome  and 
savoury  cookery.” 

We  would  add  that  the  haricots  aro 
as  acceptable  with  a loin  or  neck,  as  a 
leg  or  shoulder,  and  may  bo  served 
with  chops  or  cutlets  with  as  much 
certainty  of  success  as  with  a joint. 
For  more  details  concerning  the 
haricots,  nee  under  Cereals  axd  Pulse. 
{See  also  Onion  Purees  and  Sauce.) 

Leg,  with  Potatoes.— This  is 
a homely  way  of  cooking,  not  to  he 
despised  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 
Jf  baked  carefully,  and  cooked  to  the 
right  degree,  it  will  he  found  excellent. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  usual  custom 
of  baking  the  potatoes  in  the  samo  tin, 
by  which  they  absorb  the  dripping  and 
gravy,  we  prefer  the  following  way  : — 
Supposing  the  leg  to  he  set  on  a trivet 
in  a plain  tin,  or  a hot-water  tin,  haste 
it  well  at  starting,  then  cook  it  gently. 
Boil  four  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  of 
potatoes,  until  three-parts  done,  then 
drain  (or  what  is  still  better,  steam 
them  for  the  same  time).  Cut  them 
through  lengthwise,  and  lay  them  flat 
side  down,  in  a single  layer  in  a separate 
baking  tin.  Pour  some  of  the  hot  fat 
from  the  meat  over,  and  cook  until  crisp, 
brown,  and  well  done,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Time  them,  that  they  may 
be  dono  by  the  time  the  meat  is.  Make 
gravy  in  the  pan  for  the  meat.  Dish 
the  leg,  put  the  potatoes  round,  and 
serve  the  gravy  separately.  Serve  a 
leg  of  pork  in  the  same  way.  Austra- 
lian mutton  may  be  used  in  this  way. 

Loin,  Roasted.  — Follow  the 
directions  given  for  roast  leg  in  every 
particular,  but  trim  off  all  unnecessary 
fat,  which  may  bo  used  for  a common 
pudding  or  pie  crust.  If  the  fat  be  not 
turned  to  account  there  is  no  more  ex- 
pensive’ joint  than  a loin  of  mutton. 
Cover  the  fat  with  paper  until  within 
a quarter  of  an  hour  of  its  being  done, 
then  remove,  baste,  and  flour  slightly, 
to  get  it  frothed. 

Instead  of  paper,  take  off  the  skin  of 
the  meat,  and,  after  cutting  off  some  of 


the  fat,  replace  the  skin ; remove  it  for 
the  meat  to  brown.  If  the  loin  be 
small,  or  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  off 
any  fat,  simply  baste  it ; do,  not  take 
off  the  skin.  It  is,  however,  generally 
necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  under 
fat;  few  people  care  for  very  much 
of  it.  Cost,  about  lOd.  per  pound. 

Loin,  Roasted,  with  Hari- 
cots.— Thisisa  very  good  dish.  Either 
serve  some  boiled  haricots  in  the  gravy 
round  the  joint,  as  directed  for  a leg 
of  mutton,  or  make  a puree,  for  which 
the  split  beans  are  nicer  {ncc  Cereals 
and  Pulse).  Or,  cook  some  green 
haricots,  sprinkle  them  with  chopped 
parsley,  and  serve  in  a vegetable  dish. 
If  onion-sauce  is  liked,  it  is  excellent 
with  the  haricots ; a mild  one  is  most 
suitable ; best  of  all  is  soubise  sauce. 
A puree  of  onions  is  delicious  ; servo  it 
apart  from  the  beans  (setf  Vegetaules). 
Cost,  about  lOd.  per  pound. 

Loin  Flap,  to  stew.— licquired: 

meat,  vegetables,  gravy,  and  seasoning, 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  Wo  have, 
in  some  of  our  recipes,  advised  the  re- 
moval of  the  flap  before  cooking  the  loin; 
out  of  many  ways  of  cooking  it,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  one  of  the  most  likely  to 
give  satisfaction  : Sprinkle  the  in  mu' 
side  with  pepper,  a grate  of  nutmeg  and 
lemon  peel,  and  some  chopped  parsley; 
or  when  mint  can  he  had,  use  that. 
Lay  it,  fat  down,  in  a pan,  put  on  the 
top  of  it  a good-sized  Spanish  onion, 
sliced,  a couple  of  young  carrots  and 
turnips  cut  up,  and  let  it  fry  brown  in 
its  own  fat ; then  take  it  up  on  a 
plate.  Add  a pint  of  cold  stock  to  tho 
contents  of  the  pan,  remove  the  fat. 
and  put  in  two  or  three  parboiled 
potatoes,  and  a small  quantity  of  fresh 
green  peas  (a  gill  or  so).  When  it 
boils,  cut  up  the  meat,  put  it  back,  and 
cook  altogether  for  another  hour  or 
less,  very  gently.  If  tho  peas  are 
young,  give  them  less  time.  Tho 
potatoes  and  turnips  are  intended  to 
boil  down  to  a pulp,  to  thicken  the 
gravy,  which  only  wants  the  addition 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a few  drops  of 
I browning.  If  any  minj-saucc  is  at 
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hand,  a spoonful  may  he  put  in  last 
thing,  and  remnants  of  cooked  vege- 
tables of  various  sorts  can  go  into  the 
stowpan.  Serve  very  hot. 

See  als’o  Mutton  Chous  with  Vf.ge- 
tahi.es.  The  above  can  bo  fried  and 
finished  off  with  the  vegetables  as 
therein  given;  but  it  must  be  fried 
well,  and  simmered  rather  longer  than 
the  chops. 

Mutton  a la  Venison. -This, 
if  carefully  cooked,  will  be  almost 
equal  to  venison;  any  joint  may  be 
used,  but  we  give  directions  for  a leg, 
or  piece  of  the  same  weight.  First 
wipe  the  meat  thoroughly  ; it  must  be 
of  good  quality  and  freshly  killed,  then 
rub  it  with  the  following  mixture  : — a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  a 
saltspoonful  each  of  ground  cloves  and 
allspice — i.c.  Jamaica  peppercorns  or 
pimento — a teaspoonful  each  of  ground 
ginger  and  bay  leaves ; put  it  into  a 
marinade  of  red  wine  and  vinegar, 
about  a gill  of  each.  Leave  it  for 
three  days,  rubbing  and  turning  it 
daily,  then  wash  it  in  warm  water, 
very  quickly,  and  dry  it  well,  and  cook 
it  exactly  like  venison,  sending  the 
same  sauces  and  adjuncts  generally  to 
table  with  it.  Or,  if  preferred,  it  can 
be  cooked  as  mutton,  with  no  addition 
hut  the  ordinary  gravy,  and  will  be 
found  excellent  in  flavour,  and  a 
decided  change  from  a plain  joint.  If 
seasonable,  serve  French  beans,  plainly 
boiled,  with  this. 

Heck,  Boiled. — Shorten  the  ribs 
and  saw  off  the  chine-bone  of  a neck 
of  mutton,  or  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  the  middle,  or  the  best  end. 
Fare  off  the  fat  that  is  in  excess  of 
what  may  be  eaten,  and  boil  slowly, 
as  given  under  the  head  of  Leg,  Boiled, 
which  see.  There  is  a peculiar  sweet 
flavour  from  this  part,  and  the  pot- 
liquor  is  admirably  adapted  for  broth. 
Some  rice  or  barley  may  be  served 
in  it,  and  will  be  all  the  nicer  if  boiled 
with  the  meat,  which  should,  how- 
ever, bo  free  from  either  when  served. 


Sauce  should  be  poured  over,  and  some 
vegetables  put  round  it.  The  liquor  (if 
the  broth  is  not  wanted  the  same  day) 
must  be  emptied  into  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  the  fat  removed  when  cold. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  boil  the  extreme 
scrag  end  with  a sheep’s  head,  or  some 
similar  part  which  requires  skimming 
very  often;  if  this  is  done,  the  neck 
gives  but  little  trouble  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  the  parts  where  the  blood  has 
clotted  are  those  which  throw  up  the 
most  scum.  This  can  be  cooked  with- 
out the  shortening  of  the  bones  above 
referred  to. 

Cost,  from  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Neck,  Browned. — Boil  as  in 
preceding  recipe,  but  not  quite  so 
long;  finish  by  cooking  the  mutton 
before  the  fire,  first  covering  it  with  a 
mixture  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  parsley, 
and  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  mushroom  powder,  cemented 
together  with  the  beaten  yolk  of  one 
or  more  eggs.  When  nicely  browned, 
serve  with  half  a pint  of  the  pot  liquor 
thickened  with  a dessertspoonful  of 
browned  flour,  and  add  a tablespoonful 
of  lemon  juice.  Time,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  pound.  Cost,  as  above. 

Neck,  Roasted. — We  have 

already  recommended  that  the  rib- 
bones  of  this  joint  should  be  shortened 
to  give  a nice  appearance  to  cutlets, 
and  we  also,  for  economy’s  sake,  and 
to  give  a nice  squareness  to  the  piece 
of  meat,  advise  the  purchaser  to  get  it 
done  for  a roast.  The  meat  of  the  neck 
from  a well-fed  sheep  is  very  good 
indeed.  Take  off  any  excess  of  fat, 
and  roast  precisely  according  to  direc- 
tions given  for  roast  loin  (see  Loin, 
Boasted),  always  remembering  that 
the  fire  for  cooking  mutton  should  bo 
clear  and  brisk,  but  not  fierce.  Finish 
off  by  mailing  gravy  in  the  pan.  (&u 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  recipe  for 
SnouLniat,  to  Boast.)  Time,  about 
fifteen  minutes  per  pound. 

The  best  end  should  be  roasted  alone ; 
but  if  the  entire  neck  is  required,  it 
should  be  cut  through,  the  scrag  end 
requiring  less  time.  Foy  a family,  the 
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joint  should  ho  bought  whole,  whether 
all  bo  required  at  once  or  not.  If  the 
best  end,  or  the  middle,  be  sent  for 
separately,  more  per  pound  must  be 
paid.  It  is  quite  as  easy,  if  cutlets  arc 
needed,  to  cut  them  from  a neck  hang- 
ing in  one’s  own  larder,  and  have  the 
benefit  of  the  bones  and  fat,  as  to  buy 
them  as  cutlets  of  the  butcher.  In  the 
latter  case,  they  will  cost  from  two- 
pence to  threepence  per  pound  more, 
and  the  trimmings  will  be  left  behind 
on  the  butcher’s  block.  Cost  of  neck, 
if  bought  whole,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

Neclr,  Stewed.— Required:  three 
pounds  of  meat,  half  a pound  each  of 
turnips,  onions,  and  carrots,  a few 
stalks  of  celery,  stock,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s.  2d. 

The  scrag  end  does  for  this ; it  must 
be  rubbed  with  salt,  and  rinsed  well  in 
warm  water  with  a little  vinegar  in,  to 
free  it  from  blood;  then  cut  in  neat 
pieces.  The  vegetables  must  bo  cleansed 
and  sliced.  Put  all  in  a stewpan  in 
layers,  vegetables  top  and  bottom,  with 
stock  No.  1 or  2 to  cover  ; add  a dozen 
peppercorns,  a clove  or  two,  and  some 
parsley,  then  cover,  and  cook  for  two 
hours  or  more.  When  tender,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  browned  flour,  salt  to 
taste,  and  a little  browning ; boil  up, 
remove  the  parsley,  and  serve  on  a hot 
dish. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  nourish- 
ing. Add  a couple  of  ounces  of  pearl- 
barley  (after  soaking  it  for  several 
hours)  as  soon  as  the  gravy  boils,  and 
cook  for  three  hours  at  least.  Rice  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  takes 
rather  less  time.  Other  cereals  can  be 
substituted  ; coralline,  rizine,  and 
similar  varieties  are  useful  when  full 
time  cannot  be  given,  as  they  take  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

Ragout  ( American  ).  — Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  lean  meat,  free 
from  bone,  a large  cup  (half-a-pint)  of 
green  peas,  the  same  of  gravy  from 
the  bones  of  the  mutton,  a fried  onion, 
half  a pound  of  salt  pork,  a slice  of 
lean  ham,  seasoning  as  under.  Cost; 
about  3s. 


Cut  the  pork  in  thin  slices,  and  the 
mutton  and  ham  in  long  strips.  Put 
pork  at  the  bottom  of  a saucepan,  then 
chopped  parsley  and  thyme ; next  add 
ham  and  mutton ; put  the  peas  in  the 
middle ; then  the  rest  of  the  ham  and 
mutton,  and  more  pork  over  that.  Put 
the  fried  onion  on  the  top.  Pour  the 
gravy  over,  and  let  it  boil  steadily  for 
an  hour  and  a half  or  more.  Pepper 
should  be  put  on  each  layer.  Add  a 
little  stock  now  and  again.  When 
done,  put  in  salt  to  taste,  and  thicken 
with  a tablespoonful  of  browned  flour, 
and  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs.  Put  a 
large  piece  of  toasted  bread  on  a hot 
dish ; pour  the  ragout  over,  and  serve 
with  a border  of  potato-rice  (potatoes 
passed  through  a colander)  and  some 
pickled  melon  in  another  dish.  Any 
sweet  pickle  may  be  used.  This  is 
a very  good  dish.  Anyone  tired  of 
ordinary  mutton  stews  would  do  well 
to  try  it.  A sheep’s  kidney  or  two  is 
a good  addition,  and  it  is  excellent 
with  a small  proportion  of  sheep’s 
liver. 

Saddle. — This  is  a very  popular 
roast.  A saddle  of  mutton,  if  hung  in 
a cool  airy  place,  will  improve  with 
keeping  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
according  to  the  weather  ; but  as  this 
part  of  the  sheep  is  the  most  tender 
and  delicate,  it  may,  if  liked,  be  roasted 
in  from  four  to  five  days.  If  not  for  a 
large  family,  get  the  joint  well 
trimmed;  the  flaps,  tail,  and  chump 
end  may  be  cut  away,  which  will  con- 
siderably lessen  the  weight,  and  be 
found  more  advantageous  to  the  pur- 
chaser, even  at  a higher  price  per 
pound,  or  the  flap  will  make  a plain 
stew.  In  its  entire  state  it  is  con- 
sidered an  expensive  joint, consequently 
people  of  moderate  means  and  family, 
unless  so  accommodated  by  the  butcher, 
can  seldom  order  it.  All  superfluous 
fat  must,  in  any  case,  be  removed,  and 
the  joint  covered  with  a greased  paper. 
Roast  as  directed  for  a loin  of  mutton. 
It  should  be  a nice  brown  wdien  done, 
but  not  too  dark.  About  twenty 
minutes  per  pound  will  be  required. 
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Laver  is  a good  accompaniment  to 
roast  mutton  ( see  Vegetables);  Good 
gravy  and  hot  jelly  must  not  he 
omitted.  The  diagram  below  shows 


the  mode  of  carving,  which  is  quite 
simple,  straight  slices  being  cut  from 
a to  n.  Eelays  of  hot  plates  and 'gravy 
should  be  in  readiness,  and  very  little 
gravy  should  be  upon  the  dish.  A 
hot- water  dish,  as  used  for  venison,  is 
the  best  to  serve  mutton  on. 

Cost,  about  lid.  per  pound,  but  it 
depends  upon  the  mode  of  cutting  a 
good  deal.  For  a large  family,  where 
the  best  can  be  made  of  every  part, 
the  saddle  should  be  bought  in  its 
entirety. 

Savoury  Stew. — Required:  two 
pounds  of  mutton,  lean  (the  neck  does 
very  well),  a tablespoonful  each  of 
capers,  rice,  chutney,  and  parsley,  a 
quart  of  stock  or  water,  an  onion,  and 
a carrot,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
a morsel  of  fat.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Chop  the  meat,  but  do  not  divide  it; 
add  the  hot  stock,  and  bring  to  the 
boil ; grate  the  carrot,  and  chop  the 
onion ; brown  the  latter  in  hot  fat ; 
then  add  the  rest,  all  but  the  salt. 
Simmer  for  two  hours,  stirring  often, 
or  the  rice  will  stick  to  the  pan. 
Serve  the  meat  in  the  centre  of  a hot 
dish,  with  the  rice,  &c.,  round  it.  The 
capers  and  parsley  should  be  chopped 
very  small.  If  mint  is  to  bo  had,  that 
can  be  substituted  for  parsley.  Lamb 
can  bo  similai-ly  served. 

Scrag,  with  Mushrooms. — 


Required  : meat,  mushrooms,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. 
Wash  very  well  the  scrag  end  of  the 
neck;  dry  and  sprinkle  it  with  pepper; 
Hour  it,  and  turn  it  about  in  hot  fat 
until  brown.  Put  it  in  a clean  sauce- 
pan, with  the  liquor  from  boiled  meat 
to  cover  it ; add  some  peppercorns,  and 
the  trimmings  of  some  mushrooms, 
first  well  washed,  with  a small  onion, 
and  a sprig  of  parsley.  Throw  in  salt 
for  the  scum  to  rise;  skim  just  before 
it  boils  up,  then  cook  until  tender. 
While  cooking,  chop  half  a dozen 
medium-sized  flap  mushrooms,  and 
stew  them  down  in  a little  of  the  same 
stock  used  for  the  mutton,  with  a 
chopped  shalot  and  a sprig  of  parsley ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
thicken  with  browned  flour.  The 
mushrooms  shoidd  be  quite  soft,  and 
must  be  chopped  small  at  starting. 
When  the  meat  is  done,  strain  the 
liquor,  skim  and  reduce  it,  thicken 
with  browned  flour,  and  season  it. 
Put  the  meat  on  a hot  dish,  and  spread 
the  mushrooms  over  it ; pour  some  of 
the  gravy  round,  and  serve  the  rest 
separately.  This  will  be  very  tender 
and  tasty.  Any  joint,  which  is  lean, 
may  be  so  cooked. 

A piece  of  neck  of  mutton,  boiled, 
and  served  with  a white  mushroom 
sauce  or  puree,  is  equally  satisfactory 
(sec  Vegetables). 

Scrag,  with  Pickles.  (See 
Scrag,  with  Mushrooms). — Prepare 
the  meat  in  the  same  way,  and  bring 
to  the  boil ; omit  the  mushroom  peel- 
ings, and  add  instead  a teaspoonful 
each  of  chutney  and  mixed  pickles, 
hot,  finely  chopped.  When  the  meat 
is  clone,  put  it  on  a dish,  and  keep 
it  hot  while  the  gravy  is  skimmed 
and  thickened.  Put  a dozen  pickled 
walnuts  in  the  oven,  in  a saucer,  to 
heat ; cut  them  up,  and  add  them  to 
the  gravy ; pour  it  round  the  meat, 
and  garnish  with  carrots,  small  onions, 
and  turnips,  all  cooked  in  stock  instead 
of  water  (see  Vegetables),  'they  may 
be  whole  if  young.  If  old,  slice  or  cut 
them  in  dice.  Cost,  as  above. 
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A loin  is  delicious  cooked  thus.  It 
is  advisable  to  pare  off  the  greater 
proportion  of  fat,  and  to  semi-roast  it. 
The  chump  end  should  be  cut  off.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
above  recipe  may  be  varied  to  any 
extent,  as  reference  to  the  chapter  on 
Pickles  will  show ; and  in  place  of 
onions,  shalots  can  be  used ; leeks,  too, 
are  very  good. 

Sheep’s  Brains,  Cakes  of.— 

Take  care  not  only  to  wash,  but  to 
trim  these  well  from  the  fibres.  It  is 
most  unpleasant  to  find  anything  of  a 
stringy  nature  in  the  mouth.  The 
first  water  should  be  cold,  and  the  next 
hot;  then,  when  skinned,  tie  them  in 
a bit  of  muslin,  and  boil  them  in 
a little  salted  and  flavoured  white 
stock  for  a few  minutes,  and  beat  them 
up,  either  with  powdered  sage  or 
parsley  (finely  chopped),  or  the  two 
mixed,  a little  cayenne  and  white 
pepper,  with  a drop  of  mace  or  nutmeg 
essence,  or  a grate  of  nutmeg.  Then 
beat  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg  for  each  set 
of  brains.  A bit  of  grated  lemon  peel 
is  often  added.  Finally,  mix  in  a tea- 
spoonful of  fine  bread-crumbs,  if  very 
delicate  cakes  are  wanted,  and  drop 
lhe  mixture  from  a spoon  into  hot  fat; 
when  lightly  browned,  serve  them. 
Cost,  about  2d.  to  3d.,  exclusive  of  the 
brains. 

No.  2. — These  are  more  economical. 
Use  enough  bread-crumbs  to  make  the 
mass  firm  enough  to  be  shaped  with 
the  hands  into  cakes  the  size  of  a 
florin,  and  less  than  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  These  can  be  put  in  a 
frying-basket  to  cook.  Little  balls, 
the  size  of  a large  marble,  can  be  made ; 
or  small  ovals,  like  a nutmeg,  if  pre- 
ferred. They  are  useful  for  soups  and 
many  garnishing  purposes.  If  the 
yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg  be  added, 
fewer  crumbs  are  needed. 

No.  3. — Boil  the  brains  in  gravy  for 
ten  or  twelve  minutes,  drain  them  on 
a sieve,  cut  them  in  dice  when  cold, 
then  coat  them  with  beaten  egg  yolk, 
and  ivell-seasoncd  bread-crumbs.  Fry  a 
light  brown,  and  drain  well. 


Sheep’s  Brains  with 
Tongue. — Required : brains  and  ton- 
gue, with  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Gd.  to  Sd.  Remove  the  brains 
without  breaking  them,  soak  them  in , 
salted  water  for  an  hour,  skin  them, 
and  pick  away  the  fibres.  Put 
them  into  boiling  water,  put  the 
tongue,  previously  boiled  with  the 
head,  with  them.  Let  the  brains 
boil  quickly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
take  them  out,  mince  them,  and  beat 
them  up  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  liquor  in  which  they  were  boiled, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  a table- 
spoonful of  blanched  and  chopped 
parsley,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Add  a spoonful  of  white  roux,  and  boil 
up.  Skin  the  tongue,  put  it  in  the 
centre  of  a small  dish,  pour  the  brains 
round  it,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Another  way. — Mix  a tablespoonful 
or  two  of  tomato  pulp  with  the  brains, 
and  other  ingredients  above-named, 
cream  excepted.  Boil  up  and  serve. 
Or  Cheese  Sauce,  about  a gill,  added 
to  the  brains  after  they  are  boiled, 
makes  a savoury  dish.  Garnish  with 
cooked  Italian  paste,  and  a few  sprigs 
of  fried  parsley,  or  with  any  small, 
cooked  vegetables. 

Sheep’s  Brains,  Roasted  or 
Baked. — Required  : brains,  bacon, 
sauce,  and  vegetables.  Cost,  about  9d. 
to  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  brains.  Four  or 
six  brains  will  be  required  for  a dish. 
Prepare  the  brains  as  for  stewing,  and 
procure  as  many  slices  of  bacon  as  there 
are  brains.  After  they  have  been  boiled 
and  thrown  into  cold  water,  drain  and 
dry  them  perfectly;  brush  over  with 
oil,  and  roll  them  in  highly-seasoned 
bread-crumbs.  Put  them  on  the  bacon 
before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven,  or 
bake  in  a well-heated  oven,  turning 
them  about  that  they  may  be  equally 
cooked,  and  basting  them  occasionally. 
When  they  are  nicely  browned  and 
the  bacon  is  cooked,  take  them  up. 
Serve  on  a flat  dish  covered  with 
mashed  potatoes  browned  in  the  oven, 
and  send  a sharp  sauce  to  table.  Or 
put  the  brains  and  bacon  on  a large 
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slice  of  toast,  and  put  some  sauce  over  ; 
Tomato  is  as  good  as  any. 

Sheep’s  Brains,  Stewed.— 

Required:  some  brains,  bacon,  stock, 
and  seasoning  as  under. 

Cost,  about  the  same  as  above. 

Wash,  skin,  and  clear  the  brains  of 
fibres,  after  they  have  soaked  in  salt 
and  water.  Put  them  in  boiling 
water  with  a teasjmonful  of  salt  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  white  vinegar.  Boil  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  drop  them  in 
cold  water.  Dry  them  well.  Put  each 
on  a slice  of  bacon,  lay  them  flat  in  a 
stewpan,  cover  with  any  plain  stock, 
add  a bit  of  onion  and  lemon  peel, 
and  simmer  for  as  long  as  will  cook 
tlie  bacon.  Thicken  the  liquor,  add 
seasoning  and  a little  lemon  juice,  and 
pour  it  over  the  whole  on  a hot  dish. 
Garnish  with  toast  or  fried  bread. 
Four  or  six  brains  make  a nice  dish. 

Sheep’s  Harslet,  Minced.— 

Take  the  liver,  heart,  and  lights  of  a 
sheep,  and  wash  them  well  in  several 
waters.  Boil  them  gently  till  tender 
in  salted  water,  carefully  removing  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Mince  them  finely, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a 
seasoning  of  powdered  herbs,  if  liked. 
Moisten  the  mince  with  stock,  thicken 
with  brown  thickening,  and  stir  it  over 
the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot.  Serve  on 
a hot  dish,  and  send  potatoes  and 
boiled  carrots  to  table  with  it.  A few 
pickles  may  be  served  with  it,  if 
desired. 

Cost  variable ; but  this  is  a cheap 
dish,  popular  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  The  liquor  is  useful  for  soup. 
(See  Remarks  under  Veal  Pluck.) 
The  recipe  there  given  may  also  be 
followed.  Harslet  is  the  same  thing 
as  pluck,  but  the  pluck  of  a sheep  is 
generally  called  harslet. 

Sheep’s  Head.— Sheep’s  head 
has  so  little  meat  belonging  to  it, 
either  inside  or  out,  that  it  seems  to 
many  persons  as  though  it  wero 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  it  gives. 
Nevertheless,  it  constitutes  good 
nourishing  food  at  a moderate  ex- 


pense, and  when  it  is  liked  at  all  it 
is  very  much  liked.  Several  recipes 
are  here  given  for  preparing  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  ancient  national  dishes  of 
Scotland,  and  to  dwellers  north  of  the 
Tweed  is  almost  always  welcome,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, but  also  because  of  the  asso- 
ciations which  belong  to  it.  The 
village  of  Duddii.gston,  near  Edin- 
burgh, was  long  celebrated  for  this 
dish.  A sheep’s  head  may  be  stewed 
with  or  without  the  trotters  and  the 
pluck;  nourishing  and  wholesome 
broth  may  be  made  from  it ; it  may  be 
hashed,  curried,  or  served  as  a ragout, 
or  it  may  be  made  into  a pie.  When 
sauces  are  required  for  it,  those  usually 
served  with  cow-heel  or  boiled  mutton 
are  the  best  adapted  for  it.  Some 
prefer  the  head  of  a ram  to  that  of  a 
wether,  though  it  needs  longer  boiling. 
The  liquor  is  often  thickened  with 
coarse  oatmeal,  and  a nourishing  dish 
is  the  result.  Sheep’s  heads  may  be 
parboiled,  then  finished  off  by  baking 
or  roasting.  They  want  frequent 

basting,  and  are  nicer  if  stuffed.  (See 
recipe  below.) 

Sheep’s  Head,  Boiled.— 

Required : two  ounces  of  rice,  two 
turnips,  two  carrots,  half  a head  of 
celery,  a medium-sized  onion,  a bunch 
of  herbs,  seasoning  and  thickening, 
and  a sheep’s  head. 

Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

Divide  the  head,  take  the  brains 
out,  and  put  them  in  cold  water  with 
a pinch  of  salt.  * Cut  away  all  the 
little  bones  from  the  nose  ; take  away 
any  bits  of  hair  ; clean  the  sockets  of 
the  eyes  with  the  finger  dipped  in  salt ; 
then  wash  it  thoroughly.  Put  the 
halves  together,  and  tie  them ; lay  in 
a pot  with  the  tongue  ; cover  with  hot 
water,  bring  to  the  boil,  and  remove 
the  scum,  adding  a pinch  of  salt  now’ 
and  then.  Prepare  and  slice  the  vege- 
tables; put  them  on  with  the  rice, 
washed,  herbs,  and  some  peppercorns, 
and  boil  gently.  Put  the  brains  in  in 
time  to  make  sauce  with  them  and 
some  of  the  pot  liquor.  Mash  the 
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vegetables  and  rice,  and  skin  the 
tongue;  then  lay  the  head  on  the  dish, 
with  the  sauco  over,  the  vegetables 
round,  and  the  tongue  cut  in  four 
lengthwise,  and  laid,  a quarter  at  each 
end  and  side  of  the  dish. 

Another  way. — The  vegetables  may 
be  cut  up  small ; the  carrots  should  bo 
grated,  and  put  in  an  hour  and  a half 
before  serving,  then  they  need  no 
mashing.  Or,  cut  them  in  quarters, 
and  serve  them  round  the  dish.  Pearl 
barley  instead  of  rice  is  excellent. 
Time,  two  hours  or  more. 

Sheep’s  Head,  Curried.— 

Required":  a pint  of  Curry  Sauce,  a 
sheep’s  head,  and  some  boiled  rice. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Boil  the  head,  tongue,  and  brains. 
Cut  the  head  up  neatly,  skin  the 
tongue,  cut  it  in  largo  dice,  and  beat 
up  the  brains  with  a tablespoonful  or 
two  of  milk.  Use  some  of  the  liquor 
from  the  head  in  making  the  sauce,  and 
when  it  is  ready,  put  in  the  head  and 
tongue.  After  twenty  minutes,  just 
under  boiling  point,  add  the  brains,  and 
leave  for  a few  minutes  more ; then 
put  in  salt,  with  more  seasoning  if 
wanted,  and  serve.  The  spare  liquor 
from  the  head  will  make  good  soup 
or  broth  next  day,  and  the  bones 
should  receive  further  stewing  in  it. 
Any  rice  left  over  from  the  curry 
can  bo  added  to  it. 

Sheep’s  Head  with  Oatmeal. 

—Required  : a sheep’s  head,  a half- 
pint of  sliced  vegetables,  as  usually 
added  to  stews,  three  pints  of  cold 
water,  seasoning,  and  three  ounces  of 
medium  oatmeal.  Cost,  about  Is. 

After  preparing  the  head  in  the 
usual  way,  put  it  in  a stewpan  with 
the  tongue,  and  cover  with  the  water ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  skim  well ; add 
the  vegetables  and  oatmeal,  and  cook 
until  the  meat  falls  from  the  bones : 
then  cut  it  up  and  season  to  taste,  and 
serve  altogether  on  a hot  dish.  The 
bones  will  make  soup  or  stock  if  put 
on  again  with  the  skin  of  the  tongue. 
The  latter,  with  the  brains,  will  make 
another  dish.  The  foregoing  is  an 


excellent  dish  for  children,  being 
nutritious  and  digestible  as  well  as 
palatable.  Oatmeal  may  often  be  served 
in  this,  or  a similar  way,  when  it  is 
disliked  as  porridge.  By  way  of 
variety,  pearl  barley  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  oatmeal.  Wheatmeal  is  also 
good.  Time,  about  three  lioui's.  Lambs’ 
heads  are  equally  good,  and  take  less 
time  to  stew. 

Sheep’s  Head  with  Trotters. 

Requirecf:  a sheep’s  head,  a gang  of 
trotters,  a carrot,  an  onion,  half  a gill 
of  vinegar,  water  and  seasoning,  flour 
arid  dripping.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

The  trotters  should  be  washed  and 
put  in  a stewpan  with  a quart  of  cold 
water,  the  vinegar,  sliced  vegetables, 
and  a sprig  of  parsley ; let  them  boil 
for  two  hours,  then  put  in  the  pre- 
pared head,  in  halves  (keep  the  brains 
and  tongue  for  another  dish)  with 
another  quart  of  hot  water  : cook  for 
two  hours  more.  Then  put  a pint  and 
a half  of  the  liquor  in  another  sauce- 
pan, in  which  two  ounces  of  flour 
and'  an  ounce  of  dripping  have  been 
blended  ;•  boil  up,  add  salt  and  pepper, 
some  herbs  in  powder,  and  a spoonful 
of  ketchup  or  store  sauce.  Dish  the 
head,  with  the  trotters  round  it,  pour 
the  sauce  over,  and  serve  hot. 

Sheep’s  Heart,  Baked.— Pre- 
pare as  for  roasting,  and  bake,  broad 
end  down,  in  a dripping  tin  ; or  pour 
some  stock  round,  and  use  it  for  the 
basting.  This  latter  method  more 
resembles  stewing  in  its  results,  but  it 
is  called  baking,  because  the  heart  is 
cooked  in  the  oven.  Another  way, 
which  can  be  recommended,  suppos- 
ing three  or  four  hearts  are  being 
cooked  at  once,  is  to  put  them  in  a 
baking-dish — one  of  the  oval  kind 
with  a lid  is  nice  for  the  purpose — 
with  plenty  of  sliced  onions  and  other 
vegetables,  and  some  stock  to  three- 
fourths  their  depth.  A few  bits  of 
bacon  should  be  laid  on  the  top,  and 
after  a couple  of  hours  in  a slow  oven 
they  will  be  found  very  tender.  Put 
them  on  a hot  dish,  freeing  them  first 
from  moisture,  and  sprinkle  with 
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crumbs  : while  they  arc  browning 
before  the  fire,  strain  the  gravy  and 
skim  it,  or  pass  the  vegetables  through 
a strainer  or  colander,  and  serve  them 
in  it.  Then  thicken  with  browned 
flour,  and  give  a nice  seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper,  and  sauce  or  ketchup. 
Some  rice  can  be  put  in  the  gravy  if 
liked,  sufficient  to  make  it  quite  thick, 
but  the  oven  must  be  very  slow.  A 
morsel  of  brown  sugar  will  tend  to 
improve  the  hearts,  so  will  a squeeze 
of  lemon  j uice,  or  a few  drops  of 
vinegar. 

Brown  mushroom  sauce,  or  a puree 
of  mushrooms,  is  a nice  accompani- 
ment, if  the  heart  be  stuffed  with  plain 
herb  forcemeat.  Cost  of  heart,  about 
9d. 

She  e p ’ s Hearts  with 
Raisilis. — Mix  together  for  the 
stuffing  an  equal  bulk  of  grated 
bread-crumbs  and  chopped  raisins ; 
add  a morsel  of  butter,  an  ounce  to 
four  ounces  of  the  mixture,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  salt  and  pepper  ; fill  the 
hearts,  and  then  bake  or  roast  them, 
and  serve  with  brown  gravy  (see 
Gravies  for  Hashes,  Stews,  &c.) 
thickened  and  flavoured  with  a bit  of 
currant  jelly.  This  will  be  liked  by 
any  who  are  used  to  American  dishes. 
(See  also  Partridges  with  Raisins.) 

Sheep’s  Hearts,  Roasted.— 

Required : a couple  of  hearts,  a pint  of 
gravy,  some  stuffing,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  Hearts  cost 
from  8d.  to  9d.  each. 

Soak  the  hearts  in  cold  water,  or 
leave  them  under  a running  tap ; cut 
away  the  pipes,  and  trim  them  nicely. 
Either  leave  each  cavity  to  be  filled 
separately,  or  -cut  them  all  to  form 
one ; in  this  way  more  stuffing  can  be 
got  in.  Then  fill  them,  using  plain  or 
rich  veal  forcement,  or  one  of  those 
given  for  ducks.  Tie  a greased  paper 
over  them,  or  use  some  muslin ; it 
should  be  drawn  all  over,  and  tied  at 
-the  pointed  end ; or  a few  small 
skewers  put  in  opposite  directions,  may 
be  used  to  secure  the  forcemeat : 
again,  a needle  and  thread  can  be 


employed.  A few  thin  slices  of  fat 
bacon  may  be  skewered  round  the 
heart,  and  will  reduce  the  necessary 
basting.  Cook  before  a clear  fire 
from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Serve  with  a plain  gravy, 
or  what  is  still  better,  a brown  caper 
sauce.  If  the  heart  is  stuffed  with 
sage  and  onions,  onion  sauce  can  be 
served  with  it. 

Sheep’s  Hearts,  Stewed.— 

They  may  be  stuffed  or  not ; if  plain, 
brown  them  for  ten  minutes  in  hot 
fat,  and  then  add  gravy  (see  above 
recipes)  to  cover.  Cook  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  make  the  gravy  thick  and 
brown.  It  should  be  also  rather 
piquant.  Pour  it  over  the  hearts,  and 
put  some  vegetables  on  the  dish  ; they 
may  be  stewed  in  the  gravy,  or  sepa- 
rately boiled.  Cost,  as  above  given. 

Sheep’s  Kidneys,  Broiled.— 

Cut  the  kidneys  in  two  lengthwise, 
without  quite  dividing  them;  use  a 
small  skewer  to  keep  them  open ; dip 
them  in  hot  fat  (butter  or  clarified 
dripping),  and  sprinkle  with  pepper ; 
broil  the  cut  side  first,  turn  them  every 
minute  until  done ; add  a pat  of 
maltre  d’hotel  butter,  and  serve  hot. 

Kidneys  should  be  eaten  directly 
they  are  done  ; they  spoil  by  waiting  ; 
when  cut,  the  gravy  should  flow  freely. 
For  a superior  dish,  cut  them  in 
halves,  and  take  the  thin  skin  off,  then 
skewer  them  as  above. 

Sheep’s  Kidneys,  Grilled.— 

Proceed  as  above,  using  the  gridiron 
instead  of  the  Dutch  oven,  or  other 
broiling  apparatus.  Time,  about 
twelve  minutes.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each.  In  some  large  towns  they  are 
sold  at  3d. 

Sheep’s  Kidneys,  Stewed.— 

Skin  anu  halve  the  kidneys,  then  cut 
them  through  again.  Required : for 
four  kidneys,  a gill  of  stock,  No.  1 or 
2,  a teaspoonful  each  of  lemon  juice, 
chopped  parsley,  and  Worcester  sauce, 
and  a pinch  of  salt  and  pepper.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Brown  the  kidneys  in  a morsel  of 
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hot  fat  for  a couple  or  three  minutes, 
then  add  the  rest ; the  stock  should  be 
warm ; bring  to  the  boil,  and  simmer 
for  ten  minutes,  then  add  a slight 
thickening  of  browned  Hour,  and  the 
salt,  and  cook  for  a minute  or  two 
more.  Chopped  onions  or  mushrooms 
can  be  used  in  place  of  parsley. 

Sheep’s  Liver  and  Bacon. — 

Required  : a*  pound  and  a half  of  liver, 
half  a pound  of  onions,  twelve  ounces 
of  fat  bacon,  a teaspoonful  each  of  sage 
and  salt,  and  half  as  much  pepper,  a 
pint  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of  flour. 
Cost,  about  Is.  Sd. 

Wash  and  slice  the  liver,  dry  it 
well,  and  roll  each  slice  in  the  flour 
mixed  with  the  pepper.  Slice  and  fry 
the  bacon,  keep  it  hot,  and  fry  the  liver, 
turning  it  often,  and  then  the  onions  ; 
they  should  be  very  thinly  sliced.  Put 
all  on  the  top  of  the  bacon,  on  a hot 
dish,  and  put  the  remainder  of  the  flour 
(left  from  the  liver)  in  a basin ; mix 
it  with  a pint  of  cold  water  and  the 
sage  and  salt ; stir  it  into  the  pan,  and 
scrape  the  bottom  well.  Give  it  a few 
minutes’  boiling,  colour  it  a good 
brown,  and  pour  it  over  all.  Give  the 
liver  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  rather 
more.  After  the  first  minute,  to  close 
the  pores  on  both  sides,  raise  the  pan, 
and  cook  slowly  ; it  must  look  pale,  not 
red,  all  through.  Any  redness  proves 
insufficient  cooking,  and  it  is,  in  that 
condition,  very  unwholesome.  Any 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
pork,  duck,  or  goose,  with  apple  sauce, 
will  be  wise  to  serve  a tureen  of  it 
with- the  above : that,  together  with 
the  sage  and  onions,  will  give  the  dish 
a flavour  very  little  inferior  to  goose 
or  duck  itself;  at  any  rate,  it  will  be 
found  no  mean  substitute  for  either. 
The  proportion  of  onions  and  sage  may 
be  increased  according  to  taste.  If 
two  pans  are  handy,  fry  the  onions  in 
one,  while  the  liver  is  frying  in  the 
other. 

Sheep’s  Liver  and  Cucum- 
bers.— Required:  liver,  cucumber, 
bacon,  bread,  &c.,  ns  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  9d.  for  a dish  from  a pound 


of  liver.  Stew  down  some  young 
cucumbers  (see  recipes  in  Vege- 
tables), and  mix  with  a little  thick 
gravy,  after  the  cucumbers  have  be- 
come a pulp.  Mutton  stock  should 
be  used  for  the  gravy,  a thickening 
of  brown  roux  added,  and  a nice 
seasoning.  Have  ready  as  many 
pieces  of  fried  bread  as  there  are 
slices  of  liver.  The  latter  should  be 
cooked  as  directed  in  the  previous 
recipe.  Cover  the  bread  with  cucum- 
ber, put  a piece  of  liver  on,,  then  more 
cucumber ; place  a little  slice  of  bacon 
on  the  top,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Sheep’s  Liver  and  Toma- 
toes.— Proceed  as  above,  but  use 
plain  tomato  sauce  or  puree  instead  of 
the  cucumber.  If  liked,  a stuffed 
sheep’s  heart,  covered  with  thick 
brown  gravy  made  in  the  pan  (see 
Sheet’s  Lives,  and  Eacon)  can  be 
served  in  the  centre  of  the  dish;  or 
three  or  four  kidneys,  broiled,  and 
cut  in  halves  or  quarters,  may  be  laid 
round,  each  on  a bit  of  fried  bread. 
Cost,  variable. 

Sheep’s  Tongues.  — If  the 

tongues  are  not  required  with  the 
heads,  and  it  may  happen  that  they 
can  be  served  without  them,  a nice 
dish  may  be  had  by  serving  them 
quite  plainly  boiled,  with  the  brains, 
and  a nice  sauce.  A bit  of  boiled 
bacon  or  pickled  pork  will  eke  out  the 
meat,  and  improve  the  flavour.  They 
are  very  good,  too,  if  cooked  by  the 
recipe  for 

Sheep’s  Tongues,  Broiled.— 

Required : a couple  of  tongues,  some 
stock,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost, 
about  Sd. 

Rub  each  tongue  with  a tablespoonful 
of  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar, 
and  a pinch  of  pepper,  and  cloves  or 
nutmeg,  in  fine  powder.  In  a few 
hours  (or  leave  them  all  night),  rinse 
them,  and  boil  them  in  the  liquor  from 
boiled  meat,  or  plain  water  will  do ; a 
bit  of  ham  will  improve  their  flavour, 
so  will  a few  scraps  of  vegetables. 
Cook  until  the  skin  will  come  off  ; cut 
them  through  lengthwise,  and  sprinkle 
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them  with  herbs  and  bread-crumbs; 
add  a dash  of  cayenne,  and  brush 
them  with  clarified  butter.  Broil 
them,  turning  often,  for  twenty 
minutes.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  over  last  thing. 

If  preferred,  the  salting  can  be 
omitted.  They  can  then  be  boiled  in 
the  stock-pot,  or  with  a piece  of  meat 
(a  bit  of  pickled  pork,  for  instance) ; if 
it  is  rather  fat,  all  the  better. 

Sheep’s  Tongues,  Grilled.— 

Boil  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe;  skin 
the  tongues  when  cold,  and  coat  them 
on  the  insides  with  the  following : for 
four  tongues — four  good-sized  mush- 
rooms, two  ounces  of  boiled  ham  in 
little  dice,  a half-teaspoonful  of  grated 
lemon  peel  and  powdered  thyme,  the 
same  measure  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
a little  salt  and  pepper.  Put  the 
tongues  in  their  original  shape,  and 
wrap  them  each  in  greased  paper. 
Grill  over  a clear  fire  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Remove  the  papers  and 
serve  very  hot.  Cost,  about  Is.  to 
Is.  3d. 

Thus  prepared,  the  tongues  are  very 
delicious  with  the  heads,  or  with  a 
dish  of  liver  and  bacon.  Calves’  tongues 
are  equally  good  with  head,  feet,  or 
ears,  or  as  a breakfast  dish.  The 
paper  can  be  dispensed  with  if  the 
tongues  are  tied  round,  and  dipped  in 
hot  dripping  : or  a thin  slice  or  two  of 
bacon  can  be  tied  round  each. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  or  Feet.— 

These  can  be  had  as  a rule  at  the 
tripe  shops,  partially  boiled.  If  neces- 
sary to  prepare  them  at  home,  take 
the  wool  from  the  hoofs,  singe  away 
the  hair,  and  put  them  in  boiling- 
water  for  five  minutes.  Clean  and 
scrape  them,  and  cut  an  inch  from  the 
end  of  the  foot,  including  the  hoof, 
and  take  away  a dark  substance  which 
grows  between  the  divisions  of  the 
hoof.  Sheep’s  trotters  are  sold  in 
gangs  (four),  and  are  nourishing  and 
digestible.  They  should  be  soaked 
for  a few  hours  in  cold  water  before 
they  are  cooked  in  any  way.  Cost, 
about  Gd.  per  dozen. 


Sheep’s  Trotters,  X la  rou- 
lette. — Required : trotters,  sauce, 
and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  For  this,  blanch  the 
trotters,  then  put  them  on  in  stock 
from  mutton  bones,  with  vegetables  to 
flavour,  and  boil  until  done.  Drain 
them  well.  For  twelve  feet,  have 
ready  a pint  and  a half,  or  rather 
more,  of  white  sauce,  flavoured  with 
lemon  or  mushrooms.  Re-heat  them 
in  this,  and  serve  in  a pile:  garnish 
with  filed  bread,  parsley,  or  slices  of 
hard-boiled  eggs,  or  little  mushrooms 
cooked  in  butter. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  Fried.— 

Boil  them  as  directed  above,  remove 
the  bones,  and  press  them  until  cold; 
then  dip  them  in  thick  batter,  and  fry 
brown.  They  will  bo  more  savoury  if 
seasoned  with  herbs  or  cheese  before 
coating  them.  A sharp  sauce  should 
be  served  with  them. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  Pate  of. — 

Take  a coarse  earthen  pate-dish  which 
has  a closely-fitting  cover.  Procure 
three  “ gang  ” of  sheep’s  trotters 
already  cleaned  and  parboiled,  and  cut 
each  one  into  three  pieces.  Pack 
them  closely  in  the  pate-disli,  and,  to 
season  them,  sprinkle  between  the 
layers  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  pow- 
dered spice,  together  with  a moderate 
proportion  of  minced  onion,  chopped 
parsley,  powdered  thyme,  and  bay- 
leaves.  Place  the  cover  on  the  dish, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  steam,  fasten  it  down  with 
a coarse  paste  made  of  flour  and 
water.  Put  the  pate  in  a gentle  oven 
for  five  or  six  hours,  or  if  it  can  be 
done  let  it  be  put  in  a baker’s  oven 
after  the  bread  is  drawn,  and  remain 
there  all  night.  If  gently  cooked  the 
feet  will  be  reduced  to  jelly,  and  will 
constitute  an  excellent  dish,  which 
may  be  served  hot  or  cold.  If  the 
oven  is  too  much  heated  the  feet 
will  be  burnt  up,  dry,  and  good  for 
nothing. 

A tablespoon ful  of  vinegar,  tarragon, 
onion,  cucumber,  or  herbal,  will  give 
piquancy  to  this  dish.  By  reducing 
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the  seasoning  and  spices  to  the  smallest 
limit,  it  will  ho  found  a nico  dish  for 
an  invalid.  If  the  feet  arc  not  easily 
obtained,  add  a calf’s  foot  or  two,  or 
an  ox  foot,  or  some  meat  from  a sheep’s 
head.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

Shoulder,  Boned  and  Rolled. 

—In  the  diagram  below  is  shown  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  (lamb  or  veal)  as  it 
will  appear  when  the  bones  (knuckle 
excepted)  arc  removed.  It  may  bo 
stuffed,  and  then  roasted,  or  cooked  as 
desired.  It  is  a nice  looking  dish,  and 
' easy  to  carve.  Wo  wish,  too,  to  call 


Shoulder  of  Mutton,  Boned  and  Rolled. 

attention  to  the  method  of  tying  it,  as 
well  as  to  the  joint  itself,  as  it  illus- 
trates clearly  the  way  of  binding  any- 
thing of  a similar  kind,  and  can  bo 
more  easily  followed  than  any  written 
description.  Calf’s  Head,  Ox  Cheek, 
and  Galantines  of  all  sorts  should  be 
tied  thus,  with  tape,  not  string. 

As  to  the  boning,  we  can  only  repeat 
our  advice  to  keep  the  knife  close  to 
the  bone,  and  avoid  piercing  the  outer 
flesh.  The  accomplished  boner  may 
like  to  bone  tho  knuckle  also,  then 
draw  the  meat  inside,  and  so  give  tho 
joint  a still  more  compact  appearance. 

Shoulder,  to  Carve.— Simple  as 
is  the  carving  of  this  to  the  experienced 
hand,  it  is  a joint  which  some  find 
rather  difficult  to  serve  evenly  and 
fairly.  We  give  two  diagrams.  Some 
will  succeed  better  with  No.  1 ; others 
may  find  No.  2 the  easier, 


In  Fig.  86  a cut  is  made  as  shown 
from  b to  a.  Tho  joint  will  then  open, 


Fig.  SO.— Should!:!!  of  Mutton. 


and  leave  a triangular  space ; slices 
must  then  be  removed  from  b a and 
c a,  until  the  bone  is  reached ; then 
slices  must  be  taken  from  the  meat  on 
the  under-side,  by  turning  tho  shoulder 
over,  and  cutting  horizontally,  like  a 
round  of  beef. 

In  Fig.  87  make  a cut  as  shown  by  a 
to  b ; take  off  as  many  slices  as  can  be 
removed,  then  cut  in  tho  direction  of 
c d and  e f.  Then  turn  the  shoulder, 
and  cut  from  the  other  side,  which  is 
tender,  though  coarser  in  the  grain 
than  the  top  part. 


Shoulder,  to  Roast.— Let  this 
hang  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  cold, 
dry  weather  ; if  damp,  it  will  not  keep 
nearly  so  long.  Put  it  down  to  a clear 
fire  and  baste  well  at  first ; the  same 
may  be  said  if  it  is  baked ; and  by  the 
latter  method,  a shoulder  may  be  very 
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nicely  cooked.  Tinio,  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  per  pound,  and  a quarter  of 
an  hour  over.  If  thick,  and  the 
weather  cold,  give  twenty  minutes  per 
pound.  Browned  potatoes — i.e.  par- 
boiled and  finished  off  in  the  oven — 
are  frequently  served  with  this  joint; 
so  are  Spanish  onions  (boiled,  baked, 
or  stowed),  together  with  onion  sauce. 
Grilled  or  baked  tomatoes,  or  a tureen 
of  tomato  sauce,  may  be  also  recom- 
mended. Celery  or  mushroom  sauce 
(brown),  or  one  of  a piquant  kind, 
furnishes  yet  another  change. 

With  regard  to  joints  generally,  we 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  many  who 
complain  of  the  joint  itself,  do  so 
because  the  changes  are  not  sufficiently 
rung  upon  the  ways  of  serving  it.  It 
is  quite  common  to  meet  with  people 
who  have  never  served  boiled  mutton 
with  any  other  sauce  than  caper,  or 
roast  mutton  with  anything  but  onion 
sauce.  Both  arc  excellent,  but  apt  to 
become  monotonous. 

Spicecl  Mutton.— Required  : a 
pound  and  a half  of  lean  meat  (from 
the  leg  if  at  hand),  four  ounces  each  of 
onions  and  celery,  seasoning  as  below, 
find  some  hot  chutney.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d. 

Cut  the  meat  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a walnut,  sprinkle  them  with  a 
mixture  of  curry  powder,  ground  all- 
spice and  coriander,  powdered  ginger 
and  cloves ; a good  teaspoonful  in  all ; 
less  of  cloves  than  any  other.  Then 
dredge  each  piece  with  pepper.  Melt 
some  dripping,  fry  the  meat  a delicate 
brown  with  the  onions  in  dice,  then 
pour  the  fat  off,  add  half  a pint  of 
brown  stock  (as  No.  2 or  4),  put  in  the 
shredded  celery,  boil  up  and  skim. 
Cook  until  the  meat  is  very  tender, 
add  a heaping  tablespoonful  of  sultana 
raisins  half  an  hour  before  serving, 
and  salt  and  chutney  to  taste,  also  an 
ounce  of  rice  flour  blended  with  stock. 
When  finished,  the  whole  should  be 
thick,  the  sauce  just  coating  the  meat. 
Serve  with  any  approved  vegetable. 
This  is  very  appetising,  affords  a nice 


change  from  the  usual  methods  of 
serving  mutton,  and  is  as  good  cold  as 
hot.  If  cinnamon  is  not  objected  to,  a 
pinch  can  be  put  with  the  rest  of  the 
spices. 

Lamb  can  be  cooked  as  above,  but 
the  quantity  of  seasoning  should  be 
decreased. 

Steak  of  Mutton.— For  this,  wo 
will  suppose  thiit  a leg  of  mutton  has 
been  bought,  the  fillet  roasted,  and  the 
knuckle  end  is  intended  for  boiling  or 
stewing.  Cut  off  from  the  thick  end  of 
the  knuckle  a slice  of  twelve  ounces  or 
so  in  weight,  and  grill  or  broil  it  nicely. 
Put  it  on  a hot  dish  with  a pat  of 
butter,  for  which  various  recipes  are 
given  (see  Index),  and  surround  it  with 
vegetables  of  any  kind ; amongst  the 
most  suitable  are  potatoes  (fried), 
mushrooms,  tomatoes,  carrots  and 
turnips,  braised,  grilled,  stewed,  &c.; 
or  a puree  of  green  vegetables  of  any 
sort.  So  obtained,  this  need  not  be  a 
costly  dish;  but  if  bought  of  the 
butcher  for  the  purpose,  it  is  expen- 
sive. 

If  cut  thick  enough,  this  is  likewise 
excellent  when  stewed,  or  braised.  (See 
Made  Dishes.) 

Steaks  with  Oysters.  — Re- 
quired : two  steaks,  equal  in  size  and 
thickness,  some  oyster  forcemeat  ( see 
Forcemeats),  and  gravy  as  below.  Cost 
of  oysters  uncertain,  about  Is.  4d.  per 
score. 

Lay  the  steaks  flat,  season  one  side 
of  each  with  pepper  (cayenne),  a 
pinch  of  ground  mace,  and  grated 
lemon  peel  ; then  spread  with  the 
forcemeat,  half  an  inch  thick  ; lay  the 
two  steaks  together,  brush  over  each 
of  the  outer  sides  with  warm  butter, 
and  sprinkle  with  the  same  seasoning 
that  was  used  for  the  interior.  Put 
them  before  the  fire,  and  give  each  side 
a minute,  then  draw  them  back,  and 
cook  gently  for  about  thirty  to  forty 
minutes,  unless  thin,  then  less  time 
does.  Make  a little  gravy,  and  season 
it  with  some  of  the  oyster  liquor,  with 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
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House  Lamb  (by  which  is  meant  lamb  born  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
reared  under  shelter,  and  fed,  in  a great  measure,  upon  milk)  is  considered 
a great  delicacy.  It  may  be  obtained  from  Christmas  to  Lady  Day. 
Then,  grass  lamb,  or  lamb  brought  up  out  of  doors,  and  fed  upon  grass, 
comes  into  season.  Like  all  young  animals,  lamb  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
cooked,  or  it  is  most  unwholesome.  Lamb  is  usually  cut  into  quarters, 
and  of  these  the  fore-quarter,  which  consists  of  the  shoulder  (3),  the  breast 
(5),  and  the  neck  (4),  is  considered  by  many  the  best.  It  should  be 
cooked  fresh,  and  its  quality  may  be  easily  tested  by  the  app<  arance  of  the 
vein  of  the  neck,  which  should  be  ruddy  or  of  a bluish  colour.  If  green, 
it  is  not  good.  It  is  generally 
roasted,  though  in  very  young 
lamb,  the  leg,  which  is  frequently 
served  by  itself,  and  makes  a useful 
and  excellent  joint,  may  be  boiled 
and  sent  to  table  with  a suitable 
sauce.  The  hind-quarter,  consist- 
ing of  the  leg  (1)  and  loin  (2),  is 
better  for  hanging  two  or  three 
days.  As,  however,  lamb  will  not  Fia.  S8.-  Lamu  Divided  into  Joints. 
keep  well  in  unfavourable  weather, 

or  for  any  length  of  time,  it  should  be  examined  daily,  and  the 
moisture  carefully  wiped  from  the  joints.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  it  is  fresh,  place  the  finger  between  the  loin  and  kidney.  Any 
taint  may  be  easily  discovered  by  the  smell.  The  fat  of  lamb  should  bo 
firm  and  light,  the  lean  clear  and  also  firm,  especially  the  knuckle.  If  the 
fat  be  yellow,  and  lean  flabby  and  red,  the  lamb  is  of  inferior  quality,  and 
will  not  keep.  Where  economy  is  a consideration,  lamb  should  not  bo 
bought  before  it  is  five  months  old. 

When  lamb  becomes  large  enough,  the  quarters  are  sub-divided  into 
joints.  The  leg  is  the  most  profitable  for  a family,  but  the  shoulder  is 
very  delicious  in  flavour.  The  loin  makes  a most  excellent  roast,  while  the 
neck  and  breast  may  be  cooked  in  various  ways,  all  of  them  appetising. 
The  head,  sweetbread,  and  fry  are  much  esteemed,  and  furnish  many 
dishes  of  a dainty  kind. 

See  also  Entries,  Cold  Meat  Cookery,  and  recipes  under  Mutton. 


Breast,  Boiled. — Follow  the 
recipe  for  mutton  ; serve  a nice  white 
sauce  with  it ; caper,  white  mushroom, 
and  others  are  equally  suitable.  The 
vegetables  served  with  it  should  be 
young,  and  may  be  cut  into  fanciful 
shapes.  Green  peas  are  as  good  with 
hoi  led  lamb  as  with  roast,  though 
seldom  served  with  it.  Cost,  about 
8d.  or  9d.  per  pound. 


Breast,  Broiled.  — Required  : 
lamb,  stock,  seasoning,  &c.  Trim  a 
breast  of  lamb,  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  as  much  stock  as  will  just 
cover  it.  Add  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs 
and  an  onion  stuck  with  one  or  two 
cloves,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently 
until  it  is  sufliciently  tender  to  removo 
the  bones,  then  take  these  out.  Sprinkle 
a little  pepper  and  salt  over  the  meat, 
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brush  if;  over  twico  with  egg  and 
bread-crumbs,  to  which,  if  liked,  a 
litLlo  chopped  parsley  can  be  added,  or 
a teaspoonful  of  powdered  herbs,  and 
broil  it  ovor  a clear  fire.  When  it  is 
brightly  browned  on  one  side,  turn  it 
carefully  to  brown  the  other ; serve 
hot  with  Sauce  de  Menthe,  or  with 
ordinary  mint  sauce.  The  following 
can  also  be  recommended.  Put  a gill 
of  good  stock  from  lamb  or  mutton 
bones  on  to  boil ; add  the  same  measure 
of  Brown  Sau.ce,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped  capers, 
and  the  same  of  red  currant  jelly;  put 
in  a pinch'of  cayenne  last  thing.  This 
recipe  may  be  followed  for  roast  lamb 
by  way  of  variety.  Brown  Caper 
Sauce  is  delicious  with  the  above,  or 
with  the  same  joint  baked  or  roasted. 
Cost,  8d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Chops,  Fried.— Cut  a loin  of 
lamb  into  chops  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Dip 
each  one  into  beaten  egg,  and  after- 
wards into  bread-crumbs,  flavoured  as 
follows  : — Mix  three  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs  with  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  half  a saltspoonful 
of  pepper,  a tablespoonful  of  finely- 
chopped  parsley  or  mint,  and  a quarter 
of  a teaspoonful  of  finely-minced 
lemon  rind.  Fry  the  chops  in  good 
dripping  until  lightly  browned  on 
both  sides.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  or  crisped 
parsley.  Time  to  fry,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Chops,  Grilled.— Cut  the  chops 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  trim  them 
neatly,  flatten  them,  place  them  on  a 
hot  gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  and  lot 
them  remain  until  brightly  browned  on 
both  sides,  turning  them  with  steak- 
tongs  when  required.  Season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  as  hot 
as  possible.  Garnish  with  parsley. 
Mashed  potatoes,  asparagus,  green  peas, 
or  spinach  are  usually  served  with 
lamb  chops.  Time,  about  ten  minutes. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Chops  with  Cucumber 
Sauce. — Dip  the  chops  in  beaten 


egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them 
(nee  Chops,  Fried).  When  nicely 
browned,  arrange  them  in  a circle  on 
a hot  dish,  and  put  in  the  centre  a 
puree  of  cucumber  (nee  Dressed 
Vegetables).  Or  cucumbers  fried  or 
boiled  maybe  substituted.  Cost,  about 
3s.  6d.  for  a dish  of  six  or  eight. 

Fore  Quarter,  to  Roast.— 

This  joint  can  scarcely  be  too  fresh 
when  dressed.  Kemove  the  scrag,  the 
shank-bone,  and  the  chine-bone,  and 
crack  the  ribs  half-way  between  the 
edge  of  the  breast  and  the  spine.  Lay 
the  meat  down  to  a quick  fire,  and 
baste  plentifully  from  the  start  until 
it  is  ready  for  the  table.  About  ten 
minutes  before  it  is  taken  up  dredge 
a little  flour  over  it,  and  froth  and 
brown  it  nicely.  A slice  of  fresh 
butter,  a cut  lemon,  and  a little  cay- 
enne should  be  sent  to  table,  so  that 
when  the  shoulder  is  separated  from 
the  ribs  they  may  be  ready  for  being 
laid  between  the  two.  This  separation 
is  sometimes  effected  before  the  joint 
is  sent  to  table,  but,  of  course,  this 
must  depend  upon  the  wish  of  the 
carver.  Serve  the  lamb  with  a cut 
paper  ruffle  on  the  shank-bone,  and 
send  a little  gravy  made  from  the 
roast  under  it.  Mint  sauce  and  salad 
generally  accompany  this  dish,  also  a 
tureen  of  gravy. 


To  carve,  separate  the  shoulder : nee 
a a a in  the  diagram.  This  is  then 
transferred  to  another  Iwt  dish,  some 
I lemon  juice  being  squeezed  over  the 
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breast,  the  lemon  first  dipped  in  the 
cayenne.  Then  separate  the  ribs  and 
brisket,  and  cut  the  ribs  through ; sec 
c b.  The  guests  should  be  asked  if 
they  prefer  ribs  or  brisket.  The 
shoulder  may  not  be  required  at  all 
while  hot,  the  other  parts  being  usually 
first  chosen. 

Another  way. — Put  slices  of  bacon 
over  the  thick  part  of  the  lamb,  and 
brush  the  thin  part  with  clarified 
butter  before  roasting.  Before  dish- 
ing, take  the  bacon  off  and  dredge 
with  crumbs ; let  them  brown  well, 
then  serve.  Probable  cost,  9d.  per 
pound. 

Head  and  Heart. — See  recipes 
under  Mutton.  Pcduce  the  time  in 
proportion  to  the  size. 

Hind  Quarter.— Take  a hind- 
quarter  of  lamb,  saw  off  the  knuckle- 
bone, and  wrap  the  joint  in  oiled  or 
buttered  paper.  Put  the  roasting- 
hook  through  the  shank  end,  and 
place  the  joint  before  a clear  fire. 
Baste  it  frequently  with  good  dripping. 
Twenty  minutes  before  it  is  taken 
down  dredge  a little  flour  over  it, 
brown  it  nicely,  and  place  it  on  a hot 
dish,  with  two  or  three  tablcspoonfuls 
of  good  gravy  with  it,  and  the  rest  in 
a tureen.  Mint  sauce  should  always 
accompany  roast  lamb.  A second 
sauce  may  also  be  sent  to  table.  Send 
to  table  an  empty  hot  dish  upon  which 
the  carver  may  place  the  log  when  it  is 
severed  from  the  loin.  Time,  twenty 
minutes  to  each  pound,  and  twenty 
minutes  over.  Probable  cost,  lid.  per 
pound. 

Send  lemon,  cayenne,  and  butter  to 
table,  as  for  the  fore -quarter.  In 
carving,  treat  the  joints  as  if  they 
were  separately  served,  ascertaining 
the  preference  of  the  guests  with  re- 
gard to  the  parts. 

Hot  Pot  (Superior). — Kcquired  : 
two  pounds  of  loin  or  neck  of  lamb, 
four  sheep’s  kidneys,  half  a pint  of 
gravy,  seasoning  as  under,  and  two 
pounds  of  potatoes.  Cost,  about 
3s.  3d. 

Cut  the  meat  up,  take  the  bones  out, 


and  stew  them  down  for  stock,  which 
should  be  nicely  flavoured,  and  thick- 
ened a little  with  roux.  Butter  a deep 
dish,  line  it  bottom  and  sides  with 
some  of  the  potatoes,  parboiled  and 
sliced.  Quarter  the  kidneys,  and  put 
them  next,  with  the  meat,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  salt  and  pepper,  with 
chopped  mint  or  parsley,  and  a sus- 
picion of  minced  shalot  over  each 
layer.  Put  the  rest  of  the  potatoes  on 
the  top,  and  pom-  the  gravy  over. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  The  dish  should  bo 
covered  until  nearly  done,  then  left 
uncovered,  for  the  surface  to  brown. 
To  assist  this,  brush  the  potatoes  over 
with  thin  glaze,  or  shake  fine  raspings 
over.  Before  serving,  sprinkle  with 
chopped  parsley.  Send  to  ta.ble  in  the 
dish  as  hot  as  possible. 

Lean  mutton  can  be  used,  and 
mushrooms  or  tomatoes  added  if  pre- 
ferred to  the  herbs  and  shalots. 

Kidneys.  — These  are  usually 
served  with  the  Fry  [see  next  page). 

Lamb,  Cooked  Whole  (some- 
times called  Lamb  a l’Espagnole). — 
On  the  Continent  lambs  are  occasion- 
ally roasted  entire,  something  like 
sucking-pigs,  and  are  very  delicate 
and  good.  It  is  evident  that  for  this 
the  animal  must  be  very  young,  not 
more  than  five  or  six  weeks  old.  The 
only  preparation  required  is  to  remove 
the  skin,  take  out  the  fry,  and  cut  off 
the  feet;  then  cover  the  lamh  with 
slices  of  bacon  fastened  on  with  fine 
string,  put  it  down  to  a clear  fire,  and 
let  it  remain  until  done  enough.  Take 
the  bacon  off  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  lamb  is  taken  up,  so 
that  it  may  brown,  and  take  care  that 
it  is  equally  cooked  all  over.  Squeeze 
the  juice  of  a lemon  over  it  beforo 
serving,  and  send  Bread  Sauce  and 
brown  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  roast,  two  hours  and  a half 
or  three  horns.  Probable  cost,  uncer- 
tain, lambs  suitable  for  this  dish  being 
seldom  offered  for  sale. 

Thickly  buttered  paper,  five  or  six 
folds,  is  spmetimes  used  in  place  of 
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tho  bacon,  but  care  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent burning  of  tho  lamb. 

Lamb,  with  Okra  and  Toma- 
toes.— Required  : a loin  of  lamb,  or 
small  mutton,  a tin  of  “ okra  and 
tomatoes,”  a dozen  small  tomatoes,  a 
cucumber,  cut  into  dice  shapes  and 
boiled  until  tender.  Cost,  about  lOd. 
or  I Id.  per  pound. 

Roast  the  meat  as  usual,  then  cut  it 
up ; put  the  pieces  round  a hot  dish. 
The  tin  of  okra  and  tomatoes  should 
be  heated,  and  the  superfluous  liquor 
drained  off;  mix  with  the  tinned 
vegetables  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a 
little  seasoning,  and  put  in  the  centre 
of  the  dish.  Bake  and  glaze  the  toma- 
toes, and  use  them  for  garnishing, 
some  on  the  top  and  the  rest  round 
the  meat,  using  the  cucumber  a3  a 
foundation  for  them  to  rest  upon. 
Make  gravy  as  usual,  add  the  liquor 
that  was  drained  from  the  tin,  boil  up, 
and  serve  separately. 

Veal  may  be  served  in  the  same 
way ; and  pork  is  equally  good ; but 
the  latter  is  improved  by  adding  some 
French  mustard  to  the  gravy,  and  a 
good-sized  onion,  fried,  may  be  used 
instead  of  cucumber  for  the  garnish. 
( See  also  Oioia  Salad.) 

Lamb,  Roll  of.  — Required  : 
lamb,  bacon,  seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  about 
3s.  to  3s.  6d.  inclusive. 

Take  three  pounds  of  lean  lamb, 
and  mince  it  very  finely  with  a 
pound  of  fat  bacon.  Mix  with  it  a 
teaspoonful  of  whit9  pepper,  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon,  the  eighth 
of  a nutmeg,  grated,  a finely-minced 
shalot,  half  a teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered thyme,  one  egg,  beaten  up,  and 
salt  according  to  taste.  The  quantity 
of  salt  will  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  bacon.  When  thoroughly 
mixed,  roll  the  seasoned  meat  into  a 
neat  shape,  something  like  a roly-poly 
pudding ; cover  it  with  a thick  fold  of 
buttered  paper,  and  place  over  this  a 
coarse  crust  made  of  flour  and  water. 
Put  it  in  a moderate  oven,  and  when 
cooked  enough,  remove  the  pasto  and 
paper,  and  serve  the  roll  q|  la  nab  op  a 


hot  dish,  with  Tomato  or  Cucumber 
Sauce  round  it,  and  green  peas, 
spinach,  or  asparagus  as  an  accom- 
paniment. It  will  take  two  hours. 

Lamb’s  Feet. — Proceed  as  for 
Sheep’s  Feet,  and  after  the  cleansing 
and  parboiling,  finish  them  off  in 
either  of  tho  ways  given  under  that 
heading ; or  follow  any  recipe  for 
Qalf’s  Feet,  reducing  the  time  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  They  are 
delicious  when  coated  with  a nice 
white  sauce.  Cost,  variable. 

Lamb’s  Fry.— A fry  proper  con- 
sists of  the  heart,  sweetbreads,  liver, 
kidneys,  frill,  and.  milt ; and  if  the 
head  is  bought  at  the  same  time  tho 
brains  may  bo  added  with  advantage. 
If  carefully  treated,  this  is  delicious  ; 
but  it  is  often  fried  and  hardened,  so 
as  to  be  scarcely  eatable.  Trim  tho 
sweetbreads,  and  boil  them  in  white 
stock  for  twenty  minutes;  then  take 
them  up,  and  boil  the  brains  in  tho 
same  stock  until  firm;  then  dry  them, 
and  cut  them  up  with  the  sweetbreads  ; 
egg  and  crumb  them,  and  fry  to  a 
delicate  brown.  Stow  the  heart  and 
milt  in  the  stock ; slice  and  fry  them 
with  the  liver  and  frill  (the  latter  need 
not  be  parboiled).  Slice  the  kidneys, 
fry  them  for  a minute  or  two,  tossing 
and  turning.  Now  thicken  and  season 
the  gravy,  and  pour  it  over  the  fry. 
Garnish  with  sprigs  of  fried  parsley 
and  some  slices  of  lemon.  Cost, 
variable,  according  to  demand;  about 
lOd.  per  pound. 

For  ordinary  methods  of  cooking 
this,  see  Pig’s  Fry,  p.  358.  For  the 
separate  treatment  of  the  sweetbreads, 
see  Entrees  and  Made  Dishes. 

Leg,  Boiled. — Put  a plump  leg 
of  lamb  into  as  much  boiling  water  as 
will  barely  cover  it.  Let  it  boil  a few 
minutes,  then  add  a little  cold  water  ; 
draw  the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire, 
remove  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises, 
and  afterwards  simmer  gently  until 
done  enough.  A teaspoonful  of  salt 
should  be  put  into  the  water  when 
the  lamb  is  three  parts  done.  Put  the 
jncat  on  a hot  dish,  garnish  it  with 
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tufts  of  boiled  cauliflower  or  carrots, 
or  other  vegetables  to  taste,  and  send 
caper  sauce  to  table  with  it,  a little 
poured  over  the  joint,  and  the  rest  in 
a tureen.  Time,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  minutes  per  pound.  Cost, 
lid.  or  Is.  per  pound. 

Leg1,  Roasted  or  Baked.— 

Follow  the  directions  given  under 
Mutton.  If  the  joint  is  baked,  a hot 
water  tin  or  a substitute  must  be  used, 
that  it  may  retain  its  delicacy  of 
flavour,  and  very  frequent  basting  and 
slow  cooking  arc  important.  Remem- 
ber these  in  estimating  the  time 
required. 

Leg,  Stewed.— Required : meat, 
slock,  and  vegetables.  The  first  thing 
to  decide  is  whether  a brown  or  white 
stew  is  desired.  If  the  first,  brown 
the  meat  all  over  in  hot  fat,  then 
drain  it,  and  cover  with  stock  made 
from  mutton  bones,  and  coloured  a 
pale  brown.  The  shank  of  the  lamb 
should  be  added  in  making  it.  Put 
in  vegetables  of  the  usual  kind,  with 
a few  peppercorns,  but  do  not  over- 
season  it.  Half  an  hour  before  it  is 
done,  boil  some  peas  separately ; they 
should  be  young ; prepare  some 
turnips,  by  boiling,  and  cutting  them 
in  halves,  and  cut  some  carrots  into 
dice ; scoop  out  the  centre  from  the 
halves  of  turnip.  (See  Vegetables.) 
Take  up  the  meat,  thicken  the  gravy 
(the  vegetables  will  not  be  wanted), 
and  pour  a little  over  the  meat.  Put 
the  turnip  cups  round,  filled  with 
the  peas,  and  the  carrot  in  heaps 
between.  Serve  the  rest  of  the  gravy 
in  a hot  tureen.  For  a white  stew, 
do  not  fry  the  meat  or  brown  the 
gravy  ; and  before  serving,  make 
some  white  caper  sauce,  by  taking 
some  of  the  stock  for  the  purpose. 
Pour  some  over  the  meat,  and  put 
vegetables  as  above  about  the  dish ; 
or  white  vegetables  only,  with  little 
heaps  of  peas,  will  do.  Or  plain  white 
sauce  can  be  poured  over  the  meat,* 
and  the  same  sprinkled  with  chopped 
parsley,  over  the  vegetables,  Cost,, 
ftbout  lid.  per  pound, 


Neck,  Stewed.— Required : meat, 
stock,  and  vegetables.  Joint  a neck  of 
lamb,  and  put  it  in  a stewpan  with  a 
carrot,  turnip,  and  an  onion,  sliced ; add 
stock,  made  from  a mutton  bone,  to 
just  cover  it;  or  the  liquor  from 
boiled  muttoD  will  do  ; put  in  a table-  / 
spoonful  of  chopped  capers,  and  an 
ounce  of  rice ; cover,  and  cook  an  hour 
and  a half  or  thereabouts,  very  gently 
— nice  young  vegetables  should  be 
used,  and  the  onion  should  be  scalded. 
Put  the  meat  and  vegetables  on  a dish, 
boil  the  gravy  quickly,  add  a little 
brown  roux  and  seasoning;  boil  up 
well,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat.  Cost, 
about  9d.  per  pound.  » 

Another  icay. — Prepare  the  meat  as 
above,  and  add  the  stock ; cut  tho 
vegetables  in  squares  ( see  Haiucot 
Mutton),  and  add  them  after  the 
meat  has  cooked  for  a time;  or,  in- 
stead of  mixed  vegetables,  a pint  of 
freshly-shelled  green  peas  may  be  put 
in,  half  an  hour  before  serving,  with 
a tablespoonful  of  mint  sauce  last 
thing,  or  some  chopped  mint  can  be 
added  with  the  peas.  The  scrag  end 
of  a neck  of  lamb,  or  mutton,  must  be 
well  washed,  or  constant  skimming 
during  the  cooking  will  be  needed. 

For  other  methods  of  cooking  this 
joint,  see  Mutton. 

Saddle. — A saddlo  of  lamb  is  an 
elegant  and  excellent  joint  for  a small 
party.  Cover  it  with  buttered  paper, 
and  lay  it  down  to  a clear  fire.  Baste 
it  well,  and  when  nearly  cooked 
enough,  remove  the  paper,  dredge  a 
little  flour  over  it,  and  baste  it  again 
until  it  is  nicely  browned.  Mint 
Sauce  should  be  sent  to  table  with  it, 
and  green  peas,  spinach,  cauliflowers, 
or  potatoes  are  very  suitable  as  accom- 
paniments. The  meat  is  improved  by 
a thin  coat  of  glaze.  Allow  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  per 
pound.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Shoulder,  Stuffed  and 
Stewed.— Take  a shoulder  of  lamb, 
remove  the  blade-bone  without  inj  uring 
the  outer  skin,  but  leave  hi  the  shank. 
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bono.  Fill  the  cavity  from  which  the 
bone  has  boon  removed  with  a delicate 
veal  forcemeat.  Sprinkle  the  inner 
surface  with  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  draw  together  the 
edges  of  the  shoulder  with  some  strong 
thread.  That  is,  it  is  not  to  be  rolled, 
but  retain  its  original  shape  : only  an 
expert  in  the  boning  art  should  attempt 
this.  Stew  in  stock,  and  garnish  the 
dish  with  fried  cucumber,  little  toma- 
toes, or  mushrooms ; or  with  a puree. 
The  gravy  should  be  well  reduced,  and 
thickened  with  brown  roux.  Quito  a 
plain  stock  will  suffice.  Cost,  about 
9d.  per  pound. 


Target  . — The  rib  or  target  of 
lamb  consists  of  the  neck  and  breast- 
joints  left  undivided.  Saw  off  tho 
ehine-bono,  and  remove  the  fiat  bones 
which  adhere  to  the  meaty  part  of  the 
neck.  Partially  divide  the  ribs,  and 
cover  the  joint  with  buttered  paper. 
Lay  it  down  before  a clear  fire,  and 
let  it  remain  until  done  enough.  A 
few  minutes  before  it  is  ready,  remove 
the  paper,  and  brown  the  meat  nicely. 
Place  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  brown 
gravy  and  miut  sauce  to  table  with  it. 
Time  to  bake  or  roast,  an  hour  or 
more.  Cost,  about  8d.  or  9d.  per 
pound. 


VENISON. 

Venison,  like  mutton,  is  better  when  of  mature  age.  It  must  be  kept 
until  iu  the  right  state  for  table,  ancl  much  care  is  needed  to  cook  it 
properly ; but  when  properly  dressed,  and  served  very  hot,  with  plenty  of 
good  gravy,  it  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  high  estimation  iu  which 
it  is  held  by  epicures. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  venison  known  iu  Great  Britain;  the  stag  or 
red  deer,  peculiar  to  Ireland ; the  roebuck,  known  only  iu  the  North  of 
Scotland ; and  the  fallow  deer,  common  in  England.  Of  these  the  fallow 
deer  is  much  the  best.  Buck  venison,  which  is  in  season  from  June  to  the 
end  of  September,  is  finer  than  doe  venison,  which  is  in  season  from 
October  to  December.  Neither  should  be  dressed  at  any  other  time  of  tho 
year.  The  haunch  is  the  prime  joint,  though  the  neck  and  shoulder  are 
much  approved,  and  may  be  dressod  in  various  ways.  As  soon  as  it  is  cut 
up  it  should  be  taken  into  a cool  dry  larder,  dried  with  a cloth,  and  hung 
in  an  airy  place.  Dry  ginger  and  pepper  should  be  dusted  over  it  to  keqp 
off  the  flies.  It  should  be  examined  and  carefully  wiped  every  day,  or 
twice  a day  in  unfavourable  weather,  and  it  should  be  kept  as  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  it  untainted.  Excepting  in  very  mild  weather,  it  will 
keep  a fortnight  with  care.  Iu  order  to  ascertain  its  condition,  run  a 
skewer  close  to  the  bone,  and  from  this  judge  of  the  sweetness. of  tlio 
vmnison.  If  it  should  inadvertently  become  musty,  first  wash  it  with 
lukewarm  water,  and  afterwards  with  tepid  milk  and  water,  then  dry  it 
very  thoroughly. 

The  lean  of  venison  should  be  dark  and  fine  in  the  grain ; the  fat,  of 
which  there  should  be  a good  supply,  ought  to  bo  firm,  white  and  clear. 
To  ascertain  the  age,  the  cleft  of  the  hoof,  which  is  always  left  on,  must 
be  examined.  If  very  smooth  and  small,  the  animal  is  young.  If  rough 
and  large,  it  proves  age. 
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Breast,  Stewed.— Cut  up  the 

back  ribs  or  the  breast  of  venison  into 
small  neat  pieces.  Flour  these,  and 
fry  them  in  butter  with  three  or  four 
sliced  onions  to  each  pound,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  bacon  cut  into  dice. 
When  the  meat  is  lightly  browned, 
drain  away  part  of  the  fat,  and  pour 
over  the  meat  a cupful  of  good  stock ; 
add  a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  half 
a teaspoonful  of  anchovy,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  If  the  flavour  is  not 
objected  to,  a clove  of  garlic  may  be 
added,  or  the  saucepan  may  be  rubbed 
once  or  twice  with  a freshly-cut  clove. 
Place  the  stewpan  over  a gentle  fire 
till  the  venison  is  tender.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  a little  brown  thickening, 
and  let  it  simmer  until  it  has  thrown 
up  its  grease.  Put  the  meat  on  a dish, 
strain  and  skim  the  gravy,  and  pour  it 
round  the  venison.  Garnish  with  fancy 
shaped  pieces  of  toast,  or  fried  bread. 
A few  stewed  mushrooms  will  be  a 
■ great  improvement  to  this  dish. 
When  venison  cannot  be  had,  well- 
hung  four-year-old  mutton  may  be 
used  instead.  This  stew  may  be 
served  in  a casserole  of  rice  or  pota- 
toes. ( See  later  chapters.)  It  is  an 
excellent  way  of  dressing  venison 
which  is  lean  and  dry.  Time,  about 
two  hours.  Probable  cost  of  venison, 
very  uncertain,  varying  with  the 
supply. 

Chops. — For  a plain  dish,  cook 
these  in  any  of  the  ways  directed  for 
mutton,  but  with  venison  sauce  or 
gravy.  Or  just  dissolve  some  red 
currant  or  other  jelly,  and  send  it  to 
table  in  a hot  tureen.  Broiling  or 
grilling  should  be  preferred  to  frying. 
The  chops  may  be  plain  or  breaded. 
Tomato  butter  or  conserve,  heated,  or 
good  brown  tomato  sauce,  will  bo 
liked  by  some.  Bacon  finds  favour 
with  a dish  of  venison  chops  some- 
times ; it  can  be  served  on  the  same 
dish,  alternately  with  the  meat.  How- 
ever the  chops  are  cooked,  do  not  keep 
them  a moment  before  serving.  If  a 
hot  water  dish  is  not  at  hand,  use 
a well-heated  dish,  and  set  it  over 


boiling  water  while  carrying  it  from 
the  kitchen.  A well-boiled,  floury 
potato  is  a favourite  and  suitable  ac- 
companiment. 

Crusted  Venison  (a  German 
recipe). — Any  joint  can  be  thus  pre- 
pared. After  washing  (it  must  be  well 
hung),  lay  it  flat  in  a pan,  with  cold 
water  to  cover  it ; supposing  two  quarts 
of  water,  add  half  a cup  of  vinegar,  a 
carrot,  an  onion,  a bay  leaf,  a bunch 
of  herbs,  as  varied  as  convenient — 
basil  and  marjoram  are  necessary — two 
cloves,  a score  each  of  allspice  berries, 
black  peppercorns,  and  j uniper  berries, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Skim  when 
it  boils,  and  cook  until  done.  When 
tender,  take  it  up,  wipe  the  surface, 
and  spread  it  with  beaten  egg.  Mix 
brown  bread-crumbs  with  a teaspoonful 
of  brown  sugar,  and  half  a teaspoonful 
each  of  ground  cloves  and  cinnamon  ; 
•sprinkle  them  over  the  meat  to  the 
thickness  of  half  an  inch.  Skim  off 
some  of  the  fat  from  the  pot  liquor, 
and  baste  the  crumbs  with  it ; then 
bake  it  brown ; serve  sweet  pickles 
with  it,  in  addition  to  gravy. 

Note. — We  give  this  as  received,  but 
advise  that  hot  or  boiling  water  be 
used  instead  of  cold,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  in  the  meat  juices;  and  that 
the  spices  be  reduced  a little,  particu- 
larly the  cinnamon.  The  recipe  may 
then  be  followed  for  good,  tender 
mutton,  as  successfully  as  for  venison. 

Cutlets  . — Cut  from  the  loin,  and 
cook  the  same  as  chops.  Many  of  the 
gravies  and  sauces  given  for  game  may 
be  served  with  these,  and  in  some  of 
them  the  meat  may  be  stewed.  French 
beans  are  always  good  with  venison ; 
as  enjoyable  with  cutlets  as  with  a 
joint.  Mushrooms  are  liked  by  many, 
and  tomatoes  cooked  in  a savoiuy 
manner  are  excellent.  If  stuffed  with 
herbs,  bread-crumbs,  and  bacon,  then 
baked  brown,  they  are  most  appetising. 
(Sec  recipes  under  Vegetables.) 

Cutlets,  Broiled.— This  is  a 
very  excellent  dish.  The  cutlets 
should  be  thick,  from  well-hung  meat, 
dipped  in  hot  fat,  and  cooked  in  a 
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Dutch  oven  at  a sharp  fire.  Fried 
bread-crumbs,  first  seasoned,  shoidd 
be  sprinkled  over  just  before  they 
are  served,  and  the  dish  should 
be  garnished  with  sweet  pickles,  or 
pickled  walnuts ; if  the  bitter,  put 
them  in  the  oven  to  drive  off  tho 
acidity.  Let  the  sauce  or  gravy  be 
little  and  good,  and  if  jelly  is  served, 
it  may  be  heated  with  advantage.  If 
more  convenient,  the  crumbing  can  be 
omitted. 

Hash  or  Miuce.  {See  Cold 
Meat  and  Scrap  Cookery.)— Under 
the  head  of  Mutton  will  also  be  found 
dishes  in  which  the  remains  of  cold 
venison  might  be  served  up  in  a very 
appetising  manner. 

Haunch. — Take  a well  - hung 
haunch  of  venison,  weighing  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  pounds.  If  it 
weigh  less  it  will  not  be  fully- flavoured. 
Be  sure  that  it  is  in  good  condition. 
To  ensure  this,  it  should  be  hung,  as 
soon  as  it  is  brought  in,  in  a cool,  airy 
situation.  The  kernel  of  the  fat  should 
be  at  once  removed,  the  part  from 
which  it  is  taken  wiped  dry,  and  it,  as 
well  as  tho  entire  haunch,  should  be 
dusted  with  pepper  and  powdered 
g-iuger.  The  haunch  should  be 
examined  twice  a day,  and  if  any 
moisture  appears  it  should  be  wiped 
with  a dry  cloth  ; and  the  meat  should 
be  kept  as  long  as  it  can  be  preserved 
sweet  and  untainted.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  ready  for 
dressing,  run  a skewer  into  the  flesh 
close  to  the  bone,  and  from  this  judge 
of  tho  state  of  the  meat.  When  it  is 
to  bo  roasted,  saw  off  the  shank-bone, 
remove  the  sinews,  scrape  away  the 
dark  dry  skin  from  the  skirt,  and  also 
the  dried  surface  of  the  under  part. 
Wipe  the  haunch  thoroughly  with 
damp  cloths  which  have  been  wrung 
out  of  lukewarm  water,  then  dry  it 
perfectly.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  more  fat  there  is  on  the  joint 
tho  better  it  will  bo,  and  that,  in  roast- 
ing the  main  object  is  to  preserve  tho 
fat.  Therefore,  first  cover  the  by  inch 


with  a large  sheet  of  weil-greascJ, 
thick,  white  cartridge  paper,  then  with 
a stiff  paste  of  flour  and  water  rolled 
out  to  the  thickness  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  and  tie  securely  over  this 
with  string  or  tape  two  additional 
sheets  of  greased  paper.  Put  the 
haunch  down  to  a clear,  sound  fire, 
quite  near  at  first,  to  harden  the  paste. 
Draw  it  back  after  a minute  or  two  ; 
baste  tho  venison  the  moment  it  is  put 
down  to  prevent  tho  outer  paper  and 
the  string  from  burning,  and  continue 
to  baste  frequently  and  liberally  till 
done  enough.  Half  an  hour  before  it 
is  done,  remove  tho  paper  and  the 
paste  from  the  meat,  and  fifteen 
minutes  after  take  away  the  last  paper. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  over  the  meat, 
dredge  the  surface  lightly  with  flour, 
and  then  baste  with  butter.  Pour  tho 
fat  from  the  dripping-tin,  keeping 
back  any  brown  gravy  there  may  be. 
Add  half  a teacupful  of  boiling  water 
to  this  gravy,  pour  it  into  a saucepan, 
and  skim  off  the  fat.  Boil  it,  and  add 
a little  salt  to  it.  Put  the  haunch  on 
a very  hot  dish,  and  pour  the  boiling 
gravy  through  a strainer  round  it.  Pin 
a frill  of  white  paper  round  the  knuckle- 
bone. Send  venison  gravy  to  table, 
and  let  red  currant  jelly  be  served 
separately  ; some  should  be  heated,  and 
some  cold.  French  beans  plainly 
boiled  are  a suitable  accompaniment 
to  haunch  of  venison.  Venison  fat 
freezes  so  quickly  that  especial  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  plates  are 
very  hot ; indeed,  hot  water  plates,  as 
well  as  a hot  water  dish,  ought  to  bo 
used.  Time  to  roast  the  venison,  from 
four  to  five  hours,  or  about  thirteen 
minutes  to  the  pound  when  the  haunch 
is  weighed  with  the  paste  on.  Doc 
venison  will  be  done  half  an  hour 
before  buck  venison.  Venison  is  pre- 
ferred underdone  rather  than  over- 
done. Probable  cost,  very  uncertain. 

Some  cooks  omit  the  flour  and 
water  paste  ; then  the  haunch  will  not 
need  to  be  down  so  long.  This  is 
condemned  by  many  cooks,  but  some 
contend  that  in  some  respects  tho 
meat  is  improved  by  the  omission. 
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Haunch,  to  Carve,— This  is 
not  a very  difficult  task.  In  carving  a 
haunch  of  venison,  first  cut  it  across 
down  to  the  bone  in  the  line,  a b ; 
then  turn  the  dish  with  the  knuckle 
farthest  from  you,  put  in  the  point  of 
the  knife,  and  cut  down  as  deep  as  you 
can  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  a to  c ; you  may  take  out  as 
many  slices  as  you  please  on  the  right 
and  left.  The  knife  should  slope  in 
making  the  first  cut,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  gravy  will  be  received 
in  the  well.  It  is  held  by  genuine 
epicures  that  some  parts  of  the  haunch 
are  better  flavoured  than  others,  hut  it 
is  doubtful  whether  ordinary  palates 
will  detect  any  difference.  Slices  of 
venison  should  not  be  cut  thick,  and 
plenty  of  gravy  should  be  given  with 
them.  The  fat  is  very  apt  to  get  cool 
soon,  and  become  hard  and  disagreeable 
to  the  palate.  For  thisreason,  very  quick 
carving  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this 
joint.  The  long  slices  contain  most 
fat  at  the  loin  end.  The  outside  knots 
of  brown  fat  are  much  esteemed  by 


Eio.  90. — ,11  aunch  of  Venison,  to  Carve. 


most  people.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered in  carving,  that  to  please  one’s 
guests  in  the  matter  of  serving  the 
various  parts  of  a joint,  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  carver  as  it  is  to  cut  the 
meat  to  the  best  advantage  ; and  this 
may  be  done  without  disfiguring  the 
joint,  by  the  exercise  of  forethought 
in  requesting  those  present  to  express 
their  preference. 

Neck,  to  Roast.— Let  it  bo 

separated  from  the  shoulder  when 
quite  stiff,  then  shorten  the  rib-bones, 
but  do  not  cut  through  the  fat.  Saw 


off  the  chine-bone,  and  remove  the 
small  bones  that  cover  the  fillet  part 
of  the  neck.  The  piece  of  fat  from 
which  the  bones  are  taken  should  be 
rolled  over  the  ribs.  Prepare  the  neck 
as  already  directed  for  other  joints, 
and  serve  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
the  same  accompaniments.  Very  often 
the  flour  and  water  paste  is  omitted  in 
this  case,  and  plenty  of  greased  paper 
only  is  used.  Time,  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  minutes  per  pound. 


This  is  an  excellent  joint  for  a small 
party.  To  carve  it,  proceed  as  for  a 
saddle  (this  should  always  be  cut 
saddle  fashion),  cuts  boing  made  in  the 
direction  of  a to  b,  and  c to  d ; from 
the  latter  part  fat  portions  are  ob- 
tained. Some  from  each  part  should 

be  served  to  all  present. 

« 

Red  Deer.— This  should  be 
cooked  in  every  respect  like  ordinary 
venison,  as  in  other  recipes.  It  re- 
quires to  be  well  hung.  Some  regard 
it  as  very  delicious,  others  as  coarse 
and  ill-flavoured.  But  whatever  may 
bo  the  opinion  of  sportsmen,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  less  in  favour  than  well-fed 
venison  of  the  usual  kind. 

Roebuck.  — The  roebuck,  or 
common  roe,  is  of*  a reddish-brown 
colour,  and,  though  small,  is  elegant 
in  shape,  and  nimble.  Plainly  dressed, 
it  is  not  worth  much,  but  when 
marinaded,  larded,  or  jugged,  it  is 
very  good.  The  flesh  has  been  com- 
pared in  flavour  to  mutton. 

Roebuck,  Haunch  of,  Mar- 
inaded. — Required  : meat,  sauce 

and  marinade,  as  below.  Cost,. uncer- 
tain. Prepare  a marinade  sufficiently 
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deep  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
haunch,  the  ingredients  being  in 
the  following  proportions  : — With  a 
pint  of  vinegar  put  a quart  of  water, 
two  onions  finely  minced,  four  cloves, 
a blade  of  mace,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
peppercorns,  a little  salt,  a sliced  car- 
rot, three  or  four  sticks  of  celery,  and 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Boil  all 
together  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  put 
into  a pan  large  enough  to  hold  the 
roebuck.  Put  the  haunch  in  the 
marinade  for  a week.  Take  it  up, 
spit,  and  roast  before  a clear 
fire,  being  careful  to  baste  con- 
stantly. Unless  this  is  done  the  meat 
will  be  very  dry.  Take  it  up,  brush 
it  over  with  melted  glaze,  and  serve 
very  hot.  The  dish  should  be  gar- 
nished with  stewed  prunes  and  fried 
potatoes,  and  a sauce,  prepared  as 
follows,  should  accompany  it,  a little 
poured  over  the  haunch,  and  the  rest 
in  a tureen  : — Cut  an  ounce  of  lean 
ham  into  dice , and  fry  it  in  a little 
butter  with  a small  carrot,  a stick  of 
celery,  and  an  onion,  all  cut  small, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  peppercorns,  a 
quarter  of  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
pinch  of  powdered  thyme.  Stir  these 
ingredients  over  the  fire  until  they  are 
lightly  browned,  then  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar  and  one  of 
ketchup.  Let  the  liquor  boil,  and  put 
with  it  half  a pint  of  brown  sauce,  a 
wineglass  of  sherry,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  anchovy.  Let  the  sauce  boil 
carefully,  skim  off  the  fat,  &c.,  strain 
it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Time, 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  Roebuck 
is  better  if  larded. 

Roebuck,  Jugged.— Required: 
meat,  stock,  vegetables,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  uncertain.  Cut  a breast  of  roe- 
buck into  small  chops,  fry  these  with 
three  or  four  slices  of  good  bacon  in 
butter  till  they  are  lightly  browned, 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  mix 
flour  with  it  to  make  a roux  (see 
Roux).  Moisten  this  with  as  much 
good  stock  as  will  cover  the  pieces  of 
roebuck,  and  add  four  or  five  onions 
with  half  a dozen  cloves  stuck  in  them, 


three  or  four  inches  of  thin  lemon 
rind,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt ; a few  mush- 
rooms may  be  added  if  liked.  Rut  all 
into  a stewpan,  cover  closely,  that  no 
steam  may  escape,  and  when  the 
liquor  has  boiled  draw  the  pan  to  the 
side,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  gently 
until  done  enough.  Rut  the  meat  on 
a dish,  arrange  the  vegetables  round 
it,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  very 
hot.  Time,  about  two  hours. 

Sauces  and  Gravies. — On 

page  88  will  be  found  three  recipes 
for  gravies.  If  sauce  is  served  in 
addition,  the  gravy  should  be  plain — 
i.e.  the  first  recipe.  The  third,  viz., 
sweet  gravy,  is,  in  a sense,  a gravy  and 
sauce  in  one ; i.e.  it  is  not  necessary 
to  serve  any  sauce  ; but  some  gravy  of 
the  plain  kind  is  always  desirable,  as 
it  is  so  often  preferred,  with  a morsel 
of  jolly,  to  any  other.  When  sauce  is 
wanted,  any  of  those  given  in  hot 
sauces  for  game  or  dark  meats  may  be 
served  : Sauce  a la  Calypso  is  very 
good,  either  with  venison  or  mutton. 

Shoulder,  to  Roast.— See  that 
it  is  not  separated  from  the  neck  until 
the  animal  is  cold  and  stiff,  or  the 
appearance  of  both  joints  will  be  spoilt. 
When  it  has  hung  long  enough,  cover 
it  before  roasting  with  thin  slices  of 
fat  mutton  ; this  is  important.  After 
this,  cover  with  a greased  paper,  and 
although  it  is  better  if  a flour  and 
water  paste  be  added  (like  the  haunch), 
this  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the 
mutton  fat  be  plentiful,  and  the  basting 
very  thorough.  Finish  off  and  serve  as 
directed  for  haunch,  but  cook  a shorter 
time.  Cost,  very  variable. 

Shoulder  of,  to  Stew.— This 
is  a very  excellent  joint ; it  is  not 
costly,  but  takes  some  little  time. 
Bone  the  shoulder  and  flatten  it  well 
on  a board.  Season  it  inside  and  out 
with  a savoury  powder,  made  ‘with  a 
tablcspoonful  of  salt,  half  a-  teaspoon ful 
of  popper,  a good  pinch  each  of  cay- 
enne and  ground  nutmeg,  and  the  rind 
of  a quarter  of  a lemon  grated.  Then, 
over  the  lean,  put  a few  thin  slices  of 
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raw  mutton  fat,  and  lay  a few  more  in 
place  of  the  blade-bone.  Roll  it  very 
tightly,  and  tie  with  tape  ; wrap  it  in 
a cloth,  and  tie  the  ends  like  a pud- 
ding. Cook  it  in  stock,  made  from  the 
bones,  until  done,  then  untie  it,  coat 
with  glaze,  and  serve  with  a pint  of 
gravy,  thickened  with  brown  roux, 
and  flavoured  with  a small  jar  of 
currant  jelly. 

Steaks,  with  Bacon.— This  is 
an  American  dish.  The  steaks  are 
partly  cooked  in  a frying-pan  in  the 
usual  way ; a slice  of  bacon  cut  to  the 
size,  is  then  put  on  each  side,  and 
when  the  bacon  is  cooked  and  browned 
the  steaks  are  served  round  a dish.  In 
the  centre  a sauce  is  put,  made  like  the 
English  bread  sauce,  but  with  stock  or 
gravy  in  place  of  milk ; it  receives  a 
rather  high  flavouring  of  cayenne, 
mace,  and  cinnamon,  and  to  each  half- 
pint a heaping  tablespoonful  of  any 
fruit  jelly  is  added.  Sometimes  the 
jelly  is  omitted,  and  put  in  heaps  on 
little  plates,  one  to  each  guest.  Cran- 
berry jelly  is  one  of  the  chief 
favourites. 

Smoked  venison  is  much  liked  in 
America ; it  is  usually  sold  in  canvas 
bags,  like  Westphalia  hams,  and  keeps 
a long  time.  If  for  cutting  into  steaks 
for  broiling,  &c.,  it  is  soaked  in  water 
first.  It  is  also  boiled  in  the  same  way 
as  ham,  but  is  cooked  in  a short er  time. 

Venison,  Breast  of.— This  is 
often  made  into  a pasty  or  pudding 
(see  Recipes).  Or  it  can  be  stewed. 
It  is  sometimes  roasted,  but  is  con- 
sidered the  least  satisfactory  joint 
for  the  purpose.  In  many  little  dishes 
from  mutton,  some  breast  of  venison 
would  be  a considerable  improve- 
ment ; and  in  dishes  of  game  the 
venison  could  increase  the  meat  if 
the  game  ran  short,  in  many  instances 
without  detriment  to  the  dish.  This 
joint  furnishes  material  for  a first- 


rate  dish  of  devilled  meat,  either 
dry  or  met.  A broil  made  by  stewing 
the  breast  in  stock  until  nearly  done, 
then  scoring  and  seasoning  it,  and 
finishing  it  off  before  the  fire,  can  bo 
strongly  recommended.  A tureen  of 
brown  piquant  sauce,  and  some  grilled 
mushrooms  put  on  the  dish,  are  the 
only  adjuncts  necessary  ; though  the 
addition  of  jelly  is  a matter  of  taste. 
Cost,  variable. 

Venison,  Roast  (a  German 
recipe). — Hang  the  venison  as  long  as 
possible  ; wash  and  dry  it,  when  ready 
to  cook,  and  beat  it  well ; pull  off  the 
skin,  and  lard  the  fleshy  part  all  over 
with  bacon  cut  two  inches  long,  and  a 
suitable  width.  Bake  the  meat  if 
more  convenient,  but  whether  baked 
or  roasted,  baste  often,  using  sour 
cream,  or  milk  with  two  ounces  of 
butter  to  each  half-pint.  Make  a 
gravy  in  the  pan  by  adding  a little 
water  to  the  bastings,  and  flavouring 
with  salt,  lemon  juice,  and  grated 
rind,  and  a little  black  pepper.  Spice 
is  sometimes  added.  A shoulder  is  a 
good  joint  for  the  above  treatment. 

Venison,  Roast  (a  New  York 
recipe). — Take  any  joint,  according  to 
taste  and  requirements,  and  cook  it  in 
its  usual  coat  of  paste  and  paper.  Flour 
it  well,  mixing  ground  ginger  and 
pepper  with  the  flour,  and  let  it  be 
well  frothed.  Make  a thick  sauce  by 
putting  a pint  of  pure  tomato  pulp  in 
a lined  saucepan,  with  a teaspoonful  of 
extract  of  meat,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
chopped  copers  ; an  ounce  of  black 
currant  jelly  should  be  put  in  a few 
minutes  later,  together  with  the  same 
weight  of  brown  roux.  Season  with 
salt,  a pinch  of  white  sugar  and 
ginger,  a dash  of'  cayenne,  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice.  Send  to  table 
very  hot,  and  pour  a little  plain  gravy 
round  the  meat.  This  can  be  recom- 
mended. 
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PORK. 

This,  more  than  any  meat,  must  be  chosen  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  pig,  from  its  habits,  is  particularly  liable  to  disease  and  if  killed  and 
eaten  in  an  unhealthy  state,  those  who  partake  of  it  may  pay  dearly  for 
the  indulgence.  Dairy-fed  pork  is  best,  and  it  is  safest  to  buy  it  direct 
from  a farm,  or  from  a reliable  dealer.  Pork  is  in  season  only  in  cold 
weather,  and  should  be  rigidly  avoided  in  summer ; it  is  then  positively 
dangerous.  The  fat  should  be  firm,  and  the  lean  delicate  in  colour, 
and  fine  in  the  grain ; the  skin  should  be  delicate. 
If  the  skin  is  thick,  the  pig  was  old ; if  clammy, 
it  proves  staleness.  Kernels  and  discolorations  in 
the  fat  prove  an  unhealthy  condition  at  the  time  of 
killing.  Pork  cannot  b9  kept  long  in  the  fresh 
state,  but  unless  hung  for  a short  time  it  will  be 
hard.  All  the  internal  organs  cannot  be  too  fresh 
when  eaten.  We  would  specially  warn  the  inexperienced 
against  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  “ offal-fed  pork.” 
It  is,  however,  never  seen  in  good  localities,  and  no 
butcher  with  a reputation  to  maintain  deals  in  it.  It 
can  be  told  by  its  dark  colour,  strong  smell,  and  un- 
pleasant flavour.  No  meat  requires  more  care  in  cooking 
than  pork : the  least  portion  underdone  is  more  than 
unwholesome,  and  it  should  be  withheld  from  persons 
of  weak  digestion,  as  well  as  invalids  generally.  A 
porker — i.e.  a pig  less  than  a year  old — is  usually  divided 
as  follows : — 

1.  Leg.  May  be  boiled  or  roasted.  A very  profitable 

joint- 

2.  Loin.  Includes  fore-loin  and  hind-loin.  Roasted  I 
generally. 

3.  Spare-rib.  Usually  roasted,  or  cut  into  chops, 
like  the  loin. 

4.  Belly.  Boiled,  either  fresh  or  slightly  salted. 

5.  Hand.  Sometimes  boiled  fresh,  often  salted. 

6.  Head.  Boiled  fresh,  or  cut  through  and  salted. 
Also  used  for  brawn. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  the  feet,  which  are  often  salted  and 
boiled,  but  there  are  various  ways  of  serving  them  ; t he  fry,  which  includes 
the  heart,  liver,  sweetbread,  &c. ; and  the  chitterlings.  The  internal  fat  is 
melted  down  for  lard.  Recipes  are  given  under  the  respective  headings. 
(Sec  also  Sucking  Pig.) 

See  the  chapters  Entrees  and  Made  Dishes,  Cold  Meat  and 
Scraps,  Sadsages,  &c.,  Pies  and  Puddings, _ and  Pastry,  for 
such  pork  dishes.  Dishes  from  salted  pork  are  given  under  Salted 
Meats. 


Fio.  02.— A SlDR  OF 
Pork. 

(For  a Bacon-Pio  see 
Bacon.) 


PORK. 


Boiled  Pork. — Fresh  pork  may 
lie  boiled  like  other  meat,  and  is  very 
delicate  eating.  It  should  be  small 
and  lean,  or  will  be  found  too  rich. 
Let  the  water  boil,  and  then  put  in 
the  meat,  with  some  carrots  and  tur- 
nips, an  onion,  and  a stalk  or  two  of 
celery;  add  a morsel  of  salt,  and 
simmer  all  the  time  ; skim  as  needed, 
and  put  in  more  salt  near  the  end.  A 
bunch  of  herbs,  consisting  of  a leaf  or 
two  of  sage,  a bay  leaf,  and  a spi-ig  of 
thyme,  parsley,  and  marjoram,  will 
improve  the  meat  considerably.  As  to 
the  time,  it  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  age  of  the  meat  and  the  thieki'.ess 
of  the  rind.  A leg  may  take  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  per  pound ; a belly  may 
want  fifteen  minutes  or  a trifle  more 
only.  Send  a nice  sauce  to  tabic. 
Celery,  Mild  Onion-,  Parsley,  Pars- 
ley- with  Chives,  Eice,  and  Tomato 
may  be  instanced  as  suitable ; and 
Bread  Sauce,  although  more  often 
served  Yvith  roast  pork,  is  very  delicate 
and  nice  ; a sprinkling  of  sage  can  be 
added  to  it.  Vegetables,  as  carrots, 
turnips,  or  parsnips,  should  be  served 
freely;  or  a puree  of  split  peas,  or 
peas-pudding,  is  suitable.  The  puree 
is  the  nicer.  The  foot  should  be 
taken  from  a leg,  and  the  knuckle- 
bone garnished  with  a frill,  if  a dish 
removed  from  a Y-ery  plain  one  is 
desired.  Cost,  from  Gd.  to  8d.  per 
pound,  according  to  the  part  chosen 
and  time  of  year. 

Chine. — This  is  taken  from  the 
spine,  between  the  shoulders ; it  is 
generally  salted  for  a few  days  before 
boiling,  and  is  frequently  sent  to  table 
with  boiled  fowls  or  turkeys.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  fat  about  it.  If  only 
lightly  salted,  it  can  be  put  on  to  boil 
in  warm  water.  It  is  sometimes  kept 
in  brine  for  ten  days,  then  it  must  go 
on  in  cold  water ; it  wants  slow  cook- 
ing and  frequent  skimming.  It  is 
sometimes  roasted,  after  sprinkling 
with  salt  and  hanging  for  a day  or  two ; 
then,  to  avoid  hardness,  it  wants  very 
slow  cooking;  the  meat  should  be 
scored  lengthwise,  and  brushed  with 
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butter  or  oil,  and  well  basted.  Pow- 
dered sage  is  sprinkled  on  it  before  it 
is  taken  down,  and  a good  gravy  is 
poured  round  it.  Sometimes  the  fat, 
or  most  of  it,  is  removed.  For  a very 
savoury  dish,  a powder  made  by  mix- 
ing together  pepper,  cloves,  and  nut- 
meg, with  salt,  sage,  parsley,  and 
thyme,  all  dried  and  sieved,  is  put  in 
after  the  meat  is  scored.  In  country 
places,  chopped  chives  or  small  onions 
are  added,  and  an  excellent  dish  is  the 
result.  The  chine  is  frequently  left 
until  cold  before  carving  whpn  this 
method  is  adopted;  and  although  it 
may  be  baked,  it  is  oftener  boiled.  The 
quantities  of  the  various  ingredients 
are  regulated  by  taste,  but  the  herbs! 
should  predominate.  In  a chapter  on 
Seasonings,  &c.,  will  be  found  recipes 
that  could  be  followed  by  those  un- 
accustomed to  dishes  of  this  soi-t.  They 
are  more  frequently  met  with  in  the 
country  than  the  town.  Cost,  about 
Gd.  per  pound,  but  variable. 

Chops,  or  Cutlets.— Speaking 
generally,  it  will  be  found  that  plainly 
cooked  chops  and  cutlets  of  pork  are 
best  liked,  though  rich  sauces  and 
gravies  are  often  served  with  them. 
For  any  but  small  meat,  frying  should 
be  avoided ; broiling  or  grilling  is  the 
better.  The  meat  may  be  floured,  and 
brushed  with  liquid  fat ; or  coated 
with  crumbs ; or  with  egg  and  crumbs ; 
or  simply  seasoned  with  pepper.  At 
least  twenty  minutes  must  be  allowed 
for  a chop  of  medium  thickness ; the 
kidney  end  of  the  loin  is  most  liked. 
The  best  end  of  the  neck  must  be 
chosen  for  cutlets.  When  any  dressed 
variety  is  required,  many  recipes  given 
under  veal  and  mutton  ( sec  also 
Made  Dishes)  may  be  followed  with 
certainty  of  success.  Very  slight  addi- 
tions to  the  seasonings,  &c.,  Yvill  in 
some  cases  be  necessary,  and  to  somo 
of  the  gravies  a dash  of  French 
mustard  will  give  the  necessary 
piquancy. 

Fat,  coarse  pork,  is  neY7er  good  as 
a joint ; but  in  the  form  of  a cutlet 
or  chop  it  is  simply  detestable.  The 
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quality  of  the  meat  is  the  first  neces- 
sity, and  a clean,  well-heated  gridiron 
is  the  next ; the  same  may  he  said  of 
the  frying-pan  or  broiler.  The  toaster 
shown  on  page  325  can  be  used,  and 
very  successfully ; the  moat  must  be 
put  a fair  distance  fx-om  the  fire  after  a 
minute  on  each  side,  then  when  nearly 
done,  if  not  brown  enough,  it  must  be 
put  nearer.  Pork  chops  are  improved 
in  appearance  by  glazing.  Cost,  from 
7d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Of  sauces  suitable  for  serving,  Chut- 
ney, Brown  Sauce,  Tartars,  Celery, 
Onion,  Apple,  and  others  mentioned 
under  Roast  Pork,  may  be  instanced  ; 
.and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
fruit  in  any  form— apples,  raisins, 
tomatoes,  and  sweet  pickles  by  way  of 
example — not  only  add  to  the  goodness 
of  the  dish,  so  far  as  the  palate  is  con- 
cerned, but  increase  its  wholesomeness. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  pork  and  apple 
sauce  are  a scientific,  though  homely, 
combination  of  ingredients. 

Chops,  with  Apples  and 
Raisins. — Required  : two  pounds  of 
loin  chops,  the  kidney  end,  apples  and 
raisins  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Trim  the  chops  free  from  some  of 
the  fat,  sprinkle  them  with  a pinch 
each  of  black  pepper,  ground  ginger, 
cayenne,  and  curry  powder.  Rub  the 
bottom  of  a frying-pan  with  a clove  of 
garlic,  melt  in  it  some  pork  dripping, 
and  fry  the  meat  a good  brown  ; flour 
it  a little  first,  and  see  that  it  is  well 
done.  Have  ready  a tureen  of  apple 
sauce.  Mix  in  four  ounces  of  sultana 
raisins,  first  stewed  in  a little  gravy  to 
cover  them  ; then  add  a pinch  of  curry 
powder.  Dish  the  meat  on  a bed  of 
spinach,  and  serve  the  sauce  separately. 

Another  way  to  serve  the  above  is 
to  put  some  fried  apples  round  the 
dish ; or  some  apple  sauce  may  be 
used ; and  to  serve  the  raisins  sepa- 
rately in  a little  thickened  gravy. 

It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  that  a 
curried  chop  is  a chop  spoiled ; but 
chops  to  which  just  a seasoning  of 
curry  is  given,  as  above,  are  very 
agreeable  eating. 


Collops. — Required  : a pound  of 
pork,  fat  and  lean  together,  two 
ounces  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  four 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  and  some  salt, 
pepper,  and  allspice ; a pinch  only  of 
the  latter,  with  a morsel  of  grated 
nutmeg,  some  raw  eggs,  and  sweet 
hei’bs.  Cost,  about  Is.  exclusive  of 
sauce. 

-Mince  the  meat,  and  bacon  or  ham, 
add  the  crumbs  and  seasoning,  and  a 
raw  egg  ; the  yolk  of  a second  may  be 
needed ; the  mass  should  be  soft  enough 
to  shape  easily.  Then  make  it  into 
little  cakes,  the  size  of  a florin ; dip 
them  in  beaten  white  of  egg,  and  coat 
with  more  crumbs.  Put  tliem  in  a 
saute  pan  with  a little  pork  dripping, 
turn  them  about  until  well  cooked, 
but  only  lightly  bx’owned.  Serve  with 
gravy,  or  a shai-p  sauce,  or  with  apples 
or  tomatoes  fried. 

Or  they  may  be  put  in  boiling  stock 
for  a few  minutes ; they  should  then 
be  only  dipped  in  the  white  of  eggs, 
no  crumbs,  then  drained,  and  put  in  a 
pan  on  a bed  of  white  onion  sauce; 
another  layer  of  sauce  must  be  spread 
over  them,  and  the  pan  kept  hot  by 
setting  it  in  a tin  of  boiling  water. 
They  will  be  done  in  ten  minutes,  if 
they  have  had  ten  minutes’  boiling. 

Curried  Pork. — This  dish  needs 
care,  or  it  will  be  too  rich  to  be 
pleasant.  We  recommend  lean  pork, 
and  young ; if  bacon  meat  is  used  in- 
stead of  that  from  a porker,  the  greater 
part  of  the  fat  should  be  cut  away. 
For  a pound  of  meat,  make  a pint  of 
sauce  (sec  Curry  Sauce),  and  first  par- 
boil the  meat,  or  fry  it  a little  in  a 
separate  vessel ; the  latter  is  the  more 
savoury.  Then  put  it  in  the  sauce  to 
finish  the  cooking,  letting  it  stew 
softly.  A morsel  of  mustard,  French 
is  nicer,  will  improve  this  curry,  and 
the  proportions  of  apples  and  onions 
may  be  slightly  inci'eased ; the  richness 
of  the  dish  will  bo  the  better  counter- 
acted. Time  to  cook  the  pork  in  the 
sauce,  about  an  hour.  It  must  be 
Shaken  from  time  to  time,  and  a little 
liquid,  water  or  stock,  put  in  as  re- 
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quired.  The  stock  is  preferably  made 
from  the  water  from  boiled  fresh  meat 
or  poultry  ; a strip  of  lean  ham  should 
be  simmered  in  it  to  give  flavour.  The 
point  is,  freedom  from  grease  and  ex- 
cessive richness.  In  addition  to  boiled 
rice,  fried  apples  may  bo  put  about  the 
dish.  The  rice  can  also  be  sprinkled 
with  currants,  prepared  as  for  sucking- 
pig,  or  little  piles  of  stewed  sultanas 
will  do  instead.  Cost,  varying  with  the 
adj  uncts. 

Cutlets,  with  Moulded  Pota- 
toes.— Take  the  cutlets  from  the  neck 
of  nice  lean  pork.  Trim  them  neatly, 
and  sprinkle  with  pepper,  and  dip  in 
warm  butter ; broil  them  for  ten 
minutes,  turning  as  usual ; the  heat 
must  be  gradual  after  the  first  minute 
or  two.  Then  put  them  in  butter 
again,  and  coat  with  bread-crumbs 
that  have  been  browned  in  the 
oven ; put  them  on  firmly,  and 
finish  the  cooking,  giving  ten  minutes 
or  longer,  according  to  thickness. 
Dish  them  on  a very  hot  dish,  with 
moulded  potatoes  (browned)  in  the 
centre  (see  Vegetables),  and  pour 
round  any  nice  sauce  of  the  piquant 
kind,  or  chutney ; or  any  other  can 
be  substituted. 

A puree  of  onions  or  celery  can  be 
used  in  place  of  potatoes,  or  both 
vegetables  may  be  served.  Cost,  about 
9d.  per  pound. 

Cutlets,  with  Onions.— Hc- 

quired : Somo  cutlets  as  above ; a 
pinch  of  cayenne  and  mixed  herbs 
should  be  mixed  with  the  crumbs,  and 
after  the  partial  cooking  by  grilling 
or  broiling,  the  meat  may  be  fried  after 
crumbing,  or  finished  off  in  a moderate 
oven.  It  should  be  nicely  browned, 
and  well  done.  Then  put  a ring  of 
fried  bread  in  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
spread  it  thickly  with  fried  onions,  anil 
fill  the  centre  with  apple  sauce,  mixed 
with  a small  quantity  of  thick  brown 
sauce.  Dish  the  cutlets  round  the 
bread,  and  pour  a little  more  apple 
sauce  round  the  base.  Cost,  about  Oil, 
per  pouqd.^ 


Faggots. — Few  people  make  theso 
at  home  in  towns  where  they  are 
readily  obtained  at  pork  - butchers’. 
There  are  many  ways  of  preparing 
them ; the  cheapest  varieties  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  bread  and  herbs, 
with  a small  proportion  of  liver  and 
pork.  The  following  is  a good  recipe  : 
Required  : a pound  and  a half  of  pig’s 
liver,  half  a pound  of  fat  pork,  a tca- 
spoonful  each  of  sage,  parsley,  and 
thyme,  powdered,  a good-sized  onion, 
half  a pint  of  bread-crumbs,  two  eggs, 
a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  double 
the  quantity  of  salt,  a pinch  of  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a pig’s  caul.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d. 

The  meat  must  be  very  finely  minced, 
and  mixed  with  the  seasoning,  then 
put  in  a jar  or  basin,  and  steamed  in  a 
saucepan,  with  boiling  water  half  way 
round  it,  for  an  hour.  It  must  then 
be  left  to  cool  before  mixing  with  the 
crumbs  and  eggs.  After  beating  well, 
make  the  mass  into  balls,  and  flatten  a 
little ; wrap  them  singly  in  pieces  of 
the  caul,  and  bake  gently  to  a pale 
brown,  about  half  an  hour ; or  the 
pig’s  caul  can  be  omitted,  and  the 
faggots  baked  with  a little  gravy  in 
the  tin.  The  onion  should  be  scalded 
and  chopped  if  a mild  flavour  is  liked  ; 
otherwise  it  can  be  put  in  raw,  and  in 
rather  larger  pieces.  A sheep’s  or 
calf’s  liver  can  be  used  if  preferred, 
and  a kidney  may  be  added  wdth 
advantage. 

Feet,  Boiled. — Scald  and  scrape 
the  feet  of  a fully  - grown  porker, 
and  carefully  remove  the  covering 
of  the  toes.  Split  them  in  halves, 
lengthways,  and  bind  them  securely 
with  tape  in  their  original  position. 
Put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
quart  of  hot  stock  or  water,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay 
leaf,  two  onions,  two  carrots,  a 
stick  of  celery,  and  a little  salt  anil 
cayenne.  Let  them  simmer  gently 
until  they  arc  tender.  Drain  them, 
and  draw  out  the  large  bones.  After 
the  feet  have  been  boiled  as  above 
directed,  they  may  be  either  served  hot, 
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with  peas  pudding  and  green  vege- 
tables, or  eaten  cold  with  sharp  sauce. 
If  not  to  be  eaten  hot,  leave  them  in 
the  liquor  until  cold. 

The  vegetables,  cut  up,  with  some 
thickening,  as  peas,  beans,  or  lentils, 
will  bo  all  that  is  necessary  to  convert 
the  liquor  into  good  soup,  after  tho 
addition  of  more  water  or  stock.  Cost, 
from  Id.  to  2d.  each. 

Feet  and  Ears. — Wash  them, 
and  boil  in  the  above  way,  or  in 
milk  and  water  until  tender.  Use 
a brush  in  cleansing  them.  Draw 
the  bones  from  the  feet,  and  cut  the 
ears  in  strips.  Re-heat  them  in  any 
nice,  plain  sauce,  as  usually  served 
with  pork  ; or  heat  the  ears  only,  then 
dip  the  feet  in  liquid  butter  or  drip- 
ping, and  then  in  crumbs,  and  broil 
them.  Place  them  on  the  dish,  and 
garnish  with  slices  of  lemon.  For 
fricaseed  feet  and  ears,  re-heat  them  in 
white  sauce,  rich  or  plain  as  required. 
Cost  varying  with  the  sauce,  &c. 

Fry.— See  that  it  is  fresh,  and  very 
clean.  The  recipe  given  for  Damn's 
Fry  may  be  followed.  The  heart 
can  be  cooked  separately  if  liked, 
so  may  the  sweetbread  ; the  liver  and 
fat  will  then  make  a tasty  dish.  A 
common  way  of  cooking  fry  is  to  put 
it  in  a baking-tin,  with  the  fat  spread 
over  it ; but  it  is  much  nicer  if  first 
cooked  for  a short  time  in  stock,  then 
finished  off  in  the  oven ; the  stock  from 
the  stewing  being  used  to  make  the 
gravy  in  the  pan.  Time,  about  two 
hours.  Cost,  about  Gd.  per  pound. 

Fry  with.  Veal  Stuffing.— 

This  is  a change  from  ordinary  dishes 
of  fry.  Cut  up  all  the  meat,  and 
put  in  a stew- jar;  see  recipes  for 
Gravies  for  Stews  and  Hashes; 
make  enough  gravy  to  cover  tho  moat, 
and  cook  it  in  a gentle  oven.  Mean- 
while, make  some  small  balls  of 
veal  or  plain  herb  forcemeat,  about  a 
dozen  for  two  pounds  of  fry  ; fry  them 
a little  to  brown  them,  and  put  them 
into  the  gravy,  or  into  a separate 
ycsselj  to  simmer  for  an  hour  beforo 


serving.  Place  them  on  the  dish  ror..-. . 
the  meat.  Time  for  the  fry,  t\.o 
hours  or  more.  A spoonful  of  brown 
vinegar  and  a morsel  of  mustard  should 
be  stirred  in  at  the  commencement. 
Cost,  about  Gd.  per  pound. 

Head,  Boiled. — If  fresh,  boil  in 
the  way  directed  for  pork.  A pickled 
head  needs  different  treatment ; see 
Brawn,  p.  375.  Cost,  uncertain  ; from 
4d.  to  Gd.  per  lb.  is  the  average. 

Head,  Pressed  (a  German  dish). 
— Required:  head,  feet,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Gd.  per  pound. 

Cut  a head  through,  and  boil  it 
with  the  feet,  some  sage  and  onions, 
and  water  to  cover.  Add  cloves  and 
other  spices.  When  the  bones  slip 
out,  take  up  tho  head,  and  cut  away 
the  meat,  leaving  the  skin  side  intact. 
Cut  up  the  meat,  with  that  of  the 
feet ; season  it,  add  the  minced  tongue, 
then  boil  the  gravy  down  to  a jelly ; 
mix  some  with  the  meat  when  nearly 
cold,  and  then  lay  some  on  each  half 
of  the  skin  of  the  head  laid  on  a dish, 
covered  with  a wet  cloth.  Draw  the 
two  parts  together,  and  fold  the  cloth 
over.  Then  pin  or  sew  it  very  firmly. 
Put  it  in  a pie-dish  to  just  hold  it, 
with  a dish  and  some  weights  on  the 
top.  Serve  in  slices  with  salad  and 
pickles  when  cold. 

This  is  considered  nicer  if  a little 
smoked  ham  or  tongue  be  mixed  with 
the  rest;  or  some  tongue  which  has 
been  salted  only  will  answer.  ( See 
recipes  for  Salted  Meats.) 

If  a pickled  head  is  preferred  for 
this,  put  the  fresh  head  into  pickle 
for  four  or  five  days,  or  more. 

Head,  Roast.— Take  up  a fresh 
pig’s  head  which  has  been  already 
boiled  until  it  is  sufficiently  tender 
to  take  out  tho  bones.  Shape 
it  neatly,  and  skewer  it  firmly. 
Sprinkle  over  it  some  sage  loaves, 
finely  powdered,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  put  it  in  a tin  before  tho 
(ire.  Baste  it  well  whilst  it  is  roasting. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  a good  gravy 
poured  over  it,  and  send  apple  sauce  tq 
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table  in  a tureen.  Time  to  roast,  half 
an  hour.  This  is  a very  rich  dish. 
Cost,  as  above. 

Head,  Scrappled  (an  American 
dish).  — Required  : head,  seasoning, 

and  corn  meal,  as  below.  Scald 
and  clean  a pig’s  head,  and  remove 
the  hair,  the  snout,  tho  cars,  and 
the  brain.  Put  it  on  the  fire  in 
four  quarts  of  water,  and  bring  it 
slowly  to  the  boil.  Skim  carefully, 
season  tho  liquid  rather  highly  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  add  half  a 
dozen  sage  leaves,  chopped  small.  Let 
tho  head  simmer  gently  for  two  hours, 
or  more  if  large,  then  bone  it,  and 
mince  the  flesh  finely,  and  put  it  hack 
into  the  liquid.  Stir  in  as  much  sifted 
corn  meal  as  will  thicken  the  liquid, 
and  simmer  two  hours  longer,  until  it 
is  of  tho  consistency  of  thick  porridge. 
Pour  it  into  deep  jars,  and  set  in  a 
cool  place.  When  scrapple  of  pig’s 
head  is  to  bo  eaten,  cut  it  into  slices, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  for  breakfast. 

This  is  a very  peculiar  dish ; the 
taste  is  decidedly  an  acquired  one. 
Semolina  or  hominy  can  bo  used  if  tho 
meal  is  not  easily  procured.  We  may 
add  that  while  hot,  after  thickening,  it 
is  not  to  be  despised,  and  many  would 
prefer  it  in  that  form  to  tho  one  given 
in  the  recipe.  Cost,  as  above. 

Head,  Stuffed  (a  German  dish). 
— Required  : head,  forcemeat,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Gd. 
per  pound.  Take  a fresh  head,  bone 
it,  strew  salt  and  pepper  over ; make  a 
forcemeat  of  sage  and  onions,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  minced  bacon  and 
liver ; season  it  well,  and  bind  it  with 
raw  eggs.  Spread  this  on  the  head,  then 
put  strips  of  pickled  pork,  and  the  pig’s 
tongue,  sliced,  with  lean  ham  in  strips, 
and  some  pickled  gherkins.  Put  in 
more  forcemeat  if  there  is  room ; put 
the  halves  together,  and  sew  them 
tightly,  not  forgetting  tho  snout. 
Cover  with  a bladder,  or  a cloth,  and 
cook  in  a saucepan  with  the  bones,  and 
a calf’s  foot,  plenty  of  spices  and  vege- 
tables, a bunch  of  herbs,  and  hot  water 
to  cover,  'flic  foot  should  be  put  ip 


the  water  when  cold,  then  brought  to 
tho  boil  before  the  head  goes  in.  A 
gill  of  vinegar  should  be  put  with  tho 
rest,  and  the  boiling  kept  up  for  three 
to  four  hours.  When  nearly  cold, 
take  up  the  head,  draw  the  threads  out, 
and  glaze  it  well.  Cut  a slice  from 
the  neck  end,  to  show  its  marbled 
contents,  and  garnish  according  to 
taste  and  requirements.  It  may  bo 
made  quite  elaborate,  and  served 
amongst  galantines,  turkeys,  and 
similar  viands. 

It  will  be  liked  better,  we  think,  if 
the  onions  be  omitted,  and  some  pork 
sausage-meat  substituted.  Tho  other 
ingredients  may  be  as  given  above. 

Hearts  may  be  cooked  either 
stuffed  or  plain,  as  directed  for  tho 
hearts  of  sheep  and  calves.  Some 
small  forcemeat  balls,  or  sausages,  may 
be  put  on  the  dish  when  they  are  not 
stuffed. 

Kidneys. — Pig’s  kidneys  may  be 
broiled,  fried,  or  stewed,  in  tho  same 
way  as  mutton  kidneys.  Cut  two 
lengthwise,  into  slices  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  season  with  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  sprinkle  over  them 
a dessertspoonful  of  finely-powdered 
herbs,  of  which  two-thirds  should  be 
parsley,  and  one-third  thyme.  Fry  them 
for  five  or  six  minutes  in  one  ounco 
of  hot  butter  or  dripping,  and  when 
nicely  browned,  stir  a dessertspoonful 
of  flour  in  amongst  them,  and  add,  very 
gradually,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good 
gravy,  and  a tablespoonful  of  ketchup. 
When  on  the  point  of  boiling,  take  out 
the  meat,  put  it  on  a hot  dish,  let  the 
sauce  remain  on  the  fire  for  one 
minute,  and  pour  it  boiling  over  tho 
kidneys.  Garnish  with  toasted  sippets. 
Time,  a.  quarter  of  an  hour.  Prob- 
able cost,  Is. 

Kidneys,  Broiled.— Split  the 
kidneys  lengthwise  from  the  rounded 
part,  without  separating  them  en- 
tirely. Peel  off  the  skin,  and  pass 
a wooden  or  metal  skewer  through 
them  to  keep  them  fiat.  Sprinkle  a 
little  pepper  and  powdered  sago  over 
them,  oil  thorp  slightly,  qnd  broil 
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them  before)  a clear  fire,  the  hollow 
side  first,  so  that  the  gravy  may  be  kept 
in  when  they  are  turned.  Serve  on 
a hot  dish,  either  with  or  without 
maitro  d’hotel  sauce  in  a tureen.  Time 
to  broil,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
They  should  be  well  done,  but  not 
overdone. 

Kidneys,  Stewed,  in  any 

plain  stock  or  gravy,  are  very  ten- 
der, and  more  digestible  than  when 
fried.  They  aro  particularly  good 
when  cooked  in  plain  tomato  j uice ; 
that  from  canned  tomatoes  answers. 
When  nearly  done,  it  should  be 
thickened  with  brown  roux,  and  sea- 
soned with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little 
mustard.  An  onion  or  shalot  can  bo 
added  if  liked,  and  some  chopped  sage 
or  parsley.  Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 
They  aro  sometimes  sold  at  3d.  or  4a. 
each,  according  to  size. 

Iiard. — See  chapter  on  Cooking 
Processes. 

Leg,  Boned. — When  lots  of  stuff- 
ing- is  liked,  this  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  cooking  the  leg. 
The  fillet-bone  only  need  be  taken 
out,  the  knuckle  being  left.  The  skin 
can  be  scored  as  usual.  A nice  sago 
and  onion  stuffing  will  do,  but  if  it 
be  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  pork 
sausage  meat,  the  dish  will  be  very 
superior,  particularly  when  cold. 
After  the  stuffing  is  all  in,  it  must  bo 
covered  as  well  as  possible,  the  fiesb 
being  drawn  up  round  and  over,  then 
fastened  with  needle  and  thread,  or 
skewers,  and  bound  with  wide  tape. 
A well-greased  paper  should  bo  fas- 
tened all  over  the  leg  if  for  roasting  or 
baking.  If  for  boiling,  tie  it  in  a clean 
cloth,  first  putting  a paper  over  the 
stuffed  end.  However  cooked,  extra 
time  must  be  given ; quite  five  minutes 
per  pound  longer  than  if  the  bone 
were  loft  in.  Serve  with  the  usual 
accompaniments. 

Leg,  Roasted.— A leg  of  eight 
pounds  will  take  from  three  to  three 
and  a half  hours.  The  skin  should  be 
scored  across,  a quarter  of  an  inch 


apart,  and  brushed  with  a little  oil; 
this  will  make  the  crackling  crisp  and 
brown,  and  prevent  its  blistering.  Pork 
should  not  be  put  so  near  the  fire  at 
first  as  beef  or  mutton ; the  cooking  has 
to  bo  slower  all  through.  If  scored  in 
cubes  or  diamonds,  instead  of  straight 
lines,  the  meat  will  cook  in  rather  less 
time,  and  the  crackling  be  nicer.  Fre- 
quent basting  is  needed.  For  sauces, 
see  Loin,  Roasted.  If  stuffed,  sage 
and  onion  stuffing  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, but  veal  stuffing,  with  a little 
sago  added,  is  very  good,  and  liked  by 
many.  The  knuckle  is  the  part 
stuffed,  the  skin  being  raised,  and  the 
stuffing  passed  underneath ; a greased 
paper,  or  piece  of  thick  muslin  should 
be  tied  over  to  prevent  its  escape,  and 
removed  a little  time  before  dishing.  If 
plenty  of  stuffing  is  liked,  little  balls  or 
cakes  should  be  made,  and  cooked 
separately.  ( See  Forcemeats.)  Some- 
times, instead  of  stuffing  the  meat, 
onion  sauce,  flavoured  with  sage,  is 
served  with  it.  Cost,  Gd.  to  8d.  per 
pound. 

Leg,  Roasted  (a  superior  recipe). 
— Instead  of  putting  the  stuffing  under 
the  skin  of  the  knuckle,  make  some 
slits  in  the  knuckle,  by  taking  off 
some  of  the  skin  in  a piece,  and  cutting 
deep  into  the  flesh.  Fill  these  incisions 
with  the  stuffing,  then  replace  the 
skin,  and  sew  it  on.  Tie  some  greased 
paper  over,  and  roast  as  usual.  Re- 
serve some  of  the  stuffing  (sage  and 
onion),  and  mix  a small  proportion  of 
bread-crumbs  with  it,  to  make  it  rather 
firmer  than  usual.  Form  it  into  little 
cakes,  and  steam  these  in  a large 
potato  steamer.  They  should  be  laid 
in  a tin  and  covered.  When  done, 
brown  them  before  the  fire,  or  in  the 
oven,  and  serve  them  round  the  leg. 
Have  ready  also  a tureen  of  onion 
sauce,  made  by  mixing  some  fried 
onions  with  a little  brown  sauce,  and 
adding  a sprinkling  of  sage,  salt  and 
pepper. 

jXotc. — The  mixture  for  the  little 
cakes  should  be  bound  with  beaten 
egg.  If  the  onions  be  first  parboiled 
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or  fried— and  in  the  latter  form  they 
arc  far  more  savoury — the  steaming 
can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  calces 
browned  only  in  a greased  tin  in  the 
oven.  A log  of  pork,  roasted  without 
stuffing,  requires  a very  nice  sauce. 
Robert,  Piquant,  a good  Tomato, 
Digestive,  Brown  Sauce  flavoured 
with  hot  pickles,  and  many  others,  aro 
suitable.  Chutney  Sauce  is  very , 
good,  and  a reference  to  the  chapter 
on  Ilot  Sauces  will  suggest  others,  little 
known,  but  quite  as  suitable  as  the 
above-named.  Cost,  varying  with  the 
sauce. 

Liver,  Baked  in  a Caul.— 

Inquired  : liver,  seasoning,  and  force- 
meat. Cost,  about  Gd.  per  pound. 

Wash  and  soak  the  liver  until  it  is 
quite  free  from  blood.  Divide  it 
into  halves,  horizontally,  without 
separating  the  two  pieces,  and  lay  it 
upon  a dish.  Sprinkle  pepper  and 
salt  on  it,  pour  over  it  two  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  and  let  it  lie  for 
twenty  minutes.  Spread  evenly  over 
it  a layer  of  forcemeat,  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  close  the  liver,  and 
wrap  it  in  some  pig’s  caul,  or  “leaf,” 
which  has  been  soaked  in  cold  water, 
drained,  and  dried  in  a soft  cloth. 
Put  the  roll  in  a deep  dish,  with  a 
slice  of  fat  bacon  under  and  over  it, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When 
it  is  done  enough  take  it  out  of  its 
covering,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish,  with 
the  gravy  which  has  flowed  from  it, 
mixed  with  a little  lemon  juice. 

A plain  forcemeat,  veal,  with  or 
without  ham,  herb  stuffing,  or  sage 
and  onions,  may  be  used.  For  a much 
better  dish,  pour  some  piquant  sauce 
over  the  liver. 

Liver,  with  Apples  and 
Vegetables.  — This  is  a medley, 
but  popular  amongst  pork  - eaters 
wherever  introduced.  Grease  a deep 
pie-dish,  and  fill  it  with  alternate 
layers  of  sliced  liver,  sliced  potatoes 
and  onions,  and  quartered  apples. 
Have  onions  top  and  bottom,  and  over 
each  layer  put  salt  and  popper,  with  a 
little  sage  and  nutmeg.  Over  the 
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apples  sprinkle  a morsel  of  ginger 
and  lemon  rind,  both  grated.  Fill  up 
with  warm  water,  or  meat  liquor ; 
cover,  and  cook  in  a very  slow  oven 
for  two  hours  or  more.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  a spoonful  of  browned 
flour,  and  add  a little  mustard  and 
vinegar.  Cost,  about  10d.,  supposing 
a pound  each  of  liver,  onions,  and 
potatoes,  and  half  a pound  of  apples  to 
be  used  ; but  the  proportions  may  be 
altered  to  suit  the  palate.  To  many, 
fewer  onions  and  double  the  weight  of 
potatoes  would  be  more  acceptable. 

Loin,  Roasted.— Score  the  meat, 
and  brush  it  with  sweet  oil.  Follow 
the  directions  given  for  a leg  of  pork. 
Sometimes  apples  and  onions  are 
baked  and  served  with  the  meat,  and 
potatoes  parboiled  and  browned  ( see 
Browned  Potatoes),  are  a suitable 
addition.  The  loin  always  needs  long, 
slow  cooking,  and  half  an  hom’  to  each 
pound  is  about  the  time  to  allow  for  it ; 
it  must  be  thoroughly  basted,  and 
wants  plenty  of  good  gravy  in  addition 
to  apple  sauce  or  baked  apples.  Apple 
and  Curry  Sauce  may  bo  served  in- 
stead, and  tomato  sauce  is  also  suitable. 
The  kidney  end  is  the  nicer,  and  is 
generally  (though  not  always)  a little 
the  dearer,  but  it  must  be  very  fresh, 
as  all  meat  near  the  kidney  of  any 
animal  becomes  tainted  very  quickly, 
especially  in  damp  weather. 

The  usual  way  of  carving  this  is  in 
chops,  like  a loin  of  mutton  ; but  it 
may  bo  carved  saddle  fashion,  as 
directed  for  mutton  on  page  334,  then 
it  needs  no  jointing  before  cooking. 
Cost,  8cl.  per  pound  on  an  average. 

Pork,  Stewed  with  Vege- 
tables (German  recipe). — Required: 
meat,  vegetables,  &c.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Cut  the  heart  of  a large  savoy  into 
quarters.  Put  these  into  a large  iron 
stewpan  with  half  a dozen  carrots  cut 
into  lengths,  three  turnips  halved,  eight 
moderate-sized  whole  potatoes,  and  two 
pounds  of  fresh  pork  with  more  lean 
than  fat  in  it.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  pour  over  them  a pint 
of  nicely-flavoured  stock,  cover  the 
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saucepan  closely,  and  let  them  stew  as 
gently  as  possible  until  done  enough. 
Serve  the  pork  on  a hot  dish  with  the 
vegetables  neatly  arranged  round  it. 
Pour  part  of  the  gravy  over  the  meat, 
and  send  the  rest  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  stew,  from  two  and  a half  to 
three  hours. 

Pork,  Stewed  with  Vege- 
tables and  Fruit.—  Required  : a 
couple  of  pounds  of  lean  pork,  some 
vegetables  and  fruit  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  3d. 

Cut  the  meat  up,  as  if  for  hari- 
cot mutton ; fry  it  brown,  add  a 
good  supply  of  sliced  carrots,  turnips, 
onions  and  celery,  a pint,  say,  in  all ; 
cover  with  warm  water,  and  take  the 
fat  off  : bring  to  boiling  point,  put  in 
some  chopped  sage  and  pepper,  and 
cook  gently  for  an  hour;  then  add 
brown  flour  and  a little  store  sauce,  a 
spoonful  of  tomato  chutney,  and  a 
little  salt.  Boil  up,  and  give  another 
half  hour,  or  more.  Have  ready  a 
small  plate  of  currants,  prepared  as  for 
sucking-pig,  and  when  the  moat  is 
dished,  sprinkle  them  pver  it.  Put 
some  sweet  pickles  or  spiced  fruit  in  a 
g-lass  dish  ( see  Pickles),  and  send 
green  vegetables  of  some  kind  to  table ; 
sprouts  or  cabbage,  if  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Another  way. — Boil  some  carrots 
and  turnips  separately,  and  use  for 
garnishing ; then  only  onions  and 
celery  need  bo  put  in  with  the  meat. 

Foi’k,  with  Grilled  Toma- 
toes.— Required : half  a pound  of 
tomatoes,  cut  in  slices  for  grilling ; 
half  a pint  of  plain  tomato  puree,  two 
pounds  of  pork,  and  some  gravy  and 
potatoes.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d. 

For  a nice  little  roast  this  is  excel- 
lent ; the  cost  is  small,  and  the  trouble 
not  greater  than  is  required  in  the 
preparation  of  stuffing,  which  is  here 
dispensed  with.  Any  piece  of  meat 
may  be  chosen,  from  young,  lean  pork. 
The  tomatoes  should  bo  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a pinch  of  sugar; 
then  dipped  in  a mixture  of  mustard 
(half  of  it  should  be  French)  and  clari- 


fied butter,  next  coated  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  grilled  or  broiled.  A few 
minutes  will  cook  them.  Put  the 
puree  on  a hot  dish,  place  the  pork  on 
it,  with  the  tomatoes  and  some  browned 
potatoes  round  it.  Serve  some  hot 
gravy  in  a boat. 

Recipes  for  tomato  puree,  both 
plain  and  rich,  are  given  under 
Vegetables. 

Fork,  with  Liver. — Required  : 
two  pounds  of  pork,  belly,  small, 
slightly  salted,  two  pounds  of  pig’s 
liver,  gravy,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  9d. 

Slice  the  liver,  not  thinner  than 
half  an  inch ; boil  the  pork  in  the 
usual  way,  then  cut  it  in  slices.  Put 
the  liver  into  a pint  of  gravy  ( see 
Gravy  for  Stews  or  Hashes)  ; add  a 
grated  carrot  and  a good-sized  onion, 
sliced,  and  fried  brown,  with  a sprink- 
ling of  sage  and  pepper.  Cook  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  then  thicken 
with  browned  flour,  not  roux,  it  would 
be  too  rich  ; add  the  sliced  pork,  and 
some  more  gravy  to  cover  the  whole  ; 
boil  up,  and  serve  with  a puree  of  split 
peas  round  the  dish. 

Another  way. — Spread  the  puree  of 
peas  on  a dish,  and  put  the  piece  of  pork, 
whole,  upon  it.  Arrange  the  liver  and 
gravy  round,  with  some  fried  onions 
if  liked. 

For  a moro  delicate  dish  use  thyme 
and  parsley  in  place  of  sage.  Lentils 
or  haricots  can  take  the  place  of  peas, 
where  the  latter  disagree. 

The  exact  time  depends  upon  tho 
liver.  If  from  young  pork,  it  is  done 
in  less  time,  but  many  prefer  the  liver 
of  a good  sized,  farm-fed,  bacon  pig. 

Fork,  with  Pickles  ancl 
Raisins. — Cook  some  pork  chops  as 
directed  for  Chops,  with  Apples  and 
Raisins  (p.  356).  Put  a heaping  tabic- 
spoonful  of  piccalilli  in  a saucepan,  with 
the  same  measure  of  hot  chutney ; dilute 
with  gravy  made  in  the  pan  ( see  Gravy 
for  Roast  Pork),  and  boil  up;  then  put 
in  some  raisins  stewed  as  before,  so  as 
to  make  a rather  thick  mixture.  Dish 
the  pork  on  a bed  of  green  vegetable. 
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any  kind  in  season : the  dried  green 
peas  puree  given  in  a later  chapter  is 
very  suitable.  Serve  the  pickles,  &c., 
separately,  and  as  hot  as  possible. 
Tho  compound  is  an  agreeable  com- 
bination of  sweet  and  sour,  and  is  a 
gravy  and  sauce  in  one.  Cost,  about 
6d.  each,  with  adjuncts. 

Saddle,  Roasted.— Have  a 

saddle  of  pork  cut  in  the  same  way  as 
a saddle  of  mutton.  As  pork  is  not 
often  cut  up  in  this  way,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  order  it  beforehand.  Take 
off  the  skin,  trim  tho  joint  neatly,  and 
cover  the  fat  with  buttered  paper.  Put 
it  down  to  a clear  fire,  and  baste  libcr- 
• ally.  Half  an  hour  before  it  is  taken 
up,  remove  tho  paper,  dredge  the  meat 
lightly  with  flour,  and  baste  until  it  is 
brightly  browned.  Send  brown  gravy 
and  a sharp  sauce  to  table.  If  liked, 
the  skin  can  be  left  on,  and  it  will  then 
require  to  be  scored  lengthwise,  the 
same  way  in  which  tho  saddle  is  carved. 
This  is  the  handsomest  joint  of  pork 
that  can  be  served.  Time,  without  tho 
skin,  twenty  to  twenty- five  minutes  per 
pound.  With  the  skin,  nearly  thirty 
minutes.  Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

Shoulder,  Marinaded  (a 

German  recipe). — Lay  a shoulder  of 
pork  in  a deep  earthen  pan,  pom-  over 
it  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  put  with 
it  a dessertspoonful  of  salt,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  bruised  peppercorns,  half  a 
lemon,  two  onions  sliced,  a teaspoonful 
of  juniper  berries,  half  a dozen  cloves, 
and  a bay  leaf.  Let  the  pork  lie  in 
this  pickle  for  five  days,  and  turn  and 
rub  it  every  day.  Take  it  up,  drain  it, 
cover  it  with  oiled  paper,  and  roast 
before  a clear  fire,  though  at  some 
distance  from  it.  Baste  liberally  with 
the  strained  pickle.  For  sauce,  mix  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  the  pickle  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water ; add 
brown  thickening,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt  if  required.  Serve  in  a tureen. 

A piquant  sauce  will  be  very  nice 
with  the  above  dish,  and  it  is  nicer 
when  basted  in  the  usual  way  at  the 
close,  and  well-browned  and  frothed. 
Cost,  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound. 


Spare-rib,  Roasted.— A spare 
rib  of  pork  usually  weighs  about  eight 
or  nine  pounds,  and  will  take  from  two 
to  three  hours  to  roast — not  according 
to  weight,  but  the  thickness  of  the  meat, 
•which  varies  very  much  Lay  the 
thick  end  nearest  to  tho  fire.  A bald- 
rib  of  eight  pounds’  weight  (so  called 
because  almost  all  the  meat  is  pared 
off),  with  a steady  fire,  will  bo  done  in 
an  hour  and  a quarter — there  is  so  little 
meat  on  a bald-rib  that  if  you  have  a 
large,  fierce  firo  it  will  be  burnt  before 
it  is  warm  through.  Joint  it  nicely, 
and  crack  the  ribs  across  as  you  do  ribs 
of  lamb.  When  you  put  it  down  to 
roast,  dust  on  some  flour,  and  baste 
with  a little  butter.  Fifteen  minutes 
before  the  meat  is  done  baste  it  with 
butter,  then  dust  powdered  sago  or 
sprinkle  with  duck-stufiing.  Some 
people  carve  a spare-rib  by  cutting  out 
in  slices  the  thick  part  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bones.  When  this  meat  is  cut 
away  the  bones  may  be  easily  separated, 
and  are  esteemed  very  sweet  picking. 
Apple  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  and 
good  mustard,  are  indispensable.  Cost, 
6d.  to  8d.  per  pound. 

Spare-rib  or  bald-rib  is  often  salted 
for  a day  or  two ; tho  salt  must  bo 
wiped  off  before  roasting,  and  longer 
time  given  for  the  cooking.  When 
very  thin,  this  mode  is  not  desirable. 

Sucking  Pig. — This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  perfect  when  from  three 
to  four  weeks  old.  It  should  be 
cooked  as  soon  as  possible  after  kill- 
ing; every  hour  it  is  kept  it  deterio- 
rates in  quality.  Scraps  of  stale,  dark- 
coloured  sucking-pig,  sometimes  seen 
hanging  in  butchers’  shops,  should  not 
be  purchased.  The  flesh  is  very  rich, 
and  in  many  cases  hard  to  digest.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  avoided  by  those 
who  cannot  indulge  in  pork  of  older 
growth.  Cold  weather  is  the  time  to 
eat  sucking-pig.  The  price  varies 
very  much,  even  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  one  town ; while  in  rural 
districts,  tho  season  and  tho  demand 
have  much  to  do  with  it.  The  average 
may  be  set  down  at  6s.,  to  8s.  or  9s. 
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Sucking  Pig,  to  Scald.— A 

sucking-pig-  is  generally  sent  from  the 
butcher’s  ready  for  the  spit,  hut  for 
tho  benefit  of  thoso  who  find  it  neces- 
sai-y  to  prepare  it  themselves,  the  fol- 
lowing directions  are  given  : — Put  tho 
pig  into  cold  water  directly  after  it  is 
killed,  and  let  it  remain  for  five 
minutes,  then  take  it  up,  and  hold  it  by 
tho  head  in  a large  pan  of  boiling 
water  for  two  minutes.  Lay  it  on  a 
table,  and  rub  the  hairs  off  with  a 
coarse  cloth.  If  they  do  not  come  off 
easily,  put  the  pig  in  the  water 
another  minute.  AVhen  quite  clean, 
make  a slit  down  the  belly,  and  take 
out  the  entrails,  leaving  the  kidneys 
untouched.  Cut  off  the  feet  at  tho 
first  joint,  and  leave  a small  portion  of 
skin  to  fold  neatly  over  the  end.  Clean 
the  nostrils  and  ears  thoroughly,  wash 
the  pig  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  dry 
it  inside  and  out,  with  a cloth,  then 
wrap  it  in  a damp  cloth  until  it  can  bo 
cooked.  The  feet,  tho  heart,  and  the 
liver  of  a sucking-pig  are  generally 
served  separately. 

Sucking  Pig,  to  Carve.  -A 

sucking-pig  is  usually  sent  to  table  in 
two  halves,  back  to  back  on  the  dish  ; 
a part  of  the  head,  and  one  ear,  being 
placed  at  each  end.  The  carver  se- 
parates the  shoulder,  then  the  leg, 
from  each  half.  These  joints  are  cut 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  ribs  are 
cut  straight  down.  As  in  carving 
generally,  the  various  tastes  of  those 
present  should  be  ascertained ; for 
while  the  pig  is  altogether  very  deli- 
cious, most  people  have  a decided 
preference  for  some  particular  part 
of  it. 

The  shoulders  are  often  left  un- 
touched. They  are  excellent  when 
re-heated  by  grilling  or  broiling.  They 
may  be  whole,  or  cut  up.  In  either 
case,  season  them,  dip  into  melted 
butter,  then  into  fine  crumbs.  If 
whole,  see  that  it  is  heated  through 
without  becoming  too  brown  ; frequent 
turning,  and  a sprinkling  of  butter  now 
and  then  are  necessary.  Serve  any 
sharp  sauce  with  this  dish.  Tomato 


sauce  is  nice,  and  grilled  tomatoes  are 
excellent,  with  a nice  seasoning  of 
French  mustard,  &c.  (See  Pouk,  wi i u 
Grilled  Tomatoes.) 

Sucking  Pig,  Baked. -With 
regard  to  roasting  this  animal,  most 
culinary  authorities  agree  that  it  re- 
quires almost  constant  attention  ; the 
time  and  trouble  are  by  no  means  in- 
considerable to  say  tho  least,  and  wo 
suggest  the  following  method  of  bak- 
ing, as  almost  equal  in  its  results,  and 
well  calculated  to  economise  fuel  and 
time.  Prepare  tho  pig  just  as  for 
roasting,  and  wrap  it  entirely  in  a few 
folds  of  kitchen  paper,  thoroughly 
soaked  in  butter,  or  pure  salad  oil. 
Moderate  tho  heat  after  a short  time, 
and  baste  as  often  as  possible — i e.  do 
not  let  the  papers  get  dry.  Before 
dishing,  take  off  the  papers,  and  lot 
the  pig  crisp  and  dry  before  the  tire. 
Some  cream  may  be  rubbed  over  ten 
minutes  before  dishing ; buttermilk 
can  be  used  instead  ; or  the  white  of 
an  egg.  If  the  latter,  mind  it  does 
not  scorch. 

Sucking  Pig,  Baked  (a  German 
recipe).— In  preparing  the  pig  for  the 
spit,  the  heart,  lights,  and  liver  are 
minced ; the  latter  raw,  the  former  par- 
boiled. They  are  then  mixed  with 
bread-crumbs,  eggs,  and  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  various  herbs  and  spices ; 
sage,  with  basil,  and  thyme ; nutmeg, 
with  cinnamon  or  allspice  ; then  a few 
mild  onions  are  cooked  in  butter,  and 
added.  The  pig  is  filled  and  sewn  up, 
and  put  on  a meat-stand  in  a baking- 
tin,  the  legs  bent  under  the  breast.  A 
gravy  made  in  the  pan  is  served  with 
it. 

If  baked  without  stuffing,  the  inside 
is  sometimes  seasoned  with  marjoram 
and  carraway  seeds,  with  a good  pro- 
portion of  pepper.  We  think  that  the 
ground  spice  is  nicer,  and  will  bo 
more  likely  to  be  acceptable  than  the 
whole  carraway  seeds. 

Sucking  Pig’s  Pettitoes.— 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  feet. 
They  should  be  well  cleaned,  and  put 
into  vegl  stock  to  cover,  with  tlm 
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heart  and  liver,  a morsel  of  bacon,  and 
a few  white  peppercorns.  In  half  an 
hour  take  out  the  heart  and  liver,  and 
mince  them ; boil  the  feet  longer, 
nearly  an  hour  altogether.  When 
done,  put  the  mince,  first  seasoned 
with  herbs,  back  in  the  pan;  add  a 
little  roux,  or  flour  and  cream,  and 
give  a little  more  simmering.  Put  the 
mince  on  a dish,  with  the  split  feet  on 
the  top,  and  some  sippets  round  it, 
with  a slice  or  two  of  lemon.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Sucking  Pig,  Roast.— Wipe 
the  pig  thoroughly,  stuff  it,  and 
sew  up  the  slit  securely  with  cotton. 
Truss  it  like  a hare,  with  the  fore-legs 
skewered  back  and  the  hind-legs 
drawn  forward.  Rub  it  over  witli 
clarified  butter,  or  fresh  salad-oil,  and 
put  it  down,  not  too  near,  before  a clear, 
brisk  fii’e.  Baste  constantly,  or  the 
crackling  will  be  blistered  and  burnt, 
instead  of  crisp  and  brown.  As  the 
middle  part  requires  less  roasting  than 
the  ends,  it  is  usual,  when  the  pig  is 
half  done,  to  hang  a flat  iron  from  the 
spit  in  such  a position  that  it  will 
shade  the  heat  of  the  fire  from  the 
middle.  It  is  well  to  tie  some  butter 
in  a piece  of  muslin,  and  rub  the  pig 
over  with  this  two  or  three  times 
whilst  it  is  roasting.  When  it  is  done 
enough,  cut  off  the  head  before  the  pig 
is  taken  from  the  fire,  take  out  the 
brains,  and  chop  them  up  quickly  with 
the  stuffing ; add  the  gravy  which  has 
dropped  from  the  pig,  and  a little  more 
stock.  To  dish  it,  cut  the  pig  open, 
and  lay  the  sides  back  to  back,  length- 
wise upon  the  dish,  with  one-half  of 
the  head  at  each  end  and  the  ears  at 
the  sides.  If  preferred,  the  brains  may 
be  stirred  into  melted  butter  instead 
of  gravy.  Time  to  roast,  according  to 
size ; a three  weeks’  old  pig,  two 
hours. 

If  liked,  leave  the  brains  in  the 
head,  or  instead  of  mixing  them  in 
gravy,  put  them  under  the  head  on  the 
dish.  Instead  of  following  the  above 
mode,  the  pig  may  be  wrapped  in 
paper,  as  for  baking.  If  not  the  whole 


pig,  the  middle  is  best  thus  treated,  to 
avoid  over-cooking  and  dryness,  and 
to  ensure  a nice,  even,  brown  colour. 

Sucking  Pig,  Sauces  for.— 

Bread,  Aitle,  Brown,  Currant, Rice, 
Chestnut,  Tomato,  Piquant,  and  many 
others  may  be  served  with  this.  (See 
recipes.)  Due  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  kind  of  stuffing  used.  If  it  is  of 
the  ordinary  sage  and  onion  type,  or  if 
pork  farce  be  used,  bread,  or  apple,  or 
brown  sauce  may  be  served.  With 
chestnut  stuffing,  chestnut  sauce  is 
most  suitable.  A piquant  sauce  com- 
mends itself  in  the  event  of  the  pig 
being  cooked  minus  any  stuffing.  It 
is  usual,  when  a good  number  are 
present  at  table,  to  serve  two  sauces, 
and  if  liked,  some  stuffing  may  be  put 
in  a separate  tureen,  that  those  who 
like  may  partake  of  it.  Currants  ma3r 
always  be  handed  round;  they  are 
more  digestible  if  soaked  for  some  time, 
and  cooked  in  stock,  then  drained,  and 
dried  on  a plate  in  the  oven  ; but  they 
are  served  minus  cooking  very  often. 
If  currant  sauce  is  preferred,  the  fruit 
must  be  most  carefully  washed,  then 
simmered  in  brown  sauce ; or  the  cur- 
rants can  be  cooked  in  veal  stock,  then 
mixed  in  good  melted  butter ; or  the 
fruit  and  the  liquor  it  is  stewed  in  may 
be  used  for  making  bread  sauce,  in  place 
of  milk.  In  this  case,  there  should  be 
about  two  ounces  of  currants  to  half  a 
pint  of  stock,  with  bread  to  make  it 
the  right  consistency.  (Sec  also  Gravy 
for  Sucking  Pig.) 

Sucking  Pig,  Stuffing  for.— 

These  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
forcemeats,  &c.,  but  we  give  one  hero 
which  is  but  little  known,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some. Steam  some  rice  until  tender ; 
to  each  quarter  pound  add  half  the 
weight  of  ham  or  bacon,  finely  minced, 
a tcaspoonful  of  chopped  sage,  thyme, 
and  parsley  mixed,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  chopped  sul- 
tana raisins.  When  this  is  used,  some 
apple  sauce  should  be  served,  also 
some  nice  gravy.  For  a richer  force- 
meat of  the  kind,  a beaten  egg  or  two 
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may  be  added;  also  an  ounce  of  butter 
to  halt  a pound  of  rice ; or  a larger 
portion  of  bacon  can  be  used.  The 
samo  forcemeat  is  very  nice  for  young 
pork,  being  very  delicate  eating. 

Wild  Boar  Ham.  — Take  a ham 
that  has  hung  for  ten  days  or  more, 
singe  off  the  bristles,  wash  the  ham  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  saw  off  the  bone 
two  inches  below  the  knuckle.  Put  it 
in  a marinade  made  of  equal  parts  of 
vinegar  and  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  a tumblerful  of  light  wine,  a 
bunch  of  sage,  and  a little  salt  and 
cayenne.  Let  it  remain  for  eight 
days ; drain  it,  and  wipe  it  dry. 
Cover  with  paper  that  has  been 
soaked  in  oil,  put  it  down  before  a 
clear  fire,  and  baste  with  the  marinade 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  done 
enough,  take  off  the  paper,  and  re- 
move the  rind.  Brush  the  ham  over 
with  liquid  glaze,  and  put  it  in  the 
oven  for  a short  time,  or,  if  preferred, 
instead  of  glazing  it,  cover  with  bread- 
raspings.  Put  a paper  frill  round  the 
knuckle,  place  the  ham  on  a dish,  and 
send  venison  sauce,  or  sauce  made  of 
the  marinade  boiled  with  a little  good 
gravy  and  strained,  to  table  in  a boat. 
If  more  convenient,  the  rind  may  be 
removed  from  the  ham  at  first,  and 
then  it  need  lie  in  the  marinade  three 
days  only.  Wild-boar  hams  are  very 
good  either  when  dressed  fresh  or 
after  they  have  been  cured  and  smoked. 
Time  to  roast  the  ham,  about  three 
hours.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 

Wild  Boar,  Haunch  of,  with 
Cherry  Sauce.— The  following 
recipe  is  given  by  M.  Dubois  in  his 
“ Cosmopolitan  Cookery  : ” — “ Get  a 
quarter  of  young  wild  boar,  fresh  and 
without  rind;  take  out  the  thigh- 
bone, and  saw  off  the  thin  end ; salt, 
put  it  in  a kitchen  basin,  pour  over  a 
quart  of  cold  cooked  “ marinade  ” 
stock,  let  it  macerate  for  two  or  three  j 
days,  drain,  wipe  it  on  a cloth,  and 
put  it  into  a deep  roasting-pan  with 
lard.  Cover  it  with  greased  paper, 
roast  it  in  the  oven  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  basting  often  with  the  fat ; 


then  add  a few  spoonfuls  of  its 
marinade,  and  cook  half  an  hour 
longer,  basting  with  its  own  stock. 
When  done  withdraw  the  roasting-pan 
from  the  oven,  drain  the  quarter,  and 
spread  on  its  surface  a thick  layer  of 
black  bread-crumbs  rasped,  dried, 
pounded,  sifted,  and  mixed  up  with  a 
little  sugar  and  cinnamon,  then  moist- 
ened with  red  wine,  but  only  just 
enough  to  give  it  a little  consistence. 
Sprinkle  over  the  layer  some  dry 
bread-crumbs,  baste  with  the  fat  of  the 
roasting-pan,  into  which  put  the 
quarter  back,  and  keep  it  at  the 
entrance  of  the  oven  for  twenty 
minutes,  basting  often.  When  ready 
to  serve,  take  it  up,  put  a ruffle  on  the 
bone,  dish  up,  and  serve  separately  the 
following  sauce  : — Cherry  Sauce.  Soak 
in  water  two  handfuls  of  black,  dry 
cherries,  as  commonly  sold  in  Germany 
— that  is,  with  the  kernels ; pound 
them  in  a mortar,  dilute  with  a 
glassful  of  red  wine,  and  pour  the 
preparation  into  a sugar-pan.  Add 
to  it  a piece  of  cinnamon,  two  cloves,  a 
little  salt,  and  a piece  of  lemon  zest. 
Let  the  preparation  boil  for  two 
minutes,  and  thicken  it  with  a little 
diluted  potato-fiour ; draw  the  pan  on 
the  side  of  the  fire,  cover  it,  keep  it 
there  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
pass  it  afterwards  through  a sieve. 
The  cooked  marinade  mentioned  above 
is  prepared  thus  : — First  of  all  some 
chopped  roots  and  vegetables  must  be 
fried  with  butter,  these  are  moistened 
with  common  vinegar,  in  quantity 
nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the  meats  in- 
tended to  be  marinaded.  When  the 
vegetables  are  well  saturated,  mix  with 
the  liquid  a little  salt,  cloves,  pepper- 
corns, and  other  spices.  The  marinade 
should  continue  cooking  at  least 
twenty  - five  minutes.  Sometimes  a 
little  water  is  mixed  with  the  vinegar, 
in  order  to  mitigate  its  pungency. 

Wild  Boai-’s  Head,  Mock 

(made  from  brawn). — Take  a copper 
mould,  which  opens  in  the  middle,  tbe 
shape  of  a boar’s  head;  then  fill  it, 
after  buttering,  with  the  mixture  such 
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as  is  used  for  good  brawn.  Set  it  by 
until  cold,  it  will  then  turn  out  perfect 
in  shape ; then  coat  it  with  rich  glaze, 
or  with  some  strong  aspic  jelly, 
coloured  a rich  brown ; then  make 
some  eyes  by  cutting  out  oval  pieces 
from  boiled  white  of  egg,  and  cut  a 
hole  in  the  centre  the  size  of  a three- 
penny piece ; fill  the  hole  with  aspic, 
and  when  setting,  put  a bit  of  truffle 
in  the  middle  : failing  truffle,  use  skin 
of  pickled  walnut.  Put  these  in  posi- 
tion on  each  side;  then  make  tusks 
from  Brazil  nuts ; crack  them  and 
boil  them,  rub  the  brown. skin  off,  and 
stick  them  in  an  upright  position  near 
the  mouth.  The  dish  can  be  orna- 
mented with  aspic  jelly  in  blocks, 
and  chopped  jelly  can  be  put  about 
the  head.  A nicely-folded  napkin 
should  be  put  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  plenty  of  parsley,  lemons,  and 
fancy  shapes  of  truffles,  beetroot,  &c., 
used.  Or  the  head,  at  the  neck,  may 
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be  decorated  by  “piping”  with  lard; 
some  white,  some  coloured ; and 
devices  of  various  kinds  may  be  made 
about  the  head  from  hard-boiled  eggs, 
jelly,  beetroot,  &c.  The  lard,  too,  may 
be  “ piped  ” on  to  form  a flower,  or 
leaves.  In  fact,  there  is  free  scope  for 
ingenuity  in  giving  the  final  touches 
to  the  dish. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  make 
brawn  at  home,  some  may  be  bought. 
The  best  brands  of  English  tinned 
brawn  are  very  good.  The  mould 
may  be  hired,  and  a dish  almost  equal 
to  a Boar’s  Head  proper  may  be  had 
at  a comparatively  small  cost.  Boar’s 
Heads  with  Truffles  range  from 
about  18s.  to  £2  or  £3  eaph. 

Boar’s  Heads  with  Pistachios  are 
rather  cheaper. 

To  the  ingredients  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  recipe,  either  pistachios  or 
truffles  may  be  added.  (See  also 
Forcemeats  and  Sausages.) 


salted  meats. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CURING  AND  PICKLING. 

Although  directions  are  given  for  salting  various  joints  under  their 
respective  headings,  and  a list  of  pickles  suitable  for  meats  of  all  sorts  is 
also  inserted,  nevertheless  it  may  be  useful  to  give  in  a concise  form, 
general  hints  for  the  process.  Meat  for  salting  should  be  fresh.  A pieco 
should  not  bo  bought  or  ordered  haphazard  from  the  butcher,  unless  it  is 
ascertained  how  long  it  has  been  killed ; for  while  quite  fresh,  the  kernels, 
sinews  and  pipes  should  be  taken  away,  and  any  blood  and  moisture 
removed.  Not  a trace  of  anything  likely  to  favour  decomposition  must 
remain.  Then,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  the  meat  may  be  hung  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  it  must  not  get  the  least  dry  or  tainted.  In  warm  weather 
it  must  not  hang  ; but  really  hot,  and  very  cold,  frosty  weather,  are  nlilco 
unfavourable  for  salting  meat. 

3'l|e  great  art  of  salting  consists  in  rubbing  the  brine  equally  and 
thoroughly  into  every  part  of  the  meat ; between  the  muscles,  under  the 
naps,  into  any  holes  made  by  the  butcher’s  skewers,  or  from  which 
kernels  were  taken ; indeed,  holes  should  be  filled  up  with  salt.  The 
meat  must  be  examined  often,  and  should  mouldiness  appear,  t-liat  part 
must  be  cut  off,  and  fresh  salt  applied. 

Meat  which  is  slimy,  or  has  much  blood  about  it,  should  be  rubbed 
"1,1  'I.  wm  salt,  and  left  to  drain  well  before  it  is  put  into  the  brine, 
or  before  the  dry  salt,  &c.,  which  form  the  pickle,  are  put  on  it.  Many 
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people  omit  Iho  sugar  in  “ pickle,”  both  “dry”  and  “ wet,”  although  it  is 
a well-known  powerful  antiseptic,  and  gives  mellowness  to  the  meat.  No 
doubt  in  days  gone  by,  its  omission  was  due  mostly  to  its  high  price. 
Now  this  drawback  is  removed.  Many  authorities  on  the  cuisine  assert 
that  the  sugar  should  be  at  least  a third  the  weight  of  the  salt ; others 
give  a larger  proportion  ; in  a few  cases,  the  sugar  exceeds  the  weight  of 
the  salt.  This  is,  however,  seldom  necessary. 

The  quality  of  the  salt  is  important.  Bay  salt  is  rather  more 
expensive  than  common  salt,  but  gives  a finer  flavour.  Saltpetre  gives  a 
good  colour,  but  hardens  the  meat ; it  should,  therefore,  be  used  in  small 
proportions  only.  When  a savoury  flavour  is  liked,  a minced  onion  can 
be  put  with  the  pickle,  and  some  herbs  in  powder  are  much  liked  by 
many. 

As  to  the  respective  merits  of  dry  and  wet  pickle,  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  and  against  both.  When  salted  dry,  meat  has  a better  flavour, 
but  it  is  rather  more  trouble  to  rub  and  turn,  and  loses  in  weight.  When 
immersed  in  brine,  by  the  wet  process,  meat  gains  in  weight,  and  is  said 
to  keep  longer ; but  there  is  the  trouble  of  boiling  the  brine  in  the  first, 
j instance.  It  is,  however,  cheaper  than  the  dry  salting,  and  is  useful 
when  large  quantities  of  meat  ai'e  being  dealt  with.  It  can  be  boiled  up 
and  used  again,  if  more  salt  be  added,  and  it  is  carefully  skimmed ; the 
portion  which  would  cause  it  to  spoil,  will  rise  in  scum,  and  must  be 
removed.  The  meat  must  be  kept  well  under  the  brine ; to  ensure  immer- 
\ sion  a board  may  be  laid  upon  it.  The  pickling  tub,  or  pan,  must  be  dry 
and  sweet  at  the  time  of  using.  If  a tub,  we  advise  that  it  be  occasionally 
rinsed  with  a weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  dried  in 
the  air. 

The  time  for  keeping'  meat  in  brine  can  only  be  determined  by  the 

I degree  of  saltness  required,  and  its  kind  and  weight.  Beef — particu- 
larly lean  beef — absorbs  salt  more  quickly  than  pork ; if  a piece  of  each 
i kind,  equal  in  weight,  were  put  in  the  same  brine,  the  beef  might  be  ready 
in  a week,  while  the  pork  might  be  left  twice  or  thrice  as  long,  and  not  be 
too  salt:  Pork  is  made  more  digestible  by  salting ; many  can  eat  pickled 

pork  or  bacon  who  cannot  partake  of  fresh  pork.  Beef,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  less  digestible  and  nourishing  when  salted,  because  a good  deal 
of  the  nourishing  properties  are  drawn  from  the  lean  by  the  salt ; there- 
fore, although  cured  meat  is  much  liked  by  many,  and  is  useful  when  fresh 
meat  is  difficult  to  obtain,  it  should  only  be  eaten  occasionally  by  those 
■who  have  ample  facilities  for  obtaining  fresh  meat. 

Pickle,  No.  1. — Required  : a pound  each  of  common  salt,  bay  salt,  and 
brown  sugar,  an  ounce  each  of  ground  cloves,  allspice,  and  nutmeg,  and 
two  ounces  of  saltpetre. 

Reduce  the  salt  to  powder ; set  it  near  the  fire  to  become  hot ; add 
all  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and  make  them  warm.  Give  a piece  of 
meat  of  twenty  pounds  or  so,  twenty  minutes’ rubbing,  then  strew  t he  salt, 
&c.,  all  over  it.  For  small  pieces,  reduce  the  proportions,  and  rub  for  a 
shorter  time.  This  will  produce  a very  high  flavour. 

No.  2. — Required  : half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  four  ounces  of  common 
salt,  six  ounces  of  sugar  or  treacle,  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,. and  a quarter, 
of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper. 
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Mix  all  in  tlio  dry  state,  then  warm  and  use  as  above.  Meat  cured 
with  this  will  be  very  nice  and  mellow.  The  proportions  are  right  for  a 
piece  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  such  as  brisket  or  flank. 

No.  3.— Make  this  as  above,  but  use  common  salt  instead  of  bay  salt, 
and  increase  the  sugar  or  treacle  by  two  ounces. 

No.  4.— Required:  twelve  ounces  of  bay  salt  and  sugar,  a small  tea- 
spoonful each  of  pepper  aud  mixed  spice,  half  a teaspoonful  of  mixed 
herbs,  a large  onion,  chopped,  aud  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Mix  as  directed 
above.  Meat  cured  with  this  'will  be  tender,  but  not  highly  coloured,  no 
saltpetre  being  used. 

No.  5. — This  is  called  Hamburg  Pickle.  Required : a gallon  of 
water,  a pound  and  a half  of  bay  salt,  a pound  of  sugar  (the  coarsest 
brown),  an  ounce  of  bruised  black  peppercorns,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
saltpetre. 

Boil  altogether  for  twenty  minutes,  and  skim  well.  Pour  it  into  an 
earthen  pan,  and  leave  until  cold.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  meat. 

No.  6.— This  is  for  Dutch,  or  Hung  Beef.  Required  : two  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  a pound  and  a quarter  of  bay  salt,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
black  pepper,  a saltspoonful  of  ground  mace,  and  a pound  of  treacle. 

Mix  the  dry  materials ; warm  the  treacle,  and  mix  with  the  rest,  then 
use  the  same  as  an  ordinary  dry  pickle. 

No.  7. — Required  : a pound  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  aud  three  quarts  of  water.  This  is  cheap  and  quickly  made. 
Boil  aud  use  as  directed  in  No.  5.  Pork  is  very  good  when  pickled  in 
this.  The  same  quantity  of  salt,  &c.,  will  do  for  a gallon  of  water,  if  not 
to  be  kept  for  long ; and  the  above  proportion  of  sugar  cau  be  made  to  serve 
for  twice  the  weight  of  salt  and  twice  the  measure  of  water,  but  the  saltpetre 
should  be  proportionately  increased. 


Bacon,  to  Cut  up  a Pig  for. 

—In  a pig  of  fair  size,  the  chine, 
which  is  excellent  for  roasting  or 
boiling,  is  cut  from  between 
the  sides  or  flitches  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  ; hut  if  the  pig 
is  small  the  flitches  should  he 
divided  down  the  chine.  The 
shoulders  may  be  left  attached 
to  the  sides,  or  separated,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  pig. 

The  legs  arc  made  into  hams, 
and  the  sides  form  what  is 
bacon  proper.  The  head  may 
be  served  in  various  ways.  If 
divided,  the  halves  are  called 
cheeks ; or,  if  again  cut 
through,  the  top  part  is  termed  eye 
piece,  and  the  lower  one  chap,  or 
chawl.  These  are  generally  salted  and 
boiled.  The  inner  fat  is  made  into 


Laud.  The  trimmings  are  converted 
into  Sausages,  Pies,  &c.  (<S'w  recipes 

for  Brawn,  Ears,  Feet,  &c.) 


Fio.  93. — Diagram  ok  Bacon  Pio. 
a The  Chine.  b The  Head.  e The  Leg. 
d The  Flitch.  e The  Shoulder. 


Bacon,  to  Choose.  — Where 
much  is  consumed,  in  the  case  of  a 
large  family,  it  is  most  economical  to 
buy  a whole  side.  The  fore-end 
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should  then  be  cooked  first.  In  pur- 
chasing a piece,  its  goodness  can  be 
guaranteed  if  the  fat  has  a clear, 
pinky  look  ; should  it  look  rancid  and 
yellow,  or  have  streaks  of  yellow  in  it, 
and  the  salt  be  crusted  on  the  lean, 
reject  it;  nothing  will  make  it  palat- 
ab'o,  though  it  might  be  eatable.  For 
frying  or  broiling,  streaky  bacon  is 
best,  and  is  generally  preferred  in,  the 
case  of  home-cured  bacon;  but  from 
Wiltshire  bacon,  the  loin  is  much 
liked.  For  boiling,  the  shoulder,  any 
part,  will  be  found  excellent,  and  is 
lower  in  price  than  the  streaky.  For 
ordinary  unsmoked  bacon,  the  price  is 
from  6d.  or  7d.  for  American  “ belly 
drafts,”  to  8d.  or  9d.  for  best  home 
cured ; the  latter  may  reach  lOd.  per 
pound. 

Bacon,  to  Cure  and  Keep 
free  from  Rust  (Cobbett’s Recipe). 
— William  Cobbett,  in  his  “ Rural 
Economy,”  gives  the  following  method 
of  curing  bacon.  Practical  persons 
highly  recommend  it : — Take  two  sides 
.or  flitches  of  bacon,  rub  the  insides 
with  salt,  then  place  one  on  the  other, 
the  flesh  side  uppermost,  in  a salting- 
trough  which  has  a gutter  round  its 
edges  to  drain  away  the  brine  ; for  to 
have  sweet  and  fine  bacon  the  flitches 
must  not  be  sopping  in  brine,  which 
gives  it  the/. objectionable  taste  that 
barrel  and  sea-pork  have.  Everyone 
knows  how  different  is  the  taste  of 
fresh  dry  salt  from  that  of  salt  in  a 
dissolved  state ; therefore,  change  the 
salt  often — once  in  four  or  five  days— 
let  it  melt  and  sink  in,  but  not  lie  too 
long ; change  the  flitches  every  ten 
days ; put  that  at  bottom  which  was 
first  on  the  top.  This  mode  will  cost  a 
great  deal  more-in  salt  than  the  sopping 
mode,  but  without  it  the  bacon  will 
not  be  so  sweet  and  fine,  nor  keep  so 
well.  The  time  required  in  making 
the  flitches  sufficiently  salt  depends  on 
circumstances.  It  takes  a longer  time 
for  a thick  than  a thin  flitch,  and  longer 
in  dry  than  in  damp  weather,  or  in  a 
dry  than  in  a damp  place  ; but  for  the 
flitches  of  a hog  of  seven  or  eight 


stones,  in  weather  not  very  dry  or 
damp,  about  six  weeks  may  do ; and  as 
the  flitches  should  be  fat,  it  receives 
little  injury  from  over-salting. 

Bacon,  to  Cure  (No.  2) . — For  a 
medium-sized  pig,  take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  coarse  sugar,  the  same  weight 
of  common  salt  and  bay  salt,  and  six 
ounces  of  saltpetre ; mix  them  and 
set  aside.  Sprinkle  the  flitches  with 
salt,  and  let  the  blood  drain  off ; then 
pound  the  mixture  after  warming  it, 
and  rub  it  into  the  meat ; turn  it  daily 
for  a month,  and  give  it  at  the  same 
time  a good  rub  ; then  hang  it  to  dry. 
This  is  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour.  It 
may  be  smoked  if  liked,  and  will  then 
resemble  Wiltshire  bacon.  If  not 
smoked,  coat  the  bacon  with  malt  dust 
before  hanging  it  to  dry. 

This  method  has  been  followed  with 
success  for  many  years  at  a farm  in  the 
Midlands.  It  is  important  that  if  no 
salting  trough  be  handy,  the  bacon  bo 
so  laid  that  the  brine  is  retained  as  it 
runs  off  the  bacon,  that  it  may  be  used 
again — that  is,  it  should  be  poured 
over  the  bacon  each  day  when  it  is 
rubbed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  curing, 
some  more  salt  may  be  warmed,  and 
put  on  the  bacon;  and  if  bay  salt  is 
not  to  be  had  in  the  first  instance, 
three  pounds  of  common  salt  can  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose,  instead  of 
a pound  and  a half  of  each  kind ; but 
bay  salt  is  much  the  better. 

Bacon,  to  Cure  and  Roll.— 

After  the  hams  have  been  removed 
from  the  bacon,  it  must  be  boned  after 
the  chine  has  been  removed.  The 
bones  can  then  be  taken  out  easily 
with  care.  Weigh  the  bacon,  one  or 
two  sides  as  required,  and  for  every 
seven  pounds  allow  the  following  in- 
gredients : — four  ounces  of  coarso 
sugar,  four  ounces  of  salt,  half  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a pint  of 
white  vinegar. 

Warm  the  dry  materials,  and  rub 
the  meat  well,  particularly  on  the  flesh 
side;  then  lay  it  in  a pickling  pan, 
rind  down,  and  leave  it  for  four  days. 
The  vinegar  is  then  to  be  added,  and 
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the  bacon  left  for  twenty-four  days 
more.  It  must  bo  turned  daily.  Then 
hike  it  up  and  let  it  drain  for  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  hours  ; press  it  as  flat  as 
possible  and'  roll  it  very  tightly,  rind 
outside  ; tie  it  with  strong  string,  and 
hang  it  to  dry  in  the  usual  way. 

Bacon  in  Batter.— Required : 
two  eggs,  half  a pint  of  milk,  three 
ounces  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  enough 
powdered  herbs  and  pepper  mixed  to 
cover  a threepenny  piece,  a small 
onion,  scalded  and  chopped,  and  four 
to  six  ounces  of  raw  bacon,  or  salt 
pork,  cooked.  Cost,  Sd.  to  lOd. 

Grease  a shallow  baking-tin  with 
some  bacon  fat ; dredge  it  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  shake  out  all  the  loose 
ones;  cut  the  bacon  up  in  dice,  and 
put  in  the  tin,  then  make  a batter  of 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  adding  the 
whites  of  eggs  last ; pour  this  over 
the  bacon.  Bake  in  a sharp  oven  for 
twenty  minutes  or  so ; the  surface 
should  be  brown.  Cut  in  squares,  and 
serve  on  a hot  dish. 

If  a shallow  dish  is  not  handy,  a 
deep  one  must  bo  used  ; then  an  ounce 
and  a half  more  flour  will  be  wanted, 
and  longer  time  for  the  baking ; but 
this  is  not  nearly  so  nice  as  the  first 
lecipe. 

Bacon  and  Beans.— Required  : 
a pound  of  small,  white  haricots,  sea- 
soning, stock,  and  half  a pound  of 
bacon.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Boil  the  beans  in  the  usual  way ; do 
not  drain  them,  but  let  them  absorb  all 
the  liquor  ; then  turn  them  into  a deep 
dish  for  serving,  and  pour  over  half  a 
pint  of  any  plain  stock,  thickened,  and 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cut 
the  bacon  in  slices ; it  can  bo  boiled 
or  cooked  in  any  other  way;  lay  it  round 
the  beans,  and  sprinkle  with  chopped 
parsley.  Stick  some  sippets  of  toast 
here  and  there,  and  serve  hot. 

The  other  varieties  of  haricots  can 
be  served  in  like  manner ; lentils  serve 
the  same  purpose ; and  in  place  of  the 
thickened  stock,  many  sauces  are 
equally  suitable  and  will  furnish 
variety.  It  should  be  remembered  that 


bacon,  or  fat  meat,  is  a suitable  accom- 
paniment to  pulse,  as  the  element 
lacking  in  beans,  &c.,  is  thereby 
furnished. 

Bacon,  to  Boil. — The  more 
highly  dried  the  bacon,  the  more  soak- 
ing it  needs,  and  the  longer  must  it 
cook  in  order  to  soften  the  lean.  If, 
after  washing  and  brushing,  any  rusty 
parts  remain,  they  must  be  cut  care- 
fully away;  but  it  should  not  be  cut 
unless  really  necessary.  Bacon  which 
is  only  moderately  dried  may  be 
cooked  after  very  little  soaking ; 
while  new  bacon  can  be  put  on  as  it 
is,  supposing  the  cut  to  be  from  the 
back  ; but  it  isrftlways  well  to  soak  the 
shoulder,  particularly  the  part  known 
as  the  “ fore-hock,”  or  “fore-end.”  In 
soaking,  tepid  water  at  the  first  will 
be  found  to  soften  the  meat  better 
than  cold  water  ; the  latter  should  be 
used  later.  Both  need  renewal.  Put 
the  bacon  on  in  cold  water,  if  old  and 
well  dried ; mild  cured,  new  bacon,  can 
go  in  tepid  water  (shoulders  excepted) ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  skim  often,  then 
cook  slowly  to  the  end.  The  time 
varies  greatly ; a couple  of  pounds  may 
take  an  hour  and  a half  or  more,  or 
may  be  done  in  rather  more  than  an 
hour  if  thin  and  new ; while  a thick 
piece  of  a pound  only,  if  dry  and  hard, 
might  require  even  longer,  owing  to 
its  condition.  Good  bacon  should 
swell  and  plump ; and  it  should  bo 
done  enough  for  the  skin  to  come  off 
easily,  but  not  long  enough  for  the 
lean  to  fall  apart  in  strings  when  cut ; 
that  is  a proof  that  it  is  overcooked 
and  has  lost  much  flavour.  It  should 
be  tender,  but  should  hold  together  in 
a compact  slice. 

Bacon,  Smoked,  to  Boil.— 

Wiltshire,  Cumberland,  and  Ireland, 
all  send  large  supplies  of  smoked  bacon 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the 
best  brands  of  cither,  almost  any  part 
may  be  boiled  without  soaking, 
shoulders  excepted.  The  rolled 
smoked  bacon  is  very  nice,  and  con- 
venient for  boiling ; it  may  be  carved 
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so  easily.  Some  of  it  is  very  little 
inferior  to  ham.  It  should  he  put  on 
in  cold  water.  The  thin  streaky  parts 
of  the  best  Wiltshire  bacon  need  no 
soaking,  but  long  boiling',  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  rind,  or  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  remove.  The  loin  is 
excellent  boiled ; the  fact  of  its  being 
cured  with  the  bones  in,  making  it  so 
sweet  and  full  of  flavour. 

Some  of  the  recipes  for  savoury  rice 
may  be  followed  with  success,  when  an 
adjunct  to  a dish  of  hot  boiled  bacon 
is  wanted.  Vegetables  may  be  served 
also  if  liked  ; peas  will  be  sure  of  find- 
ing favour ; while  those  who  may  try 
any  of  the  spiced  fruits  and  sweet 
pickles  in  a later  chapter,  might  serve 
any  of  them,  side  by  side  with  a salad, 
as  an  acceptable  novelty  at  any  time 
of  the  year.  Such  would  be  found  a 
welcome  change  from  a plain  joint  in 
many  houses. 

The  cost  varies  from  about  7d.  to 
lOd.  per  pound,  according-  to  quality 
and  the  part.  The  loin  is  always 
more  than  the  streaky.  Rolled  bacon 
is  cheaper. 

Bacon,  to  Pry. — See  that  the  pan 
is  clean,  and  then  lay  in  the  slices, 
thinly  cut,  evenly  and  carefully 
trimmed.  Turn  over,  and  cook  until 
rather  crisp  and  a delicate  brown.  To 
know  when  done,  see  that  the  fat  has 
lost  its  raw  look  in  every  part.  If  it 
is  not  desired  to  crisp  the  bacoD,  a 
little  fat  should  be  melted  in  the  pan 
to  start  with ; this  must  not  get  very 
hot ; the  bacon  should  be  turned  as 
before,  and  in  this  way  may  be  fried 
without  gaining  colour  to  any  extent. 
Therefore,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
re  piired  must  bo  a guide  as  to  which 
method  should  be  adopted.  For  curled 
bacon,  cut  it  thinly,  and  fasten  it  with 
tiny  skewers,  then  fry  it  crisply. 
This  is  also  called  “ rolled  bacon.” 
Another  way  consists  in  taking  off 
the  edge  on  one  side,  leaving  the  rind 
on;  this,  however,  is  not  so  good,  as 
it  only  curls  partially,  and  for  garnish- 
ing purposes  the  first-named  mode  is 
the  one  to  follow. 


Bacon  which  is  somewhat  over-dried 
may  be  put  in  warm  water  for  a short 
time,  and  dried  before  frying.  It  will 
then  be  soft ; it  will  not  crisp  or 
brown,  but  many  will  find  it  more 
agreeable. 

Bacon,  to  Grill.— There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  excellence  of  a slice 
of  good  bacon  when  nicely  grilled,  and 
there  is  no  questioning  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  method,  the  fat  being 
literally  in  the  fire.  It  should  be  cut 
thinly  and  trimmed  both  sides,  then 
turned  often  until  done  through,  and  a 
delicate  brown.  Time,  a few  minutes. 

Bacon  Olives.— Required  : half 
a pound  of  bacon,  raw,  cold  meat, 
bread,  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Cut  the  bacon  thinly,  remove  the 
rind,  and  lay  a bit  of  stuffing  on  each 
slice,  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
crumbs  and  any  sort  of  cold  meat 
finely  chopped,  and  seasoning  them 
with  herbs  and  pepper.  A little  milk 
or  stock  can  be  used  to  moisten  this. 
Roll  up  the  slices  and  tie  them,  or  put 
a little  skewer  through,  then  cook  in 
the  Dutch  oven  or  frying-pan,  until 
the  bacon  is  done.  Remove  the  String, 
and  dish  on  a strip  of  toast. 

Ham  can  be  used  in  the  same  way, 
and  game  or  poultry  put  in  instead  of 
the  moat.  Slices  of  cold  boiled  pork 
are  equally  appetising  so  cooked,  and 
the  appearance  is  improved  by  dredg- 
ing the  olives  witli  raspings  before 
serving. 

Bacon  and  Peas.—  Peas-pud- 
ding,  or  a puree  of  peas  can  bo  served 
with  bacon,  just  as  it  is  with  pickled 
pork;  and  if  the  peas  be  surrounded 
by  stewed  or  baked  tomatoes,  the  disli 
will  be  found  very  agreeable  and 
wholesome.  Instead  of  tomatoes, 
onions  can  be  served ; they  furnish  a 
pleasant  change. 

Bacon  and  Potatoes. — Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  bacon,  raw,  a 
pound  or  more  of  potatoes  parboiled, 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  7d. ; 
more  if  with  sauce. 
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Grease  a pic-dish,  put  in  a layer  of 
the  potatoes  sliced,  then  a sprinkling  of 
salt  and  pepper,  chopped  onion,  and 
powdered  sage  or  other  herbs ; then  a 
few  thin  slices  of  bacon,  and  so  on 
until  used  up,  the  top  layer  being 
potatoes.  Put  some  bread-crumbs  and 
more  of  the  seasoning  over  all,  with  a 
little  bacon  fat  or  dripping,  and  bake 
for  twenty  minutes  or  rather  moi'c; 
then  turn  out,  or  serve  in  the  dish, 
with  or  without  gravy.  Gravy  for 
Hashes  or  Stews  is  suitable,  or  a 
sauce  of  onions  or  celery  is  an  excellent 
accompaniment. 

Bacon  and  Potatoes  with 
Cheese.  (See  recipe  for  Potatoes 
with  Cheese.) — Prepare  a pie-dish  as 
for  that,  and  line  with  the  mashed 
potatoes,  then  fill  up  with  sliced  bacon, 
very  thinly  cut,  and  potatoes ; the 
latter  forming  the  top  layer.  Dredge 
with  crumbs,  and  put  a few  bits  of 
butter  over.  Bake  until  brown  ; then 
turn  out,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
This  is  cheap  and  nourishing,  and  very 
tasty  when  served  plainly ; but  much 
bettor  with  half  a pint  of  cheese  sauce 
poured  over  it  (see  recipe  in  Hot 
Sauces)  . 

Bacon,  previously  boiled,  answers  for 
this  dish. 

Bacon,  to  Toast.— An  ordinary 
broiler  can  be  used,  or  a good-sized 
toasting-fork  does  very  well.  In  the 
latter  case,  something  should  be  put 
under  to  catch  the  fat ; a slice  of  bread 
is  relished  by  many  after  it  has  be- 
come soaked  with  the  fat.  The  bacon 
should  be  treated  as  described  above ; 
the  slices  being  oven  in  thickness.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  leaner 
the  bacon  the  slower  must  be  the  cook- 
ing, and  only  bacon  of  good  quality  is 
nice  when  cooked  by  any  of  these  quick 
methods.  If  it  is  dry  and  hard,  it  is 
far  wiser  to  reserve  it  for  boiling  and 
steaming,  that  it  may  be  improved  and 
softened  by  the  preliminary  soaking. 

( See  Ham,  to  Steam.) 

Beef,  Collared.— A very  cheap 
dish  may  be  had  from  the  neck, 


usually  called  clod,  or  sticking.  It 
should  be  cut  into  shape  before  salting, 
so  that  it  may  be  compactly  rolled. 
The  pickle  No.  1 is  one  of  the  best. 
For  six  pounds  of  meat,  rub  and  turn 
it  daily  for  a fortnight  or  so ; wash 
and  prepare  it  by  tying  as  usual ; then 
boil  about  three  and  a half  tofour  hours. 
If  no  collaring-tin  is  handy,  leave  the 
meat,  tied  up,  with  a plate  and  weights 
on  the  top  of  it,  until  quite  cold  and 
firm.  This  part  is  not  very  highly 
flavoured,  and  is  rather  coarse  and 
stringy,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
extreme  tenderness  if  slowly  cooked ; 
and,  by  pickling  as  above,  flavour  is 
given  to  it.  The  part  next  the  head 
should  be  cut  off ; it  will  make  a nice 
stew  while  fresh.  Cost,  about  5d.  or 
Cd.  per  pound. 

Use  a third  the  quantity  of  pickling 
ingredients  given  in  the  recipe. 

Beef,  Collared,  Superior.— 

Choose  flank  or  brisket,  from  prime 
meat.  Bemovo  bones,  gristle,  and 


Fio.  94.— Collared  Beef. 


coarse  inside  skin ; then  pickle  as 
above  directed;  or  uso  No.  4 for  a 
still  more  highly-flavoured  dish.  A 
piece  of  eight  pounds  or  more  may  bo 
left  for  a fortnight  to  three  weeks.  For 
a plain,  family  dish,  garnish  with 
parsley  or  watercress.  Or  glaze  the 
meat  (aspic  may  be  used  instead) ; put 
some  salad  about  the  dish,  with  scraped 
horse-radish,  cut  lemons,  and  beet-root. 
Cost,  6d.  to  Sd.  per  pound. 

This  is  easily  carved.  The  knifo 
must  bo  sharp,  and  the  slices  evenly 
and  thinly  cut,  horizontally. 
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Beef,  Butch.,  or  Hung.— 

Round  or  rump  is  used  for  this  {.see 
Picicle  No.  G,  p.  369).  Before  using 
it,  rub  tho  meat  over  with  a handful 
of  coarse  sugar.  Twenty  pounds  or 
more  of  meat  should  bo  left  for  about 
three  weeks  in  pickle,  then  smoked; 
or  the  meat  may  be  cooked  in  weak 
stock  and  pressed,  then  served  cold.  It 
is  used  mostly  for  heightening  the 
flavour  of  gravies  or  sauces,  a little 
piece  being  cut  off  as  wanted.  Cost, 
about  Sd.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

Beef  Ham. — Take  the  silver-side 
of  a round  of  beef,  then  rub  it  in 
every  part  with  a handful  of  brown 
sugar  warmed  in  tho  oven.  Leave  it 
for  a couple  of  days,  this  will  mellow 
it.  Then  wipe  it,  and  rub  it  with  half 
a pound  of  bay  salt  and  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre  mixed  together  thoroughly. 
Leave  it  for  fourteen  to  eighteen  days, 
according  to  its  weight,  rubbing  daily. 
If  liked,  it  can  be  smoked;  or  a very 
excellent  flavour  may  be  given  to  it 
by  blending  an  ounce  of  black  pepper, 
half  an  ounce  each  of  ground  cloves 
and  nutmeg,  an  ounce  of  crushed 
juniper  berries,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
white  pepper,  with  the  salt,  &c.  Sup- 
posing this  is  to  be  boiled  whole,  roll 
it  tightly  in  a cloth,  and  put  some 
weights  on  it.  Then,  after  twenty- 
four  hours,  put  it  on  in  plenty  of  cold 
water,  and  boil  slowly  ; keep  it  in  the 
cloth,  and  press  again  until  cold. 

If  not  to  be  cooked  whole,  this  must 
be  hung  up  after  smoking ; it  can 
then  be  cut  in  slices,  and  cooked  like 
ham ; or  it  may  be  boiled,  but  will  re- 
quire soaking  for  a short  time.  Or  it 
may  be  served  in  chips  (see  Beee, 
Smoked,  American). 

Beef,  Hamburg.  (See  Tickle 
No.  5,  p.  369.) — Make  enough  to  cover 
the  meat ; it  may  be  ribs,  round,  or 
any  part  preferred.  Leave  it  for  a 
fortnight,  then  smoke  it.  It  may  be 
boiled,  and  is  used  for  salads  some- 
times. Cost,  variable. 

Beef,  Hunters’.— Required  : a 
nice  round  of  beef,  twenty-five  pounds 


or  so.  Salt  it  by  the  directions  given  in 
Tickle  No.  1 (page  3G8),  giving  it  three 
weeks,  and  rubbing-  and  turning  daily. 
Wash  it  from  the  pickle,  and  put  a band- 
age of  strong  calico  round  it  to  keep  it 
in  shape,  then  lay  it  in  a baking-pan 
with  half  a pint  of  stock ; put  some 
suet  in  shreds  over  the  meat,  then 
cover  with  a flour  and  water  paste 
and  a greased  paper  over.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  allowing  about  twenty- 
five  minutes  per  pound.  The  stock  must 
be  replenished  if  required.  Remove 
the  bandage  when  the  meat  is  quite 
cold,  also  the  paper  and  paste.  Take 
care  that  the  suet  is  quite  sweet.  Cost, 
8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

This  is  a good,  substantial  dish  for  a 
hunt  breakfast,  or  for  luncheon  for 
large  parties,  &c.  To  serve  it,  put  in 
some  ornamental  skewers,  and  glaze 
tho  meat;  garnish  with  plenty  of 
parsley  and  scraped  horse-radish  (see 
also  Salads). 

For  small  families  any  piece  of  beef, 
aitchbone  for  example,  suited  to  their 
requirements,  may  be  cured  and 
cooked  in  this  way,  and  very  good  it 
will  be  found.  Unfortunately,  many 
begrudge  the  little  trouble  involved  in 
this  mode  of  cooking,  but  the  flavour 
and  tenderness  of  the  meat  will  repay 
anyone  who  may  try  it. 

Beef,  Hound  of,  Spiced.— Pre- 
pare a pickle  by  the  directions  given  in 
Tickle  No.  4 (page  369),  butfor  eighteen 
to  twenty  pounds  of  meat,  use  double 
the  quantity  of  each  ingredient.  Rub 
and  turn  the  meat  daily,  or  twice  daily, 
for  a fortnight.  Tho  lean  is  the  part 
to  rub  most.  When  ready  to  cook, 
wash  and  dry  the  meat,  and  cook  as 
directed  for  Hunters’  Beee,  allowing 
at  least  thirty  minutes  per  pound.  If 
that  way  of  cooking  is  not  convenient, 
put  it  in  an  iron  boiling  pot,  with 
some  sliced  vegetables,  and  enough 
weak  stock  to  cover  it — that  from  any 
fresh  boiled  meat  will  do — and  cook 
gently  for  the  time  specified.  The 
liquid  must  scarcely  bubble,  or  the 
meat  will  be  hard.  The  liquid  must 
be  renewed  as  required,  Turn  all  out 
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into  a pan,  and  remove  the  meat  when 
cool.  Finish  off  with  a garnish  of 
parsley  and  horse-radish,  or  the  meat 
may  he  glazed,  or  brushed  over  with 
aspic.  {Hec  also  Tongues.)  Cost,  as 
above. 

To  carve  this  a sharp  thin  knife  is 
wanted,  such  as  are  used  in  “ham  and 
beef”  shops.  Any  unequal  projections 
should  be  cut  off,  then  slices  taken 
horizontally.  They  are  usually  pre- 
ferred thin.  The  top  slice  may  be 
divided  at  the  family  table.  In  res- 
taurants and  hotels  it  is  put  aside,  not. 
given  to  customers.  By  the  same  rule 
it  should  not  bo  given  to  a guest  at 
one’s  own  table. 

Beef,  Salted  Quickly.-— This 
dish  is  only  just  removed  from  a joint 
in  the  fresh  state,  but  it  is  very  tasty, 
and  many  will  like  it  bettor  than  meat 
which  has  been  salted  fully.  For  six 
pounds  of  beef,  from  the  brisket,  or 
any  other  boiling  part,  put  on  a plate 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt,  two  ounces 
of  sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and 
a good  pinch  of  mixed  spice ; warm 
the  mixture,  and  rub  the  meat  for  ten 
minutes.  Leave  it  for  an  hour,  and 
rub  again  well ; repeat  a few  times, 
then  let  it  lie  all  night.  When  ready 
to  cook,  rinse  the  meat,  and  put  in  a 
saucepan  of  tepid  water ; bring  slowly 
to  the  boil,  and  skim  well.  Allow 
rather  more  than  half  an  hour  per 
pound.  If  brisket,  tie  it  across  with 
tape  a few  times  to  keep  its  shape. 
An  hour  or  rather  more  before  dishing, 
put  some  young  carrots  in  the  same 
pan,  together  with  some  little  dump- 
lings, marrow  or  suet  ( see  Puddings). 
Serve  the  meat  with  the  carrots  and 
dumplings  round,  and  some  of  the 
liquor,  flavoured  and  thickened  for 
gravy.  Cost,  about  Sd.  per  pound. 

This  will  make  a nice  breakfast- 
dish  when  cold.  A bullock’s  tongue 
can  be  prepared  and  served  in  j ust  the 
same  way.  Treacle  may  bo  used  in 
place  of  sugar,  and  other  spices  may  be 
added.  For  large  pieces  of  meat,  the 
quantities  of  salt,  &c.,  must  be  increased 
in  proportion. 


Beef,  Smoked,  American. — 

A piece  of  beef  should  be  kept  in  brine 
for  ton  to  twenty  days,  according  to 
its  size,  then  hung  in  the  chimney, 
over  a sawdust  fire,  for  a fortnight  or 
more.  It  must  then  bo  rubbed  with 
black  pepper,  and  hung  in  a cool,  airy 
place.  When  once  it  has  been  cut,  the 
cut  part  must  he  wrapped  in  thick 
paper.  When  it  is  to  be  served,  pare 
the  outside  skin  off  , and  shave  the  meat 
into  thin  chips.  If  very  salt,  it  is  im- 
proved by  soaking  in  warm  water  for 
a few  minutes.  For  a pound  of  beef 
melt  a slice  of  butter  or  dripping  in  a 
frying-pan ; stir  in  the  beef,  after 
peppering  it  well,  and  when  it  begins 
to  “ fizz,”  shake  a half  tablespoonful  of 
flour  over  it.  Then  pour  in  a little 
stock  or  gravy,  not  much  more  than  a 
gill;  when  the  sauce  is  thick,  serve 
very  hot.  Two  or  three  eggs  can  bo 
beaten  up,  and  stirred  in  the  pan  with 
the  beef  and  gravy. 

The  beef  is  sometimes  cut  into 
chips,  and  served  without  further 
dressing. 

Either  of  the  pickles  given  will  do 
for  this,  but  Nos.  1,  2,  or  4 will  be 
most  suitable.  The  meat  may  either 
be  used  in  a week  or  two,  or  hung  liko 
bacon  before  cutting. 

Brawn. — Required  : a pig’s  head, 
of  about  five  pounds,  a pound  of  lean 
beef,  from  the  shin,  or  from  an  ox 
cheek,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  fid. 

Split  the  head,  take  the  brains  out, 
rub  it  with  salt,  and  leave  for  a day ; 
drain  it  well,  and  put  it  in  pickle 
No.  7,  with  the  beef,  just  enough  to 
cover  them.  Turn  daily  for  five  or  six 
days ; then  wash  the  meat,  and  put  it  in 
a saucepan  with  a sliced  onion,  a bay 
leaf,  a sage  leaf,  a sprig  of  parsley,  and 
a dozen  black  peppercorns.  Cover 
with  cold  water,  and  boil  until  the 
bones  slip  from  the  meat ; skim  very 
often ; then  take  the  meat  up  and  cut 
it  in  little  squares ; season  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  a good  pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  the  fourth  of  a small  nut- 
meg grated,  with  some  powdered  herbs 
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if  likod.  Reduce  a little  of  the  liquor 
by  quick  boiling,  down  to  a gill ; mix 
this  with  the  meat,  then  put  it  in  basins 
or  moulds,  and  leave  until  firm  and 
cold.  To  turn  it  out,  dip  the  mould  in 
warm  water  (in  cold  weather  the  water 
must  be  hot),  then  dry  it ; put  the 
dish  on  the  top,  reverse  the  mould 
quickly,  and  the  brawn  will  slip 
out. 

If  the  stock  be  diluted  with  fresh 
liquor  from  meat  that  has  not  been 
salted,  it  will  serve,  with  plenty  of 
vegetables  and  cereals,  for  thick  soup  of 
the  puree  kind.  For  any  other  sort  it 
is  not  available.  Tho  tongue  must  be 
skinned  before  it  is  cut  up.  If  likod,  it 
can  be  kept  for  a separate  dish. 

Brawn,  Ormskirk.— Required : 
tho  head,  ears,  and  feet  of  a small  pig, 
two  tongues  in  addition  to  the  one  in 
the  head,  seasoning-  as  below.  Cost, 
about  8d.  per  pound. 

See  Brawn  ; proceed  as  directed  ; lay 
all  the  meat  in  pickle  No.  2 ; turn  it 
daily  for  five  days,  then  rinse  and  dry 
tho  meat,  and  boil  until  all  the  bones 
slip  out.  The  ears  will  take  a long- 
time. Skin  the  tongues,  and  cut  all  up 
very  small ; season  with  black  pepper 
and  ground  nutmeg,  a little  sage  and 
salt ; a pinch  of  cayenne  improves  it. 
Reduce  the  liquor  to  a pint  or  so ; stir 
some  of  it  to  the  meat  in  a saucepan ; 
make  all  hot,  and  then  pour  into  moulds 
or  basins. 

Brawn,  Superior,—  Required : 
half  a pig’s  head,  two  feet,  two  sheep’s 
tongues,  and  a pound  of  streaky  pork, 
belly-piece,  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  8d.  per  pound. 

Pickle  the  meat  as  above,  then  put 
all  on  to  boil  with  a sliced  onion,  a 
carrot,  and  a bunch  of  herbs.  When 
the  bones  fall  out,  cut  it  up  as  above 
directed ; season  it  with  white  pepper, 
ground  mace  and  cayenne  ; add  a little 
of  the  liquor,  and  salt  if  required.  Put 
it  in  a tin  mould,  or  collaring  tin  as 
shown  on  page  383,  and  leave  until 
firm  before  turning-  out.  Keep  it  in  a 
cold  place ; it  cuts  so  much  firmer  and 
nicer. 


Chaps,  Bath.— The  excellence  of 
these  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
amount  of  soaking  and  boiling  they  re- 
ceive. If  these  be  neglected,  tho  moat 
will  be  hard.  Plenty  of  cold  water 
should  bo  used  for  tho  washing  and 
soaking;  a small  brush  is  needed  to 
cleanse  the  chap ; let  it  remain  for  a 
night,  or  longer  if  very  dry.  Put  it 
on  to  boil  in  cold  water,  bring  gently 
to  the  boil,  skim  well,  and  boil  for  two 
to  three  hours.  In  this  instance,  a cer- 
tain time  for  a given  weight  must  be 
considered  less  than  the  time  that  will 
be  required  to  soften  the  meat ; i.c.  its 
dryness  plays  a prominent  part.  When 
done,  skin  it,  and  dredge  with  rasp- 
ings. Serve  hot  with  green  vegetables, 
or  cold  as  a breakfast  dish,  with  salad, 
&c.  After  dredging  this,  or  any 
similar  meat  with  raspings,  put  it  near 
the  fire  for  a minute  or  two.  Cost, 
about  8d.  per  pound. 

Ham,  to  Choose. — A ham  with 
short  bones  should  always  be  selected 
if  possible.  To  know  if  good,  pass  a 
skewer  through  the  middle,  to  the 
bone,  and  also  at  the  knuckle-;  if  it 
smells  sweet,  and  is  free  from  greasi- 
ness  when  withdrawn,  the  ham  is 
good.  Strong  odour  and  a greasy 
skewer  prove  that  the  ham,  although 
it  may  not  be  actually  bad,  is  not 
first-rate,  or  even  good.  • In  buying 
half  a ham,  notice  the  fat.  It  should 
not  be  yellow  and  rancid  looking,  ox- 
streaked  with  yellow.  It  should  bp 
clear-,  and  of  a pinkish  white.  The 
kind  of  ham  to  select  depends  as  much 
upon  the  pocket  as  the  taste  of  the 
purchaser.  For  ordinary  purposes, 
whether  to  serve  hot  with  vegetables, 
or  cold  as  a bi-cakfast-dish,  the  small, 
sugar-cured  Canadian  are  very  good. 
They  are  low  in  price,  and  some  are 
almost  as  mild  in  flavour  as  a piece  of 
pickled  pork.  A good  home-cured 
ham,  well  matured,  is  not  easily 
beaten  in  point  of  flavour ; such  are  not 
now  very  easily  procured,  for  naturally, 
owing  to  the  storage  required,  they 
cannot  compete  in  price  with  those 
above-named;  and,  therefore,  the 
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curing  of  them  is  said  not  to  pay. 
Tho  hams  of  Cumberland  and  York 
fetch  a high  price,  and  are  very 
delicious,  so  arc  the  Wiltshire  smoked. 
Irish  hams  may  be  had  both  plain  and 
smoked;  somo  of  the  best  are  quite 
equal  to  Wiltshire,  but  there  arc 
several  qualities ; the  same  may  ho 
said  of  Irish  bacon.  Cost,  from  7d.  to 
Is.  2d.  per  pound,  according  to  kind 
und  quality.  Average,  9d.  to  lOd. 

Ham,  Baked. — A baked  ham  is 
much  more  delicious  than  a boiled  one, 
and  will  keep  better.  Put  a ham  into 
plenty  of  cold  water  for  some  hours, 
j If  very  hard  and  salt,  twenty-four 
hours  will  be  necessary ; for  an  ordinary 
mild-cured  ham,  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours  issufficient.  Wash  it  in  lukewarm 
water,  trim  it  neatly,  and  cut  away  all 
the  rusty  smoked  parts.  Cover  it  with 
a coarse  paste  made  of  flour  and  water, 
and  take  care  to  leave  no  loophole 
through  which  the  gravy  can  escape. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven,  liemove  the 
paste  and  skin  while  the  ham  is  still 
hot,  cover  it  with  raspings,  and  brown 
it  before  the  tire.  Time,  according  to 
tho  size.  A ham  of  ten  pounds  will 

Itake  about  twenty  - five  to  thirty 
minutes  per  pound  if  thick,  while  a 
heavier  ham,  if  thin,  might  be  done  in 
the  same  time,  or  even  less.  The 
shape,  as  well  as  the  weight,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  age 
I and  quality  play  no  small  part  in  the 
1 matter.  (Sec  Ham,  Boiled.) 

Ham,  Baked  (German  recipe). — 
After  removing  all  discoloured  parts  of 
a ham,  strew  over  it  a savoury  powder, 
j made  by  mixing  a teaspoonful  of 
J ground  cloves  with  the  same  measure 
i of  pepper,  and  a good  tablespoonful  of 
‘ finely-powdered  sage.  A flour  and 
1 water  paste,  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is 
1 next  put  over  it,  and  the  ham  baked  in 
a moderate  oven.  The  paste  is  re- 
i moved  while  the  ham  is  hot,  and  the 
; ham  finished  off  by  glazing  and  gar- 
nishing. 

I JS0TE' — 'Tho  skin  is  to  be  removed 

I before  baking. 


Ham,  Boiled. — Soak  the  ham  in 
several  lots  of  water.  If  very  hard 
and  salt,  twenty-four  hours  or  more 
will  be  required  ; if  not,  from  eight  to 
twelve  hours  will  suffice.  Lukewarm 
water  will  soften  it  more  quickly  than 
cold.  Scrub  it  well,  and  scrape  off  tho 
rusty,  discoloured  parts,  but  do  not  cut 
tho  skin  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Put  it 
into  tho  kettle  with  plenty  of  cold 
water.  If  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two 
or  three  carrots,  and  a bay-leaf  are 
added,  the  flavour  will  be  improved. 
Let  it  be  brought  to  a boil  very  slowly, 
skim  it  carefully,  and  simmer  veiy 
gently  until  sufficiently  cooked.  If  it 
is  not  intended  to  he  kept  any  length 
of  time  and  still  not  to  be  cut  until 
cold,  it  may  be  left  in  the  water  for  an 
hour  after  it  is  done  enough  ; this  will 
improve  the  taste  of  the  ham,  but  it 
will  render  it  less  likely  to  keep.  Lift 
it  out  by  tho  knuckle  to  avoid  sticking 
a fork  into  it.  Take  off  the  skin,  strew 
over  it  some  browned  crumbs  of  bread, 
roll  a frill  of  paper  round  tho  knuckle, 
and  send  it  to  table  neatly  garnished. 
If  the  ham  is  to  be  glazed,  the  bread- 
raspings  must  bo  omitted.  Preserve 
the  skin,  and  place  it  over  the  ham 
when  it  is  put  into  the  larder,  as  it  will 
keep  in  the  moisture.  Time,  for  a new 
ham,  about  twenty-five  minutes  per 
pound.  An  old  one  may  want  more 
than  thirty  minutes.  The  thickness 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

Ham,  Boiled  (Various  ways). — 
Wash  and  soak  the  ham,  add  to  the 
last  soaking  water  a gill  of  vinegar, 
and  put  in  the  water  for  boiling  a 
half-pint  of  vinegar,  and  an  equal 
measure  of  cider.  This  is  an  old 
recipe,  said  to  be  excellent.  After  tho 
ham  has  been  strewn  with  raspings, 
set  it  in  tho  oven  for  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes. 

Another  way. — Put  in  the  water  for 
boiling  a small  quantity  of  ale ; this 
is  suited  to  highly-flavoured  hams,  for 
the  curing  of  which  treacle  has  been 
used. 

Another  teay. — The  ham  is  to  be  tied 
in  a thin  cloth,  and  put  in  a pan  not 
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much  more  than  its  own  size,  then 
covered  with  three  parts  water  to  one 
part  cider  or  light  wine ; a morsel  of 
garlic,  a sliced  onion,  some  celery 
stalks,  and  a pioce  of  carrot  should  he 
tied  in  a hag,  together  with  a leek  if 
ohtainahle,  and  boiled  with  the  rest. 
Boil,  then  skin,  and  leave  the  ham 
until  cold  after  wiping  the  fat;  then 
glaze  it,  and  garnish  to  taste.  This 
recipe  may  ho  confidently  recom- 
mended. 

Another,  similar  one,  directs  that 
tin  ham  he  tied  round  with  a wisp  of 
now  hay  before  the  cloth  is  put  on  it. 

Another  way. — Boil  a ham  until 
nearly  done  ; skin  it,  and  pour  a glass 
of  sherry  over.  Put  it  to  the  fire, 
and  repeat  again  in  a few  minutes. 
Then  put  raspings  on,  and  serve  hot 
or  cold. 

Ham,  Broiled  or  Grilled,— 

A matured  ham  is  the  nicest,  hut  it 
must  not  he  hard.  If  there  is  any  fear 
that  it  will  ho,  soak  it  in  warm  milk 
or  water  for  a short  time.  The  slices 
must  he  even,  and  the  cooking  gradual, 
both  at  first  and  all  through.  The 
fierce  heat  necessary  for  the  closing  of 
the  pores  of  fresh  meat,  would  spoil 
salt  meat  of  any  sort.  Broiled  ham  is 
more  economical  than  grilled  ham.  If  a 
Dutch  oven  he  used,  some  cold  potatoes 
may  be  re-heated  in  the  bottom. 
They  will  absorb  tho  dripping,  and 
are  generally  relished  for  breakfast. 
When  grilling  is  preferred,  wipe, the 
gridiron,  and  rub  the  bars  with  a bit 
of  fat  ham,  then  cook  gently  for  about 
eight  minutes. 

Ham,  Cured.— An  easy  method. 
The  pig  should  be  a year  old  at  least, 
and  killed  in  weather  neither  damp 
and  muggy,  nor  very  frosty.  The  ham 
should  hang  a day  after  it  is  cut  out, 
then  have  a sprinkling  of  salt,  and 
hang  for  another  day.  Mix  half  a 
pound  of  salt,  the  same  of  coarse  sugar, 
and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre.  Lay  the 
ham,  rind  down,  on  a large  dish,  rub  it 
well  with  the  salt,  &c.,  and  baste  and 
turn  it  every  day.  Leave  it  for  a 
month,  (lieu  drain  it;  and  coat  it  with 


bran.  Hang  it  in  a cool  place.  If  hot, 
it  will  be  dry  and  hard,  and  may  turn 
lancid.  It  must  be  watched,  and 
should  any  part  turn  yellow,  scrape  it 
off,  and  rub  the  part  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  flour,  mixed  in  equal  proportions. 

Another  way  — Use  for  each  ham, 
six  ounces  each  of  bay  stilt  and  common 
salt,  twelve  ounces  of  sugar,  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  and  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper.  Dry  those  before  the  fire,  and 
rub  the  hams  well.  As  many  as  may 
be  wanted  may  bo  cured  at  once,  these 
proportions  being  duly  increased.  The 
hams  must  then  change  places  in  the 
tub  or  pan,  the  one  at  the  bottom 
being  brought  to  tho  top,  and  vice 
versa. 

Before  hanging  up,  hams  should  be 
dusted  over  with  flour  or  malt  dust. 
Some  prefer  to  wrap  them  in  brown 
paper,  and  coat  over  with  lime  wash. 
Wo  think  that  nothing  is  nicer  than 
malt  dust ; the  ham  may  bo  first  lightly 
floured. 

Ham,  Cured  (Bayonne). — Shorten 
a leg  of  pork  as  much  as  possible,  put  a 
press  or  weight  on,  and  leave  for  a few 
hours,  then  rub  all  over  with  half  a 
pound  of  salt  and  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre. Make  a pickle  by  boiling  to- 
gether wine  and  water  in  equal  parts, 
with  a teaspoonful  of  juniper  berries, 
a sprig  of  thyme,  basil,  and  sage,  two 
bay  leaves,  some  whole  peppercorns 
and  coriander  seed,  about  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  each.  When  well  flavoured, 
strain,  and  pour  off.  Lay  the  ham  in 
a pan,  pour  the  pickle  over,  and  sprinkle 
salt  on  it;  leave  it  for  three  weeks,  turn- 
ing daily ; then  dry  it,  and  smoke  it 
with  aromatic  wood.  When  smoked  it 
should  be  rubbed  over  with  wine  lees, 
then  dried,  and  finally  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  stored  in  wood  ashes. 

Ham,  Cured  (Bordykc  recipe).— 
After  rubbing  the  hams  with  salt  and 
draining  them,  take  for  every  twelve 
pounds  the  following  ingredients: 
three  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  half  a pound  of  bay  salt, 
and  three  ounces  of  common  salt,  all 
dry,  and  in  fine  powder, 
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Rub  and  turn  daily  for  four  days, 
then  add  half  a pound  of  treacle,  and 
keep  in  the  pickle,  turning  and  rubbing 
as  before,  for  a month.  Drain  for  a 
night,  wrap  the  hams  in  brown  paper, 
and  have  them  smoked  for  a month. 

If  a high  flavour  is  liked,  an  ounco 
of  ground  black  pepper  and  two  ounces 
of  bruised  juniper  berries  may  be 
mixed  with  the  saltpetre,  and  rubbed 
into  the  meat  before  the  salt,  &c.,  are 
added. 

Ham,  Cured  (M.  Ude’s  recipe). — 
As  soon  as  the  pig  is  sufficiently  cold 
to  be  cut  up,  take  the  hams,  rub  them 
well  with  common  salt,  and  let  them 
drain  for  three  days.  Dry  them,  and 
for  two  hams,  weighing  sixteen  or 
eighteen  pounds  each,  take  a pound  of 
salt,  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre.  Rub  the  hams 
thoroughly  with  this  mixture,  put 
them  into  a deep  pan,  with  the  skin 
downwards,  and  turn  and  baste  them 
every  day  for  a month,  at  the  end  of 
three  days  pouring  a bottle  of  good 
vinegar  over  them.  Drain  and  dry 
them  well,  and  if  they  are  to  bo 
smoked,  hang  them  high  in  the  chim- 
ney, to  keep  the  fat  from  melting. 
“ This,”  says  M.  Ude,  “ is  superior  to  a 
"Westphalia  ham.” 

Ham,  Cured  with  Hot 
Pickle.  — Rub  a ham  weighing  about 
eighteen  pounds  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  pounded  saltpetre,  and  an  ounco 
and  a half  of  brown  sugar.  Leave  it 
until  the  next  day,  then  make  a hot 
pickle,  by  putting  one  quart  of  strong 
beer  or  porter  into  a saucepan,  with 
two  pounds  of  salt,  half  a pound  of 
brown  sugar,  an  ounce  of  black  pepper, 
an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  a small  pieco 
of  sal  prunella.  Pour  this,  when  boil- 
ing, over  the  ham,  and  let  it  remain 
for  three  weeks,  rubbing  in  twice  or 
three  times  every  day.  Drain  and  dry 
it,  and,  if  possible,  smoko  it  for  a 
fortnight.  A ham  cured  in  this  way 
has  very  much  the  flavour  of  a "West- 
phalia ham. 

The  vessel  for  this  must  be  deep,  that 
jhc  ham  may  be  well  covered, 


Ham,  Fried.— Only  ham  of  good 
quality  should  be  fried.  Hard  ham 
will  be  hardened  further,  and  made 
almost  uneatable,  and  quito  indiges- 
tible. The  pan  must  be  clean,  and  the 
ham  should  bo  sliced  and  laid  in  with- 
out any  other  fat,  unless  exceptionally 
lean  ham  bo  used.  It  should  be  turned 
often,  and  cooked  gently.  If  eggs  are 
wanted  with  it,  keep  the  ham  on  a hot 
dish,  set  over  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
with  a cover  over  (a  deep  dish  will  do, 
failing  a cover).  Do  not  put  it  near 
the  fire  to  keep  hot;  it  will  go  on 
cooking,  and  bo  hardened.  ' Fry  the 
eggs  carefully  ( see  Eggs),  and  dish 
them,  one  on  each  piece  of  ham. 
Poached  eggs,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, are  more  digestible  than  fried 
ones,  and  may  be  served  with  ham 
when  fried  eggs  disagree.  Many  dishes 
of  eggs,  given  in  a subsequent  chapter, 
are  suitable  accompaniments  to  a dish 
of  ham. 

Ham,  Fried,  with.  Succo- 
tash..— For  a novel  breakfast  dish — 
novel  to  most  people,  at  any  rate — this 
is  worth  a trial.  Heat  a tin  of  succo- 
tash, turn  out  the  contents  after  sea- 
soning to  taste,  and  put  some  sliced  ham 
on  the  top.  A dish  of  plain  salad  may 
be  served  with  it.  Cost,  according  to 
quantity. 

Ham,  Garnished  Plainly. — 

For  a cold  dish,  draw  the  skin  off,  and 
dredge  raspings  over  the  ham  ; fasten  a 
frill  of  paper  round  the  knuckle,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  parsley,  celery, 
or  carrot  tops,  watercress,  or  small 
cress  and  mustard,  with  tomatoes  or 
radishes  intermixed;  a few  slices  of 
lemon  add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
dish.  Cooked  vegetables  may  be  used 
in  place  of  salad.  By  keeping  the 
skin,  and  laying  it  over  the  ham  where 
cut,  it  will  be  kept  moist.  A thin 
coat  of  glaze — which  is  now  very  cheap, 
see  page  10 — may  be  put  on  the  ham 
in  place  of  raspings.  This  method 
should  be  adopted  when  serving  a ham 
hot  for  dinner;  or  a portion  only  of 
the  rind  may  be  taken  off,  by  carving 
it  in  an  ornanicnfal  dpvipc ; the  part 
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left  on  being  glazed.  Cooked  vege- 
tables, such  as  sprouts,  or  spinach  with 
eggs,  SYnall  carrots  and  turnips,  or  any 
others  in  season,  should  bo  put  about 
the  dish.  The  sauce  must  be  served, 
separately.  If  a more  elaborate  dish 
is  wanted  sec  pages  246  and  247.  Hints 
on  piping  hams  are  given  in  a chapter 
on  Garnishes,  &c. 

Ham,  Spanish.  — These  hams 
require  care  and  attention  ; the  cleans- 
ing and  soaking  are  very  important. 
After  scraping,  put  the  ham  in  cold 
water  for  thirty  to  forty  hours,  chang- 
ing the  water  twice  or  thrice;  then 
put  it  on  to  boil  in  cold  water ; take  it 
up  in  an  hour,  after  gentle  cooking, 
and  put  it  in  a braising  pan  with  wine 
and  stock  to  cover  it.  Then  cook  it 
gently  for  four  hours,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  size,  and  let  it  get  cold  in  the 
liquor.  Plain  bone  stock,  or  the  liquor 
from  boiled  fresh  meat  or  poultry  will 
answer,  although  a better  stock  is  pre- 
ferable. 

A ham  of  this  sort  has  not  a fair 
chance  of  attaining  perfection  if  it  is 
cooked  in  water  only,  and  taken  up  as 
soon  as  done. 

After  this  treatment  the  ham  may  bo 
finished  off  in  the  usual  way,  and 
served  plainly ; or  it  may  be  garnished, 
and  served  for  any  cold  collation. 

Ham,  to  steam.— The  prepara- 
tion of  the  ham  is  the  same  as  if 
for  boiling;  it  is  then  put  in  the 
steamer  over  cold  water,  if  the  ham  be 
dry  and  old  ; the  water  is  then  brought 
to  the  boil,  and  the  ham  cooked  rather 
longer  than  if  boiled.  If  the  ham  bo 
new,  it  may  be  put  in  over  hot  water. 
A piece  of  ham  can  be  nicely  done  in 
a potato  steamer ; for  a whole  ham,  a 
good-sized  oval  steamer  is  required.  A 
piece  of  bacon  may  be  steamed  in  the 
same  way.  If  flavour  is  desired,  some 
vegetables  and  other  ingredients,  such 
as  are  added  to  the  water  for  boiled 
ham,  may  be  put  in  the  water  under 
the  steamer.  There  is  a saving  of 
weight  in  steaming  meat,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  spoilt  in  the  cooking.  It 
also  requires  little  attention,  and  for 


that  reason  commends  itself  to  busy 
people,  if  for  no  other. 

A piece  of  steamed  ham  may  bo 
brushed  over  with  glaze,  and  served 
hot,  with  a nice  sauce,  and  a salad. 
The  latter  may  bo  of  the  plain,  un- 
cooked kind,  or  a vegetable  salad  may 
be  served  (see  recipes). 

Ham,  Westphalian.  — West- 
phalia is  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
and  flavour  of  its  hams.  A West- 
phalia ham  needs  to  be  soaked  longei 
than  one  cured  at  home.  It  should 
be  laid  in  cold  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  drained,  covered  with  fresh 
water,  and  left  for  another  twenty- 
four  hours.  When  sufficiently  soaked, 
cleanse  and  trim  it,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  cover  with  cold  water,  and 
let  it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Take 
it  up,  put  it  in  a stewpan  upon  a bed 
of  sliced  carrots,  onions,  and  celery, 
and  add  a bunch  of  marjoram,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  a clove  of  garlic,  three  bay 
leaves,  a dozen  peppercorns,  half  a 
dozen  cloves,  and  a blade  of  mace. 
Pour  over  the  ingredients  as  much 
stock  as  will  barely  cover  them,  and 
let  the  ham  simmer  gently  until  done 
enough.  Take  the  stewpan  from  the 
fire,  and  leave  the  ham  in  the  liquor 
till  cold.  Take  it  up,  draw  off  the 
rind,  trim  the  fat  evenly,  put  it  in  the 
oven  for  a few  minutes,  then  press  it 
with  a dry  cloth  to  free  it  from  fat, 
and  either  glaze  it  or  shake  bread- 
raspings  all  over  it.  Time  to  simmer 
the  ham,  about  five  hours. 

If  no  stock  is  available  for  cooking 
the  ham,  use  the  liquor  from  boiled 
meat  or  poultry,  with  any  bones  that 
may  be  handy.  “ Justice  is  not  done 
to  these  hams,”  says  an  authority,  “ if 
plain  water  only  is  used  for  the 
cooking.” 

Ham,  with  Eggs  and  Veal 
Sausages.  (See  recipes  for  1 cai. 
Sausage  Meat.)— Prepare  some  small 
sausages,  and  fry  them  ; if  more  con- 
venient, make  sausage  - meat  cakes ; 
then  fry  the  eggs  in  the  fat  from  the 
ham  and  sausages.  The  ham  should 
be  in  strips,  and  very  delicately 
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cooked.  Have  .as  many  squares  of 
bread  as  there  are  eggs  ; fry  or  toast 
these,  put  on  each  two  strips  of  ham, 
with  the  sausage  in  the  middle.  Lay 
an  egg  on  the  top ; dish  neatly,  and 
serve  hot.  Cost,  Is.  4d.  for  a dish  made 
from  half-a-pound  each  of  ham  and 
sausages,  and  four  eggs. 

Ham,  with  Eggs  and  Vege- 
table Marrow.  — Required : a 
pound  or  more  of  ham,  a medium 
sized  marrow,  six  or  seven  eggs,  and 
half  a pint  of  parsley  sauce.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

Broil  the  ham,  then  cut  it  in  pieces 
even  in  size.  Boil  or  steam  the 
marrow,  after  dividing  it  in  pieces 
rather  larger  than  the  ham.  Poach 
the  eggs,  then  dish  as  follows.  Lay  a 
few  slices  of  fried  bread  or  toast  on  a 
hot  dish ; put  the  ham  on  the  bread, 
and  an  egg  on  each  piece  of  marrow ; 
lay  them  round  the  dish  ; sprinkle  the 
eggs  with  a pinch  of  chopped  parsley, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  ham. 

Another  way. — In  addition  to  the 
above  some  green  peas  are  required. 
In  dishing,  lay  the  eggs  on  the  bam, 
and  put  the  peas  on  the  pieces  of 
marrow ; pour  the  sauce  over  the  ham 
and  eggs,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Ham,  with  Fried  Haricots. 

—Required:  half  a pound  of  small 
haricots,  white  or  green,  a pound  or  so 
of  ham,  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
from  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

After  the  beans  have  been  boiled 
and  become  cold,  season  them  with 
popper  and  a pinch  of  mixed  herbs  in 
powder.  Fry  the  ham,  and  keep  it 
hot,  then  put  the  beans  in  the  pan,  and 
fry  them  in  the  ham  fat,  adding  a 
little  more  bacon  or  pork  dripping  if 
not  sufficient.  Turn  them  about  to 
heat  them  through,  then  put  them  on 
a.  hot  dish,  and  lay  the  ham  in  neat 
pieces  round  them.  This  is  excellent 
as  it  is,  but  may  be  improved  by 
mixing  a fried  onion  or  two  with  the 
beans;  or  by  pouring  some  brown 
onion  sauce  over  them;  or  a little 
brown  piquant  sauce  may  be  put  over 
the  ham.  Perhaps  nothing  is  a greater 


improvement  than  a spoonful  or  two 
of  hot  cream,  mixed  in  with  the  beans 
just  before  dishing,  and  some  chopped 
parsley  or  other  seasoning  sprinkled 
on  the  top. 

Ham,  with.  Fried  Potatoes. 

— Any  of  the  recipes  for  fried  potatoes 
may  be  followed.  The  ham  should 
be  dished  with  the  potatoes  round. 
Potato  chips,  or  ribbons,  sprinkled 
with  parsley  and  cayenne,  may  be 
especially  recommended,  Cold  pota- 
toes, fried,  are  not  to  be  despised. 
Some  brown  macaroni  can  be  put  with 
the  potatoes,  alternately,  round  the  dish 
for  variety. 

Mutton  Ham.— Choose  a short, 
thick,  fresh  leg  of  mutton,  weighing 
twelve  or  fourteen  pounds,  and  cut 
it  into  the  form  of  a ham.  Pound 
in  a mortar  half  a pound  of  bay 
salt,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  half 
a pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar.  Make 
the  mixture  hot  in  a stewpan,  then 
rub  it  thoroughly  into  the  meat.  Turn 
the  ham  every  morning  for  four  days, 
and  rub  the  pickle  well  into  it.  On 
the  fifth  day  add  two  ounces  more  of 
common  salt.  Rub  and  turn  it  in  the 
brine  for  twelve  days  more,  then  drain 
and  wipe  dry ; rub  it  with  dry  salt,  and 
bong  it  up  in  wood-smoke.'  No  sort 
of  meat  is  more  improved  by  smoking 
with  aromatic  woods  than  mutton. 
When  once  dried  it  will  keep  for  six 
months.  Mutton  hams  may  be  roasted 
or  boiled ; but  in  either  case  they 
should  be  soaked,  unless  quite  freshly 
done,  when  they  will  only  require 
washing.  As  a breakfast-dish,  with 
eggs,  mutton  ham  is  commonly  used 
in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scot- 
land : it  is  cut  in  slices  as  required, 
and  broiled  lightly.  Time  to  smoke, 
one  week.  Cost,  lOd.  or  so  per  pound. 

Cx  Tongues,  to  Boil.—  A 

tongue  which  lias  been  in  pickle  for  a 
fortnight  or  so  requires  but  a short 
time  to  soak;  a smoked  one  needs 
some  hours.  Trim  the  tongue  neatly 
about  the  root;  wash  it,  and  put  it  in 
a saucepan  of  cold  water;  skim  just 
before  it  boils,  then,  when  free  from 
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seiim,  put  in  a few  slices  of  onion  and 
ddri'Ot,  a hunch  of  herbs,  and  if  a plain 
brine  has  been  used  to  pickle  it,  add 
some  spices  tied  in  muslin.  If  spices 
have  been  used  in  the  piclde  they  are 
not  needed.  Boil  as  gently  as  possible ; 
if  fast,  the  tip  will  become  ragged,  and 
the  root  will  remain  hard.  A medium- 
sized tongue  will  take  three  hours  or 
more ; a largo  one  from  four  to  five 
hours.  Tost  it  with  a skewer,  but 
avoid  probing  more  than  necessary,  or 
a good  deal  of  the  goodness  will  be 
lost.  Skin  it  as  soon  as  it  is  cool 
enough  to  handle,  and  be  careful  to 
make  no  holes  in  the  flesh.  If  not  to 
be  collared,  put  it  on  a board,  and  pass 
a skewer  or  two  through  the  thick  end, 
and  another  in  the  tip,  to  keep  it 
in  shape  until  cold.  The  under-part 
must  first  be  cut  evenly,  for  the  tongue 
to  stand  well  on  the  dish.  If  fat  is  not 
liked,  a good  deal  must  be  removed. 
Those  who  like  fat  usually  prefer  it 
all  left  on,  except  any  parts  which 
would  spoil  the  appearance.  Cost,  Gd. 
to  8d.  per  pound. 

Ox  Tongue,  to  Carve.— The 

illustration  below  shows  an  ox  tongue 
as  generally  served,  garnished  plainly 
with  a paper  frill,  some  parsley  or 


Fio.  95. — Ox  Tongue  for  Tart.e. 

watercress,  and  some  scraped  horse 
radish,  but  the  latter  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Perhaps  the  most  common 
way  of  carving  is  to  make  a cut  near 
the  centre  of  the  tongue,  carrying  the 
knife  only  about  three-fourths  down, 
and  then  taking  slices  from  both  sides 
until  the  root  and  tip  are  reached. 
This  is  wasteful — the  fat  left  on  the 


disli  becomes  discoloured  by  the  time 
the  tongue  is  consumed  ; and  a more 
economical  way  is  to  cut  the  tongue 
right  down,  through  the  middle,  then 
take  slices  thinly  from  both  sides.  As 
has  bom  already  said,  superfluous  fat 
should  ho  cut  off  before  it  is  dished  ; 
then  the  probability  is  that  not  more 
than  will  be  eaten  is  left  on.  When 
the  meal  is  over,  the  two  parts  should 
be  pushed  together,  to  prevent  dry- 
ness. Any  fat  which  may  be  left,  so 
long  as  it  is  sweet,  will  come  in  useful 
for  mixing  with  lean  beef,  or  other 
meat  for  potting. 

Ox  Tongue,  to  Collar.— The 

very  simplest  way  is  to  roll  the  tongue 
round,  tip  inside,  while  hot,  just  after 
skinning,  and  tie  it  firmly  with 
plenty  of  tape.  A plate  is  then  put 
over,  and  some  weights  put  on  the  top. 
Or  it  can  be  put  in  a round  cake  tin, 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  depth ; 
any  cuttings  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tongue  may  be  put  in  the  middle,  and 
it  must  be  rolled  tightly,  or  it  will  not 
turn  out  firmly.  The  best  method  is 
to  put  in  a collaring-tin,  or  brawn- 
press.  There  are  many  varieties,  but 
the  one  shown  is  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. The  tongue  should  be  cut 
through,  lengthwise,  while 
hot,  and  the  halves  curled 
round  and  laid  in,  one  on 
the  other;  the  thick  part 
of  the  second  half  being 
placed  on  the  thin  part  of 
the  first.  The  tin,  a,  is  made 
with  a hollow  bottom;  the 
drainer,  b,  fits  in : the  meat 
is  laid  on  it,  and  then  tire 
lid,  c,  is  put  on  the  meat. 
The  lid  being  smaller  than 
the  tin,  drops  inside,  so  that, 
supposing  the  meat  only  reaches  half 
the  depth  of  the  tin,  it  is  as  well 
pressed  as  if  it  quite  filled  it. 
Weights,  or  flat-irons,  arc  set  on 
the  lid,  and  the  meat  is  left  until 
quite  cool.  The  tin  may  he  made  any 
depth;  one  of  about  twelve  inches 
is  very  useful.  It  will  then  serve  for 
two  tongues,  or  a nice-sized  piece  of 
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!>eef.  The  collaring-tin  must  be  set  on 
a plate,  that  any  moisture  from  the 
drainer  may  be  preserved.  It  consists 
mostly  of  fat,  and  should  be  clarified 


Fio.  00.— Collaring  Tin. 


with  the  pot  shimmings,  for  use  in  the 
kitchen. 

A collared  tongue  is  carved  like  a 
round  of  beef,  and  is  not  only  very 
easy,  but  insures  the  fair  distribution 
of  fat  and  lean. 

Ox  Tongue,  to  Cure.— When 
the  tongue  is  brought  in,  see  that  there 
are  no  bruises  on  it;  if  so,  they  will 
not  take  the  salt,  and  will  have  to  be 
cut  out  after  cooking.  Rub  a little 
salt  on,  and  drain  it,  then  put  it  in 
pickle.  No.  1 is  a good  one  if  spice 
is  liked ; or  the  same  without  the 
spices  may  bo  used.  Half  the  quan- 
tities of  salt,  &c.,  will  do  for  one 
tongue.  No.  2 can  also  bo  used,  and 
if  a high  flavour  is  wished  for,  the 
other  dry  pickles  for  Dutch  or  Ham- 
burg Beef  will  serve  equally  well 
for  tongues.  From  two  to  three  weeks 


should  be  allowed,  according  to  their 
size;  as  a rule,  a little  over  a fort- 
night will  cure  a medium-sized  tongue 
sufficiently.  If  a number  are  cured 
together, ' the  Pickle  No.  7 may  be 
used. 

Pig’s  Feet,  Devilled. — Boil 

some  feet  that  have  been  salted  in  the 
usual  way,  until  the  bones  may  be 
drawn  from  them.  Then  press  the 
separate  halves,  and  leave  until  cold. 
For  a couple  of  feet,  put  in  a saucepan 
a gill  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  were 
boiled,  a tablespoonful  of  hot  chutney, 
the  same  of  mushroom  catsup  and 
brown  vinegar,  a teaspoonful  of  dry 
mustard  blended  to  a paste  with  the 
same  measure  of  browned  flour,  and 
finely  minced  onions  to  suit  the  palate ; 
salt  to  bo  added  at  discretion.  When 
this  has  boiled  up  stir  in  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  pour  the  whole  over  the 
feet  laid  flat  in  a stewpan.  Put  the 
lid  on  and  leave  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  This  is  suitable  also  for  calf’s 
feet  or  head,  sheep’s  feet,  or  anything 
else  of  a gelatinous  nature. 

In  serving,  strain  the  sauce  over  the 
feet,  leaving  the  onions  behind,  unless 
fried  onions  are  used,  then  they  may  be 
left  in.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Pig's  Feet,  with  Eggs.— A 

very  good  brealdfast  dish.  Required : 
a set  of  feet,  half-a-dozen  eggs,  water, 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  8d. 

In  preparing  this  dish  it  is  supposed 
that  soup  is  to  be  made  for  the  next 
day’s  dinner  (see  recipe  for  Mock 
Turtle  Sour  made  with  Pig’s  Head, 
on  page  53).  The  feet  should  ho 
salted  for  a couple  of  days  only, 
and  well  rinsed,  then  boiled  until  the 
bones  fall  out.  The  meat  is  then 
to  be  cut  up  and  put  in  a saucepan, 
with  enough  of  the  liquor  from  the 
pan  and  boiling  milk  to  just  cover  it. 
A tablespoonful  of  flour  to  each 
half-pint  of  liquid  should  then  bo 
stirred  in,  and  the  whole  boiled  for 
a few'  minutes,  when  it  will  become  a 
thick  mince : pepper  and  cayenne, 

with  a little  salt  and  nutmeg  must  be 
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used  to  season  it.  Have  a hot  dish 
ready,  with  a large  piece  of  toast  or 
fried  bread  on  it,  or  in  place  of  either 
a layer  of  mashed  potatoes.  Turn  the 
mince  on  it,  making  it  high  in  the 
centre  ; put  five  eggs  round  the  base, 
and  one  on  the  top;  sprinkle  each 
with  a pinch  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
send  to  table  very  hot.  The  eggs  may- 
be fried  or  poached,  or  steamed,  each 
in  a separate  cup  {see  recipes  in  a later 
chapter) . 

Another  way. — Use  all  pot  liquor, 
and  omit  the  milk  in  re-heating  the 
feet.  Thicken  with  browned  flour, 
and  season  with  mustard,  Worcester 
sauce,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar, 
plain  or  seasoned.  This  is  very 
savoury.  Fried  onions  mayr  be  served 
with  it.  The  smaller  the  feet,  the 
nicer  looking  will  be  the  dish,  on 
account  of  the  colour,  but  larger  feet 
will  bo  more  gelatinous  and  make 
better  soup  stock.  This  is  of  no 
importance  if  the  second  method  be 
followed,  but  the  first  one  requires 
white-looking  feet. 

Pork,  Pickled  (Various  joints). 
—Supposing  it  is  necessary'  to  pickle  a 
good  supply  of  pork,  say  a leg,  a 
shoulder,  the  belly',  head  and  feet ; 
make  enough  brine  to  cover  the  whole, 
which  may  be  put  into  a tub  or  pan. 
The  meat  should  be  sprinkled  with  dry 
salt,  and  left  for  a day  and  a night, 
then  be  drained.  The  brine,  No.  7, 
should  come  an  inch  or  two  above, 
and  a board  with  weights  on  should 
be  put  over.  The  belly  may  be  cooked 
in  a few  days  ; the  head  and  feet  in  a 
week  or  so ; the  shoulder  will  be  nice 
in  a fortnight ; so  will  the  leg,  unless 
it  is  desired  to  convert  it  into  what  is 
sometimes  called  Mock  Ham,  i.e.  a 
leg  of  pork  pickled  for  a month  or  so, 
then  hung  up  to  dry  for  a few  weeks. 
But  for  this  purpose  the  pickles  given 
for  hams  may  be  used  with  greater 
certainty-  of  success.  The  leg  will  be 
found  very  delicious ; one  of  eight 
pounds  or  thereabouts  may  bo  so 
cooked.  It  will  take  about  four  hours 
to  boil,  and  should  be  treated  just  like 


a ham.  To  eat  it  in  perfection  it 
should  not  be  cut  until  cold.  (See 
Vindaloo.) 

Smoking  of  Tongue  or  Beef. 

— See  Tongue  on  Beef,  Salted  and 
Smoked. 

Soused  Feet  and  Ears.— This 
dish  is  American,  and  will  be  found 
very  tasty.  After  thorough  cleansing, 
the  feet  and  ears  of  some  bacon  pigs 
arc  salted  as  usual  (we  recommend 
Pickle  No.  4),  then  boiled  until  tender 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  with  a supply 
of  vegetables  for  flavouring.  They  are 
then  taken  up,  the  feet  split,  and 
the  ears  divided,  and  packed  in  a deep 
jar.  Boiling  vinegar  to  cover  is  then 
poured  over,  and  to  each  quart  the 
following  spices  are  added  : a blade  of 
mace,  a dozen  peppercorns,  a dozen 
allspice  berries,  a saltspoonful  of 
celery  seed,  a bit  of  root  ginger  and 
a bay  leaf;  a pinch  of  soluble  cayenne 
pepper  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt 
should  be  added  if  the  meat  is  to  be 
kept  long.  All  should  be  tied  in 
muslin,  and  boiled  in  a little  of  the 
vinegar,  and  left  in  the  jar  with  the 
meat.  Keep  covered  in  a cool  place. 
Serve  with  a little  of  the  pickle,  and 
send  salad  or  sweet  pickles  to  table 
with  them. 

By  way  of  a change  we  recommend 
the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
herbal  vinegar,  or  a bit  of  scraped 
horse-radish. 

Tongue  or  B-sef,  Salted  and 
Smoked. — A very  good  substitute  for 
the  process  of  smoking,  which  is  some- 
what tedious,  is  a preparation  known 
as  Cambrian  essence,  or  essence  of 
wood  smoke.  It  is  also  useful  for 
hams,  bacon,  and  fish.  Supposing  the 
meat  to  be  cured  in  brine  by  the  wet 
process,  the  essence  must  be  added  to 
the  liquid.  If  the  dry,  or  rubbing, 
process  be  chosen,  then,  some  of  the 
essence  is  applied  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  the  quantity  being  regulated 
according  to  the  degree  of  flavour 
required.  After  this,  the  meat  should 
be  hung  up  to  dry  before  cooking. 
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Tongues,  Pigs’  or  Sheep's, 
to  Cure. — These,  as  -well  as  calves’ 
tongues,  may  he  cured  in  either  of  the 
pickles  given  for  ox  - tongues,  and 
boiled  in  the  same  way.  Pigs’ 
tongues  will  take  a long  time, 
although  small ; sheep’s  tongues  are 
done  in  much  less  time.  When  done, 
they  may  be  skewered  on  a board,  or 
can  bo  collared,  if  a small,  round  tin 
is  at  hand.  They  are  also  useful  for 
mixing  with  pork  for  brawn.  The 
remains  are  excellent  if  potted  for 
breakfast  or  tea.  The  tips  of  tongues 
may  be  grated,  and  used  up  in  a 
mince,  or  for  flavouring  sauces  or 
gravies. 

The  pickles  recommended  for  the 
above  are  Nos.  2 and  4 ; or  the 
liquid  brine  No.  7 may  be  used.  About 
a week  in  either  case  will  be  enough 
to  give  a good  flavour,  or  shorter  time 
will  do  if  a mild-cured  tongue  is  liked. 
Pigs’  tongues  are  sent  from  America 
ready  pickled,  and  are  sold  at  about 
foui-pence  or  flvepenee  per  pound. 
They  want  a few  hours’  soaking,  and 
are  improved  by  the  addition  of  vege- 
tables to  the  boiling  pot. 

Vindaloo. — This  is  a curry  and  a 
pickle  combined,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
prime  favourite  among  Europeans  in 
India.  When  well  prepared,  it  will 


keep  good  for  an  indefinite  time. 
When  wanted,  it  can  be  served  after 
j ust  warming  up.  Beef  and  pork  are 
said  to  bo  the  best  meats,  and  this 
recipe  is  for  pork,  as  many  may  bo 
glad  of  something  new  in  the  pickled 
pork  line.  Take,  say,  four  pounds  of 
young,  fat  pork,  freshly  killed,  and  not 
washed.  If  water  be  used  in  any  form, 
the  meat  will  not  keep.  Cut  it 
up  into  square  pieces,  of  two  inches 
or  thereabouts,  and  rinse  them  in 
good  vinegar.  Rub  each  well  over 
with  curry  powder,  steep  them  in 
good  French  vinegar  to  cover  for 
twenty-four  hours,  with  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Heat  in  a copper 
pan  some  good  mustard  oil;  watch  for 
the  blue  smoke,  the  usual  test,  then 
put  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  freshly- 
made  curry  powder,  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  vinegar;  add  a heaping 
tablespoonful  of  pounded  garlic,  and 
the  meat,  with  the  vinegar  it  was 
steeped  in  ; then  put  in  salt  to  taste,  a 
teaspoonful  of  peppercorns,  and  four 
bay  leaves,  and  cook  until  the  meat  is 
quite  tender.  Set  by  until  cold,  then 
put  the  meat  in  a perfectly  dry  jar  of 
earthenware.  Pour  in  oil  in  which  it 
was  cooked,  to  come  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  meat ; secure  it  with  a 
stopper,  and  tie  over  with  bladder.  It 
must  be  air-tight.  Cost,  about  3s, 
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(See  also  Soups,  Entrees,  Pies,  Puddings,  Pastry,  Souffles, 
Small  Savouries,  Salads,  and  Sandwiches.  See  also  the 
Index  for  the  various  Adjuncts,  Garnishes,  Purees,  Sauces,  &e.  &c.) 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Game. — Iu  its  broad  sense,  the  term  “game”  includes  all  wild  animals 
that  are  limited  by  sportsmen,  and  protected  by  law,  while  by  “ poultry  ” 
is  meant  the  domestic  birds,  of  which  the  turkey,  fowl,  goose  and  duck 
are  familiar  types.  Then  there  are  the  birds  that  from  their  migratory 
habits  belong  strictly  speaking  to  neither  of  the  above  classes  ; for  although 
wild,  they  are  no  one’s  property,  and  not  protected  by  law,  and  therefore 
are  not  game.  These,  and  the  various  small  birds,  form  a sort  of  connect- 
ing link  between  game  and  poultry,  and  for  our  purpose  it  is  not  necessary 
to  draw  any  line  between  them,  as  wo  are  dealing  with  all  such  in  relation 
to  the  cuisine.  They  follow,  therefore,  iu  alphabetical  order,  to  facilitate 
reference ; and  later  on,  under  Pood  in  Season,  we  give  the  list,  with 
the  proper  season  for  each  bird  aud  animal. 

Game  is  on  the  whole,  digestible,  and  the  primest  morsels  are  those  in 
which  the  muscles  have  had  least  to  do — for  instance,  in  a snipe  or  wood- 
cock the  legs  are  more  juicy  than  the  wings,  aud  naturally  so,  when  one 
remembers  the  length  of  time  a snipe  will  keep  “ on  the  wing  ” ; a proof 
in  itself  of  the  strength  of  that  part  of  its  body. 

To  attain  perfection  of  flavour,  game  must  hang ; the  actual  length  of 
time  (as  is  pointed  out  under  various  headings  in  the  recipes  that  follow) 
must  depend  upon  a number  of  circumstances ; and  there  is  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  recognised  authorities.  One  says,  A pheasant  more  than 
any  game  wants  hanging— this  is,  perhaps,  admitted  universally— it  will 
keep  twenty  days  iu  a good  airy  larder,  if  the  weather  be  cold  and  dry. 
Another  says,  Hang  your  pheasant  ten  days,  if  the  weather  holds  favour- 
able. but  that  is  about  the  limit.  For  ourselves,  we  would  say  that  it  is 
chiefly  damp  that  assists  putrefaction,  and  so  long  as  the  weather  be  dry, 
and  a current  of  air  can  be  secured,  there  is  no  precise  limit ; but  a watch- 
ful eye  is  needed,  and  the  tastes  of  those  who  will  eat  the  birds  must  be 
ascertained.  One  will  like  it  so  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  decay  are 
apparent ; another  will  wait  until  the  tail  feathers  can  be  readily  detached, 
or  detach  themselves. 

The  right  way  of  hanging  is  of  no  small  importance,  for  if  birds  be 
bundled  together,  the  air  is  excluded,  and  premature  decomposition  sets  in. 
For  this  reason  an  improved  hook,  such  as  is  shown  iu  the  engraving,  is 
very  useful.  The  single  hook  takes  two,  aud  the  double  hook  four  birds. 
Birds  that  are  not  much  mangled  by  shot  will  keep  the  best.  Black  pepper 
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■will  preserve  them  from  flies.  If  there  is  .any  danger  that  they  Mill  not 
keep,  a little  charcoal,  powdered,  should  he  sprinkled  on  them,  a 1 1 c 1 pick- 
ing and  drawing  them.  If  they  appear  spoilt,  they  may  be  brought  lonnd 
sometimes  by  the  aid  of  vinegar  and  water, 
or  borax  and  water,  or  permanganate  of 
potash ; the  last  is  particularly  useful 
for  a hare.  But  unless  necessary,  washing 
game-birds  should  be  avoided ; a wipe 
with  a damp  cloth  is  enough.  Game  that 
is  frozen  will  not  cook  well,  unless  brought 
some  hours  beforehand  into  the  kitchen. 

With  regard  to  the  cooking  of  game, 
not  only  the  time,  but  the  actual  methods 
of  cooking,  and  the  adjuncts  to  the  dish 
vary  greatly  in  different  households.  “ The 
epicure  demands  game  in  its  native  sim- 
plicity,” says  one  writer;  “he  asks  only 
gravy,  and  that  of  the  best.”  “ To  lard  or 
farce  a grouse  or  partridge  is  the  reverse  Fig.  97.— Game  Hooks. 

of  a compliment,  equally  to  the  game 

if  mature,  and  to  the  guest  if  a connoisseur,”  says  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 
This  is  true  no  doubt  to  an  extent  ; game  of  the  best  requires  nothing  to 
heighten  its  flavour,  and  is  spoilt  by  new  flavours  which  destroy  its  own 
savour  and  aroma.  But  foreign  game  (much  of  it  inferior  to  the  native 
article)  is  now  sent  by  shoals  into  England,  and  is  certainly  improved  by 
treatment  of  the  kind  referred  to.  Then  change  is  demanded  by  those  who 
cat  much  game — a few  genuine  epicures  excepted — to  say  nothing  of 
fashion,  which  in  the  craze  for  new  dishes  is  responsible  for  many  that 
appear  at  modern  tables,  and  for  the  base  of  which  a tasteless  piece  of 
meat  would  servo  as  well  as  the  finest  pheasant,  so  completely  is  the  original 
flavour  obscured.  The  thing  is  to  hit  the  happy  medium,  and  to  remember 
that  birds  of  the  tribe  which  are  often  classed  as  “ fishy,”  will  bear  a sauce 
or  gravythatwouldruin.au  English  partridge.  Finally,  we  would  add 
that  in  every  instance,  owing  to  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  time  given 
for  cooking  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate,  particularly  for  roasts. 

Poultry. — -A  writer  has  it  that  “ thousands  who  talk  learnedly  on  the 
subject  of  table  poultry,  have  never  seen  a first-class  bird.”  We  quote 
this,  not  with  a view  to  enter  upon  any  lengthy  disquisition,  but  rather 
because  therein,  in  a nutshell,  lies  the  cause  of  many  a failure  on  the  part  of 
the  cook.  She  opens  a cookery  book ; it  tells  her  to  roast  a fowl  for  a 
certain  time,  or  a chicken,  for  a certain  time,  if  young  and  tender;  but 
what  sort  of  a fowl  or  chicken  P Necessarily,  much  is  left  to  the  common- 
sense  of  the  person  who  is  scanning  the  recipe  ; she  may  be  about  to  deal 
with  the  most  miserable  specimen  of  a bird  that  ever  adorned  (?)  a table 
(and  thousands  such  are  sold  in  large  markets  iu  England  every  week, 
woi’th  nothing  but  to  be  consigned  to  the  stock-pot)  ; or  she  may  possess 
a specimen  which  would  justify  the  remark  that  it  looked  like  a young 
I turkey.  But  between  the  puny  bird,  all  skin  and  bone,  and  a fowl  that 
might  adorn  a luncheon  table  at  Epsom,  there  is  a wide  gulf.  So  far  as  our 
| own  recipes  go,  we  are  assuming  an  average  bird,  either  fowl  or  duck,  goose  or 
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turkey—  such  as  is  obtainable  at  any  good  poulterer’s.  We  would  add  that 
in  baking  any  bird,  extra  time  must  be  allowed  over  roasting.  The  removal 
for  basting,  and  the  loss  of  heat  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the  oven 
door,  necessitate  this. 

There  is  but  little  to  say  about  the  hanging  of  poultry ; it  keeps  so 
short  a time  in  comparison  with  game,  and  requires  nothing  more  than 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  cook.  If  the  least  high  it  is  spoilt.  It  is 
certainly  better  to  cook  a fowl  in  too  fresh  than  iu  too  stale  a condition. 
When  bought  at  a shop  the  purchaser  should  state  if  to  be  cooked  at  once  ; 
then  a bird  in  the  right  condition  will  be  guaranteed,  if  the  poulterer  knows 
his  business.  Poultry  sold  in  the  markets  of  towns,  such  as  is  brought  in 
by  small  dealers  from  the  surrounding  villages,  is  generally  freshly  killed, 
and  wants  a little  hanging.  Those  who  kill  their  own  birds  are  in  the 
happy  position  of  having  them  just  ready  for  the  spit  as  required.  Over- 
fed poultry  is  never  satisfactory ; the  flavour  is  spoilt ; the  fat  melts  in 
the  cooking,  and  serves  no  purpose  but  that  of  swelling  tho  contents  of  tlio 
dripping-pot — by  no  means  a cheap  way  of  so  doing. 

The  small  amount  of  space  allotted  to  some  birds  in  the  following 
pages,  compared  with  that  given  to  others,  is  the  result,  not  of  accident, 
but  design.  Both  game  and  poultry  have  been  so  treated  that  the  sorts 
that  are  cheapest,  and  to  be  had  for  a greater  part  of  the  year,  and  which 
lend  themselves  to  more  variety  of  treatment,  shall  present  themselves  to 
the  reader  in  as  many  forms  as  possible ; while  those  which,  from  their 
costliness,  or  the  short  time  of  their  season,  or  the  fact  that  they  are  best 
when  served  but  in  a few  ways,  necessarily  occupy  but  little  space. 


Birds,  Small,  to  Braise.— 

Required : birds,  stock,  vegetables, 

bacon,  and  garnish.  Cost,  variable. 

Any  edible  birds  may  be  braised. 
They  can  be  stuffed  or  cooked  plainly, 
and  a very  small  quantity  of  stock 
suffices  for  a good  number  if  they  are 
laid  flat  in  a stewpan,  as  it  only  need 
half  cover  them.  A little  bacon  should 
be  put  at  the  bottom  with  chopped 
vegetables,  and  a sheet  of  buttered 
paper,  or  some  bacon  be  laid  over  them. 
In  this  way  they  are  really  less  trouble 
than  roasting,  and  will  be  free  from 
dryness.  When  done,  they  may  be 
glazed,  then  dished  in  a row  on  a 
crouton,  or  potato  block,  with  a garnish 
of  cress.  The  gravy  is  to  be  finished 
off  in  the  usual  way — wine  or  other 
ingredients  being  added  just  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  birds. 

Another  nice  dish  may  be  had  by 
putting  the  birds  on  a dish  with  some 
fried  potatoes  round  them,  and  finishing 
with  little  croutons  spread  with  tomato 


butter.  Many  rice  dishes  are  excellent 
with  small  birds ; they  may  be  put 
upon  a bed  of  rice,  or  it  can  be 
arranged  as  a border,  and  macaroni  is 
also  very  good.  Grilled  tomatoes, 
sliced,  are  always  useful  as  a garnish. 
Reference  to  dishes  of  huger  birds  will 
suggest  other  methods  of  serving  them. 

Birds,  Small,  in  Cases,— Birds 
' that  have  been  either  roasted  or  braised 
look  nice  when  served  in  small  oval 
cases  of  china  or  paper.  If  they  aro 
not  stuffed  before  cooking,  a little 
forcemeat  may  be. cooked  and  put  iu 
the  bottoms  of  the  cases.  The  bird  is 
then  placed  on  the  top,  and  for  those  of 
a homely  sort  some  brown  sauce  over, 
and  a sprinkling  of  fried  crumbs 
finishes  the  dish':  or  a well-made 
tomato  puree  can  be  used  in  place  of 
brown  sauce;  Cost,  variable. 

Another  way.— It  the  birds  are 
boned  and  stuffed,  a little  potato  puiea 
j can  be  put  at  the  bottoms  of  the  cases, 
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and  more  on  the  top.  These  then 
■want  browning  in  a quick  oven,  any 
gravy  being  served  separately. 

Another  way. — French  rolls,  cut 
through,  and  fried  after  hollowing, 
form  suitable  cases ; each  half  takes  a 
small  bird.  The  bottom  and  sides 
should  be  coated  with  forcemeat  or  a 
little  thick  sauce,  and  the  rolls  should 
be  nicely  arranged  on  a hot  dish,  with 
a garnish  of  salad.  ( See  Dresden 
Patties,  Croutons,  and  Croustades.) 

Black  Cock,  Roasted.— This 
bird  is  hard,  dry,  and  flavourless,  if 
not  well  hung ; but  the  flavour  is 
remarkably  fine  when  it  has  been  kept 
until  it  shows  signs  of  having  been 
hung  enough.  Pick  and  draw,  but  do 
not  wash  the  inside ; a dry  cloth  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary.  Truss  it  like 
a fowl.  Some  like  the  head  under  the 
wing,  but  the  former  mode  is  more 
general.  Place  it  before  a brisk  fire, 
and  baste  unsparingly  with  butter  till 
done.  It  will  take  nearly  one  hour,  if 
a fine  bird,  but  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  will  be  enough  forone  of  moderate 
size.  Dip  a piece  of  thick  toast  into  a 
little  lemon  juice,  and  lay  it  in  the 
dripping  pan  under  the  bird  ten  minutes 
before  it  is  to  be  taken  from  the  fire. 
Serve  with  the  toast  under,  and  a rich 
brown  gravy  and  bread  sauce.  Cost, 
about  6s.  per  brace ; but  English  birds 
are  often  higher,  while  the  foreign 
game  which  succeeds  the  English,  is 
sometimes  to  be  had  much  cheaper. 

Black  Cock,  Stewed.  — Joint 
the  black  cock  in  the  same  way  as  an 
ordinary  fowl,  and  fry  in  plenty  of 
butter  until  nicely  browned,  with  a 
dove  of  garlic,  which  should  be  removed 
before  the  stewing  is  commenced.  Put 
a small  wineglassful  of  stock  and 
two  of  port,  and  a seasoning  of  salt 
and  pepper  into  the  frying-pan  with 
the  butter,  make  a nice  gravy,  then 
put  the  black  cock  into  a stewpan, 
pour  the  gravy  over,  and  simmer  very 
gently  about  half  an  hour,  or  until 
tender.  Serve  the  meat  high  on  the 
dish,  and  the  gravy  with  sippets  of 
toast  around  it.  Old  birds  are  best 


done  in  this  way  ; they  require  more 
time.  Cost,  as  above. 

Black  cock  can  also  be  served  with 
watercress,  or  in  other  ways  given  for 
pheasant.  A very  good  salmi  may  be 
made  from  black  game. 

Capercailzie  Pat6. — Required  : 
a capercailzie,  butter,  meat,  wine, 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  about 
7s.,  but  variable. 

For  this  a young  bird  is  very 
necessary ; if  old  it  will  be  tough, 
and,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its 
food,  very  unpalatable  also.  Let  it 
hang  for  a short  time,  then  proceed  as 
follows.  Cut  off  the  flesh,  or  bone  the 
bird  entirely,  and  divide  the  flesh  into 
dice  ; fry  these  a pale  colour  in  good 
butter,  then  season  with  a little  light 
wine  and  vinegar,  a small  onion, 
chopped,  salt,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg, 
and  leave  for  a few  hours.  Pass 
through  a mincer  four  ounces  of  veal, 
the  same  of  pork,  and  half  a pound  of 
beef  ; mix  in  five  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs, seasoning  to  taste,  the  yolks 
of  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  small, 
and  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs.  Grease 
a pate  mould  well,  put  some  sliced 
bacon  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and 
pack  in  the  meat  and  seasoning  in 
alternate  layers  ; press  them  in  well. 
Put  more  bacon  on  the  top,  and  pour 
over  some  light  wine,  as  much  as  it 
will  absorb.  Let  it  stand  for  a few 
hours,  first  placing  slices  of  lemon  over, 
then  cover  it  well,  and  cook  it  in  a 
water  bath  for  three  to  four  hours. 
When  done,  take  away  the  lemon,  add 
a little  more  wine  in  which  a morsel  of 
gelatine  has  been  dissolved,  and  serve 
when  quite  cold. 

Capercailzie,  Roasted.  (See 
Grouse.) — Roast  in  the  same  way,  with 
due  allowance  for  the  size  of  the  bird. 
Cost,  about  3s.  to  4s. ; sometimes  more. 

Chickens. — These  may  be  had  all 
the  year  round.  No  form  of  animal 
food  is  so  tender  and  digestible  as  the 
flesh  of  a chicken.  Choose  dark-legged 
ones  for  roasting,  and  singe  them,  as  it 
makes  the  flesh  firmer.  (For  recipes 
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other  than  those  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  see  Fowl  ; also  the  section 
on  Invalid  Cookery.  In  the  latter  are 
some  dishes  that  may  he  served  at  the 
family  table,  where  children  or  delicate 
persons  have  to  be  considered.)  The 
cost  of  chickens  is  variable  ; the  quality 
rules  it  to  an  extent,  but  the  weather, 
and  other  “markets”  (as  when  game 
is  scarce)  make  a good  deal  of 
difference  to  the  poultry  market. 
Generally,  chickens  are  the  dearest  in 
the  spring,  and  cheapest  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  ; from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  Gd. 
may  be  given  as  average  prices. 

Chicken  and  Artichokes.— 

Required : a chicken,  artichoke  bot- 
toms, puree,  and  sauce.  Cost,  about 
5s.  Gd. 

Take  a tin  of  artichoke  bottoms, 
heat  them,  and  place  them  round 
a hot  dish.  Pour  over  them  some 
melted  butter.  In  the  middle  of  the 
dish  put  an  artichoke  puree,  and  dish 
a boiled  or  stewed  bird  on  it.  Pour 
more  melted  butter  over,  and  sprinkle 
the  breast  with  the  cooked  liver,  sieved, 
and  a little  chopped  fennel  or  parsley. 
Egg  sauce  is  also  very  good  with  the 
above,  and  many  other  purees  can  be 
so  served  in  the  centre  of  the  dish. 

Chicken,  Boiled.  — A boiled 
chicken  should  be  compact  in  appear- 
ance, beautifully  white,  and  served 
with  a good  sauce.  Under  the  head  of 
Poultry,  Boiled,  are  full  directions  for 
the  method.  The  nicest  sauces  should 
be  selected,  where  expense  is  not  an 
object,  for  a hot  bird ; such  as  supreme, 
veloute,  volaille,  &c.  ; and  for  a cold 
bird  we  recommend  any  of  the  delicate 
sauces  into  which  cream  enters.  If  a 
vegetable  sauce,  as  celery,  is  chosen,  it 
should  be  as  good  as  possible  ; creamy, 
nice  in  colour,  and  delicately  flavoured. 
The  same  is  true  of  a puree.  Time, 
in  proportion  to  size ; from  half-an- 
hour  to  forty  minutes  on  an  average  ; 
but  a fine  bird  will  take  longer. 
(See  Chicken,  Roasted.)  The  breast 
always  looks  nicer,  supposing  the  sauce 
to  be  white,  for  some  little  garnish ; 
chopped  parsley,  sieved  egg  yolk,  sieved 


liver,  &c.,  according  to  taste  and  the 
nature  of  the  sauce. 

Chicken  Cutlets,  French.— 

Required:  a chicken,  bread,  cheese, 
seasoning,  egg,  sauce,  and  a vegetable 
puree.  Cost,  from  3s.  Gd.  upwards, 
exclusive  of  the  vegetables. 

Prepare  these  by  jointing  and  skin- 
ning a cooked  bird.  Season  some 
bread-crumbs  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese ; sprinkle  the  chicken  with 
cayenne,  ground  mace  or  nutmeg,  and 
a little  white  pepper;  cover  with 
beaten  egg  and  some  of  the  crumbs ; 
repeat  this  in  half-an-hour ; then  fry 
them  brown,  and  sprinkle  with  grated 
cheese.  Dish  round  a puree  of  sorrel 
or  spinach,  and  send  some  white  sauce, 
made  from  the  chicken  bones  and 
flavoured  with  cheese,  to  table  with 
them. 

Another  ivay. — Season  the  crumbs 
with  herbs,  as  varied  as  possible,  and 
serve  with  sauce  herbaee,  or  a nice  cold 
sauce ; see  recipes. 

Chicken,  Devilled.— Required  : 
a chicken,  butter,  and  seasoning  as  be- 
low. Cost,  from  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd.,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  size  of  bird. 

Mix  together  butter,  French  and  Eng- 
lish mustard,  a morsel  of  anchovy  paste, 
a dust  of  cayenne  and  white  pepper,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  some  grated  lemon 
peel.  The  mixture  should  be  creamy ; 
the  quantity  of  seasoning  is  best  regu- 
lated by  taste ; some  may  like  the 
addition  of  chutney.  (See  other  recipes 
for  devilled  meats.)  Skin  and  score  the 
flesh  of  a cooked  bird,  and  rub  the 
paste  in  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is 
wanted.  .Then  dip  in  oil  or  clarified 
butter,  and  broil  or  grill,  and  serve 
very  hot,  on  a dish  paper  or  napkin. 

Chicken,  Fricasseed 
(American).— Required : a chicken, 
stock,  seasoning,  thickening,  eggs,  and 
pork,  as  below.  Cost,  about  4s. 

Cut  up  a nice  chicken  into  joints; 
cover  it  with  warm  white  stock  or 
water ; add  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
pickled  pork,  and  boil  up  (bring  to  the 
boil  gently),  then  put  in  some  chopped 
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parsley,  a large  onion,  minced  and 
scalded,  and  some  white  pepper  and  a 
grate  of  nutmeg.  Go  on  cooking  until 
tender’,  an  hour  is  the  average,  then 
stir  in  half  a cup  of  cream,  a good 
tablespoonful  and  a half  of  flour  mixed 
with  milk  to  a paste,  and  more  season- 
ing if  needed.  Boil  up  for  ten  minutes, 
stir  in  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  two  raw 
egg3,  and  serve  in  a minute  or  two  on 
a very  hot  dish.  Fowls,  if  quite  old, 
may  be  made  tender  this  way.  They 
should  be  covered  with  cold  stock,  and 
the  pork  should  be  put  in  when  they 
are  half  done ; they  may  take  from  two 
to  four  hours,  but  with  care  will 
yield  a savoury  and  excellent  dish. 
The  success  of  the  dish  will  be  more 
certain  if  the  joints  be  laid  in  lemon 
juice  for  an  hour  before  cooking:  in 
this  case,  the  cream,  flour,  and  eggs, 
should  be  separately  heated  (the  cream 
and  flour  first  boiled  together),  and  the 
contents  of  the  two  pans  well  amalga- 
mated just  before  sending  to  table. 
This  is  simply  to  prevent  the  curdling 
of  the  sauce,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
lemon  juice. 

Chicken,  Fried. — Required  : a 
chicken, egg, crumbs,  seasoning,  and  gar- 
nish. Cost,  from  3s.  upwards  on  average. 

Steam  a chicken,  whole,  until 
three  parts  done  ; let  it  get  cold,  then 
joint  it.  Melt  some  oil,  hutter,  or 
clarified  fat  in  a frying-pan  ; let  it 
heat  in  the  usual  way,  then  put  in  the 
chicken,  which  should  be  coated  with 
egg  and  fine  cracker  crumbs,  mixed 
with  seasoning.  Turn  the  pieces  over 
until  brown  and  crisp  ; pile  them  on  a 
hot  napkin  laid  on  a dish  ; fry  a few 
sprigs  of  parsley,  and  garnish  the 
chicken  with  it. 

A still  better  way  is  to  use  a pan  of 
fat,  in  which  immersion  for  a few 
seconds  only  is  required.  The  chicken 
should  then  be  steamed  until  nearly 
done.  For  a very  superior  dish  remove 
the  skin. 

Chicken,  Fried  (American). 

—Required : a chicken,  some  pork,  a 
gill  each  of  cream  and  milk,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  3s. 


For  this  the  bird  must  be  very 
young  ; much  younger  than  those  that 
are  usually  sold  in  poulterers’  shbps  ; 
so  tender,  in  fact,  that  the  bones  could 
almost  be  eaten  as  readily  as  the 
chicken.  After  washing  and  drying, 
joint  it,  and  flour  well.  Fry  some 
strips  of  fat,  salt  pork,  until  plenty 
of  fat  to  fry  the  chicken  has  run 
out.  Put  in  the  chicken,  and  turn  it 
about  until  both  sides  are  well  browned. 
Make  gravy  in  the  pan  by  boiling  up 
cream  and  milk,  with  flour  and  chop- 
ped parsley  ; pour  this  over,  and  serve 
hot.  The  sauce  can  be  omitted  if 
preferred. 

Chicken  and  Macaroni, 
Moulded. — Required : six  ounces  of 
cooked  chicken,  three  ounces  of  boiled 
ham  or  bacon,  three  ounces  of  boiled 
tongfte,  calf’s  or  sheep’s,  three  ounces 
and  a half  of  pipe  macaroni,  eggs, 
cream,  stock,  sauce,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  lOd. 

Mince  all  the  meat  together;  boil 
down  the  chicken  bones,  and  cook  the 
macaroni  in  the  liquor  thus  obtained 
until  half  done ; then  cut  it  up,  and  add 
it  to  the  meat.  Season  nicely  according 
to  taste.  Add  two  beaten  eggs,  and  half 
a gill  of  ci’eam,  with  a tablespoonful  of 
bread-crumbs  soaked  in  stock.  Put  the 
mixture  in  a plain  mould,  well  buttered; 
cover  with  paper,  and  cook  in  half  its 
depth  of  boiling  water  until  firm,  about 
fifty  minutes.  Turn  out,  and  pour 
round  it  any  sauce  such  as  would  be 
served  with  boiled  fowls : oyster, 

celery,  or  mushroom  will  be  found 
excellent ; so  is  liver  and  lemon  sauce, 
or  a plain  white  sauce,  made  from 
the  bones  and  skin,  will  better  suit 
some  tastes.  The  chicken  liquor  will 
come  in  for  soup  ; it  will  gain  rather 
than  lose  by  the  boilingof  themacaroni. 
Vermicelli  can  bo  used ; it  wants  but  a 
few  minutes’  preliminary  boiling. 

Chicken,  Marinaded  and 
Fried.— Cut  a cold  roasted  chicken 
into  neat  joints,  season  them  well  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  strew  over  them 
chopped  onion  and  parsley,  and  soak 
them  for  an  hour  in  equal  parts  of 
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lemon  juice  and  oil.  Turn  them  fre- 
quently. Drain  them,  and  dip  each 
piece  in  good  frying  hatter,  and  plunge 
into  hot  fat,  enough  to  produce  a golden 
brown,  crisp  coating,  almost  instantly. 
Garnish  with  fried  parsley,  and  dish 
on  a napkin.  Cost,  about  4s. 

Chicken,  with  Mushroom 
Puree. — Required  : a chicken,  sauce 
as  below,  a puree  of  mushrooms,  crou- 
tons and  bacon.  Cost,  about  5s. 

Boil  thetrimmingsof  a chicken  with  a 
morsel  of  ham,  a few  slices  of  vegetables, 
and  a sprig  of  thyme  and  parsley,  in  a 
quart  of  water  until  reduced  to  a gill. 
.Strain,  and  mix  with  it  a gill  of  cream, 
boiling.  Have  ready'  a good-sized 
chicken,  boiled  ; pour  the  sauce  over  — 
it  may  be  thickened  with  arrowroot  or 
l’oux,  just  as  preferred.  A good  deal 
of  this  will  run  on  to  the  dish.  Then 
pour  over  the  chicken  some  thick, 
creamy,  mushroom  puree.  (See  recipe 
in  chapter  on  Guessed  Vegetables.) 
Prepare  some  little  croutons ; coat 
them  with  the  mushroom  puree,  and 
put  on  each  a little  pile  of  cooked 
bacon,  cut  small,  and  mixed  with  the 
liver  of  the  bird,  cooked  and  sieved. 
Put  a bit  of  parsley  on  each,  and  use 
them  for  garnishing — some  on  the 
breast,  the  rest  on  the  dish.  A fowl  is 
excellent  thus  served  ; it  can  bo  stuffed 
with  forcemeat,  mushroom  or  herb,  if 
liked.  Time  to  boil  the  chicken,  from 
forty7  minutes  ; less  if  small. 

Chicken  in  Rice.— Required  : a 
chicken,  some  milk,  and  white  sauce, 
a teacupful  of  rice,  garnish  and  season- 
ing as  below.  Cost,  about  4s. 

Wash  and  blanch  the  rice,  then  cook 
it  in  milk  to  cover,  with  a little  salt, 
some  white  peppercorns,  and  a blade 
of  mace.  When  the  milk  is  absorbed, 
put  a gill  of  sauce,  economical  be- 
chamel. Add  to  it  some  cooked,  lean 
ham  in  dice,  or  passed  through  a min- 
cer, a couple  of  hard-boiled  eggs  in 
dice,  and  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Boil  a chicken,  cut  it  up 
while  hot,  and  mask  it  with  bechamel, 
or  good  white  sauce.  Pile  it  up,  and 
form  a wall  of  rice  round  it.  Put  the 


best  joints  at  the  top.  This  is  econo- 
mical and  excellent.  It  may  be 
much  elaborated  by  garnishing  the  top 
with  more  eggs,  and  fancy-shaped 
pieces  of  ham,  warmed  between  two 
plates  over  boiling  water,  or  with 
truffles.  The  rice  will  require  an  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours.  The  chicken 
will  take  from  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour.  Both  must  be  ready 
at  the  same  time. 

Chicken  and  Rice  (Spanish). 

— Required : a chicken,  a gill  of  olive  • 
oil,  a couple  of  onions,  half  a pound  of 
rice,  a pint  of  stock,  salt  and  red 
pepper,  tomatoes,  and  a head  of  garlic. 
Cost,  about  3s.  9d. 

Make  the  oil  hot,  cut  up  the  best 
parts  of  the  bird  and  cook  it  in 
the  oil  to  a pale  brown,  make  stock 
with  inferior  portions.  The  onions, 
with  the  tomatoes,  a couple  or  three, 
are  to  be  fried  a little  in  another 
pan.  Then  the  whole,  with  the  washed 
rice,  are  to  be  boiled  until  tender ; the 
liquor  should  be  absorbed  by  the  rice, 
which  must  be  pci-fectly  soft.  This 
needs  care ; the  best  way  to  avoid 
burning  is  to  set  the  jar  in  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  after  all  the  materials 
are  mixed ; or  to  use  a double  sauce- 
pan. Any'  nice  plain  stock,  may  be 
used,  but  white  stock,  as  No.  9,  is 
the  best. 

Chicken,  Roasted.— A young 
chicken  wants  very  careful  handling ; 
the  flesh  is  tender  and  soon  tears; 
indeed,  the  entire  appearance  may  be 
readily  spoilt  unless  this  be  remem- 
bered in  the  plucking  and  trussing. 
No  stuffing  is  needed,  though  some 
prefer  it ; then  a delicately-flavoured 
forcemeat  should  be  used.  A lump  of 
butter,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  some  powdered  herbs  if  liked, 
should  be  put  in  when  not  stuffed. 
Truss  just  like  a fowl,  and  cover  the 
breast  with  greased  paper.  Baste  well, 
and  let  the  tint  acquired  be  a very 
delicate,  even  brown.  Froth  it  nicely7 
in  the  usual  way7,  but  take  especial 
care  that  the  breast  is  not  dried.  Time, 
very  variable ; a small  bird  may  be 
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done  in  twenty  to  thirty  minutes ; a 
fine  one — a chicken  in  point  of  age,  hut 
a fowl  with  respect  to  size — may  take 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  longer. 
Serve  and  carve  like  a fowl,  unless 
very  small,  then  cut  up  pigeon-fashion. 
Cost,  from  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  liver  with 
some  herb3  in  chicken  stock  ; pound  it 
with  a boned  anchovy,  the  grated  peel 
of  a lemon,  the  yolks  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  a little  pepper,  and 
stir  it  into  half  a pint  of  good  melted 
butter ; put  in  a tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice  last  thing.  Pour  this  over  the 
chicken,  and  garnish  with  lemons  in 
slices. 

Chicken  and  Tomatoes. — Re- 
quired : a chicken,  white  sauce,  tomato 
butter,  whole  tomatoes,  bacon,  and 
croutons.  Cost,  about  5s.  to  5s.  6d. 

Boil  a chicken,  and  pour  over  it  some 
rich  white  sauce,  thick  enough  to  coat  it. 
Prepare  some  tomato  butter,  and  while 
hot,  decorate  the  bird,  letting  the  white 
sauce  show  through.  Cut  some  round 
croutons,  and  lay  on  each  a small  slice 
of  cooked  bacon  the  same  size,  and  coat 
them  with  the  tomato  butter.  Put 
these  round  the  chicken,  with  small 
whole  tomatoes,  nicely  fried  or  stewed, 
in  between.  This  is  a very  delicate 
and  much-liked  dish. 

Cygnet,  to  Roast.— Required  : 
a cygnet,  stuffing  and  gravy  as  below, 
and  some  red  currant  jelly.  Cost,  un- 
certain, the  birds  being  seldom  sold. 

Truss  this  bird  in  the  same  way  as  a 
goose.  Make  a stuffing  of  three  pounds 
of  beef,  fat  and  lean  together,  chop  it 
small  with  three  boiled  onions,  add 
three  ounces  of  butter,  a tablespoonful 
of  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  a 
whole  nutmeg  grated.  Pound  it 
smoothly  in  a mortar,  stuff  the  cygnet, 
and  sew  it  up  securely  to  prevent  the 
gravy  escaping.  The  amount  of  stuff- 
ing must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  bird.  It  is  generally  cooked 
in  the  same  way  as  haunch  of  venison, 
with  a thick  crust  over  it,  but  this  is 
unnecessary.  The  gravy  may  be  kept 
by  covering  it  with  paper  from  tho 
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outset,  heating  it  gradually  through, 
basting  it  patiently  and  thoroughly, 
and  when  it  is  nearly  finished  removing 
the  paper,  and  bringing  it  near  the  fire 
to  brown.  Send  it  to  table  with  a 
sauce  made  of  equal  quantities  of  good 
wine  and  beef  gravy.  Red  currant 
jelly,  hot  and  cold,  should  also  be 
served  with  it.  Cygnets  should  be 
roasted  at  or  before  Christmas,  after 
which  time  they  decidedly  deteriorate 
in  quality.  They  make  a very  hand- 
some and  delicious  dish.  Time  to 
roast,  from  two  to  three  hours  on  an 
average.  Many  years  ago  the  swan 
was  regarded  as  a very  fashionable 
dish  ; only  now  and  then  does  it  ap- 
pear at  modem  tables.  The  flesh  is 
highly  appreciated,  as  a rule.  Only 
young  birds,  or  cygnets,  are  chosen  for 
cooking. 

Duck. — A full  breast,  supple  feet, 
and  clear  skin,  should  be  sought  in  a 
duck.  “ A young  farmyard  duck,  fat- 
tened at  liberty,  but  cleansed  by  being 
shut  up  for  two  or  three  days,  and  fed 
on  barley-meal  and  water  ” is  said  to  be 
the  best.  Two  small,  young  ducks 
make  a better  dish  than  one  large,  hard- 
fleshed  drake,  which,  as  a rule,  is  most 
fit  for  a stew.  Ducks  should  hang  for 
a few  days  when  the  weather  permits. 
Cost,  about  2s.  Gd.  to  4s.  each  for  ducks. 
Ducklings  (or  young  ducks),  are  a little 
less,  except  early  in  the  year,  but  the 
price  varies  according  to  the  quality 
and  season.  Size  and  weight,  combined 
with  youth,  are  aimed  at  in  feeding  for 
the  table. 

Duck,  to  Carve. — In  carving  a 
duck,  due  regard  must  be  had  to  its 
size  and  condition ; a large,  fat  duck 
may  be  cut  up  like  a goose,  viz.,  in 
thin  slices  from  the  breast,  then  the 
wings  are  removed ; the  carver  should, 
however,  leave  part  of  the  side  of  the 
breast  attached  to  each  wing.  Next 
the  legs  are  cut  off,  then  the  neck-bone. 
The  breast-bone  is  separated  by  cutting 
through  the  sides,  and  the  back-bone 
is  divided  in  two  by  cutting  downwards. 
But  in  the  case  of  a poor,  skinny  duck, 
to  attempt  to  cut  slices  from  the  breast 
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is  to  betray  its  condition ; then  the 
wings  should  come  off  at  starting. 
With  each  helping  some  stuffing  should 
he  served,  the  skin  being  first  cut 
across  between  the  legs,  that  it  may  be 
taken  out  with  a spoon. 

Duck,  Boiled. — “ A duck  boiled 
is  a duck  spoiled,”  is  an  old  proverb, 
but  had  the  originator  lived  in  the 
north  of  Wales  it  never  would  have 
been  uttered.  There  they  boil  ducks 
often  and  well,  but  they  salt  them  first, 
and  serve  them  smothered  with  onion 
sauce.  Time  to  simmer  gently,  thirty 
to  forty  minutes. 

Duck,  Boned  and  Stuffed.— 

Required  : a duck,  stuffing,  a chestnut 
puree,  and  some  wine.  Cost,  from  4s. 
to  5s.,  according  to  season. 

This  must  be  boned  carefully,  or 
the  skin  will  break.  The  breast  only 
may  be  boned  if  preferred.  The 
stuffing  may  be  one  of  the  usual 
kinds  given  for  duck,  or  it  can  be 
composed  of  veal  sausage  meat,  with 
a fourth  its  weight  of  suet,  the 
same  of  bread-crumbs,  and  well  fla- 
voured with  mixed  herbs  and  chives, 
then  made  into  a moist  paste  with 
cream  and  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg.  It 
should  then  be  braised,  or  very  nicely 
roasted.  Put  the  bones  on  with  a 
quart  of  water,  the  same  herbs  used  in 
the  stuffing,  some  peppercorns,  and  a 
bit  of  lean  ham,  and  stew  down  to  half 
a pint.  When  the  duck  is  done,  put 
round  it  a rich  puree  of  chestnuts, 
moistened  with  some  of  the  gravy  ; the 
rest  is  to  be  thickened,  and  flavoured 
with  half  a glass  of  sherry,  and  served 
in  a tureen. 

Duck,  Braised,  with  Green 
Peas. — Required  : a duck,  peas, 

onions,  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 

Prepare  and  cook  as  for  turnips 
{see  the  following  recipe),  using  green 
peas  instead  of  the  small  slices  of 
turnips.  Fry  two  onions  in  butter 
till  they  are  of  a pale  brown,  and 
boil  them  to  a thick  saucet  with  some 


of  the  gravy  from  the  duck.  Sc-asorl 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  with 
the  peas  laid  under  the  duck,  and  the 
gravy  over.  Time,  one  hour  for  duck; 
peas,  half  an  hour.  Use  one  quart  of 
peas. 

Duck,  Braised,  with  Tur- 
nips.—Required:  a duck,  a few  slices 
of  bacon,  seasoning,  vegetables,  wine, 
butter,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  from  4s. 
to  4 s.  Gd. 

Prepare  a duck  as  if  for  roasting. 
Line  a small  pan  just  large  enough 
for  the  duck,  with  slices  of  bacon. 
Strew  over  the  bottom  a little  parsley, 
chives,  thyme,  and  lemon  peel.  Lay 
in  the  duck,  and  add  a carrot  cut 
into  strips,  an  cnion  stuck  with  three 
cloves,  some  pepper  and  stock,  with  a 
glass  of  white  wine.  Baste  frequently, 
and  simmer  an  hour  or  till  done.  Fry 
some  slices  of  turnip  in  butter  to  a 
light  brown,  drain,  and  add  them  to 
the  stewpan,  after  removing  the  duck, 
which  should  be  kept  hot.  When  the 
turnips  are  tender  remove  them  and 
strain  the  gravy,  thickening  with  a 
little  roux  or  browned  hour.  Put  the 
duck  on  a dish,  with  the  hot  gravy 
over,  and  garnish  with  the  turnips. 

Duck,  with  Burgundy.— Roast 
a nice  duck  as  usual,  but  do  not  stuff 
it.  When  it  comes  to  table,  cut  it 
across  in  several  places,  breast,  legs, 
and  wings,  and  sprinkle  a pinch  of  salt, 
white  pepper,  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
cayenne  into  the  furrows.  Have  ready 
a gill  of  good  Burgundy,  heated  to 
prevent  chilling  the  duck,  and  pour  it 
slowly  over  the  bird.  Cover  for  one 
minute  after  basting  a few  times  with 
the  wine  and  gravy,  then  serve.  Those 
to  whom  this  dish  is  novel  will  find  it 
worth  trying.  The  gravy  should  be 
good.  Stock  No.  16  or  17  may  be 
used  for  the  foundation  ; see  Gravy 
for  Ducks;  and  add  the  flavouring 
ingredients  therein  mentioned  : thicken 
with  brown  roux,  and  when  boiled  up 
as  thick  as  good  cream,  add  half  a gill 
of  Burgundy  to  a pint  of  gravy. 

Almost  needless  to  add,  the  duck 
must  come  to  table  piping  hot,  and  the 
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cover  should  be  well  heated;  should  it 
become  chilled  by  waiting  it  will  be 
spoilt.  Cost,  about  4s.  to  4s.  Gd. 

Duck,  with.  Burta.  (See  Fowl 
and  Bukta.) — A duck  cooked  in  any 
approved  fashion  is  very  good  eating 
served  with  the  preparation  of  rice 
given  in  the  recipe  named.  Many 
other  rice  dishes  given  in  a later 
chapter  can  be  served  with  duck. 

Duck,  with  Cabbage.— Re- 
quired : a duck,  a cabbage,  a few  ounces 
of  fat  bacon,  and  lean  ham,  about  half 
a pound  of  sausages,  seasoning,  vege- 
tables, and  stock  as  under.  Cost,  about 
4s.  to  4 s.  Gd. 

First  put  a young  cabbage  in  boil- 
ing water,  salted;  in  five  minutes 
drain  and  press  it.  Put  some  fat 
bacon  in  a stewpan  to  cover  the 
bottom;  brown  a trussed  duck  in  it, 
put  a bit  of  loan  ham  under,  after 
browning,  with  cabbage  on,  then  put 
the  duck  in  with  more  cabbage  over, 
and  some  little  sausages  round  it.  Put 
sweet  herbs  in  to  flavour,  with  cloves 
and  peppercorns,  a slice  or  two  of 
onion,  and  carrot  and  turnip  if  handy. 
Moisten  with  a little  stock  or  gravy, 
cover,  and  cook  until  done,  turning  the 
sausages  as  required.  Serve  with  the 
ham  in  strips  laid  with  the  sausages 
round  the  duck.  The  cabbage  should 
bo  put  under  the  duck. 

This  dish  requires  care;  it  is  then 
much  nicer  than  might  be  imagined 
from  the  reading  of  the  recipe. 

Diick,  Devilled  (French).— 

Required  : a duck,  gravy,  and  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  from  3s.  to  4s.  on  an 
average. 

Cut  a very  tender  duck  straight 
down  the  middle.  Prick  the  flesh 
all  over  with  a skewer,  and  rub  into 
it  some  French  mustard,  cayenne, 
white  pepper,  salt,  and  hot  chutney. 
Broil  it  very  steadily  at  a clear  fire  for 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  It  must 
be  brushed  over  with  oil  or  butter 
: from  time  to  time.  Have  ready  a 
i gravy  made  from  equal  measures  of 
good  stock  and  wine,  and  to  half  a 
pint  add  a pinch  of  salt  and  sugar,  a 


tablcspoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup.  Boil 
up,  and  strain  over  the  duck.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  watercress. 

A duck  may  be  left  whole,  anil 
seasoned  in  the  same  way,  then  roasted 
or  braised,  the  same  gravy  being  used. 
In  almost  any  way  it  will  commend 
itself  to  those  who  appreciate  piquant 
dishes.  Or  it  may  be  left  whole  and 
broiled,  and  instead  of  serving  gravy 
with  it,  send  some  tartare  sauce  or 
tomato  butter  to  table,  and  if  liked, 
some  apple  pure'e,  made  by  mixing  a 
gill  of  apple  sauce  with  a teaspoonful 
of  curry  paste,  a tablespoonful  of  thick 
brown  sauce,  and  a small  onion  fried 
and  chopped.  Any  sort  of  hot  pickles 
may  go  to  table  with  devilled  duck. 
Sweet  mango  chutney  is  also  a very 
good  relish. 

Duck  Giblets. — Prepare  these  by 
taking  the  gall  bag  from  the  liver,  and 
any  green-looking  portion  away ; cut 
through  the  gizzard  gently,  and  peel 
off  the  outside,  which  is  the  part  used 
(the  inside  is  a bag  which  has  to  be 
thrown  away;  tho  contents  of  it  are 
little  stones,  and  if  cut  into,  the  wash- 
ing of  tho  inter-part  is  more  difficult). 
Scald  tho  head,  and  remove  oyos  and 
bill ; pick  and  wash  it  well,  also  the 
other  parts,  pinions  and  neck,  &c.  Cut 
them  up  small,  and  then  proceed  as 
directed  for  duck  gravy  ; or  they  will 
make  a pie,  which  see.  If  used  for 
gravy,  they  can  be  served  in  sauce  or 
gravy  as  a separate  dish;  that  is  to 
say,  after  some  of  the  goodness  and 
flavour  have  been  extracted  by  the 
gravy  which  is  to  be  served  with  the 
roast  duck,  the  giblets  are  by  no  means 
exhausted,  as  would  be  a piece  of  gravy 
beef  after  the  same  treatment.  Even 
if  served  with  only  a little  stock  or 
gravy  to  moisten  them,  with  some 
apple  sauce  and  fried  onions,  they  are 
very  good  eating.  ( See  also  Goose 
Giblets,  and  Duck,  Roasted,  Ameri- 
can.) 

Duck  Giblets,  Devilled. — Cook 
the  giblets  until  almost  done,  then 
take  them  up,  and  score  them  ; rub  in 
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a little  ginger,  cayenne,  and  mustard  ; 
re-lieat  them  in  a little  sauce  or  gravy, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

Dusk,  Hashed. — Required : the 
remains  of  a duck,  macaroni,  cheese, 
tomato  pulp,  gravy,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  exclusive  of  the  duck,  about  Is. 

This  is  a simple  and  savoury  dish. 
Mix  together  enough  gravy  (served 
with  the  duck)  and  tomato  pulp  to 
cover  the  pieces,  which  should  be  cut 
up  neatly.  Heat  all  together  ; the  sauce 
first,  then  put  in  the  duck.  For  half 
a duck,  stir  in  first  before  serving- 
seasoning  to  taste,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Put  a border 
of  boiled  macaroni  round  the  dish ; 
over  this  pour  a little  cheese  sauce 
and  put  tho  duck  and  sauce  in 
the  middle.  There  should  bo  only 
enough  sauce  to  coat  tho  joints,  and  it 
should  be  as  thick  as  good  cream. 
Brown  roux  is  the  best  thickening 
for  it. 

Another  way. — Fry  a good-sized 
onion,  a bay  leaf  and  some  parsley ; 
add  a pint  of  stock,  good,  such  as 
No.  4 ; cook  for  a few  minutes,  put  in 
a tomato  broken  up,  and  cook  for  ten 
minutes  more.  Thicken  with  roux, 
then  pass  through  a sieve.  Re-heat 
half  or  throe  parts  of  a duck  in  this, 
and  put  round  the  dish  some  ov.al 
croCltons,  spread  with  brown  onion 
sauce  flavoured  with  powdered  sage. 

Duck,  Hashed,  Rich.— Make 
enough  olive  sauce  to  cover  the  joints, 
the  skin  being  first  taken  off,  and  used 
in  making  the  sauce.  Let  the  duck 
heat  through  in  the  sauce,  and  serve 
in  a ring  of  fried  bread.  Garnish  with 
olives  and  croutons. 

Duck  Hot  Pot.— Required  : a 
duck,  a dozen  little  dumplings,  a dozen 
potatoes  of  medium  size,  three  large 
apples,  one  onion,  seasoning,  and  gravy. 
Cost,  about  4s. 

Cut  up  the  duck  ; see  that  it  is  very 
clean  ; half  cook  and  slice  the  pota- 
toes, scald  and  chop  the  onion,  and 
grate  or  chop  the  apples.  Make  the 
dumplings  from  good  suet  crust,  the 


size  of  a walnut.  Butter  a hot  pot 
dish  very  liberally  ; put  the  above  in 
layers,  having  potatoes  bottom,  then 
duck  with  onions  and  apples,  and  salt 
and  pepper  ; then  dumplings  here  and 
there,  and  so  on  until  the  top  is  reached; 
that  must  be  farmed  of  potatoes.  Pour 
gravy  from  the  giblets,  stewed  to  rays, 
over  all.  Cover  the  pot,  and  cook  like  a 
jugged  have,  in  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
for  two  hours  or  rather  more.  Turn  out 
in  a hot  dish,  and  put  all  round  some 
more  potatoes,  parboiled,  and  finished 
by  browning  in  a good  oven.  More 
dumplings  will  also  be  an  acquisition  if 
the  party  be  a large  one,  composed  of 
children. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  superior 
to  the  above.  Here  and  there,  on  every 
layer,  put  a few  strips  of  pickled  pork, 
and  sprinkle  the  whole  with  a little 
sage  and  parsley- —very  little,  or  it  will 
be  too  strong ; a morsel  of  nutmeg 
further  improves  it.  These  dishes  arc 
similar  to  the  American  pot  pics,  and 
very  good  they  will  be  found. 

Duck,  with  Olive  Sauce.— 

A roasted  duck  with  olive  sauce  (for 
which  see  recipe)  is  a popular  dish. 
Olive  gravy  is  also  very  good;  it  can 
be  made  by  preparing  the  olives  as 
directed  for  sauce,  and  adding  them 
to  the  ordinary  gravy ; or  a very 
good  gravy  can  bo  obtained  by  adding 
a teaspoonful  of  roux  to  a pint  of 
stock,  No.  16,  olives  being  used  in  the 
same  way.  . Cost  of  duck,  2s.  Cd.  to  4s., 
according  to  season. 

Duck,  Roasted.— If  not  already 
done  by  the  poulterer,  the  bird  must 
be  picked,  singed,  and  emptied ; the 
head  and  neck  removed,  but  the  feet 
left  on;  these  should  be  held  in  boil- 
ing water  to  make  the  skin  peel  off 
easily'.  The  inside  should  be  rinsed 
and  dried,  and  the  outside  wiped  with 
a clean  cloth.  The  pinions  should  be 
cut  off  at  the  first  joint,  and  the  feet 
twisted  round  on  the  back  of  the  bird, 
so  that  they  spread  out  fan  shape.  By 
breaking  the  back-bone  the  bird  will 
be  firmer  on  the  dish  when  served. 
I The  nicer  it  is  trussed  the  plumper 
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the  breast  will  look.  Ducks  are 
stuffed  in  the  body  like  geese,  and 
finished  off  in  the  same  way  ; the  loose 
piece  of  skin  at  the  neck  end  is  folded 
over  the  back.  After  twisting  the  feet 
under  the  body,  lake  a skewer,  and 
put  it  in  the  tip  of  the  wing-bone,  and 
through  the  leg  on  one  side,  then 
through  the  body,  and  out  at  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  wing  and  legs 
on  the  other  side.  Now  pass  a string 
round  the  lower  joints  of  the  legs; 
twist  each  end  round  the  points  of  the 
skewer,  and  tie  across  the  back,  draw- 
ing it  tightly.  Put  the  duck  down  to 
a good  fi  re,  and  roast  according  to  size, 
plentiful  basting  being  very  important. 
The  duck  should  be  brown  and  nicely 
frothed.  Time,  from  forty-five  minutes 
to  an  hour  and  a quarter,  for  fat 
ducks  fully  grown.  Cost,  from  3s.  to 
4 s.  or  more. 

Duck,  Roasted,  American. — 

Prepare  some  stuffing  of  the  sage  and 
onion  type,  but  make  it  very  mild, 
using  plenty  of  bread-crumbs  soaked 
in  cream,  and  some  scalded  onions  (or 
parboil  them  in  milk),  in  small  pro- 
portion, with  a very  little  sage.  While 
the  duck  is  roasting,  the  giblets  should 
be  stewing,  but  they  must  go  on  an 
hour  and  a half  before  the  duck.  When 
done,  cut  the  giblets  very  small  (the 
pieces  at  starting  should  be  the  usual 
size),  thicken  the  gravy  in  which  they 
were  stewed  so  that  it  looks  like  a thick 
mince ; add  a spoonful  of  good  port, 
snd  serve  on  the  dish  with  the  duck. 
Send  some  jelly  to  table— black  or  red 
'arrant,  or  grape  or  cranberry.  The 
stock  or  gravy  for  stewing  the  giblets 
should  be  brown. 

Duck,  Roasted,  with  Apple 
Jelly.— Do  not  stuff  the  duck;  send 
;ood  gravy  to  table  with  it,  and 
n a sauce-boat  some  melted  apple  jelly. 
It  must  bo  of  good  flavour,  and  not 
•ver-sweet ; the  dish  will  then  be  found 
■cry  delicious.  By  way  of  a change, 
onuito  jelly  may  be  similarly  served, 
v spoonful  of  either  of  the  above- 
lamed  jellies,  added  to  a tureen  of 
ffavy,  may  be  substituted  when 


economy  has  to  be  considered.  Cost, 
from  4s.  upwards. 

Duck,  Salmi  of.—  Required : a 
duck,  some  bread,  half  a pint  of  salmi 
sauce  ( see  recipe),  and  garnish  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  3s.  6d.  to 
4s.  6d. 

Roast  the  duck  until  nearly  done 
with  some  slices  of  bread  under 
it ; then  take  it  down,  and  joint  it. 
Cover  the  pieces  with  salmi  sauce,  and 
let  them  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  or 
more  if  necessary.  Dish  in  a pile,  and 
garnish  with  the  bread  cut  in  shapes, 
and  some  glazed  onions.  Another  good 
salmi  is  made  by  laying  the  joints  of  a 
cold  duck  in  hot  tomato  sauce  to  cover 
them.  It  should  be  made  from  tomato 
pulp,  mixed  with  a little  stock  obtained 
from  the  trimmings  of  the  duck;  a 
morsel  of  glaze  is  to  bo  stirred  in,  and 
a good  seasoning  of  cayenne  and  lemon 
juice  added.  This  should  just  coat 
the  duck,  and  a garnish  of  little  toma- 
toes and  button  mushrooms,  both  fried 
and  glazed,  or  braised,  are  a great 
improvement. 

Duck,  Salmi  of,  with  Salad. 

— Roast  partially  a young  duck ; do 
not  stuff  it.  Joint  and  rc-heat  it  in  a 
little  stock,  No.  16  or  17  ; flavour  with 
good  Madeira,  and  thicken  a little  with 
brown  roux.  Serve  with  the  sauce 
over,  and  send  to  table  a nice  fruit 
salad— cherry,  strawberry,  or  melon. 
Such  may  also  be  served  with  roasted 
ducks.  1 ime,  to  roast, . about  twenty 
minutes ; to  simmer,  twenty  minutes 
or  more.  Cost,  from  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  6d. 

Duck,  Stewed,  a la  Carring- 
ton.-— Required : a duck,  larding  bacon, 
stock,  chestnuts,  wine,  and  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  from  4s.  upwards  on 
an  average. 

Lard  tho  breast  of  a duck  with 
bacon,  and  roast  it  for  twenty  minutes, 
supposing  it  to  bo  a full-grown 
tender  bird;  then  take  it  down.  Put 
in  a stowpan  a pint  of  good  stock, 
No.  G or  7 ; add  two  dozen  or  more  of 
roasted  chestnuts,  peeled,  a largo  onion, 
fried  in  butter  and  sliced,  some  parsley 
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and  thyme,  and  a sage  leaf.  Lay 
the  duck  in,  give  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes’  cooking,  hasting  and  turning 
often.  Then  dish  the  duck,  and  glaze 
it  well.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  roux, 
and  flavour  it  with  a glass  of  port ; put 
the  chestnuts  round  the  duck,  and 
strain  the  gravy  into  a hot  boat.  Claret 
may  bo  used  in  place  of  port.  Be  sure 
to  make  the  surface  crisp,  but  take  care 
not  to  dry  the  breast  by  exposure  to 
tierce  heat,  either  in  the  oven,  or  before 
the  tire.  It  is  better  to  use  a sala- 
mander, or  a substitute,  otherwise 
colour  is  often  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  best  part  of  the  bird.  A fruit 
salad  goes  well  with  this  ( see  previous 
recipe) ; or  serve  a dish  of  oranges 
with  it,  a salad  or  compote  (see 
recipes). 

Ducklings. — These  can  be  cooked 
and  served  like  ducks  ; when  stuffed 
the  stuffing  should  be  mild.  Any  of 
the  above-named  sauces  may  go  to 
table  with  them.  Green  peas,  whole, 
or  in  a puree  are  excellent  with  them, 
so  are  other  green  vegetables.  A good 
puree  of  green  haricots  (see  recipes)  is 
nice  for  a change ; if  the  ducks  are 
stuffed,  the  puree  should  be  flavoured 
with  sage,  or  any  other  herb  used  in 
the  stuffing.  A puree  of  carrots  is 
another  good  accompaniment,  or 
braised  carrots  may  be  substituted. 
Potatoes  dressed  nicely,  as  for  game, 
likewise  go  well  wdth  ducks,  and 
asparagus  is  a dainty  adjunct. 

Ducks’  Livers,  Pate  of.— This 
is  made  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and 
known  as  pale  dc  foie  de  canard.  It  is 
used  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  pate 
de  foie  gras  (goose  liver  pate).  It  is 
rather  darker  in  colour,  and  the  fat 
that  surrounds  it  will  be  found  rich, 
and  may  be  used  in  potted  meats  of 
game,  &c.,  instead  of  some  of  the  but- 
ter ; or  it  can  take  the  place  of  cream 
in  making  purees  of  some  kinds.  The 
liver  may  be  sliced,  and  served  alone, 
or  placed  on  a dish  alternately  with 
cold  duck  (in  slices),  and  garnished 
with  cress,  parsley,  &c.  To  various 
little  dishes  made  froip  the  remnants 


of  game  and  poultry,  some  of  the 
pate  may  bo  added ; a small  quantity 
imparts  great  richness. 

Ducks,  Sauces  for.— In  ad- 
dition to  those  named  in  the  foregoing 
recipes,  may  be  noted  others,  as  Italian, 
Madeira,  and  rich  tomato.  A very 
good  one  (that  can  also  be  served  with 
wild  duck)  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a 
tureen  of  brown  gravy  a tablespoonful 
or  so  of  Seville  orange  jelly.  This 
resembles  good  orange  marmalade  in 
flavour,  but  is  clear,  like  apple  jelly. 
Many  would  prefer  this  to  the  gravy 
made  from  the  juice  of  the  Sevillo 
orange  in  the  usual  way.  AVhen  this 
is  served,  an  orange  salad  should  go 
to  table  with  the  ducks  ; or  an  orango 
compote  is  equally  suitable. 

Fieldfares,  Roasted.— Truss 

and  cook  like  a partridge,  and  serve  in 
the  same  way.  Time,  from  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  twTenty  minutes.  They  should 
be  well  done,  but  not  over-done. 
These  birds  are  of  the  thrush  tribe; 
they  pay  an  annual  visit  to  these 
islands,  coming  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  They  are  seldom  to 
be  bought.  From  November  to  Feb- 
ruary is  the  time  when  they  afford 
some  sport  for  youthful  sportsmen. 
They  are  very  good  in  pies  and  other 
dishes  in  which  birds  of  two  or  three 
kinds  are  used. 

Fowl. — It  may  be  serviceable  to 
point  out  the  features  which  should  be 
looked  for  w-hen  a fowl  is  purchased 
for  cooking  purposes,  for  from  the 
fact  that  a fowl  maybe  got  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  and  that  its  flesh  is  gencr- 
jilly  agreeable  to  the  healthy  and  invalid 
alike,  no  class  of  animal  food  would  bo 
more  missed,  and  none  is  more  useful. 
The  weight  should  be  great  in  pro- 
portion to  size,  but  an  over-fatted 
fowl  is  not  desirable.  The  skin  should 
be  soft  and  silky,  the  breast  full  and 
plump.  The  legs  of"  a hen  should  bo 
smooth,  and  the  spurs  of  a cock  should 
bo  short,  and  the  buttons  loose,  lor 
though  a scraped  spur  may  sometimes 
deceive  tho  purchaser,  no  amount  Qt 
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scraping  can  givo  a really  youthful 
appearance.  Dark-legged  fowls  are 
the  host  for  roasting,  boing  more  juicy ; 
white-legged  are  preferred  for  boiling. 
Cost,  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  on  an 
uverage. 

Fowl,  Blanquette  of.— Re- 
quired : a fowl,  with  sauce  and  stock 
as  under.  Cost,  from  4s.  or  4s.  Gd. 
upwards. 

This  takes  its  name  from  the  sauce, 
which  masks  the  fowl,  for  which  there 
is  no  need  for  a special  recipe.  It  is  a 
good  white  sauce,  containing  cream, 
and  should  he  thickened  with  eggs.  Our 
recipes  offer  a wide  choice  of  sauces  of 
this  description.  If  a cold  fowl  he 
used,  it  is  better  boned,  though  this 
is  optional ; all  skin  is  to  he  re- 
moved, and  only  as  much  sauce  as  will 
just  coat  it  is  wanted.  For  a fresh 
fowl,  the  cooking  consists  in  stewing 
the  joints  in  good  white  stock,  which 
is  then  c inverted  into  sauce  of  the 
desired  kind,  and  thickened  and  en- 
riched as  above  described.  Supposing 
a fowl  to  be  boned  for  a good-sized 
dish  of  this  sort,  the  bones  themselves 
should  be  stewed  down  for  stock,  then 
the  flavouring  ingredients  (as  added  to 
bechamel  and  other  good  sauces)  should 
be  added,  and  the  fowl  cooked  in  it. 
The  whole  is  no  more  expense,  save 
for  the  eggs,  than  would  be  entailed  by 
a boiled  fowl  with  sauce ; the  differ- 
ence is,  that  by  giving  the  bones 
plenty  of  time,  a very  superior  dish  is 
obtained. 

Fowl,  Boiled. — Under  Poultry, 
Boiled,  will  be  found  directions.  The 
time  must  be  regulated  by  size,  and 
whether  the  fowl  is  stuffed  or  not. 
The  water  cannot  boil  too  gently; 
after  the  first  boil  it  should  scarcely 
simmer.  If  a fowl  has  been  boned, 
the  bones  should  bo  boiled  with  it,  to- 
gether with  vegetables  to  give  flavour. 
After  the  fowl  is  dished,  there  will  then 
be  material  for  sauces  and  soups. 
When  sauce  is  poured  over  after  dish- 
ing, there  should  bo  enough  to  cover 
the  breast  and  the  flat  part  of  the  dish, 
unless  a puree  of  sonic  kind  is  to  bo 


poured  round.  An  inferior  fowl  should 
not  be  boiled,  nor  a dark-fleshed  one. 
During  the  cooking  skim  often.  Time, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; an 
hour  or  more  for  a large  fowl,  much 
longer  for  an  old  one.  Should  the 
skin  break,  hide  it  with  the  garnish. 
Cost,  from  3s.  to  4s. , exclusive  of  sauce. 

Fowl,  Boiled,  to  Carve.— This 
is  cut  up  in  a similar  .manner  to  roast 
fowl.  Care  should  '^,6  taken  to  cut 
plenty  of  the  breast  meat  off  with  the 
wings;  the  knife  should  be  drawn, and 
much  downward  pressure  avoided,  as 
the  flesh  is  apt  to  crumble.  Sometimes 
the  legs  are  taken  off  before  the  wings. 
A very  largo  fowl  should  bo  served 
like  a turkey,  which  sec. 

If  little  sausages  bo  put  about  tho 
dish,  sorve  one  with  each  portion  of 
fowl.  (See  Sausages.) 

Fowl,  Boiled,  Sauces  for.— 

Among  many  others  we  may  instance 
asparagus,  celery,  white  musln-oom, 
egg,  rich  oyster,  bechamel,  veloute, 
supreme,  sauce  herbace,  sauce  verte, 
sauce  a la  Juliette,  sauce  volaillo, 
tomato,  and  chestnut,  as  most  likely 
to  meet  with  general  approval;  but 
there  are  others  in  this  work  that 
might  bo  served  when  variety  is  an 
object.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a boiled  fowl  is  a delicate  dish, 
and  no  sauce  is  suitable  which  would 
overpower  it.  A sauce  that  would 
improve  some  mild  dishes  would  spoil 
a boiled  fowl. 

Fowl,  Boned.— Wo  will  com- 
mence with  directions  for  boning  a 
fowl  without  opening  it.  It  should 
be  plucked,  but  not  drawn.  Put  it  on 
a table,  neck  towards  you ; cut  the 
neck  off,  loosen  tho  skin,  which  is  here 
very  elastic,  and  proceed  until  tho 
bottom  of  the  breast  is  reached.  Take 
away  tho  merrythought,  .detaching  it 
very  carefully  from  tho  wing-bones 
and  1 roast -bone.  This  is  a very  diffi- 
cult stage  of  the  operation.  After  this, 
tho  meat  must  be  detached  from  tho 
ribs  and  back  ; although  the  bones  aro 
still  in  the  wings,  they  can  bo  turned 
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back  with  the  meat,  being  loose.  Next 
cut  carefully  from  the  breast-bone, 
round  to  the  back.  ( See  remarks  under 
Ten  key,  Boned.)  The  worst  part  is 
over  when  the  back  and  ribs  are  done ; 
as  the  boning  proceeds,  the  meat  should 
be  rolled  back,  tho  knife  being  kept 
close  to  the  bones : this,  coupled  with 
patience,  is  tho  secret.  As  the  hind 
part  is  neared,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  knife  does  not  slip  into  the  entrails. 
When  the  part  is  reached  where  the 
legs  join  the  back,  they  must  be 
detached  at  the  joints,  and  this  needs 
care.  When  both  thigh-bones  have 
been  separated  from  the  trunk,  by  still 
working  on,  the  entire  skeleton,  minus 
its  legs  and  wings,  will  come  clean 
out,  and  can  be  removed  altogether 
from  what  looks  very  much  like  a 
shapeless  mass  of  meat ; and  the  first 
thought  will  probably  be  that  it  will 
never  again  bo  got  into  shape.  The 
next  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  the  en- 
trails; wash  and  dry  the  fowl;  wash 
the  liver  and  gizzard,  and  put  the 
rib-bones  and  back-bones  by  for 
stock  ; add  to  them  the  rest  after  the 
wing-bones  and  leg-bones  have  been 
taken  out.  Remember  to  leave  the 
little  wing-bone,  and  the  outer  drum- 
stick-bone ; it  helps  to  give  tho  bii-d 
its  old  shape  later  on.  In  boning  the 
legs,  simply  work  the  knife  round  the 
thigh-bones,  until  the  joint  is  reached 
where  the  leg-bone  or  drumstick 
begins  ; cut  through  this,  and  go  half 
way  down  the  drumstick-bone  ; leave  a 
portion,  as  above  directed,  and  remove 
the  rest.  Now  turn  the  meat  back 
into  its  old  shape,  or  rather  right  side 
out ; the  old  shape  must  be  given  by 
the  aid  of  forcemeat.  The  first  thing 
is  to  stuff  the  hollows  made  by  the 
removal  of  the  wings  and  legs.  The 
latter  may  be  made  even  plumper 
than  they  were,  if  well  filled  and 
gentle  pressure  be  used  to  make  them 
hold  as  much  as  possible.  Supposing 
this  is  to  bo  filled  with  forcemeat  only, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  it  a good  shape 
as  it  is  a turkey  that  has  been  filled 
with  a large  tongue  in  addition ; and 
just  as  that  helps  the  turkey,  so  will 


a good-sized  calf’s  tongue  help  the 
fowl.  Some  will  make  a better  shape 
of  it  than  others  ; the  thing  is  to  put 
as  much  forcemeat  in  as  it  will  hold, 
and  to  work  it  with  the  fingers  until 
it  looks  shapely.  It  must  now  bo 
laid  in  a buttered  cloth,  and  well 
tied  in  all  directions  to  preserve  the 
shape. 

It  should  go  on  in  warm  stock,  and 
cook  gently  for  two  hours  or  more, 
then  be  left  to  cool,  when  it  is  to  be 
untied,  and  put  on  the  dish  ready  for 
finishing  off.  Press  it  firmly  on  the 
dish,  and  wipe  it  over  with  a cloth 
dipped  in  hot  water,  then  set  by  to  get 
thoroughly  cold,  which  will  take  somo 
hours  : if  possible,  leave  it  all  night. 
In  any  case  it  must  be  what  is  known 
as  “ stone  cold  ” before  the  garnishing 
is  attempted. 

For  the  decoration  of  a boned,  stuffed 
fowl,  see  Galantine  if  it  is  to  be  served 
cold.  It  may  be  cooked  and  served 
hot,  in  any  of  the  usual  ways. 

Fowl,  Boned. — A farmhouse  re- 
cipe : — This  is  a novel  method,  or  will 
be  to  many,  of  boning  a fowl.  Sup- 
posing an  old  fowl,  which  would  not 
be  tender  if  introduced  at  table  in  any 
well  known  form,  first  put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  it,  and  a little  bag,  containing 
some  herbs,  spices,  and  slices  of  fresh 
vegetables.  Put  the  lid  on,  and  let  it 
simmer  from  two  to  four  hours  until 
the  bones  will  all  come  out ; take  the 
skin  off,  put  it  back  in  the  pan  with 
all  the  bones,  and  go  on  boiling  for  an 
hour  or  two  more.  Chop  up  the  meat, 
mix  some  salt  and  pepper  with  it, 
and  a little  nutmeg  and  powdered 
herbs.  Then  moisten  with  some  of 
the  strained  and  well-reduced  stock, 
and  press  into  a tin  : when  cold 

it  will  turn  out  like  brawn,  and  may 
be  served  in  the  same  way.  The 
bones  may  be  again  covered  with 
water,  and  tho  boiling  kept  up  for 
several  hours ; the  resulting  liquor 
will  mako  good  soup,  or  may  be  used 
for  other  dishes. 

In  case  a cold  dish  is  not  required. 
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a famous  curry  may  be  made.  After 
cutting  up  the  meat  (do  not  chop  it), 
make  some  good  curry  sauce  with  some 
of  the  liquor,  and  heat  the  fowl  in 
it.  A gill  or  less,  of  cream,  is  a very 
decided  improvement,  and  even  then 
the  dish  is  not  extravagant,  as  old 
fowls  can  sometimes  be  bought  very 
cheaply  in  the  country. 

Fowl,  Boned  after  Opening. 

— The  first  thing  is  to  cut  the  fowl 
right  down  from  neck  to  tail,  through 
the  back.  A fowl  ready  drawn  is 
wanted.  The  flesh  is  then  raised  on 
both  sides  with  the  point  of  the  knife, 
untU  the  sockets  of  the  thighs  and  wings 
are  reached.  These  may  now  be  boned, 
as  after  they  are  -detached  the  whole 
of  the  body  may  be  taken  out  entirely, 
leaving  only  the  merrythought  and 
neckbones  to  be  removed.  If  the  pro- 
cess seems  easier  that  way,  the  backbone 
can  be  cut  through  as  well  as  the  flesh ; 
this  may  soon  be  removed,  and  the 
operator  can  then  turn  about  the  rest 
as  most  convenient.  The  precise  way 
of  boning  a fowl  when  opened  is  of  no 
importance,  for  some  will  manage  it 
in  a very  different  way  from  others. 
The  thing  is  to  get  the  meat  clear  of 
bones,  and  however  it  is  accomplished 
the  back,  where  cut,  has  to  be  stitched 
up  afterwards.  Thus  prepared,  fowl 
is  generally  used  for  a Galantine, 
which  see ; or  it  can  be  so  boned  for 
pies  and  other  dishes,  instead  of  joint- 
ing it  before  boning,  as  some  people 
find  the  latter  the  more  diflicult,  though 
the  majority  consider  it  easier.  Our 
recipes,  however,  include  all  the 
methods,  so  the  requirements  of  all 
are  met. 

Fowl,  Braised,  with  Toma- 
toes.— Required  : a fowl,  wine,  and 

1 seasoning  as  below,  stock,  cream, 
tomatoes,  sausages,  and  sauce,  and 
some  celery.  Cost,  from  5s.  to  6s.  on 
an  average. 

This  is  a very  good  dish.  Rub  the 
bottom  of  a stewpan  across  with  a 
clove  of  garlic ; put  in  a chopped 
shalot,  a morsel  of  root  ginger,  a strip 
of  lemon  peel,  a grain  of  cayenne,  two 


cloves,  a few  peppercorns,  the  piece  of 
a lemon,  and  a glass  of  light  wine. 
Truss  a fowl  for  boiling,  lay  it  in, 
cover,  and  let  it  steam,  with  a shake 
now  and  then,  until  the  moisture  is 
absorbed.  Pour  in  half  a pint  of 
white  stock  (such  as  No.  9),  lay  a 
buttered  paper  on  the  breast  of  the 
fowl,  and  cook  for  an  hour,  or  until 
tender.  Then  put  in  a gill  of  pure 
tomato  pulp,  a pinch  of  sugar,  salt  to 
taste,  and  a little  French  mustard. 
Thicken  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
arrowroot.  Boil  up,  pour  through  a 
hot  strainer — it  need  not  be  tine,  just 
to  get  rid  of  the  spices,  &c. — and  mix 
in  a half  gill  of  boiling  cream,  and  a 
few  drops  of  carmine.  Pour  some  of 
this  over  the  breast  of  the  fowl.  Have 
ready  some  small  pork  sausages,  coated 
with  thick,  white  sauce.  Place  these 
round  the  dish,  with  little  heaps  of 
cooked  celery,  also  masked  with  sauce, 
in  between.  Slice  some  cooked  toma- 
toes, coat  these  with  white  sauce  and 
lay  them  along  the  breast.  Send  the 
rest  of  the  gravy  to  table  in  a boat, 
adding  a little  more  stock  to  thin  it. 

Veal  sausages  can  be  used  in  place 
of  pork,  or  herb  forcemeat  is  liked 
best  by  some. 

Fowl  and  Burta.— Required  : a 
fowl,  and  a preparation  of  potatoes  as 
below.  Cost,  about  5s.  on  an  average. 

This  is  an  Indian  dish.  Burta  is  the 
name  given  to  the  dish  of  mashed 
potatoes  served  witli  the  fowl,  which 
is  jointed  and  sprinkled  with  curry 
powder,  then  fried  a delicate  brown, 
drained,  and  simmered  for  a short 
time  in  chicken  gravy.  Meanwhile, 
the  potatoes  are  to  be  prepared  as 
follows  : boil  a couple  of  pounds  of 
mealy  potatoes,  break  them  up  with  a 
fork,  and  mix  them  with  a table- 
spoonful  of  very  mild  onions,  chopped 
and  pounded  with  a green  chilli,  and  a 
little  pure  mustard  oil.  Then  add 
lemon  or  lime  juice  to  taste,  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Work  the  mass  until  very 
smooth,  then  form  into  shape,  re-heat, 
and  serve  the  fowl  round  it.  Garnish 
I with  sliced  limes  or  lemons.  The 
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flavouring'  ingredients  mixed  with  the 
potatoes  are  blended  some  time  before- 
hand, and  put  in  a cool  place. 

Fowl  a la  Carlsford.— For  this, 
bone  a fowl  without  opening  (see  F owl, 
Boned),  and  fill  the  wings  and  legs  with 
rich  veal  forcemeat.  Then  stuff  tho 
body  with  mushroom  forcemeat,  and 
more  of  that  used  for  the  joints,  put- 
ting it  in  in  alternate  rolls.  Make 
the  fowl  a good  shape,  and  roast  slowly, 
or  it  will  hurst.  Serve  with  fowl 
gravy,  and  a mushroom  puree.  Cost, 
from  4s.  Gd.  to  5s. 

Fowl,  Curried.— The  ways  of 
preparing  this  favourite  dish  are 
many  : the  following  method,  if  first- 
class  curry  paste  be  used,  is  likely  to 
give  satisfaction. 

Required : a young  fowl,  medium 
size,  a pint  of  stock,  a tablespoonful 
each  of  curry  paste  and  fine  rice  flour, 
a bay  leaf,  sprig  of  thyme,  half  a 
lemon,  one  onion,  chopped,  celery, 
white  part,  equal  in  bulk  to  the  onion, 
half  an  apple,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
sweet  almonds,  the  same  of  freshly- 
grated  cocoanut,  a few  outer  strips 
. from  a small  carrot,  a little  curry 
powder,  and  a gill  of  cream.  Cost, 
from  4s.  Gd.  to  5s. 

Bone  and  cut  up  the  fowl,  see  pages 
399  and  401,  then  divide  it  into 
square  pieces ; roll  these  in  the  curry 
powder.  Slice  the  vegetables  thinly, 
fry  the  onions  in  a little  hot  fat,  then 
fry  the  fowl  a little;  add  the  herbs 
and  other  vegetables,  with  a strip  of 
lemon  peel,  and  the  nuts,  also  the 
stock.  This  should  be  made  from 
the  bones  of  the  fowl  in  the  usual 
way.  Stir  to  the  boil,  and  go  on 
cooking  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  then 
mix  the  rice  flour  with  cold  stock ; 
add  it,  also  the  curry  paste,  and  a 
little  lemon  juice.  Boil  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  more,  then  take  up  the 
meat,  sieve  the  sauce  through  a fine 
hair  sieve,  and  put  it  back  with  salt  to 
taste,  cayenne,  if  needed,  and  the  boil- 
ing cream.  Add  the  meat  to  rc-heat  (it 
must  not  boil  or  the  sauce  will  curdle), 
then  serve  as  usual  with  boiled  rice. 


For  a large  fowl  the  stock  must  be 
increased.  Sometimes  the  onion  is 
objected  to  in  tho  sauce;  in  that  case 
take  it  up  after  frying  in  the  butter. 
Use  curry  fat  if  at  hand. 

For  a plainer  dish  the  cream  can  be 
left  out,  and  ordinary  plain  white 
stock  used ; but  it  is  really  more 
economical  to  bone  the  joints,  if  time 
allows;  the  bones  yield  such  good 
gravy,  while  if  not  boned,  the  bones 
are  left  upon  the  plates  and  wasted. 
Gooseberries  can  be  used  instead  of 
apple,  or  a bit  of  cucumber  answers ; 
the  lemon  juice  should  then  be  slightly 
increased.  A morsel  of  tamarind  is 
good  in  fowl  curries,  and  any  nice 
chutney  may  be  put  in  to  suit  tho 
palate. 

Fowl  with  Curried  Mush- 
rooms.—Required  : a fowl,  somo 

cuiried  mushrooms,  cream,  thickening, 
and  sauce.  Cost,  from  5s.  upwards  on 
an  average. 

Boil  a fowl  in  white  stock,  and  when 
half  done,  prepare  the  mushrooms 
separately  as  follows: — Fry  a small 
onion,  a bay  leaf,  and  a sprig  of  parsley 
in  hot  butter;  add  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
a teaspoonful  of  mild  curry  powder, 
about  tho  same  measure  of  lemon 
juice,  and  half  as  much  grated  peel, 
the  same  of  mango  chutney  and  curry 
paste,  half  a pint  of  liquor  from  tho 
fowl,  the  liquor  from  a tin  of  mush- 
rooms, and  half  the  mushrooms, 
chopped.  Cook  gently  until  all  can 
be  sieved  (the  herbs  should  be  taken 
out),  then  put  back  the  sauce  with  the 
rest  of  the  mushrooms,  whole,  a table- 
spoonful or  two  of  thick  cream  and 
a little  white  roux.  Cook  for  ten 
minutes  more,  take  up  the  fowl,  and 
dish  it ; coat  with  bechamel,  and  pour 
the  mushroom  mixture  round. 

This  is  a superior  dish.  A very 
good  one,  though  much  less  expense 
and  trouble,  may  bo  made  by  pouring 
ordinary  white  sauce  over  the  fowl, 
and  using  curried  mushrooms  as  given 
in  tho  chapter  on  Dressed  Ydge- 
taiiles, 
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Fowl  Curry,  Kofta. — Required  : 
a fowl,  curry,  suet,  egg,  stock,  milk, 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  from 
4s.  upwards. 

Of  the  varieties  of  curried  dishes 
served  at  the  dinner  tables  of  Euro- 
peans in  India,  the  Kofta  or  force- 
meat ball  curries,  are  as  groat  favourites 
as  any.  Once  the  details  are  mas- 
tered, dishes  in  endless  variety  may 
be  produced  with  strict  economy, 
and  exquisite  results,  and  really  liigh- 
class  curries  are  obtainable  by  the 
employment  of  such  cheap  articles  as 
tinned  lobster  and  salmon,  and  the 
remnants  of  joints  and  poultry.  Still, 
it  must  bo  owned  that  the  best  of  the 
type  result  from  the  use  of  good  poultry, 
choice  meat,  and  the  best  of  fish.  Take 
a well-grown  chicken,  and  remove  the 
fleshy  parts;  reduce  them  to  a pulp 
with  the  liver,  heart,  and  previously 
cooked  gizzard,  using  a pestle  and 
mortar.  The  meat  could  be  minced  in 
a machine,  but  nothing  short  of  pound- 
ing would  satisfy  an  Indian  cook.  Add 
to  each  pound  of  fowl  two  ounces  of 
good,  fresh  suet.  Make  a little  strong 
stock  out  of  the  bones,  skin,  and  odds 
and  ends;  the  best  only  of  the  meat  must 
go  to  make  the  curry.  Add  to  the  pulp 
some  salt,  black  pepper,  any  garden 
herbs  to  taste,  some  finely  grated 
crumbs,  about  two  ounces,  a very  little 
of  the  fowl  stock,  and  as  much  of  raw 
beaten  egg  as  may  be  needed  to  make 
a paste,  which  can  be  rolled  up  into 
balls  the  size  of  a large  walnut.  Melt 
two  ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  add 
a tablespoonful  of  onion  paste,  and  a 
teaspoonful,  or  less,  of  garlic  paste,  a 
tablespoonful  of  curry  powder,  and  a 
little  good  vinegar.  Stir  well,  then 
put  in  the  balls,  after  they  have  been 
well  rolled  in  bread-crumbs.  Add  a little 
salt,  and  turn  the  balls  about  to  brown ; 
they  should  be  a nice  uniform  colour. 
Then  put  in  half  a pint  of  milk,  chicken 
stock,  and  cocoanut  milk,  mixed ; cover, 
and  cook  for  a couple  of  hours.  The 
flavour  and  bouquet  of  the  dish  will  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  two  cloves, 
a bay  leaf,  a tiny  bit  of  cinnamon,  and 
a pinch  of  cayenne, 


Note. — The  onion  and  garlic  pastes 
are  obtained  by  pounding  the  ingre- 
dients. We  would  add  that  the  gizzard  is, 
in  our  opinion,  preferably  omitted  from 
the  forcemeat,  and  used  in  the  stock. 
Supposing  cooked  meat  to  be  used  for 
these  delicious  little  balls,  it  is  nicest  if 
underdone,  or  there  will  be  atendency  to 
dryness.  The  time  of  cooking  must  of 
course  be  shortened,  and  the  tempera- 
ture kept  below  boiling  point.  Tho 
stock  should  bo  boiling  when  added, 
then  reduced,  and  about  half  the  usual 
quantity  only  will  bo  needed,  as  loss  by 
long  simmering  has  not  to  be  allowed 
for. 

Fowl  Cutlets,  Cold.— Required: 
a fowl,  aspic,  ham,  seasoning,  and 
garnish  as  below.  Cost,  from  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  6d.j  according  to  season  and  tho 
garnish. 

Take  the  white  meat  only  of  a 
cooked  fowl,  and  cut  it  into  the 
thinnest  possible  slices;  it  docs  not 
matter  how  small.  Cover  a baking  tin 
with  a thin  layer  of  aspic  jelly  ; lay  on 
some  of  the  slices,  making  them  flat ; 
then  put  some  finely  chopped  ham  and 
parsley  over ; then  more  fowl ; between 
each  layer  of  fowl  and  ham  spread  a 
little  good  white  sauce  ; this  should  be 
nicely  seasoned,  that  it  may  flavour  as 
well  as  moisten  the  meat.  Cover  with 
a second  layer  of  aspic,  and  when  quite 
firm  cut  out  with  an  oval  cutter,  the 
size,  say,  of  an  egg.  The  cutlets  should 
be  half  an  inch  thick.  Then  dip  the 
edges  into  liquid  aspic,  and  coat  a third 
of  the  cutlets  — edges  only — with 
chopped  parsley  and  pickled  gherkins, 
a third  with  the  sieved  yolks  of  some 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  the  remainder 
with  the  chopped  whites  mixed  with 
ham.  Dish  them,  overlapping,  in  one 
or  two  rows  down  a glass  or  silver  dish 
with  a garnish  of  salad ; lettuce,  cress, 
endive,  &c.  These  are  very  nice  for 
outdoor  gatherings  in  the  summer,  or 
for  ball  suppers  and  similar  occasions. 
Tho  trimmings  from  the  cutlets,  if 
chopped  up,  and  mixed  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  eggs,  will  make  a good 
mince  for  sandwiches, 
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Fowl,  Galantine. — Prepare  the 
fowl  as  dirocted  in  Fowl,  Boned 
after  Opening.  Draw  the  wings  and 
legs  inside  ; the  pinions  should  be  cut 
off.  Make  the  whole  flat,  cutting  off 
some  of  the  meat  from  the  legs,  and 
putting  it  in  the  thin  parts ; press  it 
out  well.  Then  make  a forcemeat  of 
veal  and  ham,  or  ordinary  sausage 
meat,  or  truffled  sausage  meat ; spread 
a layer  over  half  an  inch  thick,  then 
put  strips  or  slices  of  cooked  ham  and 
tongue,  and  Some  pistachio  kernels  in 
strips,  and  then  a few  truffles,  sliced  or 
chopped;  or  in  place  of  these,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  are  used  sometimes;  a 
marbled  appearance  when  cut  is  wanted, 
and  truffles  and  pistachios  go  a long 
way,  though  expensive.  If  no  pistachios 
are  handy,  use  some  chopped  parsley. 
Now  begin  and  roll  up  like  a pudding ; 
sew  the  roll  up  in  a buttered  cloth,  twist 
the  ends,  and  tie  them  like  a pudding, 
and  put  it  in  some  stock,  made  several 
hours  before  from  the  bones.  Cook  it 
gently,  and  when  it  is  taken  up  tie  the 
cloth  tighter,  after  pulling  it  out  ; that 
is,  tie  it  closer  up  to  the  fowl.  Then 
put  weights  on,  and  leave  to  get  cold. 
It  will  then  be  of  a shape  which  is  best 
described  as  “bolster  like.”  Remem- 
ber that  the  stitches  must  bo  taken  out 
of  the  back,  where  sown  up,  before 
serving. 

Another  way. — Make  a complete  roll 
of  the  forcemeat  with  the  strips  of 
tongue,  Ac.,  amongst  it ; lay  it  on  one 
edge,  and  roll  the  fowl  up.  This  is 
easier,  but  not  so  pretty. 

A galantine  is  sometimes  made  by 
filling  the  fowl  from  the  neck  end, 
after  boning;  a good  deal  of  filling- 
may  he  used  ; the  ends  of  the  fowl  are 
then  sewn  up,  and  the  whole  finished 
as  above. 

Now  for  the  decoration.  Dish,  and 
wipe  the  bird  with  a cloth,  and  have 
ready  some  clear  aspic  of  one  or  two 
colours,  say  brown  and  pale  pink,  or 
brown  and  pale  yellow.  Give  a coating 
of  the  pale  colour  first,  and  ornament 
with  cut  pieces — to  form  a pattern — of 
the  darker  shade,  laying  them  on  before 


the  first  coat  is  set ; or  the  top  may  be 
covered  with  chopped  aspic  of  various 
colours,  laid  in  rows.  The  base  can  be 
garnished  with  blocks  of  aspic  and 
truffles.  Or  fancy  designs  may  be 
made  by  the  aid  of  butter,  or  ham 
butter,  using  a bag  with  a fine  pipe. 
Then  little  heaps  of  salad  may  be  put 
about  the  dish;  many  ideas  may  be 
gathered  by  reference  to  Salads. 
For  a very  elaborate  galantine,  moulds 
of  aspic,  decorated  nicely,  may  be 
put  on  the  top,  and  fastened  with 
plated  hatelet  skewers;  truffles,  too, 
look  well  similarly  placed.  If  proper 
hatolet  moulds  cannot  be  had  (theso 
are  made  pui-posely  for  use  with  the 
skewers),  some  varieties  of  dariole  and 
other  moulds  answer  the  purpose. 
They  should  he  high,  and  of  small 
circumference  only  at  the  widest  part, 
or  they  look  ugly.  Those  who  object 
to  “ piping,”  or  who  cannot  get  good 
results,  may  use  savoury  custard  of 
various  colours.  If  this  is  cut  out  into 
very  small,  pretty  shapes,  exceedingly 
nice  designs  may  be  made  by  anyone 
possessed  of  sufficient  taste  to  arrange 
them.  F or  a plain  galantine,  glaze  only 
is  used  for  the  surface,  with  a little 
piping  of  white  or  pink,  and  some  salad 
at  the  base.  All  galantines  look  nicer  if  a 
block  of  rice  or  fried  bread  bo  put  under 
them  in  the  dish,  as  they  are  then  more 
imposing,  and  the  garnish  is  better 
displayed.  For  all  the  adjuncts,  see 
Index.  One  word  respecting  the 
pressing  of  the  galantine.  Avoid  undue 
pressure  on  one  part.  A dish  or  baking 
sheet  should  be  put  on,  and  weights  or 
flat-irons  placed  the  whole  length.  A 
heavy  weight  at  the  middle  and 
nothing  at  the  ends  is  useless. 

See  coloured  plate,  No.  4.  The 
galantine  there  shown  is  glazed,  then 
brushed  over  with  liquid  aspic,  and 
dished  on  a block  of  rice.  The  garnish 
consists  of  parsley,  aspic,  lemons,  and 
small  shapes  of  the  forcemeat,  cooked 
separately,  and  cut  when  cold.  Shapes 
of  aspic  or  savoury  custard  could  be 
used.  Cost  varies  with  the  season,  and 
adjuncts  employed.  The  average  is 
Is.  Gd,  to  2s.  per  pound. 
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Fowl,  Howtowdie. — Acquired : 
a fowl,  butter,  onions,  spinach,  stock, 
rice,  seasoning,  See.,  as  below.  Cost, 
exclusive  of  truffle,  about  4s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a very  old  Scotch 
recipe.  Truss  a fowl  as  for  boiling, 
it  may  be  large,  if  tender ; brown  it 
in  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  turning  as  required.  Then 
put  in  a few  small  onions,  a pinch  of 
salt,  half  a dozen  white  peppercorns, 
and  a couple  of  cloves;  add  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  nice  white  stock, 
and  simmer  very  slowly  for  half  an 
hour,  then  put  in  more  stock,  and  give 
another  half  hour’s  cooking.  Have 
some  spinach  boiled  and  well  pressed ; 
make  a border  of  it  on  a hot  dish. 
Have  also  some  boiled  rice,  pressed  in 
little  moulds ; turn  these  out  on  the 
top  of  the  spinach.  Put  the  fowl  in 
the  middle,  add  more  salt  to  the  gravy, 
and  boil  it  for  a minute  or  two  more  ; 
strain  some  over  the  fowl,  and  serve 
the  rest  in  a boat.  1 he  rice  shapes 
may  be  decorated  with  pieces  of  truffle, 
or  little  stamped-out  slices  of  tongue. 

To  the  foregoing  we  would  add, 
that  in  some  instances  the  time  allowed 
for  the  fowl  must  bo  very  nearly 
doubled,  if  success  is  to  crown  one’s 
efforts. 

Fowl,  to  Joint  for  a Saut6.— 

These  directions  may  be  useful  to  the 
inexperienced.  The  words,  “cut  up 
neatly,”  are  intelligible  enough  to  the 
experienced  cook,  but  convey  but  little 
meaning  to  others  ; and,  unless  a right 
start  be  made,  the  bird  will  have  a very 
untidy  and  ragged  appearance  when 
cooked  and  dished.  Take  then  a fowl 
which  has  been  picked  and  singed,  and 
ready  for  cooking,  i.e.  drawn  but  not 
trussed.  Lay  it  on  its  side,  hold  a leg 
towards  you,  and  pass  a sharp  knife 
I round  the  thigh  ; remove  it  with  a clean 
: cut ; turn  it  over,  take  the  other  leg  off 
in  the  same  way ; removo  the  wings  in 
the  usual  way,  then  cut  the  breast  in 
two  or  three  pieces  across.  Trim  off' 
any  rough  parts ; put  the  back-hone 
aside  Trim  the  legs  by  cutting  off 
the  leg-bones  just  below  the  joint- 


remove  the  thigh-bones  and  tuck  in  the 
rough  parts,  making  the  legs  compact 
and  plump  in  shape.  If  the  thigh-bone 
is  not  removed  (and  this  is  optional)  be 
sure  to  make  the  legs  neat  by  tucking 
in  any  loose  flesh.  These  directions  may 
be  carried  out  in  jointing  a fowl  for 
many  other  dishes,  or  for  a pie,  but  in 
the  case  of  a fine  fowl,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  again  divide  the  legs  and 
wings ; or  the  wings  may  be  left  entire 
if  cut  free  from  breast  meat ; then  the 
breast  will  make  three  or  four  pieces. 

Fowl  a la  Marengo.— Re- 
quired : a fowl,  olive  oil,  mushrooms, 
gravy,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
4s.,  exclusive  of  eggs  for  garnish. 

Take  a tender  fowl,  joint  it,  and  flour 
the  pieces,  using  half  a tablespoonful  of 
flour.  Put  some  olive  oil  in  a saute 
pan,  from  three  to  five  tablespoonfuls, 
size  of  the  fowl  considered ; when  hot, 
fry  the  joints  a nice  brown.  Some 
time  before  put  on  the  giblets  for  gravy 
(if  it  can  be  spared,  use  also  the  back 
of  the  fowl) ; when  reduced  to  three 
gills,  strain  it  over  the  fowl,  put  in  a 
morsel  of  garlic,  a shalot,  a dozen 
button  mushrooms,  and  a little  lemon 
juice.  Simmer  gently  until  the  fowl 
is  tender;  season  to  taste,  arrange  the 
joints  in  a pyramid,  best  parts  at  the 
top,  and  put  the  mushrooms  with  them. 
Strain  the  gravy  over,  it  should  be  re- 
duced a little,  and  for  a very  good  dish, 
add  a little  light  wine  and  glaze.  The 
proper  garnish  consists  of  fried  eggs 
and  triangular  shaped  croutons,  placed 
alternately  round  the  base. 

People  who  object  to  oil  in  any  form, 
will  substitute  butter,  but  the  'dish  is 
then  quite  altered ; oil  being  the  special 
feature  of  Fowl  a la  Marengo. 

Fowl  a la  Mayonnaise.— Split 
a cooked  fowl  in  two,  and  coat  the 
parts  with  mayonnaise ; or  joint  it, 
and  do  the  same ; or  serve  a'  boat  of 
mayonnaise,  and  put  some  cress  or 
parsley  on  the  dish.  (See  also  Salads.) 
Cost  of  fow-1,  about  3s.  or  3s.  Gd. 

Fowl,  with  Onions.— Fry  the 

fowl  m either  of  the  ways  given  for 
Chicken  ; pile  up  the  joints,  and 
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sprinklo  with  fried  onions,  a palo 
colour,  and  very  dry ; then  add  a 
dust  of  cayenne  and  salt.  Use  about 
four  ounces  of  onions. 

Fowl,  to  Pick  and  Singe.— 

Take  the  bird  in  the  left  hand,  and 
begin  by  pulling  the  feathers  out  under 
the  wing ; when  this  side  is  plucked, 
turn  the  bird,  proceed  in  the  same  way 
with  the  other  wing,  then  remove  all 
the  rest  of  the  feathers,  leaving  only 
the  down.  To  singe,  take  the  bird 
by  the  neck,  in  the  left  hand,  and  by 
means  of  a lighted  paper,  passed 
quickly  over  to  avoid  any  scorching, 
go  over  the  entire  surface,  not  for- 
getting the  down,  which  will  be  hid- 
den from  sight  after  the  bird  is  trussed. 
If  any  feathers  remain,  pull  them 
out ; do  not  bum  them  off ; the  singe- 
ing is  intended  to  remove  the  down. 
A better  and  quicker  way  is  to  take 
the  bird  at  each  end,  and  hold  it  over 
a flame ; a little  methylated  spirit 
may  be  burnt  on  an  old  plate  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
way,  especially  when  several  are  being 
dealt  with.  After  trussing,  if  necessary 
singe  again.  This  is  often  wanted 
when  birds  are  bought,  ready  trussed, 
of  other  than  first-class  poulterers. 

Fowl,  Pilau,  Indian.— Re- 
quired: a fowl,'  butter,  rice,  onions, 
seasoning,  and  almonds  and  sultanas. 
Cost,  from  4 s.  to  4 s.  6d.  on  an  average. 

Boil  a fowl  in  veal  broth,  and 
reserve  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled. 
Put  four  ounces  of  butter  in  a stew- 
pan,  and  fry  in  it  two  onions,  sliced, 
two  cloves,  a morsel  of  cinnamon,  and 
a few  peppercorns.  When  the  onions 
ai-e  golden  colour,  stir  in  ten  ounces 
of  rice ; go  on  stirring  with  a fork 
until  the  rice  has  absorbed  the  butter. 
Pour  in  the  fowl  liquor  (it  should 
cover  the  rice,  and  reach  an  inch 
above  it),  go  on  simmering  until  it  is 
nearly  done.  Then  clear  the  rice 
from  the  centre,  and  put  the  fowl  in 
the  hollow.  Let  the  rice  become  very 
soft,  and  the  moisture  be  dried  Tip. 
Then  put  the  fowl  in  a deep  dish,  and 
smother  it  with  the  rice.  Have  some 


littlo  onions  ready  boiled,  also  some 
eggs,  boiled  hard;  these  should  be 
quartered.  Arrange  them  about  the 
dish,  and  add  some  blanched  almonds 
and  sultanas,  with  a few  cloves  sprinkled 
on  the  top. 

The  cinnamon  and  peppercorns 
should  be  taken  out.  This  is  done 
most  easily  by  tying  them  in  a bit  of 
muslin.  The  rice  should  be  washed 
and  dried  an  hour  before  frying. 

Fowl,  Pooloot,  Indian.— Re- 
quired : a fowl,  stock,  rice,  onions, 
eggs,  bacon,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
4s.  6d. 

Truss  a fowl  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  boiling.  Have  ready  a quart  of 
white  stock,  and  a pound  of  rice  that 
has  been  parboiled  for  five  minutes 
and  then  drained  from  the  water. 
Put  the  fowl  with  them  into  a stewpan 
over  a slow  fire.  Add  some  onion 
juice  (pound  half  a dozen,  and  extract 
all  their  moisture  by  squeezing  them 
in  a thin  cloth),  a tablespoonful  of 
ground  ginger  tied  in  muslin,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  Boil  gently,  and 
when  the  fowl  is  sufficiently  done, 
keep  it  warm  and  dry  the  rice  before 
the  fire.  Have  ready  three  or  four 
onions,  sliced  and  nicely  fried  in  butter. 
Cut  up  the  fowl  into  neat  pieces,  and 
fry  these  in  the  same  butter,  then  pile 
the  rice  in  the  centre  of  a dish ; the 
joints  of  fowl  on  the  top,  and  the 
sliced  onions  next  the  fowl,  lightly 
scattered.  Strew  stewed  cardamoms 
and  peppercoi’ns  over  all.  Garnish 
with  fried  curled  bacon  and  slices  of 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Serve  hot.  Time 
to  boil,  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
unless  the  fowl  be  large. 

During  the  boiling,  more  stock  must 
be  added  by  degrees  as  required. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep 
the  contents  of  the  pan  from  burning. 
It  is  well  to  butter  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  slightly,  and  it  must  be  very  often 
shaken  ; or  it  can  be  set  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cooking  in  another  vessel 
of  boiling  water. 

Fowl  & la  Remoulade.  y 

Boil  a fowl  in  white  stock.  Let  it 
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coil  in  the  liquor,  and  do  not  cut  it 
until  cold.  It  is  then  to  be  jointed 
and  skinned.  Put  the  skin  and  back- 
bone by  for  stock,  and  cut  up  the 
breast ; these  slices  should  be  placed 
on  the  top.  Coat  every  part  with 
llemoulade  sauce,  and  garnish  nicely 
with  eggs  and  cooked  vegetables,  or 
raw  salad.  {See  Salads.)  Cost  of  fowl, 
3s.  to  3s.  6d.,  on  an  average. 

Fowl,  Hoasted. — A fowl  for 
roasting  should  be  picked  and  singed, 
firmly  trussed,  and  prepared  like  a 
turkey ; but  while  the  legs  of  a turkey 
need  not  always  be  done  through  (when 
there  is  plenty  of  breast  meat  to  go 
round),  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  those 
of  a fowl  will  be  cut  at  table  as  a rule, 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  cook  them 
without  over-cooking  the  breast,  great 
care  is  needed,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  the  fowl  will  take  longer  than  the 
turkey.  In  many  cookery  books  the 
time  given  for  roasting  a fowl  is  not 
enough.  When  roasted  at  an  open  fire, 
and  with  almost  incessant  basting,  a 
fowl  takes  less  time  than  when  laid  in 
a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire,  and  basted 
i only  occasionally,  because  the  hot  fat 
• assists  the  cooking;  and  when  baked, 
as  perhaps  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  fowls  of 
everyday  life  are,  still  longer  must  be 
given.  The  time  will  vary  from  fifty 
minutes  to  an  hour,  for  a medium  sized, 
to  an  hour  and  a quarter  or  an  hour 
and  a half  or  even  longer,  for  a larger 
I one,  its  quality  and  tenderness  con- 

!i  sidered.  The  method  of  serving  is 
the  same  as  for  turkey.  A garnish  of 
1 watercress  only,  or  some  little  sausages 
i or  forcemeat  balls,  are  suitable  for 

!|  ordinary  dishes ; bread  sauce  and  gravy 
(for  which  see  recipes)  are  also  every- 
day adjuncts.  For  various  forcemeats, 
see  a later  chapter,  and  for  other 
methods,  see  Turkey.  If  the  liver  is 
wanted  for  other  purposes,  it  can  be 
kept  back ; otherwise  it  is  generally 
put  in  one  wing,  and  the  gizzard  in  the 
othei-.  A roasted  fowl,  to  look  as 
appetising  as  possible,  should  be  well 
frothed  ; give  it  a dredge  with  fine,  dry 
flour,  at  least  ten  minutes  before 


serving,  then  baste  with  butter ; con- 
tinue for  a minute  or  two,  and  remem- 
ber that  if  not  as  brown  as  it  is  liked,  a 
coat  of  thin  glaze  will  improve  it.  For 
sauces,  see  Turkey  ; and  many  given 
under  Boiled  Fowl  are  equally  suited 
to  the  roasted  bird,  the  very  white, 
delicate  sauces  excepted. 

{See  Fowl,  to  Pick  and  Singe,  and 
Fowl,  to  Truss.) 

Fowl,  Roasted  (a  Normandy 
dish). — Take  the  breast-bone  from  a 
fine  fowl,  and  fill  it  with  good  forcemeat, 
either  ham  or  veal,  well  flavoured  with 
savoury  herbs  and  grated  lemon  peel. 
When  it  is  nearly  done,  and  has  acquired 
a light  brown  tinge,  take  it  down  and 
dip  it  into  fine  bread-  numbs,  then  into 
clarified  butter,  and  again  into  crumbs. 
Finish  the  cooking,  browning  well, 
and  serve  lemon  sauce  in  one  tureen, 
and  fowl  gravy  mixed  with  minced 
parsley  in  another.  Tiny  sausage 
cakes  fried,  slices  of  lemon,  and  bunches 
of  watercress  should  be  put  alternately 
round  the  fowl.  No  gravy  or  sauce 
must  be  poured  over  it.  Cost,  from 
4s.  fid.  upwards. 

Fowl,  Roasted  (a  simple 
dish). — This  is  much  liked  generally, 
and  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  parts. 
When  the  fowl  is  three-parts  cooked, 
take  away  the  dripping  pan,  and  put 
another  tin  or  dish  under ; then  begin  to 
baste  with  batter,  letting  the  separate 
coatings  become  set  until  an  outer  crust 
of  half  an  inch  or  so  is  obtained.  The 
fowl  should  be  kept  a fair  distance  from 
the  fire,  or  it  will  get  too  brown.  When 
done,  after  a quarter  of  an  hour's 
basting,  or  rather  more,  send  to  table 
with  nice  gravy.  In  some  places,  little 
dumplings,  or  small  pancakes  made  of 
the  same  batter,  are  rolled  up  and 
served  with  it.  For  the  batter,  see 
Yorkshire  Pudding.  Cost, from  3s.  fid. 
to  4s. 

Fowl,  Roasted,  to  Carve.— 

Insert  the  knife  between  the  leg  and 
the  body,  and  cut  to  the  bone;  then 
turn  the  log-  back  with  the  fork,  and,  if 
the  bird  is  not  old,  the  joint  will  give 
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way.  The  wing  is  next  to  bo  broken  off, 
and  this  is  done  in  the  direction  of  a to 
3i,  only  dividing  the  joint  with  the  knife. 
The  forequarters  having  been  removed 
in  this  way,  take  off  the  merry-thought 
at  d,  and  the  neck  bones;  these  last 
are  to  be  removed  by  putting  the  knife 
in  at  c,  and  pressing  it,  when  they  will 
break  off  from  the  part  that  sticks  to 
the  breast.  Next  separate  the  breast 
from  the  body  of  the  fowl,  by  cutting 
through  the  tender  ribs  close  to  the 
breast,  quite  down  to  the  tail.  Turn 
the  fowl  now  back  upwards ; put  the 
knife  into  the  bone  midway  between 


Fio.  9S. — Roast  Fowl,  to  Carve. 


the  neck  and  the  rump,  and  on  raising 
the  lower  end  it  will  separate  readily. 
Turn  the  rump  from  you,  and  take  off 
very  neatly  the  two  side  bones,  which 
completes  the  operation.  The  breast 
and  wings  are  considered  the  best  parts 
of  a roast  fowl,  being  very  tender, 
but  in  young  birds  the  legs  are  the 
most  juicy.  In  the  case  of  a capon  or 
large  fowl,  slices  may  be  cut  off  the 
breast,  just  as  is  done  when  carving  a 
turkey.  Give  part  of  the  liver  with 
each  wing,  and  some  stuffing  to  all, 
unless  objected  to. 

Fowl,  Saute  k la  Royal.— 

Required  • a fowl,  a few  strips  of  ham, 
a mushroom,  an  onion,  half  a pound  of 
streaky  bacon,  some  stock,  parsley,  and 
two  ounces  of  butter.  Cost,  about  4s. 
to  4s.  Gd. 

Joint  the  fowl,  put  the  back  and 
giblets  in  a saucepan  with  a pint  and 
a half  of  water,  and  the  ham,  onion, 
mushroom,  and  parsley ; put  in  a few 
peppercorns  and  a clove,  boil  gently 
until  reduced  to  a gill  and  a half.  Melt 
the  butter  in  a saute  pan,  cook  the 
joints  until  pale  brown,  shaking  often. 


When  it  has  cooked  for  twenty  minutes 
strain  the  stock  over,  then  simmer  for 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  fowl.  Put  in  a morsel 
of  glaze.  The  gravy  should  only  just 
coat  the  joints;  there  should  be  none 
to  run  into  the  dish.  When  done, 
arrange  nicely  on  a hot  dish,  with  a 
good-sized  crodton  laid  at  the  bottom  ; 
sprinkle  some  chopped  parsley  all  over, 
and  put  the  bacon  in  little  rolls, 
separately  fried,  round  the  base.  A 
few  button  mushrooms,  fried,  improve 
the  dish,  which  is  very  easily  prepared, 
and  a most  excellent  one.  It  is  suitable 
for  any  meal.  If  served  for  luncheon 
or  dinner,  macaroni,  or  any  nice  vege- 
table may  be  served  with  it. 

Fowl,  with  Sparghetti.— Re- 
quired : a young  fowl,  four  ounces  of 
sparghetti,  half  a dozen  sauce  oysters, 
some  wine,  sauce,  croutons,  and  season- 
ing as  below.  Cost,  about  5s.  to 
5s.  6d. 

Cut  the  fowl  into  joints,  season  them 
with  pepper  and  a pinch  of  herbs,  and 
saute  them  in  oil  until  pale  brown 
Pom-  off  the  fat,  and  wipe  the  pan  out; 
put  back  the  fowl,  with  the  oysters 
and  their  liquor,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a minced 
shalot,  and  a sprig  of  parsley.  Cover 
and  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  then  add 
three  gills  of  brown  sauce,  and  cook 
for  half  an  hour  more.  Add  salt  and 
cayenne  to  taste,  and  strain  the  sauce. 
Pile  the  chicken  up,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over.  Have  the  sparghetti  ready, 
plainly  boiled,  then  seasoned  with  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  and  a little  parsley, 
chopped  after  scalding.  Put  this 
round  the  fowl,  and  place  a few  glazed 
crofitons  about  the  dish ; garnish  them 
with  a little  hot  ham  puree,  or  some 
chopped  ham  mixed  with  thick  brown 
sauce. 

Fowl,  with  Spinach. — This  is 
well  known  ; and  a puree  of  endive  or 
salsify,  much  less  known,  will  be  found 
a very  pleasant  adjunct  to  a nicely 
cooked  fowl.  When  spinach  is  used, 
it  should  be  accompanied  by  fried 
eggs.  Cost,  about  4s.  6d.  without  eggs. 
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Fowl,  Steamed,  with  Oys- 
ters.— Required  : a fowl,  oyster  force- 
meat, and  oyster  sauce.  Cost,  varies 
with  that  of  oysters ; about  os.  to  5s.  6d. 
on  an  average.  A fowl  cooked  in  this 
way  will  he  full  of  flavour,  and  very 
tender.  Fill  a young  fowl  with  oyster 
forcemeat,  and  lay  it  in  a tin  ready 
for  steaming  ; pour  round  it  a gill  of 
white  stock  and  oyster  liquor  mixed, 
then  cover  and  steam  until  done  ; it 
should  he  turned  a few  times  and  hasted 
with  the  liquor.  Serve  with  oyster 
sauce,  using  the  liquor  from  the  tin  in 
making  it.  The  fowl  may  he  stuffed 
with  any  sort  of  stuffing  that  may  he 
preferred,  if  oysters  are  not  in  season, 
hut  the  tinned  ones  do  very  well.  {See 
recipes  under  Forcemeats.) 

Another  way. — This  is  richer,  and  a 
really  delicious  dish.  Fill  a fine  fowl 
with  rich  oyster  stuffing ; rub  it  all 
over  with  lemon  juice;  wrap  it  up  in  a 
buttered  paper,  and  cook  in  a tin  laid  in 
a steamer;  give  it  an  hour  and  a half, 
or  more  if  required.  Dish  it,  and  pour 
some  white  sauce  over  the  breast,  and 
put  some  little  veal  and  oyster  sausages 
round  the  dish.  Send  rich  oyster 
sauce  to  table  in  a boat. 

Fowl  may  he  steamed,  and  served 
with  any  other  sauces  which  usually 
go  with  boiled  fowls ; and  we  again 
call  attention  to  a fowl  partly  cooked 
by  steaming,  and  finished  off  by  roast- 
ing or  baking,  as  a very  good  dish, 
especially  suitable  for  a fowl  past  its 
youth. 

F owl  a la  Steinwav . — Re- 
quired : a fowl,  stuffing  as  under,  stock, 
quenelles,  white  and  brown  sauces, 
mushrooms,  and  gravy.  Cost,  from 
5s.  Gd.  to  6s. ; more  when  fowls  are 
dear. 

Lard  the  breast  of  a fowl, 
first  dipping  it  in  boiling  water 
to  make  it  firm.  Put  in  the  body 
a rich  mince  of  ham  and  tongue, 
both  cooked,  mixed  with  some  button 
mushrooms  cut  in  dice,  and  cooked 
iu  butter.  This  should  be  bound 
with  a few  bread-crumbs,  a beaten 
°gg,  and  a little  cream ; it  is  to  be 


veiy  delicately  seasoned.  Put  in  the 
butter  from  the  mushrooms.  Truss 
for  braising.  Then  cook  it  in  some 
pale  stock  to  half  its  depth,  for  nearly 
an  hour.  Take  it  down  and  brown 
before  the  fire ; glaze  nicely,  and  serve 
on  a hot  dish.  Put  round  it  some 
chicken  quenelles,  masked  with  white 
sauce ; veal  sausages,  masked  with 
bi-own  sauce;  and  mushrooms,  glazed 
after  fi'ying.  Serve  with  brown  gravy 
flavoui'ed  with  the  mushroom  poolings. 

Fowl,  Stewed  and  Glazed. — 

Required : a fowl,  gyavy,  seasoning, 
sherry,  and  salad.  Cost,  about  4s.  Gd. 
on  an  average. 

This  is  a veiy  good  dish.  A tender 
fowl  or  good-sized  chicken  must  be 
used  for  it.  Make  a gravy  from  the 
giblets  some  hours  beforehand  ; the 
usual  seasonings,  but  no  thickening, 
should  be  added;  strain  it  off,  and  put 
half  a pint  into  a clean  stewpan.  Lay 
in  the  fowl,  breast  up ; cover  with 
buttered  paper,  and  stew,  softly  for  half 
an  hour  to  three-quarters ; then  remove 
the  paper,  put  into  the  gravy  a heaping 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  tomato  pulp  (made 
by  passing  a large  ripe  tomato  through 
a sieve),  a glass  of  sherry,  and  haP!  an 
ounce  of  glaze.  Stir  until  the  glaze  is 
melted,  then  cover  up,  and  leave  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  first  turning  the 
fowl  breast  down.  Then  take  it  up 
and  glaze  the  breast,  put  it  in  a moder- 
ate oven  for  a few  minutes  while  the 
gravy  is  seasoned,  then  pour  a little 
round  the  fowl,  and  serve  the  rest  in  a 
boat.  Send  watercress  salad  to  table. 
If  a chicken,  reduce  the  time  of 
cooking. 

Another  way.  — Instead  of  adding 
tomato  pulp  to  the  gravy,  put  in  some 
brown  mushx-oom  puree,  or  a spoonful 
of  good  mushroom  ketchup. 

Another  way. — In  place  of  either 
tomatoes  or  mushrooms,  add  to  the 
gravy  half  a tin  of  green  peas,  and  the 
same  measure  of  caiTots  and  turnips, 
mixed,  pea  shapes,  separately  boiled  ; 
then  put  in  rather  more  stock. 

Fowl,  Stewed  in  a Jar.  — 

Required : a fowl,  vegetables,  bacon, 
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stock,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  variable, 
old  birds  being  sometimes  very  cheap. 

This  dish  is  so  little  trouble,  besides 
being  excellent  and  economical,  and  is 
so  well  calculated  to  bring  about  per- 
fection (as  nearly  as  possible)  in  the 
case  of  an  old  bird,  that  especial  atten- 
tion is  called  to  it.  First,  put  in  the 
jar,  which  should  be  an  oval  earthen 
one  with  a lid,  a bed  of  vegetables  of  a 
kind  that  yield  moisture ; onions,  car- 
rots, turnips,  and  celery  are  good ; 
vegetable  marrow  may  be  added  if  in 
season.  Let  this  be  an  inch  thick ; 
then  put  in  a few  strips  of  fat  bacon  ; 
next  lay  on  the  fowl ; put  more  bacon, 
then  more  vegetables ; see  that  the  sides 
as  well  as  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
fowl  are  covered.  Then  squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  put  in  a good 
bunch  of  herbs,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
white  peppercorns,  but  not  a bit  of  salt. 
Have  ready  a cup  of  stock,  made  from 
the  giblets  by  long  stewing ; no  thicken- 
ing is  to  he  added  ; pour  this  in,  put  the 
lid  on,  and  cook  in  a very  sloiv  oven, 
for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary ; if  it 
is  just  brought  to  the  boil,  it  could  be 
left  in  a cool  oven  all  night,  and  be  re- 
heated for  dinner.  It  can  be  served 
hot,  with  the  vegetables  and  liquor 
sieved  and  thickened,  and  with  some 
sort  of  white  sauce  in  addition.  Or 
it  may  be  served  when  cold  in  either  of 
the  ways  given ; the  gravy,  &c.,  will 
then  help  to  make  a tureen  of  soup. 
A good  sharp  sauce  will  be  wanted 
with  it  if  cold ; or  a good  salad  will 
improve  it. 

Fowl  with.  Tarragon,  Boiled. 

— Prepare  a fowl  for  boiling ; chop 
the  liver,  add  it  to  some  forcemeat 
(see  recipes),  and  then  put  in  a suspicion 
of  tarragon ; if  fresh,  the  leaves  must 
be  blanched  and  chopped ; if  dried, 
see  that  it  is  finely  powdered.  Boil, 
and  pour  tarragon  sauce  over.  Serve 
ham  or  bacon,  or  pickled  pork  with  it. 
Cost,  without  the  bacon  or  ham,  about 
4 s. 

Fowl  with  Tarragon, 
Roasted. — Stuff  as  above,  ana  truss 
for  roasting.  Make  a good  brown 


gravy  ; add  a little  tarragon  vinegar, 
and  a sprinkling  of  freshly-chopped 
leaves.  Garnish  with  watercress, 
seasoned  with  tarragon  vinegar,  and 
lemon  juice. 

In  preparing  the  stuffing  for  both 
these  dishes,  the  foundation  must  be 
free  from  other  herbs : a plain  sausage 
meat  may  be  used,  or  a still  plainer 
stuffing  made  as  for  roast  veal,  but 
minus  the  herbs. 

In  cooking  a couple  of  fowls  in 
either  of  the  above  ways,  unless  it  is 
known  that  all  like  tarragon,  it  is  well 
to  omit  it  in  one,  or  to  serve,  in  addi- 
tion, some  sauce  or  gravy  without 
tarragon  flavouring.  Cost,  from  4s. 
to  4s.  Od.  on  an  average. 

Fowl  a la  Tartare.— Required  : 
a fowl,  seasoning  and  garnish  as  below, 
and  some  tartare  sauce.  Cost  of  fowl, 
3s.  to  4s.  on  an  average. 

Take  the  feet  from  a fine  fowl,  split  it 
through  down  the  back,  and  lay  it  in  a 
dish  of  clarified  butter  ; turn  in  five  or 
ten  minutes,  and  let  the  other  side  be- 
come well  moistened.  Then  cook  it  be- 
fore the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven,  hasting 
from  time  to  time  with  the  butter. 
Take  it  up  in  twenty  minutes  and  let 
it  get  cool,  then  coat  it  with  beaten 
egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  give  the 
final  cooking,  either  by  plunging  into 
plenty  of  hot  fat  until  brown  and  crisp, 
or  by  dipping  again  into  butter,  and 
broiling  or  grilling  at  a sharp  fire. 
Pile  up  the  joints  on  a dish  paper, 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley  and 
Cut  lemon.  Send  tartare  sauce  hot  or 
cold  to  table,  also  cut  lemons  and 
cayenne,  and  hot,  clear  pickles.  There 
arc  few  better  dishes  of  fowl  than  this, 
and  it  is  very  good  when  cold. 

Fowl  with  Tongues,  Cold.— 

Required : a fowl,  white  sauce,  aspic, 
garnish,  and  tongues,  as  below.  Cost, 
exclusive  of  tongues,  about  5s.  6d. 
to  6s. 

Boil  a fine  fowd,  and  when  cold, 
mask  it  with  thick  white  sauce; 
chaudfroid  is  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
Cut  some  aspic  jelly  into  diamond 
shapes,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
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and  an  inch  wide  across  the  centre. 
These  should  be  a deep  yellow  or  pink. 
Put  them  in  a row  down  the  breast, 
and  on  each  side  place  a row  of  ham 
hatter  from  a bag;  and  pipe.  Have 
leidy  boiled  two  tongues,  calves’ are 
nicest.  They  must  be  carefully  skinned 
and  trimmed,  and  split  through  length- 
wise, then  coated  with  aspic  jelly. 
Put  them  tips  up  at  each  side  of  the 
fowl,  then  decorate  them  with  ham 
butter  and  chopped  aspic  in  alternate 
rows  : work  from  base  to  point  in 
using  the  forcing  bag.  Between  the 
tongues  and  at  each  end  of  the  fowl, 
put  little  piles  of  dressed  salad,  and 
mix  amongst  it  some  boiled  ham  in 
fancy  shapes  or  strips.  (See  Salads.) 

This  dish  is  suitable  for  cold  colla- 
tions of  all  sorts. 

Fowl  with  Tongue  and 

Ham. — These  make  a nice  supper 
dish.  The  fowl  is  sometimes  jointed, 
then  tied  together  with  ribbon,  the 
tongue  and  ham  being  put  round  the 
dish  in  alternate  slices ; these  should 
> be  even  in  size. 

This  is  a good  way  where  several 
l fowls  are  wanted,  and  guests  have  to 
be  quickly  served ; or  where  bad 
< carving  is  the  order  of  the  day ; as  it 
is  much  better  to  take  a little  trouble 
to  carve  a fowl  in  advance,  than  to  do 
it  hm-riedly  and  badly  later  on ; and 
the  tying  up  is  but  little  trouble  if  a 
second  person  bolds  the  joints  together. 

I Coloured  ribbon  can  be  used  (unless 
the  occasion  be  a wedding  or  christen- 
ing) ; the  bow  should  be  on  the  top  of 
i the  breast.  The  fowls  should  be 
glazed,  and  the  garnish  about  the  dish 
i may  be  of  the  kind  used  for  galantine, 
i This  is,  however,  a less  economical 
i dish  than  when  the  fowls  are  boned. 

Another  way. — Cut  up  a cooked  fowl, 
i boned  or  not,  and  stuffed  or  plain  ; the 
J slices,  or  joints, should  be  even;  then 
1 cut  slices  of  ham  and  tongue,  the  same 

!size.  Put  them  alternately  round  a 
dish,  and  fill  up  with  salad.  Serve  a 
nice  cold  sauce  with  them.  Stuffed 
? eggs  can  be  put  about  the  dish.  The 
; meat  may  be  put  in  a row  down  the 


dish,  and  the  eggs,  and  salad  to  form 
a bed,  down  the  sides.  As  fowl,  with 
ham  and  tongue,  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  standard  dishes  of  which  people 
do  not  tire,  it  is  well  to  introduce  a 
little  novelty  in  the  methods  of  service. 
Cost  of  fowls,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  : ham  and 
tongue,  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  ; more  if  bought 
ready  cooked.. 

Fowl,  to  Truss  for  Boiling. 

— The  fowl  is  to  be  very  nicely  picked 
and  singed,  washed  and  dried ; the 
neck  cut  off  even  with  the  back,  but 
enough  skin  left  to  roll  back  neatly. 
The  feet  are  cut  off  and  the  legs 
inserted  through  a slit  made  in  the 
skin  at  the  sides  of  the  fowl.  The 
wings  are  twisted  over  the  back ; a 
skewer  is  then  passed  through  the 
bottom  of  the  wing  and  the  leg ; 
another  is  then  put  through  on  the 
other  side ; the  points  of  each  should 
be  in  the  body,  not  projecting,  and 
the  heads  of  the  skewers  driven  close 
up  to  the  fowl.  The  tops  of  the  legs 
should  then  be  made  firm  by  binding  ; 
string  is  generally  used,  but  tape  is 
much  better. 

Another  teat/. — Instead  of  tucking 
the  legs  in  the  body,  cut  theqi  off  at 
the  first  joint,  then  loosen  the  skin, 
and  draw  it  over  the  end  of  the  leg- 
bone  ; fasten  in  the  way  above  directed. 
If  very  carefully  done,  this  has  a neat 
appearance,  but  it  is  easy  to  break  the 
skin,  therefore  novices  find  the  first 
plan  the  easier.  Omit  the  liver  and 
gizzard. 

Fowl,  to  Truss  for  Roast- 
ing.— Fasten  the  skin  over  the  back 
with  a little  skewer,  after  cutting  the 
neck  off ; scald  the  legs,  and  cut  off 
the  claws  ; then  fasten  the  pinion  and 
leg  with  a skewer  long  enough  to  go 
through  the  body,  and  fasten  the 
other  pinion  and  leg.  Pass  a needle 
through  the  backbone,  and  tie  the  legs 
as  in  the  next  recipe. 

Fowl,  to  Truss  without 
Skewers. — A fowl  may  be  trussed 
for  roasting  as  follows  : it  is  at  first 
rather  more  difficult  than  the  ordinary 
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mode,  but  is  by  many  considered  a 
better  way.  Thread  a trussing  needle 
with  thread,  and  pass  it  through  the 
under  part  of  one  wing-,  and  top  of  leg, 
then  through  the  body,  and  the  leg 
and  wing  on  the  other  side.  Draw 
the  thread  tightly.  Then  pass  the 
needle  through  the  top  of  the  wing, 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  top  of  the 
other  wing ; the  fowl  must  be  turned 
over  before  this  is  done.  Draw  the 
thread  tightly.  Then  tie  the  legs,  by 
passing  the  needle  through  close  to 
the  backbone,  under  the  first  leg ; 
bring  the  thread  over  the  second  leg, 
back  over  the  first,  then  tie  at  the 
starting  point.  Take  care  to  press 
the  logs  well  to  the  body.  A fowl 
prepared  thus  is  very  easily  baked  ; it 
can  bo  so  securely  wrapped  in  greased 
paper,  that  it  is  moistened  in  every 
part,  as  there  are  no  skewers  in  the 
way  to  interfere  with  the  covering. 

The  liver  and  gizzard  may  be  used 
or  omitted,  just  as  preferred;  they 
are  generally  put  one  in  each  wing 
when  the  first  method  is  followed,  but 
their  use  is  quite  optional.  They 
should  not  be  put  in  a braised  fowl. 
To  prepare  them,  see  directions  given 
for  Tuhkey  Giblets. 

Fowl  a la  Veloute.— Required: 
a fine  fowl,  sauce,  aspic,  custard, 
truffles,  and  garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
from  5s.  6d.  to  Gs.  upwards,  exclusive 
of  the  melon  salad. 

Joint  a fowl  (as  white  as  can  be  got) ; 
bone  the  joints,  and  mask  them  with 
veloute  sauce  mixed  with  a very  little 
pale  aspic.  When  set,  ornament  them 
prettily  with  fancy  shapes  of  savoury 
custard  of  various  colours,  and  some 
truffle  strips.  A little  aspic  must  be 
used  to  set  the  garnish.  Pile  up  the 
pieces,  and  put  here  and  there  some 
chopped  aspic,  pickled  gherkins,  sliced, 
capers  and  truffles.  Send  melon  salad 
to  table  with  this.  In  arranging,  give 
the  breast  fillets  the  prominent  position. 

Game  Cutlets,  Cold.  — Pom- 
some  liquid  aspic  on  a large  dish  to 
form  a thin  layer  ; then,  when  it  is  on 
the  point  of  setting,  sprinkle  over 


some  sieved  egg  yolk  and  chopped 
white,  with  some  chopped  truffle. 
Next  put  a quarter  inch  layer  of  minced 
game,  such  as  would  bo  used  for 
rissoles,  croquettes,  &c. ; coat  again 
with  aspic,  then  add  more  egg  and 
aspic,  and  leave  to  set.  Cut  out  with 
cutlet  cutters,  and  use  the  trimmings, 
chopped  up,  with  small  salad  for 
garnishing  the  dish.  Cost,  variable. 

Game,  Devilled.  — Required  : 
game,  seasoning,  and  gravy  as  below. 

Some  hours  before  serving  the  game, 
score  the  flesh  rather  deeply,  making 
the  incisions  close  together  if  a high 
flavour  is  liked ; but  if  mild,  score 
the  meat  in  a few  places  only.  Mix 
together  salt,  black  pepper,  cayenne, 
mushroom  powder,  and — unless  the 
flavour  be  objected  to— curry  powder ; 
equal  parts  of  each.  Season  the  meat, 
rubbing  the  powder  well  into  it,  then 
dip  the  pieces  into  clarified  butter, 
with  a small  quantity  of  mustard. 
Broil  or  grill  until  very  brightly 
browned,  but  not  in  the  least  burnt. 
If  preferred  dry,  send  to  table  as  it  is 
on  a hot  dish ; garnish  with  cut  lemons 
and  fried  parsley.  For  a wet  devil, 
sauce  or  gravy  is  wanted.  A very 
tasty  sauce  is  made  by  mixing  together 
a good  teaspoonful  of  French  mustard, 
a gill  of  brown  sauce,  a teaspoonful  of 
orange  juice,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
a little  chutney.  As  soon  as  boiling 
point  is  reached,  it  is  ready;  it  may 
be  poured  over  the  meat,  or  served 
with  it.  Many  other  sauces  will  be 
found  under  Sauces.  Gravy  a la 
Diable  may  also  be  served  with  game 
or  moat  of  any  kind.  There  are  few 
more  acceptable  ways  of  rc-serving 
cold  game  than  in  the  form  of  a devil, 
and  by  studying  the  tastes  of  those 
who  are  to  eat  them,  and  the  nature 
of  the  game,  it  is  easy  to  avoid 
monotony,  and  prevent  every  “ devil” 
tasting  alike.  Cost  varies  with  the 
game  used. 

Game,  Fumet  of  (called  also 
essence  of  game). — Required  : game, 
seasoning,  and  stock.  Cost,  variable. 

Little  and  good  must  be  the  motto 
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in  preparing  game  as  above  described. 
Supposing  the  best  parts  are  being- 
cooked  for  an  entree,  the  worst  joints 
should  be  smashed  up,  bones  and  all, 
and  fried  with  some  herbs  and  shalots, 
a few  peppercorns,  and  a clove  or  two, 
in  hot  butter  until  brown,  then  covered 
with  stock,  and  cooked  gently,  until  a 
pint  has  reduced  to  a gill,  or  even  less. 
1'timet  of  game  is  really  vex-y  strong 
gamo  stock.  It  is  essential  that  the 
stewpan  be  tightly  elosed  the  whole 
time.  As  soon  as  ready  it  should  be 
strained,  and  used  as  required  to 
heighten  the  flavour  of  soups,  sauces, 
gravies,  and  other  game  dishes.  For 
a more  economical  fumet,  the  bones 
and  odds  and  ends  of  cooked  birds  will 
be  handy,  and  will  answer  for  plain 
dishes,  but  the  flavour  will  not  bo  so 
good  as  that  from  raw  birds.  Some 
mushroom  peelings  and  tr  alive  trim- 
mings will  improve  both  colour  and 
flavour. 

Game  in  Tins.— Game  may  be 
bought  both  in  tins  and  terrines ; the 
latter  are  superioi-,  but  both  these 
foi-ms  of  pate  may  be  recommended. 
They  arc  very  useful  as  a bi-eakfast 
relish,  and  form  an  admirable  picnic 
dainty.  The  remnants  may  be  utilised 
in  various  ways,  for  such  dishes  as 
patties,  rissoles,  &c.  They  will  like- 
wise improve  many  kinds  of  forcemeat. 

• When  to  be  turned  out  and  served 
cold,  especially  on  a hot  day,  it  is 
important  that  the  tin  or  terrine  be 
thoroughly  cooled  : for  this  some  ice  is 
: needed.  This  rule  should  be  observed 
if  the  pate  is  going  to  be  converted 
into  sandwiches,  as  it  will  cut  much 
more  firmly.  All  these  dishes  are 
somewhat  rich,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a luxury  to  tempt  the  appetite, 
rather  than  in  the  light  of  a meal. 
The  price  varies  from  a shilling  or 
c-ighteenpence  for  a very  small  pate,  up 
to  many  shillings  for  the  large  ones, 
Game  pates  truffled  are  the  most 
expensive.  Small  tins  of  potted  game 
may  be  had  from  sixpence  each,  and 
i furnish  a relish  not  to  be  despised. 

Game  Livers,  Fur6e  of.— Re- 


quii-ed : six  ounces  of  game  livers, 
a small  shalct,  two  ounces  of  raw 
ham,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a clove,  half  a 
dozen  crushed  peppercorns,  a tea- 
spoonful of  wine  (this  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  wine  used  in 
flavouring  the  dish),  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  thick  brown  sauce,  the  same  of  good 
stock,  either  of  the  bx-own  kinds,  and 
a morsel  of  minced  truffle  ; or  in  place 
of  pax-t  of  the  stock,  a little  truffle 
essence.  If  game  livers  are  scarce, 
make  up  with  calf’s  liver,  and  add  some 
hex-baceous  mixture,  or  a little  of  the 
aromatic  seasoning-  given  in  a later 
chapter.  Cost,  variable.  Chop  the 
shalot,  or  a small  oixion,  scalded,  very 
small ; cut  the  ham  in  tiny  dice,  also 
the  liver;  fry  these  with  the  herbs 
and  seasoning  for  six  to  eight  minutes, 
then  put  all  iix  a nxox-tar  with  a pinch 
of  salt  and  the  liquid  ingx-edients, 
pounding  well.  Sieve  the  mass,  and 
add  the  browix  sauce.  Re-heat  and 
use  as  required.  For  garnishing 
pux-poses  put  it  in  a forcing  bag  with 
a plain  pipe. 

Another  xoay. — Use  poultry  and 
game  livex-s  ixiixed  for  the  foundation. 
To  this  or  the  above,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  some  bread-crumbs  may  be 
added  ; they  should  be  soaked  in  the 
stock  or  sauce  used  for  moistening. 
Chopped  mushrooms  or  parsley  may 
be  added  to  increase  the  flavour,  if 
desired. 

Game  Fur6e.— Required  : twelve 
oxxnces  of  cooked  game,  free  from 
skin  and  bone,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  sauce,  a teaspoonful  of  extract 
of  meat,  a dessertspoonful  of  port,  the 
same  of  claret,  a little  cayenne  and 
nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Cost, 
variable.  Cut  the  game  up,  and  put  it 
in  a mortar  with  the  rest  of  the  in- 
gredients. If  convenient,  a bit  of 
dissolved  glaze  can  be  used  instead  of 
extx-act  of  meat.  Pound  well,  and  rub 
through  a sieve.  Use  as  directed 
below. 

Game  Puree,  Ricli.^Required  : 

half  a pound  of  game,  half  a gill  of 
fuxpet  of  game,  the  same  measux-e  of 
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brown  sauce,  n glass  of  good  port,  and 
seasoning  to  taste.  Cost,  variable. 

Pound  the  meat,  add  the  rest  of  the 
ingredients,  and  pass  all  through  a 
line  sieve.  Use  for  patties,  or  for 
masking  croutons,  and  various  other 
purposes  as  directed  in  recipes  for 
game  dishes.  Glaze,  or  extract  of 
meat,  can  be  added  in  proportion  to 
the  nature  of  the  dish.  For  game 
toast,  or  anything  for  which  a moist 
puree  is  suitable,  less  of  either  will  be 
wanted  than  for  little  dishes  that 
require  a firmer  mixture.  Of  the 
latter  class,  kromeskios,  croquettes,  and 
rissoles  are  familiar  types. 

Game  Quenelles.— Required  : 

ton  ounces  of  raw  game,  eight  and 
a half  ounces  of  panada,  half  an  ounce 
of  butter,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  three,  half  a tablespoonful  of 
brown  sauce,  a tablespoonful  of  thick 
cream,  and  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne.  Cost,  variable. 

Pound  the  game,  then  the  panada  and 
butter;  rub  through  a fine  sieve  after 
the  eggs  have  been  mixed  in ; they 
are  best  put  by  degrees  to  the  panada 
■while  being  pounded.  They  should 
be  most  carefully  strained  from  the 
germs.  Add  the  rest  of  the  ingredients, 
blending  the  mass  very  thoroughly. 
They  are  then  ready  for  cooking,  either 
in  moulds,  or  as  directed  for  ordinary 
quenelles.  (Sje  Entrees.)  This  repre- 
sents what  may  be  termed  the  founda- 
tion of  game  quenelles,  for  although 
very  good  made  as  above,  various 
additions  may  be  made,  according  to 
the  kind  of  game,  and  the  dish  for 
which  they  are  to  form  an  ’adjunct. 
( See  recipes  under  Entrees.)  With 
game  for  which  orange  gravy  or  sauce 
is  served,  a morsel  of  the  grated  rind 
of  an  orange  would  be  a suitable 
addition ; while  for  game  with  mush- 
rooms in  any  form,  mushroom  powder 
could  be  used.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  consistency  of  the 
quenelles  must  be  maintained  ; if  any 
liquid  is  added  for  flavouring,  more 
eggs  or  panada  wall  be  wanted,  or  the 
mass  will  be  too  moist. 


Game  Quenelles,  Economi- 
cal.—These  are  less  trouble  than  the 
foregoing,  and  furnish  a nice  dish  at 
small  cost.  Take  any  sort  of  cooked 
game,  and  any  part,  so  that  bones, 
skin,  and  sinews  arc  removed.  Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  game,  an  ounce 
of  butter,  a little  seasoning,  four  button 
mushrooms  chopped  finely,  a small 
shalot,  also  chopped,  and  some  bread- 
crumbs soaked  in  stock,  and  squeezed 
dry  ; eggs  as  required.  Cost,  variable. 

First,  mince  the  game,  anl  add 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  putting 
in  the  moistened  crumbs  by  degrees, 
until  the  mass  is  firm  enough  to 
mould  with  the  fingers.  The  yolk  of 
an  egg  is  then  to  bo  mixed  in,’ and  if, 
after  cooking  one,  it  appears  not  well 
bound,  the  yolk  of  a second  should  be 
added  to  the  mixture.  About  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  crumbs  will  be 
wanted,  and,  after  soaking,  they  must 
be  beaten  with  a fork,  or  pounded. 
The  quenelles  may  bo  either  poached 
in  stock,  or  shaped  in  the  same  way 
and  then  fried,  after  coating  with 
egg  and  crumbs.  With  these,  somo 
sauce  should  be  served  ; brown  mush- 
room is  very  suitable,  or  a nice  game 
gravy  may  be  sent  to  table. 

Game,  Roasting  of.— The  cry 

of  over-roasted  and  spoilt  game  is 
often  heard ; but  we  believe  that  the 
main  cause  of  the  grumble  is  usually 
the  fact  that  the  birds  are  cooked  too 
soon,  and  become  dry  : we  mean  that 
the  actual  time  allowed  may  not  be  too 
long,  but  by  the  waiting  the  cooking 
goes  on  to  an  extent.  The  flavour 
suffers  likewise,  and  it  is  ceitainly 
better  that  the  guests  should  wait  a 
minute  for  a bird,  than  that  the  bird 
should  be  kept  waiting  ten  minutes 
for  the  guests.  It  has  been  said  that 
to  over-cook  a snipe  or  woodcock  is  a 
positive  cruelty,  bearing  in  mind  the 
old  saying  that  a snipe,  to  be  properly 
cooked,  should  fly  through  the  kit- 
chen ! To  wait,  and  put  down  the 
game  at  the  right  moment,  it  has  also 
been  well  said,  requires  nerve;  and 
many,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  ready 
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in  good  time,  serve  a bird  ovcr-cooked 
and  warm,  instead  of  done  to  a turn 
and  hot.  In  all  our  recipes,  under 
each  heading,  will  ho  found  the  ap- 
proximate time  for  each  variety ; hut 
due  allowance  must  he  made  for  size, 
the  time  the  birds  have  hung,  the 
stato  of  the  weather,  and  the  tastes  of 
those  who  are  to  eat  them  : for 

although  everyono  knows  that  game 
is  preferred,  as  a rule,  somewhat 
under-done,  rather  than  over-done, 
yet  tastes  differ.  One  may  like  a bird 
akin  to  raw;  another  may  like  it  really 
well  done. 

Game,  Salmi  of.— A salmi  is 
made  from  birds  roasted  for  the 
purpose,  or  from  such  as  have  been 
partly  cooked ; they  are  then  finished 
off  in  the  sauce.  (See  recipes  for  Salmi 
Sauce.)  A hash  differs  from  this,  as  that 
is  made  from  game  fully  cooked,  and 
left  to  get  cold  in  the  usual  way. 
The  meat  must  be  very  neatly  divided, 
and  freed  from  skin  and  gristle  ; thoso 
will  help  to  make  the  sauce.  The 
bones,  and  trimmings  above  named, 
will  the  better  yield  their  flavour  if 
smashed  and  pounded  before  stewing  ; 
and  some  fumet  of  game  may  be 
used  with  considerable  advantage. 
After  the  sauce  is  made,  the  game 
should  heat  in  it  very  slowly,  that  it 
may  acquire  flavour,  and  should  be 
served  when  on  the  point  of  boiling. 
For  rich  salmis  the  sauce  should  bo  re- 
duced, and  wine  added  (the  kind  must 
be  regulated  by  taste,  and  the  sort  of 
game)  as  required.  Recipes  to  suit 
various  tastes  and  kinds  of  game  will 
be  found  under  Sauce  for  Salmis.  A 
garnish  of  crohtons  or  game  quenelles 
should  be  used.  Cost,  very  variable. 

Game  Stewed  in  Wine.— 

Required  : game  of  any  sort,  truffles  or 
mushrooms,  seasoning  and  wine  as 
below.  Cost,  variable. 

Take  a pheasant  or  any  other  game  in 
season;  cut  it  into  joints,  or  bone  it, 
and  then  divide  it.  Pack  the  pieces 
in  a jar  with  a lid  (the  tire-proof  china 
are  nicest),  with  some  thin  slices  of 
truffles  between  ; or  if  these  cannot  be 


had,  some  mushrooms  may  be  used ; 
or  both  may  bo  dispensed  with  ; then, 
a morsel  of  bay  leaf,  thyme,  and  a few 
white  peppercorns  may  be  tied  in  a 
little  bag  and  laid  in.  Fill  up  the 
jar  with  wine ; light  wine  of  any  kind 
used  in  cooking  answeis,  but  good 
sherry  is  to  be  preferred.  Fasten  the 
lid  with  luting  paste,  and  cook  in  a 
water  bath,  or  in  a tin  of  water  in  the 
oven.  The  length  of  time  varies;  if 
a good  pheasant,  allow  nearly  an  hour ; 
for  a biace  of  young  partridges,  rather 
less  ; small  birds  can  bo  cooked  whole, 
or  boned,  and  stuffed  with  truffles  if 
liked.  If  to  serve  cold,  do  not  take  off 
the  lid  until  wanted  ; leave  the  paper 
on  also  with  which  the  lid  is  fastened 
down  ; by  this  means  full  flavour  is 
retained.  The  dish  can  be  served  hot 
if  preferred  ; either  way  it  is  one  .of 
the  nicest  of  game  dishes.  Any  wine 
left  over  may  be  used  in  game  soups 
and  salmis. 

Game  Toast. — Required  : game,' 
meat,  seasoning,  toast,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

This  is  an  inexpensive  and  good 
breakfast  dish.  Take  the  remains  of 
any  cold  game ; mince  it  with  half 
its  weight  of  cooked  beef  or  mutton, 
and  a fourth  its  weight  of  boiled 
ham.  Supposing  six  ounces  altogether, 
take  any  gravy  or  sauce  there  may  bo 
left  over,  and  if  not  enough  to  moisten, 
stew  the  bones  down  to  make  more; 
thicken  until  the  mass  will  just  drop 
from  the  spoon,  the  meat  being  heated 
in  the  sauce ; then  stir  in  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  seasoning  to  taste, 
bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
game.  Lemon  or  orange  juice,  mush- 
room liquor,  herbs,  fried  shalot,  &c., 
as  well  as  fruit  jellies,  arc  all  suitable. 
Have  a large  slice  of  hot  buttered 
toast,  cut  up  for  serving ; spread 
the  mixture  thickly  on  it,  then  shake 
raspings,  or  better  still,  fried  crumbs 
over.  Lust  with  a little  cayenne,  and 
put  in  a quick  oven  for  a minute,  then 
serve  very  hot.  Chutney,  hot  pickles, 
or  bottled  sauce,  may  go  to  table  with 
this.  To  thoroughly  imbibe  the  game 
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flavour,  tlie  beof  or  mutton  should  bo 
put  in  the  sauce  for  an  hour  or  so. 
1'  or  a better  dish,  use  all  game,  with 
ham  as  above  ; or  add  some  liver  puree 
if  handy.  Dishes  of  this  class  must  be 
well  and  suitably  seasoned. 

Goose. — Choose  a young  goose, 
especially  if  for  roasting.  If  the  breast 
be  plump,  the  skin  white,  and  the  feet 
pliable  and  yellow,  the  bird  will  prove 
satisfactory.  As  ago  creeps  on,  the 
feet  turn  red,  so  does  the  bill.  Many 
consider  that  a goose  at  Michaelmas  is 
past  its  best;  others  say  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  geese  are  so  good  as 
those  fattened  on  the  stubbles  in 
September.  To  test  the  bird,  squeeze 
the  windpipe  close  to  the  body ; if  it 
yields  easily  to  the  pressure,  the  goose 
will  be  tender  ; if  it  resists,  the  bird 
will  be  hard.  The  excellence  of  a 
goose,  like  that  of  other  domestic 
animals,  depends  greatly  upon  the 
manner  of  feeding.  One  writer  states 
that  in  one  district  where  geese  were 
formerly  fed  on  oats,  their  reputation 
as  table  birds  is  quite  destroyed,  in 
consequence  of  the  substitution  of 
Indian  corn  and  other  food  for  the 
oats.  Cost  of  geese,  about  os.  to  1 Os. 
each.  A few  days’  hanging  will  im- 
prove a goose. 

See  Index  for  recipes  for  goose  cook- 
ing other  than  the  following. 

Goose  a TArlesienne.  — Re- 
quired : a goose  and  a forcemeat  as 
below,  stock  and  seasoning.  Cost  of 
goose,  from  5s.  or  6s.  upwards. 

Mix  together  for  the  stuffing  four 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  soaked  in 
milk,  and  squeezed  dry ; four  ounces 
of  onions,  boiled  in  milk,  and  chopped 
small;  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
some  salt  and  pepper,  a little  chopped 
parsley  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  four 
ounces  of  cooked  chestnuts,  sieved. 
When  stuffed,  put  the  goose  in  a stew- 
pan  with  a few  sliced  vegetables  to 
flavour,  and  some  herbs  and  spices. 
Pour  over  some  stock  made  from  the 
giblets,  and  cook  for  two  hours,  or 
more,  if  the  goose  be  laige.  When 
done,  dish  and  keep  the  goose  hot  ; 


boil  the  stock  down  after  straining  and 
skimming,  and  add  to  it  some  tomato 
puree  or  sauce,  or  some  catsup,  to 
make  the  mixture  as  thick  as  melted 
butter ; let  this  be  nicely  seasoned  and 
poured  round  the  goose,  which  should 
be  slightly  browned.  The  goose  will 
be  better  if  trussed  for  boiling,  as  it 
can  be  more  conveniently  turned  in  the 
stewpan. 

A tender  goose  should  be  selected 
for  this  dish.  Por  a goose  which  is 
past  the  prime,  see  Goose,  Stewed. 

Goose,  Boiled. — Pick  and  singe 
a goose,  and  truss  it  securely.  It  may 
be  stuffed,  if  liked,  as  for  roasting. 
Put  it  on  in  hot  water  or  stock,  bring 
to  the  boil,  and  skim  well,  then  cook 
very  gently  until  done.  Serve  good 
onion  sauce  with  it.  Time,  from  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours,  more  or 
less,  according  to  age  and  size. 

The  giblets  may  be  cooked  in  the 
liquor  for  soup;  see  recipe  Giklet 
Soup.  Cost,  from  5s.  or  6s.  upwards. 

Goose,  Bonne-Bouche  for.— 

Mix  a half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a pinch 
of  cayenne,  a teaspoonful  of  French 
mustard,  a glass  of  port,  and  a spoon- 
ful of  brown  sauce ; heat,  but  do  not 
quite  boil  it,  and  pour  it  through  a slit 
made  in  the  apron  just  before  serving. 
Suitable  for  a roasted  or  braised  goose. 
Port  alone,  poured  in  cold,  is  liked  by 
many  people. 

Goose,  Braised.  ( See  recipes 
given  for  Duck,  Braised.,) — A goose, 
it  la  jardiniere  is  also  a very  good 
dish.  When  ready  to  serve,  put  in  a 
good  quantity  of  mixed  vegetables, 
ready  cooked,  cut  into  nice  shapes ; 
heat  all  together,  and  serve.  Beans  of 
various  sorts,  peas,  carrots,  turnips,- 
onions,  celery,  &c.,  may  all  be  used,, 
and  apples  may  be  mixed  amongst 
them  in  small  proportion. 

Goose,  German  Recipes  for 
Cooking.  — Among  many  ways  of 
preparing  geese  for  roasting  may  bo 
instanced,  as  most  likely  to  be  accept- 
able, the  following  : — Apples,  cut  into 
little  squares,  and  seasoned  with  spice* 
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used  for  stuffing  the  bird.  Baw 
potatoes,  cut  into  dice,  mixed  with 
about  a sixth  their  weight  of  onions, 
browned  in  butter,  then  mixed  with 
the  raw  liver  of  the  goose  chopped  and 
seasoned ; this  is  described  as  a re- 
markably good  stuffing.  Boiled  chest- 
nuts, mashed,  and  mixed  with  a little 
stock  or  cream,  and  a handful  of  cur- 
rants.  Prunes,  stewed  a little,  then 
stoned,  and  mixed  with  sliced  apples, 
slightly  spiced  and  sweetened,  also  find 
favour.  At  one  time,  in  England,  such 
a combination  as  the  last-named,  for 
such  a purpose,  would  have  been  ridi- 
culed by  many ; but  of  late  years 
prunes  have  come  to  the  front  in  con- 
nection with  meats  and  game,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a goose  so 
stuffed  should  not  prove  very  good 
eating.  Pears,  too,  may  be  served  in 
the  same  way  as  apples  arc ; a sauce 
or  puree  being  sent  to  table ; or  the 
bird  may  be  stuffed  with  a forcemeat, 
into  which  stewed  pears  enter.  (See 
Goose  Giulets  with  Peaks.) 

In  many  dishes  popular  in  Germany 
too  much  spice  is  used  to  please  English 
palates;  but  this  can  always  be  reduced 
to  suit  individual  taste. 

Goose  Giblets,  to  Stew.— 

Prepare  one  set  of  goose  giblets  in  the 
same  way  as  for  a pie  ( see  recipe). 
Cut  them  into  small,  convenient-sized 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan, 
with  a sprig  of  marjoram,  the  same  of 
thyme,  two  sprigs  of  parsley,  a Spanish 
onion,  stuck  with  three  cloves,  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  a teaspoonful  and  a 
half  of  salt,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
grain  of  cayenne.  Bub  the  saucepan 
once  with  garlic,  and  add  one  pint  and 
a half  of  stock  No.  4 or  5.  Simmer 
gently  until  all  are  tender,  and  as  the 
pieces  of  meat  become  so,  remove  them 
until  the  rest  are  sufficiently  cooked. 
The  liver  and  pinions  will  be  done 
enough  first,  and  the  gizzard  last. 
When  all  the  pieces  of  meat  are  taken 
out,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  roux 
or  flour  and  butter,  heat  the  giblets, 
and  servo  as  hot  as  possible.  A dash 
of  ketchup  and  a dessertspoonful  of 


lemon  juice  are  an  improvement. 
Time,  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours,  according  to  the  age  of  tho 
goose.  If  old,  give  three  hours. 

For  a plainer  stew,  use  stock  No.  1 
or  2 ; or  water  may  be  used. 

Goose  Giblets  with  Pears.— 

Put  the  giblets  in  a pan  on  the  fire, 
with  a bit  of  pickled  pork  cut  in  dice, 
and  cold  water  to  cover  them ; when 
the  boiling  point  is  reached,  add  salt, 
pepper,  a pinch  of  ground  cloves,  and 
cinnamon.  Cook  until  nearly  done, 
then  add  some  good  pears,  peeled  and 
quartered,  with  a pinch  of  ground  all- 
spice, and  some  browning  to  make 
them  dark.  Then  finish  the  cooking, 
and  dish  the  giblets  with  the  pears  on 
the  top. 

Another  way.  — Cover  the  giblets 
with  weak  stock ; add  an  onion  and  a 
root  of  parsley.  Eemove  these  when 
the  giblets  are  done,  and  add  a good 
tablespoonful  of  bread-crumbs  to  each 
pint  of  gravy.  Stew  separately  some 
pears ; beat  them  with  a slice  of 
butter,  and  add  a teacupful  of  the 
puree  to  the  giblet  gravy.  Boil  alto- 
gether for  a few  minutes,  and  serve 
hot. 

Goose  Giblets  with  Mixed 
Vegetables.  — Cook  as  above,  and 
instead  of  pears,  put  in  a tablespoonful 
each  of  celery,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
onions,  all  in  shreds  or  dice;  cook 
until  tender  (the  carrots  should  go  in 
first),  and  thicken  the  gravy  with 
browned  flour ; add  a dash  of  claret, 
and  garnish  the  dish  with  cut  lemons 
and  croutons. 

Parsley  or  sage  may  be  put  in  if 
liked. 

Goose,  Green. — This  should  not 
be  stuffed,  but  trussed  like  a full- 
grown  goose.  Pepper  and  salt  should 
be  used  to  season  the  inside,  and  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter  is  an  im- 
provement. It  must  be  roasted  care- 
fully for  about  forty  or  fifty  minutes, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  a nice 
brown  gravy,  and  gooseberry  or  tomato 
sauce.  A puree  of  sorrel  is  liked  by 
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some,  and  a garnish  of  watercress  is 
suitable : or,  instead  of  this,  an  apple 
compote  may  bo  used,  or  fried  apples. 
The  thing-  to  bo  remembered  is  that 
the  seasonings  must  all  be  of  a milder 
kind  than  would  be  used  for  a full- 
grown  goose.  Geese  are  called  “ green  ” 
up  to  about  four  months  old ; and  it  has 
been  said  that  the  finest  time  for  them 
is  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end 
of  August.  “ A goose,”  says  Dr. 
Kitchener,  “is  in  highest  perfection 
when  the  full  growth  is  attained,  but 
before  it  begins  to  ■ harden ; ” and  lie 
adds  that,  while  a Michaelmas  goose  is 
as  famous  in  the  mouths  of  the  millions 
as  the  mince-pie  at  Christmas,  yet  it  is 
too  fully  grown  for  those  who  oat  with 
delicacy.  Cost,  variable. 

Goose,  Grilled.— The  legs,  back, 
and  rump  are  suitable.  Dip  the  cooked 
pieces  into  warm  butter,  and  score 
them ; season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and 
mustard,  and  a pinch  of  sage;  coat 
with  bread-crumbs,  and  again  dip  into 
butter.  Then  lay  them  on  a greased 
gridiron,  and  turn  them  about  until 
heated  through  and  well-browned. 
Serve  with  or  without  sauce ; one 
made  by  boiling  up  a glass  of  claret, 
with  a chopped  shalot,  a sage  loaf,  a 
morsel  of  French  mustard,  and  a bit  of 
orange  rind  is  suitable ; it  is  then 
strained,  and  mixed  with  enough  hot 
brown  sauce  to  thicken  it.  A small 
quantity  of  burette  sauce  ( see  recipe), 
added  to  goose  gravy,  is  also  excellent ; 
and  many  other  suitable  sauces  and 
gravies  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  them.  Some  prefer  a mild 
grill  (though,  as  a rule,  dishes  of  the 
sort  arc  preferred  highly  seasoned) ; in 
such  cases  the  seasoning  must  be  re- 
duced, and  a mild  gravy  or  sauce 
selected. 

Goose,  Grilled,  with  Onions 
and  Potatoes.—  Required  : a por- 
tion of  a goose,  onions,  potatoes,  and 
sauce  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  a savoury  and  inexpensive 
dish.  The  quantity  of  vegetables  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  meat.  For  a 
grill  suttieient  for  two  or  three  persons 


prepare  the  goose  as  directed  above, 
then  dish  the  joints  on  a puree  of 
onions,  flavoured  with  sage,  or  half 
parsley  is  liked  by  some;  a dash  of 
curry  powder  is  a great  improvement. 
Make  about  eight  little  potato  cakes 
or  cones,  flavoured  with  the  same 
herbs,  and  put  them  round  the  dish. 
About  half  a pint  of  sauce  will  be 
wanted. 

Goose,  Hashed. — Cut  the  re- 
mains of  a tender  goose  into  small, 
convenient-sized  pieces.  Put  some 
sliced  onions  into  a stewpan  with  a 
piece  of  butter,  and  let  them  fry  until 
they  arc  tender,  but  not  burnt.  Add 
as  much  stock  or  water  as  will  be  sauce 
for  the  hash,  with  a little  pepper,  salt, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  the  bones  and 
skin  of  the  goose,  and  a glass  of  port 
or  claret,  if  liked.  Boil  gently  until 
the  gravy  is  good,  then  strain  it, 
thicken  it,  if  necessary,  and  put  in  the 
pieces  of  goose  to  get  hot,  but  the 
gravy  must  not  boil  after  the  goose  is 
added.  If  any  goosc-stufhng  has  been 
left,  cover  it,  and  heat  it  over  boiling 
water,  and  place  it  in  little  heaps  about 
the  dish.  About  a pint  of  gravy  should 
be  allowed  for  a pound  of  goose.  If 
no  stuffing  remains,  a few  forcemeat 
balls  ( see  recipes)  will  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  fried  apples  are  a nice 
garnish. 

Many  of  the  sweet  pickles  and  spiced 
fruits  are  enjoyable  and  wholesome 
with  such  dishes  as  the  foregoing.  For 
a very  plain  hash,  omit  the  wine,  and 
use  a little  French  vinegar,  or  a spoon- 
ful of  vinegar  from  dear  pickles. 

Goose,  Hashed,  in  Digestive 
Sauce.  — Required  : some  cooked 
goose,  sauce,  and  vegetables  as  below. 
Cost,  variable. 

This  dish  will  be  found  both  tasty 
and  digestible.  Put  the  remains  of 
a cooked  goose  in  a stewpan,  with  a 
layer  of  boiling  djgpstive  sauce  over 
each  layer  of  goose ; put  the  lid  on, 
and  leave  the  pan  for  half  an  hour, 
then  draw  it  near  the  fire,  and  bring 
the  contents  again  to  boiling  point. 
Put  a border  of  cooked  spinach  oy 
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other  green  vegetables  round  a dish, 
and  servo  the  meat  and  sauce  in  tho 
middle. 

Goose  Lard,  ( See  section  on 

Cooking  Processes.) 

Goose  Liver  Pate.— Required  : 
the  livers  of  two  geese,  butter,  a calf’s 
tongue,  and  some  liver,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  from  7s.  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  and  the  size  of 
the  bird. 

Take  the  livers  from  two  fat 
geese,  as  ordinarily  sold ; soak  them 
in  milk  for  a time;  ho  careful  not 
to  break  the  gall  bladders  in  draw- 
ing tho  geese.  Put  them  in  a pan 
with  a lump  of  butter,  cover,  and 
cook  gently  until  nearly  done,  but 
do  not  brown  them.  Roil  a calf’s 
tongue  and  some  liver,  as  much  as  the 
gooso  livers;  or  it  is  still  nicer  if 
cooked  in  the  butter ; the  tongue  must 
be  boiled  separately.  Skin  and  cut  up 
tho  tongue  into  square  and  triangular 
shapes;  let  the  liver  get  cold,  then 
pound  it  in  a mortar,  with  some  butter, 
added  by  degrees,  with  a little  cayenne, 
black  pepper,  ground  nutmeg  and 
cloves,  salt  to  taste,  a teaspoonful  or 
thereabouts  of  store  sauce  and  mustard, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  boiling  stock,  in 
which  some  sliced  onion  has  been 
steeped  to  extract  the  flavour.  Work 
well  together,  then  pack  the  mass  very 
lightly  in  buttered  jars;  cover  and  set 
in  a cool  oven  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
then,  when  cold,  cover  with  clarified 
butter,  and  store  in  a cool  place.  A 
terrine  or  pate  de  foie  gras  jar  is  the 
best  to  use  for  this.  It  keeps  well, 
makes  a nice  breakfast  dish,  or  comes 
in  for  sandwiches,  &c. 

Truffles  in  shreds  and  dice  improve 
the  above ; and  poultry  livers  can  be 
used  in  place  of  calf’s  liver.  The 
seasoning  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  cook  ; it  should  be  added 
gradually  until  well  flavoured. 

Goose  Livers,  Ragout  of. — 

Required  : the  livers  of  two  fat  geese, 
milk,  stock,  and  seasoning,  wine,  and 
garnish  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 


Take  the  gall-bag  and  any  dark 
portions  from  the  livers ; wash  in 
warm  water,  dry  them,  and  put  in 
milk  to  cover  them  for  six  or  eight 
hours.  Take  them  up,  and  cover  them 
with  equal  parts  of  light  wine  and 
stock — No.  4 is  suitable — or  a clear 
stock  can  be  used.  Add  to  the  saucepan 
a chopped  shalot,  a bay  leaf,  sprig  of 
parsley,  two  cloves,  and  a saltspoonful 
of  mignonette  pepper.  Simmer  gently 
for  twenty  minutes  or  so,  then  drain 
the  livers,  and  put  them  on  a hot  dish  ; 
strain  the  gravy,  put  it  back,  and  add 
a teaspoonful  of  brown  roux,  and  half 
a glass  of  sherry.  Let  it  reduce  a 
little,  then  pour  it  over  the  liveis. 
Sometimes  the  wine  at  the  finish  is 
omitted,  and  a couple  of  eggs,  yolks 
only,  are  beaten  into  the  gravy ; but 
this  is  very  rich.  Serve  with  croutons 
round  the  dish ; mask  half  of  them 
with  any  good  puree  of  vegetables,  and 
glaze  the  remainder,  placing  them 
alternately. 

Goose  liver  as  above  may  be  used  as 
a garnish  instead  of  being  served  as  a 
separate  dish.  It  should  then  bo  cut 
up  small,  and  the  sauce  mado  thick 
enough  to  coat  it.  It  may  be  put 
round  a dish  of  hashed  goose,  or 
served  with  a roasted  goose. 

Goose,  Roasted.— A goose  for 
roasting  is  generally  filled  with  sago 
and  onion  stuffing.  The  way  in  which 
this  is.  made  must  depend  upon  the 
taste  of  those  who  are  to  eat  it. 
Various  recipes  will  be  found  in  a 
later  chapter.  The  goose  should  bo 
well  filled.  When  biead-crumbs  are 
added  to  the  stuffing,  room  for  swelling- 
must  be  allowed,  then  securely  fas- 
tened at  the  opening,  firmly  trussed, 
and  put  down  to  a brisk  fire.  It  may 
be  baked  equally  well.  Plentiful 
basting  will  be  required  until  done. 
The  skewers  and  strings  must  then  bo 
removed,  and  the  goose  sent  to  table 
with  brown  gravy  and  saucev  which 
may  be  of  tomato  or  apple ; the  latter 
is  usually  liked,  and  is  considered  to 
facilitate  the  digestion  of  the  flesh  of 
the  goose,  which  is  somewhat  ri  h. 
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and  when  undcrdono  is  most  indi- 
gestible. At  tho  saino  time,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  goose  is  often  over-cooked. 
Tho  flesh  is  not  so  close  in  tho  grain  as 
a turkey ; and  supposing  a goose  and 
turkey  of  the  same  weight,  the 
turkey  would  need  a third  more 
time,  on  an  average.  A very 
high  authority  contends  that  a 
goose  only  needs  half  the  time 
that  would  be  given  to  a turkey 
of  the  same  weight ; but  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  by  the  time  the 
breast  is  done,  the  bird  should 
bo  dished.  This  is  practical 
enough  if  one  could  predict  with 
certainty  that  the  legs  would  not 
be  required ; for  everyone  knows  how 
nicely  they  come  in  for  grilling  or 
devilling,  and  that  by  the  time  they 
are  tender  the  breast  must  suffer  a 
little.  But  when  it  is  certain  that  tho 
legs  iv ill  be  wanted,  much  may  be 
done  to  protect  tho  breast,  by  covering 
it  with  a few  folds  of  greased  paper, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  a little  care  and 
ingenuity  it  is  quite  easy  to  give  the 
legs  the  full  benefit  of  the  fire,  always 
remembering  that  the  heat  must  bo 
gradual.  Time  for  a tender  goose  of 
moderate  size,  from  an  hour  and  a half 
to  two  hours.  For  a very  large  goose, 
nearly  three  hours  may  be  wanted,  and 
the  cooking  slower  in  proportion.  It  is, 
however,  always  better  to  cook  a bird 
that  is  past  its  prime  by  some  other 
method  than  roasting  or  baking. 

Goose,  Roasted,  Sauces  for. 

— Those  named  in  the  preceding  re- 
cipe may  be  termed  every-day  sauces. 
For  company  dishes  many  others  may 
bo  served  with  advantage ; good  brown 
sauce,  Madeira,  and  others  of  the  same 
class,  will  be  found  excellent;  and 
those  who  appreciate  olive  sauce  with 
duck  will  not  object  to  it  with  goose. 
A puree  of  cucumber  or  gooseberries 
will  also  be  found  worth  trial. 

Goose,  Roasted,  to  Carve. 

. — Begin  by  turning  the  neck  end  of 
the  goose  towards  you,  and  cutting  the 
whole  breast  in  long  slices  from  one 
wing  to  another.  (See  the  lines  A,  b.) 


To  take  off  the  leg,  insert  the  fork  in 
the  small  end  of  the  bone,  pressing  it 
to  the  body.  Put  the  knife  in  at  a, 
turn  tho  leg  back,  and  if  tho  bird  be 
young,  it  will  easily  come  away ; if 


Fig.  99. — Goose,  Roast,  to  Carve. 

old,  we  will  not  answer  for  it.  To 
take  off  the  wing,  insert  the  fork  in 
the  small  end  of  the  pinion,  and  press 
it  close  to  the  body  ; put  the  knife  in 
at  b,  and  divide  the  joint.  When  the 
leg  and  wing  are  off  one  side,  attack 
those  on  the  other ; but,  except  when 
the  company  is  very  large,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  cut  up  the  whole  goose. 
The  back  and  lower  side  bones,  as  well 
as  the  two  side  bones  by  the  wing,  may 
be  cut  off ; but  the  best  pieces  of  a 
goose  are  the  breast,  and  the  thighs 
after  being  separated  from  the  drum- 
stick. Serve  a little  of  the  seasoning 
from  the  inside,  by  making  a circular 
slice  in  the  apron  at  c.  Should  there 
be  no  stuffing,  a glass  of  port  or  claret 
may  be  poured  into  the  body  of  the 
goose,  at  the  opening  made  in  the 
apron  by  the  carver  for  this  purpose. 
(See  £lii=o  Goose,  Bonne-Boitcue 
von.) 

The  unpleasantness  arising  from 
eating  sage  and  onion  stuffing  used  for 
roast  goose  may  be  in  a gi'eat  measure 
prevented  by  putting  in  the  centre  of 
the  stuffing,  before  the  bird  is  cooked, 
a lemon  with  tho  yellow  rind  taken  off, 
and  as  much  of  the  thick  white  skin 
left  on  as  possible.  Before  the  goose 
is  sent  to  table,  the  flap  should  be 
opened  and  the  lemon  taken  out  and 
at  once  thrown  away.  The  lemon  will 
have  absorbed  a great  part  of  the  im- 
purities, which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  in  the  stuffing.  Care  should 
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bo  taken  not  to  exit  the  lemon  so  that 
the  j nice  could  escape. 

Goose,  stewecl.-  -Itequi red  : a 
goose,  bacon,  vegetables,  seasoning, 
stock,  sherry  and  thickening  as  be- 
low. Cost,  variable. 

Supposing  a goose  to  be  too  old 
to  be  tender  if  roasted,  it  may  be  vei-y 
successfully  treated  as  follows  : — Truss 
as  for  boiling  ; put  it  in  a stewpan  with 
a slice  or  two  of  bacon  under  it ; they 
should  be  sprinkled  with  mixed  herbs 
and  pepper,  and  a grated  apple,  then 
sprinkled  with  French  vinegar  and 
tomato  vinegar — a tablespoonful  in 
all.  Put  more  bacon  on  the  goose, 
with  the  same  additions.  Slice  a 
boiled  onion,  and  grate  a carrot;  lay 
these  round  the  bird,  and  over  all  pour 
a glass  of  sherry  and  a pint  of  stock, 
quite  plain  from  bones,  or  the  liquor 
from  boiled  meat.  Add  the  giblets 
prepared  in  the  usual  way;  put  the 
lid  on,  with  weights  on  the  top,  and 
then  stew  for  four  hours,  turning  the 
goose  a time  or  two.  Then  reduce 
and  skim  the  gravy,  keeping  the  goose 
hot ; pass  the  onion  and  carrot  through 
a coarse  sieve  (as  the  gravy  is  more 
like  a sauce  it  should  be  thick),  season 
it  nicely,  and  thicken  with  browned 
Hour  or  roux.  Boil  it  well,  and  pour 
it  round  the  goose.  The  giblets  will 
make  a separate  dish.  This  is  a very 
good  recipe,  but  it  may  be  varied  in 
many  ways.  Some  sliced  tomatoes 
may  bo  used  instead  of  the  carrots ; 
and,  if  liked,  some  apple  sauce  may  be 
sent  to  table  as  well  as  that  made  as 
above  described. 

If  the  goose  be  very  old  it  may 
require  nearly  five  hours’  cooking. 

Goose,  to  Truss  for  Roast- 
ing.— Pluck  the  goose  carefully,  singe 
off  the  hairs,  cut  off  the  feet  and 
pinions  at  the  first  joint,  then  cut  the 
neck  close  to  the  back,  leaving  the 
skin  long  enough  to  turn  over ; re- 
move the  liver,  &c.,  very  carefully,  then 
make  a slit  between  the  vent  and  the 
rump,  draw  it,  wash  and  wipe  it  well, 
and  beat  the  backbone.  Pass  a skewer 
through  the  under-part  of  one  wing, 


then  through  the  body  and  the  other 
wing.  Draw  the  legs  up  closely, 
skewer  the  first  joint,  pass  the  skewer 
through  the  body,  and  secure  the  other 
leg  in  the  same  way.  After  stuffing, 
cut  off  the  end  of  the  vent,  and  make 
a hole  in  the  skin  large  enough  to  pull 
the  rump  through.  If  properly  done, 
this  will  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
stuffing.  ( See  Goose  Laud.) 

It  may  be  noticed  that  both  here  and 
under  Duck  no  directions  for  beating 
the  breast-bones  are  given.  The  ad- 
visability of  the  method  is  much  ques- 
tioned by  many  experienced  cooks  and 
trussers.  Personally,  we  think  that 
those  who  fail  to  give  the  bird  a good 
shape  by  leaving  the  breast  whole,  will 
not  be  more  likely  to  do  so  by  breaking 
it ; indeed,  some  say  that  the  trussing 
is  thereby  rendered  moi'e  difficult.  By 
breaking  the  backbone,  the  bird  rests 
firmer  on  the  dish.  It  is,  however, 
quite  optional  whether  that  bo  broken, 
as  it  is  sometimes  objected  to. 

Goose  with  Chestnuts  (a 

French  recipe). — Required  : a goose, 
stuffing  as  under,  gravy,  and  a puree 
of  chestnuts.  Cost,  variable,  according 
to  size  of  bird  or  the  season. 

Roast  forty  or  fifty  chestnuts  ; skin 
half  of  them  ; add  them  to  half  a pound 
of  sausage-meat,  a morsel  of  garlic,  sago, 
salt  and  popper  to  taste,  a grate  or  two 
of  nutmeg,  and  the  liver  of  the  goose, 
chopped  finely.  Mix  this  well;  see 
that  the  chestnuts  are  well  mashed  and 
free  from  lumps.  Skin  the  rest  of  the 
nuts,  and  put  them  in  whole.  Roast 
the  goose,  and  serve  with  gravy  and  a 
puree  of  chestnuts. 

Goose  with  Cranberry 
Sauce. — Required:  a goose,  cran- 
berry sauce,  gravy,  and  stuffing  as 
below.  Cost,  variable.  This  is  a 
popular  dish  in  America.  The  stuffing 
consists  of  fat  pork  in  small  pieces, 
bread-crumbs,  cream,  and  beaten  egg 
to  moisten,  and  a seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper ; no  herbs.  The  breast  is 
covered  with  a flour  and  water  paste 
(like  English  venison),  which  must  be 
removed  in  time  for  the  browning. 
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Serve  with  thin  brown  gravy  and 
cranberry  sauce. 

The  author  of  this  writes,  “ If  you 
begrudge  the  trouble  of  making  the 
paste,  use  lots  of  paper;  but  those 
who  may  try  the  plan,  or  rather  the 
goose  so  cooked,  will  not  again  grumble 
at  the  method.” 

Geese,  Strasburg.  — The  fat 

livers  of  these  geese  are  known  the 
world  over,  in  the  form,  of  p&te  de  foie 
gras  and  foie  gras  entire.  The  first  is, 
perhaps,  the  better  known;  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  fat  livers,  truffles,  and  a 
rich  forcemeat;  while  the  second  is 
the  liver  of  a goose,  whole,  in  rich  fat. 
Both  may  bo  said  to  be  luxuries  ; they 
are  costly,  and  a little  goes  a long  way. 
They  have  many  uses,  and  no  cook 
worthy  of  the  name  need  ever  waste  a 
portion,  however  small,  for  the  fag- 
ends  may  be  used  up  in  scores  of 
ways,  some  of  which  are  given  in  the 
recipes  of  several  chapters. 

Cost  of  the  pale,  from  half-a-crown 
upwards ; and  for  the  whole  livers, 
from  5s. 

9 

Grouse. — These  birds  should  hang 
as  long  as  possible ; if  cooked  too  soon, 
their  peculiar  flavour  will  be  wanting. 
Young  birds  only  should  be  cooked 
whole ; old  ones  arc  fit  only  for  the 
stock-pot.  They  may  be  tested  by 
holding  them  up  by  the  beak,  which 
will  break  if  the  bird  be  young.  They 
want  very  careful  plucking  to  avoid 
breaking  the  skin,  and  the  breast- 
feathers  are  sometimes  left  on  until 
the  bird  is  trussed  to  prevent  this. 
The  term  grouse  includes  several 
species.  The  red  grouse  is  a native  of 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  North, 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  white 
grouse,  or  ptarmigan,  is  very  good  if 
nicely  cooked  ; it  is  sent  from  Norway 
in  large  quantities.  Then  there  are 
the  black  grouse  and  cock  of  the 
wood.  “ Black  cock  ” and  “ grey  hen  ” 
are  other  names  given  to  black  grouse, 
and  the  cock  of  the  wood  is  best  known 
as  the  “ capercailzie.”  Cost,  about  5s. 
or  6s.  per  brdco,  but  very  uncertain. 


Grouse,  Cream  of.— {See  Paut- 

KIDGE,  CltEAM  OF.) 

Grouse,  Roasted.— Squeeze  out 
the  interior,  and  wipe  the  bird  well ; 
if  washed,  it  must  bo  done  quickly. 
Finish  off,  and  cook  and  serve  like  a 
pheasant;  or  only  bread  sauce  and 
gravy,  as  for  roasted  fowls,  need  go  to 
table  with  them.  In  no  case  omit  the 
bacon  on  the  breast,  and  baste  them 
well,  particularly  at  starting.  Time, 
from  twenty  to  forty  minutes. 

Grouse,  Salmi  of. — Required : a 
grouse,  some  sauce,  croutons,  olives, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  on  an  average, 
from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.,  but  variable.  For 
a very  superior  dish  take  a semi- 
roasted  bird;  skin  and  joint  it,  and 
heat  the  pieces  in  wine,  just  to  moisten. 
Make  a good  sauce  (see  recipes),  and 
pour  it  boiling  over  the  grouse  in  a 
stewpan.  Cover  for  a time  to  im- 
pregnate the  meat  with  the  flavour  of 
the  sauce.  Fry  a good-sized  ring  of 
bread,  and  dish  the  salmi  in  it. 
Make  some  little  oval  croutons,  and 
spread  them  with  a puree  of  game 
livers.  Use  them,  with  some  olives, 
for  garnishing  the  dish. 

Grouse,  Terrine  of. — Required: 
grouse,  pork,  liver,  seasoning,  wine,  a 
truffle,  and  an  egg.  Cost,  from  4s.  to 
5s.,  on  an  average.  Take  the  meat 
from  a grouse,  or  a brace,  if  needed 
large  ; for  a small  terrine,  one  will  do; 
skin  and  bone  it,  and  cut  it  up.  Weigh 
it,  and  for  twelve  ounces  allow  two 
ounces  of  lean  pork,  two  ounces  of  calf’s 
liver,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  bird,  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne,  a pinch  of  nut- 
meg and  savoury  seasoning  herbs,  a 
glass  of  good  Madeira,  and  a good- 
sized  truffle,  the  white  of  a raw  egg, 
and  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  cold 
water. 

Pound  all  the  meat,  mix  it  with  the 
seasoning,  and  sieve  it;  mix  in  the 
wine,  white  of  egg,  and  moisten  with 
the  water;  slice  the  truffle  thinly. 
Fill  up  a terrine,  or  a small  clean  jar 
with  a lid,  with  the  mixture,  putting  in 
the  truffle  here  and  there.  Press  it  in 
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very  firmly,  moistening  the  hand  or 
spoon  with  cold  water.  Put  a thin 
slice  of  bacon  on  the  top  and  a greased 
paper  over.  Put  the  lid  on,  and  lute  it 
down.  (See  Luting  Paste.)  Cook 
this  in  boiling  water,  jugged  hare 
fashion,  for  an  hour,  if  small.  For 
one  made  from  a brace  of  birds,  give 
nearly  two  hours.  Do  not  remove  the 
lid  until  cold,  then  cover  the  surface 
with  clarified  butter,  like  ordinary 
potted  moat. 

When  required  pin  a serviette  round, 
or  encase  the  jar  in  a paper  frill,  and 
set  it  on  a dish  covered  with  a lace 
paper  or  serviette. 

Grouse,  to  Carve. — If  there 
be  ample  for  all,  a grouse  may  be  cut 
in  halves  by  putting  the  point  of  the 
knife  downwards,  near  the  leg  end  of 
the  breast,  and  splitting  the  breastbone 
in  two  along  the  keel,  and  cutting 
through  the  back.  If  small  portions 
only  are  to  be  served,  carve  like  a 
fowl,  or  take  some  slices  from  the 
bi-cast,  cutting  well  up  to  the  wing, 
then  take  off  the  log  and  wing.  Try 
to  serve  a portion  of  the  back  with 
each  piece,  the  back  part  being  so 
much  esteemed. 

Grouse,  to  Make  Tender. — 

“ In  the  event  of  having  on  hand 
a supply  of  old,  tough  birds,  sprinkle 
them  inside  and  out,  after  drawing  and 
cleaning,  with  allspice,  ginger,  wood 
charcoal,  and  pepper — equal  quantities. 
Then  sew  them  in  canvas,  and  bury 
them  three  feet  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  tendering  process  will  be  complete 
in  four  to  six  days ; but  watching  is 
needed  to  prevent  even  incipient  pu- 
trefaction. Putrid  grouse  should  never 
be  tolerated,  for  if  most  temptingly 
concocted,  the  dish  will  he  disagreeable. 
Young,  fresh  grouse  are  incomparably 
more  toothsome  than  those  which  have 
undergone  even  that  slight  degree  of 
decay  known  as  ‘high.’  The  reason 
that  high  game  got  to  be  an  institution 
in  this  country  was  simply  that  old, 
tough  birds  were  thus  made  tender ; 
the  thing  was  afterwards  done,  and 
grew  into  fashion.  ” 


These  remarks  are  quoted  to  show 
that  fresh  game  is  preferred  to  that 
which  has  been  hung  in  some  instances, 
while  the  making  of  tough  birds  tender 
may  be  useful  to  know. 

Grouse,  Various  Dishes  of. 

— Some  of  the  recipes  for  pheasant 
are  equally  suitable  for  Grouse,  and 
for  many  of  the  dishes  under  Game 
grouse  is  particularly  suited.  ( See 

also  Salaus.) 

Guinea  Fowl. — The  flesh  of  this 
fowl  is  very  good,  being  both  savoury 
and  digestible.  It  forms  a good  sub- 
stitute for  game  when  out  of  season. 
When  well  kept,  it  is  not  unlike  the 
pheasant,  and  in  preparing  it  for  table 
it  is  just  a matter  of  choice  whether  it 
shall  imitate  game  in  the  way  it  is 
served,  or  whether  it  shall  appear  as  an 
ordinary  fowl.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
prepared  and  served  as  a pheasant ; 
any  of  the  recipes  under  that  head  may 
bo  followed.  When  cooked  poultry 
fashion,  egg  sauce  is  frequently  served 
with  it  ; indeed,  that  is  sometimes 
sent  to  table  as  well  as  brown  gravy, 
when  the  bird  is  dished  game  fashion. 
In  no  case  should  larding  or  balding 
(i.e.  putting  slitted  bacon  on  the 
breast)  bo  omitted,  for  no  bird  stands 
more  in  need  of  one  or  other.  Some 
writers  say  that  Guinea  fowl  is  the 
driest  meat  sent  to  table  unless  it  is 
larded  or  barded.  Cost,  from  3s.  Gd. 
to  4s.  on  an  average. 

Hare. — The  hare  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal favourite.  Its  flesh  is,  however, 
rich,  and  disagrees  with  some  people ; 
it  is  also  rather  dry,  and  is  improved 
by  larding;  when  this  is  objected  to, 
bacon  is  used  in  other  ways;  hare 
minus  bacon  and  good  gravy  or  sauce  is 
often  voted  poor  eating.  A hare  should 
hang  for  a week  or  ten  days  before  cook- 
ing if  the  weather  permits.  It  is  better 
if  not  paunched  for  a few  days  after 
killing.  When  it  is  ready  to  be 
paunched,  the  liver  and  heart  should 
be  taken  out  and  the  inside  wiped  dry  ; 
it  requires  careful  watching,  as  it  is 
the  part  that  soon  turns  musty:  a 
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sudden  change  in  the  weather  will 
cause  it  to  become  high  very  quickly. 
A little  powdered  charcoal  put  inside 
helps  to  keep  it;  pepper  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Should  it  become 
too  high  to  he  pleasant,  wash  it  in  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  or 
in  vinegar  and  water.  An  authority 
says  that  old  hares  are  improved  by 
soaking  for  a few  days  in  butter-milk. 

In  a freshly-killed  hare  the  flesh 
will  be  stiff.  The  ears  may  be  torn 
readily,  and  the  jaw-bone  easily 
broken  if  the  hare  bo  young.  Sharp 
claws  also  denote  youth ; as  age 
creeps  on,  they  become  blunt  and 
rough.  Cost,  about  3s.  Gd.  to  6s. 

In  addition  to  the  following  dishes, 
recipes  for  hare  cookery  will  be  found 
in  various  chapters.  {See  Index.)  A 
special  hint  respecting  hare  livers  is 
necessary.  Never  use  them  in  any 
dish  if  the  least  decomposed,  as  they 
are  then  very  unwholesome. 

Hai’e,  Baron  of  (a  German  re- 
cipe).— In  Germany  a hare  is  fre- 
quently made  up  into  two  dishes,  and 
may  be  served  at  different  times,  which, 
when  the  family  is  small,  is  often  a 
convenience.  The  baron,  which  con- 
sists of  the  back  and  thighs  (the  legs 
are  cut  off),  is  the  superior  dish,  and  it 
is  this  to  which  the  present  recipe  re- 
fers. Divide  the  hare  into  two  parts, 
cutting  close  to  the  shoulder-blades. 
Leave  the  kidneys  in  the  loins,  and  re- 
move the  thin  skin  from  the  back.  Rub 
the  hare  over  with  moist  sugar,  aud 
leave  it  for  three  or  four  hours,  then 
put  it  into  a deep  dish  with  a finely- 
minced  onion,  a bay  leaf,  a dozen  juni- 
per berries,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
vinegar.  Let  it  remain  in  this  mari- 
nade for  two  days,  turning  and  basting 
it  frequently.  Drain  it  and  lard  it  in 
neat  rows  with  thin  strips  of  bacon. 
Put  it  down  before  a clear  fire  until 
it  is  nicely  browned,  then  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  the  marinade,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
and  the  contents  of  the  dripping-pan 
taken  from  under  it.  Cover  the  sauce- 
pan closely,  and  let  the  meat  steam 


until  tender,  basting  frequently  during 
the  process.  Put  the  hare  into  a hot 
dish,  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over 
it,  and  send  the  sauce  in  which  it  was 
stewed  to  table  in  a tureen,  after  having 
strained  and  thickened  it,  and  added  a 
large  tablospoonful  of  red  currant  jelly, 
and  a wineglassful  of  claret.  Time, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  roast, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  steam. 
Cost  of  hare,  from  3s.  Gd.  to  6s. 

Hare,  Blood  of. — Modern  taste 
is  somewhat  opposed  to  the  use  of 
blood  in  soups,  stews,  &c.  When  it 
is  liked,  one  rule  must  be  observed — 
the  liquid  must  not  boil  after  the  blood 
is  stirred  in,  or  it  will  curdle.  ‘ 

Hare,  Boned  and  Boasted. 

— A hare  may  be  made  more  plump  in 
appearance,  and  easier  to  carve  by 
taking  the  bones  out  of  the  back  and 
thighs;  a good  knife  is  wanted,  and 
great  care  needed  to  prevent  cutting 
through  the  skin  just  over  the  spine, 
as  it  adheres  very  closely  to  the  bone. 
Nearly  double  the  usual  quantity  of 
forcemeat  will  be  wanted;  the  legs 
must  be  filled,  so  as  to  restore  the 
original  shape,  and  the  body  should  be 
lined  with  thin  slices  of  good  bacon, 
from  which  the  edges  and  rind  have 
been  trimmed  away.  After  stuffing, 
sew  up,  and  truss  as  usual,  and  serve  in 
either  of  the  ordinary  ways.  It  can  ho 
larded  if  liked,  then  the  inside  bacon  is 
not  wanted. 

To  remove  the  backbone,  first  clear 
it  from  the  inside  flesh  ; lay  this  back 
on  both  sides,  and  work  the  knife  on 
the  upper  side,  quite  to  the  spine. 
When  the  whole  is  detached,  except 
the  skin  which  adheres  to  it,  separate 
the  bone,  at  the  first  joint  from  the 
neck -bone,  and  pass  the  knife  cautiously 
under  the  skin  down  the  middle  of  the 
back.  The  thighs  can  be  treated  like 
those  of  a fowl.  [See  directions  on 
page  400.) 

The  cooking  of  a boned  hare  must  be 
slow,  and  more  time  must  be  allowed 
than  for  an  unboned  one. 

Hare,  Braised.— Required : a 
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hare,  bacon,  stuffing,  stock,  seasoning, 
wine,  vegetables,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost 
of  hare,  3s.  Gd.  to  6s. 

There  are  few  better  ways  of  cook- 
ing a hare  than  this.  (See  Brais- 
ing, page  5.)  The  hare  may  be 
stuffed  with  a good  forcemeat,  and 
larded  on  the  back  and  thighs ; or 
this  may  be  omitted-  if  covered  with 
bacon.  In  cither  case  put  a buttered 
paper  over,  after  placing  the  hare  on 
a bed  of  minced  bacon  (a  couple 
or  three  ounces)  with  some  sliced 
vegetables —say  carrot,  celery,  onion, 
or  leek,  or  a shalot  or  two,  with 
a teaspoonful  of  peppercorns,  allspice 
berries,  and  cloves ; of  the  latter,  two 
will  suffice.  When  nice  and  brown,  in 
twenty  minutes  or  so,  put  in  stock  to 
half  the  depth  of  the  hare ; this  may 
be  such  as  No.  -1  or  5,  or  for  a very 
good  dish  No.  16  or  17  is'  to  be  pre- 
ferred ; either  of  the  stocks  given  for 
clear,  brown  soups  will  also  answer ; 
for,  in  many  instances,  the  sort  of  soup 
to  be  served  at  a dinner  must  regulate, 
to  some  extent,  the  precise  kind  of 
stock  that  is  available  for  other  pur- 
poses. Now  put  the  cover  on  the  pan 
— an  ordinary  stewpan  does  very  well 
— and  braise  on  the  hot  plate,  or  in 
i the  oven  for  two  to  three  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  hare.  Season 
i to  taste,  and  strain  the  gravy,  adding 
as  much  more  stock  as  may  be  required. 
Glaze  the  hare,  and  after  flavouring 
i the  gravy  with  port  or  other  wine, 
strain  a little  round  it,  and  serve  the 
! rest  in  a boat. 

If  a slightly-thickened  gravy  only 
is  desired,  use  a teaspoonful  of 'arrow- 
root  for  each  pint.  For  a browner, 
thicker  gravy  use  roux ; or,  if  liked 
quite  thick,  pass  some  of  the  vege- 
tables through  the  strainer. 

Many  ways  of  varying  the  foregoing 
1 might  be  given;  reference  to  other 
braised  dishes  will  suggest  some  of 
them.  Mushrooms  are  generally  liked ; 
they  can  bo  cooked  in  the  gravy; 
small  tomatoes  may  also  be  used, 
i Fruit  jelly  can  be  sent  to  table,  and 
i some  nicely-cooked  vegetables  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

N* 


Hare,  Braised,  with  Ham 
and  Tomatoes.— Required : a hare, 
ham,  tomatoes,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  be- 
low. Cost  of  hare,  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 

Braise  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe,  and 
leave  the  gravy  quite  thin.  Grill  or 
broil  some  slices  of  tomato ; cut  them 
into  dice,  and  prepare  some  ham  by 
cutting  slices  of  it  from  a previously 
cooked  piece,  then  divide  into  dice; 
toss  these  in  a small  saucepan  with  a 
little  gravyfrom  the  hare  and  a spoonful 
of  sherry.  When  hot,  and  the  mois- 
ture evaporated,  mix  in  the  tomatoes, 
equal  in  bulk,  about  half  a pint  alto- 
gether. Add  some  herbaceous  mixture, 
a little  carmine  to  colour,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice  off  the  fire-, 
chop  the  cooked  liver  small,  add  it,  and 
put  little  piles  about  the  dish.  All  the 
gravy  must  be  served  in  a tureen. 

Hare,  Civet  of.—  Required : a 
young  hare,  half  a pound  of  streaky 
bacon,  stock,  wine,  thickening,  sea- 
soning, and  vegetables  as  below.  Cost, 
about  5s.  or  6s. 

Cut  the  hare  in  neat  joints.  Soak 
the  bacon  for  a short  time  in  cold 
water,  then  cut  it  up  and  fry  it 
lightly ; fry  the  hare  also,  then  stir  in 
a couple  of  ounces  of  browned  flour, 
and  a glass  of  port.  Pour  in  about 
three  gills  of  good  brown  stock — No.  4 
or  5 will  do— but  richer  stock  will  bo 
wanted  for  a very  good  civet.  Next 
add  a dozen  button  onions,  the  same 
number  of  button  mushrooms,  the 
juice  of  a Seville  orange,  a clove  or 
two,  some  black  peppercorns,  a bunch 
of  herbs,  and  a grain  of  cayenne.  Cover 
closely,  and  cook  gently  until  tender, 
adding  more  stock  as  it  boils  away. 
A quarter  of  an  hour  before  serving- 
put  in  some  brown  roux,  salt  to  taste, 
and  a glass  more  wine ; let  the  sauce 
thicken,  and  then  serve.  Time,  about 
three  hours — more  if  the  hare  is  old ; 
but  the  younger  the  better  for  this. 
A civet  is  literally  a dark,  rich  stew. 
Many  additions  and  variations  may  bo 
made.  Some  would  like  a spoonful  of 
black  or  red  currant  jelly  stirred  in; 
claret  may  be  preferred  to  port ; and 
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when  Sevillo  oranges  cannot  bo  had, 
use  lemon  or  lime  juice— the  latter  in 
moderation.  A fruit  salad  or  .sweet 
pickle  may  he  served  with  it. 

Kara  Collops. — Collops  are  pre- 
pared by  mincing  the  moat  of  a portion 
of  hare,  either  cooked  or  raw.  For  the 
preparation,  see  Beef  Collops.  After 
frying  the  hare  a good  brown,  add  the 
gravy  (see  Hake,  Escalopes),  and 
if  the  hare  he  raw,  simmer  it  until 
done  ; if  old,  although  the  pieces  are 
small,  it  will  take  some  time  ; let  it  he 
as  tender  as  possible  without  getting 
raggy.  If  the  meat  is  cooked,  simply 
heat  it  through;  boil  the  gravy  up 
first,  then  let  the  hai'e  remain  in  it  for 
half  an  hour  to  become  well  flavoured, 
but  do  not  boil  the  gravy  a second 
time.  This  may  be  served  as  it  is,  or 
used  for  patties,  little  vol-au- vents,  and 
other  dishes.  If  cold  hare  be  used, 
some  of  the  forcemeat  can  be  added. 

Hare  Cutlets. — Required:  hare, 
seasoning,  vegetables,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  variable. 

Braise  the  back  of  a hare  until 
nearly  done,  and  let  it  get  cold. 
Then  cut  it  in  nice  slices,  and  dip 
them  in  beaten  egg,  then  into 
bread-crumbs,  to  a quarter-pint  of 
which  a little  salt  and  white  pepper, 
a saltspoonful  each  of  grated  lemon 
peel,  mushroom  powder,  chopped  bay 
leaf,  thyme,  and  parsley  should  be 
added.  Fry  in  hot  fat  to  cover,  and 
serve  in  a ring  with  a puree  of  vege- 
tables in  the  centre;  and  send  jelly 
to  table;  gravy  also  if  liked.  The 
hare  for  this  is  best  larded;  if. that 
is  not  done,  it  must  be  quite  covered 
with  bacon;  or,  after  slicing  the 
hare,  a mixture  of  chopped  bacon 
and  herbs  may  bo  spread  between  two 
slices,  which  must  then  be  fried  to- 
gether, sandwich  fashion;  but  this  is  not 
so  good  as  larding  in  the  first  instance. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  superior. 
Cut  the  meat  from  a raw  hare,  and 
lard  .the  cutlets  in  the  same  way  as 
fillets  of  beef.  Cook  them  in  a saute 
pan  for  a few  minutes  in  a little  butter, 
then  finish  them  off  by  stewing  in 


gravy  or  sauce  for  half  an  hour,  or 
until  tender.  Drain  and  lay  them  on 
a hot  disli ; brush  over  with  glaze,  and 
crisp  the  surface ; pour  the  gravy 
round. 

For  the  gravy,  sec  Hare,  Bhaised, 
Hare,  Civet  of,  and  other  dishes. 
Rabbit  can  bo  similarly  cooked.  The 
meat  may  bo  seasoned  with  mixed 
herbs  before  larding. 

Hare  Escalopes,  or  Scallops. 

—Required : hare,  gravy,  or  sauce, 
wine,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost 
varies  with  the  season  and  the  adjuncts. 
These  must  be  cut  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required,  as 
they  have  various  uses.  In  any  case, 
they  should  lie  thin  and  round ; "but  for 
little  dishes  they  must  be  made  small. 
Supposing  they  are  to  be  served  sepa- 
rately, as  an  entree,  cut  them  as  large 
as  possible  from  the  back,  make  them 
even,  and  fry  them  in  a saute  pan  in 
hot  butter  to  a light  brown.  Pour  the 
butter  off,  wipe  the  pan  out,  and  put 
the  hare  back,  with  brown  sauce  to 
cover ; or  use  Madeira  sauce ; if  the 
former,  flavour  it  with  port  or  claret, 
and  stew  until  tender.  Gravy  can-  be 
used  instead ; either  of  those  given  for 
game,  or  one  made  from  stock  No.  1G 
or  1 7,  well  flavoured  with  herbs,  wine, 
&c.,  and  thickened  slightly.  Or  tomato 
pulp,  with  an  equal  measure  of  gravy 
may  be  used ; a little  glaze  and  wine 
being  added  towards  the  end.  Serve  in 
a croustade  of  bread  or  rice,  and,  if 
convenient,  garnish  with  quenelles,  un- 
less the  latter  method  is  followed,  then 
small  braised  tomatoes  answer  equally 
well.  If  mushrooms  arc  liked,  the 
gravy  may  be  flavoured  wi th  mushroom 
essence,  and  little  braised  mushrooms 
used  for  garnishing  ; or  tiny  croutons, 
spread  with  a brown  mushroom  puree, 
can  be  put  on  the  top  in  a pattern. 

Supposing  though  that  the  hare  is 
to  be  served  in  shells — of  china,  or  the 
plated  ones — then  the  moat  must  be 
cut  in  very  small  slices.  The  shells 
must  bo  prepared  by  greasing,  and 
coating  with  fried  crumbs,  then  filled 
with  the  hare  and  gravy,  coated  with 
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crumbs,  and  made  hot.  Instead  of 
crumbs,  brown  macaroni  can  be  Used; 
it  is  a very  agreeable  change  ; or  nicely 
mashed  potatoes  may  be  utilised  for 
plain  dishes  of  the  sort — then  it  is  not 
important  that  the  meat  be  in  round 
slices;  just  an  ordinary  mince  can  be 
used,  the  meat  being  cut  into  dice,  or 
passed  through  a mincer.  For  these, 
cooked  hare  can  be  used,  the  bones 
being  stewed  for  the  gravy,  which 
should  be  rather  thick.  In  preparing 
escalopes  for  an  entree  from  raw  hare, 
the  bones  will  make  excellent  soup,  if 
cooked  with  the  inferior  portions  ; the 
shoulders  and  legs  will  make  a civet, 
or  other  dish,  unless  plenty  of  soup  be 
required,  in  which  ease  add  them  to 
the  rest.  (See  Hake  Soup.) 

Hare,  Gateau  of.— Required : 
a hare,  r eal,  pork,  bacon,  eggs,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  hare. 

prepare  a hare  as  if  for  roasting. 
Cut  it  into  joints.  The  best  parts — the 
back,  thighs,  and  shoulders — may  be 
used  for  the  gateau,  and  the  remainder 
for  soup,  &c.  Take  the  meat  from  tho 
skin  and  sinews,  cut  it  up,  and  pound 
it  in  a mortar,  with  one  pound  of  the 
neck  or  loin  of  veal,  half  a pound  of 
fresh,  lean  pork,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  unsmoked  fat  bacon.  A gill 
of  good  brown  stock  may  be  added 
while  pounding,  so  as  to  make  the  meat 
into  a smooth  paste.  Add  pepper, 
salt,  and  cayenne  to  taste,  together 
with  two  or  three  small  onions,  finely 
minced,  and  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Beat  half  a dozen  raw  eggs, 
and  add  them  one  at  a time.  Line  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  an  oval  jar  with 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  cut  very  thinlv. 
'Spread  tho  chopped  meat  over  it, 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  thickness, 
and  place  two  or  three  more  slices  upon 
it.  Repeat  until  all  the  meat  is  used, 
letting  bacon  be  uppermost,  riace 
1 coarse  crust  of  Hour  and  water  on  the 
top  to  keep  in  the  juices,  and  bake  in 
) moderate  oven.  If  the  oven  were 
not,  tho  meat  ■would  be  hard  and  dry. 
When  cool,  dip  the  dish  into  hot  water, 


turn  out  tho  cake, - place  on  a napkin, 
and  garnish  according  to  taste.  This 
dish  is  good  for  breakfast  or  luncheon, 
and  will  keep  for  some  days.  It  should 
be  eaten  cold.  Time,  about  four  hours 
to  bake. 

By  stewing  down  the  bones  and 
other  portions  of  the  hare,  as  directed 
for  fumet  of  game,  and  adding  the 
liquid  to  the  gateau,  a very  superior 
dish  may  be  had,  but  naturally  the 
cost  is  considerably  increased.  But 
when  hares  are  plentiful,  or  expense 
not  an  object,  the  luxury  may  be  in- 
dulged in. 

Hare,  G&teau  of  (made  with 
cold  dressed  hare). —Required : cold 
hare,  bread,  bacon,  eggs,  &c.,  as  be- 
low. Cost,  Is.  or  Is.  2d.,  exclusive 
of  the  hare. 

Take  the  lleshfrom  the  bones  of  a cold 
roast  hare,  remove  the  skin  and  sinews, 
cut  it  small,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar 
with  the  liver  of  the  hare.  Take  half 
the  weight  of  the  meat  in  finely -grated 
bread-crumbs,  soak  them  in  as  much 
good  broth  as  they  will  absorb,  and 
mix  them  with  the  pounded  meat. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  spices 
according  to  taste,  together  with  a 
finely-minced  shalot  and  a teaspoonful 
of  chopped  parsley.  Add  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  supposing  about  half  a 
hare  to  be  used.  Cover  the  inside  of 
a mould  with  slices  of  bacon.  Rut  in 
the  pounded  meat,  lay  some  more  slices 
on  the  top,  and  bake  in  a inoderato 
oven,  or  put  it  into  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  an  hour.  Take  away  the  bacon 
that  surrounds  it,  and  strew  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs  over  it.  This 
dish  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 
If  eaten  hot,  a sauce  should  bo  sent  to 
table  with  it,  made  of  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  hare.  ( See  Stock 
No.  5.) 

Hare,  Jugged,  — Required:  a 
hare,  a pound  of  beefsteak,  half  a pound 
of  bacon,  from  half  to  a pound  of  plain 

herb  stuffing, gravy, seasoning, tomatoes, 
and  a glass  of  claret.  Cost,  from  6s.  to  7s. 

This  is  a very  plain  way,  but 
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will  be  found  good.  It  is  a suit- 
able method  of  cooking  a hare  that 
is  rather  too  old  for  roasting  or  for 
better-class  dishes  of  any  kind.  ( See 

recipes  under  Babbit.) 

Cut  the  hare  up  in  the'  usual  way 
(see  next  recipe)  ; slice  the  steak,  and 
cut  the  bacon  in  strips.  Put  them  in 
alternate  layers  in  a jar.  Pour  over 
half  a tin  of  tomatoes — the  cheap 
broken  kind  answer  very  well — and 
plain  stock  to  cover  ; put  in  the  claret, 
it  will  help  to  make  the  hare  tender ; 
season  with  herbs  and  spices,  but  no 
salt.  Cover,  and  cook  in  a water  bath 
or  a gentle  oven  until  done.  Half  an 
hour  before  dishing,  strain  the  gravy 
(after  putting  the  joints  on  a hot  dish) ; 
add  salt  and  more  seasoning  if  needed, 
thicken  with  browned  flour,  -and  colour 
with  a little  browning.  The  force- 
meat should  have  been  made  into  little 
balls  or  cakes,  and  fried.  They  should 
be  put  back  in  the  gravy  with  the 
•hare,  to  finish  the  cooking,  and  the 
whole  served  very  hot. 

If  more  convenient,  the  forcemeat 
may  be  baked  in  a jar,  and  then  turned 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  dish.  ( See 
Forcemeats.) 

Hare,  Jugged,  Rich.  — Be- 

quired  : a hare,  seasoning,  wine,  vege- 
tables, stock,  and  adjuncts  as  under- 
mentioned. Cost,  from  7s.  upwards 
on  an  average  for  a large  hare. 

Cut  the  hare  in  pieces  not  larger  than 
an  egg ; season  them  with  pepper,  and 
fry  them  brown  in  bacon  fat  or  butter. 
Drain  them,  and  put  them  in  a stone 
jar  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  port 
and  a spice  bag,  made  by  tying  up  in 
muslin  a strip  of  lemon  rind,  two  bay 
leaves,  four  cloves,  a dozen  peppercorns, 
a few  allspice  berries,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
and  a couple  of  shalots,  chopped.  The 
spices  should  be  bruised,  and  the  bag 
tied  loosely.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  over,  tie  the  jar  over,  and  set 
it  in  a warm  place  for  half  an  hour. 
A morsel  of  stick  cinnamon  is  an  im- 
provement to  jugged  hare,  unless,  as 
often  happens,  it  is  objected  to.  Untie 
the  jar,  and  pour  in  a pint  or  more  of 


good  stock,  well  flavoured  with  vege- 
tables; a pinch  of  celery  seed  should 
go  in  the  bag  if  no  celery  has  been 
used  in  the  stock.  No.  4 or  5 will  be 
found  suitable,  and  the  dish  will  be  all 
the  better  if  the  neck  and  other  inferior 
parts  be  used  for  the  gravy,  which 
should  then  be  made  the  day  before- 
hand. Then  tie  the  jar  closely,  and 
set  it  up  to  its  neck  in  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water.  Cover,  and  keep  the 
water  boiling,  replenishing  it  as  it 
boils  away,  for  two  to  three  hours ; 
the  latter  is  enough  for  an  old  hare. 
Finish  by  straining  the  gravy — give 
the  bag  a good  squeeze  to  get  out  the 
flavour ; place  the  joints  nicely  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  brush  them  with  a little 
thin  glaze ; add  a morsel  of  glaze  or 
extract  of  meat  to  the  gravy,  and 
season  it  to  taste.  The  thickening  may 
be  arrowroot  or  brown  roux ; it  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  which  is  the  nicer. 
Boil  the  gravy  until  as  thick  as  good 
cream,  and  pour  it  over  the  hare. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  small  forcemeat 
balls,  fried  a rich  brown;  if  a force- 
meat containing  suet  be  used  for  them, 
they  must  be  stewed  for  about  an  hour 
after  frying ; but  the  sausage  meat,  or 
other  hare  stuffing,  minus  suet,  is  pre- 
ferable. Extra  gravy  should  be  sent 
to  table,  and  some  fruit  jelly,  melted, 
should  be  served  in  a boat ; currant  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  known,  but  gooseberry 
or  tomato  jelly  will  be  found  equally 
good. 

This  dish  will  be  found  of  better 
flavour  than  one  to  which  the  wine  is 
added  last  thing,  as  usually  directed. 

If  more  convenient,  the  jar  may  bo 
placed  in  a tin  of  water  in  the  oven, 
but  it -takes  longer  (See  recipes  under 
Babbit.) 

Hare  Quenelles.  (See  Quenelles 
of  Hare  under  Entries.) — Should 
the  supply  of  hare  run  short,  rabbit  can 
be  used  to  eke  it  out,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  well  seasoned,  and  is  all  the 
better  if  moistened  with  a little  port  and 
strong  stock,  made  from  hare  or  rabbitj 
bones,  before  pounding.  (See  also 
Game  Quenelles.) 
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Hare,  Ragout  of. — Required : a 
hare,  a marinade  as  below,  gravy,  j oily, 
wine, and  garnish.  Cost, from  5s.6d.to  6s. 

The  hare  for  this  is  marinaded, 
and  a very  excellent  dish  is  the  result. 
Rut  all  the  best  parts  of  a hare  into  an 
earthen  vessel.  Put  in  a chopped 
onion,  two  bay  leaves,  a dozen  bruised 
peppercorns,  half  a dozen  bruised 
cloves,  a gill  of  claret,  and  the  same 
of  vinegar — three  kinds,  viz.,  French, 
English,  and  tomato  vinegar — turn  the 
pieces  about,  and  leave  them  for  twelve 
hours.  Meanwhile,  make  a gravy  from 
the  . other  portions  of  hare  ; this  should 
be  well  seasoned,  and  as  thick  as 
cream.  When  ready  to  cook  take  up 
the  joints,  dry  them,  and  put  them  in 
tho  gravy.  Put  the  marinade  in  a 
saucepan,  and  boil  it  down  to  less 
than  half ; add  it  to  the  rest,  and  cook 
gently.  Remember  in  making  the 
gravy  from  the  bones,  &c.,  to  rub 
through  some  of  the  meat ; the  gravy 
will  then  want  no  other  thickening 
(the  rest  will  come  in  for  other  dishes, 
as  hare  toast  or  some  patties).  When 
nearly  done,  season  the  gravy  rather 
: highly — the  vinegar  flavour  must  not 
predominate,  and  stir  in  a dessert- 
spoonful of  black  currant  jelly  and  a 
. glass  of  good  port.  Cover  again,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Put  some  croutons 
round  the  dish,  or,  if  liked,  some  little 
quenelles ; see  recipe. 

Hare,  Roasted.— An  old  hare 
should  not  be  roasted.  Take  one,  there- 
fore, not  more  than  three-parts  grown. 
When  it  is  wished  to  hang  a hare 
' for  the  full  time  before  paunehing,  tic 
up  the  vent  and  mouth.  As  soon  as 
it  is  paunehed  scald  the  liver  and 
i heart ; wipe  the  inside,  and  pepper  it 
I well,  and  hang  the  hare  head  down, 

I until  ready  to  cook  it.  Should  it  be- 
1 come  limp,  cook  it  at  once.  Skin,  and 
i wash  the  hare  well  inside  ; dry  it,  and 
if  there  are  any  parts  where  tho 
blood  has  settled,  pierce  the  skin  with 
I a sharp  knife,  and  hold  tho  parts  in 
i warm  water  to  draw  out  tho  blood. 
\ Fill  with  good  forcemeat,  and  sew  it 
! *UP-  Brush  it  over  with  warm  chipping 


or  butter,  and  wrap  thin  slices  of 
fat  bacon  about  it.  The  back  and 
thighs  are  most  important,  but  it  is 
well  to  cover  it  entirely.  Baste  often, 
almost  incessantly,  with  dripping  until 
nearly  done,  then  flour  it,  and  baste 
with  butter : sometimes  cream  is  used, 
a bit  of  butter  being  dissolved  in  it; 
either  will  produce  a good  froth.  The 
hare  should  be  a nice  brown.  If  the 
bacon  is  not  to  be  sent  to  table,  take 
it  off  before  the  final  basting  and 
frothing.  If  to  be  sent  to  table,  leavo 
on  the  back  portion  only ; it  should  be 
cut  rather  thicker  at  first  than  the 
rest,  and  some  slits  made  in  a slanting 
direction  across  the  middle.  Send 
gravy  or  sauce  to  table,  and  some  red 
currant  or  other  fruit  jelly,  both  hot 
and  cold. 

A batter  for  basting  hare  was  at 
one  time  much  used,  and  is  still  liked 
by  some  people.  It  is  made  by  mixing 
a pint  of  milk  with  half  a gill  of  salad 
oil,  two  or  three  ounces  of  flour,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the  white  of 
one.  This  dries  on  the  hare,  and  be- 
comes stiff,  and  care  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent burning  ; it  is  only  used  towards 
tho  end  of  the  roasting,  after  the 
dripping.  Remove  all  the  skewers 
and  trussing  strings,  and  garnish  tho 
hare  with  plain  salad,  or  with  small 
forcemeat  balls,  if  the  hare  be  un- 
stuffed. Little  rolls  of  bacon  may  bo 
used  if  it  is  known  that  bacon  is  liked. 

Time,  about  an  hour  and  a quarter 
to  an  hour  and  three-quarters  for  a 
medium-sized  hare,  two  hours  for  a 
fine  one,  may  be  given  as  the  average ; 
but  there  is  a very  wide  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point.  Some  authori- 
ties, who  favour  the  under-cooking  of 
winged  game  to  the  fullest  extent, 
consider  that  hare  ought  to  be  well 
done  ; while  others  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  thirty  or  forty  minutes  is  ample 
time  for  a well-grown  hare.  Tastes 
differ,  but  we  think  that  few  people, 
comparatively,  will  care  for  hare 
cooked  much  less  than  the  time  above 
stated ; and  the  cooking  must  always 
be  gradual  from  the  very  start;  the 
fierce  heat  generally  necessaiy  to  close 
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the  pores  of  animal  food  would  harden 
a hare.  Then  it  must  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  a stuffed  hare  takes  longer 
(and  the  cooking  must  bo  slower)  than 
an  unstuffed  one;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  increased  weight,  but  because  a 
solid  mass  liko  forcemeat  is  a bad 
conductor  of  heat. 

Hare,  Roasted  (German 
way). — Put  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
vinegar  and  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  water  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
sliced  onion,  two  bay  leaves,  half 
a dozen  peppercorns,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  parsley  and  thyme,  and 
three  cloves.  Boil  the  marinade, 
and  when  cold  pour  it  over  a 
young  hare,  trussed  for  roast- 
ing, but  not  stuffed.  Let  it 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours, 
baste  it  frequently.  Lard  it, 
put  it  down  before  a clear  fire,  or  bake 
it  in  a moderate  oven.  Baste  it  with 
the  liquid  and  a little  butter  or  drip- 
ping. A little  while  before  it  is  done 
baste  it  with  new  milk.  Squeeze  the 
juice  of  a lemon  over  it  before  serving, 
and  garnish  the  dish  with  sliced  lemon. 
An  hour  and  a quarter  to  roast. 

We  once  heard  a German  cook  say, 
that  by  basting  a hare  with  butter- 
milk very  thoroughly  before  cooking, 
and  leaving  it  to  soak  in  it  for  a few 
hours,  then  basting  it  in  the  same 
way  for  the  first  half-hour  after  putting 
it  to  roast,  even  if  quite  old,  it  would 
turn  out  as  tender  as  a leveret;  but 
we  cannot  answer  for  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  We  would  add  that,  in  the 
event  of  a hare  being  baked  instead 
of  roasted,  the  best  way  to  treat  it  is 
to  give  it  a thorough  coating  of  drip- 
ping, melted,  then  to  wrap  it  in  bacon, 
afterwards  in  well-greased  paper. 
Extra  time  must  be  allowed  to  make 
up  the  loss  caused  by  the  opening 
of  the  oven  door  for  the  purpose  of 
basting  ; and  as  this  must  be  very  often, 
a baked  hare  is  a good  deal  of  troublo. 

Hare,  Roasted,  to  Carve.— 

Insert  the  point  of  the  knife  under 
the  shoulder,  and  cut  from  that  down 
to  the  rump,  along  the  sjdes  of  the 


backbone.  The  slices  should  be  moder- 
ately thick.  Another  way  of  carving 
hare  is  to  remove  the  shoulders  and 
legs,  and  cut  the  back  crosswise  into 
four  or  five  pieces.  This,  however, 
can  only  be  done  when  the  hare  is 


Fio.  100. — Roast  Hare. 

very  young,  or  when  it  has  been 
boned.  To  separate  the  leg,  put  the 
knife  between  the  leg  and  the  back, 
and  give  it  a little  turn  inwards  at  the 
joint,  which  you  must  try  to  hit  and 
not  to  break  by  force.  The  shoulders 
must  be  taken  off  by  cutting  in  a 
circular  line  round  them.  These  last 
are  known  as  the  sportsman’s  pieces ; 
some  prefer  them,  but  sometimes  they 
are  thought  little  of,  and  are  served 
only  when  the  other  portions  of  the 
hare  are  exhausted.  The  most  delicate 
part  is  the  back ; after  that  come  the 
thighs.  When  everyone  is  helped, 
take  off  the  head.  The  upper  and 
lower  jaw  should  be  divided  by  insert- 
ing the  knife  between  them  ; this  will 
enable  you  to  lay  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  conveniently  on  the  dish.  That 
being  done,  cut  it  in  two.  The  ears 
and  brains  are  highly  prized  by 
connoisseurs.  With  each  slice  of  hare 
some  of  the  stuffing  should  be  served, 
and  some  of  the  gravy  should  ac- 
company it.  A bit  of  bacon  must  be 
put  on  each  plate,  and  a forcemeat 
ball,  if  sent  to  table  with  it. 

Hare,  Roasted,  to  Truss.— 

The  engraving  shows  how  this  is  done, 
so  far  as  the  placing  of  the  legs  goes : 
cut  the  sinews  underneath  before 
placing  them.  Keep  the  head  back 
by  means  of  q skewer  down  the 
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throat,  and  another  passed  through 
the  shoulders.  Skin  the  ears,  and 
leave  them  whole,  then  put  string 
round  tho  body  from  skewer  to  skewer, 
fastening  it  over  tho  back.  Leave  tho 
tail  on,  but  bo  sure  to  remove  the  eyes. 

Hare,  Stewed  in  Port.— Re- 
quired : tho  back,  legs,  and  shoulders 
of  a young  hare,  slices  of  bacon,  wine 
to  cover,  seasoning  and  bam,  roux  and 
glaze.  Cost,  about  Gs.  to  6s.  Gd. 

Cutthc’oack  intoncat  pieces,  and  each 
leg  in  two ; cut  the  bacon  in  strips, 
and  lay  them  (a  strip  or  two)  on  eacli 
joint.  Take  a large  saute  pan,  and 
put  the  joints  in  in  a single  layer ; 
a frying-pan  will  do  if  it  can  be  tightly 
covered.  Sprinkle  over  a teaspoonful 
of  black  pepper ; the  same  of  sweet 
herbs,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
shalot,  a saltspoonful  of  grated  cloves 
and  nutmeg  mixed,  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  celery  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  grated  ham.  Pour  port  and  claret 
in  equal  parts  just  to  cover,  then  lay  a 
sheet  of  paper,  greased  on  the  top  side 
over,  and  put  the  lid  on.  Place  a 
weight  on,  and  bring  the  conteuts 
gently  to  the  boil.  Cook,  with  an 
occasional  shake,  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  then  put  in  a glass  of  very 
good  port,  a dessertspoonful  of  brown 
roux,  and  half  an  ounce  of  glaze.  Stir 
to  the  boil,  and  put  in  salt  to  taste. 
Pile  very  neatly  on  a hot  dish,  and 
serve  with  any  garnish  that  may  be 
preferred.  Small  quenelles  or  force- 
meat balls,  or  little  croutons  spread 
with  a liver  puree,  are  suitable ; or 
some  potato  chips  or  ribbons  can  be 
used. 

Nothing  by  way  of  recommendation 
need  be  added  ; we  will  simply  say 
that  as  the  sauce  is  not  to  be  skimmed 
— the  bacon  being  left  in — unless 
served  very  hot  it  is  not  so  inviting, 
either  in  taste  or  appearance.  Those 
who  favour  hare  dishes  into  which 
some  of  the  blood  enters,  will  use  some 
in  the  above,  remembering  that  it 
must  not  afterwards  boil  for  a moment. 
For  this  and  similar  dishes  a copper 
pan  is  the  best — t]ie  heat  is  ipore  evenly 


distributed;  next  to  that  we  advise  a 
steel  one.  Iron  pans  do  not  answer 
for  this  sort  of  cookery. 

Landrail,  or  Corn  Crake, 
to  Roast. — This  delicious  bird, 
which  is  in  full  season  at  the  end  of 
August  and  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, should  be  trussed  like  a snipe, 
with  the  head  under  the  wing,  and  a. 
skewer  passed  through  the  thigh  snd 
the  body,  to  keep  the  legs  straight. 
Fasten  two  or  three  slices  of  bacon 
over  the  breast,  and  roast  before  a 
clear  fire.  Dish  it  on  fried  bread- 
crumbs, or,  if  preferred,  omit  these, 
and  serve  with  brown  gravy  only,  or 
with  bread  sauce  in  addition.  Time, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Cost, 
uncertain,  the  birds  being  seldom 
offered  for  sale. 

Larks,  Roasted.— Pick  and 
cleanse  the  larks,  and  pick  out  tho 
gizzards  with  the  point  of  a knife. 
Season  them  with  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  some 
chopped  parsley.  Brush  them  with 
beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  coat  them 
with  crumbs,  then  run  a long  skewer 
through  them ; fasten  each  end  of 
this  to  the  spit,  and  roast  briskly. 
Baste  well,  and  put  more  crumbs  on 
until  within  five  minutes  of  dishing, 
then  leave  them  to  brown.  They  will 
take  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  Dish  on 
fried  crumbs,  and  garnish  with  slices 
of  lemon.  If  liked,  the  trail  may  bo 
left  in.  Instead  of  egging  and  crumb- 
ing the  birds,  wrap  each  in  a slice  of 
fat  bacon,  and  see  that  they  do  not 
touch  each  other  on  the  skewer. 
Roast  as  above,  and  garnish  with  water- 
cress. 

These,  and  other  small  birds,  may 
be  laid  in  a tin  before  the  fire,  after 
skewering ; or  they  can  be  baked. 
They  are  also  nice  grilled. 

Larks,  Stewed,  are  very  good 
eating  (see  recipe  for  Birds,  Small, 
Braised).  “A  lark  stewed,”  says  a 
writer,  “ is  passable,  but  roasted,  no ; 
the  very  sight  is  pitiable,  so  miserable 
does  it  look  upon  one’s  plate ; ” not 
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that  the  stewing  increases  the  size, 
hut  it  obviates  the  tendency  to 
shrivel  into  comparative  nothingness. 
Any  sort  of  brown  stock  may  be  used ; 
there  should  he  a garnish  to  the  dish  ; 
fried  potatoes  are  very  good. 

Leveret. — This  is  a young  hare. 
It  may  he  cooked  by  any  of  the 
recipes  given  for  hare,  and  is  prepared 
in  the  same  way.  The  flesh  is  more 
tender  and  delicate,  and  less  time  is 
required  for  cooking.  A milder  season- 
ing, both  in  gravy  and  forcemeat,  is 
also  preferred  by  many  than  for  an  old 
hare.  Leverets,  from  their  tenderness, 
are  well  adapted  for  pies  and  other 
dishes  in  which  a tender  hare  is  a 
desideratum. 

Ortolans. — These  birds  are  small 
and  rare,  but  much  esteemed  for  the 
delicacy  of  their  flesh.  They  are 
prepared  for  roasting  as  a quail,  but 
the  trail  is  always  left  in.  Instead  of 
a vine  leaf,  a bay  leaf  is  used  some- 
times. They  need  basting  all  the 
time  they  are  cooking.  Cost,  very 
uncertain.  Ten  minutes  or  less  will 
cook  them. 

Ortolans,  Stewed  with 
Truffles. — Required:  half  a dozen 
birds,  half  a dozen  truffles,  sauce,  &c., 
as  under.  Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Cut  off  heads  and  feet,  take  out  crops, 
and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a bit  of 
grated  nutmeg.  Put  the  sliced  truffles 
in  a stewpan  with  the  birds  on  ; pour 
over  some  Madeira  and  stock,  equal 
measures,  and  lay  a slice  or  two  of 
bacon  on.  Stew  softly  for  twenty 
minutes;  then  dish  the  birds  high, 
with  the  truffles,  on  a largo  crouton 
laid  on  a dish.  Strain  the  gravy ; 
boil  and  skim  well ; then  put  in  a 
little  brown  sauce ; boil  again,  it  should 
become  thick,  then  pour  it  over  all, 
and  servo  hot. 

If  liked,  the  ortolans  may  be 
stuffed  and  trussed,  then  longer  must 
be  given  them.  Any  nice  clear  stock 
does ; the  best  is  from  game,  or  a 
mixture  of  game  and  meat,  made  as 
strong  as  given  in  the  recipe  for  stock 
No.  6 or  7, 


Partridges.— These,  like  other 
game,  should  be  hung.  In  the  fresh 
state  they  are  not  good.  Young  ones 
should  be  chosen  for  roasting ; old 
birds  are  only  good  for  the  stock-pot, 
for  soup,  &c.  To  test  them,  notice 
the  under-feathers  of  the  wing ; they 
are  pointed  in  a young  partridge ; the 
legs  are  yellowish,  and  the  bill  dark. 
In  older  birds  the  legs  arc  greyer.  If 
taken  up  by  the  beak,  the  lower  one 
will  snap  if  the  bird  be  very  young. 
If  the  vent  be  stiff  it  is  a sign  of 
freshness.  If  it  is  limp  and  discoloured, 
it  proves  staleness.  The  red-legged 
partridge  is  most  esteemed  in  France, 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  English,  being 
of  a drier  nature,  and  having  less 
flavour.  They  must  be  hung  as  long 
as  possible,  and  well  cooked,  or  will 
be  dry  and  hard  ; with  care,  they  are 
nice  eating.  Cost,  about  3s.  per  brace 
for  English  birds ; the  red-legged,  ones 
are  very  uncertain,  and  English  birds 
vary  considerably ; they  may  reach 
from  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  each. 

The  season  for  Russian  partridges 
follows  that  of  English  birds. 

Partridges,  a la  Ragley.— 

Required  : a brace  of  young  birds,  a 
glass  of  good  sherry,  a gill  and  a 
half  of  stock  No.  1G,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salad  oil,  the  same 
measure  of  tomato  pulp,  a pinch  of 
salt  and  cayenne,  a dozen  crushed 
white  peppercorns,  a sprig  of  parsley, 
two  cloves  well  bruised,  and  eight 
diamond-shaped  croutons ; a liver 
puree  as  below.  Cost,  from  -Is.  Gd.  to  os. 

Truss  the  birds  like  chickens  for 
boiling ; put  them  in  a stewpan  with 
the  oil  and  herbs ; turn  about  for  a 
few  minutes,  add  all  the  rest,  and  stir 
to  the  boil.  Cover,  and  cook,  with  an 
occasional  shake,  until  done.  Cook  the 
livers  of  the  birds  iu  the  stock  for  a 
short  time,  and  make  a puree  with  a „ 
little  minced  ham,  some  tomato  pulp, 
and  seasoning;  add  a few  drops  of 
carmine,  and  put  a portion  on  each 
crouton.  Place  the  birds  on  a hot 
dish ; skim  and  strain  the  sauce,  and 
pour  it  over  them ; garnish  with  the 
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croutons,  and  send  more  gravy  to  table, 
made  from  the  stock  used  above  and 
flavoured  with,  sherry.  Do  not  put 
much  seasoning  in  the  gravy ; it  should 
be  delicately  flavoured. 

Partridges  a la  Verrey.— 

Required:  a brace  of  partridges, 
stuffing  as  below,  crumbs  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  from  4s.  Gd.  to  os. 

Take  the  livers  of  the  partridges  and 
those  of  a couple  of  fowls;  chop  and 
pound  them  with  a slice  of  butter.  Slice 
some  truffles  that  have  been  cooked  in 
a little  wine ; add  them  to  the  livers 
and  stuff  the  birds.  Roast  them,  after 
covering  with  a vine  leaf  and  a 
buttered  paper,  until  done.  Put  on  a 
dish  a layer  of  fried  crumbs ; put  the 
birds  on,  and  sprinkle  more  crumbs 
down  the  breasts ; these  should  be 
mixed  with  chopped  parsley  and  grated 
lemon  peel.  To  the  wane  in  which  the 
truffles  were  cooked  add  good  stock  to 
make  up  half  a pint ; put  in  a little 
lemon  juice  and  seasoning  to  taste, 
and  send  to  table  in  a tureen.  A 
dish  very  similar  to  the  above  is  made 
by  dishing  the  birds  on  a crouton,  and 
serving  the  browned  crumbs  separately, 
seasoning  them  as  above  directed.  Put 
a few  bunches  of  watercress  or  endive 
on  the  dish. 

The  stock  for  the  above  is  pre- 
ferably made  from  beef  and  veal  (see 
Stocks  for  Clear  Sours),  with  a fumet 
of  game ; or  a game  bone  or  two  may 
be  cooked  in  the  stock.  It  may  bo 
very  slightly  thickened. 

Partridges,  Baked  (an  Italian 
dish). — Required : a brace  of  partridges, 
a good  forcemeat,  mushroom  is  usually 
preferred  ( see  recipes  in  Forcemeats), 
brown  sauce,  and  a seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  from  7s.  upwards,  inclusive. 

Pluck  and  truss  as  for  roasting  ; stuff 
the  birds,  then  prepare  two  sheets  of 
white  paper  by  coating  them  on  both 
sides  with  salad  oil.  Peel  and  chop  a 
mushroom  or  two,  grate  a carrot,  and 
chop  a truffle ; scald  an  onion  and 
mince  it  with  a few  parsley  leaves ; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  lemon 
juice ; blend,  and  spread  over  the 


papers ; place  the  birds  on,  cover  the 
breasts  with  a slice  of  bacon,  then 
secure  the  paper,  and  balco  in  a good 
oven,  breasts  uppermost.  The  pan 
should  be  deep  and  the  birds  covered  ; 
baste  often.  Remove  the  paper  and 
the  baccn,  and  pour  the  sauce  over. 
Brown  mushroom  sauce  is  excellent. 
Time,  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
minutes,  according  to  size  of  birds. 

Partridges,  Braised.  — The 

breasts  should  be  finely  and  evenly 
larded,  and  the  birds  laid  in  a pan  (a 
stewpan  does)  on  a little  bed  of  sliced 
vegetables.  Stock  to  half  the  depth 
should  then  be  added  ( see  recipe  for 
Partridges  a la  Verrey),  and  the 
birds  cooked  as  long  as  may  be  neces- 
sary ; if  old  they  may  be  made  tender, 
though  young  ones  are  preferable.  A 
little  sherry  may  be  added  shortly 
before  serving.  Finish  off  in  the 
usual  way,  and  dish  on  a crouton ; 
serve  the  gravy  in  a boat.  A few 
olives,  mushrooms,  or  truffles  may  bo 
used  for  garnishing.  Cost,  from  4s.  to 
5s.  per  brace. 

Partridges,  Broiled.— Choose 
young  birds  ; cut  the  heads  off,  split 
them  up  the  back,  and  flatten  the 
breast  bones  a little.  Wipe  with  a 
cloth  both  inside  and  out ; season  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  dip  into  oil  or 
clarified  butter.  Put  the  cut  side  to 
the  fire  first,  and  turn  in  a minute. 
Give  a quarter  of  an  hour,  turning 
often  ; spread  a little  more  butter  over 
just  before  dishing.  No  sauce  is 
needed  ; some  prefer  a salad  ; others  a 
dish  of  crisply  fried  potatoes;  mush 
rooms  or  tomatoes  will  the  better  suit 
others.  A nice  liver  puree,  spread  on 
toast  or  croutons,  may  be  served  on 
the  same  dish.  Tomato  butter,  either 
hot  or  cold,  is  a nice  relish  with 
broiled  birds  of  almost  any  sort ; and 
although  we  have  said  that  no  sauce 
is  needed,  many  ask  for  it.  Little 
and  good  should  then  be  the  motto, 
and  whatever  the  sauce,  it  ought  to  be 
flavoured  with  a fumet  of  game.  In 
the  case  of  a large  party,  when  a 
number  of  birds  arc  cooked,’ it  is  worth 
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whilo  to  stow  ono  down  for  the  sauce 
if  no  game  bones  are  available.  Cost, 
from  4s.  to  os.  per  brace. 

Partridges,  to  Carve.  — The 

method  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
birds  at  the  disposal  of  the  carver,  and 
the  nature  of  tho  meal.  If  there  is 
enough,  and  the  birds  are  small,  they 
should  be  cut  right  through,  and  half  a 
bird  given  to  each,  supposing  the  oc- 
casion to  be  a bachelors’  supper  or  a 
game  dinner.  When  the  party  is  a 
large  one,  and  small  helpings  only  are 
possible,  carve  like  a fowl,  but  give 
some  breast  meat  with  each  portion, 
the  breast  being  so  highly  and  de- 
servedly esteemed. 

Partridges,  Cold,  to  Serve. 

— A cold  partridge  is  much  enjoyed, 
generally  speaking.  It  should  be 
neatly  dished,  and  garnished  v ith 
lemons  and  fresh  parsley,  or  with 
aspic  jelly  for  more  elaborate  service. 
A nice  plain  salad  should  be  served 
with  it  (see  Salads).  Sauce  may  be 
sent  to  table ; mayonnaise  or  tartare  is 
generally  liked ; and  amongst  Cold 
Sauces  are  some  of  a more  piquant 
nature  that  are  equally  suitable  for 
partridges  and  other  birds.  Tomato 
aspic  is  an  excellent  jelly  to  put  on  the 
dish  with  cold  game  ; it  is  as  nice  to  eat 
as  to  look  at  — no  small  desideratum  in 
garnish  of  any  sort. 

Pheasants  may  be  served  in  the  same 
ways. 

Partridges  with  Cran- 
berries, American.  — Send  as 
many  partridges,  nicely  roasted,  to 
table  as  may  bo  required,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  gravy  and  fried  crumbs,  let 
there  bo  a generous  supply  of  cran- 
berry sauce  and  currant  jelly.  Some 
of  your  guests  may  like  one,  and  some 
the  other.  If  once  tried  this  is  likely 
to  become  popular,  and  the  sauce  and 
jelly  will  be  as  acceptable  with  other 
sorts  of  game  as  with  partridge.  Cost 
of  birds,  from  Is.  6d.  each  when 
plentiful. 

Partridge,  Cream  of.  — Re- 
quired : partridge,  cream,  and  seasoning, 


as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.,  for 
a cream  made  from  the  best  part  of 
a bird.  This  may  bo  made  from  the 
remains  of  cooked  partridges.  Cut  off 
all  the  meat,  and  pound  it  well,  then 
pass  it  through  a wire  sieve.  Boil 
the  remnants  for  a fumet ; for  half  a 
pound  of  meat,  a half-gill  of  fumet  will 
be  enough ; add  also  enough  thick 
cream  to  make  a paste ; season  nicely, 
and  put  in  a pinch  of  herbs  in  powder 
— not  enough  to  kill  the  flavour  of  tho 
partridge,  only  to  assist  it.  Press  the 
paste  into  a well-buttered  tin,  and 
cover  it  with  a sheet  of  buttered  paper, 
and  make  it  hot  through  in  the  oven, 
then  turn  out  on  a hot  dish. 

This  is  nice  for  invalids  or  old 
people,  but  by  almost  anyone  it  will  be 
welcomed.  Pheasant  may  be  prepared 
in  the  same  way,  and  grouse  is  excel- 
lent. In  sotting  the  tin  in  the  oven,  a 
second  tin  should  be  set  underneath. 
For  a very  delicate  dish  of  the  sort,  the 
game  cream  may  be  steamed,  but  the 
tin  must  be  tightly  covered  to  keep  in 
the  flavour. 

Partridges,  Roasted.  — Let 

the  birds  hang  as  long  as  possible  to 
attain  perfection.  In  cool  weather 
they  should  be  kept  fully  a fortnight 
before  they  are  put  down  to  the  fire. 
They  may  be  trussed  either  with  or 
without  the  head,  though  the  latter 
mode  is  at  present  more  generally  pre- 
ferred. Pluck,  singe,  and  draw  the 
birds,  and  wipe  them  carefully  inside 
and  out ; cut  off  the  heads,  and  leave 
enough  skin  on  the  neck  to  skewer 
them  securely.  Draw  the  legs  close  to 
the  breast,  pass  the  trussing-needle 
and  string  through  tho  pinions  and  the 
middle  joints  of  the  thighs,  and  tie 
and  skewer  the  legs.  If  the  heads  are 
left  on,  they  should  be  brought  round, 
and  turned  under  the  wing,  with  the 
bill  laid  on  the  breast.  To  give  the 
birds  a plump  appearance,  pass  the 
needle  through  tho  back  below  the 
thighs,  then  again  through  the  body 
and  legs,  and  tic  tho  strings  firmly. 
Put  the  birds  down  before  a clear  fire, 
baste  liberally  with  butter  (a  quarter  of 
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a pound  will  bo  required  for  a brace), 
and  a few  minutes  before  they  are  taken 
up  Hour  them  well,  so  that  they  may 
brown  nicely.  The  birds  may  be  dished 
upon  fried  bread-crumbs,  or  upon  a 
slice  of  buttered  toast,  which  has  been 
soaked  in  the  pan  under  the  birds,  or 
they  may  be  put  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnished  with  watercress.  Brown 
gravy  and  bread-sauce  should  be  sent 
to  table  with  them ; two  or  three  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  tied  round  the  birds 
before  they  are  put  down  to  the  fire, will 
greatly  improve  their  flavour;  when  ob- 
tainable, a large  vine  leaf  may  be  laid 
on  the  breasts  under  the  bacon.  (See 
recipe  for  Gravy  fok  Boasted  Phea- 
sant.) The  same  may  be  served  with 
partridges.  For  a rich  gravy,  sec  Stock 
No.  17.  A little  very  good  sherry  or 
Madeira  may  be  added,  and  a slight 
thickening  of  arrowroot  or  roux,  with 
a small  quantity  of  good  game  stock  or 
fumet  of  game.  Be  sure  not  to  over- 
flavour partridge  gravy ; one  that  would 
go  well  with  coarse,  strong  game  would 
overpower  the  flavour  of  a partridge. 

A stock  made  from  veal  and  beef, 
like  those  given  for  clear  soups,  may 
also  be  converted  into  very  good  gravy 
for  partridges. 

Time,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes  for  young  birds ; thirty 
minutes  or  more  for  older  ones.  Cost, 
from  2s.  to  5s.  per  brace. 

Partridges,  Salmi  a la 
Chasseur. — Take  some  cold  roasted 
partridges— all  the  better  if  under- 
done; cut  them  into  joints,  and  take 
away  the  skin  and  sinew.  Put  into  a 
saucepan  ingredients  in  tho  following 
proportions,  regulating  the  quantity 
according  to  that  of  the  partridges  : — 
Four  tablespoonfuls  of  pure  salad  oil, 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  good  claret,  the 
juice  of  a lemon  and  the  grated  rind,  a 
pinch  each  of  salt,  cayenne,  and  white 
pepper.  Coat  the  joints  with  the 
mixture,  and  let  them  lie  in  it,  then 
heat  them  gently.  When  boiling- 
point  is  reached,  serve  at  once. 
Cost  of  birds,  about  Is.  Gd,  to  2s.  6d. 
each. 


Partridges,  Salmi  of,  a la 
Francaise. — Required : a braco  of 
partridges  and  a sauce  made  as  below. 
Cost,  about  6s. 

Roast  a brace  of  well-hung  young 
partridges,  baste  them  liberally,  and 
take  them  down  when  they  are  c,idy 
three-parts  cooked.  Let  them  get 
cold;  then  cut  them  into  neat  joints, 
remove  the  skin,  fat,  and  sinew,  and 
put  the  good  parts  aside,  being  care- 
ful to  cover  them,  and  keep  them 
in  a cool  place  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming hard.  Melt  three  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  in  a saucepan.  Put  with 
it  a dozen  small  mushrooms,  a scraped 
carrot,  two  sliced  shalots,  half  a blade 
of  mace,  a bay  leaf,  a handful  of  pars- 
ley leaves,  a medium-sized  onion,  stuck 
with  two  cloves,  a small  sprig  of  thyme, 
and  four  ounces  of  undressed  lean  liam, 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Stir  these  over 
a gentle  fire  until  they  are  lightly 
browned,  sprinkle  over  them  a table - 
spoonful  of  flour,  let  it  brown  slightly, 
and  then  stir  in,  very  gradually,  a pint 
of  good  veal  gravy  and  a glassful  of 
sherry.  Add  the  bones  and  trimmings 
of  the  birds,  and  boil  the  sauce  gently 
until  it  is  reduced  to  half ; then  strain 
it,  let  it  boil  up  once  more,  put  in  tho 
pieces  of  partridge,  and  when  they  are 
quite  hot,  dish  the  salmi,  and  servo 
immediately.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
croutons.  When  mushrooms  cannot  bo 
obtained,  their  place  may  be  supplied  by 
a tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup. 

Partridges,  Salmi  of,  with 
Truffles.  — Required  : partridges, 

butter,  bacon,  fowls’  livers,  truffles, 
wine,  sauce,  and  garnish  as  below. 
Cost,  about  7s.  to  7s.  Gd. 

Semi -cook  a brace  of  young  birds  in  a 
saute  pan,  with  two  ounces  of  butterand 
a slice  of  bacon,  cut  in  dice ; add  the 
livers,  and  those  of  a couple  of  fowls. 
When  half-dono,  put  by  to  get  cold. 
Make  a fumet  of  the  remnants,  and  add 
it  to  the  livers;  pound  well,  and  put  in 
a few  truffle  trimmings,  cut  up  small. 
Slice  half  a dozen  truffles,  and  heat 
them  in  Madeira ; stir  in  a morsel  of 
glaze  and  a spoonful  of  the  fumet,  just 
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to  coat  tho  truffles.  Finish  off  the 
birds  in  good  brown  sauce,  to  which 
add  sotno  wine,  truffle  essence,  and 
fumet ; dish  in  a pile,  and  put  tho 
sliced  truffles  round  the  joints  and  some 
on  the  top.  Make  some  tiny  rings  by 
cutting  the  centres  from  small  round 
croutons ; put  in  each  a bit  of  the 
liver  puree,  and  shake  fried  crumbs 
over,  so  as  to  coat  the  interior.  In 
the  middle  of  each,  lay  a bit  of  truffle, 
and  arrange  them  about  the  dish  in 
any  desired  form. 

Many  other  birds  are  equally  deli- 
cious thus  prepared.  If  more  conve- 
nient, semi-roast  them.  In  finishing 
off  the  birds,  they  may  bo  cut  into 
five  parts  : the  backs  being  used  for 
stock.  For  other  larger  birds  the 
division  must  be  regulated  by  their  size. 
The  skin  is  to  be  taken  off  as  usual. 

Peacock.  — This  beautiful  bird 
makes  a showy  and  ornamental  dish  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  its  lovely  plumage,  the 
flesh  is  rather  poor.  The  tail-feathers 
are  generally  stuck  in  when  roasted. 
The  hen  is,  however,  more  frequently 
served  than  the  cock.  Cost,  very 
uncertain. 

Peafowl,  Trussing.  — Peafowls 
should  be  trussed  in  the  same  way  as 
pheasants,  excepting  that  the  head 
should  be  left  attached  to  the  skin  of 
the  breast  unplucked.  It  should  bo 
carefully  covered  with  buttered  paper, 
and  fastened  under  the  wing. 

If  larding  be  omitted,  the  legs  of  the 
birds,  as  well  as  the  bodies,  should  bo 
bound  with  slices  of  bacon. 

Peafowl,  Larded  and 
Roasted.  — Choose  a young  bird, 
and  lard  it  closely  over  the  breast  and 
legs.  Fill  it  with  a good  forcemeat, 
or  it  can  be  omitted ; it  is  a matter  of 
taste;  truss  it  firmly,  and  roast  before  a 
clear  lira  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a half,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bird.  When  done  enough,  take  off 
the  buttered  paper  which  was  round 
the  head  {see  Peafowl,  Trussing),  trim 
the  feathers,  glaze  the  larding,  and 
serve  the  bird  on  a hot  dish,  with  a 


little  clear  brown  gravy  under  it. 
Garnish  tho  dish  with  watercress,  and 
send  bread  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Pen  gain. — The  common  penguin 
is  the  size  of  a duck;  the  great  pen- 
guin is  as  largo  as  a goose.  It  is  only 
used  as  food  in  rare  circumstances. 
Pennant  describes  the  Patagonian  pen- 
guin as  follows  : — “ They  are  very 
fat,  but  taste  fishy,  not  unlike  our 
puffins.  As  they  are  very  full  of 
blood  their  heads  must  be  cut  off  as 
soon  as  killed,  that  it  may  run  out. 
They  must  also  be  flayed,  or  the  flesh 
is  scarcely  eatable.  When  salted,  it  is 
good  food,  and  takes  tho  place  of  salt 
beef  or  pork  for  long  voyages  and  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

Pheasant. — The  pheasant,  almost 
more  than  any  other  bird,  requires  to  be 
hung  as  long  as  itpcssibly  can  be  with 
safety.  When  this  is  done,  the  flesh 
acquires  a delicious  flavour,  peculiar  to 
itself  ; when  it  is  not  done,  the  flesh  is 
tough  and  flavourless.  The  length  of 
time  that  the  bird  should  be  kept  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  state  of  tho 
weather.  In  cold,  frosty  weather 
three  weeks  may  be  safely  permitted ; 
in  warm,  damp  weather  four  or  five 
days  will  probably  be  found  sufficient. 
As  a general  rule,  the  bird  is  ready  for 
tho  spit  when  it  begins  to  smell 
slightly,  and  to  change  colour ; cer- 
tainly it  should  never  be  cooked  until 
the  blood  begins  to  drop  from  the  bill. 
The  hen  pheasant  is  more  delicate  in 
flavour  than  the  cock.  The  old  birds 
may  be  known  by  tho  length  and 
sharpness  of  tho  spurs,  which  in  tho 
young  ones  are  short  and  round. 
Young  pheasants  are,  of  course,  to  be 
preferred. 

Some  writers  of  note  declare  that  an 
English  dish  of  pheasant  is  never  so 
perfect  as  it  ought  to  he,  the  damp  of 
the  climate  preventing  tho  birds 
hanging  long  enough  to  attain  tho 
flavour  which  they  otherwise  would. 

Cost,  about  6s.  per  brace,  but  aro 
often  higher. 

Pheasant,  to  Truss.-Pbeas- 

ants  may  bo  trussed  either  with  or 
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without  the  head  ; modern  fashion  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter  plan.  The 
thighs  of  the  bird  are  brought  close 
under  the  wings,  a skewer  is  then 
passed  through  the  pinion,  body,  and 
leg ; the  other  side  being  fastened  in 
the  same  way.  The  legs  are  then  tied 
firmly  down.  If  it  is  preferred  to 
retain  the  head  (though  thcro  is 
nothing  to  recommend  the  custom), 
it  must  bo  brought  round  under  the 
wing,  and  fixed  on  the  point  of  a 
skewer,  with  the  bill  laid  across  the 
breast.  A slit  must  be  made  in  the 
back  of  the  neck  for  the  removal  of 
the  crop.  When  the  head  is  taken 
off  leave  plenty  of  skin  on  the  neck  to 
skewer  back. 

Flieasant  a la  Bonne 

Femme. — Pick,  draw,  and  singe  a 
well-hung  pheasant,  and  put  it  into  a 
buttered  stewpan  with  three  ounces  of 
good  beef  dripping  and  six  ounces  of 
ham,  fat  and  lean  together,  cut  into 
inch  scpiares.  Fry  over  a gentle  fire 
until  the  pheasant  is  equallyand  lightly 
browned  all  over,  then  add  a table- 
spoonful of  chutney  and  three  or  four 
large  Spanish  onions  cut  into  thin 
slices.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and 
simmer  gently  until  the  pheasant  is 
doue  enough,  and  the  onions  are  quite 
soft.  Put  the  bird  on  a hot  dish.  Beat 
the  onions  over  the  fire  for  eight  or 
ton  minutes,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  put  them  round  the  bird. 
Serve  immediately.  Time,  about  an 
hour  to  stew  the  pheasant,  longer  for 
an  old  bird,  for  the  cooking  of  which 
this  homely  dish  is  to  be  recommended. 
Cost,  about  3s.  fid.  to  4s. 

Pheasant  a la  Sainte  Alli- 
ance.— Required  : a pheasant,  and  a 
stuffing  as  below,  gravy,  sauce,  See. 
Cost,  very  variable.  This  dish  has 
been  declared  by  its  originator  to 
bo  fit  for  beings  better  than  men. 
Take  a well-hung  pheasant  (cock), 
draw  and  truss  it  for  roasting.  Mince 
the  flesh  and  intestines  of  two  wood- 
cocks or  snipes  ; add  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  a tcaspoonful  each  of 
salt  and  pepper,  a good  pinch  of 


cayenne,  a small  bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  finely  powdered,  and  as  many 
chopped  truffles  as  will  be  required. 
Stuff  the  bird  with  this,  and  truss  it 
firmly ; roast  before  a clear  fire, 
basting  liberally  with  fresh  butter. 
Lay  .under  it  in  the  pan  a round  of 
toasted  bread,  upon  which  spread  a 
little  of  the  stuffing.  Serve  the  bird 
on  this*  and  send  brown  gravy  and 
bread  sauce  to  table  separately.  Time, 
from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a quarter,  according  to  size. 

Many  variations  of  this  recipe  are 
in  existence  ; in  some  a little  anchovy 
paste  with  the  other  ingredients  for 
the  stuffing  is  given.  In  others, 
anchovy  on  the  toast  only  is  said  to  be 
good ; and  by  a few  writers,  shalots  or 
onions  are  favoured. 

Pheasant  a la  Steinway.— 

Required : a pheasant,  larding  bacon, 
truffles  and  seasoning,  stock,  glaze, 
gravy,  sherry,  and  a crouton.  Cost 
of  bird,  about  3s. 

Truss  a nice  bird,  lard  the  breast, 
and  put  it  in  a stewpan  with  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a small  bunch  of 
herbs,  a few  peppercorns,  and  some 
slices  of  truffle,  carrot,  and  celery, 
with  a morsel  of  onion.  Cover  with 
a sheet  of  buttered  paper,  and  in 
ten  minutes,  when  the  pheasant  has 
browned  a little,  put  in  a gill  and  a 
half  of  stock,  No.  17  ; cover,  and  cook 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  basting  a time 
or  two,  and  adding  a little  more  stock 
if  needed.  When  done,  dish  the  bird 
and  crisp  the  breast ; glaze  it  a little  and 
add  more  gravy  to  that  in  the  pan. 
Boil  it  up,  and  put  in  a tablespoonful 
of  truffles  in  fine  shreds.  Put  a few 
whole  truffles  on  the  dish  ; they  should 
be  equal  in  size,  and  braised  first  in  a 
little  sherry.  Stick  some  of  the  tail 
feathers  in,  and  place  the  pheasant  on 
an  oval  crouton,  cut  with  a crimped 
cutter,  and  glazed  after  frying.  Time 
to  cook  the  pheasant,  nearly  an  hour. 
In  dishes  of  this  description  a few 
minutes  more  than  the  necessary  time 
is  of  less  importance  than  in  the  case 
of  a roasted  bird,  the  gravy.preventing 
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dryness.  Still  it  is  not  desirable  to 
actually  overcook  it. 

Pheasant,  Boiled. — Sometimes 
invalids  find  a boiled  pheasant  an 
agreeable  dish  ; it  can  hardly  be  called 
an  epicure's  relish.  The  bird  should 
be  nicely  prepared,  trussed  for  boiling, 
and  wrapped  in  a sheet  of  buttered  paper, 
then  a cloth,  and  put  in  hot  or  nearly 
boiling-  water,  with  a few  game  bones, 
and  slices  of  fresh  vegetables ; the 
boiling  must  be  gentle ; an  hour  will 
be  wanted  for  an  old  bird;  half  an 
hour  to  forty  minutes  will  cook  a 
young  one.  Celery  sauce,  oyster,  sou- 
bise,  and  white  sauces  of  various  kinds 
may  be  served  with  it. 

Pheasant,  Braised,  and 

Rump  steak. — Required  : a phea- 
sant, bacon,  forcemeat  as  under,  season- 
ing and  vegetables,  stock  and  beef 
steak.  Cost,  from  6s.  Gd.  to  7s.  6d. 
on  an  average. 

Pick,  draw,  and  singe  a pheas- 
ant, and  truss  it  as  for  boiling.  Put 
into  it  a little  forcemeat  made  with 
three  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
the  eighth  part  of  a nutmeg  grated, 
a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence,  and 
a little  salt,  popper,  and  cayenne. 
Cover  the  breast  with  slices  of  fat 
bacon,  and  fasten  them  on  securely 
with  twine.  Take  two  pounds  of 
good  rump-steak,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  Lay  two  or  three 
slices  of  fat  bacon  on  this.  Rub  the 
inside  of  a good-sized  saucepan  with 
a clove  of  garlic.  Dissolve  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  in  it,  put  in  the  beef, 
and  round  it  a dozen  chestnuts  which 
have  been  skinned  and  scalded.  Lay 
the  pheasant  upon  it,  breast  upper- 
most, add  a scraped  carrot,  three  or 
four  of  the  outer  sticks  of  a head  of 
celery  cut  into  small  pieces,  four 
shalots,  a good-sized  lump  of  sugar, 
a small  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  a teaspoonful 
of  anchovy  sauce,  a teaspoonful  of  soy, 
and  a dessertspoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup.  Pour  over  these  rather  less 
than  a pint  of  hot  stock,  good  ; No.  5 


is  suitable.  Cover  closely,  bring  the 
contents  to  a boil,  then  draw  the  pan 
to  the  side,  and  let  them  simmer  as 
gently  as  possible  for  quite  three 
hours.  Serve  the  beef  and  the  phea- 
sant on  separate  dishes,  and  as  hot  as 
possible,  with  a little  of  the  gravy 
strained  over  the  pheasant,  and  the 
rest  in  a tureen.  The  nuts  should  be 
used  to  garnish  the  beef.  If  an  acid 
flavour  is  liked,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  may  be  added  to  the  gravy, 
and  a little  salt  put  in  if  necessary,  but 
this  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  bacon.  Glaze  the  breast  of  the 
pheasant  before  serving,  remove  the 
bacon,  and  take  care  to  skim  the  gravy 
well.  If  the  breast  be  larded,  the 
sliced  bacon  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Pheasant,  Cold,  with  Fruit 
Salad. — Cut  a cold  bird  into  joints, 
and  trim  them  nicely.  Make  a fumet 
of  any  remnants,  and  put  in  a little 
strong  aspic,  just  to  set  it ; it  should 
be  poured  over  the  pieces  when  on  the 
point  of  setting,  just  to  give  them  a 
bright  appearance.  Put  some  sprigs 
of  watercress  about  the  dish,  and  send 
cherry  salad  to  table  separately.  An- 
other fruit  salad  may  be  substituted 
as  preferred.  Cost,  from  4s.  to  os. 

Pheasant,  Cold,  with  French 
Plums.  — Required  : a pheasant, 
French  plums,  and  salad,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  from  4 s.  6d.  upwards. 

Prepare  the  meat  as  above  directed, 
but  put  the  joints  in  the  centre  of  a 
dish,  and  place  stewed  French  plums 
round  the  base  (see  Fruit).  On  the 
top  of  the  meat,  which  should  be 
dished  in  a pile,  put  a few  more  plums, 
with  any  green  salad  round  ; tarragon 
and  chervil  look  nice,  and  if  nothing 
else  is  handy,  use  fresh  parsley.  A 
few  fancy  slices  of  beetroot  look 
bright  amongst  it ; they  should  be 
seasoned  with  oil  and  a few  drops  of 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  For  other 
dishes  see  Salads. 

A pheasant,  plainly  roasted,  nicely 
glazed  and  dished,  accompanied  bv 
watercress,  or  some  equally  simple 
garnish,  is  declared  by  some  authorities 
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to  bo  one  of  the  nicest  breakfast 
dishes  ever  sent  to  table. 

Pheasant,  Cream  of  (#ce  Pau- 

tiudge,  Cream  of). 

Pheasant,  Curried.— Required : 
a fine  pheasant,  a quart  of  good  stock, 
as  No.  5,  a heaping  teaspoonful  of 
good  curry  paste,  an  ounce  of  fine  rice 
hour,  a large  onion,  a bay  leaf,  some 
thyme,  and  a sprig  of  marjoram  and 
basil,  a teaspoonful  of  raw,  grated 
carrot,  the  same  measure  of  preserved 
tamarinds,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  some  butter,  or  curry  fat.  By  the 
latter  is  meant  the  fat  which  rises  to 
the  top  of  curry  sauce ; it  should  be 
taken  off,  and  left  to  get  cold ; it  then 
comes  in  for  the  next  curry,  and  is  better 
than  plain  butter.  Cost,  4s.  to  4s.  6d. 

Joint  the  pheasant,  trim  the 
pieces,  and  put  the  odds  and  ends 
on  to  boil  with  the  stock.  Fry  the 
joints  with  the  onion  and  herbs  ; when 
brown,  put  them  with  the  rest,  except 
the  rice  flour.  When  done,  pass  all 
through  a hair  sieve,  after  piling  the 
meat  on  a dish ; return  to  the  pan,  and 
skim  well;  add  the  thickening  and 
boil  up  ; put  in  salt  to  taste,  and  pour 
over  the  pheasant.  Put  a border  of 
rice  on  the  dish.  For  a better  curry, 
use  stock  No.  16.  Curried  pheasant 
is  excellent  when  cold.  A large 
tomato  may  be  added  to  the  above 
with  advantage,  and  if  the  curry  paste 
is  not  fresh,  a good  pinch  of  coriander 
seed  will  improve  it.  A little  sherry 
is  sometimes  put  in  game  curries. 

Pheasant  with  Macaroni.— 

Required:  the  meat  from  a cooked 
bird,  or  the  remains  of  one ; about 
half  a pound,  after  freeing  it  from 
skin  and  sinews.  Put  it  aside  after 
cutting  it  small,  and  boil  down  the 
bones  with  a pint  of  water,  and  some 
vegetables  and  herbs,  until  only  a 
gill  is  left ; rub  any  meat  through  a 
strainer  with  the  gravy  to  thicken  it. 
Then  mix  in  the  pheasant,  re-heat  it, 
and  add  a gill  or  less  of  boiling  cream. 
Serve  with  a border  of  good  macaroni, 


cooked  in  either  of  the  ways  given  in 
a later  chapter.  Sprinkle  with  corallino 
pepper  just  before  serving.  Cost,  from 
3s.  6d.  to  4s. 

Pheasant,  Roasted.  — Pluck, 
draw,  and  singe  a brace  of  pheasants. 
Wipe  them  with  a dry  cloth,  truss 
them  firmly,  and  either  lard  them  or 
tie  round  the  breasts  a slice  of  fat 
bacon.  Flour  them  well,  put  them 
before  a clear  fire,  and  baste  liberally 
the  whole  time.  Serve  the  birds  on 
a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  water- 
cress. Send  good  brown  gravy  and 
bread  sauce  to  table  with  them.  1 f 
the  fashion  is  liked,  half  a dozen  of 
the  best  of  the  tail  feathers  may  be 
stuck  into  the  bird  when  it  is  dished. 
Time,  threo  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
roast  a good-sized  pheasant ; half  an 
hour  for  a small  bird.  Cost,  from  6s. 
per  brace  on  an  average. 

To  carve  the  bird,  stick  the  fork  in 
the  centre  of  the  breast,  and  take  slices 
from  both  sides.  Should  there  be  more 
guests  than  can  be  thus  served,  take 
off  legs  and  wings  as  from  a fowl. 
Cut  off  the  merry-thought  by  passing 
the  knifo  under  it;  this,  and  the 
wings  and  breast  are  most  highly 
prized,  but  the  legs  have  a superior 
flavour.  Some  portions  of  the  back 
should  be  served  with  the  breast, 
wings,  and  merry-thought ; the  white 
meat  alone,  without  this,  is  rather 
tasteless,  comparatively  speaking.  The 
bacon  may  be  removed  or  not  (when 
larded)  just  as  preferred. 

Pheasant,  Stuffed  and 
Roasted. — Pick,  draw,  and  singe  the 
pheasant,  truss  it  as  for  roasting,  and 
fill  it  with  a forcemeat  ( see  Force- 
meats). Cover  the  breast  of  the  bird 
with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon  tied  on 
securely  with  twine,  and  roast  before  a 
clear  fire.  When  it  is  done  enough, 
serve  the  pheasant  on  a hot  dish,  with 
brown  sauce,  or  with  brown  mushroom 
or  Italian  sauce.  Or  a nice  puree  of 
tomatoes,  mixed  with  good  gravy  and 
sherry,  equal  parts  of  each,  is  excellent 
with  it.  Cost,  from  4s.  6d.  upwards. 
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Pigeons. — Tame  pigeons  should 
be  cooked  in  a fresh  condition ; they 
quickly  lose  flavour.  Wood  pigeons 
are  larger;  these  may  hang  a day  or 
two.  Iloclc  pigeons  are  inferior  to  both 
those.  Young  birds  are  tho  best.  They 
maybe  tested  by  the  wings,  which  will 
not  be  fully  fledged  inside;  the  feet 
will  be  smooth,  and  the  beak  soft. 
Rough  feet  prove  age.  Dark-coloured 
birds  are  the  fullest  in  flavour  ; light 
ones  arc  the  most  delicate. 

Cost,  from  9d.  to  Is.  on  an  average; 
may  sometimes  be  bought  for  6d.  each. 

Pigeons,  Trussing.  — Pigeons 
need  to  be  very  carefully  plucked  and 
cleaned,  and  they  should,  if  possible,  be 
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drawn  as  soon  as  they  are  killed.  To 
truss  for  roasting: — Cut  off  the  head 
and  neck,  cut  off  the  toes  at  the  first 
joint,  and  wash  the  birds  well.  Dry 
them  carefully,  truss  the  wings  over 
the  back,  and  pass  a skewer  through 
the  wings  and  body.  The  gizzard  may 
be  cleaned,  and  put  under  one  of  the 
wings.  To  truss  for  boiling: — Cut  off 
the  legs  at  the  first  joint,  put  the  legs 
into  the  body,  and  skewer  the  pinions 
back. 

To  carve  a pigeon,  cut  through  the 
breast  and  back-bone  ; or  make  three 
portions  of  one  bird,  by  taking  the  leg 
and  wing  from  each  side,  the  breast 
making  a third  serving,  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  if  plump. 

Pigeons,  Boiled. — Truss  like  a 
fowl,  and  boil  in  the  same  way.  Servo 
a nice  sauce  with  them,  and  some 
vegetables,  or  macaroni,  or  any  other 


Italian  paste.  Time,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  minutes,  according  to  size. 
The  cooking  must  be  slow;  and,  if 
possible,  veal  stock,  or  the  liquor  from 
boiled  veal,  should  be  used  for  the 
boiling. 

Pigeons,  Broiled.  — Pigeons 
may  be  broiled  whole,  or  split  open 
and  flattened.  They  are  more  easily 
cooked  when  flattened,  but  retain  their 
juice  better  if  left  whole.  Pluck, 
draw,  singe,  and  was’ . the  birds.  Dip 
in  some  oil  or  clarified  butter,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil  over  a 
clear  fire  until  nicely  browned.  Baste 
once  or  twice  ; and,  in  order  to  do  this, 
put  the  pigeons  on  a plate,  and  brush 
them  over  rather  liberally  with  oil  or 
butter  ; and  when  done  serve  as  hot  as 
possible.  Mushroom  sauce  or  puree, 
piquant  sauce,  and  many  others,  may 
be  served.  If  cold  sauce  is  liked, 
maitre  d’hotel,  tartare,  and  others, 
may  be  served ; tomato  butter  is  ex- 
cellent with  broiled  birds  generally. 

To  be  worth  the  trouble  of  broiling, 
pigeons  must  be  well  grown  and  well 
fed.  Fried  bread-crumbs  or  croutons 
may  be  used  for  garnish. 

Another  way. — Truss  the  birds  for 
boiling,  and  put  in  each  a bit  of  butter, 
seasoning,  and  a teaspoonful  of  gravy 
and  tomato  pulp  mixed.  Secure  both 
ends,  and  broil  or  grill  carefully ; when 
half  done  dip  in  butter,  and  coat  with 
crumbs.  Thus  prepared  they  bring 
their  sauce  to  table;  but  if  liked,  a 
little  gravy  and  tomato  pulp  may  bo 
heated  together,  and  poured  on  a hot 
dish  before  the  birds  are  put  on.  Or  a 
crouton  may  be  spread  with  the  pulp 
only.  Put  sprigs  of  cress  about  the 
dish. 

Pigeons  with  Chestnuts.— 

The  birds  should  be  filled  with  chest- 
nut forcemeat,  and  sent  to  table  with 
brown  gravy.  Or  the  usual  way  of 
roasting  without  stuffing  may  be 
adopted  ; then  they  should  be  dished 
on  a chestnut  puree,  or  served  with 
sauce.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  each, 
inclusive. 
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Pigeons,  Curried. — Follow  the 
directions  given  for  rabbit,  fowl,  &c., 
either  for  raw  or  cooked  pigeons. 

Pigeons,  Fricasseed,  Brown. 

— Required : pigeons,  seasoning,  butter, 
stock,  claret,  and  garnish  asbelow.  Cost, 
about  3s.  9d.,  exclusive  of  the  garnish. 

Take  three  plump  young  pigeons ; 
make  them  ready  for  boiling,  and 
season  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
powdered  mace.  Put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  three  ounces  of  clari- 
fied butter,  and  turn  them  about  until 
they  are  brightly  browned  all  over. 
Take  them  up,  drain  them  well,  and  put 
them  into  a clean  saucepan  with  half 
a pint  of  nicely-seasoned  stock,  No. 
6,  7,  or  8,  and  a glass  of  claret. 
Add  a bunch  of  parsley,  a small  sprig 
of  thyme,  three  inches  of  thin  lemon 
rind,  live  or  six  small  onions,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a few7  grains  of 
cayenne.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely, 
and  let  the  pigeons  stew  gently  for 
half  an  hour;  take  them  up,  thicken 
the  liquor  with  brown  thickening,  and 
add  a few  small  mushrooms  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  When 
the  sauce  is  smooth,  heat  the  birds  in 
it  again,  dish  them,  and  pour  the  gravy 
over  them.  This  dish  may  bo  varied  in 
several  ways.  A few  veal  forcemeat 
balls  may  be  boiled  in  the  gravy,  or  a 
dozen  oysters  may  be  fried  and  laid  over 
the  birds,  and  the  dish  may  bo  gar- 
nished with  sliced  lemon  croutons,  or 
curled  bacon.  Cost,  about  3s.  9d. 

For  a white  fricassee,  proceed  as  for 
fowd  or  veal. 

Pigeons,  Fried  in  Batter.— 

If  to  be  served  whole,  truss  for  boiling ; 
if  not,  split  them  through,  and  turn 
them  about  in  a little  hot  fat  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  first  seasoning  them ; 
or  they  may  be  stewed  for  a short  time 
in  a little  stock.  Then  drain  them, 
and  dredge  with  flour;  dip  them  into 
frying  batter  (see  recipes),  and  plunge 
them  into  hot  fat  to  cover  them.  The 
moment  they  are  brown  and  crisp, 
servo,  and  gai’nish  with  fried  parsley, 
or  crisped  bacon  and  lemons. 

Pigeons  are  very  good  fried  plainly. 


They  should  be  tossed  in  hot  fat  as 
above  described,  until  done ; or  they 
may  be  partly  cooked  by  stewing,  then 
left  to  cool,  and  finally  egged  and 
crumbed,  and  finished  off  as  above. 
Tartaro  sauce  is  very  good  with  them. 
Cost,  9d.  to  Is.  each. 

Pigeons,  Grilled,  la  Cre- 
paudine. — Required  : two  pigeons, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a saltspoonful 
of  pepper,  a pinch  of  nutmeg  or 
cayenne,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
bay  leaf,  the  same  of  parsley,  a 
fewr  drops  of  lemon  juice,  bread- 
crumbs, and  adjuncts  as  below7.  Cost, 
about  2s.  Gd.  to  2s.  9d.  without  sauce. 

Split  dow'n  the  back  but  do  not  divide 
the  birds.  Wash  and  dry  them  w7ell, 
then  flatten  them.  Heat  the  butter 
and  the  above  seasonings  together,  and 
brush  over,  then  dredge  with  fine 
crumbs.  Grill  over  a very  clear  fire, 
then  dish  on  a hot  dish  writh  a pat  of 
mail  re  (V  hotel  butter  on  each.  The  gar- 
nish may  be  fried  or  grilled  button 
mushrooms,  or  tomatoes,  or  potato 
ribbons  or  chips.  If  for  a breakfast 
dish,  no  sauce  or  gravy  is  required, 
but  for  other  meals  should  be  served. 
This  is  a good  emergency  dish,  as  the 
time  required  is  only  about  twenty 
minutes.  If  care  bo  taken  to  baste 
well,  the  birds  may  be  cooked  in  a 
good  oven,  or  they  are  very  nice 
broiled.  When  cold,  they  arc  excellent 
with  tartare  or  other  sharp  sauce,  or 
w'ith  tomato  butter  and  any  nice  salad. 

Pigeons  en  Macedoines.— 

Required : three  pigeons,  a tin  of  mace- 
doines, or,  what  is  still  nicer,  the  same 
amount  of  mixed  fresh  vegetables,  a 
tablespoonful  of  cooked  button  mush- 
rooms, cut  in  dice  shapes,  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  cooked  macaroni  in 
half-inch  lengths,  a little  good  brown 
sauce  or  gravy,  and  some  dice-shaped 
croutons.  Cost,  about  4s.  9d.  to  5s. 

The  birds  are  to  be  roasted  and 
glazed,  then  jointed  nicely.  There 
should  be  a ring  of  fried  or  toasted 
bread  on  the  dish.  The  joints  should 
be  neatly  piled  in  this.  The  other 
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materials  are  to  bo  mixed,  and  put  as 
an  outer  border,  and  tho  croutons  in 
little  heaps  about  tho  dish.  The  gravy 
is  served  separately.  A potato  border 
can  be  used  if  preferred  ; and,  to  vary 
tho  mode  of  serving,  some  of  tho 
macedoines  can  be  put  in  the  centre, 
with  joints  of  pigeon  round  ; the  mac- 
aroni, with  a sprinkling  of  parsley, 
should  come  next,  the  rest  of  the 
pigeons  and  macedoines  forming-  tho 
outer  border. 

Pigeons  en  Papillotes.  - Re- 
quired. : piigeons,  seasoning,  and  bacon 
as  below.  Cost,  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  Gd. 

Prepare  in  the  usual  way  two  young, 
freshly-killed  pigeons,  and  split  them 
in  two  down  the  back.  Season  rather 
highly  with  popper,  and  cover  them 
with  a mixture  made  of  the  liver  finely 
minced,  two  shalots,  chopped  small, 
half  a dozen  sliced  button  mushrooms, 
a tablespoonful  of  chopped  piarsley,  and 
a pinch  of  powdered  thyme.  Lay  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon  over  tho  mixture, 
and  wrap  each  half  in  a sheet  of  thick 
paper,  oiled  on  both  sides  ; twist  tho 
ends  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Broil  or  grill  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  serve  in  tho  papers.  They  will 
require  no  sauce. 


If  preferred  the  bacon  may  be  in 
dice,  and  mixed  with  the  liver,  &c. 

Pigeons,  Piquant.— Required : 
two  pigeons,  vinegar,  seasoning,  bacon, 
wine,  an  onion,  thickening,  stock,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  Gd.  to  2s.  9d. 

Slice  a large  onion,  and  put  it  into  a 
shallow  dish  with  two  bay  leaves, 
twenty  juniper  berries,  half  a tea- 


spoonf  .il  of  peppercorns,  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  vinegar.  Lay  two  pigeons 
in  this  marinade,  and  turn  and  baste 
them  twice  a day  for  two  days.  If  the 
birds  are  old,  they  will  need  to  remain 
in  the  marinade  a day  or  two  longer. 
Take  them  up,  wipo  them  dry,  and 
lard  the  breasts  evenly,  then  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  turn  them  about  over  a 
moderate  fire  until  they  are  brightly 
and  equally  browned.  Lift  them  out, 
stir  a spoonful  of  flour  in  with  the 
butter,  and  mix  it  briskly  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  it  begins  to  colour, 
then  add  four  ounces  of  fat  bacon  cut 
into  small  pieces,  the  liver  of  the  birds, 
a cupful  of  stock  or  water,  the  strained 
juice  of  half  a lemon  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  rind,  and  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Let  this 
sauce  boil,  then  put  in  the  pigeons, 
cover  them  closely,  and  let  them  stow 
for  half  an  hour.  Serve  the  birds  on 
a hot  dish  with  the  sauce  poured  round 
them.  Time  to  stew,  about  an  hour. 
This  is  a German  dish. 

Pigeons,  Piquant,  with 
Salad.  — - Required  : a couple  of 

pigeons,  some  piquant  sauce,  salad,  and 
garnish,  seasoning  as  under.  Cost, 
from  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  Divide  each 
bird  into  three  by  removing  the 
leg  and  wing  of  each  side,  then 
the  brea3t.  Put  the  backbones 
on  with  water,  &c.,  to  boil  for 
stock,  with  which  make  a pint 
or  so  of  piquant  sauce,  selecting 
tho  recipe  which  best  suits  the 
palate.  ( See  Sauces.)  Sprinkle 
the  birds  with  pepper,  herbs,  a 
grate  of  lemon  peel  and  some 
lemon  juice ; leave  them  for 
half  an  hour,  then  grill  or  broil, 
and  put  them  in  the  sauce  for  ten 
minutes  to  heat.  Just  before  serving, 
colour  the  sauce  with  a few  drops  of 
carmine,  and  dish  neatly.  Put  little 
tomatoes  round  (cooked  in  any  piquant 
way),  and  send  plain  salad  to  table. 

Pigeons  with  Rice  and  Par- 
mesan.— For  this  the  birds  may  be 
stewed  until  done,  then  dished  on  rice, 


Fig.  102.— Pigeons  en  Papillotes. 
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toiled  and  flavoured  with  grated  Par- 
mesan ; recipes  will  be  found  in  a 
later  chapter.  More  rice  is  to  be  put 
over,  and  brushed  with  raw  egg,  then 
dredged  with  crumbs  and  cheese,  and 
browned  in  a good  oven.  Macaroni, 
sparghetti,  &c.,  are  also  used  in  this 
way.  Cost, about  Is.  3d.  each,  inclusive. 

Pigeons,  Roasted.  — Pluck, 
singe,  and  draw  the  birds,  as  many  as 
are  required  ; wash  them  well,  or  they 
are  very  objectionable,  and  dry  them 
thoroughly.  They  may  be  stuffed,  or 
not  ( see  recipes  for  Forcemeat)  ; if 
they  are,  extra  time  must  bo  given. 
They  may  be  larded,  or  a slice  of  fat 
bacon  can  be  tied  over  the  breasts. 
They  want  a clear  sharp  fire;  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  must  be  al- 
lowed. For  a small  unstuffed  pigeon 
fifteen  minutes  will  be.  enough.  Unless 
briskly  roasted  they  will  eat  very 
differently  ; for,  although  they  should 
be  well  cooked,  they  should  yield 
gravy  when  cut.  Dish  on  a toast  or 
crouton,  and  if  the  pigeons  are  not 
brown  enough,  brush  them  with  glaze. 
Brown  gravy  is  generally  served,  and 
bread  sauce  is  still  liked  by  many. 
Brown  sauce,  or  any  other  that  would 
go  to  table  with  fowls,  will  go  equally 
well  with  pigeons.  Gravy  can  be 
made  as  for  fowl,  using  the  gizzard, 
&c.,  if  not  required  for  any  other  dish. 
(See  also  recipes  under  Rabbit.  ) For  a 
very  superior  dish,  use  any  good  brown 
stock  for  the  gravy,  as  No.  18  or  17, 
seasoning  and  thickening  to  the  de- 
sired consistency,  and  flavouring  with 
a little  wine,  sherry,  or  Madeira.  Cost, 
9d.  to  Is.  each,  for  the  birds.  A vine 
loaf  is  sometimes  put  under  the  bacon 
previous  to  roasting. 

Pigeons,  Stewed. — Required : 
two  pigeons,  stock,  butter,  thickening, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  from  2s.  6d.  up- 
wards. 

Pluck  and  prepare  the  birds,  and 
divide  into  quarters.  Put  them  in 
a saucepan  with  plain  brown  stock  to 
nearly  cover  them ; add  a sprig  of 
parsley  and  thyme,  and  a morsel  of 
onion,  if  liked,  and  stow  gently.  When 


nearly  done,  add  brown  roux  to  make 
the  gravy  as  thick  as  cream.  Serve 
with  the  gravy  strained  round  them. 
Potato  chips  aro  a good  addition. 

Another  way. — Add  a little  cheese  to 
the  gravy,  and  serve  with  a border  of 
rice  cooked  in  stock.  (See  recipes 
under  Rice.  ) 

For  a white  stew,  use  white  stock, 
and  thicken  with  white  roux,  or  a 
little  cream  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Pigeons  Stewed  with  Vege- 
tables.— Required:  four  plump  young 
pigeons,  white  stock,  bacon,  vegetables, 
and  qcroustade  as  below.  Cost, about  5s. 

Truss  for  boiling,  and  tie  a slice 
of  bacon  over  the  breasts.  Cook  in 
white  stock  according  to  the  directions 
given  above,  and  while  the  birds  aro 
stewing  prepare  a mixture  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  carrots,  turnips,  beans, 
and  cauliflower,  and  so  arrange  that 
they  shall  be  done  by  the  time  the 
pigeons  are.  Take  a square  piece  of 
bread,  and  cut  it  in  a slanting  di- 
l'ection,  so  that  the  top  is  two  and  a 
half  and  the  bottom  four  inches  square. 
It  should  be  about  three  inches  high. 
Then  fry  it  and  sot  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish.  Place  one  of  the  birds 
against  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
bread.  Arrange  the  vegetables  so  as 
to  hide  the  bread  entirely.  The  top 
should  be  ornamented  with  the  best 
sprigs  of  the  cauliflower,  or  a few 
sprouts.  Any  good  white  sauce  may 
be  poured  over  the  birds,  and  more 
served  in  a tureen.  This  is  a very  nice 
dish,  and  for  a change  the  same  recipe 
may  be  carried  out  with  brown  stock, 
and  brown  sauce  of  any  kind  suitable 
for  serving  with  game  or  poultry. 
Many  variations  can  be  made  in  the 
matter  of  the  vegetables — artichokes, 
celery,  and  others  can  be  added. 

Pigeons,  Stewed,  a la  Beale. 

— Required : three  pigeons,  butter, 
roux,  wine,  stock,  vegetables  and  bacon, 
herbs,  &c.  Cost,  about  4s.  to  4s.  6d. 

For  each  pigeon  allow  half  an  ounce  of 
butter,  mixed  with  a little  salt,  pepper, 
ground  cloves,  a-nd  nutmeg,  a pinch  of 
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thymo  and  bay  leaf  in  the  finest  pow- 
der, and  a morsel  of  freshly-chopped 
parsley.  Put  this  inside  the  birds, 
then  truss  and  brown  them  in  a stew- 
pan  with  a slice  of  minced  bacon. 
Drain  off  the  fat,  cover  the  birds  with 
light  wine  and  stock,  No.  6 or  7,  stew 
for  a few  minutes,  then  thicken  to  the 
consistency  of  good  cream.  Put  in  a 
dozen  button  mushrooms  (if  tinned, 
add  some  of  the  liquor),  and  continue 
the  cooking.  Have  ready  some  button 
onions,  braised.  ( See  Dressed  Vege- 
tables.) Have  also  in  readiness  a 
large  oval  crouton,  cut  with  a crimped 
cutter,  such  as  is  used  for  vol-au- 
vents.  Put  it  on  a dish,  put  two 
pigeons  on,  and  the  other  on  the  top, 
with  the  vegetables  piled  up  round 
it.  Reduce  the  gravy,  season,  and 
pour  it  over  the  birds.  Round  the  dish 
put  some  more  of  the  same  vegetables 
used  at  the  top,  together  with  little 
heaps  of  fried  potatoes — chips  or  rib- 
bons. Time  to  stew,  about  forty  minutes. 

The  livers  of  the  birds  may  be  cooked 
in  the  gravy,  and  sieved  or  minced,  and 
added  with  the  butter.  The  latter  will 
be  more  generally  liked. 

Pigeons,  Stuffed  and  Stewed. 

— Required : pigeons,  stuffing,  stock, 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  Gd.  to  2s.  9d. 

Pluck  and  draw  two  plump,  freshly- 
killed  young  pigeons,  and  bone  the 
bodies  and  thighs ; leave  the  legs. 
Fill  them  with  a liver,  or  other 
good  stuffing.  Lay  them  breast  down- 
wards in  a small  stewpan,  and  barely 
cover  them  with  veal  stock.  Let  them 
stew  gently  until  they  are  done  enough, 
then  take  them  up,  strain  the  gravy, 
thicken  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  mixed  smoothly  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  season  with 
a little  pepper,  salt,  and  powdered 
mace.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire 
until  it  boils,  then  thicken  with  two 
raw  eggs,  yolks  only.  Put  the  birds 
in  to  heat  again.  Time,  nearly 
fifty  minutes.  Serve  with  the  sauce 
over  them.  In  order  that  the  birds 
may  look  nice,  they  must  be  firmly  | 


trussed.  If  more  convenient,  the  , 
thighs  can  be  left,  and  only  the  bodies 
boned. 

Pigeons  en  Surprise.  — Re- 
quired : a couple  of  pigeons,  two  fine  \ 
large  lettuces,  a forcemeat  as  under,  I 
stock,  seasoning,  and  thickening.  Cost, 
about  2s.  Gd. 

Pick,  draw,  and  truss  the  birds  : 
as  for  boiling.  Put  them  in  boiling  ! 
water  for  five  minutes,  then  take  ■ 
them  out,  and  put  in  their  place  J 
the  lettuces ; let  them  boil  for  five  to 
eight  minutes.  While  they  are  cooking 
make  a forcemeat  with  the  livers  of  j 
the  birds,  a slice  of  bacon,  two  or  three  ! 
leaves  of  tarragon,  two  shalots,  a tea-  1 
spoonful  of  parsley,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Take  up  the 
lettuces,  drain,  and  press  them,  open 
them  without  taking  off  the  leaves, 
and  line  them  with  the  forcemeat,  then 
put  a pigeon  in  each  so  as  to  be  hidden. 
Tie  with  thread,  and  stew  in  enough 
stock  to  cover.  Herbs,  a little  carrot 
and  onion,  and  a morsel  of  mace,  as 
well  as  salt  and  peppercorns,  should 
be  used  to  flavour  the  gravy.  When 
done,  drain,  and  remove  the  thread. 
Keep  hot,  while  the  sauce  is  strained 
and  thickened  with  brown  roux,  then 
serve  with  the  sauce  round.  Time, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

A mushroom  forcemeat  maybe  used, 
and  the  gravy  flavoured  with  mush- 
rooms. 

Pigeons  with.  Watercress. 

—Lard  the  breasts,  and  roast  the 
birds.  Make  a little  good  brown 
gravy.  Put  some  watercress  on  a 
dish,  and  lay  the  pigeons  on  it,  then 
pour  a little  of  the  gravy  over.  Or 
put  the  cress  round,  after  dishing  the 
pigeons  on  separate  croutons. 

Whenever  the  breasts  of  pigeons 
are  neither  larded  nor  bound  with 
bacon,  the  insides  should  be  moistened 
with  a lump  of  butter,  or  they  will 
eat  dry ; Ibis  is  applicable  to  un- 
stuffed birds.  When  forcemeat  is 
used  into  which  ham  and  bacon  enters, 
the  fat  takes  the  place  of  the  butter. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  each,  inclusive. 
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Pintail,  or  Sea  Pheasant.— 

This  bird,  though  highly  esteemed 
where  it  is  known,  is  not  common. 
It  is  considered  best  when  roasted, 
I and  is  cooked  like  an  ordinary  pheasant, 
! great  care  being  taken  to  baste  it 
[ constantly.  It  should  be  sent  to  table 
with  good  brown  gravy  and  a piquant 
i sauce.  It  will  of  itself  yield  a good 
gravy  if  it  is  taken  down  when  it  has 
been  roasted  for  about  twenty-five 
minutes,  dished,  laid  in  front  of  the 
tire  for  a few  minutes,  and  then 
served  immediately.  Cost,  uncertain, 
: sea-pheasants  being  seldom  offered  for 
i sale.  A very  good  salmi  may  be  made 
from  this  bird. 

Plover. — This  bird  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  woodcock  ; the  golden 
plover  is  the  commoner,  and  the  grey 
the  larger  of  the  two.  Birds  that  are 
hard  at  the  vent  will  bo  fat  and 
good.  The  feet  are  dry  when  stale. 
Plovers  have  a peculiar  flavour,  much 
liked  by  some  ; others  find  them  very 
distasteful.  They  are  best  treated 
like  woodcocks  for  roasting,  and  will 
take  about  fifteen  minutes  only  at  a 
brisk  fire.  They  want  constant  bast- 
ing. The  toast  on  which  they  are 
served  should  be  saturated  with  the 
bastings  and  trail.  Instead  of  brown 
gravy,  some  prefer  an  accompaniment 
of  lemon  juice  mixed  with  a little 
good  melted  butter  : or  melted  butter, 
sherry,  and  lemon  juice,  about  a gill 
of  the  first  to  half  a gill  of  the 
latter,  mixed,  is  often  liked. 

The  eggs  of.  the  plover  are  very 
much  esteemed,  and  are  considered  a 
luxury ; see  a later  chapter  for  their 
treatment. 

Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  each,  but 
variable. 

Plovers  with  Truffles.— Re- 
quired : a brace  of  plovers,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  stock  and  seasoning  as 
below,  and  three  or  four  truffles. 
Cost,  about  3s.  Gd.  or  3s.  9d. 

Truss  the  birds,  and  put  them  breast 
down  in  a stewpan,  with  the  truffles  cut 
into  thin  slices ; add  the  butter,  a clove, 
a bay  leaf,  and  a dust  of  cayenne  ; stir 


and  fry  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  in 
some  stock  from  poultry  bones  or 
from  poultry  and  moat  mixed,  with 
a glass  of  sherry.  Cook  slowly,  and 
when  done  add  brown  roux  to  thicken, 
with  a little  seasoning,  and  a squeeze 
of  orange  or  lemon  juice.  Time, 
about  half  an  hour.  Dish  with  a gar- 
nish of  croutons  and  watercress,  and 
serve  with  lemons.  If  liked,  stuff  tho 
birds  and  mince  the  trails  with  the 
stuffing  (see  recipes  for  Forcemeat  for 
Game,  &c.).  For  other  dishes  from 
plovers,  see  recipes  under  Woodcock 
and  Snipe. 

Plovers  with  truffles,  as  in  tho  above 
recipe,  are  liked  very  much,  generally 
speaking,  though  others  think  that  a 
roasted  plover  is  perfection.  “ Assum- 
ing,” says  one  writer,  “ that  redness, 
not  blueness,  is  visible  when  cut,  and 
that  plenty  of  lemon  juice  be  served, 
then  no  gravy  is  wanted  ; the  drippings 
from  the  bird  are  enough  in  this  direc- 
tion.” But  on  this  point  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists. 

Poultry,  Basting  of.— We  have 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
pure,  sweet  dripping  for  basting 
purposes  generally,  in  an  early  part 
of  this  work;  but  we  would  again 
impress  upon  the  inexperienced  cook 
the  fact  that  if  it  be  burnt,  or  of 
bad  flavour,  it  will  completely  spoil 
poultry.  In  some  works  lard  is 
recommended  for  basting;  we  would 
strongly  urge,  don't  use  it  so  long 
as  you  can  get  anything  else.  Good 
clarified  fat  is  far  preferable,  and 
when  butter  is  used  for  the  frothing 
at  the  end,  let  that  bo  sweet,  or  it  is 
better  dispensed  with.  If  rancid,  and 
only  half  an  ounce  be  used,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  heated  surface,  a 
most  disagreeable  taste  will  bo  im- 
parted ; such  tastes  “repeat”  all 
through  a meal.  Margarine  is  belter 
than  inferior  butter. 

Poultry,  to  Bone.—  This  oper- 
ation is  more  difficult  than  boning  a 
joint.  The  first  requirement  is  a 
strong  knife,  broad  and  thick,  with 
a sharp  point,  and  by  no  means  flexible. 
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A knife  which  can  bo  roadily  bent  is 
apt  to  slip ; indeed,  such  a knife  would 
be  useless,  even  to  just  split  a fowl 
down  the  back  for  grilling.  The  next 
thing  is  a steady  hand.  Boning  is  an 
art  that  cannot  be  acquired  in  any 
other  way  than  by  repeated  trials ; i t 
is  seldom  that  success  crowns  one’s 
first  effort;  but  even  if  the  bird  be 
spoiled,  i.c.  supposing  the  flesh  gets 
cut,  no  great  harm  is  done,  as  it  will 
make  an  excellent  stew  for  a home 
dinner,  and  the  bones  will  yield  nutri- 
ment, both  in  the  form  of  gravy  and 
soup.  Indeed,  if  any  sceptical  person 
wishes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  goodness  in  bones,  a few  ex- 
periments with  those  of  a fowl  will  re- 
sult in  conviction.  Again,  after  a first 
or  second  attempt  at  boning  a fowl, 
however  hacked  may  be  the  flesh,  it 
will  make  an  excellent  pie.  For  de- 
tails we  refer  the  reader  to  page  400. 
Some  writers  say  that  written  details 
for  boning  are  useless.  We  agree  that 
one  practical  lesson  is  of  greater  value 
than  pages  of  written  description  ; but 
as  it  is  not  in  everyone’s  power  to 
obtain  this,  wo  have  made  our  di- 
rections as  explicit  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  found  prac- 
ticable. 

Poultry,  to  Joint  and  Bone. 

— It  often  happens  that  a fowl  or 
turkey  is  required  boned  for  a rich 
dish,  as  a curry,  fricassee,  or  pie ; it 
must  then  be  very  nicely  jointed,  as  de- 
scribed on  page  405,  then  boned  care- 
fully. The  main  thing  is  to  begin  at 
the  head  of  the  large  bones.  Take  the 
legs,  cut  the  skin  round  the  first  joints, 
and  pull  them  out ; then  work  the 
point  of  the  knife  round  the  thigh 
bones ; loosen  the  flesh,  and  go  on 
until  the  bone  comes  out.  Cut  the 
pinions  off  the  wings,  bone  the  upper 
joints,  and  then  take  off  the  breast 
meat,  either  in  fillets,  or  cut  the  bone 
through,  and  remove  the  flesh  in  larger 
pieces.  Keep  the  back  for  gravy  or 
stock ; also  the  giblets.  In  boning  a 
rabbit,  the  neck  should  be  stewed  for 


use  in  tho  same  way.  The  legs 
shoulders,  and  back  may  be  boned  with 
ease  in  the  case  of  a young,  fleshy 
animal ; if  old  and  tough  tho  process 
is  difficult. 

Poultry,  to  Sweeten.  — A 

popular  method  across  the  “ herring 
pond”  is  to  add  to  the  last  water  in 
which  a fowl,  turkey,  or  goose  is  ■ 
washed,  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  It  is  particularly  recommended  ■ 
for  birds  which  may  have  been  kept 
full  long  before  drawing,  and  for  re-  1 
moving  any  unpleasant  odour  which  } 
may  “ hang-  around  the  hind-quarters.”  j 
This  remedy  deserves  trial  on  account  j 
of  its  simplicity;  but  wo  would  say  1 
that  few  things  surpass,  or  even  equal,  j 
a little  permanganate  of  potash — a bird 
rinsed  through  with  this  must  be  very  i 
foul  should  it  fail  to  acquire  sweetness  j 
and  purity.  The  best  way  to  perform  ' 
the  operation,  so  as  not  to  soak  and  dis-  j 
colour  the  outer  flesh,  is  to  add  enough 
of  the  potash  to  cold  water  to  give  a deep 
pink  tinge  : then  to  pour  it  through  the 
bird,  rinsing  in  every  part.  Finally,  i 
plenty  of  clear  water  must  be  poured 
through,  and  the  interior  well  dried.  I 
If  to  be  stuffed  this  should  be  done 
some  time  beforehand. 

More  than  one  writer  declares  cm-  j 
phatieally  that  the  custom  of  bringing 
poultry  to  market  undrawn  ruins  tho 
flavour  of  the  flesh  ; others  assert  that 
poultry  drawn  as  soon  as  killed  would 
not  keep,  and  that  the  flesh  would  be-  - 
come  dry.  One  thing  is  certain,  viz., 
that  the  entrails  are  often  left  in  tho 
bird  much  longer  than  they  ought 
to  be. 

Poultry,  Boiled.— If  youth  bo 
guaranteed,  the  turkey,  fowl,  or  rabbit 
should  go  into  boiling  water  at  first. 

If  any  fear  of  toughness,  owing  to  age, 
warm,  or  even  tepid  water  only  must 
be  used,  that  the  muscles  may  be  re- 
laxed, and  tenderness  brought  about 
by  the  gradual  heating.  Here  there 
will  be  some  loss  of  nutriment  and 
flavour  naturally,  consequently  tho 
pot  liquor  , should  always  be  used. 
Very  old  poultry  should  uot  be  boiled 
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at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  to 
make  it  eatable,  cold  water  would  have 
to  be  used.  In  such  cases  other 
methods  are  preferable,  as  will  be 
shown.  Stock,  in  place  of  water,  is  to 
bo  recommended  — suitable  stock,  of 
, course ; for  instance,  if  a bit  of  veal 
were  boiled  one  _ day,  and  the  next  a 
boiled  rabbit  were  on  the  bill  of  fare, 
the  veal  stock  would  come  in  nicely  for 
the  rabbit.  A dark,  strong  stock,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  spoil  a spring 
chicken,  as  in  all  dishes  of  this  sort 
colour  is  a desideratum.  Skimming  is 
necessary,  and  very  frequent  skimming, 
i too ; and  the  cleanest  of  clean  pots 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  this. 
The  water,  if  water  only  be  used, 
should  be  flavoured  a little  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a bit  of  celery  and  the  inside 
of  an  onion.  To  assist  in  keeping  the 
meat  white,  a rub  over  with  a piece  of 
i lemon  shodld  not  be  forgotten,  and  by 
wrapping  a sheet  of  buttered  paper  or 
muslin  round  the  bird  or  rabbit,  mois- 
ture and  good  colour  are  ensured. 
Some  recommend  that  a cloth  bo  used 
also  ; others  condemn  it ; and  our  own 
opinion  is  that  a cloth  is  not  calculated 
to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  pot  liquor, 
to  say  the  very  least;  and  with  re- 
ference to  some  cloths,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  would  spoil1  it 
: entirely.  Where  thin,  delicately- 
clean  cloths  are  kept  for  the  purpose, 
there  is  nothing  to  bo  said  against 
their  use.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  is  a 
buttered  paper  and  a piece  of  muslin 
■ tied  over  that;  the  kind  known  as 
| “ butter  muslin  ” does  very  well,  and  is 
cheap  enough  to  discard  after  a few 
times  using;  it  will  then  come  in  for 
making  bags  to  hold  herbs  and  spices. 

If  the  poultry  is  intended  for  a cold 
: dish,  leave  it  in  the  liquor  until  cool. 

and  enable  it  to  re-absorb  moisture  and 
1 flavour.  If  bones  have  been  cooked 
with  it  (as  in  the  case  of  a boned  bird), 
• it  must  not  be  left  until  quite  cold,  or 
' it  would  become  a jelly. 

Poultry,  Minced  and  Boiled. 

i'  —This  dish  is  excellent,  and  par- 
ticularly recommended  as  a good  way 


to  use  an  old  fowl  or  part  of  a 
turkey.  Required  : the  flesh  of  the 
legs,  wings,  and  breast,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  bacon  for  each  pound,  or 
fat  pork  will  answer,  an  egg,  a couple 
or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  bread- 
crumbs, stock  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  variable. 

Some  hours  beforehand,  put  the 
bones  on  for  stock,  with  the  gib- 
lets and  some  herbs  and  vege- 
tables to  flavour,  and  a little  spice ; 
add  a couple  of  quarts  of  water,  and 
boil  until  reduced  to  rather  less  than 
a quart.  Chop  the  meat,  and  mix 
with  the  crumbs,  eggs,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  some  herbs,  grated  lemon 
peel,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
as  the  latter  helps  to  make  it  tender  ; 
use  pepper  freely  and  salt  sparingly. 
Form  a bolster-shaped  roll,  and  brush 
it  with  the  whito  of  the  egg,  then 
coat  with  crumbs.  Brown  it  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a little  hot  fat,  then 
drain  and  put  it  in  the  stock,  and 
stew  for  three  hours  or  thereabouts. 
When  done,  flavour  and  thicken  some 
of  the  stock  for  gravy  and  pour  round 
the  roll.  Add  more  water  to  the 
bones  and  cook  for  some  hours ; with 
the  stock  from  the  roll,  the  basis  of  a 
tureen  of  good  soup  will  be  at  hand,  or 
it  will  make  good  gravies,  &c. 

Note. — The  above  is  a very  good  way 
of  cooking  an  old  rabbit.  A little  thick 
onion  or  celery  sauce  may  be  used  in 
the  roll,  then  fewer  crumbs  will  bo 
needed.  Parsley  and  other  herbs  are 
to  be  added  to  taste.  Flavoured  vinegar 
may  replace  the  lemon  j uice. 

Poultry,  Minced,  witlx Eggs. 

— Required:  poultry,  eggs,  hum, 

seasoning,  milk,  stock,  cream,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  a first-rate  dish  for 
breakfast  or  luncheon.  The  recipe 
hails  from  Chicago.  To  every 
pound  of  cooked  fowl,  rabbit,  or 
turkey,  allow  a pint  of  sauce  made 
as  follows,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of 
cooked  ham.  First  mince  the  meat ; 
let  no  skin  or  gristly  bits  remain,  then 
the  meat  may  be  white  or  brown  ; 
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cover  it  (after  seasoning  it  with  popper, 
herbs,  and  spice  at  discretion).  For 
the  sauce,  stew  down  any  bones  with 
the  skin  and  gristle;  strain  it,  and 
put  equal  measures  of  that  and  milk 
into  a saucepan.  For  a pint,  stir  in, 
when  it  boils,  bit  by  bit,  two  ounces 
of  butter  and  two  ounces  of  flour, 
mixed  to  a paste  with  cream  ; a little 
of  each  alternately.  Then  mix  in  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  chopped  parsley 
and  bruised  capers,  first  drawing  the 
pan  aside.  Next  press  the  yolks  of 
three  hard-boiled  eggs  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  and  stir  the  sauce  to 
them,  in  a large  bowl,  very  gradually ; 
add  the  minced  poultry  and  the  cooked 
ham;  the  latter  should  bo  passed 
through  a mincing  machine.  Stir, 
and  if  not  flavoured  sufficiently,  a 
few  drops  of  anchovy  essence  may 
be  mixed,  in.  Chop  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  rather  coarsely ; then  set  the 
bowl  over  boiling  water ; put  a plate 
over,  and  lot  the  contents  get  hot ; 
pour  into  a deep,  well-heated  dish,  and 
shake  the  chopped  whites  over  in 
little  pieces,  after  moistening  them  with 
hot  cream.  Put  parsley  here  and 
there,  and  garnish  the  base  of  the 
dish  with  chopped  pickles  or  cut 
lemons,  or  with  tiny  balls  made  of 
stuffing  or  sausage  meat;  or  in  any 
other  way  according  to  fancy.  Little 
egg  balls  or  sausages  have  a pretty 
effect,  and  are  very  suitable. 

Poultry,  Ragout  of  ( American) . 
—.Required:  poultry,  gravy,  jelly, 

thickening,  &c.,asbelow.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  a nice  dish  for  breakfast ; 
it  also  makes  very  tasty  little  patties, 
&c.  Take  any  of  the  meat,  brown  or 
white,  from  poultry  of  any  sort,  that 
has  been  roasted  or  baked;  cut  it  in 
nice  even  dice,  or  strips.  For  each 
pound,  allow  from  two  to  three  gills 
of  brown  gravy,  or  stock  from  poultry 
bones ; put  it  in  a saucepan,  and 
make  it  thick  with  browned  flour, 
about  an  ounce ; stir  in  a little  pun- 
gent store  sauce,  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a 
good  tablespoonful  of  cranberry  jelly ; 
or  currant,  tomato,  or  other  sort  does 


equally  well.  If  liked,  put  in  a 
spoonful  of  wine,  but  it  is  very  good 
without  it.  Stir  the  meat  in,  and 
leave  covered  for  a short  time,  then 
serve  hot,  with  bits  of  toast  stuck 
round  the  dish,  and  slices  of  grilled 
tomato  in  between  them,  if  their 
flavour  be  approved. 

The  foregoing  may  be  scalloped. 
First  grease  a deep  dish,  and  cover 
with  cracker-crumbs  that  have  been 
moistened  with  milk  or  gravy  to  form 
a paste ; add  the  mince  (the  gravy 
should  be  made  thick  enough  to  bind 
it),  and  then  put  more  crumbs  on  the 
top  ; these  should  be  soaked  like  the 
lower  layer,  but  are  preferably  mixed 
with  a beaten  egg.  Put  a few  bits 
of  butter  over,  and  bake  brown  in  a 
sharp  oven.  Any  plain  biscuits  will 
serve  for  the  crumbs.  Veal  is  excellent 
as  above  ; so  is  a mixture  of  ham,  with 
veal  or  poultry. 

Prairie  Hen, — Prairie  hens  are 
sent  from  America,  and  may  be  treated 
like  a fowl,  or  as  a pheasant.  The 
insides  must  be  washed,  and  a rinse 
with  soda  or  potash  is  a good  sweetener. 
(See  Poultry,  to  Sweeten.)  If  pre- 
pared like  a fowl,  the  usual  adjuncts 
are  required ; if  like  a pheasant,  a 
brown  sauce,  with  a little  claret,  and 
enough  orange  or  lemon  juice  to  suit 
the  palate,  is  one  of  the  best.  The 
bird  is  improved  by 'larding  ; it  wants 
well  basting,  and  will  take  an  hour  or 
more,*  according  to  size.  Cost,  very 
uncertain. 

Ptarmigan.  — This  is  found  in 
cold,  bleak  situations,  and  is  keenly 
sought  by  many  sportsmen.  Its  flesh 
has  a peculiar  flavour,  much  relished  by 
some,  and  disliked  by  others.  It 
should  be  hung  as  long  as  possible. 
Ptarmigan  is  nearly  the  same  size  as 
red  grouse.  Roast,  and  serve  the  sumo 
as  grouse ; baste  liberally,  and  send  to 
table  hot.  Cost,  uncertain ; from  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  is  the  average  when  plentiful. 

Quails.  — These  little  birds  aro 
great  favourites  with  many  people. 
They  form  the  foundation  of  many 
rich  dishes,  but  simply  roasted  are  an 
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: excellent  dish.  They  arc  less  rare 
than  formerly,  vast  quantities  being 
imported  by  English  poulterers.  They 
may  be  kept  for  a few  days  after 
killing.  When  plentiful,  tire  cost  is 
i from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  each. 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  Ude  and  others, 
quail3  are  popular  because  somewhat 
t rare. 

Quails,  Bones!.— It  is,  perhaps, 
only  possible  to  give  a general  idea  of 
this  process,  by  describing  it  as  working 
the  knife  to  the  bone  in  such  a way 
that  the  birds  may  be  literally  turned 
inside  out.  One  practical  lesson  in 
the  matter  of  boning  any  small  birds  is 
worth  much  written  description.  To 
bone  without  opening  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult ; but  by  starting  from  the  neck, 
first  using  the  fingers  to  “ease”  the 
flesh,  and  with  care,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  avoid  cutting  through  the  outer 
flesh  ; though  few  will  succeed  in  the 
first  attempt.  The  pinions  should  be 
cut  off,  and  the  leg-bones  may  be  left 
in  ; the  thigh-bones  must  be  removed. 
If  to  be  served  in  halves,  the  birds  may 
be  split  through  before  boning  them. 

Quails,  Boned  and  Stuffed, 

Cold. — Required  ; three  birds,  some 
liver  forcemeat  (see  F orcemeats)  , sauce, 
and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  variable, 
about  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  or  more. 

Bone  the  birds  without  opening — that 
is,  work  the  knife  from  the  neck ; do  not 
split  them  down  the  back  ; fill  them 
from  a forcing  bag.  Roll  them  in 
buttered  paper  after  trussing,  and  bake 
on  a buttered  tin  in  a brisk  oven.  Let 
them  get  cold,  and  cut  them  through, 
then  mask  the  outsides  with  brown 
chaudfroid  sauce,  and  sprinkle  it  over 
with  chopped  French  gherkin  and  hard- 
boiled  white  of  egg.  Spread  the  flat 
sides  with  white  chaudfroid,  and 
sprinkle  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
sieved ; put  a bit  of  truffle  in  the  centre. 
Have  a plain  aspic  border ; put  five 
halves  round  it,  cn  couronne,  and  fill 
the  border  with  a cooked  macedoine 
of  vegetables.  Half  a bird  should  go 
underneath.  Mask  the  top  with  good 
mayonnaise,  and  garnish  with  the 
o 


same  materials  used  for  the  birds.  The 
outside  of  the  border  may  be  decorated 
either  with  salad  or  chopped  aspic,  or 
with  plovers’  eggs  in  aspic  if  they  are 
to  be  had.  This  is  a very  nice  dish ; 
it  may  be  served  as  an  entree. 

Quails,  Boned  and  Stuffed, 

Hot. — Cook  the  birds  as  above,  and 
dish  them  whole  on  a rice  block  or 
border.  Mask  them  with  good  brown 
sauce,  flavoured  with  sherry,  and  put 
watercress  about  the  dish.  Or  cut 
them  through  with  a sharp  knife, 
smoothing  them  nicely  ; dish  in  a pile, 
and  pour  sauce  or  gravy  over.  For 
dishing,  a crouton  or  a ring  of  fried  bread 
should  be  used,  and  some  truffles  are  a 
nice  garnish.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.  each, 
inclusive.  For  other  methods  of 
serving,  see  Pigeons. 

Quails,  Braised.  — Required  : 
quails,  stuffing,  sherry,  stock,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.  each. 

Remove  the  trails  and  livers  of  as 
many  birds  as  are  needed ; chop  them 
with  half  their  bulk  of  fat  bacon;  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  fine  bread-crumbs  for 
four  birds,  season  with  fine  herbs  and 
pepper ; moisten  with  a teaspoonful  of 
sherry  for  each.  Take  out  the  bones 
(leave  the  wings  untouched),  and  fill 
the  birds;  sew  them  up,  and  brush 
with  butter;  cook  before  a sharp  fire 
until  half  done ; then  lay  them  in  a 
stewpan,  and  pour  good  sherry  and 
clear  stock  mixed  to  half  their  depth. 
Finish  the  cooking,  and  add  a morsel 
of  glaze  and  roux  to  the  gravy,  to 
thicken  it  very  slightly.  Serve  with 
the  gravy  round,  and  fried  crumbs  in 
a boat. 

A morsel  of  shalot  or  onion,  scalded, 
may  be  pounded  and  mixed  with  the 
stuffing. 

Quails,  Broiled  or  Grilled. — 

The  birds  should  be  split  down  the 
back,  and  well  flattened,  then  seasoned 
with  white  pepper  and  salt  and  a little 
lemon  juice,  and  moistened  with  a tea- 
spoonful  of  warmed  butter  for  each 
bird.  If  time  permits  they  should  be 
left  for  a time  before  cooking.  Then, 
cook  over  or  before  a very  clear  fire. 
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Turn  every  half  minute,  and  do  not 
let  them  get  dry.  When  done  rub 
more  butter  over  the  breast,  and 
sprinkle  with  lemon  juice.  Serve  breasts 
upwards  on  pieces  of  toast  or  fried 
bread,  and  garnish  with  watercress. 
Slices  of  lemon  should  bo  laid  about 
the  dish.  Birds  so  cooked  within  an 
hour  of  being  killed  are  thought  by 
some  to  bo  better  than  those  that  have 
been  kept. 

Quails,  Fried.  — Required  : quail, 
bread,  batter,  frying  fat,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  very  variable. 

The  birds  are  to  be  split,  and  prepared 
as  for  roasting.  Then  season  some 
flour  with  a little  salt  and  a hint  of 
cayenne,  and  dip  the  halves  of  quail 
in  melted  butter,  then  in  the  flour,  and 
shake  off  all  that  does  not  adhere. 
Cook  in  a frying-pan  in  a little  hot 
fat,  which  may  be  butter,  oil,  or  goal 
clarified  fat.  After  the  first  minute, 
reduce  the  heat,  that  the  birds  may 
cook  through  without  burning. 

Another  way. — The  birds  should  be 
roasted  until  half  done,  then  left  to 
cool,  and  be  coated  with  seasoned 
frying  batter,  and  plunged  into  enough 
hot  fat  to  cover,  and  removed  when  a 
golden  brown.  Serve  with  a garnish 
of  fried  parsley  and  sliced  lemons, 
y Another  way. — Let  the  birds  mari- 
nade in  a mixture  of  oil,  salt,  chopped 
parsley,  lemon  juice,  and  a dust  of 
cayenne,  with  j ust  a suspicion  of  shalot 
or  onion.  Then  coat  with  beaten  egg 
and  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  in  fat 
to  cover.  They  should  be  first  roasted 
or  baked  until  partly  done,  and  left  to 
cool. 

Quails,  Boasted.— It  is  optional 
whether  the  trail  be  left  in  or  not.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  a quail  without 
its  trail  is  worthless.  Pluck  and  singe, 
take  the  head  off,  and  the  neck-bone 
and  crop  out.  Truss  by  pressing  the 
logs  to  the  body,  pass  a skewer  through 
the  thighs  and  pinions,  but  first  cut 
the  latter  off  at  the  first  joint.  Rub 
them  over  with  clarified  butter,  and  tie 
a vine  leaf  on  the  bi’east ; cover  this 
with  a slice  of  fat  bacon,  then  roast  for 


ton  or  twelve  minutes;  fifteen  minutes 
if  liked  well  done.  When  several  are 
cooked  at  once,  a large  skewer  may  be 
passed  through,  but  space  must  be"  left 
between.  This  may  be  laid  in  a tin 
before  a brisk  fire,  or  arranged  as  most 
convenient,  so  that  the  birds  get  evenly 
cooked.  Dish  each  on  a piece  of  toast 
or  fried  bread ; if  the  birds  have  not 
been  drawn,  toast  is  most  suitable.  It 
should  bo  laid  under  them  to  catch  the 
trail.  Remove  skewers,  but  leave  the 
vine  leaves  and  bacon ; send  gravy  to 
table  in  a boat,  also  a dish  of  fried 
crumbs.  Lemon  and  watercress  may 
be  used  for  garnishing. 

Another  way. — In  drawing,  take  out 
the  trail  and  livers ; cook  these  in  a 
little  pan  with  a morsel  of  butter ; 
pound  them,  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper;  spread  on  toast  just  before 
dishing  the  birds. 

Babbit.  — There  are  two  sorts— 
the  tame  and  the  wild.  Tame  rabbits 
are  the  larger  of  the  two,  with  the  flesh 
white  and  delicate.  Of  these  the 
Osto'nd  rabbits  are  most  highly  valued, 
but  tame  rabbits  are  very  distasteful  to 
some.  Rabbits  are  highly  esteemed 
for  food,  and  are  valuable  because 
they  can  be  served  in  so  many  ways. 
As  the  meat  is  rather  dry,  bacon  is 
generally  served  with  them.  When 
used  for  the  table  they  should  be  young, 
and  should  not  have  been  kept  more 
than  a day  or  two.  M.  Ude  gives 
some  additional  particulars  on  this 
head  : — “It  is  to  bo  observed,”  he  says, 
“ that  warren  rabbits  only  ought  to  be 
sent  up  to  a good  table,  tame  rabbits 
in  general  having  no  flavour  but  that 
of  cabbage ; and  you  must  be  par- 
ticular in  using  for  table  only  young- 
rabbits.  Whether  they  are  so  may 
be  ascertained  bv  breaking  the  jaw  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  ; if  they 
are  old,  they  resist  the  pressure.  Also 
by  feeling  in  the  joint  of  the  paw  for 
a'little  nut ; if  it  is  gone,  the  rabbit  is 
old,  and  not  fit  for  fine  cookery.  In 
such  cases  use  them  to  make  rabbit 
puddings  or  pies.” 

In  all  our  recipes  we  shall  assume 
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the  use  of  wild  rabbits ; they  may  be 
followed  for  tame  ones — but  we  advise 
that  if  any  difference  be  made,  the 
seasoning  may  with  advantage  be  in- 
creased ; for  to  disguise,  rather  than 
bring  out,  the  flavour,  will  the  better 
suit  the  majority.  Cost,  from  Is.  to 
Is.  9d.  (Sec  RAisuit,  Liver  of.) 

Rabbit,  Baked.—  Required  : a 
rabbit,  bacon,  forcemeat,  gravy,  thick- 
ening, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  Gd.,  exclusive  of  jelly. 

The  rabbit  should  be  plump  and 
young.  .Skin,  empty,  and  wash  it,  and 
line  the  inside  with  a thin  slice  or  two 
of  fat  bacon,  then  fill  with  any  plain 
herb  or  veal  stuffing.  Sew  it  up  and 
truss  firmly  (seepage  456),andlay  a slice 
or  two  of  bacon  on  the  back.  Lay 
it  in  a deep  baking  tin,  to  prevent  dry- 
ness, and  cook  in  a moderate  oven. 
Baste  often  with  a little  bacon  fat  or 
dripping,  and  when  almost  done,  flour 
and  basto  the  rabbit,  and  brown  it 
nicely.  Take  out  the  thread  and 
skewers,  and  put  it  on  a hot  dish,  pour  a 
little  brown  gravy  or  sauce  over,  and 
send  more  to  table  in  a tureen.  Red 
currant  or  other  fruit  jelly  is  a great 
improvement,  and  the  dish  may  be 
garnished  with  sliced  bacon.  A large, 
old  rabbit  is  not  good  this  way  ; only  a 
tender  one  will  give  satisfaction. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  stuffing 
the  rabbit,  bake  it  plainly,  and  servo 
some  sausages  with  it.  Time,  if  stuffed, 
from  three-quarters  to  an  hour ; for 
an  unstuffed  one,  a trifle  less. 

Note.— Many  vegetable  purees  and 
sauces  are  very  nice  with  the  rabbit ; 
celery,  onion,  and  carrot  may  bo  in- 
stanced ; bread  sauce  with  brown 
gravy  also  affords  a pleasant  change. 
If  no  bacon,  use  plenty  of  dripping. 

Rabbit,  Barbecued  —Required: 
a very  young  rabbit  (if  old  this  dish  is 
a positive  failure),  seasoning,  garnish, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Open  the  rabbit  all  down,  cut  its  head 
off,  and  wash  it  again  and  again  until 
dean,  then  lay  it,  back  down,  in  cold 
water,  with  a bit  of  salt,  for  an  hour. 
Dry  it  thoroughly,  and  leave  it  for  an 


hour  or  two  ; then  cut  it  several  times 
across  the  back,  and  once  in  the  thick 
part  of  each  leg.  Then  dip  it  entirely  in 
hot  fat,  and  cook  it  bef  oro  the  fire,  or  on  a 
gridiron.  It  must  be  turned  frequently, 
and  well  brushed  with  fat  during  the 
cooking,  and  will  take  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  It  should  be  peppered 
before  cooking.  "When  brown  and 
tender,  put  it  on  a hot  dish  with 
plenty  of  seasoning,  and  some  clarified 
butter  ; put  a cover  over,  and  set  it  in 
a hot  oven  for  a few  minutes.  Mix 
together  a teaspoonful  of  French  mus- 
tard, a tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
and  a small  quantity  of  gravy,  made 
from  the  head,  put  on  early  in  the  day. 
Heat  this,  and  pour  it  over  the  rabbit. 
Put  it  on  a clean  hot  dish,  with  slices 
of  lemon,  sprigs  of  fried  parsley  and 
little  croutons  round  it.  Send  fruit 
jelly  to  table  in  a dish.  Anyone  tired 
of  ordinary  dishes  of  rabbit  may  try 
this  with  confidence. 

Rabbit,  Boiled.— Wash  the  rab- 
bit, taking  care  to  get  any  blood  from 
the  head  and  neck;  plenty  of  water 
and  long  soaking  are  wanted.  The 
head  and  neck  should  be  left  in  the 
water  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  body ; 
it  is  easy  to  effect  this  by  suspending 
the  rabbit.  Put  it  in  boiling  water, 
and  flavour  it  in  the  usual  way.  (See 
Poultry,  to  Boil.)  If  the  rabbit  be 
soaked  in  warm  milk  for  a short  time, 
after  washing,  its  flesh  is  improved. 
This  is  not  wasteful — the  milk  can  be 
used  for  the  sauce ; mushroom,  parsley, 
celery,  onion,  liver,  or  plain  white  sauce 
are  suitable  ; tomato  is  less  common,  but 
equally  good.  Boiled  bacon  or  pickled 
pork  should  be  served  with  the  rabbit. 

Time,  for  a very  young  one,  thirty 
minutes ; fora  medium-sized  one,  forty 
to  fifty  minutes ; an  hour  or  more  for 
a fully-grown  rabbit. 

To  carve  a boiled  rabbit,  the  legs 
and  shoulders  should  be  separated  from 
the  body,  which  is  then  cut  through 
the  back  into  two  or  three  pieces.  The 
head  and  neck  should  be  served  only  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  first  ascertained  that 
they  will  be  acceptable ; for  while  many 
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enjoy  the  picking  of  a rabbit’s  head, 
others  regard  it  as  a most  unsavoury 
morsel.  (S 'ee  Rabbit,  to  Truss. ) 

Rabbit,  Boned  and  Roasted. 

■ — See  the  directions  given  on  page  424 
for  Haul:.  If  preferred  without  bacon 
inside,  it  can  bo  omitted,  but  the  back 
of  the  rabbit  must  be  covered  with  slices 
of  bacon ; the  legs,  too,  are  all  the 
nicer  for  this  treatment.  Brown 
gravy  should  bo  sent  to  table,  and 
little  rolls  of  bacon,  with  some  small 
sausages,  may  be  put  about  the  dish  ; 
or  forcemeat  balls  can  be  used.  The 
rabbit  must  lie  a fine  one  ; poor,  skinny 
ones  are  not  worth  the  trouble  entailed 
by  this  method. 

Another  way. — Bone  the  back  only, 
and  instead  of  forcemeat,  fill  the 
rabbit  with  tiny  mushrooms,  lightly 
cooked  in  butter,  and  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
a little  nutmeg.  Sew  up,  and  bake  or 
roast,  using  the  butter  from  the 
mushrooms  for  the  basting.  Make 
brown.  - gravy,  and  flavour  it  with 
good  mushroom  ketchup,  or  add  some 
pickled  mushrooms  to  it. 

Rabbit,  Braised.— The  method 
is  described  under  Hare,  Braised, 
and  if  expense  be  no  object  that 
recipe  may  be  followed  with  certainty 
of  satisfaction.  For  a cheaper  dish, 
stock  No,  1 or  2 will  do,  or  second 
stock  No.  3,  which  is  very  good  for 
many  braised  dishes.  A puree  of  red 
haricots  is  excellent  with  this  ; it 
should  be  moistened  with  the  gravy 
from  the  rabbit.  [See  recipes  and  re- 
marks in  the  chapter  on  Vegetables.) 
If  second  stoclrbc  used,  a little  colour- 
ing will  be  wanted ; if  common  stock, 
a morsel  of  gelatine,  or  gelatinous 
meat  is  an  improvement.  Small 
sausages  of  pork  or  beef  may  be  put 
about  the  dish ; or  rolls  of  bacon  if 
preferred.  A piquant  gravy  is  very 
good  with  this ; the  ingredients  re- 
quired are  the  same  as  given  for 
piquant  sauces. 

Rabbit,  Broiled  (or  Grilled). 

- — The  legs  of  a cooked  rabbit  are 
very  nice  for  a breakfast  dish,  if 


scored  and  nicely  seasoned,  then 
brushed  over  with  warm  buffer,  and 
broiled  or  grilled  ; a rabbit  which  has 
been  boiled  or  steamed  may  be  very 
successfully  used  up  in  this  way.  The 
recipes  given  under  Fowl  and  Turkey 
can  bo  followed.  Another  nice  dish 
is  to  be  had  by  boning  the  legs,  and 
filling  them  with  a little  tomato  or  , 
mushroom  puree,  made  firm  by  the 
addition  of  bread-exumbs ; a few  ; 
stitches  will  be  required  to  hold  the  1 
flesh  together.  The  logs  may  then  be  J 
broiled  or  grilled,  or  heated  in  devil 
sauce.  A small  quantity  of  cold  , 
sausage  or  minced  meat,  may  be  mixed  ■ 
in  the  puree.  The  legs  should  be 
dished  on  a crouton,  or  served  with 
a border  of  fried  or  mashed  potatoes.  . 
Tartare  sauce  is  an  excellent  aeeorm  ’ 
paniment. 

Another  way.—  Required  : the  legs 
of  a rabbit,  a seasoning  of  mushroom 
powder,  mustard,  chopped  slialot, 
herbs,  and  salt  and  pepper,  stock  or 
gravy,  and  mashed  potatoes,  with  one  ■ ' 
of  the  adjuncts  under-mentioned. 
Cost,  about  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  rab- 
bit. The  rabbit  legs  aie  to  be  heated 
in  the  stock  or  gravy,  then  gashed 
and  seasoned,  and  covered  with  the  j 
mashed  potato,  or  a little  potato.  . 
pastry  (see  Vegetables).  Then  brown 
before  the  fire,  or  fry  if  preferred. 
Serve  with  grilled  tomatoes,  or  fried 
onions,  or  a little  cooked  rice,  &c. 
The  shoulders  and  back  of  a rabbit 
are  equally  good  in  any  of  the  above 
ways,  but  we  refer  to  legs  as  they  are 
more  often  left  over. 

Rabbit,  Dry  Curry  cf.— Be-  j 

quired : a rabbit,  cream,  butter,  rice,  * 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  from 
2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Take  some  slices  from  the  legs  and  • j 
back  of  a fine  rabbit,  which  has  been 
steamed  or  boiled  until  done,  and  left  to 
get  cold ; dip  them  into  cream,  seasoned 
with  cayenne  and  hot  chutney,  and  a 
suspicion  of  dried  bay  leaf  in  fine  pow- 
der. Melt  in  a pan  from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter — in  proport  ion  to 
the  quantity  of  meat — and  add  to  it  a 
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dessertspoonful  of  curry  paste  for 
eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  rabbit. 
When  well  blended,  put  in  the  rabbit, 
and  stir  all  the  timo  until  it  is  well 
heated  through,  then  put  in  salt  to 
taste,  a teaspoonful  of  onion  j uice,  the 
same  of  hot  mango  chutney  (the  liquid 
portiou  only),  and  a little  almond- 
milk  or  cocoa-nut  milk.  Go  on  stirring 
i until  the  rabbit  is  coated  with  the 
| compound,  no  liquid  remaining  in  the 
pan.  Have  some  boiled  rico  on  a dish, 
hollow  the  centre,  and  put  tho  rabbit 
in.  Send  mango  chutney,  cayenne, 
and  lemon  juico  to  table,  and  sprinkle 
a few  chillies  and  sultanas  over  tho  rico. 

With  reference  to  the  above,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is 
excellent ; wo  wish  to  point  out  that 
if  a very  young  rabbit  bo  used,  or  a 
i young  chicken  is  equally  suitable,  tho 
preliminary  cooking  is  not  needed; 
but  tho  tossing  process  has  to  be  pro- 
longed ; therefore  care  is  wanted,  or 
tho  meat  will  burn.  This  is  a good 
r luncheon  dish. 

Rabbit,  Fricandeau  of.— 

Required:  a rabbit,  bacon,  stock,  and 
sr  tomatoes  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

For  this,  take  the  fleshy  portion-  of 
a large,  fat  rabbit — that  is,  the  hind 
quarters  and  the  loins  cut  off  close  to 
i the  shoulder-blades.  Lard  the  flesh 
1 evenly  and  closely,  and  Lay  it  in  a 
deep  baking-dish.  Pour  upon  it  as 
much  nicely-flavoured  stock  (No.  4 
or  5)  as  will  cover  it,  fasten  a piece  of 
buttered  paper  over  the  dish,  and  bake 
the  rabbit  in  a moderate  oven  until  it 
is  quite  tender,  being  careful  to  baste 
it  frequently,  and  to  add  a little  more 
stock  if  required.  Lift  the  rabbit  out 
of  the  gravy  and  keep  it  hot.  Boil 
the  liquor  in  which  it  was  baked  till 
well  reduced.  Have  ready  a teacupful 
of  rich  tomato  puree.  Spread  this  on 
a hot  dish.  Lay  the  rabbit  upon  it, 
i pass  a red  hot  shovel  over  tho  larding, 
to  make  it  crisp,  and  pour  the  gravy- 
over  all.  Serve  very  hot. 

The  rabbit  may-  be  cooked  in  a stew- 
pan  if  more  convenient.  Time,  about 
an  hour  and  a half.  Serve  a puree  of 


green  vegetables  in  a separate  dish,  or 
put  this  under  the  rabbit,  and  send  the 
tomato  puree  to  table  in  a sauce  boat. 

Rabbit  Galantine.— Required : 
rabbits,  forcemeat,  bacon,  &c.,  as  under. 
Cost,  about  4s. 

This  is  a good  dish  for  any  meal,  and 
an  excellentsubstitutc  lor  Fowl  Galax - 
tine;  it  is,  of  course,  much  cheaper. 
Two  rabbits  are  wanted ; one  should  bo 
large  and  the  other  small.  Bono  both  ; 
they  should  be  plump.  Lay  the  large  one 
flat  on  a board ; cut  up  the  other ; mix 
it  with  about  half  its  bulk  of  force- 
meat {sec  recipes),  and  spread  it  over 
the  other  ; or  make  a roll  of  it.  Sew 
up  in  a roll,  or  the  original  shape  may 
be  restored  ; if  the  first  method  be 
followed,  draw  the  legs  in  to  the  body. 
Tie  a few  slices  of  bacon  round,  and 
sew  up  in  a clean  cloth,  then  follow 
thp  directions  given  for  galantines  of 
Fowls,  garnishing  according  to  taste 
and  requirements. 

Another  way. — If  only  ono  rabbit 
be  procurable,  use  veal  for  the  tilling, 
or  young,  tender  pork ; or  increase  tho 
forcemeat : unless  well  filled,  it  is  not 
Worth  the  trouble. 

Rabbit,  Hashed.— Required : 
cooked  rabbit,  sausages,  bacon,  vege- 
tables, gravy,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost, 
variable. 

Take  the  remains  of  a rabbit  that 
has  been  boiled,  and  some  bacon  or 
pickled  pork,  together  with  any  sauce 
that  may  havo  been  served  with 
it.  Slice  tho  rabbit  and  bacon,  a 
fourth  of  the  latter  will  be  enough, 
and  heat  them  in  the  sauce ; or  if 
none  is  at  hand,  a little  can  be  made, 
or  some  whito  stock  can  be  flavoured 
and  thickened  for  tho  purpose.  Sup- 
posing half  a pound  of  rabbit  to  bo 
used,  take  tho  same  weight  of  pork 
sausages ; twist  them  up  to  make  each 
into  two ; boil  them,  or,  better  still, 
steam  them.  Servo  the  hash  on  a hot 
dish,  with  the  sausages  round,  together 
with  little  potato  balls  or  cakes.  Hard- 
boiled  eggs  are  sometimes  used. 

Another  way. — Mince  the  bacon  or 
pork,  instead  of  slicing  it,  and  re- 
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warm  it  botween  two  plates ; put  it  in 
little  piles  round  the  rabbit,  omitting 
the  sausages.  Rabbit  may  also  be 
hashed  or  minced  in  tho  same  way  as 
veal  (see  recipes  under  Poultry  also). 
For  a brown  hash,  use  rabbit  gravy, 
or  make  some  piquant  sauce  ; re-heat 
the  meat,  and  garnish  the  dish  with 
croutons,  or  put  a border  of  cooked 
vegetables  round.  A bit  of  jelly  im- 
proves the  gravy;  a pint  will  be 
wanted  for  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  rabbit.  Put  fried  force- 
meat balls  about  tho  dish  if  liked. 
Stew  down  the  bones  for  the  gravy. 
(See  recipes  under  Hare  and  other 
sorts  of  game  for  superior  dishes  of 
this  description.) 

Rabbit,  Liver  of. — With  refer- 
ence to  the  livers  of  rabbits,  a writer 
says  that  “as  a rule,  domestic  rabbits, 
and  particularly  those  from  Ostend, 
abound  in  internal  parasites.  Wild 
rabbits  are  not  so  abundantly  pestered, 
yet  scarcely  one  out  of  every  hundred 
is  free  from  worms  in  or  about  the 
region  of  the  liver.  These  resemble 
little  bags  of  white  of  egg,  each  with 
a denser,  opaque,  milk-white  spot 
upon  it,  altogether  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  seed.  In  fact,  these  little  blebs 
of  albumen  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  undeveloped  tape-worms,  waiting 
to  bo  swallowed  by  some  other  warm- 
blooded animal,  to  grow  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  latter  into  the  active 
agents  of  wasting  disease ; and  their 
presence  within  the  human  economy 
cannot  be  pictured  with  any  feeling 
short  of  abhorrence.”  These  remarks 
may  enforce  the  necessity  of  examin- 
ing all  liver  before  using  it,  and  of 
throwing  it  away  if  it  looks  the  least 
suspicious.  To  submit  it  to  the  action 
of  fast-boiling  water  for  a minute  or 
two,  though  not  always  needful,  is 
certainly  a wise  precaution,  and  should 
l.c  remembered  when  to  be  used  in 
forcemeat,  &c. 

Rabbit  Pate.  — Required  : a 

boned  rabbit,  four  ounces  each  of  raw 
fat  pork  and  lean  veal,  two  ounces  of 
cooked  ' ham,  a bay  loaf,  a shalot,  a 


teaspoonful  of  parsley,  fresh,  half  as 
much  of  powdered  thyme,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  half  as  much  pepper, 
a pinch  each  of  grated  nutmeg, 
cayenne,  and  cloves,  a glass  of  sherry, 
and  a few  slices  of  fat  bacon.  Cost, 
about  3s.  4d. 

Line  a j ar  with  the  bacon ; powder  the 
bay  leaf,  chop  the  shalot ; make  all  info 
a compact  mass,  just  as  directed  for.  j 
Terrine  or  Grouse.  Fill  the  jar,  and  • , 
put  more  bacon  on  the  top.  Cook  in  a ' 1 
water  bath  for  two  hours  and  a half,  * 
and  serve  cold,  with  a garnish  of  salad  . , 
or  parsley.  This  is  a good  breakfast  j 
dish ; it  also  makes  very  nice  sand- 
wiches. It  is  for  immediate  use  j 
only. 

Rabbit, Roasted.—  See  the  recipe 
for  Rarbit,  Baked,  and  prepare  it 
similarly,  or  fill  it  with  chestnut  force-  7 
meat.  Baste  often,  and  cover  with 

bacon,  unless  the  rabbit  be  larded,  . 
which  is  a great  improvement.  If  * 
liked,  it  may  be  roasted  minus  any  j 
stuffing ; a good  piquant  sauce  is  then 
suitably  served  with  it,  and  there  ' 
should  be  plenty  of  garnish,  in  the 
shape  of  herb  or  sausage  meat  cakes. 
Time,  an  hour  for  a good  rabbit.  For 
better  recipes,  sec  Hare,  Roasted.  If 
tenderness  is  doubtful,  parti}’  cook  by 
stewing,  steaming,  or  boiling  first. 
(See  Rabbit,  to  Truss.) 

Rabbit,  Spanish  way  of 
Cooking'. — Required  : rabbit,  onions, 
bacon,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  about 
2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d. 

A stewpan  or  earthenware  pipkin  is 
taken,  having  a tightly-fitting  cover, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a couple  of 
rabbits  when  cut  up  into  small  pieces ; 
also  fourmoderate-sized  Spanish  onions 
in  thin  slices.  A layer  of  sliced  onion 
and  bacon  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pan ; then  a layer  of  the  pieces  of 
rabbit"  previously  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  whatever  other  seasoning 
may  be  desired.  This  is  covered  with  a 
second  layer  of  onion,  then  rabbit,  and 
so  on  alternately,  until  the  whole  of  i 
tho  rabbit  is  used  up.  A few  thin 
slices  of  bacon  or  ham  arc  put  over 
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I the  last  layer  of  rabbit,  and  all  the 
remaining  pieces  of  onion  are  placed 
on  the  top.  The  cover  is  then  put  on, 
and  the  whole  stewed  at  a moderate 
heat  for  three  hours.  A slack  oven,  a 
hot  plate,  or  a water  bath  answers 
admirably.  Almost  needless  to  say, 
that,  as  no  water  is  added,  the  jar 
must  not  be  subject  to  fierce,  dry  heat, 
whether  on  a stove  or  in  an  oven. 
When  turned  out,  if  nicely  cooked,  it 
i will  be  found  a tender,  succulent, 
i gravy-teeming  dish ; differing  from  the 
i dry,  stringy,  and  insipid  dishes  of 
: rabbit  often  served.  English  onions 
I answer  very  well,  if  scalded ; and  if 
I . a slightly  thickened  gravy  is  preferred, 

I a dessertspoonful  of  flour  may  bo  added 
to  the  seasoning  which  is  rubbed  over 
the  rabbit.  A disli  similar  to  this, 
c and  liked  better  sometimes,  is  made 
by  adding  to  the  rabbit,  twenty  minutes 
! or  so  before  removing  it  from  the  jar, 
i about  half  a pint  of  White  Sauce  made 
| with  milk.  The  liquid  from  the 
| rabbit  is  added  to  it  gradually,  and 
| the  whole  boiled  up ; and  those  who 
| favour  cheese  dishes  will  appreciate  a 
I rabbit  to  which  half  a pint  of  Cheese 
u Sauce  is  added  in  the  same  way. 

L ■ Another  change  may  bo  effected  by 
I using  some  celery  in  place  of  half  the 
B onions. 

Rabbit,  Stewed,  Brown. — 

: Required  : a rabbit,  an  onion,  a few 
j!  celery  stalks,  stock,  thickening  and 
I;  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  to 
2s.  3d. 

This  is  a plain  dish.  Wash  and  dry 
| and  cut  up  the  rabbit,  dividing  the,  legs 
| if  large,  then  brown  the  joints  in  a 
i little  hot  fat ; this  makes  the  dish  more 
I:  savoury,  though  it  may  be  dispensed 
i with.  Add  any  plain  stock,  such  as  No. 

1 or  2,  or  the  liquor  from  boiled  meat, 
I and  the  vegetables  cut  up ; a little  carrot 
I may  be  used,  and  the  onion  can  be  fried 
if  approved.  A bunch  of  herbs,  and 
I some  peppercorns  with  a clove  or  two 
| should  be  added.  Cook  very  slowly 

3 tor  an  hour  to  two  hours,  according  to 
the  age  and  size  of  the  rabbit.  Thicken 
with  browned  flour,  ancl  add  a little 


colouring,  or  if  additional  flavour  be 
imparted  by  means  of  store  sauce  or 
ketchup,  the  colouring  will  not  be 
required.  A little  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar,  either  of  the  flavoured  kinds, 
adds  to  the  flavour  and  increases  the 
tenderness.  There  should  be  a good 
supply  of  gravy,  and  the  vegetables 
may  be  served  or  removed  with  the 
herbs  and  spices.  A little  bacon  or 
pickled  pork  may  be  cooked  separately 
and  served  on  another  dish,  or  a few 
slices  of  ham  or  bacon  may  be  fried 
and  put  round  the  rabbit.  Remember 
to  remove  the  neck,  &c.,  before  the 
other  joints  ; or  put  the  thin  joints  in 
after  the  others.  If  all  go  in  together 
they  will  not  be  evonly  cooked. 

Various  adjuncts  may  be  used  ; mush- 
rooms are  an  excellent  addition,  so  are 
tomatoes,  and  either  may  be  cooked 
with  the  rabbit  or  separately  and  used 
as  garnish.  Savoury  preparations  of 
rice,  &c..j  may  be  put  round  the  rabbit, 
and  sausages  arc  often  served.  For 
richer  stews  the  recipes  under  Hake 
should  be  followed,  and  many  hints 
may  be  gathered  by  reference  to  slews 
of  poultry  and  meats,  both  for  plain 
and  rich  dishes. 

Rabbit,  Stewed,  a la  Fran- 
9aise,  — Required  : a nice  young 
rabbit,  two  ounces  each  of  bacon, 
butter,  and  lean  ham  ; a pint  of  stock, 
No.  1 or  2 (or  for  a better  dish,  No.  4), 
half  a pound  of  small  onions,  a sprig 
each  of  thyme,  parsley,  marjoram, 
and  a bay  loaf;  a glass  of  light  wine, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  French  vinegar ; 
roux  and  seasoning,  Cost,  about  2s.  4d. 

Wash,  dry,  and  joint  the  rabbit;  put 
it  in  a stewpan,  with  the  onions 
in  slices,  the  butter,  first  melted,  the 
bacon  in  dice,  and  herbs,  tied  together. 
Cook  until  brown,  turning  and  shaking 
now  and  again,  then  add  the  ham  in 
strips,  tho  stock,  wine,  vinegar,  and 
some  white  peppercorns  and  a clovo 
or  two ; no  salt  until  it  is  nearly  done. 
Cover,  and  leave  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  two  hours ; the  age  of  the 
rabbit  affects  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired ; stir  a time  Qr  two,  and  when 
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tender  thicken  with  a spoonful  of  roux, 
and  add  more  stock  if  plenty  of  gravy 
is  wanted;  keep  the  rabbit  hot;  it 
should  bo  dished  on  a round  of  bread, 
fried  or  toasted  ; then  pass  the  gravy, 
onions,  and  liver  through  a sieve; 
remove  the  spices,  re-heat,  and  pour 
over  the  rabbit. 

In  the  case  of  an  old  rabbit,  much 
longer  time  must  be  allowed.  It  may 
be  steamed  for  a short  time  before 
cooking,  and  will  be  moro  likely  to 
turn  out  tender  if  the  preliminary 
browning  be  omitted,  although  the 
slow  will  bo  less  appetising.  This  is 
a very  good  dish. 

Rabbit,  Stewed,  White.  —For 
a white  stow  or  fricassee,  see  tho  Index 
for  dishes  of  veal,  fowl,  &e. 

Rabbit,  Tinned.— These  arc 
amongst  the  best  of  the  many  excellent 
tinned  meats,  and  their  cheapness  is 
no  small  point  in  their  favour.  They 
are  thoroughly  cooked,  the  meat  easily 
falls  from  the  bones,  and  may  bo  used 
in  minces,  &c.,  and  for  potted  meats. 
Eaten  cold,  just  as  they  are  turned 
from  tho  tins,  with  a nice  salad, 
they  are  very  appetising.  They 
may  be  converted  into  curries, 
fricassees,  and  all  like  dishes,  at  little 
tost  and  trouble,  or  re-heated,  and 
served  with  any  sauce  such  as  would 
accompany  a freshly-boiled  rabbit. 
For  pies-  they  are  very  good  (see 
Pastry);  also  for  many  other  dishes  for 
which  fresh  rabbit  is  employed.  The 
recipe  below  illustrates  the  principle 
which  should  govern  the  re-heating. 

Required  : a tin  of  rabbit,  a pint  of 
onion  sauce,  made  with  milk,  from  six 
to  eight  ounces  of  cooked  ham  or 
bacon,  hot.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Take  the  rabbit  from  the  tin;  separate 
the  pieces  ; cut  up  the  bacon  into  little 
slices,  then  put  alternate  layers  of  all 
in  a jar,  having  sauce  top  and  bottom. 
Cover  this,  and  set  it  in  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  until  the  rabbit  has 
become  heated  ; then  turn  out  on  to 
a hot  dish.  This  is  very  little  moro 
trouble  than  it  would  be  to  heat  the 
rabbit,  and  just  pour  the  sauce  over, 


and  garnish  with  the  bacon.  Tho 
difference  will  bo  at  once  apparent 
upon  trial  of  both  methods. 

Rabbit,  to  Truss. — If  not 

already  skinned  and  paunched,  this 
must  be  done  first.  Cut  the  rabbit 
open  and  take  out  the  intestines,  liver, 
lungs,  and  heart.  Leave  the  kidneys. 
Wash  the  liver  and  heart,  and  at  once 
throw  tho  rest  away.  Be  careful  in 
removing  the  liver  to  avoid  breaking 
tho  gall  bladder,  or  the  flesh  will  he 
made  hitter.  Loosen  the  skin  on 
both  sides,  towards  the  hind  legs,  then 
draw  the  skin  off,  inside  out.  Chop 
tho  first  joint  of  the  legs  off.  Co  on- 
skinning  the  body  until  the  fore-legs  ■ 
(shoulders)  are  reached  ; skin  and  chop 
them  similarly.  Cut  off  the  ears,  and  . 
peel  round  the  nose,  then  skin  the  ; 
head,  and  take  the  eyes  out  with  the 
point  of  a knife.  Rub  with  salt  any 
parts  where  the  blood  has  clotted,  ( 
then  wash  and  dry  the  rabbit.  It  is 
best  to  leave  it  under  a running  tap 
for  a time;  it  saves  a good  deal  of 
trouble.  If  for  boiling,  thread  a 
needle,  pass  it  through  the  end,  of  a 
hind  leg,  pushed  forward,  then  through 
the  end  of  tho  fore-leg,  drawn  back- 
ward ; pass  it  through  tho  body,  and 
secure  the  other  legs  in  the  same 
way.  Bring  the  needle  through  again 
to  the  starting  point,  and  pass  it 
through  the  jaws,  after  twisting  the 
neck,  so  that  the  animal  is,  so  to  speak, 
looking  backwards.  Tie  the  two  ends 
firmly.  When  done,  the  string  is 
readily  withdrawn.  Skewers  are  al- 
ways hotter  dispensed  with  in  trussing 
for  boiling. 

If  for  baking  or  roasting,  proceed 
in  the  same  way,  but  fasten  the  head 
by  means  of  a skewer  passed  through 
the  shoulders  and  neck  ; or  by  skewer- 
ing through  the  mouth.  The  head 
must  be  kept  upright.  A roasted  j 
rabbit  looks  nicer  if  the  ears  be  left 
on  ( see  Roast  Hare).  A slit  should 
be  made  in  each  thigh,  close  to  the 
body,  about  an  inch  long,  that  tho  1 
legs  may  be  more  easily  turned,  and 
fastened  close  to  the  body ; and  in 
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the  ease  of  a Loilcd  rabbit  this  way 
is  sometimes  preferred.  After  the 
cuts  are  made,  the  tail  end  should 
have  an  almost  V-shaped  appearance. 
Not  only  does  this  give  the  rabbit 
a neater  appearance,  but  it  facilitates 
the  cooking. 

Rook. — The  meat  of  the  rook  is 
rather  dry  and  coarse,  though  in  tho 
opinion  of  some  there  is  a resemblance 
between  the  flavour  of  tho  young  rook 
and  the  pigeon.  Perhaps  rook  pie  is 
tho  best  dish  that  can  bo  made  from 
tho  birds  (sec  Pastry)  ; but  rooks  can 
bo  mixed  with  other  birds  if  cut  up  for 
a stow,  or  other  dish,  with  plenty  of 
gravy. 

Note. — See  Hook  Pie  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  birds. 

Ruffs  and  Reeves. —These little 
birds,  of  which  the  ruff  is  the  male 
and  the  reeve  is  the  female,  take  their 
name  from  the  long  feathers  which 
stand  round  the  neck  of  the  male  bird. 
Ruffs  are  birds  of  passage,  and  are 
caught  in  traps,  and  when  fattened  on 
meal  and  milk  arc  esteemed  a great 
delicacy.  They  should  not  be  drawn, 
and  should  bo  trussed  like  woodcock. 
To  prepare  them,  run  a small  skewer 
through  the  thighs  and  pinions,  lay 
over  the  bodies  of  the  birds  a slice  of 
fat  bacon  and  a vine  leaf,  run  them 
on  a skewer,  and  put  them  down 
before  a clear  fire.  Paste  well  with 
butter,  and  put  a slice  of  toast  in  tho 
tin  under  the  birds  to  receive  the 
drippings  from  the  trail.  When  done 
enough,  dish  them  on  tho  same  toast 
with  a little  brown  gravy  round  them, 
and  more  in  a tureen.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  watercress,  and  send  bread 
sauce  or  melted  butter  flavoured  with 
lemon  to  table.  They  will  take  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Snipe, — The  snipe  is  a migratory 
bird.  Like  woodcock;  snipes,  after 
being  plucked  and  singed,  and  the 
head  skinned,  are  not  emptied,  but  are 
roasted  with  everything  in  them  as 
they  succumbed  to  fate.  The  thigh  is 
more  highly  esteemed  than  any  other 
o* 


part.  They  are  most  abundant  and 
fattest  in  frosty  weather.  They  fre- 
quent marshy  meadows,  and,  during 
frost,  the  edges  of  rushy  hills,  and 
feed  on  worms  and  insects.  Tho 
snipe  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
woodcock.  Mr.  Galton  advises  that 
when  rank  birds  are  shot,  they  should 
be  skinned,  not  plucked,  as  much  of 
tho  rankness  lies  in  the  skin : if  un- 
skinned, they  should  be  buried  for 
some  hours,  because  the  earth  absorbs 
the  oil  that  makes  them  rank.  The 
breast  and  wings  are  the  least  objec- 
tionable parts,  and,  if  there  is  abun- 
dance of  food,  should  alone  be  cooked. 

If  old,  the  feet  will  be  thick  and 
hard ; when  these  are  soft  and  tender, 
the  birds  are  young  and  freshly  killed. 
When  the  throats  are  muddy,  and  the 
bills  very  moist,  they  have  been  too 
long  killed.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 
per  brace,  but  variable. 

Snipe,  Curried.— “ The  snipe 
should  be  plucked  and  cut  through, 
not  drawn,  since  the  entrails  afford  a 
most  delicious  morsel.  It  may  be 
considered  a sacrifice  to  curry  snipe, 
but  one  trial  w'ould  at  once  abolish  all 
such  scruples,  for  a more  delectable 
dish  upon  the  tables  of  the  opulent  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover.”  The 
snipe  is  worthy  of  the  best  curry 
sauce  that  can  bo  concocted,  the  nicest 
gravy  or  «stock  being  used  for  its 
foundation  ; and  not  a moment  longer 
than  is  necessary  for  the  cooking 
should  it  remain  on  the  fire ; neither 
should  the  pan  be  uncovered,  or  the 
aroma  and  flavour  will  suffer. 

Snipe  and  other  game  can  be  re- 
heated in  curry  sauce,  but  tho  dish 
will  not  be  so  good  as  one  from  fresh 
birds.  In  making  the  sauce,  tho 
worst  parts  of  the  birds  should  ho 
stewed  for  stock ; that  and  some  good 
brown  sauce,  or  game  gravy,  may  form 
tho  foundation  ; or  brown  stock  No.  5 
makes  a good  basis  for  these  curries. 
Should  a little  fumet  of  game  bo  in 
the  larder  it  will  greatly  improve  tho 
curry.  Plenty  of  rice  should  be  served 
with  it. 
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Snipes,  Roasted. — Pluck  the 
birds  very  carefully  so  as  not  to  tear 
the  tender  skin,  and  singe  and  truss 
without  drawing  them  ( see  Snipes,  to 
Truss).  Put  them  to  a clear  fire,  and 
baste  frequently  with  butter  or  drip- 
ping. When  they  have  been  down 
five  minutes,  put  under  them  slices  of 
the  crumb  of  bread  toasted  and  buttered 
on  both  sides.  This  toast  is  intended 
to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  trail, 
and  is  considered  by  epicures  a greater 
delicacy  than  the  bird  itself.  A slice 
should  be  allowed  for  each  snipe. 
After  the  toast  is  put  under  the  birds, 
a dish  should  be  held  under  them 
when  they  are  basted.  When  they 
are  done  enough,  flour  and  brown 
them.  Take  them  up,  dish  them  with 
a slice  of  toast  under  each,  and  serve 
without  any  sauce  in  the  dish  with 
them.  If  liked,  a slice  of  lemon  may 
accompany  the  birds,  or  a little  plain 
melted  butter  may  be  sent  to  table  in 
a tureen.  Snipes  should  be  served 
very  hot,  or  they  will  be  comparatively 
worthless.  They  should  not  be  over- 
roasted. The  thigh  is  considered  the 
best  part.  Time,  about  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes ; or  twelve  to 
eighteon  minutes  if  liked  much  under- 
done. The  snipes  are  all  the  better 
if  barded. 

Snipes,  Roasted  (another  way). 
— Pluck,  singe,  and  draw  the  snipes, 
remove  the  gizzards,  and  carefully  pre- 
serve the  trails.  Truss  the  birds,  cover 
them  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and 
tie  these  on  securely  with  twine.  Put 
them  down  before  a clear  fire.  Take 
a slice  of  the  crumb  of  bread  for  each 
bird,  and  toast  and  butter  it  on  both 
sides.  Chop  the  trail,  spread  it  on 
the  toast,  and  put  the  slices  in  a brisk 
oven.  Take  the  birds  up,  and  dish 
them  on  the  slices  of  toast  in  a hot 
dish. 

Snipes,  Superlative.  — Re- 
quired: snipe,  forcemeat,  puree,  sail  e, 
and  a garnish  as  below.  Cost,  from 
6s.  or  7s.  upwards. 

Partly  roast  two  or  three  birds  ; take 
them  down,  and  split  them  down  the 


back.  Have  some  game  forcemeat 
ready — liver  forcemeat  is  best  for 
this ; make  a ring  of  it  on  a dish ; 
and  spread  the  snipe  on  the  cut  sides 
with  some  of  the  same  forcemeat. 
Lay  them  in  the  ring,  and  make  them 
high  in  the  contre.  Spread  a game 
puree  over  the  top,  and  finish  the 
cooking  in  a hot  oven.  The  dish  should 
be  covered.  Then  pour  away  any  fat 
from  the  forcemeat,  and  dredge  fried 
crumbs  over  the  top ; garnish  with 
croutons,  and  mushrooms  or  truffles ; 
serve  a truffle  puree  separately,  or  a 
good  truffle  sauce. 

Snipes,  to  Truss.— Follow  the 

directions  given  for  Woodcock  ; or 
truss  them  by  cutting  the  first  joints  of 
the  wings  off,  and  pressing  the  legs  to 
the  body,  then  passing  the  bill  of  the 
bird  through  the  legs  and  body.  This 
method  has  almost  supplanted  the  other 
one  referred  to,  as  it  facilitates  the 
carving. 

Teal. — The  flesh  of  this  beautiful 
and  delicate  little  waterfowl  is  highly 
prized.  It  is  thought  to  be  better  in 
flavour  in  frosty  weather,  though  it  is 
to  be  had  from  September  to  February. 
It  can  be  cooked  like  wild  duck,  though 
less  time  will  be  required.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d.,  but  is  uncertain. 

Teal,  Filleted.— This  is  a nico 
dish.  The  birds  are  half  roasted,  then 
taken  down,  cut  into  fillets  from  the 
breasts  and  legs,  and  stewed  for  ten 
minutes  in  brown  gravy  or  sauco,  well- 
flavoured  with  port  or  claret,  and  a 
little  lemon  or  orange  juice.  With 
this  some  mushroom  sauce  should  also 
be  sent  to  table.  The  gravy  should  he 
poured  over  the  birds.  Make  stock  of 
the  rest  not  used  for  the  dish.  If  for 
an  entree,  garnish  with  orange  salad 
and  watercress,  or  with  glazed  mush- 
rooms and  croutons.  The  fillets  should 
be  in  a pyramid. 

For  a more  economical  dish,  joint 
the  birds  when  half  done,  having  boned 
them  to  commence  with  then  cut  the 
joints  into  even  sizes.  Cost,  for  a dish 
of  three  birds,  about  Gs.  to  7s.  on  an 
average, 
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Turkey.— The  turkey  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  usually  commands  a high 
figure,  especially  at  Christmas,  when 
most  extravagant  prices  are  often  de- 
manded and  obtained  for  large,  well- 
fed  birds.  Turkeys  aro  at  their  best  in 
December  and  January.  If  the  weather 
is  suitable,  they  should  bo  hung  fully  a 
week  before  being  dressed.  In 
j very  cold  weather,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  frozen 
in  hanging,  and  if  this  is  the  case 
they  should  be  brought  into  a 
warm  place  for  some  hours  before 
being  cooked,  or  they  will  bo 
spoilt.  Brillat  Savarin  says  : — 

“ The  turkey  is  the  largest,  and 
if  not  the  most  delicate,  at  least 
the  most  savoury  of  domestic 
i poultry.  It  enjoys  the  singular 
i advantage  of  assembling  round  it  every 
i class  of  society.'  When  our  farmers 
: and  wine-growers  regale  themselves  on 
i a winter’s  evening,  what  do  we  sec 
i roasting  before  the  kitchen  fire,  close  to 

i which  the  white-clothed  table  is  set? 

, A turkey.  When  the  useful  trades- 
man or  the  hard-worked  artist  invites 
a few  friends  to  an  occasional  treat, 
what  dish  is  he  expected  to  set  before 
them  ? A nice  roast  turkey  stuffed 
with  sausage  meat  and  Lyons  chest- 

- nuts.  And  in  our  highest  gastronomical 

ii  society,  when  politics  are  obliged  to 
j give  way  to  dissertations  on  matters  of 
ti  taste,  what  is  desired,  what  is  awaited, 
i)  what  is  looked  out  for  at  the  second 
ii  course  ? A truffled  turkey.” 

Hen  turkeys  are  considered  the  best, 
* especially  for  boiling  ; one  ox  moderate 
' size  is  preferable  to  a largo  one  for  this 
Li  mode  of  dressing.  In  young  birds  of 
t both  sexes  the  skin  is  soft  and  even  ; 
y in  old  ones  it  is  coarse,  hard,  and 
i.  wrinkled.  While  hanging,  the  bird 
i'  should  be  watched ; if  kept  too  long 
I the  head  will  become  discoloured,  and 
a greenish  mark  will  be  seen  up  the 
i)  neck.  The  legs  should  look  smooth ; 
1 and  in  a cock  turkey  the  length  of  the 
ii  spur  indicates  age ; a long  spur,  with 
i rough,  pale  legs,  are  certain  signs  that 
the  best  days  are  over  from  a culinary 
fj  point  of  view.  Cost,  about  7s.  to  21s. 


on  an  average,  or  from  Is.  per  pound 
upwards. 

For  other  dishes  of  turkey  follow  the 
recipes  given  for  Fowl. 

Turkey,  Carving  of.  — The 

breast  of  a turkey  is  so  large,  that 
slices  taken  neatly  from  it  and  from 


Fig.  103.—  Turkey,  Roast,  to  Ca a va. 

the  wings  generally  suffice  for  all  the 
company.  They  should  bo  taken  from 
each  side  alternately,  beginning  close 
to  the  wings,  and  a little  forcemeat 
j and  a small  portion  of  liver  should  be 
| served  to  each  guest.  When  it  is 
necessary  for  the  legs  to  be  used,  they 
should  be  separated  from  the  body 
with  a sharp  knife,  and  cut  in  slices  ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the}',  with  the  gizzard,  will  make  an 
excellent  devil.  The  dotted  linos 
in  the  illustration  show  clearly  the 
method,  and  render  further  explanation 
unnecessary. 

Turkey,  Drawing,— Lay  the 

bird  on  its  breast,  push  back  the  skin 
of  the  neck,  and  cut  the  neck  itself  off 
closo  to  the  body,  but  leave  the  skin 
long  that  it  may  bo  securely  turned 
over.  Kemove  tbe  windpipe  and 
loosen  the  inside  of  the  throat  with  the 
j finger.  Slake  an  incision  under  the 
I tail  an  inch  and  a half  long,  with  the 
j fingers  remove  the  crop  and.  tho  intes- 
! tines,  and  be  particularly  careful  not 
to  break  the  gall-bladder,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  liver,  nor  to  let  any  of 
the  gall  touch  the  bird,  as  it  will  impart 
a bitter  taste  which  cannot  afterwards 
be  removed.  Wash  the  inside  with  a 
soft  rag,  pour  water  through  it,  aud 
dry  it  carefully. 
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Turkey  a la  Broekleigh  (a 

cold  dish). — Required : aborted  turkey 
of  modorato  size,  forcemeat  as  below, 
aspic,  brown  and  white  sauces,  a tin  of 
macedoines,  salad,  sliced  tongue,  que- 
nelles, &c.,  as  undermentioned.  Cost, 
from  15s.  to  18s.  on  an  average,  but 
may  cost  20s. 

A pound  of  ham,  fat  and  lean  mixed, 
half  a pound  of  cooked  tongue,  half  a 
pound  of  truffled  sausage  meat,  the  same 
of  button  mushrooms,  salt  and  pepper, 
some  grated  lemon  peel,  and  a little  nut- 
meg and  cayenne  are  to  be  blended  and 
passed  through  a mincer,  then  mixed 
with  a few  sliced  truffles,  and  bound 
with  raw  yolksof  eggs.  This  is  to  be  put 
in  tho  bird,  which  should  be  trussed  into 
its  original  shape.  The  birdis  then  to  be 
nicely  braised.  (Sec  page  461.)  When 
done  let  it  cool,  then  mask  it  with  white 
chaudfroid,  and  when  that  is  cold  with 
brown  chaudfroid.  Some  rings  or  stars 
of  truffles  and  cooked  white  of  egg  are 
to  be  laid  on  to  form  a pattern,  together 
with  pickled  gherkins  and  savoury 
custard,  cut  into  fancy  shapes.  Then 
pour  pale  aspic  over  to  set  the  garnish. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  some  little 
moulds  of  macedoines  in  aspic.  (See 
Garnishes.)  Here  and  there  lay  some 
slices  of  tongue,  cut  with  a crimped 
cutter,  and  the  quenelles,  and  little 
pilos  of  salad  of  various  colours. 

This  is  a good  dish  for  any  festivo 
occasion.  Time,  about  three  to  four 
hours.  In  estimating  it,  remember  that 
the  stuffing  alone  weighs  about  three 
pounds.  The  bones  should  bo  braised 
with  tho  turkey,  then  added  to  the 
stock-pot ; or  the  liquor  from  the  braise 
may  bo  made  into  very  delicious  soup, 
gravy,  or  sauce  ; the  bones  being  sim- 
mered in  it  until  the  goodness  is  ex- 
tracted. Dishes  of  this  kind  are  need- 
lessly increased  in  cost,  unless  full 
benefit  in  some  way  is  obtained  from 
the  residue. 

Turkey  a la  Chipolata.  — 

Roast  a turkey,  and  let  it  become 
nicely  browned ; glaze  it  if  necessary ; 
decorate  with  chipolata  garnish  (see 
Garnishes),  and  send  nice  sauce  to 


table : a good  brown  sauce  is  suitable  •, 
or  make  gravy  from  stock  No.  1G  or  17, 
thickening  with  roux  and  glaze.  The 
bird  may  bo  stuffed  with  pork  sausage 
meat,  or  with  good  veal  forcemeat. 
Cost,  variable. 

Turkey,  Baked,  American.-— 

Required : a young  turkey,  oysters, 
cream,  seasoning,  gravy,  sauce,  wine, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  from  8s.  to  12s., 
according  to  size  and  season. 

The  oysters  are  to  he  bearded  and 
dipped  in  cream,  then  in  a mixture  of 
cracker  crumbs,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and 
cayenne.  Put  a lump  of  butter  in  the 
bird,  and  pack  tho  oysters  in  wcH,  then 
truss,  and  give  the  bird  a good  shape. 
Roast  orbake  withf  requent  hasting,  and 
while  it  is  cooking  make  a gravy  from 
the  giblots  and  oyster  liquor ; it  can 
he  made  white  by  adding  milk  or 
cream,  and  a little  flour  and  butter  or 
white  roux ; or  if  liked  brown,  use 
brown  thickening,  and  a glass  of  sherry 
or  other  wine.  Send  a dish  of  cran- 
berry sauce  to  table  if  convenient. 
The  bird  is  to  be  wrapped  in  buttered 
paper,  and  requires  careful  cooking, 
and  only  one  that  will  be  sure  to  be 
tender  should  be  chosen,  as  it  is  not 
desirable  to  cook  the  oysters  longer 
than  is  necessary. 

Another  way. — Stuff  the  bird,  both 
breast  and  body,  with  a good  oyster 
forcemeat,  and  cook  by  roasting  or 
baking.  When  done,  dredgo  with 
fried  crumbs.  Make  a gravy  from  the 
giblets,  and  add  some  oysters  and  tho 
liquor,  with  roux  to  thicken,  and  a 
glass  of  wine  with  a dash  of  anchovy 
essence.  Pried  oysters  should  bo  used 
to  garnish.  A fine  fowl  may  be  cooked 
in  either  of  the  above  ways. 

Turkey,  Baked,  Italian  Re- 
cipe.— Required:  a turkey,  a glass 
of  Marsala,  somo  French  plums,  bacon, 
chestnuts,  sausages,  butter,  seasoning, 
iSrc.  Cost,  about  2s.,  exclusive  of  the  bird. 

Cut  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of 
sausages  in  pieces ; stone  the  French 
plums — two  or  three  ounces  only ; cm 
them  up,  put  them  in  a pan  with  somo 
butter,  add  tho  chopped  liver  of  the 
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bird,  anil  a couple  of  dozen  chestnuts 
that  have  boen  boiled  and  peeled.  Fry 
altogether  for  a few  minutes.  Make 
into  a forcemeat  with  the  wine,  and 
fill  the  turkey’s  breast.  Cover  with 
the  bacon,  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven 
with  frequent  basting.  A gravy  made 
in  the  pan  is  served  with  this,  and  some 
nicely-dressed  macaroni  or  sparghetti 
is  a fitting  adjunct. 

Turkey,  Baked,  Plain 
Metliod. — Supposing  the  bird  to  be 
rather  old,  it  is  well  to  steam  it  until 
three-parts  done;  or  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  to  boil  it  until  the  same 
i ‘point  is  reached,  and  leave  it  to  cool  in 
the  liquor.  After  it  has  been  dried 
and  floured,  wrap  it  in  greased  paper, 
and  bake  slowly.  Just  before  serving, 
baste  with  butter,  and  flour  it,  to  froth 
nicely,  and  serve  with  gravy  and  sau- 
sages, or  with  a chestnut  puree.  By 
this  means  the  bird  will  be  tender  and 
of  good  flavour.  The  trouble  is,  of 
l course,  very  slight,  compared  to  that  of 
roasting  a turkey. 

Turkey,  Boiled.— An  old  coup- 
let has  it  tnat  “ turkey  boiled  is  turkey 
spoiled,”  but  in  this  there  is  more 
rhyme  than  reason.  A boiled  turkey 
is  a very  dainty  dish,  agreeable  to 
those  who  find  a roasted  one  too  rich, 
and  a pleasant  change  to  those  who, 
during  Christmas  festivities,  may  tire 
of  roast  turkey.  Choose  a plump  hen 
bird,  and  truss  it  like  a boiled  fowl. 
Veal  forcemeat,  or  one  of  oyster  or 
chestnuts,  is  often  used.  Bind  it  well 
that  it  may  retain  its  good  shape.  Then 
follow  the  directions  given  under 
Poijj.tky.  Skim  well.  Take  the  turkey 
up  when  done,  and  drain  it,  then  dish 
it,  and  pour  over  some  white  sauce. 
Some  in  harmony  with  the  stuffing 
should  also  be  sent  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Parsley  or  egg  sauce  is  much  liked  ; so 
is  good  celery  sauce ; they  are  suitable 
when  veal  forcemeat,  sausage  meat, 
or  plain  herb  farce  is  used.  Good 
mushroom  sauce  or  puree  is  also  excel- 
lent. A small  ham,  boiled ; a tongue, 
or  a nice  piece  of  bacon,  or  a pig’s 
cheek,  is  a suitable  accompaniment; 


and  the  garnish  may  consist  of  lemons 
in  slices,  parsley,  boiled  sausages — 
small  ones  look  nicer  — or  sausage 
cakes.  Bread  sauce  is  old-fashioned, 
but  is  still  first  favourite  with  many  in 
connection  with  this  dish.  Time, 
about  the  same,  weight  for  weight,  as 
fowls.  The  turkey  will  rest  flatter  on 
the  dish  if  the  backbone  be  broken. 
The  necessity  for  breaking  the  breast- 
bone is  a disputed  point.  (See  Goose, 
to  Truss.) 

Turkey,  Boned.— Turkey  may 
be  boned  without  opening,  or  it  can  be 
cut  down  the  back  first,  just  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required. 
If  to  be  served  in  its  original  shape, 
the  first  inode  must  be  followed.  For 
actual  details,  see  directions  for  Fowl, 
Boned.  Wo  wrould  just  add  a note  of 
warning  with  respect  to  the  breast ; it 
is  easy  enough  to  bone  until  the  part  is 
reached  just  where  the  breast-bone  is 
most  prominent  ; there  the  difficulty 
consists  in  removing  the  flesh  without 
tearing  the  skin,  and  it  is  sometimes 
easier  to  leave  a bit  of  this  bone  in  the 
meat,  as  it  can  be  better  removed  after- 
wards. Then,  as  to  tire  wungs : if  the 
turkey  be  small,  leave  the  bones,  ex- 
cepit  the  chief  bone  ; but  if  large,  leave 
only  the  third,  thin  bone.  As  to  the 
legs : the  thigh  bono  and  leg  bone, 
half-way  down  the  drumstick  bone, 
should  be  sawn  off;  the  rest  may  -he 
left,  and  will  help  to  keep  the  bird  in 
shape  after  filling  and  trussing. 

Supposing  the  turkey  is  to  bo  filled 
with  a tongue,  that  must  be  boiled  and 
nicely  trimmed  first,  then  placed  so 
that  tire  bend  of  the  tongue  comes  under 
the  prominent  part  of  the  breast.  The 
vacant  places  are  then  filled  with  force- 
meat, and  it  is  necessary  that  no  hollows 
are  left,  or  the  skin  of  the  turkey  is 
more  likely  to  burst  in  the  cooking. 

Turkey,  Braisecl.— An  old  bird 
will  not  be  so  good  as  a young  one,  but 
it  will  be  better  braised  than  roasted’. 
Pluck  the  turkey,  and  prepare  it  by 
trussing  as  for  boiling.  Put  some 
slices  of  bacon  on  the  breast,  and  lay 
the  bird  in  a braising  pan,  on  abed  of 
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sliced  vegetables,  with  a few  strips  of 
fat  ham,  and  tho  giblets,  cleaned,  and 
cut  up ; add  a few  cloves  and  pepper- 
corns, and  a good  bunch  of  herbs.  Put 
in  a glass  of  sherry,  and  lay  a sheet  of 
buttered  paper  over.  Cover,  and  leave 
for  nearly  half  an  hour ; the  pan  must 
be  often  shaken.  Then  put  in  stock  to 
half  cover  the  turkey.  This  can  be 
No.  3,  or  for  a better  dish  No.  9.  Cook 
for  two  or  three,  to  four  or  five  hours  ; 
the  size  and  age  of  the  bird  will  serve 
as  a guide.  When  done,  glaze  the 
breast,  after  taking  the  bacon  off,  and 
finish  off  in  the  usual  way.  If  cinders 
have  been  used  (or  if  an  ordinary  stew- 
pan  has  been  substituted,  and  the  bird 
cooked  in  a moderate  oven),  it  ought  to 
be  brown  enough;  if  not,  use  a sala- 
mander before  glazing.  Skim  and  re- 
duce the  gravy  and  thicken  it  with 
roux.  It  can  be  poured  off  before 
taking  up  the  bird,  if  the  pan  be 
drawn  back  from  the  fire,  as  it  takes 
some  little  time  to  finish  off.  Pour  a 
little  on  the  dish,  unless  some  garnisli 
is  prepared  separately,  then  serve  all  in 
a tureen.  The  giblets  may  be  added 
to  the  stock-pot,  if  not  wanted  for 
another  dish. 

Turkey,  Braised,  Plain.— 

Omit  the  wine,  and  add  to  the  bird  any 
plain  stock,  as  No.  1 or  2,  or  No.  10 
will  do,  if  coloured  and  enriched  with 
a morsel  of  beef  extract.  Proceed  as 
directed  until  the  turkey  is  done,  then 
dish  it — no  glazing  is  required — and 
pass  all  the  gravy  and  vegetables 
through  a sieve ; boil  up,  and  season,  and 
put  in  a little  brown  thickening  ; pour 
some  over  tho  turkey,  and  serve  the  rest 
separately.  Prepare  some  carrots  and 
onions,  with  celery  if  obtainable,  by 
stewing  or  braising  ; place  these  about 
the  dish,  with  the  giblets  cut  up  small, 
in  little  heaps  between ; or  the  latter 
will  make  another  dish  ; then  little 
piles  of  cooked  ham,  or  tiny  sausages, 
may  be  substituted. 

Turkey,  Braised,  Served 
Cold.— If  possiblo,  let  tho  turkey  get 
cool  in  tho  liquor  ; it  will  then  be  of 
much  better  flavour,  and  retain  more 


moisture.  It  should  be  wiped  and  put 
on  a clean  dish  for  serving,  and  left 
until  cold  beforo  tho  finishing  touches 
are  given.  It  may  be  coated  with 
white  sauce,  and  treated  like  a boiled 
turkey  ; or  may  be  glazed  and  nicely 
garnished  or  masked  in  any  of  the  ways 
usual  for  roasted  turkey. 

Turkey  Giblets,  Fricasseed. 

— Required  : giblets,  butter,  seasoning, 
stock,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  exclusive  of 
giblets,  about  8d.  or  9d. 

Take  one  set  of  turkey  giblets  ; these 
consist  of  the  wings,  thefeet,  the  gizzard, 
the  liver,  tho  head,  and  the  neck.  Clean 
them  ali  carefully,  skin  and  trim  the 
feet,  skin  the  gizzard  and  divide  it  into 
quarters,  cut  the  neck  into  four  pieces, 
and  the  wings  and  legs  each  into  two 
pieces  ; skin,  split,  and  clean  the  head, 
and  slice  the  liver.  Dissolve  two  ounces 
of  butter  in  a stewpan  and  put  in  tho 
giblets,  together  with  a small  bunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  another  of 
basib  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Fry 
these  ingredients  gently  till  they 
are  lightly  browned.  Pour  over  them 
a pint  of  stock,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  done  enough.  Lift  them 
out,  skim,  and  strain  tho  gravy,  and 
thicken  it  with  a small  quantity  of 
brown  roux.  Put  back  the  giblets  for 
a few  minutes’  further  simmering; 
arrange  them  neatly  in  the  centre  of  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  over.  Any 
sort  of  vegetables  may  be  served  with 
this  dish.  Time,  about  two  hours. 
Ordinary  stock,  as  No.  1 or  2,  does  for 
a plain  dish,  but  No.  4 will  make  it 
very  superior. 

Turkey  Giblets  with  Tur- 
nips and  Onions.  — Required: 
giblets,  bacon,  gravy,  turnips,  onions, 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.,  exclusive  of  giblets. 

Prepare  the  giblets  as  above.  Take 
half  a pound  of  streaky  bacon,  and  cut  it 
into  convenient-sized  pieces.  Fry  these 
until  they  are  lightly  browned.  Lift 
them  out,  then  put  in  thegiblets,  andfry 
them  lightly.  Tour  gravy  over  them, 
and  simmer  gently  as  in  the  last  recipe. 
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Cut  three  or  four  large  turnips  to  the 
shape  of  corks,  and  peel  six  or  eight 
button  onions.  Put  them  intd  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  drain  and  dry 
(hem,  fry  them  in  one  ounce  of  butter 
till  they  are  lightly  browned,  and  put 
them  aside.  Skim,  strain,  and  thicken 
the  gravy  in  which  the  giblets  arc 
stewed,  and  put  in  with  the  bacon  the 
fried  vegetables  soon  enough  for  them 
to  bo  sufficiently  dressed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  meat.  They  will  require 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
according  to  age  and  size.  Arrange 
the  giblets  neatly  in  the  centre  of  a 
hot  dish,  put  the  vegetables  round 
them,  pour  the  gravy  over,  and  serve 
very  hot.  The  wings  only  of  turkeys 
are  often  stewed  in  this  way.  Pota- 
toes may  be  served  with  this  dish  ; or 
a border  of  macaroni  or  rice  ; a puree 
of  carrots  is  also  suitable. 

Turkey,  Hashed,  d la  Dela- 
ville.  ■—  "Required  : the  legs  of  a 
turkey,  a puree  as  below,  gravy,  wine, 
rice,  and  croutons  as  under.  Cost, 
.about  Is.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  turkey. 

Skin  and  cut  the  meat  of  the  legs  into 
slices ; put  between  them  some  slices 
of  cooked  forcemeat ; place  in  the  form 
of  a roll,  and  lay  in  a baking  tin  to 
just  hold  it;  cover  with  a buttered 
paper  after  moistening  with  stock,  and 
heat  in  the  oven,  over  a tin  of  hot 
water.  For  the  puree,  put  two  ounces 
of  butter,  two  tomatoes,  half  a glass  of 
sherry,  a teaspoonful  of  white  vinegar, 
a chopped  shalot,  and  a pinch  each  of 
salt,  sugar,  and  pepper  into  a sauce- 
pan. Boil  to  a pulp,  sieve,  and  return 
to  the  pan  with  a teaspoonful  of  rice 
flour.  Boil  up,  and  then  beat  in  a 
raw  egg,  yolk  only.  Have  a long 
crouton,  hollowed  in  the  centre ; put 
the  turkey  roll  on  it,  and  pour  the 
puree  over.  Garnish  with  a few  fancy 
croutons.  Put  some  boiled  rice  on 
both  sides  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
gravy  from  the  turkey  over  ; reduce  it 
well,  only  a little  is  wanted.  Then 
sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley,  and 
serve  as  an  entree  for  a plain  dinner. 

The  legs  of  a couple  of  fowls  may 


bo  sorved  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
meat  from  the  back  of  a nicely-cooked 
rabbit  is  equally  nice.  (See  recipes 
under  Fowl.) 

Turkey,  Minced.  — Supposing 
the  best  of  the  bird  to  have  been 
eaten,  take  any  flesh  that  may  be 
left,  and  cut  it  in  little  dice.  Any 
that  cannot  be  so  cut  may  be  scraped 
from  the  bones.  If  the  giblets  be  left 
from  the  gravy,  they  will  probably 
yield  further  flavour  by  stewing  them 
in  stock  or  water  with  the  bones.  In 
any  case,  a nice  gravy  must  form  the 
foundation  {nee  recipes)  ; the  bits  of 
skin  and  gristle  from  the  meat  will 
help.  If  any  sauce,  as  celery  or 
oyster,  bo  left  over,  put  it  in  the 
gravy,  making  a brown  or  white 
mince,  according  to  the  materials  at 
hand.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  the 
meat  that  was  scraped  off,  and  some 
roux;  put  in  the  dice-shaped  pieces, 
and  let  them  heat  through.  Flavour 
with  nice  store  sauce,  ketchup,  or 
herbs.  If  a very  good  mince  be  re- 
quired, a little  wine,  with  a morsel  of 
extract  of  meat  or  glaze  will  be 
wanted.  A little  cooked  ham  or  bacon 
will  improve  it  for  most  tastes.  If 
liked,  pass  all  the  moat  through  a 
mincer.  A hash  may  be  made  as 
above,  but  the  meat  is  then  to  be  sliced 
evenly,  both  with  regard  to  size  and 
thickness.  Garnish  the  dish  nicely 
with  croutons,  lemons,  or  little  sau- 
sages. Cost,  variable. 

Turkey,  Potted.—  Required:  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  raw  turkey, 
ten  ounces  of  cooked,  lean  ham  and  fat 
bacon  mixed,  a teaspoonful  of  fresh 
parsley,  chopped  small,  half  as  much 
thyme,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne,  ground 
mace,  and  powdered  bay  leaf,  pepper 
to  taste,  two  ounces  of  butter,  half  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  a tablespoonful  of 
lemon  j uice,  and  a little  strong  white 
stock,  and  some  slices  of  bacon  in 
addition  to  the  above.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Prepare  the  meat  as  directed  for 
Potted  Meat.  Add  the  liquid  in- 
gredients last ; of  the  stock  made 
from  the  bones,  not  more  than  a 
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gill  will  bo  wanted.  Line  a buttered 
jar  with  raw  bacon,  all  fat,  and  in 
the  thinnest  possible  slices;  fill  up 
with  the  mixture,  and  finish  off  as 
directed  for  Teurinr  of  Grouse,  p.  422, 
allowing  about  an  hour  and  a half 
for  the  cooking.  This  is  good  for 
breakfast,  a picnic,  or  other  outdoor 
festivities— fowl  taking  the  place  of 
turkey — or  for  making  a pile  of  sand- 
wiches for  a Christmas  party.  For  a 
very  superior  dish  of  the  sort,  the 
meat  may  bo  put  in  the  jar  in 
alternate  layers  with  truffled  sausage 
meat;  the  latter  layers  half  an  inch, 
and  the  former  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Or  in  place  of  the  truffled  sausage 
meat,  pork,  veal,  or  beef  can  be  used, 
according  to  the  kind  of  dish  required  : 
veal  produces  a delicate  dish  ; pork  ox- 
beef  is  more  savoury. 

Turkey  Poult,  to  Roast.— 

The  turkey  poult  or  young  tin-key  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  fully- 
grown  bird,  as  it  is  most  easily  ob- 
tained in  summer  and  autumn,  when 
the  large  turkeys  ai-e  out  of  season. 
The  young  ones  may  be  said  to  be  in 
season  whenever  they  are  large  enough 
to  be  used.  They  may  be  roasted 
in  the  same  way  as  a fully-grown 
bird.  It  is  not  usual  to  fill  them  with 
forcemeat,  though  some  epicures,  re- 
gardless of  expense,  are  partial  to 
them  when  truffled.  Tongue,  bacon, 
or  sausages  are  generally  sent  to  table 
with  them.  Turkey  poults  are  some- 
times trussed  with  the  head  tucked 
under  the  wing,  and  the  legs  twisted 
under  like  a duck.  Unlike  the  grown 
bird,  the  feet  may  be  left  on,  though 
the  claws  must  bo  cut  off.  A turkey 
poult  should  be  put  down  to  a clear 
fire,  liberally  basted,  and  when  done 
enough  should  be  served  on  a dish 
garnished  with  watercress.  Brown 
gravy  and  bread  sauce  should  be  sent 
to  table  with  it.  A turkey  poult 
braised  is  an  excellent  dish.  If  boiled, 
serve  in  the  same  way  as  a fowl. 
Time,  according  to  size.  To  roast, 
about  an  hour  and  a half ; more  or  less 
as  required. 


Turkey,  Roasted.— There  are 
several  methods  /if  preparing  a turkey 
for  roasting.  The  bird  may  be  simply 
trussed  like  a fowl,  and  roasted  with- 
out being  stuffed  at  all,  and  will  be 
found  excellent,  the  pure  flavour  of 
the  bird  being  then  presented  un- 
mixed with  any  taste  that  does  not 
belong  to  it.  When  dressed  in  this 
way  it  should  lie  served  on  a dish  t 
garnished  with  watercress,  and  sent 
to  table  with  gravy.  The  usual  way  ’’ 
of  serving  roast  turkey,  however,  is 
to  stuff  it  either  w-ith  veal  forcemeat,  < 
chestnuts,  or  sausage  meat,  and  to  = 
send  it  to  table  accompanied  by  a 
string  of  sausages,  bread  sauce,  and 
brown  gravy,  or  chestnut  sauce. 
Hack,  draw,  singe,  and  truss  the 
turkey.  Tie  a buttered  paper  over 
the  breast,  and  hang  the  bird  befoi-e 
a clear  fire.  Baste  frequently  whilst 
it  is  being  roasted.  Unless  this  point 
is  attended  to  the  meat  will  be  dry  • 
anti  tasteless.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  bird  is  taken’  down,  remove  - 
the  paper,  dredge  a little  flour  over 
the  breast,  and  baste  it  well  with 
butter.  This  will  make  f lie  froth 
stronger  than  if  dripping  is  used. 
Let  it  brown  brightly.  Garnish  with 
lemon  and  sausages,  or  forcemeat 
balls.  Servo  very  hot.  Time,  for  a 
turkey  of  ten  or  eleven  pounds,  about 
three  hours,  or  rather  less.  For  larger 
or  smaller,  more  or  less  in  proportion, 
not  only  to  weight,  but  age.  A stuffed 
turkey  would  take  longer  than  an 
unstuffed  one,  even  if  both  weighed 
the  same.  This  is  an  important  point 
in  the  cooking  of  poultry  generally. 

Turkey,  Roasted  (No.  2).— 

For  this,  take  tw-o  sorts  of  forcemeat ; 
one  for  the  breast,  and  the  other  for 
the  body.  For  instance,  they  may-bo 
of  sausage  moat  and  chestnuts;  or  of 
plain  herb  forcemeat,  with  either  of 
the  others  named;  or  a good  ham  or 
veal  stuffing,  with  one  of  mushrooms, 
can  be  used.  The  crop  is  stuffed  m 
the  usual  way,  and  the  body  may  ,e 
filled  in  the  way  ducks  and  geese  are 
stuffed,  or  a roll  of  the  stuffing  may 
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go  in.  At  one  time,  one  sort  of 
stuffing  was  usual  in  the  breast ; now 
two  or  three  are  sometimes  employed. 
The  idea  is  that  those  who  do  not  care 
for  one,  may  like  the  other — supposing 
two  distinct  kinds,  one  of  a mild 
nature  like  chestnut,  the  other  well 
flavoured  with  herbs  ; but  the  flavours 
become  more  or  less  blended  in  the 
cooking,  and  the  argument  has  little 
weight.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
elaborate  customs  of  the  day,  and  the 
craving  for  something  new,  gave  rise 
to  the  fashion.  The  recipe  which 
follows  is  a good  one  of  this  kind. 

Turkey,  Roasted  (No.  3).— 

This  is  a very  rich  dish.  A fine  bird 
should  be  chosen,  and  the  breast-bone 
taken  out,  excepting  just  at  the  point. 
Fill  the  body  with  veal  sausage  meat 
mixed  with  oysters  (sec  recipe  under 
Forcemeats),  and  stuff  the  breast  with 
a creamy  chestnut  forcemeat.  Use 
strings  and  skewers  to  make  tho  bird 
a good  shape,  and  cover  it  entirely 
with  greased  paper  ; also  lay  sliced 
bacon  on  the  breast.  "When  the  bird 
is  cooked  dish  it,  and  garnish  with 
fried  oysters  and  small  sausages  (made 
from  the  farce  used  for  the  filling). 
Send  good  oyster  sauce  to  table,  or  a 
nice  brown  gravy,  just  as  preferred. 
Brown  sauce  is  also  suitable. 

Turkey,  Rolled.— Required  : a 
turkey,  forcemeat,  bacon,  sauce,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  lb.  inclusive. 

This  may  be  described  asa  simplified 
galantine,  and  many  may  succeed  in 
making  it  who  would  fail  in  the 
attempt  to  bone  a whole  turkey.  Cut  a 
young  turkey  down  the  middle  into  two 
parts,  remove  the  bones  without  injur- 
ing the  skin,  lay  the  pieces  flat  on  the 
table — skin  downwards — and  spread 
over  each  a layer  of  good  forcemeat 
or  sausage  meat  an  inch  thick.  Roll 
them  up  like  a sausage,  cover  with  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  tie  this  on  with 
twine.  Cook  tho  rolls  in  stock  to  half 
cover  them.  Rolled  turkey  may  be 
eaten  hot  or  cold.  If  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot, 
put  the  rolls  on  a hot  dish,  remove  tho 
twine,  strain  and  thicken  the  sauce, 


pour  part  of  it  over  the  meat,  and  send 
the  rest  to  table  in  a tureen.  It 
cold,  it  may  be  just  glazed  and  gar- 
nished plainly,  or  it  can  be  finished 
like  a Galantine.  With  regard  to 
the  ti’eatment  of  the  wings  in  ihe 
above  recipe,  remove  (he  largo  bone 
only  (cutting  the  rest  off  at  starting)  ; 
do  the  same  with  the  legs ; then  draw 
the  rest  inside.  Cut  oft' then  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  legs  and  wings 
that  were  removed,  and  put  the  bits 
of  meat  about  amongst  the  forcemeat. 
Should  those  parts  look  unsightly 
when  cooked,  i.c.  where  drawn  in, 
endeavour  to  hide  them  with  the  gar- 
nish. If  by  chance  they  get  torn, 
draw  them  together  with  a needle  and 
thread.  Time,  according  to  size.  The 
cooking  should  be  gentle. 

Turkey,  Stewed.— Required : a 
young  turkey,  stock,  and  seasoning, 
sausage  meat,  bacon,  butter,  wine, 
sauce  as  below,  and  a vegetable  puree  ; 
celery,  haricots,  &e.  Cost,  about  10s. 

Mix  the  sausage  meat,  about  two 
pounds,  with  a couple  of  shalots  chop- 
ped, a little  nutmeg,  and  a spoonful  or 
two  of  stock  ; this  helps  it  to  cut  firmly 
when  cooked.  Brown  the  bird  in  a 
stewpan  (that  just  takes  it)  in  the 
butter  and  slice  of  bacon  cut  up  ; add 
a bunch  of  herbs,  some  sliced  vege- 
tables of  the  usual  sort,  a teaspoonful 
of  w hite  peppercorns,  and  some  liquor 
from  boiled  w'hite  meat  or  poultry  ; a 
calf’s  foot  is  a good  addition,  that  and 
the  liquor  will  make  good  soup  next 
day.  Simmer  slowly  for  two  hours,  or 
more.  A short  time  before  serving, 
take  some  of  the  pot  liquor ; cool  it 
rapidly  by  plunging  the  vessel  into 
cold  water  ; put  a pint  and  a half  in  a 
saucepan,  with  a good  spoonful  each  of 
sherry  and  mushroom  catsup,  thicken 
with  brown  roux,  and  add  salt  to 
taste.  Boil  up,  and  pour  some  over 
the  turkey ; serve  the  rest  in  a boat. 
The  giblets  may  be  stewed  with  the 
bird,  and  served  as  a separate  dish,  or 
left  in  the  soup.  (See  Girlet  Sour.) 
Servo  the  vegetable  puree  in  a separate 
dish. 
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This  is  inexpensive,  and  will  be  liked 
by  thoso  who  find  braised  or  roasted 
turkey  somewhat  rich,  and  yet  com- 
plain that  a boiled  one  is  insipid,  as 
many  people  do. 

If  only  the  breast  bo  stuffed,  less 
sausage  meat  is  wanted  ; the  above  is 
intended  for  the  body  also. 

Turkey,  Stuffed  with 
Chicken. — Required;  a turkey,  a 
chicken,  sausage  meat,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  from  Is.  per  pound  upwards. 

Bone  a young  chicken  without  in- 
juring the  skin.  Draw  the  legs  and 
wings  inside,  fill  the  body  with  freshly- 
made  nicely-seasoned  sausage  meat, 
and  make  it  round  and  compact  in 
form.  Put  it  inside  a boned  turkey  ; 
fill  all  the  empty  spaces  with  sausage 
meat,  and  truss  the  turkey  firmly, 
restoring  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
its  original  form.  Cover  with  buttered 
paper,  and  put  it  down  before  a clear 
fire,  though  at  some  distance  from  it. 
Baste  liberally,  and  roast  very  slowly, 
or  the  outside  of  the  turkey  will  be 
done  enough  before  the  heat  has  pene- 
trated to  the  interior  of  the  chicken. 
In  carving  the  turkey  slices  should  be 
cut  across  the  breast,  so  that  each 
guest  may  have  a share  of  turkey, 
chicken,  and  forcemeat.  Time,  three 
hours  or  more. 

Another  way. — Let  the  chicken  be 
boned,  and  put  inside  it  a calf’s  tongue, 
salted,  boiled,  and  skinned.  See  that 
it  is  nicely  trimmed  about  the  root  be- 
fore it  is  used ; fill  up  the  vacant 
spaces  with  forcemeat,  and  use  force- 
meat also  between  the  chicken  and 
turkey.  Leave  no  gaps  anywhere. 
This  may  be  served  hot,  with  the  usual 
sauces  and  gravies.  It  makes,  too,  a 
famous  cold  dish  for  a large  party.  It 
is  excellent  if  covered  with  good  white 
sauce,  thick  bechamel,  or  chaudfroid, 
then  coated  with  aspic,  and  nicely  gar- 
nished. {See  also  recipes  for  Iced 
Sauces.)  Many  excellent  varieties  of 
garnish  may  be  evolved  from  them. 
Instead  of  roasting,  boil  the  turkey, 
or  braise  it.  If  the  former,  the  stock 
must  not  be  quite  boiling  when  it  goes 


in,  and  it  should  be  tied  in  a clean 
cloth,  after  the  buttered  paper  is 
wrapped  round.  Do  not  take  it  up 
until  the  stock  is  cool. 

Turkey,  Stuffed  with  Tongue. 

— Required  : a turkey,  forcemeat,  a 
tongue  and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  per  pound,  inclusive. 

This  is  a favourite  supper  dish  and  is 
very  handsome  in  appearance ; it  is  also 
easily  carved.  A plump  turkey  must 
be  boned,  and  the  empty  spaces,  legs, 
&c. , filled  with  forcemeat.  The  tongue 
is  then  put  in.  ( See  Turkey,  Boned  ; 
also  Turkey,  Stuffed  with  Chicken, 
in  which  directions  for  cooking  are 
given.)  The  time  for  this  varies,  but 
only  enough  to  cook  the  turkey,  and 
heat  the  tongue  through  is  required,  as 
that  is  in  every  case  to  be  first  cooked 
until  done.  We  mention  this,  because 
we  have  known  instances  where  a large 
raw  tongue  has  been  put  in,  and  the 
bird  cooked  for  an  hour  and  a half  or 
two  hours,  with  the  result  which  may 
readily  be  imagined  on  a moment’s 
thought.  Now,  the  exact  sort  of 
stuffing  depends  upon  circumstances. 
If  expense  is  no  object,  and  the  garnish 
is  to  be  of  an  elaborate  nature,  truffled 
forcemeat,  or  some  other  rich  one 
should  be  chosen.  But  for  ordinary 
occasions,  sausage  meat,  or  a veal 
stuffing,  without  suet,  will  answer  the 
purpose ; and  if  the  dish  be  simply 
masked  with  white  sauce,  and  gar- 
nished with  lemons  and  parsley,  and 
a few  fancy  shapes  of  cooked  vege- 
tables (not  forgetting  beetroot),  it  will 
taste  good,  and  give  satisfaction.  For 
all  such  dishes  a little  aspic  jelly 
should,  however,  be  used  when  ob- 
tainable. (See  recipes  for  Galantines 
of  Fowl  and  Veal.) 

Turkey,  Truffled.— There  is  no 
dish  more  highly  esteemed  than  a 
truffled  turkey.  The  easiest,  and  per- 
haps in  the  end  the  most  satisfactory, 
way  of  getting  one,  is  to  procure  it 
from  France  (through  a first-class 
poulterer),  ready  fattened,  stuffed 
with  truffles,  and  ready  for  the  spit. 
It  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  winter’s 
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journey,  as  birds  so  stuffed  are  always 
kept  for  several  days  after,  to  allow  the 
perfume  of  the  truffles  to  penetrate  the 
flesh.  The  cost  of  a turkey  thus  pre- 
pared will  vary  from  two  or  three 
guineas  to  five  guineas.  Fine  fresh 
truffles  are,  however,  so  expensive, 
that  mushrooms  or  chestnuts  are  often 
substituted  for  them,  pounded  with 
bacon  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  a 
turkey  thus  prepared  will  prove  to 
most  people  quite  as  acceptable  as  if 
really  truffled.  When  it  is  prefeired, 
however,  that  the  turkey  should  bo 
stuffed  with  truffles  at  home,  procure 
a young,  plump,  freshly-killed  hen 
turkey.  Take  a pound  and  a half  of 
truffles  for  a moderate-sized  bird,  and 
two  pounds  for  a large  one.  Smell 
them,  and  reject  any  that  are  mouldy. 
Wash  them  carefully,  and  scrub  with  a 
soft  brush  till  not  a particle  of  earth  or 
grit  remains  upon  them.  Cut  about  a 
pound  of  the  truffles  into  balls  an  inch 
i and  a half  in  diameter.  Pound  the 
rest  with  the  trimmings  to  a smooth 
paste,  adding  an  equal  weight  of  fat 
bacon.  The  bacon  should  be  rasped 
and  pounded  separately,  then  mixed 
with  the  pounded  truffles,  and  the 
forcemeat  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper  only.  When  the  forcemeat  is 
quite  smooth,  mix  the  whole  truffles 
with  it,  and  put  the  preparation  into 
the  body  of  the  turkey.  Let  it  hang 
for  five  or  six  days  after  it  is  stuffed, 
and  when  it  is  to  be  roasted,  lay  a slice 
of  fat  bacon  upon  the  breast,  and  a 
piece  of  buttered  paper  over  that,  and 
baste  liberally  whilst  it  is  before  the 
fire.  If  it  is  wished  that  truffle  sauce 
should  accompany  this  dish,  a few 
may  be  put  aside  for  the  purpose. 
Truffled  turkey  is  so  rich  that  it  is  often 
served  with  no  accompaniment  in  the 
way  of  sauces.  Bread  sauce  is  liked 
by  some,  but,  properly  speaking,  no 
rival  flavour  should  approach  the 
truffle.  When  fresh  truffles  are  not  to 
be  had,  use  bottled  ones.  Truffled 
capons  may  be  had  from  a guinea ; 
these  are  useful  for  small  families.  The 
dealers  in  high-class  comestibles,  as 
well  as  poulterers,  in  London  and  else- 


where, do  a large  trade  in  them  during 
the  Christmas  festivities. 

Turkey,  Truffled  Economic- 
ally.— Required  : a turkey,  truffles, 
chestnuts,  and  veal  forcemeat  as  below. 
Cost,  exclusive  of  truffles,  about  Is. 
per  pound. 

Take  a freshly-killed,  plump  young 
turkey.  If  large,  half  a pound  of  fine 
fresh  truffles  will  be  required  for  it ; if 
small,  a quarter  or  a third  of  a pound 
will  be  sufficient.  Wash  and  scrub  the 
truffles  carefully,  as  in  the  preceding 
recipe,  drain  and  dry  them,  and  cut 
them  into  thin  slices  without  peeling 
them.  Boil  or  roast  some  fine,  sound 
chestnuts ; the  quantity  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  turkey.  There 
must  be  sufficient  with  the  truffles  to 
fill  the  body  of  the  bird.  Before  boiling 
them,  make  a little  cut  in  the  outer  skin 
of  each  nut  to  keep  it  from  bursting.  Lot 
them  boil  until  quite  tender.  Skim  them, 
mix  the  sliced  truffles  with  them  ; then 
fill  the  body  of  the  bird  with  the  mix- 
ture, and  let  the  turkey  hang  for  two 
or  throe  days  in  a cool,  airy  situation. 
On  the  day  that  it  is  to  be  dressed  fill 
the  crop  of  tho  bird  with  good  veal 
forcemeat,  truss  it  firmly,  tie  a buttered 
paper  over  the  breast,  and  roast  it  be- 
fore a clear  fire.  A turkey  prepared 
as  above  will  bo  sufficiently  flavoured 
with  truffles  to  satisfy  most  people; 
indeed,  all  but  those  who  are  exces- 
sively fond  of  truffles.  Time,  an  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours  and  a half, 
according  to  size.  ( See  recipes  in 

Forcemeats.) 

Turkey,  to  Truss  for  Roast- 
iug-. — Pluck,  singe,  and  draw  the 
bird  ; mind  that  the  gall,  bladder  is 
not  broken  ; a hook  is  useful  for  the 
purpose.  A little  care  will  enable  the 
operator  to  take  out  the  entrails  in 
a cleanly  manner.  Wash  and  dry  the 
liver  and  gizzard,  the  latter  being  pre- 
pared as  for  Giblet  Pie.  Cut  the  feet 
off,  and  draw  the  strings  or  sinews 
from  the  legs.  To  do  this  sometimes 
is  difficult.  The  best  way  is  to  hang 
the  bird  by  the  thin  end  ’of  each  leg, 
separately,  to  a hook  in  the  ceiling,  then 
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to  pull  hard,  holding  the  leg  firmly. 
Next  cut  oh  the  head  and  nock  close  to 
the  body  ; leave  plenty  of  skin  to  turn 
over  the  hack.  Put  the  legs  in  boiling 
water,  then  peel  off  the  rqfugh  skin. 
Next  put  in  the  forcemeat,  and  sew  the 
neck  over  the  hack,  or  use  small 
skewers.  Press  the  legs  close  to  the 
body,  turn  the  points  of  the  wings  over 
the  back  ; put  the  liver  through  one 
pinion,  and  the  gizzard  through  the 
other.  Cut  a slit  in  the  apron,  and 
pnt  the  nose  through.  Truss  the  bird 
very  firmly ; one  skewer  is  wanted 
through  the  legs  ; another  through  the 
middle  to  confine  the  wings ; and  a 
third  near  the  end  of  the  merry-thought., 
under  the  wings.  These  will  prevent 
the  weight  of  the  stuffing,  &c.,  making 
it  turn  irregularly  on  the  spit.  Cover 
the  breast,  also  the  liver  and  gizzard, 
with  plenty  of  well-buttered  paper. 
Pass  string  across  the  back  of  the 
turkey,  tw’isting  it  round  the  points  of 
the  skewers  in  a crossed  direction.  In 
a very  large  bird,  put  a fourth  skewer 
through  the  ends  of  the  legs,  and  pnt 
in  the  first  and  second  skew'ers  before 
stuffing  it.  The  backbone  should  bo 
heaten  flat ; and  if  the  breastbone  be 
so  treated,  place  a thick  cloth  first  over 
it,  then  use  a stout  rolling-pin.  (See 
remarks  on  this  subject  under  Goose, 
to  Truss.) 

Wheatears.  — These  should  be 
cooked  the  day  they  are  killed.  Pick, 
singe,  and  draw  them,  and  cook  by 
passing  a skewer  through.  Then  bake 
or  roast,  broil  or  grill ; they  will  take 
but  ten  minutes  if  well  basted  with 
butter.  They  are  sometimes  coated 
with  egg  and  bread-crumbs  before 
cooking.  Gravy  improves  them,  and 
bread  sauce  and  fried  crumbs  are  often 
served  with  them.  Thoy  may  bo 
mixed  with  other  birds  for  a pie  or 
pate. 

Widgeon. — The  common  widgeon 
is  plentiful  in  Britain  during  winter. 
The  flesh  is  good  for  tho  table.  The 
American  widgeon  forms  also  an  es- 
teemed food.  It  breeds  chiefly  in  the. 


northern  parts  of  America,  and  is  com- 
mon in  winter  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States, and  in  the  rice-grounds. 

Widgeon,  Roasted.— Bub  the 

breast  of  the  widgeon  with  the  liver 
till  it  is  red.  Truss  it  securely,  and 
put  it  dowm  before  a clear  fire.  Flour 
it,  and  baste  frequently  till  done. 
Serve  on  toast  in  a dish,  and  send  the 
gravy  to  table  with  it.  It  is  generally 
preferred  that  a widgeon  should  be 
underdressed.  If  liked,  it  may  be 
stuffed  with  the  liver  pounded  and 
mixed  with  a few  bread-crumbs,  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  lemon  rind, 
and  bound  together  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  Time  to  roast  the  widgeon,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; if  liked  well  done, 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 

Widgeon  are  often  treated  just  like 
wild  ducks  and  teal,  orange  gravy 
being  served  with  them.  A very  good 
hash  may  be  made  from  a roasted  wid- 
geon ; the  gravy  should  be  flavoured 
with  sherry  and  orange  j nice,  or  a salmi 
of  the  usual  kind  may  be  prepared. 
Cost  from  a shilling  each,  but  very 
uncertain. 

Wild  Duck,  Fillets  of.-Be- 

quired  : the  fillets  from  tho  breast  and 
sides  of  a wild  duck,  toast,  gravy,  or 
sauce,  and  an  orange  salad  and  garnish 
as  below.  Cost,  about  3s. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  breast  only 
is  eaten  at  table,  this  is  a very  good 
way  of  serving  the  duck.  The  fillets 
should  be  nicely  arranged  on  the  toast, 
and  a garnish  of  lemons  or  oranges  put 
on  the  dish.  Orange  gravy  or  brown 
sauce  should  be  served  in  a boat,  and 
an  orange  salad  is  always  a suitable 
addition,  though  it  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

Wild  Duck,  Hashed.  — Bc- 

quired  : tho  remains  of  a duck,  gravy, 
or  sauce,  and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.,  or  rather  more. 

Supposing  the  fillets  to  have  been 
served  as  above  detailed,  take  the  rest  of 
the  bird  and  joint  it.,  then  heat  it  in 
any  sauce  or  gravy  that  may  be  left 
over,  or  make  a little  of  a suitable  soit 
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for  the  purpose.  Claret  or  port  is  a 
suitable  addition  to  such  gravies  and 
sauces.  Wild  duck  makes  a good  salmi. 

Wild  Suck,  with  Oranges, 

— Acquired  : wild  duck,  orange  salad, 
brown  gravy,  port,  orange  juice,  roux, 
glaze,  and  other  adjuncts  as  below. 
Cost,  variable. 

An  orange  salad  is  one  of  the  best 
adjuncts  to  a wild  duck  when  nicely 
roasted.  A good  brown  gravy  should 
bo  served  also,  well  flavoured  with 
orange  juice  and  port,  about  half  a gill 
of  each  to  a pint  of  gravy;  a thicken- 
ing of  roux  should  he  added,  and  a bit 
of  glaze.  Stock  such  as  No.  5 may 
form  the  foundation.  Better  still  is 
good  brown  sauco  with  a flavouring  of 
orange,  or  lemon  or  lime  juice  will 
servo  equally  well,  and  some  good 
port ; or  claret,  with  a morsel  of 
currant  jelly,  may  ho  substituted. 
Wild  ducks  are  objected  to  by  many, 
on  account  of  their  fishiness.  Their 
cost  is  uncertain ; about  3s.  per  brace 
is  an  average  price  when  very  plentiful, 
hut  they  arc  often  much  higher  in 
scarce  seasons. 

Wild  Duck,  B>oa,sted.  — The 

main  points  to  be  observed  are  to 
keep  the  gravy  well  in  tho  breast,  and 
not  to  over-cook  the  bird.  It  must 
he  most  carefully  plucked  and  drawn. 
The  insido  should  ho  wiped  out,  the 
head  and  neck  cut  off ; the  foot  scalded, 
and  placed  like  a tame  duck’s  ; or  by 
some  they  arc  trussed  like  the  feet  of  a 
fowl.  Tim  duck  is  put  close  to  a sharp 
tiro  for  a few  minutc3,  that  tho  gravy 
may  ho  kept  in  ; it  is  thou  to  ho  hasted 
plentifully  with  butter  until  done. 
Froth  it  well,  and  serve  with  gravy  or 
sauce.  (See  recipes.)  A lemon  cut 
through  should  he  sent  to  table.  The 
carver  often  likes  to  dip  one  half  into 
ealt,  and  tho  other  into  cayenne,  and 
squeeze  tho  two  portions  together  into 
the  breast,  after  scoring  it  in  a few 
places.  A glass  of  port  is  next  poured 
in,  and  the  breast  becomes  a perfect 
bonne-louche.  A caution  respecting  this 
process  may  be  given.  Take  care  in 
squeezing  the  lemon  to  hold  it  close 


to  tho  bird,  and  mind  that  none  is 
“ squirted  ” into  the  eyes,  or,  owing  to 
the  pepper,  it  will  cause  a good  deal  of 
suffering.  Time,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  on  an  average  to  roast  a wild 
duck.  Cost,  from 2s.  each  on  an  average. 

Wild  Duck  (American  way).— 
The  bird  is  well  seasoned  inside  and 
out  with  salt  and  popper,  and  stuffed 
with  bread  well  buttered,  and  soaked 
until  soft  in  hot  water.  It  is 
hasted  for  a few  minutes  with  slightly 
salted  water,  in  which  an  onion  has 
been  soaked,  to  take  away  tho  fishy 
flavour.  It  is  finished  off  by  bast- 
ing with  butter.  The  gravy  is 
made  from  the  giblets,  thickened  and 
flavoured  with  black  currant  jelly, 
port,  and  cayenne.  Tho  fishy  taste 
can  also  he  taken  away  as  directed  for 
Wild  Fowl,  Boasted. 

Wild  Duck,  Stewed,  — Be- 

quired:  a duck,  vegetables,  seasoning, 
butter,  stock,  cream,  milk,  thickening, 
&c.,  as  under.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Parboil  tho  duck  for  ten  minutes, 
with  a bit  of  carrot  and  onion  in 
its  body,  then  drain,  and  remove 
the  vegetables;  lay  tho  duck  in  cold 
water  for  a short  time.  Then  joint 
it,  and  season  with  pepper.  Flour 
well,  and  fry  pale  brown  in  hot  butter. 
Put  it  in  a saucepan,  and  cover  with 
stock  that  lias  been  made  from  tho 
giblets  and  a hit  of  veal,  with  vege- 
tables and  herbs ; it  need  not  ho  a 
strong  stock.  Stew  until  done,  from 
twenty  to  forty  minutes.  Skim  the 
gravy,  then  pour  it  off,  and  add  to  half 
a pint  a gill  of  hot  cream  (or  half 
milk)  and  a little  thickening.  Boil  up, 
stir  in  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg,  and  beat 
hard  for  a minute.  Then  put  in  tho 
juice  of  half  an  orange  or  lemon,  last 
thing;  either  should  be  mixed  with 
hot  stock,  and  put  in  gradually  to  the 
rest,  or  it  will  curdle.  This  is  a very 
good  way  of  treating  wild  ducks,  or 
tame  ones  either,  if  they  are  strong  in 
flavour,  as  they  often  are. 

. wild  Duck,  Stuffed.— A stuff- 
ing made  by  soaking  bread-crumbs  in 
port,  then  seasoning  with  cayenne  and 
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salt,  is  old-fashioned,  but  liked  by 
some.  A mixture  of  bread-crumbs  and 
herbs,  in  which  tarragon  predominates, 
may  be  used  ; a little  butter  should  be 
mixed  in  this. 

Wild  Fowl,  Plucking  of.— 

To  remove  the  down  which  adheres  so 
closely  to  the  generality  of  wild  fowl, 
immerse  them,  when  divested  of  their 
feathers,  into  scalding  water.  Have 
ready  some  powdered  resin,  and  rub  it 
over  the  bird  with  the  hand.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  most  effectual  remedy. 

Wild  Fowl,  Roasted. — When 
of  a kind  that  is  usually  impregnated 
with  fishiness  (most  inveterate  when 
they  are  not  fat)  they  may  be  improved 
by  rubbing  with  tarragon  vinegar  a 
few  hours  before  cooking.  In  a hash 
or  salmi,  a little  tarragon  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  but  very  little  only,  or 
the  dish  will  suffer,  owing  to  its 
peculiar  flavour. 

Wild  Fowl,  Truffled,  Santd 

of. — Required : a wild  fowl,  truffle 
parings,  ham,  seasoning,  butter,  wine, 
and  stock  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s.  to 
3s.  6d.,  except  when  very  dear. 

Cut  up  the  bird,  and  put  the  giblets 
in  a stewpan  with  a bit  of  ham,  a 
shalot  or  two,  a mushroom,  a bay 
leaf,  and  an  ounce  of  butter,  with  the 
parings  of  two  or  three  truffles ; fry 
for  a few  minutes,  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  port,  claret,  and  brown  stock 
mixed ; equal  measures  of  each.  Fry 
the  joints  of  the  bird  in  a.  little  butter, 
until  brown.  Strain  the  sauce  over 
them,  after  it  has  simmered  for  two 
hours,  and  been  made  up  to  the 
original  quantity.  Cook  for  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  with  an 
occasional  shake.  Serve  very  hot.  A 
fresh  bird  is  intended  for  this  saute. 

Woodcock. — Like  snipe,  this  bird 
should  be  fat.  The  most  delicate  and 
highly  esteemed  parts  are  the  legs  and 
intestines.  If  over-done,  the  breast  is 
very  poor  eating,  and  those  who  cannot 
eat  under-done  game  should  avoid  the 
woodcock ; to  over-roast  it  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  epicure,  a positive 
cruelty.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  liked  when 


roasted,  or  as  a salmi.  It  needs  very 
careful  cooking,  and  to  be  served  as 
hot  as  possible.  Cost,  uncertain ; about 
5s.  per  brace ; or  may  be  much  more, 
or  a little  less.  Being  so  vaiiable,  no 
“cost”  is  given  in  the  recipes. 

Woodcock  a la  Financiere. — 

Required : birds  and  garnish  as  below. 
This  is  an  expensive  dish.  Take 
three  birds  and  lard  them,  then 
roast  or  braise  them.  If  the  latter,  use 
good  stock ; glaze  them,  and  rest  them 
on  a dish  with  a pyramid  shaped 
eroustade  in  the  centre.  Garnish  with 
financiere  ragout,  some  at  the  base, 
and  some  at  the  point ; bring  the  best 
parts  of  it  into  prominence.  Fasten 
some  here  and  there  between  the  birds 
by  means  of  hatelet  skewers,  and  place 
a handsome  skewer  on  the  top. 

Other  birds  may  be  served  thus. 
Where  expense  has  to  bo  considered, 
various  additions  maybe  made  at  homo 
to  the  ragout  as  bought  ( see  page  216). 
But  the  sauce  used  must  always  be 
good,  otherwise  it  is  better  to  dispense 
with  the  ragofit  altogether  than  to 
mask  it  with  an  indifferent  sauce  ; for 
when  garnish  of  this  description  is 
attempted  all  the  adjuncts  should  be  in 
keeping. 

Woodcock  a la  Lucullus. — 

Roast  the  birds  in  the  usual  waj' ; catch 
the  trail  on  a toast.  While  they  are 
still  under-done  take  them  up,  and 
pour  over  them  a little  melted  butter, 
with  which  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a 
spoonful  of  cream  have  been  mixed ; 
sprinkle  withbread-ciumbs,  and  brown 
before  the  fire,  or  with  a salamander. 
Time,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
altogether. 

Woodcock,  Devilled.  — Re- 
quired : a woodcock,  a devil  mixture, 
wine,  orange  juice,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
oil  or  butter,  and  seasoning  as  under. 
This  method  may  be  followed  in 
dealing  with  any  bird  with  which  the  ' 
trail  is  served.  Take  a woodcock, 
rather  under- roasted  than  otherwise; 
cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  score  it 
well.  Season  as  directed  (see  Game 
Devilled).  Crush  the  trail,  add  to  it 
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the  juice  of  half  a Seville  orange,  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  may  be  good 
sherry  or  Madeira,  a little  salt  and 

I pepper,  and  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled 
egg.  Put  this  with  the  meat  into  a 
dish,  over  a spirit  lamp,  and  stir  until 
the  moisture  is  nearly  absorbed.  Then 
put  in  a dessertspoonful  of  the  purest 

I salad  oil,  or  oiled  butter  if  preferred. 
Shake  the  dish  for  a minute,  then  serve 
as  hot  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  it 
will  he  spoilt. 

Supposing  no  spirit  lamp  to  be  handy, 

I the  meat,  &c.,  may  he  put  into  a small 
stewpan  with  a cover,  and  treated  as 
above  described  by  heating  over  a gas 
ring,  or  on  a hot  plate.  The  thing  is 
quick  service ; a hot  dish  and  a hot 
cover  must  be  in  readiness  as  soon  as 
the  stewpan  is  removed,  and  the  pian 
must  be  delicately  clean;  any  “ foreign” 
j flavour  would  spoil  this  dish. 

Woodcock,  Potted.— Required: 
woodcocks,  butter,  bacon,  seasoning 
and  paste  as  below.  Take  any  num- 
ber of  fresh  woodcocks.  Pluck  them 
carefully,  and  cut  off  their  legs  and 
wings.  Split  the  birds  in  halves, 
and  lay  them  on  a dish.  Take 
away  the  gizzards  with  the  point 
of  a knife,  and,  with  this  exception, 
leave  the  inside  or  trail  undisturbed. 

I Line  the  inside  of  an  ordinary  potting- 
pan  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon. 
Fill  it  with  the  woodcocks  placed 
neatly  and  closely  in  layers  upon  the 
bacon,  and  season  each  layer  with  salt 
and  black  pepper.  When  the  pan  is 
full,  pour  as  much  clarified  butter  over 
the  woodcocks  as  will  cover  them,  and 
cover  the  pan  with  a coarse  paste  of 
flour  and  water.  Make  a hole  in  the 
| top  of  the  lid,  and  bake  the  woodcocks 
in  a moderate  oven.  They  must  not 
be  eaten  till  they  are  quite  cold.  When 
a skewer  can  be  pushed  easily  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  the  woodcocks  are 
sufficiently  baked. 

This  dish  will  be  quito  spoilt  if 
inferior  butter  be  used. 

Woodcock,  Roasted.— Pluck, 
but  do  not  draw  the  birds  ; put  them 
4°wn  to  a brisk  fire;  flour  them  a 

I 


little,  and  baste  well.  Put  toast  under 
for  the  trail,  and  dish  like  snipe. 
Sliced  bacon,  with  vine  leaves  under,  is 
an  improvement.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  will  cook  them. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  more  art  in 
roasting  woodcocks  than  any  other 
birds  of  the  same  size.  The  cooking 
takes  but  little  time,  and  they  want 
attention  the  whole  time.  If  basting 
be  neglected,  or  if  they  become  over- 
done, they  are  spoilt.  As  the  legs 
ought  to  be  a little  better  done  than  the 
breast  to  be  eatable,  there  is  an  in- 
equality in  their  roasting,  unless  this 
be  obviated  by  stopping  the  spit  when 
the  back  is  to  the  fire,  in  order  that  the 
legs  may  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat.  Melted  butter  is  said  by  some  to 
be  the  only  sauce  which  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  flavour  of  a woodcock  ; 
but  orange  gravy,  and  good  brown 
gravy,  of  the  usual  kind  for  game,  are 
liked  by  others.  It  is  certain,  though, 
that  a gravy  for  these  birds,  however 
good,  ought  not  to  be  highly  flavoured ; 
and  perhaps  none  is  bettor  than  one 
made  from  good  stock  slightly  thickened, 
and  flavoured  with  fumet  of  the  samo 
birds,  or  those  most  resembling  them. 

Woodcock  en  Surprise.— Re- 
quired: a cooked  woodcock,  fowls’ livers, 
mushrooms,  seasoning,  bread,  salmi 
sauce,  truffles,  olives  and  croutons  as 
under.  Make  a salmi  from  a cold  bird. 
I ry  the  trail  with  the  livers  of  a couple 
of  fowls  ; fry  also  a few  small  mush- 
rooms, a slialot,  and  bit  of  parsley. 
Pound  these  in  a mortar,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a suspicion 
of  grated  nutmeg  or  other  spice. 
Fry  some  bread,  six  or  eight  pieces, 
any  fancy  shapes,  and  spread  them 
with  the  above  puree.  Pour  some  of 
the  salmi  sauce  over  them,  and  then  lay 
on  the  joints  with  the  rest  of  th  sauce 
over  all.  Mako  a pattern  on  the  top 
with  moro  small  crofitons,  covered 
with  finely  chopped  truffles  and  olives, 
warmed  in  thick  brown  sauce.  Servo 
as  hot  as  possible. 

Note. — Tho  trail  is  to  be  taken  out 
before  cooking  the  bird. 
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Woodcocks,  Terrine  of  (M. 

Dubois’s rocipc). — Bono  two  woodcocks, 
divido  each  of  them  in  two,  which 
pieces  put  into  a pio  dish  ( ter  rim ) with 
tivo  or  six  peeled  truffles  cut  in 
quarters,  the  samo  volume  of  cooked 
ham  fat,  or  fat  bacon,  in  largo  dice. 
Season  the  meat  and  truffles  lightly, 
and  baste  with  the  third  part  of  a glass 
of  Madeira.  Take  off  the  flesh  from 
a leg  of  hare,  cut  it  in  pieces,  fry  it  in 
a stewpan,  with  double  its  volume  of 
liver  of  poultry  or  game.  When  well 
set,  add  the  trails  of  the  woodcocks, 
then  let  the  whole  cool,  to  be  chopped 
afterwards  with  a third  its  volume  of 
lean  pork.  Season  the  forcemeat,  put 
it  into  a mortar,  pound,  and  add  to  it 
the  same  quantity  of  fresh  fat  bacon, 
previously  chopped,  and  pounded  with 
the  trimmings  of  truffles.  Season  the 
forcemeat  with  a pinch  of  pounded 
aromatics;  live  minutes  after,  remove 
it  into  a kitchen  basin,  and  mix  with  it 
the  Madeira  the  woodcocks  have  been 
soaking  in.  Mask  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  a pie-dish  with  some  of  the 
prepared  forcemeat,  arrange  the  pieces 
of  woodcock,  the  truffles,  and  the  ham 
in  the  centre,  alternating  with  force- 
meat. Tho  pie- dish  must  then  bo 


completely  full ; smooth  tire  lop  with 
the  blade  of  a knife,  and  musk  it  wiih 
slices  of  bacon.  Cover  the  preparation, 
and  set  the  pie-dish  in  a saute-pan  with 
a glassful  of  hot  water,  and  push  it  into 
a modoratc  oven,  to  bake  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  When  dono,  take  it  out ; 

and  when  half-cold,  put  a light  weight 
on  the  top  of  tho  preparation.  When 
completely  cold,  take  it  off  the  pic,  cut 
it  in  oblongs,  which  dish  in  a circular 
order  into  the  terrine. 

Woodcock,  to  Truss.  Pluck 
tho  bird  entirely,  head  and  neck  in- 
cluded, and  very  carefully,  to  avoid 
tearing  the  tender  skin.  Singe  off  the 
hairs  and  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  toes, 
but  do  not  draw  the  birds.  Twist  the 
legs  at  the  joints  to  bring  the  feet 
upon  the  thighs.  Press  the  wings  to 
the  sides,  and  turn  the  head  under  the 
wing,  with  the  beak  forward.  Tie  a 
string  round  the  legs  and  breast,  and 
pass  one  also  round  tho  head  and  the 
tip  of  the  bill.  Hang  the  bird  to  the 
spit,  feet  downwards. 

Another  way.  — For  a newer  and 
more  convenient  way,  see  directions 
under  SNirrs,  to  Truss. 


SAUSAGES,  FORCEMEATS,  AND 
POTTED  MEATS  AND  FISH. 


SAUSAGES. 

Tons  of  sausages  are  turned  out  weekly  of  the  best  possible  qualify  , 
indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  “home-made"  are 
as  good.  But  there  are  sausages  and  sausages ; and  we  warn  anyone 
against  buying  any  that  arc  the  least  suspicious.  If  highly  coloured 
they  should  bo  rejected;  and  so  should  all  that  are  not  perfectly  fiesh  , 
those  which  have  been  lying,  perhaps,  in  the  sun  for  a whole  day  in  a 
shop  window,  are  to  be  avoided.  Those  most  generally  offered  for  sale  are 
of  beef  and  pork  ; the  latter  should  only  be  indulged  in  in  cold  weather. 
Home-made  sausages  are,  however,  a treat  when  properly  made,  and 
preferred  by  some  to  any  other,  even  where  ample  facilities  for  buying 
them  exist ; and  there  are  times  when  the  cuttings  of  larger  pieces  of  meat 
— say  at  pig-killing  time  in  the  country— may  bo  used  up  in  this  form  with 
advantage.  _ . 

The  first  thing  is  tho  meat.  The  second  is  the  machine.  Of 
the  meat  wo  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  freshness.  As 
to  the  machine,  that  should  embody  simplicity,  cleanliness,  and  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  cutters  that  bits  of  stringy,  sinewy  meat  are  caught 
and  retained,  not  passed  through  'the  holes  into  the  sausage  skins. 
Most  of  the  machines,  which  are  called  by  various  names,  look  much  alike 
to  the  novice.  The  one  that  will  be  found  of  all-round  usefulness  in  an 
ordinary  kitchen,  and  will  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings,  according 
to  its  size,  may  be  best  described  as  a “ combination  mincer,”  and  will  serve 
for  sausages  as  well  as  for  cutting  up  meat  for  raised  pies,  for  chopping 
suet,  and  many  other  purposes,  simply  by  changing  the  cutting  plates. 

A machine  of  a complicated  character  will  not  bo  a success ; simplicity 
of  construction  is  necessary  to  cleanliness,  as  the  parts  must  be  well  washed 
and  dried  each  time  it  is  used;  and  we  advise  the  enamel-lined  machines 
in  preference  to  any  other.  They  are  a trifle  dearer  to  start  with,  but  with 
careful  using  they  last  for  years,  and  are  as  easily  washed  as  a teacup. 
This,  as  users  of  such  utensils  know,  is  no  small  advantage.  Perhaps  tho 
best  thing  is  to  see  a machine  at  work  before  buying  it,  and  this  can  be 
done  in  most  large  towns.  The  most  thorough  washing  is  necessary ; 
plenty  of  boiling  water  and  a little  soda  will  keep  the  cutting  plates 
and  other  parts  free  from  grease  or  eloggiuess  ; a dirty  machine  will 
spoil  tho  next  lot  of  materials  that  may  be  passed  through  it,  whatever 
their  nature  ; whereas,  with  care,  fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  put  through 
a sausage  machine  without  the  slightest  taint  of  “ foreign  ” flavour. 

Next  we  must  consider  the  seasoning.  Bought  sausages,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  only ; or  to  pork  sausages  a little 
sage  is  sometimes  added.  Upon  this  point  much  must  depend  upon 
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individual  taste.  Spice  or  herbs,  or  both  combined,  is  used  by  some;  nutmeg 
and  mace  in  moderation  will  be  more  likely  to  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval tlihn  allspice,  and  marjoram  is  a favourite  herb ; some  prefer  it 
mixed  with  sage.  A little  lemon  rind  gives  zest  to  veal  sausages,  but  it 
wants  very  cautious  using;  when  sausages  flavoured  with  it  are  fried, 
there  is  a tendency  to  “repeat”;  just  a suspicion  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  combination  with  herbs  of  any  sort.  Then  there  is  garlic: 
one  fears  to  name  it  almost,  there  is  so  deeply  rooted  an  aversion  to  it, 
generally  speaking.  All  the  same,  it  gives  a twang  to  veal  sausages  that 
is  much  approved  of  when  once  tried ; it  is  but  a twang,  though,  and 
should  be  so  slight  that  the  sausages  do  not  actually  taste  of  garlic— the 
veriest  morsel  will  do  for  a pound  or  two  of  meat ; or  the  board  on  which 
it  is  cut  up  may  be  tubbed  over  with  it ; or  the  strength  is  easily  reduced 
by  boiling  ( see  Garlic).  In  tin  chapter  on  Seasonings,  &c.,  will  be 
found  many  preparations  of  herbs,  &c.,  that  may  be  used. 

Sausage  skins  are  best  prepared  on  a large  scale ; to  cleanse  them  at 
homo  is  a troublesome  and  unpleasant  process,  and  people  as  a ride  get 
them  of  their  butcher  ready  cleaned ; but  it  is  always  advisable  to  give 
them  another  rinse  in  clean,  cold  water.  Then,  there  are  “prepared 
skins  ” put  up  in  tins.  These  may  be  had  through  first-class  grocers,  and 
some  makers  of  the  machines  supply  them.  They  want  soaking,  or  the 
sausages  will  probably  be  too  salt,  and  should  be  washed  well  inside  In- 
fixing one  end  to  the  tap,  and  letting  the  water  run  through.  There  is  no 
other  plan  so  effectual  as  this.  To  fill  the  skins,  put  one  end  on  to  the 
“ filler  ” (the  other  end  must  be  tied  securely)  and  see  that  the  meat  only 
fills  the  skin  slightly ; tie  the  other  end  and  twist  them  into  shape.  Loop 
them  by  passing  them  through  each  other,  giving  a twist  each  time. 

If  the  skius  must  be  got  ready  at  home  there  is  no  way  so  good  as 
the  thorough  scraping  and  washing  of  the  intestines,  which  must  soak  for 
some  days  in  salt  ancl  water,  many  times  renewed,  and  be  rinsed  again  and 
again  in’ clean,  cold  water;  they  are  best  attached  to  a running  tap.  To 
the  last  water  but  one  a little  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  added;  the  last 
of  all  must  be  clear  water,  as  cold  as  possible.  The  appearance  of  the 
skins,  and  freedom  from  the  slightest  unpleasant  odour,  are  indications  of 
sufficient  cleansing.  The  intestines  of  the  pig  are  used  for  sausages  of  the 
ordinary  size  and  kind,  such  as  we  have  been  considering.  The  ox  supplies^ 
skins  for  the  large,  dried  sausages,  to  which  brief  attention  must  now  he 
given. 

The  ordinary  German  sausage,  sold  at  from  tenpence  to  a shilling  per 
pound,  is  most  commonly  eaten  in  this  country,  and  it  must  bo  purchased 
with  caution.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  which  is  highly-coloured  is  bad. 
for  many  of  the  makers  say  that  this  is  done  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
public  ; but  it  is  quite  certain  that  a great  deal  is  far  from  good,  and  that 
the  colouring  often  hides  a multitude  of— supposing  we  say  deficiencies ; 
cases  that  are  reported  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily  papers  prove  tins 
conclusively.  It  should,  therefore,  always  be  bought  of  a respectable  sales- 
man ; if  it  bears  the  name  of  the  maker  all  the  better ; and  it,  should  Do 
avoided  in  hot  weather.  Of  the  high-class,  expensive  dried  sausages, 
used  chiefly  for  hors  cV oeuvres,  a good  variety  may  always  be  bought  at 
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first-class  Italian  warehouses;  these  range  in  price  from  two  to  four 
shillings  per  pound ; the  recipes  are  national  secrets,  and  nothing  but 
imitations  can  be  made  outside  their  native  country,  in  many  instances.. 

For  general  directions  on  cooking,  see  Sausages  in  the  alphabetical 
recipes. 


American  Sausages.  — Re- 
quired : four  pounds  of  lean  pork,  two 
pounds  of  fat  pork,  six  teaspoonfuls  of 
dried  sage,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  black 
pepper,  four  and  a half  tcaspoonfuls  of 
salt  (of  which  half  should  be  celery 
salt),  half  a nutmeg  grated,  a small 
teaspoonful  of  ground  mace,  and  half  as 
much  ground  cloves.  Cost,  about  lOd. 
per  pound. 

Pass  the  meat  through  a mincer, 
and  mix  the  seasoning  together  before 
adding  it  to  the  rest.  If  not  all 
wanted  at  once,  pack  some  away  in  a 
stone  jar  in  the  cellar,  and  cover  the 
top  with  melted  lard.  Another  way  is 
to  make  some  long  bags  of  muslin, 
c-ach  to  hold,  say,  a pound  of  the  meat. 
After  filling  and  tying,  suspend  them 
from  the  cellar  ceiling,  first  dipping 
them  in  melted  lard.  When  the  meat 
is  put  into  skins  they  should  always 
be  tested,  for  fear  of  holes ; do  this  by 
tying  one  end  up,  and  blowing  har'd 
through  the  other;  the  weak  parts,  if 
any,  are  thus  discovered.  To  cook  the 
above  without  skins,  make  it  into  cakes 
or  sausage  shapes,  and  fry  them  in  a 
little  hot  fat ; or  if  wanted  crisp,  their 
own  fat  will  cook  them.  They  are  ex- 
cellent rolled  in  egg  and  cracker- 
crumbs,  then  dipped  in  melted  fat  and 
baked  or  grilled  at  a sharp  fire.  The 
foregoing  recipe  is  an  excellent  ono  for 
sausage  moat  that  is  to  be  kept,  but  for 
quite  immediate  eating  it  would  be  too 
much  seasoned  for  most  palates.  This 
can  be  reduced  to  taste. 

Beef  Sausages.  — Required  : 
beef,  seasoning  and  bread.  Allow 
about  two  pounds  of  lean  beef  to  one 
pound  of  fat ; the  proportion  of  bread 
is  a matter  of  taste  ; very  good  sausages 
are  all  meat ; medium  quality  ones  con- 
sist of  about  a fourth  broad ; the 


seasoning  is  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne, 
with  any  spice  that  may  be  liked — nut- 
meg is  most  agreeable  as  a rule; 
shalots  also  are  liked  by  some,  but 
they  should  be  in  small  proportion,  and 
very  finely  chopped.  If  passed  through 
a fine  mincer  the  meat  need  not  be 
pounded.  In  filling  the  skins,  more 
room  must  be  left  for  swelling  if  bread 
is  used  in  the  mixture.  The  meat 
chosen  should  be  juicy  and  tender; 
hard,  gristly  meat  makes  very  inferior 
sausages.  The  same  mixture  may  be 
rolled  into  cakes  or  balls,  but  sausages 
in  skins  are  more  fully  flavoured  and 
more  generally  liked.  These  are  more 
wholesome  than  pork. 

Another  icai/.—  'Use  suet  in  place  of 
fat  beef  ( see  remarks  on  the  cooking 
of  sausages  containing  suet,  under 
Mutton  Sausages),  and  although 
many  contend  that  the  only  sausages 
worth  eating  are  made  with  suet,  we 
recommend  the  above  as  not  only 
nicer  to  cat,  but  more  digestible.  This 
is  a matter  of  opinion,  and  readers 
can  make  their  own  choice.  For 
eating  cold — and  many  enjoy  cold 
sausages — the  above  kind  are  certainly 
the  better.  Cost,  about  7d.  or  8d.  per 
pound. 

Beef  Sausages,  German.— 

Required  : beef,  pork,  and  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  about  7d.  per  pound. 

These  are  a good  breakfast  relish ; 
they  should  be  cut  in  slices  and  served 
with  salad.  Mince  together  two 
pounds  of  lean  beef  and  one  pound  of 
lean  pork,  an  ounce  of  salt,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  fine  saltpetre,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  a pinch  of 
ground  cloves  and  cayenne  are  then 
mixed  in  well,  and  a flavour  of  garlic 
is  imparted  by  bruising  a clovo  of 
garlic  to  a pulp,  and  pouring  a little 
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water  over;  after  a time  the  water  is 
strained  off  and  added  to  the  meat. 
Ox  skins  are  to  be  filled  with  the 
mixture  and  tied  at  the  ends.  To  boil 
them,  put  them  on  in  cold  water,  and 
simmer  for  an  hour.  Take  them  up, 
and  plunge  into  cold  water  for  a 
minute,  then  dry  and  hang  them  up  in 
a cool  place.  To  these,  fat  pork,  cut 
into  small  square  pieces,  is  often  added, 
when  the  mixture  is  put  in  the  skins  ; 
about  half  a pound  to  three  or  four 
pounds  of  the  minced  meat  is  the  usual 
proportion. 

Bologna  Sausages.— Required : 
beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

Tidco  beef  and  pork  in  equal  parts  ; 
cut  it  up,  and  pound  it  to  a paste ; add 
a high  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper, 
cloves,  mace  and  garlic.  When  this  is 
put  in  the  skins,  strips  of  fat  bacon  aro 
inserted  here  and  there.  This  is  boiled 
for  an  hour  or  more,  or  smoked  for  a 
couple  of  months.  The  Italians  eat  it 
in  the  uncooked  state. 

Another  way. — These  aro  very  nice. 
Use  some  cooked  calf’s  head,  the  best 
part,  in  strips,  with  about  the  same 
weight  of  chopped  pork  ; season  with 
salt,  pepper,  spices  and  chives,  cut 
small ; moisten  with  a little  white  wine, 
then  fill  the  skins  and  boil.  Cori- 
ander seed  and  aniseed,  finely  ground, 
are  the  spices  usually  preferred. 

Breakfast  Sausage  (Ameri- 
can).— Required:  a pound  each  of 

veal,  lean  pork,  lean  beef  and  fat  pork, 
half  a pound  of  veal  suet,  four  tea- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  sage,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  parsley,  thyme  and 
marjoram  mixed,  a tcaspoonful  of 
black  pepper, and  half  as  much  cayenne, 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  the  third  of 
a teaspoonful  of  cloves,  a large  onion, 
minced,  and  from  four  to  five  tea- 
spoonfuls of  salt.  Cost,  about  3s 

Prepare  the  meat  in  a machine  of  the 
usual  kind ; the  finer  it  is,  the  nicer 
the  sausage ; stuff  some  large  skins 
with  it,  tio  them  up,  prick  each  in 
half  a dozen  places  with  a strong  needle, 
and  put  them  in  hot  water ; heat  to  the 


boil  slowly,  and  cook  for  an  hour  and 
a half  at  a simmer  only.  Take  them 
up,  and  lay  in  straw  in  the  sun  to  dry  ; 
hay  does  as  well.  Rub  the  outsides 
over  with  olive  oil  and  hang  in  a dry, 
cold  cellar.  If  to  be  kept  long,  rub 
black  pepper  and  ginger  over,  wiping 
it  off  before  serving.  This  is  cut  in 
thin  slices  and  served  cold,  and  a very 
good  relish  it  is.  Sliced  lemon  and 
sweet  pickles,  with  some  plain  salad, 
should  be  served  with  it.  This  is  a 
superior  sort  of  polony. 

Brunswick  Sausage.— This  is 
a great  delicacy,  sold  at  about  2s. 
per  pound.  It  is  served  in  thin  slices. 

Curry  Sausages.  — Required : 
four  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  or  pork 
sausage  meat,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

Take  the  sausage  meat,  made  and  sea- 
soned in  the  usual  way.  Prepare  some 
tomatoes  just  as  directed  for  Tomato 
Sausages,  but  omit  the  coralline  pepper 
and  cayenne.  Put  them  to  get  cold, 
then  mix  with  them  two  tablcspoonfuls 
of  cooked  apple  pulp  (from  baked  apples 
preferably),  quite  cold,  and  a large 
onion  that  has  been  fried  and  chopped, 
a small  teaspoonful  of  mixed  herbs  in 
the  finest  powder,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  good  curry  paste,  that  has  been 
blended  with  a little  good  stock,  and 
boiled  for  a minute  or  two.  The  apples 
for  these  should  be  sharp,  or  the 
sausages  will  lack  piquancy.  Now 
give  this  mixture  a good  beating  with 
a spoon,  and  add  some  stale  fine 
crumbs,  until  it  is  about  the  same  con- 
sistence as  the  sausage  meat.  Then 
put  the  whole  together  in  a large  bowl, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place  for  a 
short  time  for  the  crumbs  to  soften, 
and  then  fill  the  skins  as  usual,  and 
cook  as  required.  If  parboiled  and 
fried  these  aro  excellent,  either  hot  or 
cold.  These,  like  the  tomato  sausages, 
should  be  made  as  required.  The  curry 
paste  may  be  increased,  but  the  quan- 
tity named  will  give  enough  zest  for 
most  sausage  eaters. 

Fish  Sausages  —These  are  of 
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decent  introduction,  and  may  Tie  ob- 
tained through  provision  dealers.  They 
are  a digestible  and  appetising  break- 
fast relish.  To  prepare  them  on  a 
small  scale  at  home  would  be  trouble- 
some, and  they  can  only  be  made  in 
perfection  by  utilising  the  fish  where 
caught,  in  a perfectly  fresh  condition. 
The  sausages  may  be  had  either  plain 
or  smoked,  and  cost  about  lOd.  per 
pound.  They  aro  very  nice  cold  as 
well  as  hot,  particularly  the  smoked 
ones,  and  make  good  salads  or  sand- 
wiches. 

Foie  Gras  Sausages,  — Re- 
quired : sausage  meat  and  foie  gras. 
Cost  varies  with  the  amount  of  foie 
gras  used.  To  any  kind  of  sausage 
meat,  of  which  perhaps  veal,  or  a 
mixture  of  veal  and  pork,  is  the  nicest, 
add  a proportion  of  foie  gras  ; an  ounce 
or  two  to  each  pound,  according  to  the 
degree  of  flavour  desired  and  the 
quantity  available.  The  foie  gras 
should  be  freed  from  its  surrounding 
fat,  and  rubbed  through  a sieve,  then 
thoroughly  blended  with  the  meat,  first 
prepared  in  the  usual  way.  These 
sausages  should  be  made  small,  as  they 
are  a delicacy,  and  only  a small  quan- 
tity is  required.  The  “meat”  has 
many  other  uses ; besides  making  up 
into  sausages  it  may  be  used  for  pies, 
patties,  &c.,  in  layers  or  balls,  or  can 
be  made  into  cakes,  &c.,  for  garnish- 
ing. 

Game  Sausages.  — Required  : 
bread,  ham,  game,  butter  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  varies  with  the  game,  from 
lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound  on  an  average. 

Either  raw  or  seini-cooked  game,  one 
sort,  or  mixed,  can  be  used ; skin  and 
sinews  must  be  removed ; two  ounces 
of  butter,  the  same  weight  of  ham, 
and  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs should  be  used  for  each  pound ; 
the  seasonings  are  salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne,  with  a hint  of  mace  if  liked. 
These  may  be  made  up  without  skins. 
Tf  semi-cooked  game  and  ham  be  used 
; they  arc  quickly  cooked,  either  by 
| frying  or  grilling.  If  raw  game  is 
employed,  they  are  best  cooked  in  a 


saute  pan,  in  a little  hot  butter,  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Liver  may  be 
added,  either  game  or  poultry. 

Liver  Sausages.— These  are 
very  rich,  but  are  a most  delicious 
relish ; they  should  be  served  cold  in 
thin  slices.  Take  two  pounds  of  call’s 
liver  (sheep’s  may  be  used),  half  a 
pound  of  good  lard,  a pound  each  of 
fat  and  loan  pork,  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  for  this  quantity,  about  3s.  9d. 

Boil  the  pork  until  tender,  then  put 
it  through  a sausage  machine.  W ash 
and  dry  the  liver,  and  either  scrape 
it  to  a pulp  or  mince  it  extremely 
small;  the  former  mode  is  the  better; 
mix  it  with  tho  pork,  and  add  the 
seasoning ; this  should  consist  of  a 
tablespodnful  of  salt,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  ground  cloves  and  nutmeg,  half 
a tablespoonful  of  dried  herbs  in  fine 
powder — thyme,  bay  leaf,  marjoram 
and  sage,  the  latter  to  predominate — 
a teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  not 
quite  as  much  black  pepper,  and  four 
ounces  of  raw  onions,  cut  up  small. 
These  materials  take  some  little  time  to 
blend  properly,  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  seasoning  be  equally  distributed. 
Finally,  the  lard  is  melted  and  mixed 
in.  Prepai’e  some  large  skins ; three 
parts  fill  them  only,  tie  them  securely 
at  the  ends,  and  put  them  into  fast- 
boiling water.  Simmer  them  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then  drain 
and  hang  them  up  for  use  in  a cool, 
airy  place.  These  are  highly  recom- 
mended. 

Mecklenburg  Sausage.— 

There  are  several  varieties  of  these  ; to 
some,  blood  is  added  to  give  a red 
tinge  to  tho  meat.  Mecklenburg  liver 
sausages  are  similar  to  the  Livek 
Sausages  given  above. 

Mutton  Sausages.— Required : 
mutton,  suet,  seasoning,  bread,  and 
egg.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

A delicate  sausage  can  be  made  from 
tho  remains  of  roast  mutton,  any  joint 
from  which  slices  can  be  got  without  fat, 
but  raw  meat  is  better.  Chop  a pound 
of  lean  mutton  and  six  ounces  of  beef 
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suet  separately  ; then  mix  them  with 
four  ounces  of  finely -prepared  bread- 
crumbs and  put  them  into  a basin  with 
a seasoning  of  thyme,  marjoram,  and 
powdered  mace,  and  some  pepper  and 
salt.  Moisten  with  the  yolk  of  a raw 
egg.  Fill  skins  in  the  ordinary  way, 
then  fry  the  sausages  until  lightly 
browned;  leave  them  to  drain  until 
cold,  then  cook  them  in  stock  or  gravy 
for  at  least  an  hour ; they  must  simmer 
only.  Recipes  for  sausages  with  suet 
in,  of  which  the  above  is  an  average 
specimen,  often  direct  that  they  be 
fried  in  the  usual  way.  Wo  strongly 
dissuade  anyone  from  making  trial  of 
any  dish  of  which  beef  suet  forms  a part 
cooked  by  any  quick  process ; it  is 
most  indigestible  and  likely  to  cause 
suffering.  On  this  point  more  is  said 
under  Suet  Puddings.  Cooked  as 
above,  the  sausages  are  very  good,  and 
a change  from  the  ordinary  kind. 

Another  way. — Drop  the  sausages 
into  boiling  stock  or  water,  and  give 
them  an  hour’s  cooking;  let  them  get 
quite  cold,  then  fry  them,  or  brown 
them  up  in  a Dutch  oven,  first  basting 
with  a little  hot  fat.  These  require  no 
gravy  or  sauce. 

Oyster  Sausages.— Required : 
three  dozen  small  oysters,  nine  ounces 
of  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  the  same 
weight  of  veal  suet,  shredded  and  then 
chopped  small  (use  as  little  flour  as 
possible  while  chopping),  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  as  much 
pepper,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  a quarter 
of  a very  small  nutmeg,  grated,  the  raw 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  the  white  of 
one.  Cost,  about  4s.,  with  oysters  at  Is. 
per  dozen. 

The  oysters  must  be  bearded,  and 
then  rinsed  in  their  liquor  first 
carefully  strained,  and  cut  into  pea- 
sized pieces,  then  mixed  with  the  above- 
named  ingredients.  The  crumbs  are  to 
be  soaked  in  the  oyster  liquor  and 
squeezed  dry.  When  thoroughly 
blended  set  the  mass  in  a cold  place  for 
a few  hours  before  using.  It  is  then 
ready  for  making  up  into  little  sausages 
for  garnishing;  or  sausages  of  the 
usual  size  and  shape  ; or  into  cakes  or 


balls.  They  may  be  cooked  by  flour- 
ing  slightly,  then  frying  them  in  a pan 
with  a little  hot  butter;  or  by  coating 
with  beaten  egg  and  crumbs,  and  ccok- 
ing  in  boiling  fat ; but  if  . this 
mode  be  preferred  they  must  first  be 
poached  like  quenelles,  or  the  suet 
would  not  be  cooked ; and  if  for  cook- 
ing in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
a few  ounces  of  fish  panada  to  the 
mixture. 

Pork  and  Potato  Sausages.—  1 

This  is  a French  recipe.  Required  : one 
pound  of  pork,  three  pounds  of  potatoes, 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost, about  Is. 

The  pork  should  be  cooked  until 
about  two-thirds  done,  then  chopped  ; 
the  potatoes  must  be  cocked  in  their 
skins,  and  beaten  to  a paste;  plenty 
of  salt  and  pepper  should  be  added, 
with  a little  nutmeg  and  mace.  The 
skins  are  then  to  be  filled  in  the 
usual  way,  and  left  in  a cloth  for  a 
day,  then  hung  in  a current  of  air  for 
a few  hours,  previous  to  frying  or 
broiling. 

For  richer  sausages,  use  a pound  of 
meat  to  two  pounds  of  potatoes.  Any 
herbs  can  be  used  in  addition  to  the 
other  seasoning.  In  boiling  the  meat, 
use  only  enough  water  to  cover  it; 
this  can  then  be  reduced  by  quick 
boiling,  and  mixed  in  with  the  rest  in 
filling  the  skins. 

PorkBlack  Puddings.— When 
black  puddings,  or  blood  puddings,  are 
liked  at  all,  they  are  generally  liked 
very  much.  They  are  boiled  in  the 
intestines  of  the  hog,  and  these  must 
be  very  carefully  prepared  for  them  as 
follows : — Empty  them,  wash  and 
scrape  them  in  several  waters,  turning 
them  inside  out  two  or  three  times, 
and  lay  them  in  salt  and  water  all 
night.  The  next  day  rinse  them  in 
fresh  cold  water,  and  they  will  be 
ready  for  use.  To  make  the  puddings, 
throw  a little  salt  into  a quart  of  the 
warm  blood,  and  stir  until  the  blood  is 
cold.  Mix  with  it  a quart  of  wholo 
groats  which  have  been  soaked  in  cold 
water  all  night,  add  the  grated  crumb 
of  a quartern  loaf  soaked  in  two 
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quarts  of  hot  milk  until  the  milk  is 
absorbed.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly.  Prepare  a seasoning  of 
a teaspoonful  of  winter  savoury  mixed 
with  a teaspoouful  of  chopped  thyme, 
a teaspoonful  of  chopped  onion, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  pennyroyal, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one  of 
pepper,  half  a dozen  pounded  cloves, 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  each  of  pounded  all- 
spice and  ginger.  Stir  this  season- 
ing into  the  groats,  bread-crumbs  and 
blood,  and  add  two  pounds  of  finely- 
chopped  beef  suet  and  six  well-beaten 
eggs.  Cut  a pound  of  the  inward  fat 
of  the  pig  into  pieces  the  size  of  a 
large  bean.  Tie  the  skins  at  one  end, 
and.  turn  them  inside  out.  Half  fill 
them  only  with  the  mixture,  to  allow 
room  for  swelling,  and  put  in  the  fat 
at  regular  intervals.  Tie  them  in 
equal  lengths  or  rounds,  fasten  the 
ends  securely,  throw  them  into  boiling- 
water,  and  when  they  have  boiled  for 
five  minutes  take  them  out,  prick  them 
to  let  out  the  air,  put  them  hack,  and 
boil  gently  (or  they  will  burst)  for  an 
hour.  Take  them  up,  and  when  they 
are  cold  hang  them  in  a cool,  dry  place 
until  wanted.  When  they  are  to  be 
used,  boil  a few  minutes  in  water,  or 
toast  in  a Dutch  oven.  Cost,  about 
4d.  per  pound. 


Pork  Sausage  Cakes, Soy er’s. 

— Required:  pork,  bacon,  onions,  pars- 
: ley,  seasoning,  eggs,  and  a pig’s  caul. 
1 Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

Chop  some  lean  pork  very  fine,  hav- 
I ing  previously  detached  all  the  skin  and 
'n  bone,  and  to  every  pound  of  meat  add 
io  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fat  bacon, 
i half  an  ounce  of  salt,  a saltspoonful  of 
•]i  pepper,  the  quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated, 
six  young  green  chopped  onions,  and  a 
little  chopped  parsley.  When  the 
whole  is  well  chopped,  put  into  a 
mortar  and  pound  well,  finishing  with 
three  eggs ; then  have  ready  a pig’s 
caul,  which  cut  into  pieces  large  enough 
to  fold  a piece  of  the  above  preparation 
the  size  of  an  egg,  which  wrap  up, 
keeping  to  the  shape  of  an  egg,  but 


rather  fiattened,  and  grill  very  gently 
over  a moderate  fire. 

This  preparation  is  just  as  good  made 
into  sausages  of  the  ordinary  sort  as 
in  the  foregoing  way.  A small  pro- 
portion of  bread  may  be  used  by  those 
who  find  it  too  rich. 

Pork  Sausages.— Required  : a 
pound  and  a half  of  fat  pork,  the  same 
weight  of  lean,  about  an  ounce  of  salt, 
a teaspoonful  of  powdered  sage,  the 
same  of  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  cloves 
Mix  and  finish  olf  as  directed  under 
Bum-  Sausages.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Another  way. — Meat  as  above  and  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs  are  to  bo  well 
mixed ; the  seasonings  are  the  sume 
kinds  as  the  above,  but  slightly  in- 
creased ; the  sage  can  be  omitted,  or 
if  liked,  a few  small  onions  may  be 
chopped  and  mixed  with  it. 

Another  way. — Add  nutmeg  to  the 
seasoning ; leave  out  the  sago,  and  use 
thyme  or  marjoram,  with  a little  lemon 
peel.  Bread  is  a matter  of  taste,  but 
without  it  these  are  very  rich. 

Pork  Sausages,  French.— 

Required  : pork,  seasoning,  egg,  bread, 
cream,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  lOd.  per 
pound. 

Take  pork,  fat  and  lean  in  equal 
parts;  chop,  and  season  well  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  or  mace  ; to 
each  pound  add  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  onion,  one  egg,  and  a table- 
spoonful each  of  milk  and  cream,  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs. 
Fill  the  skins,  then  poach  or  steam  the 
sausages;  let  them  get  cold,  then  grill 
or  broil,  and  serve  hot.  These  are  very 
delicious  if  carefully  seasoned.  The 
“ meat  ” is  good  for  use  in  pics,  &c. 

Hich  Sausages  of  Mixed 
Meats. — Required:  pork,  veal,  season- 
ing, liver,  mushroom  puree,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  lOd.  per  pound. 

This  mixture  can  be  used  in  skin3 
or  not,  or  may  be  made  up  into  cakes. 
There  is  no  bread  in  it,  and  if  made  as 
directed,  the  sausages  will  be  voted 
very  good.  Mix  half  a pound  of  young, 
lean  pork,  with  a pound  of  veal ; after 
mincing  this,  put  it  in  a mortar,  and 
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ndd  a teaspoonful  and  a quarter  of 
salt,  half  as  much  white  pepper,  a little 
cayenne  and  mace,  a tablcspoonful  of 
White  Mushroom  PuiuGe,  and  a small 
saltspoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel. 
Then  add  a tablcspoonful  of  calf’s 
liver  that  has  been  scraped  to  a pulp  ; 
only  by  this  means  will  it  be  cooked 
properly  in  the  short  time  required  for 
the  other  meat.  Mix  well,  then  pound 
for  a time  to  a smooth  paste.  If  cakes 
are  made,  and  they  are  really  the  best 
for  this,  they  should  be  the  size  of  a 
crown  piece,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
They  may  be  cooked  before  the  fire; 
baked  or  fried  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  sausages  : and  are  very  good 
if  rolled  in  plain  biscuit-crumbs,  and 
cooked  in  a saute  pan,  with  a little  hot 
butter.  They  will  take  about  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes.  The  board  on 
which  these  are  made  up  should  be 
slightly  floured. 

Sausages  and  Apples. — For 

each  pound  of  pork  sausages  allow  half 
a pound  of  apples.  Cook  the  sausages 
by  frying  or  baking,  and  dish  them 
crosswise  on  a square  of  toasted  bread. 
Cut  some  of  the  apples  into  thin  slices, 
and  some  into  sections  like  those  of  an 
orange.  Fry  them  as  directed  ( see 
Aureus,  Fried),  and  piit  the  slices 
round,  and  the  rest  on  the  top  of  the 
sausages.  Cost,  about  Is.  for  above 
quantity.  Tomatoes  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way. 

Sausages  and  Baked  Pota- 
toes.— This  is  a very  good  dish  ; it  is 
called  also  Sausage  Potatoes.  Take 
some  potatoes,  even  in  size,  and  bake 
them  in  their  skins;  allow  one  sausage 
for  each  potato.  Fry  the  sausages,  and 
cut  them  in  two.  Divide  the  potatoes, 
take  out  a little  from  each  half,  and 
put  half  a sausage  in  each  hollow. 
Close  them  quickly,  and  put  them  in 
the  oven  for  a few  minutes.  Brush 
the  skins  over  with  a little  warm 
butter,  and  dish  them  in  a pile  on  a 
hot  dish,  with  the  potato  taken  out 
passed  through  a masher,  and  allowed 
to  fall  lightly  round  them.  Or  put 
the  potatoes  in  a ring,  and  let  the  rest 


drop  into  the  middle.  A sprig  of  ! 
parsley  on  the  top  improves  the  dish.  ] 
Cost,  about  Id.  to  l|d.  each,  inclusive,  9 

Sausages,  to  Bake.— Lay  them  1 
in  a tin  which  has  been  greased ; it  j 
should  be  quite  hot ; brush  them  over '3 
with  warm  dripping  or  butter,  and  j 
bake  at  a moderate  heat  until  brown  I 
and  crisp  outside ; turn  them  as  re- 1 
quired.  Allow  from  twenty  to  thirty  1 
minutes.  Pork  sausages  will  take 3 
quite  the  last-named  time. 

Sausages,  to  Boil.— These  some- 4 
times  agree  better  than  sausages  cooked  1 
in  any  other  way.  Put  them  in  J 
boiling  water,  and  give  from  fifteen  1 
to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  kind  I 
and  thickness  ; thin  ones,  of  beef,  will  ] 
be  done  in  the  shorter  time  ; while  pork  j 
or  veal,  if  thick,  will  want  the  maxi-3 
mum  time.  To  steam  the  sausages,! 
lay  them  in  a tin  which  will  fit  the  I 
steamer,  and  allow  a trifle  longer. 

Sausages,  to  Pry. — Some  pre-  I 
fer  these  put  in  a cold  pan,  and  cooked  ' 
in  their  own  fat,  by  turning  them 
about  until  done.  We  think  that  the  j 
better  way  consists  in  making  a small  ‘ 
quantity  of  fat  quite  hot  in  the  pan,  ‘ 
and  then  cooking  them,  turning  often  1 
until  crisp  and  brown,  for  about  fifteen  j 
to  twenty  minutes.  Perhaps  the  nicest  j 
way  is  to  boil  or  steam  them  until 
nearly  done,  then  to  plunge  them  into  ' 
fat  to  cover  for  a few  seconds,  and 
serve  as  soon  as  brightly  browned.  If 
the  skins  are  taken  off,  and  the  sausages 
are  egged  and  crumbed,  they  are  ex-  : 
eeedingly  good.  Thus  treated,  they 
are  generally  served  on  oblong  croutons,  f 
Pork  sausages  should  look  white  when 
cut.  The  pricking  of  the  sausages,  by 
either  method,  is  a disputed  point ; 
some  direct  that  it  be  done,  to  prevent 
bursting;  experience  proves  that  some- 
limes,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the 
sausages  will  burst,  and  the  pricking 
certainly  lets  out  the  fat.  There  is  no  • 
doubt  that  the  filling  of  the  skins  has 
something  to  do  witli  it,  particularly  if. 
much  bread  be  used,  and  enough  room 
lias  not  been  left  for  the  swelling.. 
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Gravy  is  often  dispensed  with ; if 
: liked,  a little  is  sometimes  made  in  the 
i pan,  after  pouring  off  the  fat,  in  the 
way  it  is  made  for  chops  or  steaks.  A 
I better  gravy  is  made  by  heating  a 
1 little  suitable  stock  separately ; it 
j should  bo  slightly  thickened,  and 
) poured  round  the  sausages,  or  served 
in  a hot  boat.  Sausages  should  be 
• served  very  hot.  They  are  often 
! dished  on  fried  bread  or  toast. 

Sausages,  to  Grill  or  Broil. 

j — These  are  better  if  parboiled  and 
I left  to  cool,  then  brushed  over  with 
I Vann  fat,  and  crisped  up  before  or 
i over  the  fire.  In  this  form,  sheep’s 
| kidneys  are  sometimes  served  with 
I them. 

Sausages,  with  Cress  and 

Pickles. — Cook  some  sausages  a nice 
t brown  colour ; glaze  them,  and  serve 
on  a hot  dish  with  toast  under  them. 
[i  Put  some  watercress  round,  plainly 
' dressed  with  a little  oil,  vinegar,  salt, 
b and  mignonette  popper,  and  send  sweet 
b pickles  to  table.  No  gravy  or  sauce  is 
i wanted.  This  dish  is  wholesomo  and 
t appetising.  Cost  varies  with  the  kind 
f of  sausages. 

Sausages,  with  Pried  Pota 
toes.  — After  frying  sausages,  some 
| cold  potatoes  may  be  cooked  in  the 
i fat.  This  furnishes  a cheap  and  tasty 
1 dish. 

Sausages,  with  Vegetables. 

\ — Almost  any  sort  of  vegetable  eats 
k well  witli  sausages,  but  green  ones  are 
the  most  wholesome,  particularly  with 
i pork  sausages,  os  they  will  counteract 
'>  their  richness.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to 
' serve  them  in  a tasty-looking  form, 
t and  they  cost  no  more.  Supposing 
some  sausages,  and  sprouts,  or  spinach, 
turnip  tops,  or  anything  of  the  sort ; 
the  sausages  should  he  laid  on  a toast 
on  the  dish,  the  vegetables  round  it  (if 
a puree  it  looks  all  the  nicer),  then  in 
between  the  green,  some  macaroni  or 
rice,  plain  or  otherwise,  may  ho  put ; or 
little  potato  cakes  or  cones  also  mix  in 
with  the  green  with  good  effect. 

Tomato  Sausages.— Required : 

p 


pork,  tomatoes,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound,  on 
an  average. 

These  are  of  comparatively  recent  in  • 
troduction.  As  arule,  they  are  composed 
of  pork  sausage  meat  of  the  ordinary 
sort,  well-flavoured  with  tomato  pulp. 
The  following  recipe  will  he  found  a 
good  one:  To  four  pounds  of  pork 

sausage  moat,  allow  twelve  ounces  of 
tomato  pulp.  Prepare  it  by  putting  some 
ripe  tomatoes  in  a stewpan,glicing  them 
first,  and  letting  them  cook,  with  fre- 
quent shaking,  until  quite  soft.  Then 
sieve  the  pulp,  so  that  the  skins  and 
seeds  are  left  behind.  Put  it  hack  in 
the  pan  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a few 
grains  of  coralline  pepper  and  cayenne, 
and  just  a pinch  of  white  sugar.  Stir 
and  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  then 
turn  out  into  an  earthen  vessel,  to  get 
cold  before  mixing  it  with  the  pork. 
It  must  be  weighed  after  cooking  and 
cooling.  If  fresh  tomatoes  are  not 
at  hand,  any  good  brand  of  pulp  may 
he  selected,  hut  it  is  always  advisable 
to  reduce  it  by  simmering,  and  to 
season  it  as  above  directed,  to  ensure 
its  keeping.  These  sausages  should  ho 
freshly  made  as  required.  They  will 
not  keep  so  long  as  plain  sausages,  hut 
in  cool  weather,  if  made  as  directed, 
they  will  not  become  sour  under  a 
couple  of  days.  They  must  be  kept  in 
a cold  place,  and  may  he  parboiled 
with  advantage,  before  frying  or 
baking. 

Truffled  Sausages. — Required: 
two  pounds  of  young  lean  pork,  a 
pound  of  fat  pork,  an  ounce  of  salt, 
half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  nearly 
a teaspoonful  of  mixed  herbs  in  fine 
powder,  or  half  the  quantity  of  fresh 
ones,  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  truffles, 
a little  truffle  essence,  and  a glass  of 
good  wine — sherry  or  Madeira.  Cost, 
about  2s.  Gd.,  exclusive  of  truffles. 

Put  the  mixture  into  very  delicate 
skins  before  cooking.  This  may  he 
used  for  “farcing”  purposes.  It 
must  he  kept  very  cool  until  wanted 
for  use.  Little  cakes  made  of  it  are 
very  good  for  serving  with  game  or 
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poultry ; some  of  the  raw  meat  of 
either  should  then  ho  mixed  in  with 
the  rest  if  handy.  Or  some  fumet  of 
game  is  an  improvement,  when  game 
is  used ; but  tho  truffle  flavour  should 
not  be  destroyed. 

University  Sausages.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  of  pork,  a pound  of 
veal,  half  a pound  of  veal  kidney  suet, 
and  tho  kidney  itself,  a glass  of  port, 
a gill  of  bread-crumbs,  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne,  a 
morsel  of  garlic,  and  any  herb  that 
may  be  preferred.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d. 
to  3s. 

The  bread  and  wine  should  soak 
together,  and  be  put  with  the  meat,  &c., 
after  they  have  been  minced  as  usual. 
The  garlic  should  be  as  fine  as  possible. 
The  whole  should  be  pounded  and 
pressed  in  a jar,  then  covered,  and  left 
to  blend  before  the  skins  are  filled  ; 
after  which  they  should  bo  steamed  for 
half  an  hour,  then  left  to  get  cold  and 
be  fried,  the  skins  being  first  removed, 
and  the  sausages  rolled  in  egg  and 
bread-crumbs.  By  cooking  in  the 
skins  during  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  flavour  is  better  preserved. 
Little  cakes  of  the  above  are  very  good 
for  garnishing  such  dishes  as  roast 
rabbit  or  hare  ; or  small  balls  may  be 
used  in  jugged  hare,  and  all  such 
dishes.  The  nicest  way  of  cooking  the 
cakes  is  to  steam  them  until  done,  then 
let  them  get  cold,  and  finish  off  as 
directed  for  the  sausages ; or  instead  of 
egging  and  crumbing  they  may  be 
brushed  over  with  liquid  fat,  and 
browned  up  in  the  oven  or  before  the 
fire.  The  balls  may  be  floured,  and 
cooked  in  the  gravy  of  the  hare,  &c. 

Veal  ancl  Ham  Sausages.— 

Required  : a pound  and  a half  of  lean 
veal,  a pound  of  fat  bacon,  and  half  a 
pound  of  lean  ham,  seasoning  and 
herbs.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

Mince  the  meat  in  the  usual  way ; tho 
ham  should  be  of  very  good  quality ; 
then  add  a teaspoonful  of  sage  or  mixed 
herbs  to  each  pound  of  meat,  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  The  quantity  of 
salt  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  ham 


and  bacon,  and  must  be  added  very 
cautiously.  Fill  skins,  and  cook  in  tho 
usual  way.  They  are  very  delicious  if 
boiled  until  nearly  done,  then  finished 
off  by  frying  or  broiling.  These  also 
mako  delicate  rolls  ( see  recipes  under 
Pastuy). 

Veal  Sausages  for  Garnish- 
ing.— Required:  half  a pound  of  veal, 
four  ounces  each  of  fat  bacon  and  lean 
ham,  two  ounces  of  bread,  seasoning, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Prepare  the  meat  in  the  usual  way, 
and  season  with  salt  and  white  pepper, 
a dust  of  cayenne  and  grated  nutmeg, 
and  a pinch  of  dried  thyme  in  fine 
powder.  The  bread  should  be  soaked 
in  white  stock,  squeezed  very  dry,  and 
sieved,  then  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  a 
raw  egg  and  added  to  the  meat.  When 
well  blended,  form  into  little  sausages 
on  a floured  board ; they  should  be 
about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and 
half  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  sausage. 
After  shaping,  they  should  be  put  in  a 
cool  place  for  an  hour  if  convenient, 
then  rolled  in  flour,  next  in  beaten 
egg,  and  finally  in  fine  biscuit-crumbs, 
made  from  any  sort  of  hard  unsweet- 
ened biscuits.  Make  a little  butter 
hot  in  a frying  pan,  and  cook  tho 
sausages  for  about  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
turning  them  often,  and  letting  them 
acquire  a pale  brown  tint  only.  Drain 
well  before  serving.  These  are  suit- 
able for  garnishing  many  dishes,  and 
they  may  be  varied  a little  to  suit  the 
dish.  A thin  coat  of  glaze  improves 
them. 

White  Puddings.— Required: 
pork,  bacon,  groats,  milk,  salt,  pepper, 
onions,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  4d.  to  5d. 
per  pound. 

Take  two  pounds  of  lean  pork,  and 
mince  it  small.  Boil  a pound  of  solid 
fat  pork  or  bacon,  and  let  it  get  cold ; cut 
this  into  squares.  Soak  some  whole 
groats  in  milk  for  twelve  hours;  about 
half  a pound  will  do ; if  groats  are  not 
available  use  the  coarsest  oatmeal  in- 
stead. Then  mix  them  with  the  lean 
pork.  A good  seasoning  of  salt  and 
white  pepper,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a 
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minced  onion  or  two,  or  a few  shalots 
should  be  added.  Fill  the  skins  very 
lightly  with  the  mixture,  putting  the 
squares  of  fat  here  and  there ; tie  them 
in  links  of  about  livo  inches.  To  boil 
them,  put  them  in  warm  water,  and  cook 
them  softly  for  two  hours.  "When  half 
done,  some  advise  that  they  bo  pricked, 
i but  if  plenty  of  room  be  left  for  swell- 
! ing  they  will  not  burst.  All  super- 
I fluous  milk  must  be  drained  from  the 


groats.  After  boiling,  they  should  he 
left  to  get  cold,  and  then  heated  for 
serving  in  a Dutch  oven,  or  on  a grid- 
iron. These  arc  the  puddings  familiar 
to  country  residents  at  pig-killing 
time,  but  almost  everyone  has  a 
different  recipe  for  making  them. 
Moro  fat  than  above  given  is  often 
used,  and  the  minced  meat  is  composed 
of  fat  and  loan.  In  some,  melted 
lard  is  mixed  with  the  groats. 


FORCEMEATS. 

. Many  very  coavso  anti  unpalatablo  compounds  are  commonly  met  with 
under  the  name  of  forcemeat,  or  stuffing  (which  is  a more  homely  name  for 
the  same  thing),  due  to  nothing  but  careless  preparation  and  mixing  of  the 
several  ingredients.  In  all  forcemeats,  except  the  very  simplest  kind, 
trouble  and  time  must  not  be  begrudged  if  the  result  is  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  cook.  Those  who  are  given  to  what  they  call  “ knocking  tilings 
together”  at  random  will  never  succeed  in  preparing  the  delicate  forcemeats 
which  are  the  making  of  so  many  dishes,  and  for  which  a pestle  and  mortar 
are  absolutely  necessary.  And  wc  believe  that  it  is  owing  to  the  lack  of 
proper  utensils  that  many  break  down  in  culinary  operations  of  all  sorts. 
Some  people  are  fond  of  arguing  that  only  bad  workmen  quarrel  with 
their  tools ; others  will  tell  you  that  no  one  can  work  without,  tools.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  more  useful  tool  in  a kitchen 
than  the  pestle  and  mortar  ; and  where  forcemeats  and  potted  meats  are 
prepared  in  good  quantities,  a mortar  which  has  a capacity  of  two  to  three 
pints  should  be  purchased.  (See  the  list  of  Kitchen  Utensils  at  tho 
end  of  the  book.) 

i Other  utensils  are  a good  knife  and  board,  or  some  prefer  a bowl, 
with  the  well-known  form  of  knife  made  to  fit  it.  Then  there  are  sieves 
1 to  be  considered — many  purees  for  which  recipes  are  given  herein  need 
r-  sieving  as  well  as  pounding— and  we  may  here  remark  that  the  durability 

!of  sieves  may  be  increased  by  using  them  more  equally  than  they  are 
generally  used.  The  sides,  as  well  as  the  middle,  should  do  a share  of 
the  work,  and  all  sieves  of  copper  or  steel  wire  ought  to  be  washed  and 
dried  each  time  they  are  used ; a small  brush  should  be  kept  for  them,- 
and  earo  taken  that  tho  holes  do  not  clog. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  utensils  are  ready  to  hand,  anyone  who  will 
may  make  good  forcemeat,  and  all  that  comes  under  that  head.  First,  tho 
suet  that  enters  into  so  many  of  the  every-day  forcemeats : this  should  be 
from  the  kidney  if  possible,  skinned  with  care,  and  any  traces  of  blood  re- 
moved; and  it  must  be  chopped  without  flour.  Those  who  cut  it  into 
rough,  irregular-sized  lumps  at  starting,  will  never  get  it  fine.  The  tiling 
is  to  shred  it  very  finely  first,  so  finely  that  the  knife  seems  to  shave  rather 
than  cut  it;  if  lightly  chopped  after,  and  rubbed  into  the  crumbs  until  lost 
sight  of,  there  will  lx?  uo  visible  lumps  of  suet  wkeu  cooked;  there  cannot 
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lie.  The  eggs,  too,  must  be  above  suspicion,  not  absolutely  new-laid,  but 
good  ; in  nothing  more  than  in  forcemeat-  is  a doubtful  egg  more  objection- 
able ; and  they  should  always  bo  most  carefully  freed  from  the  germ.  To 
season  forcemeats  is  an  art,  for  there  is  a wide  difference  between  those  ] 
that  are  little  more  tasty  than  bread  itself,  and  such  as  may  be  tasted  for  , 
hours  after  a meal.  In  testing  a forcemeat  before  it  is  cooked,  it  should 
bo  borne  in  mind  that  seasoning  is  brought-  out  by  heat;  that  is,  a force-  \ 
meat  which  appeared  to  err  on  the  side  of  milduess  before  cooking,  might 
be  found  almost  too  hot  when  cooked.  These  things,  as  well  as  the  taste 
of  those  who  will  eat  of  the  dish,  must  be  considered.  Herbs  in  the  fresh  \ 
state  can  be  pretty  accurately  gauged  with  regard  to  quantity,  but  in  using  ] 
dried  ones  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  loss  of  strength  by  keeping. 

A word  with  regard  to  scraps  of  cooked  meat ; some  people  seem  to-  1 
have  a notion  that  any  bits  of  dry  meat  “ can  go  into  the  stuffing,”  and  1 
that  so  long  as  there  is  bulk,  there  must  of  necessity  lie  goodness.  We  are  ; 
anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood,  because  in  many  forcemeats,  cooked  ham 
and  other  meats  are  used;  we  mean  that  to  stuff  a joint,  which  perhaps  j 
needs  two  or  three  hours’  cooking,  with  scraps  of  meat  which  are  already  ' 
too  dry,  most  likely,  is  manifestly  absurd. 

The  term  “forcemeat”  answers  alike  for  the  homely  sorts  called  f 
“ stuffing  ” and  for  the  hotter  varieties  to  which  the  French  name"  farce  ” J 
is  usually  given. 


Bread  Forcemeat,  French, 

— .Required  : bread,  suet,  onion,  herbs, 
seasoning-,  and  eggs,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  6d. 

Take  four  ounces  of  bread,  and 
prepare  ^it  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  under  Panada,  Bread, 
French.  When  cool,  add  to  it  two  and 
a half  ounces  of  veal  kidney  suet,  a 
small  onion,  scalded  and  chopped,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  parsley  and  thyme,  a dust 
of  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
and  cither  one  whole  egg,  or  the  yolk  of 
one  and  a tablespoonful  of  cream  or  milk. 
The  suet  should  he  as  finely  chopped 
as  possible,  and  well  mixed  in  the 
bread ; the  dry  seasonings  should  he 
blended  before  they  are  put  in. 

Another  way. — This  is  plainer.  Use 
an  ounce  of  fat  bacon,  rasped,  i.e. 
scraped  with  a knife,  a little  parsley 
and  thyme,  or  for  some  dishes  mush- 
room powder  is  nicer,  a little  seasoning, 
and  part  of  an  egg,  with  a spoonful 
of  milk,  to  the  same  quantity  of 
panada  given  above.  If  for  fish,  the 
rest  of  the  egg  comes  in  for  brushing  it 
over,  if  to  he  baked  or  roasted  (serFrsn). 


Brown  Forcemeat  (A  VegeJ  1 
tarian  Recipe). — Required:  half  a I 
: pint  of  crumbs  from  brown  bread,  a J 
! dessertspoonful  of  fruit  jelly — currant  « 
or  tomato  is  nice,  or  apple  jelly  can  be  * 
used — a large  onion,  fried  and  chopped, 
a little  brown  stove  sauce  or  ketchup, 
with  seasoning  to  taste ; a pinch 
cloves  or  allspice  will  improve  it ; on<^- 
egg,  one  ounce  of  butter  or  a spoonful 
of  oil,  and  two  ounces  of  tapioca.  3 
Cost,  about  6d. 

Mix  the  crumbs  and  dr}1-  seasonings, 
rub  the  butter  in,  melt  the  jelly,  add 
it  and  the  beaten  egg,  then  put  in  the 
onions  and  tapioca ; the  latter  should 
he  cooked  in  a little  water  till  soft  {see 
recipes  under  Tapioca),  and  mixed  in 
while  warm.  It  gives  body  to  vege- 
tarian forcemeats,  hut  other  cereals  can 
take  its  place ; many  are  more  nourish- 
ing, hut  lack  the  smoothness  of  tapioca. 
Sago  is  the  next  best  to  it.  This  has 
various  uses  for  pics,  &c. 

Another  way. — Use  equal  parts  of 
bread-crumbs  and  cooked  sieved  car- 
rots, or  any  other  vegetable  ; to  half  a 
pint  add  a raw  egg,  oil  or  butter  as 
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i above,  and  about  an  ounco  of  grated 
I cheese.  This  should  bo  nicely  sea- 
j soned  and  can  be  used  for  stuffing  such 
vegetables  as  marrows,  which  need 
some  piquant  addition.  A little  brown 
colouring  should  bo  added  to  both  these. 

Calf’s  Udder  Forcemeat, 

French. — Required  : calf’s  udder, 

veal,  panada,  herbs,  seasoning,  eggs, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is. 
per  pound. 

Prepare  the  udder  by  the  directions 
■ given  on  page  495 ; after  it  is  cooled 
and  cut  up,  add  to  it  an  equal  bulk, 

I not  weight,  of  raw,  scraped  veal,  and 
Panada,  Bread,  French.  Blend  these 
; ingredients  well,  pound  and  sieve  them, 
and  season  nicely,  just  according  to 
the  dish  the  forcemeat  is  wanted  for  ; 
herbs,  and  the  other  adjuncts  to  good 
veal  forcemeat  of  the  ordinary  kind 
are  generally  employed ; eggs  to  make 
a somewhat  moist  paste  are  also 
wanted,  and  sometimes  cream  is  added. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  udder  here 
takes  the  place  of  butter  or  suet ; and 
to  save  the  trouble  entailed  by  tbo  use 
of  udder,  many  cooks  substitute  butler, 
which  they  contend- is  as  good;  others 
hold  the  contrary  opinion,  and  assert 
that  no  forcemeat  equals  that  for 
which  udder  is  used.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  use  of  udder  is  very  limited, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  this 
country.  This  may  be  used  for  st  lif- 
ting veal  and  poultry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s Chestnut  Forcemeat,  for 
Goose. — Required  : chestnuts,  stock, 
onion,  butter,  and  seasoning  as  below, 
i Cost,  about  Gd.  to  8d. 

I This  is  plain  and  cheap.  To  half  a pint 
>of  the  pulp  of  boiled  chestnuts,  add  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a small  onion,  par- 
boiled and  chopped,  a good  seasoning  of 
: salt  and  pepper,  and  some  parsley,  or 
this  can  be  left  out;  many  prefer  just  the 
plain  chestnut  flavour.  Stuff  the  gooso 
with  the  mixture  in  the  usual  way. 

A very  superior  stuffing  is  made 
from  Chestnut  Puk£e,  Bkown  ; after 
preparing  it  as  directed,  mix  in  while 
it  is  hot  about  a fourth  its  bulk  of 


sausage  meat,  without  herbs;  blend 
well  and  use  when  cool.  Bread- 
crumbs may  be  added  if  wanted  plainer. 

Chestnut  Forcemeat,  for 
Roast  Fowl  (or  Turkey).  — Re- 
quired : chestnuts,  stock,  ham,  liver, 
butter,  bread,  sausago  meat,  eggs,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  8d. 
to  lOd. 

Take  about  thirty  chestnuts  that 
have  been  peeled,  and  boiled  in  a 
little  white  stock,  and  drained  ; pound 
them  with  the  liver  of  the  fowl,  par- 
boiled, a tablespoonf  ul  of  chopped  ham, 
the  same  of  sausage  meat  (beef  or 
pork),  a small  onion,  chopped,  salt, 
pepper,  and  grated  lemon  peel  to  taste, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  tire  same  of 
bread-crumbs,  and  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  The  eggs  should  bo  put  in  after 
the  other  materials  have  been  worked 
to  a paste.  More  must  be  made  if  for 
a turkey. 

Chestnut  Forcemeat,  Rich. 

— Required;  chestnuts,  stock,  cream, 
butter,  white  or  brown  sauce,  season- 
ing, eggs,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about Cd. 

Roast  some  chestnuts,  then  skin 
them,  and  put  them  in  a stewpan  with 
just  enough  veal  or  chicken  stock  to 
cover ; put  a buttered  paper  over,  and 
cook  until  the  stock  is  absorbed,  and 
the  chestnuts  arc  dry-looking.  Rub 
them  through  a sieve,  and  add  a couple 
of  ounces  of  butter  to  half  a pint; 
season  to  taste,  and  mix  in  a little 
cream  or  white  sauce  if  required  light 
in  colour ; or  brown  sauce,  if  dark 
forcemeat  is  intended.  Then  stir  in  a 
couple  of  raw  yolks  of  eggs,  and  beat 
well.  Sometimes  herbs  arc  added,  or 
a little  ground  spice  of  any  sort  may  be 
substituted.  This  is  nice  for  balls  or 
cakes,  which  can  be  fried  after  egging 
and  crumbing  (or  they  can  be  coated 
with  crushed  vermicelli),  and  used  for 
garnishing  fillets  of  beef,  and  many 
other  dishes. 

Another  kind  of  forcemeat  is  made 
by  mixing  some  sausage  meat  with 
chestnuts  cooked  as  above.  This  is 
more  in  accordance  with  modern 
dishes,  as  chestnut  forcemeat  has  the 
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disadvantage — in  some  poople’s  estima- 
tion— of  being  old-fashioned.  Equal 
parts  of  the  chestnut  puri5e  and  sausage 
meat  can  bo  used,  or  a larger  propor- 
tion of  the  latter,  which  is  more  usual. 

Curry  Forcemeat.— In  making 

this,  the  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
curry  flavour  should  bo  pronounced ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  bo  much  more 
agreeable  if  herbs,  and  the  usual  ad- 
juncts to  curried  preparations  generally, 
are  included.  As  to  the  foundation, 
it  may  be  bread,  with  a small  propor- 
tion of  suet,  or  clarified  fat,  or  butter 
for  those  who  prefer  it;  or  it  may 
be  a good  sausage  meat  or  other 
forcemeat,  to  which  curry  powder 


may  be  added,  or  curry  paste,  which 
gives  smoothness  and  a more  agreeable 
flavour,  the  paste  being  mild  or  hot  as 
required.  To  all  these  forcemeats  a 
little  chutney  is  an  improvement ; 
finely  minced  hot  pickles  serve  the 
same  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  increasing 
the  piquancy. 

Egg  and  Mushroom  Force- 
meat.—Required  : mushrooms,  lemon, 
butter,  cream,  eggs,  bread  and  season- 
ing as  below-.  Cost,  about  8d.  to  Is., 
according  to  the  season. 

This  is  a good  recipe;  the  force- 
meat is  useful  for  many  pin-poses. 
Take  some  mushrooms,  button  ones 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  the  colour 
should  not  be  at  all  dark.  After 
washing,  they  should  be  rinsed  in 
lemon  j uico  and  chopped,  then  cooked 
in  lemon  juice  and  butter,  an  ounce  of 
the  latter  to  half  a pound  of  mush- 
rooms ; the  lemon  juice  must  be 
according  to  taste ; from  one  to  two 
teaspoonfuls  will  be  enough  as  a rule. 
When  quite  soft  put  the  mushrooms, 
&c.,  in  a basin,  and  add  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  the  yolks  put  through  a 
sieve,  and  the  whites  in  dice  : or  all 
may  be  in  the  latter  form  if  more 
convenient.  Then  add  two  ounces  of 
bread-crumbs  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream.  Beat  the  whole  well,  and  add 
salt,  white  pepper,  and  a suspicion  of 
mace,  with  a raw  egg  to  bind  it.  This 
is  not  a cheap  forcemeat,  comparatively 


speaking.  I f for  any  dish  that  is  to 
be  eaten  cold,  another  ounce  of  buttei 
is  necessary.  A small  quantity  of 
chopped  ham  is  another  useful  addition. 
Just  as  detailed  above,  it  will  be  found 
very  nice  for  many  maigre  dishes. 

Note. — This  is  much  better  if  the 
mushrooms  are  sievod  before  the  bread 
is  put  in  ; they  will  go  through  very 
readily  while  warm. 

Fish  Forcemeat.—  Required : 
fish,  bread,  herbs,  seasoning,  butter, 
an  onion,  milk,  and  an  egg.  Cost 
varies  with  the  kinds  of  fish  used; 
about  Is.  on  an  average. 

Take  any  sort  of  shell-fish,  or  it  may 
be  mixed ; lobster  with  a few  shrimps, 
or  some  crab,  if  nice,  and  the  best 
parts  be  used.  Cut  it  small,  and  add  an 
equal  bulk  of  bread-crumbs  ; to  half 
a pint  of  the  mixture  add  a table- 
spoonful of  thyme  and  parsley,  three- 
fourths  of  the  latter ; a little  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg,  a teaspoonful  of 
scalded  and  chopped  onion,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  and  a beaten  egg.  Blend 
very  thoroughly,  and  then  put  in  a 
small  quantity  of  milk.  With  this 
some  white  fish  may  be  used  to  make 
up  the  quantity ; the  shell-fish  gives 
it  a savoury  character,  and  renders  it 
useful  for  many  purposes.  It  is  very 
good  for  stuffing  fresh  haddock,  or 
any  similar  fish,  or  can  be  used  for 
fresh  water  fish.  ( See  also  Forcemeats 
under  Lobster,  Shbimp,  Tomato,  and 
Whiting.) 

Forcemeat  Balls  for  Turtle 
Soup. — These  can  be  used  also  for 
Mook  Turtle  Soup.  Required:  bread, 
veal,  butter,  eggs,  seasoning,  and  stock 
or  milk  as  below.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Soak  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  in 
veal  stock  or  milk ; wring  them  in  a 
cloth,  and  pass  through  a sieve.  Take 
four  ounces  of  lean  veal  from  the  fillet; 
scrape  this  to  a pulp,  and  sieve  it. 
Then  pound  it  with  the  bread,  add  an 
ounce  of  butter,  about  a saltspoonful  of 
salt,  a pinch  of  cayenne  and  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg  to  taste,  a little  parsley 
and  powdered  mixed  herbs,  then  put  in 
the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  that 
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i have  been  sieved.  Add  as  much  raw 

I egg  yolk  as  will  make  a stiff  paste, 
form  it  into  balls  the  size  of  a very 
small  nutmeg,  and  cook  them  in  boil- 
ing water,  slightly  salted,  until  firm. 

I Put  them  in  the  soup  in  time  to  heat 
through. 

Another  way. — Take  some  veal  pre- 
pared as  for  Quenelles,  and  add  to  it 
the  necessary  herbs,  and  hard-boiled 
eggs  to  make  the  mixture  firmer ; one 
of  the  halls  is  better  tested  before  all 
are  made  up. 

Forcemeat  Balls,  Ordinary. 

— Any  forcemeat  may  be  made  into 
balls  ; in  some  instances  more  crumbs 
must  be  used,  but  so  long  as  the  mass 
can  be  moulded  that  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. If  for  frying,  forcemeat  free 
from  suet  is  the  best ; for  adding  to 
stews,  or  anything  that  will  be  well 
cooked,  those  with  suet  will  answer 
equally  well.  For  dishes  of  hare,  &c., 
any  of  the  most  savoury  ones  may  be 
selected.  For  white  meats,  mixed 
forcemeats  are  best. 

Fowl,  Forcemeat  for.— Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  raw  fowl,  two 
to  three  ounces  of  pork  or  bacon,  three 
ounces  of  veal  suet,  seasoning,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  four  ounces  of  bread 
panada.  If  suet  is  objected  to,  use 
butter ; the  pork  or  bacon  should  then 
be  reduced  to  about  an  ounce  and  a 
i half.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

i Mince  and  pound  the  meats, then  pound 
the  whole.  Any  other  seasoning  besides 
salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg  may 
be  added,  but  the  adjuncts  to  the  dish 
- must  be  considered,  that  the  season- 
- mgs  may  not  “ clash.”  Used  for  stuff- 
. ing  a fowl  or  turkey  (for  the  latter  the 
proportions  must  be  increased)  or  for 
I garnishing  purposes. 

Game  Forcemeat.— Required : 
game  livers,  raw  game,  bacon,  butter, 
seasoning,  cream,  egg,  stock,  and  panada. 

; Cost  varies  with  the  kind  of  game. 
Take  the  livers  of  the  game, 
and.  pound  them  with  an  equal 
weight  of  raw  bacon,  butter,  and  raw 
gamo ; mix  in  somo  salt  and  pepper, 


and  a pinch  of  powdered  cloves  and 
nutmeg  ; then  make  the  whole  into  a 
paste  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg  and 
a spoonful  of  thick  cream,  together 
with  a spoonful  or  two  of  bread 
panada,  cooked  in  game  stock.  If  for 
filling  birds,  this  may  be  moister  than 
for  moulding  into  balls,  cakes,  &c. 
For  a more  solid  forcemeat,  use  dry 
crumbs  instead  of  panada. 

For  a more  economical  forcemeat, 
use  any  remnants  of  cooked  game  that 
may  bo  handy,  and  poultry  livers 
instead  of  gamo.  In  either  case,  the 
liver  must  be  in  good  condition,  and 
after  pounding  should  be  passed 
through  a sieve. 

Game  Pies,  Forcemeat  for.— 

Required  : half  a pound  of  raw  veal, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fat  bacon,  the 
same  weight  of  calf’s  liver,  the  liver  of 
a fowl  or  pheasant,  dr  any  other  gamo 
or  poultry,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  of  cooked  mushrooms, 
the  same  of  sweetbread  or  brains, 
cooked,  and  cut  in  dice,  and  seasoning, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  fid. 

Pass  all  the  meats — sweetbreads  or 
brains  excepted — through  a sausage 
machine  ; put  them  in  a pan  with  the 
dissolved  butter,  and  a bunch  of  herbs, 
with  a pinch  of  cayenne  and  black 
popper ; stir  for  a minute  or  two,  then 
pass  through  a sieve,  after  taking  the 
herbs  out  and  putting  the  mushrooms 
in.  Then  add  cither  a tablcspoonful 
of  Fumet  of  Game,  or  the  same  mea- 
sure of  the  best  brown  stock  or  gravy 
that  is  available,  with  salt  to  taste,  and 
a squeeze  of  lemon  juice.  Beat  in  a 
couple  of  raw  eggs,  yolks  only,  and 
the  sweetbread,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
This  is  so  good,  and  may  be  used  in  so 
many  dishes,  that  special  attention  is 
called  to  it.  To  make  it  stiff  enough 
for  moulding,  either  dry  crumbs  or 
panada  will  be  wanted;  as  detailed,  it 
is  intended  for  using  in  layers, 
generally  termed  “ spreading.” 

Godiveau  (a  rich  French 
Forcemeat).— Required : veal,  suet, 
eSS8>  water,  or  stock,  and  seasoning  as 
below,  Cost,  about  Is, 
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This  is  much  used  as  a garnish  ; great 
care  is  required  in  its  preparation.  Take 
six  ounces  of  lean  raw  veal,  free  from 
skin  or  gristle,  and  the  same  weight  of 
veal  kidney  suet,  free  from  any  trace  of 
skin  ; chop  both  finely,  or  scrape  tho 
veal ; pound  them  until  they  have 
become  thoroughly  amalgamated,  then 
add  a raw  egg.  Turn  out  and  leave  to 
cool,  on  ico  if  possible  ; put  back  in 
the  mortar  with  another  egg,  and  go  on 
pounding,  adding  a spoonful  of  iced 
water  or  pale  stock,  then  put  in  a little 
chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
a little  nutmeg.  Turn  out  on  a board, 
make  a bit  up  into  a round,  or  quenelle 
shape,  and  poach  it.  If  too  firm,  add 
a little  more  water,  and  if  not  firm 
enough,  add  half  or  the  whole  of 
another  egg,  according  to  the  size. 
This  should  bo  made  in  a very  cool 
place.  It  can  be  used  for  vol-au-vents, 
pates,  and  for  garnishing  pin-poses. 
The  flesh  of  poultry  can  be  substituted 
for  veal.  Beef  kidney  suet  can  be 
used  instead  of  veal,  and  the  seasoning 
may  be  varied  to  suit  different  dishes, 
but  it  is  a delicate  forcemeat  (or 
should  be)  and  not  highly  seasoned. 
The  addition  of  the  iced  water  cools 
it,  and  helps  to  bind  it ; when  cooked 
it  will  cut  evenly. 

Goose. — Sec  Sage  and  Onions. 

Hare  Forcemeat  (port  or 
claret). — Required : bread,  wine,  suet, 
seasoning,  shalot,  parsley,  ham,  lemon, 
liver,  eggs,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  9d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 

Take  sonic  stale  bread-crumbs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  hare,  and  pour 
over  them  enough  port  or  claret  to  cover 
them.  Supposing  half  a pint  of  crumbs 
before  soaking,  mix  together  four 
ounces  of  finely  shredded  veal  suet,  a 
toaspoonful  each  of  chopped  parsley, 
grated  lemon  rind,  and  chopped  shalot, 
a tablespoonful  of  lean  raw  ham, 
passed  through  a mincer,  with  the  liver 
of  the  hare  if  in  a sound  condition  : if 
not,  liver  of  any  other  sort  of  game  or 
poultry  will  do.  Blend  the  whole  with 
tho  bread,  and  add  salt  and  cayenne  to 
taste,  with  a couple  of  raw  eggs  well 


beaten,  and  if  claret  be  used,  a tea- 
spoonful of  melted  currant  jelly,  red  or 
black.  This  is  a forcemeat  which  is 
somewhat  old-fashioned,  but  much 
liked  by  many  game-eaters.  J t is  also 
very  nice  for  a rabbit  if  it  is  intended 
to  imitate  hare. 

A very  similar  forcemeat  is  made  by 
omitting  the  shalot,  and  putting  in  a 
boned  anchovy,  rubbed  through  a 
sieve ; rather  less  lemon  rind  than 
above  given,  but  other  ingredients  in 
tho  same  proportion,  l’ort  should  be 
used  when  this  mode  is  followed;  it 
produces  a very  savoury  forcemeat. 

Herb  Forcemeat,  Plain.— 

Use  crumbs  as  above,  and  cither  half 
as  much  suet,  or  clarified  fat,  two  ' 
eggs,  and  a little  milk,  herbs  and 
seasoning  as  above.  This,  if  made 
with  the  fat,  docs  for  baked  fish. 

Herb  Forcemeat,  Hicli.— 

Required : twelve  ounces  of  fine  bread- 
crumbs, six  ounces  of  beef  suet,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a tablespoonful  of 
fresh  parsley,  chopped,  a tablespoonful 
of  mixed  herbs — these  should  consist 
of  thyme,  marjoram,  bay  leaf,  and 
basil,  thyme  being  in  the  greatest 
proportion — half  a gill  of  cream,  three 
raw  eggs,  and  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne, 
with  nutmeg  or  mace  to  taste.  Cost, 
lOd.  to  Is. 

The  finer  the  suet  is  chopped,  . 
the  nicer  this  will  be ; veal  suet 
is  better  than  beef,  being  more  deli- 
cate, but  beef  answers  for  ordinary 
purposes.  If  the  herbs  (other  than 
parsley)  arc  in  the  fresh  state  less  will 
answer;  the  above  quantities  are  for 
dried  herbs.  Other  herbs  besides 
those  named  may  be  used ; the  above 
proportions  being  observed.  This  is 
very  good  for  rabbits  whether  boiled, 
baked  or  stewed ; and  it  may  be  varied 
by  using  a little  sausage  meat,  or 
chopped  ham,  or  bacon,  and  reducing 
the  suet.  It  cau  be  used  also  for  veal, 
turkey,  &e.  The  liver  of  a turkey  or 
fowl  can  be  minced  and  put  in  when 
for  stuffing  cither  of  those  birds. 

!Leek  Forcemeat.— Tl»s  is  !l 

vegetarian  recipe.  Required  t 1W**  ® 
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pound  of  bread-crumbs,  the  white  part 
of  some  leeks,  enough  to  fill  a quarter- 
pint  measure  after  chopping,  two  eggs, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  half  as  much  thymo 
and  sweet  marjoram,  mixed,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt.  Cost, 
Gd.  to  8d. 

Mix  the  crumbs,  herbs,  seasoning, 
and  leeks.  Rub  the  butter  in,  then 
add  tiie  eggs  beaten  first.  Amal- 
gamate the  whole  very  thoroughly, 
and  uso  in  pies,  stews,  soups,  &c.  For 
pies,  add  a little  milk  to  make  it  moist 
enough  to  spread;  for  stews,  soups, 
See. , mould  it  into  small  balls,  and  boil 
for  an  hour  or  so.  A much  more 
delicate  flavour  can  be  had  by  scalding 
or  parboiling  the  leeks ; and  an  ounce 
or  two  of  boiled  rice,  with  loss  bread  in 
proportion,  is  a further  improvement. 

Liver  Forcemeat  (or  Mock 
Foie  Gras). — Required  : six  ounces 
of  calf’s  liver,  three  ounces  of  lean 
veal,  four  ounces  of  fat  bacon,  an  ounce 
of  butter,  a bunch  of  herbs,  i.c.  bay 
leaf,  thyme,  parsley,  and  basil,  a small 
onion,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
truffle,  eggs,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  Is.,  exclusive  of  truffles. 

Chop  the  onion,  fry  it  in  the  butter, 
add  the  liver,  cut  up,  and  the  herbs ; fry 
for  a few  minutes,  then  take  from  tho 
fire,  mix  in  tho  bacon  and  veal  (these 
should  bo  first  scraped  to  pulp),  then  rub 
through  a sieve  ; add  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  the  truffle,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  raw  eggs.  Cover  if  not  wanted 
at  once. 

Another  way. — For  this,  fry  tho 
bacon  with  the  liver ; add  tho  veal  as 
above,  then  rub  through  a wire  sieve, 
and  instead  of  using  tho  bunch  of 
barbs  (which  are  to  be  removed)  add 
the  samo  herbs  in  powder ; the  parsley 
should  be  fresh,  and  about  a teaspoon- 
ful used ; the  rest  may  be  dried,  and 
about  half  a teaspoonful  of  the  whole 
will  suffice.  For  some  dishes,  the 
"truffles  may  bo  advantageously  in- 
creased. This  is  a very  savoury  and 
excellent  forcemeat. 

■Note, — By  pounding  tliis  while  warm 

p* 


in  a mortar,  it  is  much  more  easily 
sieved.  Rabbit,  instead  of  veal,  may 
always  be  used  when  required  for 
game  dishes,  such  as  stuffing  birds,  or 
in  pics,  See. 

Lobster  Forcemeat,  for 
Fish— This  is  a usefid  preparation ; 
made  as  described  it  can  bo  used  for 
stuffing  fish ; or  for  making  into  balls 
for  fish  stews  or  soups.  Required : the 
flesh  of  a medium-sized  lobster,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  two  raw  eggs,  one 
egg  boiled  hard,  about  a gill  and  a 
half  of  bread-crumbs,  and  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Gd.  or  8d.,  ex- 
clusive of  lobster. 

Tinned  fish  may  be  used  for  it.  Cut 
the  lobster  up  small ; add  the  bread,  and 
the  butter  dissolved  by  gentle  heat ; mix 
in  the  hard  egg,  minced;  add  salt 
and  cayenne,  a dust  of  black  pepper,  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  anchovy  essence.  Bind  with 
the  raw  eggs,  and  use  as  required. 
This  is  nicer  if  the  yolk  of  the  hard 
egg  be  sieved,  and  the  white  cut  up  as 
usual  ; and  if  for  balls,  for  soups  or 
stews,  the  addition  of  a tablespoonful 
of  panada  makes  it  easier  to  cook  ; it 
can  bo  poached  like  quenelles,  or  fried 
brown. 

Lobster  Forcemeat,  Plain. 

— Required : a pint  of  bread-crumbs, 
two  or  three  ounces  of  butter,  or  less 
butter  and  a little  milk,  an  egg,  a 
tablespoonful  of  lobster  essence,  salt, 
pepper,  and  cayenne,  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence,  and  enough  fish  stock 
to  make  a rather  moist  paste.  Cost, 
about  7d.  or  8d.  This  is  very  good 
for  giving  flavour  at  small  cost ; and 
useful  for  stuffing  large,  rather  coarse, 
or  insipid  fish. 

Meat,  Forcemeat  for  (very 
plain).  — Required  : four  ounces  of 

bread-crumbs,  an  ounce  of  chipping,  a 
grate  or  two  of  nutmeg  and  lemon 
peel,  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  as 
much  pepper,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
milk,  herbs  as  below.  Cost,  3d.  or  4d. 

Put  the  crumbs  in  a bowl,  rub  the 
dripping  in  with  the  fingers  until  fine  ; 
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add  tho  seasoning,  and  then  the  milk, 
■which  will  make  the  wholo  into  a 
paste ; or  the  dripping  can  be  first 
melted,  and  put  in  with  the  milk. 
Now  for  the  herbs : if  this  is  to  be 
used  for  veal,  add  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  thyme  if  fresh,  rather 
more  if  dried.  If  for  mutton,  it  may 
be  made  as  for  veal,  or  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  sage  can  be  added,  and  a 
small  onion  parboiled  and  chopped. 
Or  for  either  kind  of  meat  the  herbs 
may  be  left  out,  and  a chopped  mush- 
room added,  or  a teaspoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup.  This  is  useful  for  cheap 
dishes  ; it  will  be  noticed  that  no  egg 
is  given,  it  will  not  therefore  be  firm 
when  cooked,  but  rather  crumbly,  and 
as  some  people  have  to  avoid  eggs  in 
all  forms,  to  such  it  will  be  useful.  It 
may  also  be  used  for  a rabbit  or  fowl, 
and  may  be  enriched  if  desired  by  the 
substitution  of  butter  for  dripping,  and 
cream  for  milk. 

lusliroo  m Forcemeat, 
Vegetarian. — This  is  a very  useful 
forcemeat  for  a great  variety  of 
dishes,  and  will  probably  be  appre- 
ciated as  much  by  meat  eaters  as 
those  for  whom  it  is  more  particularly 
intended.  Required : a pound  of 

button  mushrooms,  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  a couple 
of  ounces  of  oil — this  may  be  olive  or 
any  other,  but  olive  is  the  nicer — 
bread,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost, 
about  lOd.  to  Is. 

Wash  the  mushrooms,  then  chop  them 
up,  and  put  them  in  an  enamelled  sauce- 
pan with  the  oil  first  heated,  and  the 
lemon ; stir  until  they  begin  to  fall,  then 
add  a tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketch- 
up, a little  nutmeg  and  cayenne,  with 
white  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  four 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs  which  have 
"beea:soaked  in  milk  and  beaten  well. 
-Take  ths  pfrri  from  the  tiro,  and  add  a 
tablespoouful  ---of-.-  tapioca,  previously 
-cooked  hither- in.  milk  or  water,  and 
■givtc  the  whole  a good  -sthTing.,-  The 
finishing- '■oft' ’ of -ih is  depends entirely 
upon-  the  pupposo  -for-  which  : it  y§'  in-  | 


tended.  As  it  is,  it  will  do  for  stuffing 
other  vegetables  (see  recipes  in  the 
chapters  on  Vegetables)  ; or  it  can  be 
made  firm  enough  to  form  into  balls, 
and  used  in  pies ; a little  mashed 
potato,  rice,  or  anything  to  give  the 
right  consistence,  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Oyster  Forcemeat,  Good- 

Required:  oysters,  bread,  butter,  sea- 
soning, eggs,  anchovy  essence,  parsley, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to 
Is.  8d.,  with  oysters  at  Id.  each. 

Mix  together  a dozen  medium-sized 
oysters,  cut  small,  a gill  and  a half  of 
bread-crumbs,  a saltspoonful  of  grated 
lemon  peel,  a good  pinch  of  cayenne, 
white  pepper  and  salt,  a hint  of  mace, 
a teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley',  and 
two  ounces  of  liquefied  butter.  Work 
these  until  a sort  of  paste  is  formed ; 
the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  should  be 
used.  Then  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
oyster  liquor,  in  which  the  beards  have 
been  stewed  ( see  Oyster  Sauce)  ; go 
on  working  the  paste,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  cream,  and  a few  drops  of 
the  essence  of  anchovies;  put  in  another 
egg  yolk,  and  work  again  for  a few 
minutes.  It  is  then  ready’  for  stuffing 
fowl,  turkey,  &c.  If  for  fish,  the 
parsley  can  be  omitted  if  liked,  and  a 
little  more  anchovy  used,  but  it  is 
intended  to  develop  the  oyster  flavour, 
not  to  overpower  it.  (See  Oyster 
Sausages.) 

Oyster  Forcemeat,  Plain.— 

Required : oyster  sauce,  bread,  egg,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Take  a gill  of  Oyster  Sauce,  made 
plainly ; while  it  is  warm,  mix  in  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  stir  until  a paste 
is  formed,  which  will  leave  the  sides 
of  the  pan  ; extra  seasoning  will  be 
wanted  to  impart  flavour  to  the  bread. 
When  cool,  add  part  of  an  egg  and 
use.  If  for  baked  fish,  the  rest  of  tho 
egg  will  servo  for  brushing  it  over. 

Oyster  Forcemeat,  Plain, 
from  Tinned  Oysters.  — Re- 

quirodfi-R  tis  of  oysters,  bread,  rpux, 
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milk,  and  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  8d.  or  9d. 

To  pretend  thatthisis  as  good  asforce- 
meat  from  fresh  oysters  would  be  foolish, 
but  it  is  a very  fair  substitute  for  the  real 
thing.  Turn  out  a tin  of  oysters  into  a 
saucepan,  and  heat  them  gently, not  quite 
to  boiling  point,  then  add  a little  white 
roux  to  the  liquor,  after  draining  off 
the  oysters  on  to  a coarse  wire  sieve ; 
boil  it  up,  and  add  it  to  the  oysters, 
and  rub  all  through  the  sieve.  Then 
flavour  with  the  usual  ingredients  ( see 
foregoing  recipes),  and  add  some  bread 
which  has  been  soaked  in  a little  milk, 
and  squeezed  dry,  then  beaten  or 
sieved.  About  half  the  bulk  of  bread 
to  the  oyster  mixture  is  enough.  An 
egg  is  an  improvement,  but  can  bo 
left -out. 

Another  way. — If  the  sieving  is  ob- 
jected to,  the  oysters  may  be  chopped 
up ; the  best  part  of  tinned  oysters  is 
i the  liquor,  the  oysters  themselves  being 
shrivelled  and  flavourless,  therefore 
they  are  not  nice  if  added  whole.  A 
; couple  or  three  fresh  oysters  will  give 
a superior  flavour  to  the  forcemeat ; the 
liquor  should  be  reduced  and  added  (see 
Oyster  Sauce). 


Panada,  Bread,  French.— 

Required ; bread,  and  milk,  stock,  or 
butter.  Cost,  about  3d.  per  lb. 

Take  some  crumb  of  bread,  a day  or 
two  old;  soak  it  inboiling  water  to  cover 
for  a few  minutes ; squeeze  dry  in  a 
clean  cloth  ; put  it  in  a saucepan,  and 
break  it  up  with  a fork ; add  a little 
boiling  milk  or  hot  stock,  just  to  make 
a thick  paste  ; stir  and  cook  for  a few 
minutes,  then  turn  out  on  a plate  to 
cool  for  use.  Or  use  a morsel  of 
butter  to  moisten  the  bread,  instead  of 
stock. 


turn  it  out  for  use.  A copper  or  steel 
pan  is  best  for  these  preparations.  It 
is  important  that  light,  delicate  bread 
be  used  ; bad  bread  will  completely 
spoil  the  mixture. 

Panada,  Flour,  French.— 

Required : water,  an  egg,  salt,  flour, 
and  butter.  Cost,  about  3d. 

Put  on  the  fire,  in  a smallcopper  stew- 
pan,  half  a pint  of  water,  with  a good 
pinch  of  salt  and  an  ounce  of  butter ; 
shake  in  very  gradually,  from  the  left 
hand,  some  fine,  dry  flour,  sifted ; stir  all 
the  time,  and  after  enough  flour  to 
make  a paste  has  been  used,  stir  and  cook 
the  panada  for  five  minutes.  As 
much  flour  as  the  water  will  absorb  is 
to  be  used ; the  paste  should  be  thick 
and  free  from  lumps.  From  four  to 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  will 
probably  be  wanted,  and  the  water 
should  boil  fast  before  it  is  put  in. 
Great  care  is  needed  to  prevent  burn- 
ing or  lumpiness,  as  the  least  suspicion 
of  either  would  spoil  it.  As  soon  as 
it  is  cooked  stir  in  the  yolk  of  a raw 
egg  that  has  been  freed  from  the  germ. 
Give  a few  minutes’  beating  off  the 
fire,  then  turn  out  for  use  as  required. 
It  should  be  put  by  in  a cool  place. 

Panada,  Flour,  Ordinary.— 

Make  the  panada  as  above,  but  leave 
the  egg  out ; use  an  extra  half  ounce 
of  butter  in  the  water  ; and  if  for  fish 
dishes,  any  light  fish  stock  should  be 
used  in  place  of  all,  orpartof  the  water; 
for  chicken  or  veal,  use  the  same 
stocks.  Where  a good  quantity  of 
panada  is  made  at  once  for  many 
dishes,  this  is,  of  course,  impracticable. 
In  all  our  recipes,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  panada  intended  to 
bo  used. 


Panada,  Bread,  Ordinary. 

— Required  : materials  as  above,  with 
the  addition  of  an  egg.  Soak  the  bread 
as  above  directed,  then  beat  it  up,  and 
add  either  white  stock  or  milk  to  make 
a paste;  beat  over  the  fire  with  an 
eSSt  yolk  only,  to  each  half  pint  of 
panada,  and  when  it  is  a smooth  paste 
and  leaves  the  sides  of  the  pan  clean, 


Partridges  or  Pheasants, 
Forcemeat  for.— Required  : the 
livers  of  the  birds,  with  one  or  two 
chicken  livers,  four  ounces  of  raw 
bacon,  rather  fat,  two  ounces  of  raw 
veal,  the  same  weight  of  bread-crumbs, 
an  egg,  seasoning,  and  cream.  Cost, 
about  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  livers. 

Bring  the  livers  to  the  boil,  after 
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putting  them  on  in  cold  water  ; dry  and 
chop  them,  add  tho  veal,  scraped,  and 
the  chopped  bacon,  and  thou  the  bread, 
which  has  been  moistened  with  boiling 
cream  and  strained ; rub  all  through  a 
sieve,  add  pepper  and  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  salt  if  needed ; beat  in 
the  egg  yolk,  and  use  for  a brace 
of  small  birds,  or  one  largo  one.  To 
this  many  other  seasonings  may  be 
added  by  those  who  like  them ; shalots 
or  capers,  mushrooms,  herbs,  and 
various  spices  are  often  put  into  such  a 
forcemeat,  but  many  will  approve  of 
ono  which  allows  the  flavour  of  the  bird 
to  preponderate. 

Note. — By  soaking  the  bread-crumbs 
in  sherry  instead  of  cream,  another 
variety  is  obtainable. 

Piquant  Forcemeat.— This  is 
intended  for  Coo  A lTndienne,  or  any 
similar  dish.  The  quantity  made  must 
be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  fish ; wo 
give  the  proportions  of  the  several 
ingredients.  Required:  bread,  butter, 
onion,  thyme,  parsley,  and  marjoram, 
salt,  pepper,  mustard,  and  cayenne, 
pickles  or  chutney,  egg,  milk,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  7<1.  or  8d. 

Put  a pint  of  bread-crumbs  in  a bowl, 
rub  in  three  ouncos  of  butter,  or  clarified 
fat  (the  lattor  does  for  very  plain 
dishes),  add  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a small  onion,  .chopped,  a 
saltspoonful  of  thyms  and  marjoram, 
salt  to  taste,  a quarter  teaspoon  ful  of 
whi'to  pepper,  rather  more  French 
mustard,  and  a good  pinch  of  cayenne. 
Chop  up  a teaspoonful  or  so  of  hot 
pickles,  either  clear  or  thick ; add 
them  with  a beaten  egg  and  about 
half  a gill  of  milk ; the  stateness  of  the 
crumbs  must  regulate  this ; it  should  be 
added  gradually ; it  must  bo  moist 
only,  not  sloppy.  A morsel  of  chut- 
ney may  bo  used  if  no  pickles  are 
handy,  and  a pinch  of  ginger  increases 
the  piquancy.  It  is  excellent  for  fresh 
water  lish  of  almost  any  sort. 

Note. — Airy  ordinary  herb  forcemeat, 
with  the  additions  named  above  in  the 
shape  of  mustard,  pickles,  &c.,  will 
servo  the  same  purposes. 


Pork  Forcemeat.  — Required : 
apples,  onions,  sago,  thyme,  parsley, 
seasoning  and  potatoes.  Cost,  about  6d. 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  but  very 
excellent  forcemeat.  It  is  only 
another  variety  of  the  popular  sage 
and  onion  stuffing,  and  will  be 
found  as  good  for  geese,  ducks,  or 
mutton,  as  for  pork.  Take  for  it  four 
onions  of  medium  size,  apples,  tho 
same  sizo  and  number,  half  a dozen 
sage  leaves,  a sprig  of  lemon  thyme 
and  parsley,  and  some  seasoning  and 
potatoes.  Peel  and  chop  the  apples, 
or  bake  them,  and  use  the  pulp,  which 
is  a better  way.  Boil  the  onions  with 
the  horbs  until  done,  then  strain  them, 
and  chop  or  sieve  them  ; add  the  apples, 
with  black  pepper  and  a little  salt,  anil 
enough  mashed  potatoes  to  make  a 
smooth  mass.  Then  use,  after  it  has 
cooled.  (See  also  Sage  and  Oxiox 
Forcemeat.) 

Potato  Fore  emeat,  for 
Goose. — Required  : potatoes,  butter, 
or  dripping,  seasoning,  the  liver  of  a 
goose,  and  other  ingredients  as  below'. 
Cost,  on  an  average,  about  2d.  to  3d. 
per  pound. 

There  are  several  ways  of  pre- 
paring this ; ono  is,  to  peel  and  cut 
up  tho  potatoes  into  dice,  and  to  sweat 
them  in  a little  butter  until  they  are 
partly  cooked ; a good-sized  onion  to 
two  pounds  of  potatoes  is  chopped  and 
put  in  with  them,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
tho  goose  liver,  chopped,  being  the  only 
other  ingredients. 

Another  iva-j,  and  we  think  a better 
one,  is  to  use  mashed  potatoes,  mixed 
with  a small  proportion  of  onion,  sliced 
and  lightly  fried,  tho  liver  of  tho  goose 
and  a little  sage,  with  black  pepper 
and’  salt ; an  egg  to  two  pounds  of 
potatoes  is  a decided  improvement ; tho 
stuffing  will  be  smoother  and  cut  more 
evenly. 

Rice  Forcemeat.  — Required  : 
rice,  butter,  cream  or  milk,  an  egg,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  6d.  or  7d.  per 
pound,  for  a plain  forcemeat.  _ 

This  is  suitable  for  sucking  pig,  or  may 
be  used  for  veal.  Some  rice  should  be 
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boiled  and  left  to  dry,  then  mixed  with 
an  ounce  of  butter  and  a tablespoonful 
of  cream  (to  each  half  pound),  one  raw 
egg,  and  a little  seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper,  with  a pinch  of  ground  mace  or 
nutmeg.  For  superior  forcemeat,  the 
i p rice  and  butter  are  pounded  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  put  in ; some- 
times a very  small  proportion  of 
chopped  raw  ham  is  added,  and  is  an 
improvement.  For  stuffing  full-grown 
pork,  either  for  boiling  or  baking, 
boiled  split  peas  are  added  to  the  rice ; 
the  proportions  being  a matter  of  taste. 

Rich.  Raised  Pies,  Force- 
meat for. — Required  : twelve  ounces 
of  lean  raw  veal,  eight  ounces  of  fat  raw 
bacon,  four  ounces  of  lean  raw  ham, 
and  other  ingredients  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  Gd.,  without  truffles. 

The  veal  should  be  very  fresh,  and 
cut  from  the  fillet.  Lay  it  on  a board, 
I and  scrape  it  to  a pulp,  leaving  nothing 

I I but  the  skin.  Scrape  the  bacon,  and 

add  it,  together  with  the  ham  first 
chopped,  then  pounded  with  a morsel 
of  butter.  Season  with  salt,  pepper, 
cayenne,  and  a little  mace  or  nutmeg, 
lllend  very  thoroughly  and  add  about 
a tablespoonful  of  veal  gravy  or  stock, 
first  strained;  this  moistens  the  force- 
meat, and  makes  it  cut  more  evenly 
when  cooked.  This  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  foundation  ; various  adjuncts  for 
pies  of  different  kinds  may  be  added. 

SFor  those  of  veal,  herbs  are  indispens- 
able; while  for  game  pies  truffles  are 
i an  improvement. 

ESage  and  Onion  Forcemeat. 

• — Required:  bread,  onions,  sage,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  2d.  to  Gd.  per 
pound  for  the  plain,  and  about  4d.  per 

? pound  for  the  rich  forcemeat. 

If  required  very  mild,  peel  and  boil 
the  onions  until  quite  done,  and  boil 
the  sage  leaves  also  for  a few  minutes ; 
allow  a fresh  sago  leaf,  or  two  dried 
ones  to  each  moderate-sized  onion; 
after  chopping,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  add  about  a tablespoon- 
ful of  bread-crumbs  to  each  onion 
used  ; some  soak  the  bread  in  the  onion 


water,  then  squeeze  and  beat  it  up 
instead  of  making  crumbs  of  it. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  onions  for 
a few  minutes  only,  and  add  sage  as 
above,  with  seasoning  to  taste.  If 
dried  sage  leaves  are  added  use  double 
the  quantity.  The  proportion  of  sage 
and  onion  can  only  be  approximately 
stated,  for  while  some  like  but  a hint 
of  sage,  others  prefer  that  flavour  to 
almost  overpower  that  of  the  onion. 
This  may  be  used  as  it  is,  or  bread, 
about  half  as  much  as  given  in  the 
above  recipe,  may  be  put  in.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  cooks  bread  spoils  the 
stuffing;  others  use  it  in  large  pro- 
portion, and  add  butter  and  raw  yolks 
of  eggs.  These  two  ingredients  are, 
however,  quite  unnecessary,  because 
the  meats  with  which  this  stuffing  is 
used  are  sufficiently  rich  without  them. 
These  arc  suitable  for  pork,  ducks,  and 
geese. 

Sage  and  Onion  Forcemeat 

(very  superior).  — Required  : onions, 
butter,  bread,  sage,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3d.  per  pound. 

Take  some  onions,  cut  them  up  into 
quarters,  and  put  them  in  cold  water 
in  a saucepan,  with  a pinch  of  salt  and 
sugar.  Bring  to  the  boil,  drain,  and 
dry  them  well,  then  chop  them  up,  and 
to  half  a pint,  add  an  ounce  of  butter 
in  a clean  saucepan.  Sweat  them  for 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
add  to  them  an  equal  measure  of  bread- 
crumbs, with  seasoning  to  taste;  about 
a helped  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
sage  if  fresh,  or  one  and  a half  to  two 
tablespoonfuls  if  dried,  with  salt  and 
pepper,  are  all  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients, but  for  some  this  is  improved 
by  adding  a little  parsley  and  nutmeg  ; 
or  thyme  is  sometimes  liked  with  sage. 
The  above  proportions  of  crumbs  and 
onions  can  be  varied  at  pleasure;  a 
pint  of  onions  to  half  a pint  of  crumbs 
will  suit  those  who  like  plenty  of 
onions.  The  idea  is  to  improve  the 
stuffing  generally  by  the  preliminary 
boiling  and  sweating  of  the  onions. 
Should  they  be  very  strong,  they  may 
be  scalded  before  blanching,  or  a 
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second  blanching  answers  the  same 
purpose ; that  is  to  say,  the  water 
should  be  renewed,  and  again  brought 
to  the  boil,  (ktee  Spanish  Onions, 
under  Vegetables.) 

Shrimp  Forcemeat,  Plain. 

— Required:  bread, shrimps, butter, egg, 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  -id. 
to  6d.  per  half  pint  on  an  average. 

For  the  foundation,  bread-crumbs 
and  chopped  shrimps,  in  equal 
parts,  should  be  mixed  together,  then 
made  into  a paste  with  an  ounce  of 
butter — to  each  "half  pint  or 'so  of  the 
mixture — and  a beaten  egg.  The 
seasonings  are  regulated  by  the  sort  of 
fish  it  is  to  be  used  for  ; it  is  excellent 
for  fresh  water  fish,  then  rather  a high 
seasoning  is  wanted  : salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne,  with  a little  essence  of 
shrimps  or  anchovies.  For  any  white 
fish— and  we  may  refer  to  fresh  had- 
dock as  very  good  stuffed  with  it— 
a more  delicate  seasoning  is  desirable. 

Another  way. — Use  more  butter,  say 
another  ounce,  and  instead  of  shrimps 
take  half  a pint  of  bread-crumbs,  and 
mix  in  a teaspoonful  of  shrimp 
paste  with  essence  as  above  named.  In 
addition  to  the  egg,  a spoonful  of 
milk  improves  it.  By  some,  a small 
quantity  of  parsley  is  thought  an  im- 
provement. The  flavour  is  certainly 
rather  peculiar,  but  pleasant.  White 
Sauce,  or  Shrimp  Sauce,  should  be 
served  with  the  fish. 

Tomato  ancl  Mushroom 
Forcemeat,  — Required : half  a 
pound  of  white  mushrooms,  the  same 
weight  of  tomatoes,  other  materials  as^ 
below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Make  a puree  of  the  mushrooms  (see 
recipes  under  Mushrooms),  brown  or 
white  as  required  ; add,  while  it  is  still 
hot,  the  tomatoes,  rubbed  through  a 
sieve,  a chopped  §halot,salt  and  pepper, 
lemon  juice  and  a pinch  of  herbs.  Stir 
for  a few  minutes,  and  if  white  mush- 
room puree,  put  in  a good  tablespoonful 
of  any  nice  white  sauce ; if  a brown  puree, 
use  brown  sauce.  Then  mix  in  fine 
bread-crumbs  until  the  mixture  forms 
a soft  paste  ; in  a few  minutes  turn  it 


out,  and  add  a beaten  egg ; continue 
the  mixing  until  the  whole  is  smoothly 
blended,  and  forms  u mass  free  from 
streakiness ; it  is  ready  for  use  when 
cool.  Many  people  have  tested  the 
excellence  of  mushrooms  stuffed  with 
tomatoes,  or  tomatoes  filled  with  mush- 
room puree ; fewer,  perhaps,  have  tried 
a stuffing  of  the  two  combined.  Its 
uses  are  endless  for  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  and  it  is  as  nice  cold  as  hot  ; for 
cold  dishes,  however,  it  is  all  the  nicer 
if  an  ounce  of  butter  be  stirred  in  just 
a3  it  is  taken  from  the  fire. 

Tomato  Forcemeat.  — Re- 
quired: a gill  of  bread-crumbs,  halt'  a 
gill  of  tomato  pulp,  either  from  fresh 
tomatoes  sieved,  or  thq  pulp  in  bottles 
(see  Tomatoes),  two  ounces  of  butter,  an 
ounce  each  of  veal  and  ham,  seasoning, 
and  a raw  egg.  Cost,  about  7d.  or  8d. 

Mix  the  crumbs  and  pulp  in  a basin ; 
add  the  butter,  just  melted,  and  the 
ham  and  veal  chopped  small;  put  in 
salt  and  pepper,  a little  lemon  rind, 
grated,  and  a few  drops  of  colouring  to 
give  a pink  tinge.  Mix  in  the  yolk  of 
the  egg,  first  well  beaten,  and  set  aside, 
covered,  for  an  hour  before  using. 
This  is  nice  for  filling  a rabbit  or  fowl, 
or  for  a boned  shoulder  or  anything  in 
which  it  will  be  enclosed.  If  it  is  to 
be  spread,  it  must  be  made  firmer  by 
decreasing  the  amount  of  tomato 
pulp,  or  adding  more  bread.  May 
be  varied  by  adding  beef  sausage 
meat,  or  any  other  sort  preferred,  in- 
stead of  the  veal  and  ham.  A small 
onion  or  shalot,  chopped,  would  im- 
prove this  for  some,  so  would  parsley. 

Tomato  Forcemeat, for  Fish. 

— Required  : fish,  stock,  bread-crumbs, 
an  egg,  brown  sauce,  an  onion,  a 
tomato,  butter  or  dripping,  fish  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  Sd., 
but  varies  with  the  fish  used. 

This  is  very  savoury,  and  suitable  for 
a baked  fish  -with  which  Tomato  Sauce, 
or  a sauce  or  gravy  of  the  brown  kind 
would  be  served.  Pour  a little  boiling 
fish  stock  over  half  a pint  of  bread- 
crumbs ; pour  off  any  superfluous 
moisture,  and  add  a beaten  egg  and  a 
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tablcspoonful  of  brown  sauce.  Fry  a 
small  onion  and  a large  tomato,  both 
sliced,  in  two  ounces  of  butter  or  clari- 
fied fat ; add  them  to  the  rest,  with 
seasoning  to  taste.  Then  put  in  four 

!or  six  ounces  of  raw  white  fish,  cut  up 
small  or  sieved ; the  latter  is  much  the 
better.  Blend  well.  This  should  be 
made  stiff  if  for  balls  or  cakes  for  fish 
stews,  using  some  dry  crumbs  in  place 
of  some  of  the  soaked  ones.  If  moulded 

I small,  and  coated  with  egg  and  crumbs, 
they  may  be  fried,  and  used  for  gar- 
: nishing  many  fish  dishes. 

Udder,  Veal,  for  Forcemeat. 

— Boil  the  udder  in  veal  broth  until 
quite  tender;  when  cold,  trim  away 
the  upper  part,  and  pound  it  well  before 
adding  it  to  thd  other  ingredients. 

Veal  Forcemeat.— This  is  com- 
monly known  as  veal  stuffing,  and 
n varies  greatly  in  its  composition, 

' degree  of  richness,  and  flavouring- 

adjuncts.  The  foundation  consists 
generally  of  suet  and  bread ; in  some 
recipes  directions  are  given  for  using 
equal  weights  of  these  two  ingredients, 
but  such  a forcemeat  is  very  rich,  and 
by  no  means  light,  and  not  suitable 
for  eating  cold.  For  ordinary  use  the 
following  will  be  found  rich  enough. 

- Vo.  1. — Required:  half  a pound 
of  bread-crumbs,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  suet,  half  a lemon,  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  half  as  much  pepper,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  a toaspoonful 
of  thyme  if  fresh,  more  if  dried,  a raw 
eOO!  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  milk, 
and  about  a saltspoonful  of  grated  nut- 
meg. Cost,  about  Gd.  Sieve  the  bread, 
chop  the  suet,  grate  the  lemon,  and 
blend  with  the  rest  of  the  dry  mate- 
rials; mix  very  carefully  before  the 
liquids  are  added,  to  distribute  the 
‘ , seasoning,  then  beat  the  milk,  egg, 
and  strained  lemon  j uice  together,  and 
add  to  the  rest.  Marjoram  or  any 
other  herbs  may  be  added,  and  less 
lemon  and  nutmeg  will  suit  some 
tastes.  For  a better  forcemeat,  pound 
the  whole.  Good  clarified  fat  or  butter 
may  take  the  place  of  the  suet,  and  if 


a little  fat  bacon  be  used,  less  of  either 
will  be  required.  When  this  is  done 
remember  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
salt. 

No.  2. — Required : six  ounces  of 
bread-crumbs,  two  ounces  of  lean  raw 
ham,  one  ounce  of  fat  bacon,  the  same 
of  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  cayenne  and 
lemon  peel  to  taste,  about  half  the 
quantity  of  herbs  given  in  the  above 
recipe,  and  two  eggs.  Cost,  about  7d. 
or  Sd.  Rub  the  butter  into  the  bread, 
add  the  scraped  bacon  and  chopped 
ham,  and  finish  as  above  directed.  If 
the  eggs  are  large,  one,  and  the  yolk 
of  the  second  will  suffice.  This  is  a 
tasty  mixture,  and  nice  when  cold. 

No.  3. — This  is  the  rich  force- 
meat referred  to  in  several  of  our 
recipes.  Required : half  a pound  of 
bread-crumbs,  four  ounces  of  raw  ham, 
rather  fat,  the  same  of  butter,  half  a 
lemon,  rind  and  strained  juice,  salt, 
pepper,  nutmeg,  cayenne,  and  herbs  to 
suit  the  palate,  and  three  large,  or  four 
small,  eggs.  Cost,  about  Is.  Blend 
the  materials  as  directed  in  No.  1.  If 
the  lemon  rind  be  chopped  instead  of 
grated,  a pinch  of  salt  facilitates  the 
process,  but  grated  rind  is  the  nicer. 
A portion  of  veal  kidney  suet  may  re- 
place the  butter  when  to  be  oaten  hot, 
but  not  for  delicate  dishes,  such  as 
pies,  &c.  (Sec  also  Veal  Forcemeat, 
Rich.) 

Veal  Forcemeat,  Rich.— 

Required  : six  ounces  each  of  raw 
veal  and  ham  (or  half  bacon),  three 
ounces  of  veal  suet,  seasoning,  &c.,  as 
under.  Cost,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

After  mincing  the  meat  and  chopping 
the  suet,  add  a little  salt,  pepper,  cayenne 
and  mace,  and  mix  in  about  an  equal 
bulk  of  Bread  Paxada,  for  which 
veal  stock  instead  of  water  should  be 
used.  Pound  the  mixture,  and  add  a 
raw  egg  by  degrees.  The  exact 
degree  of  moisture  required  is  best 
determined  after  a little  pounding ; 
another  egg  yolk  or  a little  cream  may 
be  wanted,  or  a spoonful  of  veal  stock 
may  be  used.  It  can  be  used  for 
turkeys  or  fowls  ; it  is  a change  from 
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ordinary  sausage  meat,  and  it  the  suet 
is  objected  to  it  can  be  left  out,  and 
then  will  be  rich  enough  for  most. 
Owing  to  the  use  of  panada  instead  of 
crumbs,  it  is  less  close  than  ordinary 
forcemeats,  but  when  this  lightness  is 
not  liked,  crumbs  can  take  the  place 
of  some  of  panada. 

Whiting  Forcemeat.  — Re- 
quired : two  or  three  whiting,  half  the 
weight  of  panada,  eggs,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost  varies  with  the  price  of  the  fish. 

Skin  the  whiting,  rub  theflesh  through 
a wire  sieve,  first  scraping  it  from  the 
bone  with  a spoon  ; add  panada  as 


above,  put  both  in  a mortar,  and  add 
an  egg  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
butter  to  half  a pound  of  the  mixture. 
Rut  a little  salt  and  cayenne  in,  and 
go  on  pounding  to  a smooth  paste. 
Grated  lemon  rind  and  powdered  herbs 
can  be  added.  The  seasoning  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  required.  When  forcemeat 
of  whiting  would  be  too  expensive,  or 
the  fish  not  to  be  had,  fresh  haddock,  if 
small,  makes  a very  fair  substitute. 
Soles  and  other  white  fish  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way,  but  fresh,'  firm 
fish  is  absolutely  indispensable.  A 
watery  fish  will  not  answer. 


POTTED  MEATS  AND  FISH.  ' 

These  are  very  useful,  and  as  a rule  are  much  appreciated.  By  the  ex- 
penditure of  a little  time,  many  excellent  relishes  may  be  made  at  a trifling 
expense;  for  the  veriest  scraps  of  meat,  so  long  as  they  are  sweet  and  not 
too  dry,  may  be  thus  turned  to  good  account. 

Iu  the  recipes  we  have  given  the  approximate  amouuts  of  butter  and 
seasonings,  but  very  much  must,  of  necessity,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  cook.  For  example,  a piece  of  salted  meat  or  ham  that  is  very  lean 
will  take  more  butter  and  less  seasoning  than  juicy  meat,  either  roasted  or 
braised.  Tlieu,  of  seasoning  iu  the  form  of  spices,  while  cloves  and  all- 
spice are  appropriate  for  bare,  they  are  cpiite  unsuitable  for  delicate  meats, 
like  veal,  rabbit,  or  chicken  ; but  in  potting  meats,  as  beef,  tougue,  and  the 
like,  the  same  spices  may  be  used  if  it  is  desired  to  impart  a gamey 
character  to  the  dish. 

The  main  points,  however,  are  care  iu  the  preparation  of  the  ingredients, 
and  the  use  of  good  butter.  For  without  these  precautions,  the  most 
artfully-seasoned  meat  will  be  a failure.  In  cutting  up  the  meat,  all 
gristly  portions,  as  well  as  bard,  outside  fat,  should  be  removed ; so  should 
any  parts  which  will  not  go  down  smoothly  in  the  pounding.  In  fact,  the 
mass  should  be  a smooth  paste,  free  from  a single  lump,  or  a particle  of 
unbroken  fibre.  The  preparation  of  fish  for  potting  is  less  trouble  than 
that  of  meat;  for,  given  freedom  from  boue  and  skin,  it  is  a simple  matter 
to  reduce  it  to  a paste.  Iu  every  instance,  though,  it  should  be  home  in 
mind  that  pounding  is  necessary  after  all  the  ingredients  are  mixed— even 
after  the  mass  looks  smooth — in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  equally 
blended.  It  is  quite  as  unpleasant  to  get  an  over-dose  of  spice  iu  potted 
meat,  as  it  is  to  eat  a mouthful  of  plum  cake  with  a lump  of  carbonate  of 
soda  in  it. 

If  no  mincing  machine  be  at  hand,  the  meat  must  bo  chopped  on  a 
board  with  a good  knife  before  pounding,  for  if  it  is  put  into  the  mortar 
in  coarse,  uneven  pieces,  much  labour  is  entailed  that  might  be  spared,  and 
the  result  after  all  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
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One  warning  may  bo  giveii  respecting  the  condition  of  the  meat;  wo 
have  already  said  that  the  veriest  scraps  may  he  used  so  long  as  they  are 
sweet ; but  some  people  seem  to  regard  all  animal  food  that  is  not  actually 
putrid  as  sweet ; so  long  as  any  slightly  unpleasant  flavour  can  he  masked 
by  seasoning,  they  consider  it  fit  for  table  and  consumption.  ‘This  is 
mistaken  economy;  worse  still,  it  is  most  dangerous  economy.  If,  by 
accident  or  mismanagement,  meat  is  ever  allowed  to  become  unpleasant, 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  i.e.  throw  it  away,  for  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  though  it  maybe  possible  to  make  it  palatable  by  seasoning, 
it  is  not  possible  to  render  it  wholesome. 

Potted  meats  will  keep  some  time,  if  well  seasoned,  and  stored  in  a cool, 
dry  place;  and  in  preparing  them  the  seasoning  should  be  considerably  in- 
creased if  they  are  to  be  kept  long.  In  filling  the  pots  room  should  be  left 
for  a layer  of  clarified  butter  or  lard,  to  the  depth  of  a quarter  of  an  inch ; 
or  if  for  long  keeping,  it  is  safer  to  use  melted  suet.  This  is,  however,  to 
be  removed  when  sent  to  table,  a little  butter  being  then  melted  and  poured 
over.  To  keep  out  the  dust,  “ parchment  paper,”  or  “ vegetable  parchment  ” 
as  it  is  generally  called,  should  be  tied  over  it.  The  pots  used  are  round 
or  oval,  generally  of  earthenware,  but  for  keeping,  we  recommend  the  use 
of  glass  ; oval  or  round  “ moulds  ” are  sold  very  cheaply,  and  the  meat  can 
thus  be  watched  from  time  to  time. 


Anchovies,  Potted. — Required: 
anchovies,  butter,  seasoni  ng,and  colour- 
ing  as  below.  Cost,  about  Gd.  for  a 
small  pot.  Boneless  anchovies  are  best 
for  this.  (See  Anchovies.)  After 
scraping  them  very  clean,  put  them  in 
a mortar,  and  pound  to  a paste,  then 
rub  through  a fine  sieve.  But  the  paste 
back  in  a mortal-,  and  pound  again  with 
fresh  butter,  which  should  be  at  least 
equal  in  weight  to  the  anchovies,  and  if 
a mild  paste  i3  wanted  it  must  be  in- 
creased. Mace  and  cayenne  are  the 
usual  seasonings  ; a little  colouring  is 
an  improvement  if  desired  pink,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  blend  the 
mixture,  or  the  colouring  will  give  a 
streaky  look.  This  keeps  well,  and 
only  a thin  layer  of  butter  need  bo  put 
over  it.  Small  pots  are  best,  that  it 
may  bo  quickly  used  when  opened. 
Tie  them  down  with  bladder  or  parch- 
ment; if  for  presen tuse,  paper  answers, 
as  it  is  only  wanted  to  keep  out  the 
dust. 

Noie. — A mixture  of  anchovies  and 
sardines. will  be  found  very  agreeable ; 


or  a little  cooked  white  fish  may  be 
introduced. 

Beef,  Potted.— Required  : beef, 
butter,  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  8d.  for  a half-pound  pot. 

Tn  t he  opinion  of  some  people,  the  best 
potted  meat  is  made  from  that  which 
is  cooked  on  purpose,  by  placing  it  in 
a jar,  with  a tablespoonful  of  water  to 
the  pound,  tying  it  down,  and  setting 
it  in  a saucepan  of  water,  “jugged 
hare  ” fashion,  ar.d  letting  the  water 
boil  for  some  hours  round  the  jar. 
The  meat  should  get  cold  before  the 
jar  is  opened.  This  method  is  very 
good,  undoubtedly,  when  a quantity 
is  required,  and  it  is  worth  while 
taking  the  extra  trouble.  But  for 
ordinary  occasions  the  remains  of  a 
roast,  if  not  too  much  done,  answers 
admirably.  From  six  to  eight  ounces 
of  butter  is  not  too  much  for  a pound 
of  Jean  .meat ; if  some  of  the  fat  is 
used — which  is  really  an  improvement 
—reduce  the  butter.  Flavour  with 
salt,  popper,  nutmeg,  and  cayenne.  By 
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rubbing  the  mortar  with  garlic  or  onion, 
additional  flavour  is  imparted.  If  for 
immediate  use,  add  a spoonful  of  strong 
stock  or  gravy,  but  not  when  it  is  to 
be  kept. 

Note.  — Tinned  beef,  roasted  or 
boiled,  may  be  potted,  but  is  all  the 
better  if  mixed  with  some  freshly- 
roasted  meat.  Some  cookery  books 
direct  that  the  beef  from  beef  tea  be 
potted,  and  assert  that  it  will  be  found 
good.  We  can  only  say  that  if  the  beef 
tea  has  in  it  all  the  goodness  it  ought 
to  have,  the  only  nourishment  in  such 
potted  meat  would  be  in  the  butter. 

Beef,  Salt,  Potted.— Required  : 
beef,  butter,  seasoning,  and  veal  or 
mutton  if  approved.  Cost,  about  Is.  Gd. 
per  pound. 

If  very  lean,  plenty  of  butter  is 
wanted  for  this,  which  makes  it  some- 
what expensive ; should  the  meat  be 
fat,  equal  parts  of  the  fat  and  lean, 
with  about  two  ounces  of  butter  will 
make  a nice  mixture ; a couple  of 
ounces  of  cooked  veal  or  mutton  is  a 
decided  improvement.  Proceed  as 
usual,  and  flavour  with  cayenne,  nut- 
meg, and  black  pepper;  no  salt  is 
wanted. 

Fresh  boiled  beef  is  very  good  potted; 
to  this,  salt  as  usual  must  be  added, 
and  a clash  of  anchovy  improves  it. 

Beef,  Spiced,  Potted.— The 

remains  of  any  pieces  of  spiced  beef 
(for  which  see  Joints  and  Plain 
Dishes)  can  be  used  up  by  potting, 
but  no  salt  or  spice  should  be  put  in 
until  it  has  been  pounded  with  the 
butter;  then  any  seasoning  that  may 
be  wanted  should  be  added  by  degrees. 
Beef  and  tongue  together— the  one 
spiced,  and  the  other  plainly  cured— 
are  a good  combination. 

Bloaters,  Potted  (or  Bloater 
Paste).—  Required : bloaters,  butter, 
cayenne,  and  nutmeg,  and  white  fish  if 
approved.  Cost,  about  lOd.  for  a pot 
made  from  four  bloaters. 

The  fish  should  be  scalded  after  cook- 
ing them,  then  dried  well,  and  bone  and 
skin  removed.  To  each  bloater  of  good 
size,  add  an  ounce  of  butter,  season  with 


cayenne  and  nutmeg,  and  pound  well ; 
after  filling  the  pots,  put  them  in  the 
oven  for  a minute,  then  let  them  cool 
before  putting  the  clarified  butter  on  ; 
this  should  be  liquid,  but  not  hot. 
The  bloaters  should  be  mild-cured 
ones.  Some  white  fish,  about  a fourth 
the  entire  weight,  can  be  mixed  with 
the  bloater  ; it  is  sometimes  thought  an 
improvement ; fresh  haddock  or  any 
firm  fish  answers,  and  baked  fish  is  nicer 
than  boiled. 

Dried  haddock,  nicely  cooked,  and 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
bloaters,  may  be  potted.  A large, 
fleshy  haddock  should  be  chosen,  and 
the  butter  must  not  be  spared. 

Chicken,  Potted.  — Required  : 
twelve  ounces  of  chicken,  four  ounces 
of  ham,  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter, 
about  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  the 
fourth  of  a small  nutmeg,  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  the  same  of  mace.  Cost, 
from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  Gd.  on  an  average. 

The  meat  may  be  cut  from  a roasted 
or  braised  chicken  ; it  should  be  freed 
from  every  bit  of  skin  and  gristle.  The 
best  of  the  meat  should  be  used  if  first- 
class  potted  chicken  is  desired — the 
tenderest  we  mean ; it  is  a mistake  to 
imagine  that  any  bits  do  for  potting, 
when  chicken  is  under  treatment.  After 
cutting  up  the  meat  small,  put  it  in  a 
mortar  with  the  ham,  also  minced;  if 
both  can  be  put  through  a mincer  first 
so  much  the  better.  Begin  to  pound, 
adding  the  butter  and  seasoning  little 
by  little;  the  various  seasonings  should 

be  mixed  first,  but  it  is  well  not  to  add 
all  the  salt  at  starting  ; it  will  not  be 
required  unless  the  ham  is  very  mild. 
Store  in  little  pots  in  a cold  place. 

Note.—li  any  of  this  is  required  for 
immediate  use,  in  the  form  of  sand- 
wiches for  instance,  a spoonful  each  of 
cream  and  good  white  stock  will  make 
it  very  delicious;  neither  must  be 
added  to  the  meat  if  it  is  to  be  kept. 

Game,  Potted.  - Required: 
game,  butter,  and  spices  as  below.  Cost 
variable,  from  Gd.  to  Is.  for  a small  jar. 

Any  sort  of  game,  so  long  as  it 
is  nicety  cooked  and  tender,  may  bo 
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potted ; the  only  ingredients  that 
need  he  added  are  about  half  the  weight 
of  butter  (though  the  exact  amount 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  dryness, 
or  otherwise,  of  the  meat  used),  salt 
and  cayenne,  with  a suspicion  of  nut- 
meg or  mace  if  liked,  but  many  will 
prefer  it  without  either.  The  pounding 
should  be  very  thorough.  Finish  off 
in  the  usual  way  and  send  to  the  table 
nicely  garnished. 

Game,  Mixed,  Potted  for 
Keeping.  — Required  : pheasant, 

partridge,  grouse,  &c.,  with  any 
poultry  there  may  be  handy,  butter 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  very 
variable. 

The  game  and  poultry  should  be 
roasted  in  the  ordinary  way  and  well 
cooked.  If  underdone  the  meat  will 
not  keep,  whereas  by  thorough 
cooking  and  high  seasoning  it  may 
be  kept  for  some  timo.  Birds  that 
are  somewhat  old  may  be  made 
into  tasty  relishes  by  this  process. 
When  cooked  leave  until  cold,  then 
take  away  the  skin  and  cut  up  the  flesh ; 
it  should  be  raised  clear  from  the 
bones ; if  the  legs  are  wanted  for  a 
devil  or  grill,  leave  them,  but  if  not,  put 
them  with  the  rest.  Put  all  the  bones 
aside  with  the  skin,  &c.,  for  conversion 
into  a “fumet”  for  other  dishes,  or 
for  stock  for  soup,  &c.,  as  required. 
Then  pound  the  meat  after  chopping, 
adding  clarified  fresh  butter  by  de- 
grees. The  amount  must  be  regulated 
by  the  condition  of  the  meat ; if  very 
dry  it  will  take  a third  or  more  its 
weight.  Salt,  cayenne,  and  black 
pepper  are  the  only  seasonings  really 
required,  but  other  spices  and  anchovy 
essence  may  be  used.  Small  pots 
should  be  used,  and  the  covers  must  be 
of  bladder.  Store  in  -a  cold  place. 

Note. — A small  proportion  of  mild 
fat  bacon  may  replace  some  of  the 
butter.  More  seasoning  than  for 
potted  meat  for  present  use  is  required ; 
the  meat  should  taste  quite  hot.  This 
is  useful  for  many  purposes. 

Game,  Mock,  Potted.— Re- 
quired : four  ounces  of  bacon,  the 


same  weight  of  rabbit,  half  a poimd  of 
calf’s  liver,  a bead  of  garlic  and  season- 
ing as  under.  Cost,  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

Mince  the  cooked  liver  and 
bacon ; the  first  should  be  fried,  and 
the  latter  may  be  fried  or  grilled; 
mince  the  garlic,  pound  all  together, 
adding  about  a teaspoonful  of  good 
Worcester  sauce,  and  the  rabbit  (this 
maybe  from  boiled  or  baked  rabbit),  and 
nearly  a teaspoonful  of  IIerraceous 
Mixture,  for  which  see  Seasonings. 
Then  put  in  a tablespoonful  of  brown 
mushroom  puree,  made  by  cooking 
mushrooms  in  a little  butter  to  a pulp 
{see  Mushrooms).  Then  pound  well  for 
some  time  ; press  very  tightly  in  the 
pots,  and  set  for  a few  minutes  in  the 
oven.  Finish  off  in  the  usual  way. 
This  is  a very  nice  relish,  almost  equal 
to  potted  game  of  the  genuine  kind. 
We  may  add,  though,  that  if  a morsel 
of  game  be  used,  or  hare  instead  of 
rabbit,  or  some  game  livers,  the  mix- 
ture is  still  nicer.  Add  no  salt  until  all 
be  pounded,  then  taste  it ; the  bacon  may 
salt  it  almost  enough.  If  more  pepper 
is  needed,  use  black ; or  for  a very 
highly-seasoned  compound,  ground 
cloves  may  be  used  in  addition. 

Ham,  Potted,  Economical. 

— Required:  ham,  butter,  bacon,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost  from  Is.  to 
Is.  4d.  per  pound  jar. 

The  remains  of  a ham  will  serve 
for  this,  and  if  very  lean  a little  fat 
bacon  should  be  boiled  for  mixing 
with  it ; otherwise,  a good  deal  of 
butter  is  wanted,  and  this  is  a costly 
item.  As  a rule,  mild-cured  ham 
is  preferred  to  smoked  ham  for 
potting ; the  smoky  flavour  is  apt  to  be 
too  strong.  Should  it  be  used,  more 
butter  will  be  wanted.  For  ordinary 
ham,  allow  about  four  ounces  of  fat 
bacon  and  butter  mixed  to  each  half 
pound.  The  seasoning  most  gener- 
ally approved  is  a mixture  of  mace, 
cayenne,  and  pepper ; some  people  add 
finely-powdered  bay  leaves  or  French 
mustard.  A piece  of  bacon,  any  nice 
part  in  which  the  fat  and  lean  are 
fairly  equal,  makes  a good  imitation  of 
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potted  ham.  People  going  picnicking, 
&c.,  in  largo  numbers,  who  may  he 
talcing  a supply  of  sandwiches,  may 
ho  glad  of  the  hint.  (Sec  Sandwiches.) 

Ham,  Potted,  Superior. — 

Use  ham  that  has  been  baked  and  left 
uncut  until  cold ; the  outside  fat 
should  he  removed,  and  enough  inner  fat 
and  butter  together  used  to  make  a 
rich,  moist  paste  ; about  half  a pound 
to  each  pound  of  lean  ham.  Season  to 
taste  with  spices,  as  in  the  recipe  above. 

Lobster,  Potted.  — Required : 
a teaspoonful  of  pssenoe  of  anchovies, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  popper,  a good 
pinch  of  cayenne,  a little  salt,  the 
eighth  of  a small  nutmeg,  grated,  three 
or  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  the  meat 
of  a small,  freshly -boiled  lobster.  Cost, 
about  2s.  Gd.  on  an  average. 

Pick  out  all  the  soft  meat,  and  rub 
that  of  the  claws  through  a sieve  ; mix 
all  together,  and  add  the  seasoning,  and 
pound  thoroughly,  adding  the  butter 
by  degrees ; in  very  cold  weather  the 
butter  may  be  beaten  to  soften  it,  but 
it  should  not  be  made  oily.  When 
quite  Smooth,  press  firmly  into  small 
jars,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  the 
top,  after  it  lias  cooled.  Set  aside  in  a 
cool  place.  It  may  be  served  as  soon 
as  the  butter  has  set.  It  is  useful  for 
sandwiches,  savouries,  &c.  The  coral 
may  be  pounded  with  the  rest,  unless 
any  is  required  for  other  purposes, 
then  half  may  he  made  into  lobster 
butter,  or  used  as  required.  Tinned 
lobster  may  be  used  as  above,  but  the 
best  brands  should  be  chosen. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  cheap. 
Take  half  a tin  of  lobster,  and  the  same 
bulk  of  any  cooked  white  fish,  free 
from  bone  and  skin  ; pound  together 
with  seasoning  to  taste,  and  a little 
butter,  and  add  a teaspoonful  of  essence 
of  shrimps ; failing  that  use  essence  of 
anchovies.  The  result  is  very  little 
inferior  to  potted  lobster  as  above.  If 
not  to  be  kept,  a spoonful  of  white 
sauce  moistens  and  improves  the  mix- 
ture, and  a few  drops  of  colouring 
should  not  be  omitted.  Cost,  from  Is. 
to  Is,  3d.  on  an  average. 


Pheasant, Potted, a la  Pinch. 

— Required:  equal  weights  of  cooked 
pheasant  and  rabbit,  and  to  half  a 
pound  of  the  two  add  half  a glass  of 
Madeira,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a 
largo  tablespoonful  of  rich  brown  sauce, 
and  two  to  three  ounces  of  butter. 
Cost,  from  Is.  3d.  upwards. 

Pound  the  meat  and  butter  fhst; 
mix  the  brown  sauce  and  wine  together, 
and  add  them  little  by  little,  pounding 
all  the  time.  If  a spoonful  of  Pc  met  of 
Game  can  he  put  in,  it  may  he  sub- 
stituted for  part  of  the  wine,  or  it  may 
be  thickened  to  the  consistence  of 
brown  sauce,  and  added  instead  of  that. 
Pill  any  pretty  glass  moulds,  or  small 
deep  dishes,  and  serve  daintily.  The 
dish  or  mould  should  be  put  on  a small 
flat  disli  covered  with  a lace  paper,  or 
prettily-folded  serviette,  and  a garnish 
of  cress  or  other  green  salad  used. 

Partridge  can  he  used  in  the  same 
way.  For  a plainer  dish  of  either, 
omit  the  wine,  and,  if  liked,  the  sauce, 
increasing  the  butter. 

Potted  Meat  Baskets.— Re- 
quired : potted  meat,  butter  for  piping, 
andothergarnisli,  &c.,  as  below.  Costof 
meat,  from  Is.  per  pound  on  an  average. 

These  dishes  are  made  at  small 
cost,  and  are  very  effective  in  ap- 
pearance, and  therefore  useful  whore 
a number  of  cold  savouries  ai’e  wanted. 
Those  who  have  a variety'  of  moulds  at 
hand  may  produce  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
but  even  an  ordinary  round  or  oval 
cake  tin,  or  a pudding  basin  will 
answer.  Full  directions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  meat  will  be  found  on 
page  496,  and  in  the  recipes  in  the 
alphabet.  For  a.  beef  or  tongue  basket, 
the  meat  should  be  coloured  nicely, 
but  not  made  too  red.  It  must  be  put 
in  the  mould  a little  at  a time,  and 
well  pressed,  that  it  may  take  the 
shape,  and  the  mould  should  be  slightly 
buttered  all  over.  The  top  of  the  meat 
must  be  made  smooth  by  means  of  a 
palette  knife,  so  that  when  turned  out 
it  may  stand  evenly  on  the  dish;  It 
must  then  be  put  in  a cold  place  for  a 
few  hours,  when  it  will  turn  out  easily 
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if  loosened  round  the  edge.  The 
handle  of  the  basket  may  be  formed  of 
a piece  of  flat  cap  wire,  such  as  is  used 
by  milliners.  It  must  be  bent  to  shape, 
and  stuck  firmly  into  the  meat.  This 
should  bo  covered  both  sides  with 
cui-led  butter,  and  the  rim — and  if  liked, 
the  base  of  the  basket — is  to  be  treated 
similarly.  More  butter  is  to  be  put 
on  from  a forcing  bag  with  a thread 
pipe,  as  shown  in  tho  coloured  Plate 
V.  ( See  also  Garnishes.) 

For  a basket  made  of  pale  meat,  as 
veal  or  chicken,  it  is  well  to  add  a little 
cream  during  the  pounding,  for  the 
purpose  of  whitening  the  meat.  Green 
butter,  or  ham  butter,  or  egg  butter, - 
may  then  be  used  for  the  decoration, 
with  better  effect  than  plain  butter. 
The  basket  looks  nice  when  dished  on 
a block  of  jelly  as  shown.  This  must 
be  stiff,  or  may  crack  under  the  weight. 
There  is  special  danger  of  this  if  placed 
for  some  time  in  a hot  room.  A plain 
green  salad  may  bo  used  in  addition, 
or  parsley  with  eggs.  Or  the  basket 
may  be  set  on  a block  of  rico.  Small 
blocks  or  little  heaps  of  chopped  jelly 
with  a nice  salad,  then  form  a tasty 
garnish.  There  arc  many  ways  of 
finishing  off,  for  which  see  iho  chapter 
on  Garnishes,  whore  the  recipes  for 
the  butters  will  also  be  found. 

Note. — Fish  may  be  potted  into  tho 
same  shape,  then  any  small  shell  fish 
is  fittingly  introduced  into  tho  decora- 
tion. Or  a salad  mayonnaise,  sprinkled 
with  lobster  coral  is  very  effective,  and 
two  dishes  in  one  are  thereby  intro- 
duced at  table.  Where  tho  number  of 
dishes  has  to  bo  limited  by  the  space 
at  command,  this  hint  is  worth  re- 
membering. Generally  speaking,  tho 
prettiest  baskets  are  those  made  from 
about  two  pounds  of  meat,  or  rather 
less,  though  sometimes  baskets  which 
weigh  nearly  as  much  as  a small  bam 
are  to  be  seen. 

Prawns  Potted  Whole.— 

Required : prawns,  butter  and  season- 
ing. Cost  very  uncertain. 

After  shelling  the  prawns,  put  the 
shells  (well  bruised)  into  a jar  withsomo 


fresh  butter;  about  four  ounces  'to  a 
pint  of  prawns,  measured  before  shell- 
ing ; set  this  in  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  and  cover.  When  the  butter  is 
melted  let  it  stand  for  a time  tonxtract 
tho  flavour  of  the  prawns,  then  strain 
it,  and  add  a little  cayenne  pepper  and 
mace.  Have  tho  prawns  packed  in 
shallow  pots,  and  pour  the  butter  over 
them ; press  them  evenly,  and  when 
cold  pour  more  clarified  butter  over. 
A little  salt  may  bo  added,  'The 
prawns  will  keep  some  time  if  tied 
down ; the  place  they  are  stored  in 
must  be  cool  and  dry.  Bladder  is  best 
for  covering  if  intended  to  keep  long, 
but  “ vegetable  parchment  ” answers 
very  well. 

Another  way. — Add  Cray  fish  B otter 
or  Lobster  Bi  tter  to  the  butter  used 
for  pouring  over  the  prawns,  instead  of 
drawing  out  the  flavour  from  the 
shells.  The  shells  of  the  prawns  can 
be  used  for  fish  stock,  for  sauce  for 
boiled  fish,  &c. 

Habbit,  Potted.  — Follow  the 
directions  for  Chicken,  Potted,  or 
Veal,  Potted.  Rabbit  takes  a good 
bit  of  butter,  being  a dry  meat,  and 
ham  or  bacon  is  also  a necessity. 

Salmon,  Tinned,  Potted.— 

Required  : a tin  of  fish,  a teaspoonful 
of  essence  of  anchovies,  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  grated  nutmeg  and  salt,  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  and  black 
pepper  to  taste.  Cost,  about  Is.  to 
Is.  -2d. 

The  fish  should  bo  very  thoroughly 
drained  before  pounding,  the  other 
ingredients  being  added  by  degrees. 
Salmon  is  so  rich  in  itself  that 
the  butter  is  added  moro  for  tho 
purpose  of  giving  smoothness  than 
richness.  A little  lobster  butter  or 
crayfish  butter  is  a decided  improve- 
ment to  the  colour,  and  the  flavour 
may  bo  heightened  by  adding  a little 
tarragon  vinegar.  By  rubbing  the 
bottom  of  the  mortar  with  a slice  of 
onion,  just  a twang  will  be  given 
which  will  improve  the  mixture. 
Some  recommend  tho  addition  of 
chopped  onion — we  do  not.  If  the  paste 
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is  for  presont  use,  chopped  parsley  is 
sometimes  thought  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. Essence  of  shrimps,  instead  of 
anchovies,  gives  another  variation. 
Anyone  in  possession  of  a pestle  and 
mortar  will  find  it  well  worth  while 
to  prepare  potted  salmon  at  home  ; for 
a shilling  or  fourteenpence,  a good- 
sized  pot  (equal  to  a couple  of  shillings- 
worth  if  bought  in  little  tins)  may' be 
obtained. 

Sardines,  Potted.— Required  : 
sardines,  butter,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  6d.  for  a small  jar. 

Boneless  sardines  should  be  used; 
smoked  sardines  may  also  be  potted, 
if  a highly-flavoured  paste  is  liked. 
For  the  first-named,  after  freeingtbem 
from  skin,  pound  them  with  about 
half  their  weight  of  fresh  butter ; add 
cayenne  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a 
drop  or  two  only  of  essence  of  an- 
chovies, but  do  not  destroy  the  sardine 
flavour.  Finish  off  as  directed  for 
other  fish  pastes. 

Sardines  and  White  Pish, 
Potted.— In  this,  the  idea  is  to  give 
a flavour  of  sardines  to  the  other  fish 
used ; therefore  plaice,  fresh  haddock, 
or  any  that  is  cheap  should  be  chosen. 
The  remains  of  any  boiled  for  a pre- 
vious meal,  by  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  ounces  of  sardines  to  half  a 
pound,  will  make  a nice  little  relish, 
with  an  ounce  or  two  of  butter  and  the 
requisite  seasoning.  Chopped  capers 
are  thought  by  some  to  improve  sar- 
dines. Cost  varies  with  the  fish  used. 

Shrimps,  Potted.— Required : 
shrimps,  butter,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  8d.  on  an  average. 

These  are  delicious,  and  very  little 
trouble.  Visitors  to  the  seaside  know 
that  a sixpenny  jar  of  potted  shrimps 
cannot  be  called  an  economical  purchase, 
but  when  shrimps  are  plentiful  they  can 
be  “ home  potted  ” at  little  cost.  Shell 
the  shrimps,  taking  care  to  use  freshly- 
boiled  ones  ; chop  them  a little,  even 
if  small,  as  the  flavour  will  be  better. 
Put  some  butter  in  a lined  saucepan, 


and  let  it  just  dissolve ; then  put  in 
the  shrimps,  and  shake  them  about  to 
coat  them  with  the  butter;  add  a 
slight  flavouring  of  cayenne,  mace, 
and  salt,  and  turn  out  into  pots.  Press 
them  firmly  in,  and  put  more  butter 
on  the  top.  About  two  ounces  of 
butter  will  coat  half  a pint  of  shrimps 
in  the  saucepan,  measured  after  shelling 
them.  The  top  layer  of  butter  should 
be  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  {See 
also  Prawns  Potted  Whole.) 

Shrimps,  Potted,  or  Shrimp 
Paste. — Chop  the  shrimps,  and  al- 
low about  a fourth  or  more  of  their 
weight  in  butter ; season  as  above,  and 
add  a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence 
and  a little  colouring.  Pound  the 
whole  to  a smooth  paste,  and  proceed 
as  for  potted  meats.  Some  cooks  rub 
this  through  a sieve  after  pounding, 
then  pound  a second  time,  and  it  quite 
repays  for  the  extra  trouble.  Both  this 
and  the  foregoing  should  be  tied  down, 
asdirectedfor  Prawns  Potted  Whole. 

Veal,  Potted.— Required : veal, 
ham  or  bacon,  butter,  seasoning,  &e., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 
per  pound. 

Veal  in  itself  is  rather  insipid,  and  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  ham  or  bacon  to 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  veal  will  be 
liked  by  most  people.  But  supposing 
none  of  either  to  be  at  hand,  or 
all  veal  to  be  preferred,  proceed  as 
follows  : mince  half  a pound  of  veal, 
braised  or  roasted;  pound  it  with 
about  two  ounces  of  butter,  season 
with  salt,  cayenne,  nutmeg,  and  white 
pepper,  and  about  three  drops  of  essence 
of  anchovies  ; this  soupgon  improves  it ; 
much  more  would  spoil  it.  When  very 
smooth  and  flavoured  to  taste,  pot  it  in 
the  usual  way.  When  bacon  is  used, 
decrease  tho  salt.  A few  drops  of 
essence  of  herbs  of  any  sort  ( see  Season- 
ings) may  be  added  at  discretion.  ( See 
also  note  under  Chicken,  Potted.) 
Tongue  may  be  added  to  potted  veal ; 
it  makes  a nice  change  from  veal  and 
ham.  . . 
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( See  also  Fish,  Game  and  Poultry,  Pastry  and  Salads.) 


GENERAL  HINTS  ON  COLD  MEAT  COOKERY. 

There  are  many  people  who  pride  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  they 
spend  no  time  over  the  concoction  of  tasty  dishes  from  scraps ; “ we  have 
a joint,”  they  will  tell  you,  “ hot  one  day,  and  we  eat  it  cold  until  it  is 
gone ; then  we  get  another.”  First,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  not  writing 
one  word  by  way  of  condemnation  of  cold  meat,  which  is  a very  good 
thing  in  its  way — though,  to  judge  by  the  manner  some  writers 
treat  this  subject,  cold  meat  might  be  positively  poisonous.  No,  a well- 
cooked  joint,  tastefully  served,  on  a suitable  dish,  not  much  larger,  that  is, 
than  the  meat  itself,  is  appetising  both  to  eye  and  palate.  It  is  rather  the 
habit  of  so  serving  it,  down  to  the  last  bit,  that  is  so  unsatisfactory  and 
extravagant.  “ Why  extravagant  ? ” says  one  who  is  labouring  under  the 
delusion  that  plain  monotonous  fare  must  be  cheap,  and  that  time 
and  money  are  wasted  in  every  attempt  to  present  the  daily  meals  in  any 
new  form,  by  way,  perhaps,  of  tempting  a bagging  appetite.  In  reply,  we 
would  urge  the  truth  that  cold  meat  is  less  satisfying  than  hot ; it  is 
common  to  hear  persons  say  “ I had  a cold  dinner  to-day,  and  am  so 
hungry;”  or.“  I do  want  my  tea;”  most  likely  long  before  the  hour  at 
which  they  usually  take  that  meal.  This  is  especially  true  in  cold  weather, 
and  is  such  an  established  fact  that  nothing  more  than  passing  reference  is 
necessary.  Then,  cold  dinners,  day  after  day,  are  less  nourishing,  conse- 
quently our  charge  of  extravagance  is  proved ; for  meals  that  induce 
a feeling  of  hunger  shortly  after,  and  which  do  not  supply  the  requirements 
of  the  body,  must  be  the  reverse  of  economical.  And  there  is  one  more 
point  in  this  connection  : as  a rule  (there  are  exceptions),  those  who  fight 
shy  of  the  trouble  of  preparing  tasty  dishes  from  joints,  &c.,  seldom  get 
the  benefit  of  their  purchases  in  the  way  of  stock  for  soups  and  gravies 
from  their  bones.  Yery  often  those  who  put  a joint  on  the  table  until 
the  bone  is  bare,  do  nothing  with  that  bone ; it  is  given  to  the  dog,  or 
consigned  to  the  dust-bin. 

“ But,”  says  anotliei’,  “ is  not  twice-cooked  meat  very  indigestible  ? ” 
It  is,  indeed,  as  prepared  in  some  houses,  but  the  same  may  be  said  cf 
a stew  ; a hash  or  mince  is  not  a bad  thing  in  itself,  but  may  become 
a really  unwholesome  compound  in  unskilled  hands.  A writer  says, 
11  When  you  are  confronted  with  a huge  dish  of  a watery  gravy,  not  uuliko 
dish-water,  in  which  float  hard  lumps  of  meat,  with  perhaps  a big  bone  in 
the  middle,  and  are  asked  to  ‘ take  some  hash,’  don’t,  if  you  can  get  any- 
thing else.”  But  this  is  an  extreme  case.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a dish  is 
set  before  you  with  neat  slices  of  meat,  coated  with  a thick,  rich-looking 
gravy,  and  tastily  ..garnished,  a very  enjoyable  snack  is  at  your  disposal ; 
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and  by  “ ricli-looking,”  wo  mean  a gravy  that  contains  nutriment  and 
flavour  by  long  stewing  of  the  bone  and  ‘trimmings,  and  by  suitable  and 
careful  seasoning. 

Here  is  tho  secret ; time  is  required.  It  is  no  use  to  say  at  twelve 
o’clock,  “ wo  ■will  have  a hush  for  dinner,”  if  the  meal  bo  at  one.  The 
meat  has  to  be  cut  off  neatly ; the  bones  may  be  scraped  for  a little  dish  of 
mince  for  another  meal,  or  for  a savoury  toast,  rissoles,  croquettes,  and  the 
like,  and  then  put  on  for  the  foundation.  Our  directions  for  stock,  gravies 
for  hashes  and  minces,  and  the  recipes  of  tho  following  pages,  will,  we 
trust,  show  how  to  do  it ; many  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  way  it  should 
not  be  done.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  separate  stewing  of  every  bono 
is  necessary;  in  houses  where  the  stock-pot  is  used  this  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary ; but  where  stock  is  made  just  as  required,  we  mean  that 
hours  before  dinner  the  bones  must  be  put  on  to  cook,  in  order  that  the 
gravy  may  be  good. 

Then  we  come  to  the  method  of  re-heating  our  meat  when  the  gravy  is 
ready.  Either  it  must  be  put  in,  and  not  once  come  to  the  boil  after ; or 
it  must  simmer  for  some  time.  Why  ? In  tho  case  of  good,  tender  meat, 
already  cooked  enough,  the  first  plan  is  the  better  ; because  meat  that  just 
boils  for  a few  minutes  gets  hard,  especially  when  cut  thinly ; but  by 
covering  up,  and  leaving  it  below  boiling  point  for  the  time  specified  in  our 
recipes,  it  acquires  the  flavours  of  the  gravy,  and  is  served  in  a succulent, 
tasty  condition.  But  supposing  the  joint  to  be  tough  (inferior  meat),  or 
too  much  underdone  to  be  palatable,  the  simmering  method  must  be 
adopted,  and  about  an  hour  may  be  allowed,  by  which  time  the  tough  meat 
will  have  become  much  more  tender  (if  some  acid,  which  acts  upon  the 
fibres  be  put  in  the  gravy),  or  the  underdone  meat  will  have  become 
sufficiently  cooked.  Therefore,  discretion  is  wanted.  It  is  the  habit  of 
treating  cold  meat  generally  like  fresh  meat,  and  cooking  it  perhaps  for 
hours,  and  often  at'  too  high  a temperature,  that  has  done  much  towards 
bringing  rechauffes  into  disrepute.  Bo  not  add  salt  at  first,  and  always 
let  the  gravy  boil  up  that  the  thickening  may  cook,  are  good  rules.  The 
tenderer  the  meat  the  nicer  will  bo  any  dish  made  from  it.  Braised  meat 
is  excellent  for  any  rechauffe,  being  moist  and  tender.  Boiled  meat  wants 
very  nice  seasoning  to  redeem  it  from  insipidity.  Roasted  or  baked 
meat  needs  care  to  prevent  it  hardening.  Always  remember  that  it  is 
well  to  subject  meats  of  any  sort  to  the  action  of  dry  heat  a second  time 
for  as  short  a time  as  possible ; and  that  it  should  be  protected  from  direct 
action  of  the  heat,  by  vegetables,  &c.  Cottage  Pie  illustrates  this 
argument. 

The  best  and  richest  of  the  dishes  in  the  present  chapter,  almost 
needless  to  say,  are  not  made  from  scraps.  Many  of  them  can  take  the 
place  of  a “ made  dish  ” from  fresh  meat.  In  fact  they  range  from  very 
cheap  to  very  good,  and  are  so  varied  in  kind  that  almost  every  requirement 
may  be  met,  aud  a great  variety  indulged  in.  {See  also  Made  Bishes.) 

TINNED  MEATS. 

Preserved  meat,  viz.,  meat  in  tins,  is  now  a recognised  article  of  con- 
sumption. One  may  here  and  there  meet  with  a person  who  says,  " Ob ! I 
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never  toueli  tinned  meat;  I tried  it  years  ago  when  it  was  first  inti  oduced 
and  did  not  like  it,  and  have  never  eaten  it  since.”  Another  will  relate  an 
account  of  someone  who  was  poisoned  by  tinned  meat,  and  will  tell  you 
that  he  would  not  eat  it  if  he  were  starving,  so  firm  is  Ins  belief  that  ail 
tinned  meat  is  poisonous ; while  a third  condemns  it  solely  on  the  giounu 
of  appearance.  In  all  these  arguments  there  is  some  weight,  but  a littio 
consideration  of  the  objections  will  do  much  to  explain  them  away. 

First,  it  is  quite  certain  that  those  who  have  not  tasted  tinned  meals 
since  their  first  introduction  into  England,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  vast 
improvements  that  havo  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years.  The  meat 
is  still  overcooked  to  an  extent,  but  it  differs  greatly  from  the  stringy 
stuff  which  was  the  rule  then,  when  the  trade  was  in  its  infancy , and  the 
tinning  process  was  only  in  its  elementary  stage.  Improvements  hare 
been  made,  and  there  are  now  various  methods  in  common  uso,  which  havo 
for  their  object  the  cooking  and  preservation  of  the  meat  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period,  and  under  varying  conditions  of  climate,  by  subjecting 
it  to  a heat  much  higher  than  boiling  water.  This  increased  heat  is  due  to 
the  uso  of  certain  chemicals ; there  are  several  processes,  differing  somewhat 
in  detail,  but  the  saiue  in  principle,  and  by  all  of  them  the  preservation, 
simply  as  preservation,  is  perfect.  So  long  as  the  tin  remains  sound  and 
air-tight,  so  long  will  its  contents  remain  sound  also ; and  at  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  others  of  later  date,  tins  of  meat  which  were  put  up 
a quarter  of  a century  before,  were  tested  and  found  good.  Stores  of 
preserved  meat  have  been  left  for  years  in  the  Arctic  regions,  brought 
back  to  this  country,  and  found  to  bo  good.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
poisoning  charge. 

In  buying  tinned  meats,  note  the  tin ; if  bulged  outwards,  reject  it ; 
it  proves  that  the  air  has  not  been  fully  expelled ; ou  the  contrary,  if 
dented  inwards,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  A further  safeguard  consists  in 
buying  meats  which  bear  the  name  of  a firm,  whether  of  the  exporters  or 
importers  matters  little.  Those  who  wish  to  make  or  retain  a reputation 
are  ready  enough  to  attach  their  name  to  their  goods.  Most  important, 
■ perhaps,  of  all,  is  the  emptying  of  the  contents  of  the  tin  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
the  very  instant  it  is  opened.  No  one  thinks  of  leaving  food,  such  as  lobster 
sauce  or  a stew,  in  a tin  saucepan  all  night,  but  mauy  think  nothing  of 
taking  a portion  of  preserved  meat  or  fish  from  a tin,  and  setting  the  tin  up 
oil  the  pantry  shelf  or  in  a cupboard  until  “ next  time ; ” perhaps  the  chief 
offenders  are  persons  whoso  room  is  limited,  as  in  lodgings,  and  whose 
housekeeping  experience  is  nil.  The  reason  that  mischief  may  arise,  if  not 
actual  poisoning,  is  that,  so  long  as  the  air  is  excluded  the  tin  cannot  hurt 
the  meat;  but  as  soon  as  the  air  is  admitted  the  case  is  altered,  and  briefly, 
putrefaction  begins,  and  naturally  the  food  is  harmful. 

When  a tin  is  first  opened  a rushing  sound  is  heard  ; many  think  that 
the  air  is  escaping;  the  air  is  really  entering,  and  this  whizzing  sound  is 
another  proof  of  goodness.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  above  rule,  viz. 
fish  in  oil,  sardines,  &c.,  they  do  not  go  bad  when  opened,  because  the  oil 
protects  the  tin  from  the  action  of  the  air.  (See  recipes  in  Fish.) 

And  now  to  turn  to  appearances.  A good  knife  to  open  the  tin 
is  wanted,  a.ud  a careful  hand  in  turning  out  the  meat ; a little  trouble  in 
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removing  the  fat,  which  being  soft  and  dripping-like,  is  not  done  very 
easily  without  disfiguring  the  meat,  and  a little  more  trouble  in  garnishing 
to  hide  any  broken  places,  are  also  essential  ; and  if  the  meat  be  of  three 
or  four  pounds  weight,  and  likely  to  last  for  a few  days  as  a breakfast  dish 
a ring  dish  is  useful,  as  shown  below.  These  are  made  in  sections  or  rings! 
which  are  removed  one  by  one  as  the  meat  is  sliced  down.  They  keep  the 
meat  together,  and  prevent  dryness.  In  warm  weather  it  is  also  a good 
plan  to  put  the  can  into  cold  water  with  salt  in,  or  into  iced  water  an  hour 
before  opening.  For  superior  sorts  of  tinned  meats  which  may  become 
broken  in  turning  out,  a little  aspic  jelly  is  a help  ; it  must  be  poured 
over,  and  when  cold  will  not  only  have  “ bound  ” the  meat,  but  will  have 
improved  its  appearance  considerably. 

Then,  when  dealing  with  beef  or  mutton  of  the  ordinary  types,  for  hot 

dishes,  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  breaking  it  up  into 
a stringy  condition ; the 
pieces  may  be  taken  from 
the  tin  in  good-sized 
lumps,  for  such  dishes 
as  Irish  Stew.  For 
minces,  the  fibres  should 
be  cut  right  through 
with  a sharp  knife.  Re- 
member, too,  that  it  is 
comparatively  tasteless 
and  insipid ; it  therefore 
requires  a sauce  or  gravy 
of  good  flavour,  and  that 
being  already  overdone,  it  wants  heating  through  only.  It  will  also  bear 
a higher  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  than  ordinary  meat ; indeed,  a little 
care  in  the  seasoning  is  well  bestowed. 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  the  store  cupboard  always  has  in  it  a few 
tins  of  preserved  meat  and  fish,  if  only  for  emergencies ; residents  in  the 
country  are  often  inconvenienced  when  the  butcher’s  stock  runs  out, 
or  from  other  causes;  and  to  all  they  are  useful  in  furnishing  an  impromptu 
meal  at  small  cost.  As  to  the  thousands  who  camp  out  yearly,  or  spend  a 
week  on  the  river,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  they  would  manage  without 
their  tinned  provisions,  which  may  now  be  obtained  in  variety  to  suit 
every  requirement. 

The  word  Tinned  is  prefixed  to  somo  of  the  following  recipes,  as  a 
means  of  ready  reference.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  it  is  understood 
that  American,  Australian,  or  New  Zealand  meat  may  be  used,  and  that 
roast  or  boiled  is  intended.  Corned  meat  (including  pressed)  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  convenience,  be  used  in  small  proportion  in  some  of  the  dishes ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  better  served  cold — preferably,  as  it  is  lean 
and  rather  dry,  with  a little  fat  meat  or  bacon— and  meat  which  is  loosely 
packed,  and  has  a good  deal  of  jelly  clinging  to  it,  is  the  most  suitable  for 
re-heating.  The  various  forms  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  meat  with  some 
sort  of  sauce,  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  they  are  to  be  had  in  great 
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variety  • they  vary  much  in  quality  and  price,  from  the  homely  tiipe  and 
onions  to  larded  cutlets : the  very  cheapest,  however,  furnish  plenty  of 
choice,  and  are  worth  the  attention  of  housekeepers  who  aie  anxious  to 
save  both  time  and  money.  Some  of  the  thickest  of  the  soups,  or 
“ concentrated  soups  ” as  one  firm  calls  them,  will  make  an  admirablo 
hash,  simply  by  adding  a smaller  proportion  of  water  than  would  bo 
required  for  conversion  into  soup. 

SERVING  COLD  MEAT. 

A joint  sent  from  table  should  at  once  be  placed  on  a clean  dish,  not  only 
that  it  may  look  nicer  when  re-served,  but  that  it  may  keep  better.  If 
the  gravy  is  left  about  it,  iu  warm  weather  especially,  it  will  sour  very 
quickly.  Any  gravy  left  over  should  be  most  carefully  strained  for  use,  all 
the  floating  fat  being  removed  and  added  to  the  fat  reserved  for  kitchen 
purposes  generally.  Remember  that  just  as  fat  spoils  gravy,  so  does 
gravy  spoil  fat. 

When  the  joint  is  next  sent  to  table,  some  little  garnish  should  bo 
added,  for  the  simplest  of  meals.  The  every-day  sprig  of  parsley,  or  a 
bunch  of  cress,  are  generally  obtainable,  and  always  impart  a fresh, 
appetising  appearance.  If  the  joint  be  much  disfigured,  or  cut  down 
low,  the  cut  part,  too,  should  bo  garnished.  When  required  for  oue  or  two 
people  ouly,  or  if  the  meat  be  cut  down  to  the  bone,  a few  slices,  as  neat 
and  even  as  circumstances  permit,  will  present  a better  appearance  than 
the  “ joiut  ” itself.  They  should  be  served  on  a small  dish,  and  suitably 
ornamented. 

Beef  is  best  embellished  with  a few  little  piles  of  grated  horse- 
radish and  sprigs  of  parsley. 

Veal  requires  cut  lemons,  as  well  as  something  green ; cucumber  is 
suitable.  {See  directions  iu  Garnishes  for  the  preparation  of  these 
ingredients.) 

Mutton,  for  ordinary  occasions,  only  requires  a garnish  of  parsley, 
though  savoury  eggs  of  various  kinds  cat  well  with  it,  and  are  an  improve- 
ment to  the  dish.  The  same  can  bo  said  of  veal.  The  green  tops  of  young 
carrots  or  celery,  or  nico  fresh  mint  leaves  may  be  used,  with  other 
garnishing  media.  Beetroot  is  also  useful;  it  can  be  cut  iu  so  many 
ways,  and  with  a little  “ greenery  ” gives  a bright  look  to  the  dish.  It 
should  be  brushed  over  with  a few  drops  of  salad  oil,  and  added  at  the  last 
moment. 

Ham  and  Tongue,  when  getting  low,  should  be  sliced  thinly,  then 
rolled  to  look  neat,  and  laid  on  a dish  alternately  with  a morsel  of  parsley 
)«?tween  each  little  roll;  and  if  a few  hard-boiled  eggs  can  be  added, 
or  even  a few  slices  or  quarters,  the  dish  is  quite  transformed. 

Pork  requires  some  piquant  accompaniment ; ordinary  store  sauce 
should  go  to  table  with  it,  and  many  of  the  cold  sauces  in  this  work  aro 
very  good.  Some  plain,  green  salad,  should  bo  put  about  the  dish, 
and  various  sorts  of  chutney  and  sweet  pickles  will  tend  to  counteract  its 
richness.  A glance  at  the  chapter  on  Salads  will  meet  every  require- 
ment, and  although  those  that  contain  mint  and  cucumber  at  once  occur 
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to  all  as  nice  with  mutton  and  lamb,  it  should  bo  remembered  that  variety 
is  always  good,  and  that  many  others  are  just  as  suitable. 


THE  TREATMENT  OP  SCRAPS. 


With  respect  to  scraps  generally,  our  dishes  iu  this  and  oilier  chapters 
should  be  regarded  as  suggestive.  To  give  the  possible  combinations  of 
meat  and  the  various  adjuncts,  in  the  shape  of  detailed  recipes,  would 
exhaust  the  whole  of  our  space;  and  by  “ meat,”  we  mean  animal  food 
of  all  sorts. 

Most  housekeepers  know  that  a glance  at  the  larder  shelves  will  often 
reveal  many  fragments  that  could  bo  turned  to  practical  account  ; the  ex- 
penditure  incurred  being  time  rather  than  money;  and  if  only  meals  were 
planned  iu  advance  to  a greater  extent,  the  “left  overs’”  would  be 

less  of  a bugbear.  It  is  the  “leaving 
everything  to  the  last  moment”  system 
which  prevents  the  most  being  made 
of  scraps.  By  keeping  a bottle  of 
raspings  handy,  some  crumbs  ready 
sieved,  herbs  iu  powder,  and  the  frying 
fat  clarified  aud  ready  for  use,  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  one  is  helped  in 
the  manufacture  of  little  dishes. 

Then  there  are  various  utensils  that 
play  no  small  part  in  saving  time  and 
labour  (see  Index)  ; and  one  is  illus- 
trated here,  because,  although  useful  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  the  cuisine,  it  is 
particularly  valuable  in  scrap 
cookery.  This  handy  little 
machine  costs  but  a few 
shillings,  and  will  grate  to- 
perfection  bread,  cheese,  horse-radish, 
cocoa-nut,  chocolate,  suet,  and  many 
other  ingredients.  Then  it  will  reduce 
cooked  vegetables  to  a pulp,  or  grate 
them  when  in  the  raw  state.  Indeed, 
its  uses  are  almost  innumerable. 

Wo  woidd  next  urge  the  necessity  of 
exercising  personal  ingenuity  iu  dealing  with  scraps,  for  this  reason : 
the  recipes  will  be  robbed  of  half  their  value  unless  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  scores  of  instances  deviation  from  the  original  is  not  only 
permissible,  but  will  probably  result  in  an  improved  variety  of  the  dish  : 
besides,  in  so  many  of  them  accurate  proportions  are  of  little  account, 
or  one  ingredient  may  do  duty  for  another.  Take  for  example,  scalloped 
meat  or  fish,  or  a savoury  toast. 

Then,  in  the  little  snacks,  of  which  we  may  give  croquettes  as  about 
the  most  familiar  type,  where  a certain  consistence  lias  to  be  given,  that 
the  mass  may  “ bind”  and  retain  its  shape,  a cook  who  can  originate  will 
work  wonders  with  the  materials  at  her  command.  Here  a few  bread' 
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crumbs  instead  of  masked  potatoes ; there  a spoonful  of  rice  in  place  of 
macaroni;  and  so  on;  while  as  to  seasonings,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
changes  that  may  be  rung.  We  refer  to  these  points,  which  appear  so 
insignificant  to  an  experienced  cook,  as  we  know  that  the  most  can  vever 
be  made  of  scraps  by  those  who  are  tied  to  a few  out-and-dried  recipes.  In 
short-,  this  is,  of  all  others,  the  branch  of  cookery  in  which  common  sense 
is  a very  important  ingredient. 


American  and  Australian 
Tinned  Meats.— fire  recipes  under 
Tinned  Meats  in  this  chapter. 

Beef  Darioles,  Cold.  — Re- 
quired : aspic,  beef,  and  pickles.  Cost, 
about  3d.  each. 

Take  for  these  some  plain  moulds, 
or  hexagon  or  fluted  if  at  hand  (see 
recipes  in  previous  chapters  for  various 
kinds  of  darioles) ; cover  the  bottoms 
half  an  inch  thick  with  brown  aspic, 
then  put  into  each  a-teaspoonfnl  of  any 
hot,  clear  pickles,  mixed  ones  for 
choice,  cut  up  extremely  small ; stir  into 
the  aspic,  and  let  it  set.  Meanwhile, 
prepare  the  meat  by  cutting  it  in  the 
very  thinnest  slices  possible.  It  may 
be  from  braised,  boiled,  or  roasted 
meat.  Fill  up  the  moulds  loosely  with 
these  little  slicos,  with  a sprinkling  of 
the  pickles  here  and  there  between 
them.  Fill  up  with  the  aspic,  and 
turn  out  when  cold  on  a dish  of  small, 
green  salad. 

Another  icay. — These  are  very  nice. 
Line  the  moulds,  bottom  and  sides, 
with  aspic.  When  quite  firm,  fill  up 
with  slices  of  meat  the  size  of  the 
moulds,  each  slice  coated  with  Horse- 
radish  Sauce.  When  within  half-an- 
inch  of  the  top  pour  more  aspic  over. 
These  are  pretty  when  turned  out,  the 
stripes  of  brown  and  white  showing 
through  the  aspic.  Dish  them  on  a 
bed  of  small  cress,  with  bits  of  celery 
round  them,  and  outside  the  cress  put 
some  rings  of  cooked  beetroot,  with 
scraped  horse  radish  in  the  centre. 
These  are  very  nice  for  outdoor  festivi- 
ties, &e. 

Beef,  Hashed,  Plain. — Re- 

• qnired : meat,  gravy,  seasoning,  &c* 
'Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 


For  a pound  of  meat,  take  a pint  of 
gravy  ( see  page  79).  Cut  the  meat 
into  slices  as  equal  in  size  as  convenient 
and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
They  are  preferred  thinner  by  many 
people,  but  there  is  greater  fear  that 
they  will  harden  if  too  thin.  Bring 
the  gravy  to  the  boil,  then  put  the 
meat  in  and  cover.  A morsel  of  a 
pastille  do  legume  improves  the  gravy, 
or  a scrap  of  burnt  onion.  (See 
Seasonings.)  The  thickening  of  the 
gravy  may  bo  increased  to  suit  the 
palate;  browned  flour  should  be  used 
if  no  roux  be  handy.  If  the  meat  be 
already  well  cooked,  dish  it  as  soon  as 
it  is  hot  through  ; see  remarks  on  page 
504.  A small  dish  should  be  used,  as 
it  keeps  the  meat  hotter,  and  it  should 
be  made  very  hot.  Add  something  by 
way  of  garnish — toast,  in  little  tri- 
angles or  other  shape,  is  the  plainest 
form ; or  some  mashed  potatoes,  put  in 
piles  or  all  round  the  dish,  or  cooked 
vegetables  of  any  other  sort  may  be 
used.  (See  also  Hash,  American.) 

Beef,  Haslied,  Rich. — Use 

meat  as  above  to  half  a pint  of  gravy 
or  sauce.  Our  recipes  in  Hot  Sauces 
afford  a variety.  If  gravy  be  chosen, 
it  should  be  thick  enough  to  coat  the 
meat.  Stocks  Nos.  4 and  5 make  good 
gravies,  but  for  the  best  hashes  the 
better  stocks  should  be  used.  A rich 
brown  colour  is  necessary  for  beef,  and 
may  be  easily  attained  by  the  use  of 
glaze,  extract  of  meat,  and  colouring. 
Some  croutons  should  be  used  for 
garnish,  and  the  dish  sent  to  table  very 
hot.  As  a rule,  the  fat  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  meat ; gristle  should 
always,  and  the  slices  should  not  be 
rnggy -looking  and  uneven.  When  a 
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joint  is  down  too  low  to  make  a nice 
■hash  a mince  is  preferable.  Cost, 
when  mado  from  a pound  of  meat, 
about  Is.  Gd. 

Beef,  Minced,  Plain.  — Either 
out  the  meat  with  a knifo  into*  tiny 
dice,  laying  the  slices  one  on  another, 
and  using  a good  knife;  or  chop  it 
with  a chopping  knife  on  a board,  or 
pass  it  through  a mincing  machine. 
In  either  case  remove  bits  of  skin  and 
gristle.  When  meat  is  in  such  a con- 
dition that  all  tho  gristle  cannot  be 
taken  away  without  a good  deal  of 
waste,  abandon  the  idea  of  a mince,  for 
nothing  is  more  objectionable  than 
these  pieces  of  gristle,  however  tender 
may  be  the  meat  itself  ; their  best 
place  is  the  stock-pot.  Allow  about  a 
pound  of  meat  to  half  a pint  of  gravy 
(see  page  79),  season  piquantly,  and 
serve  hot  with  garnish  as  for  Hash. 
Cost,  same  as  Hash. 

Beef,  Minced,  Savoury.— 

Required : about  twelve  ounces  of 

beef,  two  tablespoon fuls  of  chopped 
shalots,  a large  teaspoonful  of  par.-ley, 
a saltspoonful  of  powdered  thyme  and 
bay  leaf,  a pickled  walnut  (chopped), 
and  three  gills  of  plain  stock  ; fat  and 
thickening,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Fry  the  shalots  in  a little  beef  drip- 
ping, stir  in  the  stock  (No.  1,  2,  or  4) 
with  an  ounce  of  browned  flour  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  store  sauce.  Boil  up 
well,  add  the  walnuts  and  a little  of 
their  vinegar,  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
a morsel  of  mustard.  Cut  the  beef  in 
little  dice  (braised  or  boiled  meat  is 
first-rate  for  this),  and  leave  it  in  tho 
gravy  for  twenty  minutes.  Bring  it 
just  to  the  point  of  boiling  before 
serving.  Put  a border  of  potatoes 
round,  or  any  other  vegetables,  or  a 
few  sippets  of  toast,  or  some  croutons. 
This  is  veiy  inexpensive,  but  most 
tasty,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  tho 
seasoning.  By  the  exercise  of  a littlo 
ingenuity  and  forethought  many  varie- 
ties of  this  dish  maybe  indulged  in.  A 
pickled  tomato  furnishes  a pleasant 
change,  so  does  a pickled  or  fresh 


mushroom,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  pickled  fruits.  {See  the  recipes  for 
Sweet  Pickles.) 

Beef  Minced,  with  Tomato 
Sauce. — Required : a pound  of  beef, 
sauce,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  croutons 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  (See  Mutton, 
Hashed  with  Tomato  Sauce.) 

Use  beef  in  tho  way  there  described, 
and  dish  similarly.  Garnish  with  potato 
cakes  or  cones,  and  slices  of  grilled  or 
fried  tomatoes  (see  recipes  in  Vege- 
tables). Dot  some  littlo  croutons 
about  the  meat,  or  put  a border  of 
ring-shaped  ones  with  a morsel  of  hot 
chutney  or  pickles,  heated  in  stock,  in 
the  centre.  This  is  very  savoury. 

Beef  Minced,  with  Vermi- 
celli and  Marrow.— Required : a 
pound  of  meat,  half  a pint  of  gravy 
(see  page  79),  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
vermicelli,  and  some  marrow  toast  for 
garnish.  Cost,  about  Is.  Gd. 

Take  the  meat  and  gravy,  and  when 
quite  hot,  pile  the  meat  in  the  centre  of 
half  tho  vermicelli,  which  should  be  sim- 
mered in  plain  stock',  then  pile  the  rest 
of  the  vermicelli  over ; sprinkle  with 
chopped  pai-sley,  and  put  the  toast  here 
and  there  (see  Index  for  recipes).  Serve 
very  hot,  or  the  dish  is  a failure. 
Various  other  toasts  may  he  used  thus, 
and  rice  or  macaroni  may  he  sub- 
stituted for  vermicelli. 

Beef  Pousse. — Required:  twelve 
ounces  of  cold  meat,  one  large  baked 
potato,  a teaspoonful  of  horse  radish 
vinegar,  the  same  of  tomato  vinegar, 
a little  salt  and  pepper,  a quarter  pint 
of  bread-crumbs,  the  same  measure  of 
brown  stock  and  two  eggs,  liver  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Mince  and  season  the  meat  from  a 
tender  roast ; soak  the  crumbs  in  hot 
stock,  squeeze  dry,  and  beat  finely ; 
add  a floury  potato  cooked  in  its  skin, 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  the  vinegar. 
Beat  hard,  then  beat  the  whites  of 
eggs  to  a froth,  with  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  stir  in  very  lightly. 
Have  ready  about  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  minced  calf’s  liver ; stir  this  in 
thoroughly,  then  fill  any  plain  greased 
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mould,  and  steam  for  an  hour.  Turn 
but,  and  serve  with  hot  House 
Eadish  Sauce  round,  and  dredge  the 
top  with  grated  horse  radish,  making  a 
circle  of  white  the  size  of  a florin ; 
round  this  put  some  cooked  celery,  just 
the  ends  of  the  white  stalks  with  their 
green  leaves ; arrange  them  thickly, 
and  put  more  round  the  base  of  the 
mould.  Braised  beef  can  be  used  in 
the  same  way  with  some  of  its  gravy. 

Beef  Rechauffe.— Required : a 
pound  of  meat,  a tablespoonful  of 
chutney,  the  same  of  tomato  vinegar, 
an  qnion,  a teaspoonful  of  mustard, 
half  as  much  pepper,  half  a gill  of 
gravy  from  the  joint,  bread-crumbs, 
tomato  butter,  brown  sauce  and  crou- 
tons. Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd. 

This  is  a good  dish,  and  there  are  few 
better  ways  of  re-heating  meat  that  is 
too  much  underdone  for  table  in  the 
cold  state.  Cut  thin,  even  slices,  and 
season  with  the  gravy,  chutney,  mus- 
tard, vinegar,  and  the  onion,  chopped 
and  fried ; both  sides  the  meat  must 
be  coated.  Grease  a flat  dish,  and  put 
in  some  crumbs,  then  meat,  then  brown 
sauce,  and  so  on,  sauce  forming  the  top 
layer.  Dredge  with  crumbs,  put  a little 
butter  over,  and  bake  brown  in  a 
sharp  oven.  When  done,  put  the 
croutons  about,  and  send  tomato  butter 
to  table ; or  if  preferred,  spread  it 
over  the  top.  (See  Index.) 

Note. — This  may  bo  greatly  varied 
by  employing  other  adjuncts,  but  the 
crumbs  should  line  the  dish  to  prevent 
the  meat  hardening.  Mushroom  sauco 
in  place  of  brown,  with  ketchup  in- 
stead of  chutney,  may  be  used. 
Celery  sauce  is  very  nice,  and  horse 
radish  butter  is  a good  top  garnish. 

Breakfast  Cakes,  Savoury. 

— Required  : half  a pound  of  cold 
pork,  a potato,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
cooked  onions,  seasoning  as  below,  and 
about  three  or  four  ounces  of  sausage 
meat  (beef).  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  cooked  pork  should  be  chopped 
up,  and  mixed  with  the  sausage  meat  in 
a basin;  thorough  blending  is  necessary. 
The  potato,  preferably  baked  in  its 


skin,  is  to  be  sieved,  and  added  next, 
with  the  onions,  as  finely  chopped  as 
possible.  They  may  be  cooked  in  any 
convenient  way ; but  fried  ones  givo 
the  best  result ; salt  and  pepper  with 
a generous  saltspoonful  of  powdered 
sago  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  go  in 
next,  with,  if  liked,  a teaspoonful  of 
Worcester  sauce.  Very  thorough 
mixing  is  necessary.  Last  of  all,  put 
in  the  white  of  a raw  egg,  beaten  to 
a stiff  froth.  Put  some  fine  stale 
bread-crumbs  on  a board,  and  mould 
the  mixture  on  the  board  into  little 
oval  or  round  cakes,  the  size  of  a nut- 
meg, before  flattening ; or  cork-shaped 
pieces  may  be  made.  Have  some  fry- 
ing fat  to  cover  them,  very  hot,  and 
drop  them  in ; they  should  brown  and 
crisp  at  once ; then  take  the  pan  from 
the  fire  a little,  while  they  cook ; in  a 
minute  or  so  they  will  be  done.  Drain 
and  serve  very  hot.  They  will  puff 
out  if  made  and  cooked  as  directed, 
and  make  quite  a good-sized  dish. 

Another  way.  — Required : four 

ounces  of  cold  veal,  the  same  of  beef, 
three  or  four  ounces  of  any  plain  herb 
forcemeat,  and  a little  ketchup  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  Is.  See  the 
foregoing  recipe ; make  these  in  the 
same  way  (no  potato  is  needed),  and 
serve  with  fried  parsley  and  cut  lemon. 

Kola  — Beef  sausage  meat  may  bo 
used,  or  underdone  cooked  meat,  and 
many  potted  meats  may  enter  into  the 
composition  with  advantage.  The 
stuffing  must  not  contain  suet.  For 
better  cakes,  coat  them  with  beaten 
egg  and  bread-crumbs. 

Bubble  and  Squeak.  — Re- 
quired: a nice  young  cabbage,  about 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  boiled  beef 
(from  fresh  or  salted  meat),  or  roast 
beef,  some  fat  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

Season  the  slices  of  meat  with 
pepper,  and  a dust  of  nutmeg  or 
mustard  if  liked ; fry  them  lightly  in 
a little  hot  beef  dripping  in  a frying- 
pan.  Boil  and  drain  the  cabbage 
well ; dry  it  in  a cloth,  chop  it,  and  fry 
it  in  the  same  fat.  Serve  the  cabbage 
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in  the  middle  of  the  dish  with 
the  meat  round ; or  the  meat  can  he 
arranged  neatly  on  the  top;  some- 
times the  meat  is  served  in  the  middle, 
and  the  cabbage  as  a border.  A small 
proportion  of  mashed  potato  is  some- 
times put  in  with  the  cabbage,  and  a 
shredded  onion  is  liked  by  some,  or  a 
few  chives  may  be  used.  A very  nice 
dish,  similar  to  the  foi-egoing,  is  made 
by  frying  the  meat,  and  making 
mashed  potatoes  and  boiled  cabbage 
up  into  little  flat  cakes  ; they  are  then 
rolled  in  crumbs  and  fried  brown ; a 
seasoning  of  herbs  is  generally  added 
to  them.  Great  care  is  needed  in  fry- 
ing the  meat ; it  must  be  constantly 
turned,  and  as  soon  as  pale  brown  and 
just  hot  through  it  is  ready. 

Calf’s  Head,  Hashed.  -Re- 
quired : sauce,  calf’s  head,  &c.  Cost, 
according  to  garnish. 

Alio  w a pint  of  sauce,  any  of  the  ki  nds 
which  are  usually  served  with  boiled 
calf’s  head,  for  a pound  of  cooked  head, 
and  tongue  if  any  should  be  left.  Cut 
the  meat  neatly ; moisten  it  with  a little 
of  the  liquor,  and  heat  it  between  a 
couple  of  soup  plates  set  over  a sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water ; or  put  it  in  a 
steamer.  When  hot  through,  lay  it  in 
the  sauce,  and  cover  for  a short  time. 
Should  any  of  the  brains  remain,  they 
may  be  put  in  little  piles,  on  some 
slices  of  tongue,  and  put  about  the 
dish  ; eggs  for  garnish  are  also  suitable, 
so  are  small  croutons  and  Forcemeat 
Bales.  For  more  elaborate  dishes, 
when  a rich  sauce  is  used,  the  croutons 
should  be  glazed  if  the  sauce  be  a 
brown  one ; and  mushrooms,  cooked  in 
any  approved  fashion,  may  be  served 
round  the  meat. 

Reference  to  dishes  under  Veal  in 
this  chapter,  and  in  Made  Dishes, 
will  suggest  many  varieties  of  this 
hash. 

Cavaliers’  Hash.  — Required : 
meat,  sauce,  potatoes,  and  seasoning. 
Cost  of  meat,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Cut  some  slices,  nearly  the  third  of 
an  inch  thick,  from  under-done  mutton. 
Cut  them  in  oblong  pieces,  then  lay 


them  in  Cavaliers’  Sauce  to  heat 
through ; allow  three  gills  to  a pound. 
Rut  some  Potato  Ribbons  round  a 
very  hot  dish ; pour  the  meat  in  the 
centre,  and  garnish  with  little  fancy 
croutons  on  the  top;  they  should  bo 
brushed  over  with  thin  glaze,  and 
sprinkled,  some  with  chopped  capers, 
and  some  with  chopped  red  chillies. 
Send  any  sort  of  sweet  chutney  or 
sweet  pickles  to  table  with  this.  A 
cooked  mutton  kidney  improves  the 
above  ; or  some  sheep’s  or  lamb’s  liver 
may  be  used  up  thus. 

Cold  Meat  Puffs. —Required  : 
minced  meat  and  potato  pastry.  Cost, 
from  2d.  to  3d.  each. 

Make  a mince  of  cold  meat  of  any 
sort,  using  thick  sauce  or  gravy  to 
moisten ; let  it  be  highly  seasoned,  as 
the  crust  should  be  rather  thick,  and 
the  interior  ought  to  be  piquant, 
that  the  whole  may  be  free  from 
insipidity  when  eaten.  For  each  table- 
spoonful of  the  mince — for  which  see 
recipes,  under  the  various  kinds  of 
meat,  poultry,  &c. — roll  out  some 
rounds  of  good  Potato  Pastry,  the 
size  of  the  top  of  a large  breakfast 
cup ; put  the  mince  on  one  side,  brush 
the  inner  edges  with  the  beaten  egg, 
fold  over,  then  press  them,  and  pinch 
them  up.  They  can  then  be  baked  or 
fried ; if  the  former,  mark  them  across 
slantwise,  and  brush  them  with  raw  egg, 
or  part  milk  will  do,  and  bake  brown  in 
a quick  oven  or  before  the  fire.  Serve 
with  any  suitable  sauce  or  gravy.  I f 
fried,  coat  them  with  egg  and  crumbs, 
or  egg  and  crushed  vermicelli,  and 
plunge  into  plenty  of  hot  fat.  As 
soon  as  brown  and  crisp,  serve,  and 
garnish  with  little  sprigs  of  fried 
parsley,  and  lemon  sliced  and  cut  in 
dioc.  {See  Cornish  Pasties  in  Fastnj.) 

Cottage  Pie.— Required:  a 

pound  ana  a half  of  cooked  potatoes, 
half  a pound  to  three-quarters  of  cold 
meat,  seasoning  and  gravy  as  below. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

The  potatoes  must  be  nicely  cooked 
and  mashed  while  hot  (see  directions 
for  Mashed  Potatoes).  They  should 
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bo  seasoned,  and  beaten  until  light 
with  a wooden  spoon.  A pie  dish 
should  then  be  greased,  and  the 
potatoes  put  at  tho  bottom,  to  form 
a layer  from  half  to  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  meat  should  be  made 
into  a thick  mince  of  the  usual  kinl 
with  stock  or  gravy,  see  page  79,  or  it 
may  be  mixed  with  Onion  Sauce,  or 
any  other  which  may  have  been  sent 
to  table  with  the  meat.  The  nicer  the 
inince,  the  nicer,  of  course,  will  be 
the  pie.  The  meat  goes  next,  and 
should  be  put  in  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  layer,  leaving  a little  space  all 
round.  Then  drop  the  remainder  of 
the  potatoes  on  the  top,  beginning  at 
the  sides— this  prevents  the  boiling 
out  of  the  gravy  when  the  meat  begins 
to  cook — go  on  until  all  be  used, 
making  the  pie  highest  in  the  middle. 
Take  a fork,  and  rough  the  surface  all 
over,  because  it  will  brown  better 
than  if  left  smooth.  For  a plain  dish, 
put  it  in  the  oven  just  as  it  is,  and 
bake  it  for  fifteen 'to  twenty  minutes. 
Or  it  may  be  just  sprinkled  with 
melted  dripping  (a  brush  is  used  for 
this),  or  it  may  be  coated  with  beaten 
egg,  part  of  which  may  then  be  used 
in  the  mashed  potatoes.  As  soon  as 
the  pie  is  hot  through  and  brown,  it 
should  be  served.  There  are  many 
recipes  for  this  pie,  or  variations  of  it, 
and  in  some,  directions  are  given  for 
putting  the  meat  in  the  dish  first,  and 
all  the  potatoes  on  the  top.  The  plan 
above  detailed  will  be  found  the  better, 
because  the  meat  being  enveloped 
entirely  in  potatoes  runs  no  risk  of 
becoming  hard,  as  it  would  do  if  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  heat  of  the  oven. 
Any  other  cooked  vegetables  may  be 
added  to  the  above,  but  they  should  be 
placed  between  the  meat  and  potatoes, 
both  top  and  bottom.  If  a very 
savoury  pie  is  desired,  make  the  mince 
very  moist,  and  allow  longer  time  for 
baking.  The  potatoes  will  absorb 
some  of  the  gravy,  and  be  found  tasty. 
In  this  case,  the  heat  must  not  be 
fierce  at  starting,  only  at  the  end  for 
the  pie  to  brown  well.  For  a richer 
pie,  allow  a larger  proportion  of 
Q 


meat.  For  a very  cheap  one,  half  a 
pound  of  meat  will  do  for  two  pounds 
of  potatoes. 

Croquettes,  cheap—  Required : 
meat  scraps,  stock,  seasoning,  and 
potatoes  as  under.  Cost,  variable. 

All  sorts  of  meat,  with  or  without  bits 
of  poultry,  may  be  used ; bacon  or  ham 
improves ; there  must  not  be  much 
fat,  and  skin  and  gristle  should 
be  as  carefully  removed  as  for  better 
dishes.  Mince  or  chop  the  meat,  and 
moisten  it  with  well- flavoured  stock 
that  will  jelly  when  cold  (see  recipes 
for  gravies  under  Meat  Pies,  and 
Stock  No.  3).  When  cool  enough, 
mould  the  mince  into  little  balls  the 
size  of  a walnut,  or  larger ; parsley  and 
other  herbs  may  be  added  at  discretion 
( see  various  croquettes  under  Meat, 
Mutton,  &c.,  in  this  chapter).  Then 
coat  each  ball  with  mashed  potatoes, 
choosing  a recipe  in  which  egg  is 
given  ( see  Potatoes).  Shape  neatly, 
then  coat  with  bread-crumbs,  after 
just  moistening  with  a little  egg  and 
milk  beaten  together ; all  egg  is  better. 
Fry  in  hot  fat  to  cover,  and  serve  hot 
after  draining. 

Curried  Balls. — Kequired  : cur- 
ried rice,  cold  meat,  bread-crumbs, 
eggs,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  Is. 
a dozen,  but  variable. 

Any  cold  meat  does ; pork  or  bacon  in 
small  proportion  is  an  improvement. 
Allow  half  as  much  meat  as  rice ; the 
latter  should  be  warm  when  added,  as 
the  flavour  will  be  better  ; the  meat  is 
to  be  prepared  as  for  a mince.  Cover 
until  cold,  then  add  bread-crumbs  and 
egg  yolk,  one  for  half  a pound  of 
meat,  and  more  seasoning  to  taste; 
chutney,  or  pickles,  or  salt  and  pepper 
only  may  be  used.  Some  cooked 
mushrooms  or  celory  may  go  in.  The 
mass  should  be  of  the  right  consistence 
to  mould  with  the  fingers  (floured) 
into  little  balls,  the  size  of  a Tanger- 
ine orange.  They  can  remain  until 
the  next  morning,  and  be  cooked  for 
breakfast ; they  can  be  rolled  in 
crumbs  and  fried,  or  browned  before 
the  fire ; if  fried,  the  “ dry  ” process 
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answers  ; if  browned,  dip  them  in  hot 
dripping  before  crumbing  them. 

Curry  of  Cold  Meat.— This 
is  very  plain  and  cheap.  Required  : 
half-a-pound  of  scraps  of  meat,  cut  in 
dice  or  small  slices  (several  kinds  may 
bo  used  together),  a large  onion,  a 
small  apple,  or  a few  gooseberries  or 
rhubarb  stalks,  or  a tomato,  half  a pint 
of  common  stock  (as  No.  1 or  2),  or  the 
liquor  from  boiled  meat  or  that  from 
vegetables  (as  stock  No.  10),  a good 
teaspoonful  of  curry  powder,  an  ounce 
of  dripping,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
browned  flour ; or,  for  white  meat, 
ground  rice  or  ordinary  flour.  Cost, 
about  10d.,  exclusive  of  the  rice. 

Peel  and  slice  the  onion,  then  chop 
it  up  and  fry  it  in  the  fat,  first  •well 
heated ; add  the  chopped  apple,  or 
either  of  the  substitutes,  stir  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  mix  in  the  powder, 
flour,  and  stock,  and  stir  to  the  boil ; 
skim  the  fat  off  and  cook  until  the 
onion,  &c.,  are  tender  ; add  salt  to  taste 
and  a little  pepper  if  liked.  Put  in 
the  meat  and  serve  in  twenty  minutes, 
keeping  it  below  boiling  point  all  the 
time.  Boiled  rice  should  be  served 
with  this.  (See  recipes  under  Rice.) 
Supposing  it  is  desirable  to  cook  the 
meat — if  underdone,  for  instance — let 
the  sauce  boil  up  well,  then  put  the 
meat  in  and  give  it  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour’s  gentle  simmering,  adding 
a little  stock  from  time  to  time. 

Note. — A spoonful  of  sauce,  either 
Apple,  Tomato,  or  Gooseberry,  or 
the  same  measure  of  Cucumber  Sauce, 
or  a little  of  the  same  kinds  of  puree 
may  be  put  with  the  foregoing,  to  give 
the  required  acidity  and  piquancy,  to 
increase  which  a spoonful  of  any  sort 
of  flavoured  or  pickled  vinegar  may 
be  added ; then  the  fresh  apple  is  not 
wanted,  as  a plain  curry  of  this  de- 
scription will  be  just  as  good  so  treated, 
and  the  scrapings  of  a sauce  tureen 
may  be  thus  used  up  advantageously. 

Curry  of  Cold  Meat  and 
Vegetables. — This  is  a scrap  dish 
pure  and  simple.  To  make  it,  take  any 
sort  of  curried  vegetables — a mixture 


is  the  nicest  — and  any  left  from 
dinner  como  in  handy.  (See  recipes 
under  Vegetables.)  Supposing  a pint 
or  so  of  vegetables  and  sauce  together, 
put  in  from  a tablespoonful  or  two  to 
half  a pint,  according  to  convenience, 
of  any  bits  of  cooked  meat  or  poultry 
there  may  be  in  the  larder ; odds  and 
ends  of  game  may  go  in  with  any 
dark  meats,  and  bits  of  ham,  or  bacon, 
or  tongue,  will  “ blend  ” with  white 
meat  or  poultry.  The  whole  mass 
should  be  quite  thick,  and  put  pyramid- 
shape  on  the  dish,  with  some  plainly- 
boiled  rice  or  Curried  Rice  round  it, 
and  a hard-boiled  egg  or  two,  sliced, 
about  the  dish.  Cost,  variable. 

Cutlets,  Prussian.— Required : 
a pound  of  cold  meat — veal,  witli 
rabbit,  chicken,  or  any  other  poultry, 
and  a small  proportion  of  bacon  or 
pickled  pork,  or  veal  and  bacon  only — - 
two  shalots,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  or 
less  may  do,  half  as  much  pepper,  a 
tablespoonful  of  parsley,  or  other 
similar  sauce,  a good-sized  mush- 
room, a raw  egg,  some  bread-crumbs, 
potatoes,  and  a morsel  of  butter.  Cost, 
from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Cd. 

Let  the  meat  be  minced,  then  season 
it  (a  grate  each  of  lemon  peel  and  nut- 
meg are  further  improvements),  chop 
the  mushroom  and  shalots,  and 
“ sweat  ” them  for  five  minutes  in  the 
butter ; add  them  with  the  sauce,  the 
white  of  the  egg  beaten,  and  enough 
mashed  potatoes  to  give  the  desired 
consistency.  Mould  into  little  cutlets 
the  size  of  neck  of  lamb  cutlets,  then 
brush  them  with  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
beaten  with  a tablespoonful  of  milk. 
Coat  them  with  the  crumbs,  and  fry 
crisp  and  brown.  Stick  a morsel  of 
pipe  macaroni  in  the  end  to  form 
the  bone,  and  dish  them  in  a ring 
round  a mound  of  Mashed  Potatoes 
or  a pile  of  Potato  Snow. 

Another  way. — Use  mutton  or  beef 
and  brown  sauce  instead  of  the  above. 
Add  the  same  seasonings,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lemon  peel.  Serve 
round  a mound  of  cooked  vegetables 
of  any  sort  in  season.  _ , 
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Devizes  Pg,te. — Required  : some 
cooked  calf’s  head,  cold  lamb,  pickled 
tongue  boiled,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
bacon,  and  strong  stock  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  very  variable. 

Slice  the  calf’s  head  thinly,  also  the 
lamb  and  tongue;  have  some  Brain 
Cakes,  or  cook  and  slice  the  brains ; 
slice  the  eggs  also,  season  rather  highly 
with  salt  and  pepper,  a little  lemon 
peel  and  cayenne,  and  mushroom  pow- 
der if  liked.  Put  all  in  a deep  dish, 
arranging  the  layers  alternately. 
Enough  stock  to  form  a jelly  when 
cold  must  then  be  poured  over ; a flour 
and  water  paste  should  be  used  to 
cover,  and  the  pate  baked  in  a slow 
oven.  For  a dish  which  holds  a quart 
allow  an  hour  and  a half.  When  cold, 
take  the  paste  off,  turn  out  the  pate, 
and  use  parsley,  with  some  eggs — 
Pickled  Eggs  are  correct— for  gar- 
nishing. 

For  a better  class  pate  some  cooked 
sweetbreads  are  used  instead  of  brains ; 
or  some  nice  Forcemeat  Balls  can  be 
mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  ingredients, 
and  for  a plainer  pate  an  ox  foot  or 
some  sheep’s  feet  may  take  the  place 
of  the  calf’s  head. 

There  are  many  recipes  for  this  old- 
fashioned  pate,  but  ono  made  as  above 
can  be  recommended. 

Dry  or  Scalloped  Hash.— Re- 
quired: half  a pound  of  boiled  salt 
beef,  four  to  five  ounces  of  mashed 
potatoes,  a good-sized  onion,  chopped 
and  fried,  and  black  pepper,  butter, 
and  bread-crumbs.  Cost,  about  8d. 
or  9d. 

The  meat  is  to  be  put  through  a 
mincer,  or  chopped  and  pounded,  as 
convenient,  then  mixed  with  the  vege- 
tables and  seasoning ; it  is  a great 
improvement  to  pass  the  whole  again 
through  a mincer.  Then  put  the 
mixture  into  one  good-sized  or  a few 
small  scallop-shells,  or  spread  on  a flat 
dish  ; either  must  be  greased  ; put  the 
crumbs  over,  and  the  butter  on  the  top 
in  small  pieces,  and  heat  in  a good  oven. 
The  top  should  be  nicely  browned. 

Note. — Although  a departure  from 


the  original,  we  can  recommend  a 
mixture  of  beef  and  ham  or  bacon, 
with  a dash  of  parsley  and  thyme,  in 
addition  to  the  onion  ; or,  for  a change, 
the  latter  may  be  omitted,  and  a 
pinch  of  powdered  bay-leaf  added, 
together  with  a dash  of  ground  nutmeg 
or  other  spice,  or  a few  drops  of  store 
sauce.  Another  variation  is  to  line  the 
shells  with  the  potato  and  onion  mixed, 
and  to  put  the  meat  in  the  centre,  after 
sprinkling  it  with  a few  drops  only  of 
ketchup;  then  to  cover  with  more  onion, 
and  finish  off  as  before.  Any  kind  of 
beef  may  be  used,  either  plainly  salted 
or  spiced ; the  dish  is  all  the  better 
with  a fair  share  of  fat ; with  all  lean 
meat,  dryness  is  to  be  expected. 

Exeter  Hash.— Required  : a 

pound  of  cold  meat,  a pint  of  common 
stock  of  any  sort,  either  from  meat  or 
vegetables,  a good  pint  of  mixed  vege- 
tables, of  the  kind  used  for  stews, 
sliced  or  in  squares,  seasoning,  vinegar, 
and  half  an  apple  ; thickening,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Take  a stew-jar,  put  half  the  vege- 
tables at  the  bottom.  Cut  the  meat  up 
in  rather  thick  pieces,  dip  each  in 
vinegar  with  a little  pepper  in,  add 
them  to  the  vegetables,  grate  the  apple 
and  put  it  on  the  meat ; then  put  in 
the  rest  of  the  vegetables  and  half  the 
stock ; cover  and  cook  for  an  hour  or 
more,  then  add  the  rest  of  the  stock, 
with  the  thickening ; some  cooked 
rice  or  other  grain  may  be  used,  or  the 
stock  may  be  mixed  with  flour,  &c. 
Go  on  cooking  for  another  hour,  or 
thereabouts,  until  the  vegetables  are 
tender;  then  add  salt  to  taste  and 
serve  hot. 

Note. — If  carrots  are  used  for  the 
above  they  must  be  grated  if  raw,  or 
cold  ones  may  be  used  up ; the  onions 
must  be  scalded  or  parboiled.  The 
stock  should  be  warm  when  put  in. 

Note. — Only  meat  which  is  under- 
done, or  which  is  somewhat  tough, 
should  be  used  for  this  form  of  hash. 
(See  remarks  on  page  504.) 

Pry,  Minced  and  Baked.— 

Required  : half  a nound  of  cooked  fry, 
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any  sort,  half  its  weight  in  macaroni, 
some  mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  9d.  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  kind  of  fry. 

Mince  the  fry  and  mix  with  it  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  stock  (No.  1 or  2) 
and  some  herbs,  salt  and  pepper.  Line 
a greased  dish  with  mashed  potatoes, 
put  next  a fried  onion  sliced,  then  the 
fry,  more  onions  next,  and  a thick 
layer  of  mashed  potatoes  on  the  top ; 
then  put  the  macaroni  over.  This 
should  he  boiled  until  tender  in  stock 
of  any  plain  sort.  Cover  this  with 
more  potato,  and  finish  off  as  directed 
for  Cottage  Pie. 

This  is  a cheap  dish  but  very  tasty. 
More  gravy  should  be  served  with  it, 
any  left  over  from  the  fry  being  used 
up,  and  if  there  is  no  fat  with  the 
meat  a little  cooked  bacon  may  be 
used. 

Another  way. — Grease  a shallow 
baking-tin  and  cover  the  bottom  and 
sides  with  bread-crumbs,  lay  in  some 
onions  as  above,  then  the  fry;  cover 
with  a layer  of  boiled  rice,  moistened 
with  plain  stock ; shake  crumbs  on  the 
top,  put  a few  bits  of  dripping  over, 
and  bake  until  heated  through  and  the 
top  a nice  brown. 

Gateau. — Sec  under  Meat. 

Glliac. — Required  : meat,  bread, 
eggs,  seasoning,  and  vegetables.  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

This  is  a Norwegian  dish,  a good 
meal  from  odds  and  ends.  A pound 
of  cold  meat  forms  the  foundation — 
meat  and  game,  or  meat  and  poultry, 
with  a little  bacon— a morsel  of  any 
of  the  savoury  pates  mentioned  in  this 
work  could  be  used  up  in  it.  After 
passing  through  a mincer  add  a thick 
slice  of  bread,  soaked  in  stock,  soup,  or 
gravy,  and  squeezed  well,  then  passed 
through  a sieve ; there  should  be  a 
breakfastcupful ; two  eggs,  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  are  also  wanted. 
The  whole  is  then  pressed  into  a flat 
tin,  rather  shallow,  and  baked  slowly 
until  firm  enough  to  turn  out,  then 
dredged  well  with  crumbs,  and  browned 
before  the  fire.  A good  gravy  is  then 


poured  over  it,  and  peas,  cauliflower* 
or  other  nice  vegetable  put  round  it. 

A very  good  dish  is  made  by  using 
cold  fish  and  sauce,  instead  of  meat 
and  gravy.  The  bread  may  be  soaked 
either  in  hot  milk  or  fish  stock  ; any 
fish  sauce  can  be  served  with  it. 

Another  way. — Use  white  meat  of 
any  sort,  or  meat  and  poultry  for  the 
dish  ; mix  it  with  the  bread  as  above 
directed,  and  put  it  in  the  mould  in 
layers,  with  a sprinkling  of  boiled  rice 
between  the  layers.  Turn  out  and 
pour  White  Sauce  flavoured  with 
cheese  over  it,  and  put  little  Rice 
Cakes  or  Bails  round  the  base. 

Ham,  with  Spinach.— Re- 
quired : ham,  sauce,  and  vegetables  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  if  half  a 
pound  of  ham  be  used. 

Cut  some  slices  of  boiled  or  baked 
ham,  with  but  little  fat,  and  lay  them 
in  a saute  pan,  cover  them  with  a thick 
layer  of  Digestive  Sauce,  turn  them 
and  coat  the  other  side.  The  pan 
should  be  slightly  buttered,  and  the 
ham  be  left  to  heat  through  gradually, 
the  pan  being  shaken  a few  times. 
Put  some  Mashed  Potatoes  in  a 
smooth  layer  on  a hot  dish,  dredge 
them  with  raspings,  and  lay  the  ham 
on.  Prepare  some  small  moulds  of 
spinach  ( see  Vegetables),  and  lay  them 
round  the  dish ; put  a small  crouton  on 
the  top  of  each,  and  pour  a little  gravy 
round  them.  To  make  this  put  some 
stock  in  the  saute  pan,  scrape  it  well, 
then  add  a little  thickening,  colouring, 
and  seasoning,  and  strain.  While 
this  is  boiling  up  keep  the  dish  of 
ham,  &c.,  over  , boiling  water  all  the 
time.  Some  sorrel,  endive,  nettles, 
turnip  tops,  or  other  green  vegetables 
may  be  used  in  place  of  spinach  ; small 
Brussels  sprouts  can  be  used  also.  A 
little  Buown  Sauce  should  be  poured 
over  them,  then  no  gravy  is  wanted 
round  the  dish. 

Ham  with.  Tomato  Sauce.— 

Required  : half  a pound  of  ham,  cut 
in  small  round  slices,  half  a pint  of 
Tomato  Sauce,  a dozen  small  Potato 
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Balls,  and  a few  croutons.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

follow  tho  foregoing  recipe  in  pre- 
paring the  ham,  using  tomato  sauce 
in  place  of  the  digestive.  Dish  the 
slices  each  on  a crouton,  a little 
larger  than  tho  ham,  overlapping 
down  a dish.  Glaze  tho  potato  balls, 
and  put  them  down  tho  sides,  and  send 
the  rest  of  the  sauce  to  table.  Or,  at 
the  ends  of  the  dish  put  a puree  of  any 
green  vegetable,  and  pom-  the  sauce 
round  it. 


Ham  with  Vermicelli  and 
Pickles. — liequired : three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  ham,  cut  as  above,  brown 
sauce,  an  oblong  slice  of  broad,  fried  ox 
toasted,  hot  mixed  pickles  and  vermi- 
celli. Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Heat  the  ham  in  brown  sauco  to 
cover  (see  last  recipe  but  one),  dish  on 
the  bread,  and  put  the  vermicelli  (or 
macaroni)  round;  it  should  be  cooked 
in  brown  stock.  Garnish  with  little 
heaps  of  hot,  clear  pickles,  minced, 
and  heated  in  sauce  or  stock.  These 
arc  tasty  snacks  for  any  meal. 

Hash,  American,  Cornecl 
•“eel. — .Required:  a pint  of  chopped 
coined  beef,  a pint  and  a quarter  or 
rather  less  of  mashed  potatoes,  a couple 
of  ounces  of  butter  or  dripping,  salt  and 
pepper,  some  toast  or  fried  bread,  stock 
and  parsicy.  Cost,  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.' 

-The  meat  and  potatoes  are  to  be 
mixed  and  moistened  with  stock,  about 
half  a gill  being  added  at  first ; more 
will  be  wanted  if  the  potatoes  are 
very  dry,  but  avoid  making  the  mix- 
ture sloppy.  Heat  the  fat  in  a shallow 
stewpan  and  put  in  the  rest,  then  set 
it  where  it  will  allow  tho  contents  to 
become  brown  and  set.  When  done 
turn  out  on  a hot  dish,  with  th 
parsley  and  bread  round  it. 

Another  wary.— The  fat  should  bi 
melted  and  mixed  with  the  rest.  Thi 
pan  is  to  bo  greased  to  keep  tin 
mixture  from  sticking.  The  lave] 
should  be  thin,  as  it  is  intended3  tc 
cook  in  a shorter  time  than  the  above 
All  sorts  of  additions  in  tho  wav  ol 
seasoning  may  be  added,  and  ottos 


kinds  of  meat  may  be  so  prepared. 
With  care  in  the  cooking,  these  hashes 
are  very  nico  ; but  a fierce  heat  hardens 
the  meat,  and  a very  indigestible  dish 
is  the  result.  (Sec  also  Dry  or  Scal- 
loped Hash.  ) 

Another  way. — Put  two  pai'ts  of  beef 
and  one  of  potatoes,  both  chopped,  in 
a pan  with  a little  milk,  and  stir  until 
hot ; then  season,  and  stir  in  a lump  of 
butter,  and  serve  in  a mound,  on  toast, 
with  sippets  round  it.  A morsel  of 
fried  onion  or  parsley  may  be  added. 


Hash,  American,  Roast 

ueer.  — Acquired:  some  cold  beef, 
chopped,  half  as  much  cold  chopped 
potato,  and  seasoning  as  below.  The 
meat  and  potato  should  be  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a little  fried 
onion  if  approved,  then  moisten  with  a 
little  gravy  or  butter,  and  put  in  tho 
frying-pan  until  hot  through,  when  it 
may  be  served  at  once,  or  left  until  tho 
underside  has  become  brown  and  crisp 
then  turned  out  on  a hot  dish.  ’ 

This  admits  of  great  variety  in  tho 
shape  of  cooked  celery,  or  mushroom 
or  other  vegetable  ; care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  any  raw  vegetable,  even  onion 
as  the  hash  takes  so  short  a time  to 
heat  through. 


«.aau  Winn  *igga. — iiequireu  : 

halt  a pint  of  Lrown  Sauce,  a pound 
of  cold  meat  (or  meat  with  game),  five 
c§t?®>  some  croutons,  seasoning  as 
under.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Boil  the  sauce,  add  pepper,  and  a 
tittle  store  sauce  or  ketchup,  with  a tea- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  or  a little 
mushroom  powder  if  the  flavour  is 
pieferred  ; put  in  the  sliced  meat,  pre- 
pared m the  usual  way,  and  leave  to 
become  well  flavoured.  Fry  some 
round  croutons,  and  trim  the  edges  of 
the  eggs  (fried  or  poached) ; put  one 
on  each  crouton.  Dish  the  meat,  lav 
an  egg  on  the  top,  and  one  at  each  end 
and  each  side  ; put  a pinch  of  coralline 
pepper  on  each  egg  yolk,  and  serve 
hot  This  looks  very  tempting,  and 
tastes  as  well  as  it  looks. 


Hash,  the  Nabob's 

quu-ed;  two  pounds  of  cold 
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half  a pound  of  lean  ham,  half  a pound 
of  onions,  two  fresh  limes,  a pint  of 
Brown  Sauce,  a tablespoonful  of 
Nabob  Pickles,  and  seasoning  as 
below,  boiled  rice,  and  two  ounces  of 
sultana  raisins.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d. 

Put  on  a plate  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  the  Bame  of  sherry,  the  pickles 
and  raisins ; the  latter  should  be 
picked,  and  chopped  a little  ; add  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  grated,  and  a 
little  white  pepper;  mix  well,  and 
cover  until  required.  Peel  the  onions, 
cut  them  in  rings,  fry  them  a little, 
then  put  them  in  the  sauce,  with  the 
seasoning  from  the  plate,  and  cook 
until  tender.  Cut  the  ham  in  strips, 
and  fry  in  the  fat  from  the  onions; 
then  put  it  in  the  sauce  with  the  cold 
meat,  and  leave  covered  for  half  an 
hour;  it  must  barely  simmer.  Boil 
the  rice  as  for  curry,  but  use  stock 
instead  of  water ; wipe  the  limes, 
but  do  not  peel  them ; cut  them  in 
slices,  and  then  in  strips.  Put  the 
meat  and  sauce  on  a dish,  with  the 
rice  round  it,  and  sprinkle  it  with  the 
strips  of  lime,  and  a dust  of  coralline 
pepper.  Ham  of  good  quality  must  be 
used  for  this  ; it  must  not  be  hard  or 
salt,  or  the  dish  will  be  quite  spoiled. 
It  is  very  good  if  care  be  taken. 

Note.- — If  “ Nabob  Pickles  ” are  not 
at  hand,  any  similar  sort  may  be 
used. 

Hash,  Norman.  — Required : 
cold  meat,  onions,  stock,  and  seasoning, 
gravy,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Peel  a dozen  and  a half  of  button 
onions,  fry  them  a rich  brown  in  hot 
butter,  add  an  ounce  of  flour,  brown 
well,  and  then  stir  in  half  a pint  of 
stock  from  the  bones  of  the  joint ; the 
meat  may  be  beef  or  mutton  ; when  it 
boils  up  put  in  a gill  of  gravy,  skim 
well,  and  season  to  taste  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  Lemon  Pickle,  with  a few 
drops  of  mushroom  ketchup.  Have 
ready  about  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
meat,  in  nice  even  slices ; this  is  a 
superior  dish,  and  a little  trouble  is 
necessary ; all  skin  and  gristle  must 
be  removed : lay  it  in  the  sauce,  and 


cover  up  for  half  an  hour  that  it  may 
become  impregnated  with  the  flavours. 
Then  re-heat,  and  serve  with  a garnish 
of  Pickled  Mushrooms,  or  sliced 
lemons,  and  send  vegetables  to  table  in 
a separate  dish. 

For  a cheaper  hash,  the  gravy  can 
be  left  out ; a dash  of  French  vinegar 
taking  its  place,  and  more  stock  being 
used  to  make  up  the  deficiency ; but 
for  the  first-named  recipe,  if  no  gravy 
is  at  hand,  a little  extract  of  meat  or 
glaze  should  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Hash,  Nursery.— Required  : a 
pound  of  cooked  mutton  or  lamb,  half 
a pound  each  of  onions,  potatoes  and 
celery,  a pint  of  Rice  Sauce,  aDd 
some  seasoning.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 
to  Is.  6d. 

Parboil  the  onions  and  potatoes : cut 
them  up,  slice  them  into  a stewpan 
with  the  celery,  add  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  some  weak  stock  (liquor 
from  boiled  meat,  &c. ),  and  cook  until 
the  celery  is  soft,  and  the  potatoes 
broken  up.  In  a separate  saucepan 
heat  the  cut-up  meat  in  the  rice  sauce ; 
then  mix  the  contents  of  the  two  pans. 
This  is  a very  good  and  nourishing 
meal  for  children.  It  is  more  sub- 
stantial if  some  small  dumplings  are 
served  with  it. 

Note. — The  same  kind  of  hash  for 
“ children  of  older  growth,”  is  excellent 
with  a small  proportion  of  chopped 
capers,  and  some  of  their  vinegar 
stirred  in ; or  caper  sauce  from  boiled 
meat  can  be  used,  the  rice  sauce  being 
reduced  in  proportion. 

Hash,  Save-all.  — Required : 
meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

For  this,  which  is  very  good  and 
economical,  take  half  a dozen  cooked 
potatoes ; slice  them  a sixth  of  an 
inch  or  so  in  thickness,  add  a good- 
sized  Spanish  onion,  boiled  or  baked, 
and  sliced  similarly.  A slice  or  two  of 
broiled  or  fried  bacon  should  be  cut  in 
small  pieces.  Then  take  from  twelve 
ounces  to  a pound  of  roast  veal , it 
often  happens  that  the  centre  of  a 
large  fillet  is  somewhat  underdone : 
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that  is  the  part  to  choose.  Slice  it 
neatly.  Make  a pint  of  gravy  of  the 
usual  kind  for  plain  hashes  (see  page  79), 
add  the  above  ingredients,  together 
with  seasoning  to  taste,  salt  and  bacon 
excepted.  Cover,  and  stew  as  softly  as 
possible  for  an  hour,  then  put  in  salt 
and  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  grated 
cheese — it  does  not  matter  what  kind, 
so  that  it  is  dry  enough  to  grate  and 
of  good  flavour.  After  this  the 
mixture  should  not  boil  again.  Turn 
out  on  a hot  dish,  and  serve  at  once 
with  cut  lemon  and  the  bacon. 

Another  way. — Use  cooked  celery  in 
place  of  onion,  and  leave  out  part 
of  the  potatoes,  adding  some  sort  of 
cooked  cereal  to  make  up.  A tomato 
can  be  used  as  well  as  the  other  vege- 
tables if  liked,  and  the  cheese  may  be 
reduced  in  quantity  to  suit  the  taste, 
but  as  first  given  the  hash  is  ex- 
cellent. 

Note. — Supposing  the  meat  to  be 
thoroughly  cooked,  heat  the  other 
ingredients  first,  then  put  in  the  meat 
for  a short  time  only. 

Hot  Pot- — See  Trice  and  Cow 
Heel  Hot  Pot  and  Tinned  Rabbit 
Hot  Pot. 

Hotcli  Potch,  Ox  Tail.— Take 
for  this  a tinned  ox  tail.  The  jelly 
should  be  melted,  and  added  to  half  a 
pint  or  so  of  plain  brown  stock,  nicely 
flavoured  and  thickened  as  for  stews. 
The  pieces  of  tail  should  bo  put  in  this 
to  heat.  They  want  careful  treatment, 
being  generally  somewhat  “ raggy  ” 
looking.  The  adjuncts,  in  the  shape 
of  vegetables,  must  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances ; a Puree  of  Carrots,  or 
dried  or  fresh  Green  Peas  may  bo 
used ; it  should  be  spread  on  a dish 
ready  for  serving,  and  the  tail  and 
gravy  put  high  on  the  top.  The  surface 
is  then  to  be  covered  with  more  vege- 
tables, either  a puree,  or  mixed 
vegetables  as  for  a haricot  (see  recipes 
for  Mutton,  Haricot)  ; or  any  cold 
carrots,  onions,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c., 
can  be  sliced  and  fried,  and  used  for 
the  purpose. 

Q.y  gheek  ;s  excellent  in  tbo  saqie 


form.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.,  but  varies 
with  the  adjuncts.  (See  Polpetti, 
Italian.) 

Italian  Polpetti.  — See  Pol- 
petti,  Italian. 

Jersey  Fish  Curry.— Re- 
quired : two  ounces  each  of  flour  and 
butter,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  as 
much  pepper,  a pinch  of  nutmeg  and 
lemon  rind  grated,  a pint  of  milk,  or 
half  fish  stock,  a pound  and  a half  of 
any  white  fish  (mixed  sorts  answer),  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  mild  curry  paste 
and  powder,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
onion,  a little  powdered  bay  leaf,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d.  with  fish  at  6d.  per  pound. 

Melt  the  butter,  fry  the  flour  in  it 
to  a straw  colour,  add  milk  and  boil 
up.  Flake  the  cold  fish,  and  brown  in 
a little  hot  fat.  It  should  first  be 
spread  with  the  curry  paste.  The 
onion  is  to  be  fried  in  the  same  fat, 
then  drained  and  put  in  the  sauce  with 
the  seasoning  and  fish,  and  left  for 
half  an  hour  just  off  the  boil.  Cut 
lemons  and  rice  should  be  put  round 
the  dish.  Curried  or  plainly-boiled 
rice  is  suitable.  The  onion  is  some- 
times omitted. 

White  meat  may  be  used ; then  the 
curry  stuffs  should  be  increased  a little. 
A tamarind  may  be  cooked  in  the  sauce 
to  give  slight  piquancy.  The  curry 
powder  may  bo  blended  with  the  sauce, 
or  the  onions  can  be  dredged  with  it 
before  frying. 

Kidney  with  Vegetables.— 

Required : kidney,  vegetables,  and 

gravy  as  below.  Cost,  variable.  Take 
some  of  the  kidney  from  a cooked  loin 
of  veal,  mince  it  with  a mushroom  or 
two  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
kidney,  pass  it  through  a mincer,  and 
moisten  with  any  gravy  left  over 
from  the  joint,  enough  to  make  a thick 
mince ; fry  some  tender  vegetable 
marrow  in  littloboat  shapes  (see  Vege- 
tables), and  fill  them  with  the  mince. 
Serve  hot  for  breakfast. 

Another  way. — Put  a picco  of  toast 
or  fried  bread  on  a dish,  pour  thp 
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kidney  mince  over,  and  put  potatoes 
in  any  approved  way  round  the  dish. 

_ Another  way. — Supposing  somo  beef 
kidney  that  has  been  stewed  to  be 
handy,  cut  it  in  thin  slices  or  mince  it, 
with  half  its  weight  of  cooked  bacon, 
heat  altogether  in  somo  of  the  gravy, 
and  flavour  to  taste.  Any  kind  of 
Vegetables  may  be  used  to  form  a border ; 
a carrot  puree  is  very  nice,  or  any  green 
puree,  or  plainly-boiled  vegetable  will 
answer.  Either  should  be  garnished 
with  the  little  rounds  of  artichoke  that 
Were  cut  from  the  rings. 

These  are  tasty  little  snacks,  which 
may  be  greatly  varied. 

Icing’s  Kangs.— This  is  a very 
appetising  little  dish  ; it  can  be  varied 
a good  deal,  as  the  recipe  is  very  sug- 
gestive of  many  others,  the  idea  being 
to  serve  the  meat  in  rings  of  some 
sort  of  vegetable.  Supposing  a small 
quantity  of  minced  veal  to  be  handy, 
With  perhaps  a cooked,  carrot,  cut  the 
latter  into  rings,  stamp  out  the  in- 
terior, then  lay  the  rings  flat  in  a 
buttered  saute  pan,  and  heat  them  in  a 
little  pale  stock.  Drain,  and  fill  with 
the  white  mince,  first  arranging  the 
rings  on  the  dish  for  serving,  a crous- 
tade,  or  some  rice,  or  a bed  of  some 
cooked  vegetable  being  first  placed  on 
it,  otherwise  it  would  have  a flat 
appearance.  If  a cucumber  can  be 
cooked  and  sliced,  and  the  rings 
placed  alternately  with  the  carrot,  the 
effect  will  be  still  nicer.  The  mince 
should  be  put  in  from  a bag  with  a 
pipe,  and  a little  garnish  used  on  each 
little  pile;  a morsel  of  the  outside 
skin  of  a pickled  walnut,  alternated 
with  parsley  or  a bit  of  red  or  green 
chilli,  looks  nice.  Round  the  rings 
pour  some  nice  sauce  of  the  kind  used 
for  the  meat ; then  make  some  ring- 
shaped  crop  tons,  and  put  them  over- 
lapping to  form  a border  round  the 
dish.  If  liked,  the  interior  of  the 
vegetables  used  for  the  rings  can  bo 
sieved  and  mixed  with  the  sauce.  If 
chicken  mince  be  used,  the  garnish 
may  bo  more  elaborate — olivpg,  little 
egg  balls,  &c. 


Larnhs’  Tongues.— See  Tinned 

Tongues. 

Meat  Croquettes.— These  are 
very  plain  and  quickly  made.  Re- 
quired : equal  weights  of  cold  meat  and 
mashed  potatoes,  a cooked  onion  to 
half  a pound  of  each  of  the  foregoing, 
also  a little  salt  and  pepper'  and  an 
egg  with  a little  milk.  Cost,  about  Is. 
per  dozen. 

Chop  the  meat  small,  pass  the  pota- 
toes through  a sieve,  while  hot  if 
possible,  add  the  meat  and  seasoning, 
and  the  yolk  of  the  egg ; it  should  be 
first  well  beaten.  If  the  potatoes  are 
dry  and  mealy  a tablespoonful  of  milk 
or  a little  melted  dripping  may  be 
added ; if  they  are  not  mealy  this  is 
better  omitted.  Then  make  them  into 
little  balls  the  size, say,  of  alarge  walnut, 
or  a trifle  larger,  then'  fry  them  in  hot  fat 
to  cover  them,  or  bake  them  in  a quick 
oven.  In  the  latter  case,  put  them  on 
a greased  tin,  and  brush  them  over 
with  a small  quantity  of  liquid  fat- 
Drain  before  dishing. 

Another  way. — Omit  half  the  pota- 
toes, add  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of 
bread-crumbs  to  each  half  pound  of 
meat,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  gravy 
well  thickened.  To  either  of  these 
herbs  may  be  added ; the  onion  may 
be  fried  or  boiled,  and  should  be 
chopped  small ; a filed  one  makes  the 
dish  more  savoury. 

In  place  of  the  onion  and  gravy  a 
spoonful  of  onion  sauce  may  be  used. 
Mixed  meats  can  be  used. 

Meat  Gateau. — Required:  twelve 
ounces  of  cold  meat,  fat  and  lean,  free 
from  gristle,  and  cut  up  small ; season- 
ing, fat,  crumbs,  gravy,  and  two  eggs. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

Melt  an  ounce  or  so  of  dripping,  fry 
in  it  a chopped  onion,  stir  in  a table- 
spoonful of  flour,  brown  it,  add  nearly 
a gill  of  plain  stock  or  gravy  from  a 
joint,  with  browning,  seasoning,  and  a 
little  sauce  or  ketchup  to  taste ; then 
stir  in  the  meat.  When  cool  beat  in 
the  eggs  very  thoroughly,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  bread-crumbs.  Take 
a plain  cake  tin,  father  shallow,  grease 
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and  coat  it  thickly  with  crumbs,  but 
shake  out  all  the  loose  ones.  Put  in 
the  mixture,  shake  a few  more  crumbs 
over,  cover  with  a bit  of  greased  paper, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  from 
thirty  to  fifty  minutes,  according  to 
depth  of  tin.  Turn  out  and  pour 
gravy  round.  For  dishes  of  this  sort 
always  have  more  crumbs  in  reserve, 
in  case  any  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tin  in  baking ; then  just  sprinkle  a few 
more  on  the  top.  Raspings  are,  of 
course,  better  than  crumbs,  being 
already  browned.  If  crumbs  are  used 
they  must  be  browned  first. 

Any  trimmings  of  game — just  the 
scrapings  of  the  bones — are  a wonder- 
fid  improvement  to  this.  Mushrooms 
instead  of  onion  make  a pleasant 
variety. 

Meat  in  Savoury  Jelly. — 

This  is  a good  dish  for  breakfast  in 
summer  time.  Eequired  : a pound  of 
cooked  meat — mixed  sorts  if  liked — 
two  eggs,  and  two  ounces  of  cooked 
ham  or  bacon ; stock,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d. 

First'  heat  the  stock— about  half  a 
pint — add  a teaspoonful  each  of  onion 
vinegar,  tarragon  vinegar,  and  mush- 
room ketchup  or  walnut  ketchup ; 
strain  it  a few  times  through  muslin, 
and  leave  to  cool,  then  test  a little ; if 
firm  nothing  is  wanted,  if  not  stiff 
enough  add  a little  dissolved  gelatine 
— a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  half  an 
ounce  may  be  wanted.  Boil  the  eggs 
hard  and  slice  them,  dip  the  slices  in 
warm  butter,  then  in  chopped  parsley, 
and  a little  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Take 
a plain  mould,  put  in  the  eggs,  meat 
in  dice,  and  the  bacon  in  strips  loosely  ; 
then  pour  in  the  stock,  and  when  cold 
turn  out. 

Braised  meat  makes  the  best  mould  ; 
any  other  can  be  used,  but  it  must  be 
tender. 

Meat  Moley. — A moley  is  a dish 
that  is  very  well  known  and  much  liked 
in  . all  curry-eating  countries ; the 
recipe  we  give  is  for  moley  as  prepared 
in  Ceylon.  The  first  consideration  is 
the  sauce;  the  foundation  is  plain 


or  rich  stock,  or  milk,  according  to 
the  degree  of  richness  desired  and 
the  meat  to  be  used.  Put  half  a pint 
of  either  in  a stewpan,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  the  same  of  finely- 
chopped  ham,  a large  onion,  sliced 
thinly,  a bay  leaf,  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
a saltspoonf  ul  of  saffron  powder, a pinch 
of  salt,  two  or  three  cloves,  and  half  an 
inch  of  stick  cinnamon.  Let  the  whole 
cook  for  some  time;  it  should  bo  kept 
at  a gentle  simmer ; then  put  in  any 
nice  pieces  of  cold  meat  of  any  sort 
(pork  excepted) ; veal  may  be  mixed 
with  rabbit  or  fowl,  but  beef  and 
mutton  are  better  used  singly.  Mash 
up  a large  mealy  potato  with  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  cream,  and  add  this  also 
to  thicken  the  sauce ; squeeze  in  a 
little  lemon  juice  before  sending  to 
table,  and  serve  some  mashed  potatoes 
browned  in  a mould  and  turned  out 
(see  Potatoes)  on  a separate  dish. 
Cost  variable. 

Note. — From  eight  to  twelve  ounces 
of  meat  may  be  used  for  the  above 
quantity  of  sauce.  The  potato  for  the 
thickening  should  be  baked  in  its  skin ; 
a watery  potato  would  spoil  the  dish. 

Meat  Pyramid. — This  is  a tasty 
and  economical  dish,  very  good  for 
supper  or  any  other  meal.  Required  : 
two  pounds  of  potatoes,  four  eggs,  half 
a pound  of  cold  beef,  underdone,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a few  drops  of  anchovy, 
two  ounces  of  beef  dripping  or  butter, 
and  a little  gravy.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Bake  the  potatoes  in  their  skins,  turn 
them  out,  and  mash  while  hot  with  the 
seasoning  and  dripping ; the  latter 
should  be  warmed.  Beat  hard  for  some 
minutes,  this  makes  a great  difference 
to  the  dish  ; then  add  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  two  only;  beat  again,  and  set  by 
while  the  meat  is  minced  and  mixed 
with  the  gravy,  which  must  be  rather 
thick  and  nicely  seasoned.  Boil  the 
other  two  eggs  hard,  cut  them  up,  and 
add  them  to  the  moat.  Now  take  a 
plate,  cover  the  bottom  with  -potato, 
then  put  a layer  of  meat,  making  it 
smaller  than  the  layer  of  potato  ; go  on 
until  the  whole  is  used  up,  and  bring 
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it  to  a point,  having  potato  at  the  top. 
Now  take  a largo  fork,  and  mark  all 
over,  drawing  the  fork  from  base  to 
point  to  give  a ridged  appearance  ; 
dredge  with  crumbs,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  until  golden  brown.  The 
dish  is  much  lighter  if  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  are  beaten  to  a froth,  and 
stirred  into  the  potatoes  last  thing,  but 
if  wanted  for  any  other  purpose  they 
can  be  omitted. 

Meat  Rissoles,  German- 

Required  : four  ounces  of  bacon  in 
squares,  an  egg,  six  ounces  of  minced 
meat,  any  sort,  the  same  weight  of 
stale  bread,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
chives  (or  shalots),  nearly  as  much 
parsley,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a pinch 
of  spice.  Cost,  about  Is. 

First  fry  the  bacon  a nice  brown; 
stir  in  the  chives  and  seasoning.  Then 
add  the  meat,  take  from  the  fire  and 
add  the  bread,  which  has  been  soaked 
in  broth  and  squeezed  dry,  then  sieved, 
or  beaten  with  a fork.  Leave  this  to 
cool,  then  mould  it  into  the  size  and 
shape  of  eggs ; drop  them  into  boiling 
stock  or  broth,  and  cook  for  ten  minutes 
or  so,  then  serve  with  a nice  gravy. 
Underdone  meat  is  suitable  for  these. 
Thyme  and  marjoram  are  used  as 
seasoning  sometimes,  in  addition  to 
the  other  ingredients. 

Another  way.  — Use  fully-dressed 
meat,  and  soak  the  bread  in  brown 
gravy,  just  enough  to  moisten.  Beat 
it  up  well,  and  proceed  as  above 
directed ; then,  after  moulding  the 
rissoles,  instead  of  boiling  them,  fry 
them  a good  brown,  and  serve  with  a 
piquant  gravy  and  some  sweet  pickles, 
with  Tomato  Puree. 

Meat  Rolls.— Required : meat 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d.  per  pound  inclusive. 

This  is  a useful  and  tasty  method 
of  re-heating  any  meat  which  is 
underdone ; it  will  be  found  tender ; 
the  cooking  process  not  having  the 
hardening  effect  so  often  produced 
when  care  is  not  taken.  Supposing 
some  meat  at  hand,  from  which  a 
dgzen  slices,  about  two  inches  by  three 


can  he  cut;  or  for  convenience  the 
size  may  he  greater  or  less.  Cut  any 
gristle  from  them,  and  spread  them 
with  a little  seasoning  of  bread-crumbs, 
soaked  in  stock  and  squeezed,  pepper 
and  herbs,  salt  in  moderation.  Itoll 
them  up,  and  tie  or  skewer  them ; 
brown  them  in  a little  hot  fat,  turning 
them  quickly,  then  drain.  Lay  them 
in  a clean,  cold  stewpan ; sprinkle 
them  with  a spoonful  of  flavoured 
vinegar  of  any  sort  preferred ; pour 
over  them  enough  tomato  puree,  diluted 
with  weak  stock,  just  to  cover;  add  a 
little  vinegar,  a bit  of  sugar,  pepper 
to  taste,  a chopped  onion,  some  herbs  if 
the  meat  be  veal  or  mutton  (for  beef, 
some  brown  sauce  may  be  used,  or 
ketchup  if  liked),  and  any  bits  of 
cooked  vegetables,  finely  chopped. 
Bring  very  gently  just  to  simmering 
point,  at  which  leave  it  for  half  an 
hour.  Take  the  meat  up  on  a dish, 
thicken  the  , sauce  a little,  and  boil 
it  up,  then  pour  it  over,  or  round 
the  meat. 

Mince,  with  Oyster  Sauce. 

—Required : half  a pound  of  cold 
mutton  or  veal,  an  ounce  of  bacon, 
bread-crumbs,  cayenne  and  nutmeg, 
salt,  and  white  pepper,  a gill  of  Oyster 
Sauce,  a few  ounces  of  boiled  rice, 
some  butter,  and  anchovy  essence. 
Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

Prepare  a flat  dish  by  buttering  and 
crumbing ; sprinkle  with  the  seasoning ; 
mix  the  minced  meat  and  bacon  with 
the  sauce ; spread  this  over  the  rice, 
which  should  be  put  in  a thin  layer  on 
the  crumbs.  Add  more  rice,  then  crumbs, 
with  a few  bits  of  butter.  Brown  in 
the  oven.  It  takes  but  a short  time, 
the  mince  being  added  hot,  and  is  a 
tasty  dish  for  any  meal.  Any  sort  of 
poultry  may  be  used,  or  white  fish. 
A few  sprigs  of  fried  parsley  or  somo 
little  croutons  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  dish. 

Another  way.— This  is  brown.  Use 
beef,  with  nice  brown  sauce,  to  which 
a few  oysters  and  their  liquor,  with 
the  usual  seasonings,  should  be  added. 
Should  tinned  oysters  be  used,  reduco 
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the  liquor  by  quick  boiling,  and  rub 
the  oysters  through  a sieve. 

Moley. — See  under  Meat  (page 
521). 

Mould  of  Meat  and  Maca- 
roni.— Required:  macaroni,  and  a 
mince  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  a very  nice-looking  dish,  and 
while  almost  as  effective  as  if  made  of 
macaroni  used  in  honeycomb  style  ( see 
Garnishes),  it  is  much  more  quickly 
prepared.  Take  a plain  pudding  basin, 
one  of  the  modem  shapes,  rather  high, 
and  tapering  at  the  bottom,  or  use  a 
tin  mould  of  the  same  style  ; grease  it 
well,  and  coat  it  with  macaroni,  which 
must  be  boiled  until  soft  enough  to 
twist,  but  not  enough  to  break ; it 
must  be  firm  enough  to  handle.  Start 
from  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  and  go 
on  winding,  joining  the  ends  neatly, 
until  the  macaroni  reaches  the  top 
edge  of  the  basin.  Next  put  a lining, 
bottom  and  sides,  of  forcemeat  or 
sausage  meat,  half  an  inch  thick,  being 
careful  not  to  displace  the  macaroni. 
Then  fill  up  with  a mince  of  any  sort 
— meat,  poultry,  game,  or  fish  : either 
should  be  thick,  and  a beaten  egg,  one 
to  each  half  pint,  added.  We  are 
referring  only  to  minces  of  the  usual 
sort,  mixed  with  some  sort  of  thick 
sauce,  and  reference  to  the  various 
dishes  of  mince  will  show  how  many 
nice  savouries  may  be  evolved  from 
this  one  recipe,  by  just  changing  the 
“ filling.”  On  the  top,  more  sausage 
meat  is  to  bo  put,  and  the  mould 
covered  and  steamed  in  the  usual  way. 
A pint  mould  will  take  an  hour.  A 
little  sauce  or  gravy  should  be  poured 
round  it. 

Mutton  and  Oyster  Cakes. — 

Required : twelve  ounces  of  fat  and 
lean  mutton,  from  the  undercut  of  a 
cooked  shoulder  is  nice ; a gill  of  oyster 
sauce,  a pinch  of  salt,  pepper,  grated 
nutmeg  and  lemon  peel,  two  eggs,  and 
some  bread-crumbs.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  6d. 

Make  the  sauce,  add  the  meat — 
put  through  a mincer — while  hot; 
Reason,  beat  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 


off  the  fire,  and  set  by  to  cool. 
Then  form  into  little  cakes  ( see  Fish 
Cakes)  ; brush  over  with  the  beaten 
whites,  and  roll  in  the  crumbs  ; fry 
in  the  usual  way,  and  serve  with 
some  oyster  sauce  if  for  dinner  or 
supper : without  sauce  if  for  breakfast. 
The  mixture  will  cool  more  quickly  if 
spread  out  on  a flat  dish.  When 
making  up  into  cakes  a few  bread- 
crumbs may  be  used ; they  should  be 
sprinkled  on  the  board,  but  the  cakes 
will  be  nicer  if  kept  as  moist  as  they 
can  be,  to  handle  them  conveniently. 

For  cheaper  calces,  add  half  the  bulk 
of  the  meat,  &c.,  in  mashed  potatoes  ; 
they  need  not  be  egged  before  frying, 
but  may  be  fried  as  they  are,  or 
first  rolled  in  crushed  vermicelli. 
Tinned  oysters  do  for  the  sauce  for 
these,  all  the  nicer  it  should  be  re- 
membered, if  the  oysters  are  rubbed 
through  a coarse  wire  sieve. 

Mutton  Boulettes.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  of  cold  meat,  half  a 
pint  of  stock,  No.  4,  half  an  ounce  of 
gelatine,  a tablespoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  salt  and  pepper,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  corn-flour,  the  same  of  browned 
flour,  and  a tablcspoonful  of  cooked 
macaroni ; eggs  and  bread-crumbs. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Make  a gravy  by  boiling  the  stock, 
corn-flour,  browned  flour,  and  season- 
ing for  a few  minutes;  stir  in  the 
gelatine,  previously  soaked  (unless 
sheet  gelatine  be  used ; that  needs 
no  soaking)  ; when  dissolved,  add 
the  minced  meat ; take  from  the  fire, 
stir  in  the  minced  macaroni,  then 
pour  the  mixture  into  little  cups  or 
patty  pans  to  set.  Either  should  be 
round  at  the  bottom,  like  an  egg  cup. 
When  firm,  turn,  out,  and  roll  in  fine 
flour,  then  coat  them  with  beaten  egg 
and  bread-crumbs ; let  them  stand 
awhile,  and  give  a second  coating : tho 
crumbs  must  be  very  firm.  Lay  them 
in  a frying  basket,  plunge  into  hot  fat, 
and  in  a few  seconds  take  them  up ; 
dish  on  a lace  paper  or  serviette  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  put  fried  parsley  in  the 
centre.  These  are  very  gopd,  because 
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moist  when  cut ; for  this  reason  they 
need  care  in  the  frying.  If  any  hits 
of  meat,  cow  heel,  calf’s  foot,  &c., 
can  he  mixed  with  the  mutton,  less 
gelatine  is  wanted  for  the  gravy.  If 
time  is  short,  instead  of  pouring  into 
cups  to  set,  use  the  mixture  as  soon  as 
cool  enough,  then  some  cooked  rice,  or 
mashed  potatoes,  or  bread-crumbs 
must  be  added  to  “bind”  it,  together 
with  an  egg.  The  boulettes  are  in 
that  case  stiffer,  and  not  so  nice.  A 
mushroom  chopped  and  fried,  added, 
makes  them  much  more  savoury. 

Mutton  Croquettes,  Plain. 

Required  : meat,  stock,  seasoning,  egg, 
and  bread.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  dozen. 

Take  a pound  of  cold  mutton  with  a 
fair  share  of  fat,  or  if  it  is  very  lean, 
add  a little  cooked  ham  or  bacon  fat ; 
chop  it  or  put  through  a mincer. 
Chop  a couple  of  shalots  or  a small 
onion,  and  fry  brown  in  hot  dripping  ; 
then  add  rather  more  than  half  an 
ounce  of  flour  ; brown  it  well,  add  by 
degrees  a gill  of  plain  stock,  as  No.  1 
or  2 ; stir  to  the  boil,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg ; 
then  take  from  the  fire,  add  some 
chopped  parsley  and  the  meat,  and 
turn  out  on  a plate  to  cool.  Then 
make  into  little  balls,  and  brush  with 
beaten  egg ; cover  well  with  bread- 
crumbs. Use  a frying  basket,  and  fry 
in  hot  fat.  They  take  but  a few 
seconds.  By  using  a mushroom  and  a 
little  ketchup,  in  place  of  the  onion  and 
parsley,  another  variety  is  obtained. 

Mutton  Croquettes  (Sa- 
voury).— Required:  four  ounces  of 
cooked  mutton,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
anchovy  essence,  two  ounces  of  mutton 
kidney,  and  three  ounces  each  of  ham 
and  tongue,  cooked,  panada  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  about  Is. 

Mince  the  meat,  the  kidney  should 
first  be  grilled  or  broiled,  and  left  to 
cool ; if  a machine  is  not  handy  it 
must  be  pounded,  but  if  it  can  be 
passed  twice  through  a mincer  it  will 
be  fine  enough.  Then  add  salt, 
pepper,  and  anchovy,  and  the  panada, 
made  by  frying  an  ounce  each  of  flour 


and  butter  until  brown,  and  adding 
a gill  of  brown  stock.  Stir  the  whole, 
and  leave  to  cool,  then  form  into 
little  cones,  about  a dozen ; brush 
them  with  beaten  egg,  and  coat  with 
crumbs ; fry  as  usual,  and  stick  bits  of 
parsley-stalk  in  the  thin  end  of  each. 
Dish  in  a circle,  stalk  end  up,  and  fill 
the  centre  with  fried  parsley. 

Another  way . — Put  each  cone  on  a 
crouton,  first  spreading  it  with  mush- 
room, or  other  nice  puree ; or  put  them 
on  sliced,  cooked  tomatoes,  seasoned, 
aud  spread  with  a little  brown  sauce, 
seasoned  with  anchovy  essence.  Re- 
member to  cook  the  panada  well,  by 
boiling  it  for  a minute  before  the  moat 
goes  in,  but  not  for  a moment  after. 
If  not  boiled  enough,  the  croquettes 
often  break  in  the  frying,  particularly 
when  made  cone-shaped.  If  not  con- 
venient to  add  as  much  tongue  and 
ham,  increase  the  mutton  : the  season- 
ing must  then  be  increased  slightly. 

Mutton  Cutlets  a la  Game. 

— Required : six  ounces  of  cooked 

mutton,  two  ounces  of  ham,  three 
ounces  of  boiled  rice,  an  ounce  of 
bread-crumbs,  half  a glass  of  port, 
sweet  herbs,  sauce,  See,.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Mince  the  mutton  and  ham  (the 
latter  may  be  from  boiled  or  baked 
ham) ; chop  and  fry  a shalot  with  a 
good  pinch  of  powdered  herbs ; add 
the  rice,  and  the  crumbs  soaked  in 
the  wine,  with  half  a gill  of  brown 
sauce ; season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a pinch 
of  powdered  cloves.  Stir  and  set 
aside,  then  shape  on  a board  into 
small  oval  cutlets.  Brush  them  with 
beaten  egg,  and  roll  them  in  crushed 
vermicelli ; then  fry  brown.  Dish  in 
a ring,  and  fill  up  with  fried  parsley. 
Or  divide  the  mass  by  means  of  a 
cutlet  cutter,  after  spreading  on  a flat 
dish  until  quite  cold.  A small  quantity 
of  brown  sauce,  flavoured  with  currant 
or  tomato  jelly,  may  be  served  with 
these. 

Venison  can  be  used  up  in  the  same 
way.  If  required  in  a hurry,  thesq 
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should  be  made  stiller,  by  adding  a 
little  panada  ; but  they  are  nicer  soft, 
if  plenty  of  time  can  be  allowed  for 
tho  setting. 

Mutton,  Hashed,  Plain.— 

Hashed  mutton  is  so  persistently 
avoided  by  some  people,  if  they  can 
get  anything  else,  that  it  is  quite 
worth  while  to  take  a little  trouble  to 
make  it  look,  as  well  as  taste,  good ; 
and  this  is  very  easy.  (See  the  recipes 
under  Beef  as  to  the  preparation  of 
the  meat.)  Make  a nice  gravy  ( see 
page  79),  and  if  it  is  preferred  thick, 
some  roux  can  be  added,  though  in 
the  opinion  of  many  cooks  corn-flour  is 
more  suitable  for  mutton ; the  gravy 
should  be  a nice  brown,  and  of  good 
consistence,  but  if  corn-flour  be  used 
it  will  not  be  thick-looking,  as  when 
roux  or  browned  flour  is  used ; these 
minor  points  are,  however,  a matter  of 
taste.  By  way  of  garnish  we  strongly 
advise  little  croutons  instead  of  the 
usual  sippets  of  toast ; the  cost  is  very 
little  more  and  the  dish  is  considerably 
improved.  Pickled  walnuts  are  often 
served  round  a dish  of  hashed  mutton  ; 
they  should  be  put  between  two 
saucers  in  the  oven  to  heat,  and  drive 
off  the  extreme  acidity.  Or  a plain 
Potato  Border  may  be  put  round 
the  meat.  Other  pickles  can  be  used. 
Cost  of  a dish  from  a pound  of  meat, 
about  Is.  3d. 

Mutton,  Haslied,  Rich.  ( See 

remarks  under  Beef.) — Use  any  suit- 
able sauce  or  gravy  for  the  foundation, 
and  garnish  nicely  with  croutons  and 
anything  else  preferred.  Mushrooms 
are  very  suitable.  The  gravy  should 
then  be  flavoured  with  mushroom 
powder  or  ketchup.  Put  a nice  mush- 
room on  the  top  of  the  hash,  for 
superior  dishes,  with  a liatelet  skewer 
through  it ; or  use  a good-sized  fancy 
crouton  in  the  same  way.  The  mush- 
rooms should  be  nicely  glazed.  In 
seasoning  hashes  with  store  sauces  or 
ketchups,  use  the  best  qualities  only, 
and  bo  careful  not  to  overdo  it. 
Worcester,  Harvey,  and  many  other- 
sorts  of  savoe  are  excellent  in  a way; 


the  thing  to  avoid  is  to  overpower  every 
other  flavour  with  that  of  the  sauce, 
and  this,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
frequently  done.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
blended  flavour,  and  it  is  a very  easy 
matter  to  avoid  monotony.  Cost  of  a 
dish  from  a pound  of  meat,  about 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d. 

Mutton,  Hashed  in  Tomato 
Sauce. — Required  : a pound  and  a 
half  of  lean  mutton,  a pint  of  canned 
tomatoes,  measured  with  their  liquor, 
gravy  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s. , exclusive  of  any  garnish. 

Prepare  the  slices  of  meat  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  set  them  aside, 
covered.  Put  the  tomatoes  in  a pan, 
with  any  bits  of  skin  and  gristle  from 
the  meat,  a little  sugar,  browning, 
a few  peppercorns,  a couple  of  cloves, 
a sliced  onion,  and  a little  salt.  Cover, 
and  stew  down  until  nicely  flavoured, 
and  the  onion  tender,  then  rub  through 
a sieve  or  colander,  and  put  back  in 
the  pan,  with  any  gravy  from  tho 
joint,  or  a little  stock,  with  thickening 
to  taste : this  may  be  corn-flour, 
browned  flour  or  roux.  Lay  in  the 
meat,  and  serve  hot  in  twenty  minutes. 
This  is  very  good  j ust  as  it  is,  but  it 
may  bo  improved  in  several  ways  : 
some  sliced  baked  tomatoes,  cooked, 
with  sliced  onions,  may  be  put  about 
the  edge  of  the  dish,  or  some  fried 
potatoes  may  be  used ; croutons,  with 
or  without  eggs  are  also  suitable,  so  is 
a puree  of  haricots,  or  if  French  beans 
are  in  season,  a border  of  them,  plainly 
boiled,  should  be  used  in  preference. 

Another  way.  — Make  the  sauce  as 
above,  or  use  that  given  under  hot 
sauces.  Garnish  the  dish  with  poached 
eggs  laid  on  little  bods  of  spinach,  and 
stick  croutons  in  between  them. 

Mutton,  Minced.  — Use  the 

same  ingredients  as  for  Hashes,  and 
for  mincing  the  meat,  follow  the  direc- 
tions given  under  Beef,  Minced.  For 
good  dishes  of  this  class,  a little  claret 
gives  a “ tone.”  Brown  Sauce  forms 
- a good  foundation,  or  half  brown 
sauce  and  half  stock  may  be  Used. 
Mince  should  never  be  watery;  i.c. 
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when  put  on  the  dish  the  gravy  and 
meat  should  not  separate.  The  richest 
minces  are  served  in  entree  dishes  ; 
for  every-day  occasions,  a vegetable  or 
other  deep  dish  is  better  than  a Hat  meat 
dish,  as  the  mince  will  keep  hotter. 

Mutton  with.  Rice  and 
Sausages. — Eequired:  a mince  from 
a pound  of  cooked  mutton,  half  a pound 
of  sausage  meat,  rice  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Follow  the  directions  for  hashing  or 
mincing  mutton  by  either  of  the  plain 
methods,  for  which  see  recipes.  Make  the 
sausage  meat  into  little  balls,  and  fry 
them  for  a minute  or  two,  then  drain, 
and  put  them  into  the  gravy  to  simmer 
for  ten  minutes  before  the  meat  is 
added.  Veal  Sausage  Meat  is  the 
nicest  for  these,  and  they  are  a great 
improvement  to  dishes  of  mutton  of 
many  kinds.  About  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  may  be  boiled  as  for 
curry,  or  Saefuon  Bice  is  very  good 
with  this  dish.  This  should  be  ready 
by  the  time  the  meat  is,  round  which 
it  should  be  dished.  Savoury  dishes 
of  rice  may  also  be  used.  ( See  Eice.) 

Another  dish  is'made  by  mixing  two 
>or  three  ounces  of  lean,  cooked  ham, 
in  amongst  the  mutton,  then  the  little 
balls,  or  small  sausages,  should  be 
placed  on  the  rice  by  way  of  garnish. 

Ox  Foot,  with  Onions  and 
Cheese. — Eequired  : about  half  an 
ox  foot,  the  same  weight  of  Spanish 
onions,  cheese,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  7d.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

The  foot  must  be  well  cooked, 
free  from  bone,  and  cut  into  neat 
pieces.  Slice  and  fry  the  onions,  and 
lay  them  in  a greased  dish,  coated  with 
bread-crumbs,  alternately  with  the  ox 
foot.  Put  some  thin  slices  of  bread 
on  the  top.  Each  layer  should  be 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
little  grated  cheese,  and  be  moistened 
with  stock  from  the  bones  of  the  foot. 
The  bread  should  be  moistened  with 
oiled  butter,  and  the  dish  set  in  the 
oven  until  crisp  and  hot  through. 
Serve  plain  Cheese  Sauce  with  this, 
or  a herb  sauce. 


Ox  Foot,  with  Peas  and 
Cheese. — Prepare  the  dish  as  above, 
but  use  cooked  peas  (green,  or  split 
yellow  as  preferred)  in  place  of  onions  ; 
or  haricots  or  lentils,  cooked  and  sieved, 
may  be  substituted.  The  stock  for 
moistening  should  be  made  piquant  in 
flavour.  Finish  off  as  directed  above, 
and  send  the  same  sauce  to  table,  or  a 
sharp  sauce  goes  very  well  with  this 
dish.  ( See  Peas  Pudding.) 

Polpetti,  Italian. —The  founda- 
tion of  this  is  cooked  meat,  any  sort ; 
for  half  a pound,  which  should  be  free 
from  fat,  and  minced  small,  allow  two 
or  three  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  the  same  weight  of  ham  and 
tongue,  or  bacon  will  do  instead  of 
ham,  and  a gill  of  Italian  sauce,  brown 
or  white,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  meat  (see  recipes  under  Hot 
Sauces).  To  this,  something  should 
be  added  to  give  piquancy,  or  to 
heighten  the  flavour,  first  stirring  the 
foregoing  ingredients  together  over 
the  tire  until  hot.  A little  rich  force- 
meat, cooked,  or  the  remnants  of  one  of 
the  savoury  pates  sold  in  tins,  or  some 
cooked  liver  puree  ; just  a tablespoon- 
ful or  so  of  either  is  sufficient.  Then 
spread  the  paste  on  a flat  dish  to  form 
a quarter-inch  layer.  When  cold,  cut 
out  with  a small  round  tin  cutter, 
then  egg  and  crumb  the  cakes,  and  fry 
in  plenty  of  hot  fat.  Lard  is  said  to  be 
the  correct  frying  medium  for  these : 
clarified  fat  of  the  usual  sort  answers 
as  well — in  our  opinion,  better.  The 
remnants  left  after  cutting  can  be 
pressed  together  and  cut  out  as  before, 
until  all  be  used  up.  Cost,  variable. 

Pork  a la  Blanquette.— Re- 
quired : meat,  sauce,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.,  exclusive 
of  the  vegetable  garnish. 

See  the  recipe  for  Eice  Sauce,  and 
make  half  a pint  for  each  pound  of 
meat  to  be  used.  Cut  the  meat  into 
neat  slices;  the  nicest  part  for  this 
dish  is  the  kidney  end  of  a loin  that 
has  been  stuffed  with  a mild  sage  and 
onion  stuffing.  Let  it  heat  through 
in  the  sauce ; all  fat  must  be  taken 
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from  the  meat,  and  if  it  contains  no 
stuffing,  season  the  meat  with  sage, 
or  thyme  and  parsley.  When  hot 
through,  beat  in  the  yolk  of  a raw 
egg  for  half  a pint  of  sauce,  with 
a morsel  of  made  mustard  and  hot 
chutney.  Serve  hot,  and  put  Potato 
Chips  or  Tomato  Chips  round  the.dish. 

A small  quantity  of  nicely-cooked 
pig’s  liver  may  he  minced  and  added 
to  the  sauce  if  liked.  Bread  sauce  can 
he  used  in  the  same  way ; hut  for 
re-heating  pork,  the  ordinary  white 
sauces,  of  a richer  kind,  are  not  so 
suitable  as  they  are  for  plainer  sorts  of 
meat.  Those  who  are  able  to  indulge 
in  them,  may,  however,  try  those  given 
for  poultry,  veal,  &c. ; white  onion 
sauce  is  very  good,  so  is  celery ; the 
yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs  being  added 
if  the  dish  is  served  a la  blanquette. 
Without  the  eggs,  serve  it  simply  as 
“ pork  in  sauce.” 

Pork  in  Apple,  Curry,  or 
Digestive  Sauce. — Required  : for 
each  pound  of  cold  pork,  about  a pint 
of  either  of  the  above  sauces,  and  other 
ingredients  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  6d.  inclusive. 

The  meat  may  be  sliced  or  minced, 
and  should  be  pretty  free  from  fat,  or 
the  dish  is  likely  to  be  too  rich.  If 
any  gravy  be  left  over,  supposing  a 
roast,  heat  it,  and  let  the  meat  warm 
through  in  it;  then,  when  the  sauce 
is  ready,  take  the  meat  from  the 
gravy,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  sauce 
until  well  flavoured.  Have  a hot 
dish,  with  a border  of  any  suitable 
vegetable  of  a green  kind,  or  a puree 
of  peas,  or  some  curried  rice  for  a 
change ; put  in  the  meat,  and  send 
gravy,  if  liked,  to  table  separately. 

For  a cheaper  dish,  put  the  peas,  or 
what  else  may  be  used,  in  a thick  layer 
on  the  dish,  then  one  of  meat  and 
sauce,  a thin  layer  only.  Go  on  until 
all  be  used.  If  this  bo  covered  and  sot 
over  hot  water  for  a short  time,  tlio 
vegetable  will  become  well  flavoured, 
and  a little  meat  goes  a long  way. 

Pork  and  Cod-fish,  Ameri- 
can Ragout  of. — Required  : for 


the  foundation,  equal  weights,  say  a 
pound  each,  of  pork  and  cod-fish ; 
either  pickled  pork  with  fresh  fish,  or 
fresh  pork  with  salt  fish,  seasoning, 
cracker  crumbs,  and  sauce  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  without  salad. 

Cut  the  pork  in  small  slices,  and  flake 
the  fish,  which  should  be  first  boiled 
or  steamed.  Grease  a dish,  and  put 
in  pounded  crackers  to  form  a lining ; 
make  a well-seasoned  sauce,  about  a 
pint,  using  stock  for  the  foundation, 
and  seasoning  with  salt,  cayenne,  mace, 
mixed  herbs,  mustard,  and  grated 
lemon  peel.  Mix  the  flaked  fish  with 
this,  and  heat  the  whole.  Fry  the  pork 
a little,  season  with  the  same  materials 
used  in  the  sauce,  adding  a little 
flavoured  vinegar  to  taste.  Put  these 
materials  in  alternate  layers  in  the  dish, 
having  fish  and  sauce  top  and  bottom ; 
each  layer  of  pork  is  to  be  dredged 
with  crumbs.  Have  plenty  of  crumbs 
at  the  top ; moisten  with  butter,  then 
brown  in  a quick  oven.  Send  to  table 
with  salad  and  a dish  of  sweet  pickles. 

Note. — When  onions  are  liked, 
pound  one,  and  add  a teaspoonful  of 
the  juice  to  the  pork,  or  some  fried 
onions  may  be  mixed  with  the  rest. 
For  a plainer  dish,  frying  the  pork 
may  be  omitted ; reheating  in  a little 
gravy  well  boiled  first. 

Pork  Crepinettes. — Required  : 
pork,  potato  pastry,  raw  tomatoes  or 
cooked  Spanish  onions,  seasoning,  and 
egg  and  crumbs.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

Make  some  plain  Potato  Pasthy  into 
little  rounds  ; cut  the  same  number  of 
slices  of  tomato  or  onion,  and  half  the 
number  of  slices  of  pork.  On  half  the 
potato  rounds,  put  a slice  of  tomato, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  mustard, 
or  chutney,  then  add  the  meat,  and 
another  slice  of  vegetable  seasoned  in 
the  same  way.  Cover  with  the  rest 
of  the  potato  rounds,  and  press  the 
edges  well  together,  then  coat  with 
egg  and  crumbs  and  fry  brown,  or 
omit  the  egging  for  a plain  dish.  The 
potato  rounds  should  be  rather  larger 
than  the  rest,  that  the  edges  may  be 
securely  fastened. 
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Another  way. — Use  a mixture  of 
apple  sauce  and  cooked  rice  next  the 
potato,  the  pork  being  placed  between. 
Onion,  curry,  or  chutney  sauce,  just  a 
little  to  moisten  the  meat,  may  be 
added  for  variety.  The  crepinettes 
may  be  coated  with  crushed  vermicelli 
after  brushing  with  milk,  then  fried ; 
but  there  is  less  fear  of  breaking  them 
when  egg  is  used.  ~ 

Pork,  A Savoury  Mince  of. 

— Required : a pound  and  a half  of 
roasted  meat,  nearly  a pound  of  onions, 
a tablespoonful  each  of  brown  vinegar 
and  tarragon  vinegar,  seasoning  and 
sauce  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Peel  and  chop  the  onions,  fry  them 
a good  brown,  drain  the  fat  from 
them,  and  add  the  vinegar,  a gill 
of  nice  gravy  from  the  joint,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne,  a saltspoonful  of 
chopped  tarragon,  and  twice  as  much 
chopped  sage,  with  a little  French 
mustard.  Cover,  and  let  this  reduce 
to  half  the  quantity.  Have  the  meat 
ready  cut  up  ; it  should  be  almost  free 
from  fat.  Put  about  half  a pint  of 
plain  stock,  thickened  with  flour,  to  the 
onions,  &c.,  and  boil  gently  until  the 
contents  of  the  pan  are  cooked ; then 
stir  the  meat  in,  season  to  taste,  and 
leave  for  a short  time  for  the  meat  to 
become  well  flavoured.  Turn  out  into 
the  centre  of  a Potato  Bokdeh,  or 
use  some  other  vegetable ; a lentil  or 
haricot  puree,  or  some  peas  puree  is 
much  liked  in  many  cases,  although 
the  latter  is  more  generally  sent  to 
table  with  boiled  pork.  Pork  may  be 
hashed  in  the  same  way,  and  any 
shilling  from  the  joint  should  be  served 
with  it;  or  some  can  be  made  and 
cooked  purposely,  as  it  makes  a more 
savoury  dish. 

Rissoles.  — See  under  Meat 
(page  522).  See  also  Index. 

Savoury  Supper  Rolls.— Re- 
quired : a pound  of  potatoes,  weighed 
after  cooking  and  peoling,  half  a pound 
of  cooked  moat,  two  eggs,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  a little  thyme, 
cayenne,  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  lemon 


peel,  and  some  raspings.  Cost,  about 
lOd. 

The  potatoes  must  be  baked  in 
their  skins,  mashed  while  hot,  and 
seasoned,  then  mixed  with  the  meat 
chopped  small.  Whatever  the  meat 
used,  a little  ham  or  bacon  improves  it. 
The  whole  must  then  be  put  in  a sauce- 
pan with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and 
beaten  over  the  fire,  then  taken  off, 
and  set  by  to  cool.  Just  a minute’s 
heating  will  suffice.  When  firm,  take 
up  portions  of  the  mixture  with  a 
tablespoon,  and  form  them  into  rolls 
on  a floured  board;  brush  them  over 
with  beaten  white  of  egg,  and  lay 
them  on  a slightly-greased  baking- 
sheet,  then  bake  brown  in  a quick  oven, 
and  dredge  with  raspings  before 
serving. 

The  rolls  may  be  flavoured  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  cheese  instead 
of  parsley,  and  white  sauce,  flavoured 
similarly,  served  with  them.  Fish  may 
be  used  up  instead  of  meat,  and  a fish 
sauce  served  with  the  rolls.  If  not 
quite  brown  enough  by  the  time  they 
are  sufficiently  cooked,  make  an  iron 
skewer  hot,  and  mark  them  lightly 
across  in  a slanting  direction.  For  a 
cheap  dish,  omit  the  eggs. 

Scotch  Eggs.— Required  : half 
a dozen  hard-boiled  eggs,  six  ounces  of 
cold  meat,  salt,  pepper,  store  sauce, 
herbs,  flour,  stock,  butter,  crumbs,  and 
a raw  egg.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

This  is  a favourite  way  of  utilising 
scraps,  and  there  are  many  varieties 
of  the  dish.  Put  the  chopped  meat  in  a 
basin  (the  greater  the  variety  of  sorts 
the  better,  but  a little  ham  or  bacon 
is  always  desirable),  and  season  well. 
Blend  an  ounce  of  flour  with  a gill  of 
any  plain  stock,  boil  up,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  then  mix  with  the 
meat,  stir  and  leave  to  cool.  Then 
brush  the  hard  eggs  over  with  warm 
butter,  dredge  with  flour,  and  press 
the  mince  on  evenly,  smoothing  with  a 
wet  palette-knife.  Coat  with  the  raw 
egg  and  some  crumbs,  or  crushed  ver- 
micelli, and  fry  brown..  Serve  with  or 
without  gravy.  Garnish  with  salad, 
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fried  parsley,  or  as  preferred.  Pass  the 
meat  through,  a mincer  if  convenient. 

Scrap  Mince  (A  Vegetarian 
Savoury).  — Required  : a large 

carrot,  a small  turnip,  an  onion  or  two, 
or  some  shalots  or  leeks,  a few  stalks  tj 
of  celery,  a morsel  of  parsnip  (if  not  1 ' 
objected  to),  a tahlespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a teaspoonful  of  sweet  herbs, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg, 
a tahlespoonful  of  rice  or  pearl  barley 
that  has  been  boiled  until  tender,  sauce 
as  below.  Cost,  about  3d.  or  4d. 

The  vegetables  must  all  be  cooked, 
and  very  finely  chopped  to  a perfect 
pulp,  or  they  may  be  mashed  with  a 
fork,  or  put  through  a coarse  sieve. 
After  seasoning,  add  the  rice  or  barley. 

If  required  for  use  in  pies,  make  up  into 
little  balls  or  cakes ; they  may  be  fried 
if  liked,  if  first  coated  with  batter  or 
bread-crumbs,  and  served  separately. 
But  supposing  the  mincemeat  to  he 
wanted  moist,  for  the  filling  of  little 
patty-cases,  &c.  (for  which  recipes  will 
he  found  in  later  chapters),  then  a little 
sauce,  either  white  or  brown,  should 
he  put  in;  recipes  will  he  found  in 
Hot  Sauces.  To  make  this  more 
nourishing,  a little  Hahicot  Pur£e  or 
Peas  Puree  may  he  mixed  in.  The 
exact  consistence  of  the  mince  can  only 
ho  determined  by  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  required.  It  is  very  cheap 
and  tasty. 

Scrap  Popovers.  — Required : 
mince,  hatter,  bread-crumbs,  and  sea- 
soning. Cost,  about  6d.  per  dozen. 

Make  a mince  as  in  the  foregoing 
recipe,  and  a hatter  as  for  plain  York- 
shire Pudding,  hut  with  twice  the 
usual  quantity  of  flour.  Then  mix 
together  equal  measures  of  mince  and 
hatter,  blending  well.  Stir  some 
halting  powder  in  last  thing,  and  hake 
in  deep  greased  patty-pans  in  a hot  oven. 
Sauce  or  gravy  is  an  improvement. 

Any  odds  and  ends  of  cooked  maca- 
roni or  other  cereal  may'  go  in,  and  for 
non-vegetarians,  any  meat-scraps;  tho 
flour  in  the  batter  being  reduced  a little. 
The  remains  of  any  vegetable  sauce 
may  replace  some  of  the  vegetables. 


Scrap  Toast.— Required  : toast, 
meat,  vegetables,  sauce,  and  seasoning. 
Cost,  about  4d. 

Make  a round  of  buttered  toast 
in  the  usual  way,  then  prepare  a 
savoury  mixture  for  spreading  it ; 

\ cooked  meat  and  vegetables  form  the 
’ foundation.  Supposing  some  cold 
boiled  mutton  to  he  handy,  with  a 
supply  of  the  usual  vegetables  served 
with  it,  and  a spoonful  or  so  of 
caper  sauce.  Cut  the  meat  very  small, 
and  either  chop  or  mash  the  vegetables ; 
add  the  sauce,  and  stir  over  the  fire 
until  hot.  Now  this,  as  it  is,  would  he 
rather  insipid,  and  the  seasoning  should 
he  liberal  and  of  a piquant  kind;  a 
few  more  capers,  or  some  other  pickle, 
or  a little  store  sauce,  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg  are 
suitable.  Pour  hot  over  the  toast,  and 
dredge  some  browned  crumbs  on  the 
top. 

Another  way. — Equal  parts  of  cooked 
ham  and  cold  mutton  make  a good 
toast ; some  cooked  rice  may  he  stirred 
in  with,  or  instead  of,  the  vegetables. 

Another  way.  — Take  roast  meat 
(beef  is  excellent),  and  to  each  tahle- 
spoonful after  mincing,  add  the  same 
measure  of  gravy,  tomato-pulp,  and 
cooked  onions,  fried  or  baked,  chopped 
small.  Stir  until  hot,  add  salt,  a little 
browning,  a few  drops  of  hot  sauce, 
and  a morsel  of  mustard.  Spread  on 
the  toast  and  serve  hot.  The  mince 
should  he  half  an  inch  thick. 

These  are  very  cheap  and  homely 
preparations.  Better  ones  are  given 
in  a chapter  on  Savouries.  But  even 
the  plainest  are  very'  good,  and  furnish 
variety',  especially  as  breakfast  dishes. 

Spanish  Hash.— Required : a 
meat  hash,  chestnuts,  and  garnish  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Make  a hash  of  any  kind  of  meat, 
and,  in  dishing,  make  a hollow  in 
tho  centre.  Supposing  two  pounds 
of  meat  and  a pint  of  sauce  to  have 
been  used  in  the  hash,  put  in  the 
hollow  a puree  of  chestnuts,  made  by 
stewing  a pound,  in  stock,  as  given 
in  a subsequent  chapter  ( see  Chestnut 
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Puree,  Brown).  Then,  sprinkle  the 
surface  of  the  puree  with  grated  bread- 
crumbs, to  form  a coating' ; brush  over 
with  butter,  and  brown  with  a sala- 
mander. Have  some  chestnuts  whole 
(they  may  be  roasted  or  boiled) ; peel 
them,  then  brush  them  with  glaze,  and 
use  them  for  garnishing  the  dish ; 
place  between  each  a small  cake  of 
sausage  meat,  fried  or  boiled,  and 
brushed  over  with  glaze.  Serve  hot. 
This  is  an  excellent  dish  for  luncheon. 
Meat  of  the  dark  kind  is  best  suited. 

If  veal  is  preferred,  or  any  other 
white  meat,  as  rabbit,  &c.,  use  a pale 
gravy  in  making  the  hash,  and  prepare 
the  puree  by  the  recipe  for  White 
Chestnut  Puree.  Then  no  crumbs 
must  be  used  for  the  surface.  Veal 
sausage  meat  should  be  used  for  the 
little  cakes,  which  are  to  be  eg-ged, 
crumbed,  and  fried.  The  chestnuts 
for  the  garnish  should  be  boiled  and 
coated  with  hot  white  sauce,  then 
sprinkled  with  chopped  parsley  or 
sieved  egg-yolk. 

Steak,  Crumbed. — Required: 
steak,  seasoning,  crumbs,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  to  re  heat  a 
piece  of  cooked  beef- steak,  supposing 
it  to  be  tender,  thickly  cut,  and  slightly 
underdone.  If  about  half  a pound  of 
meat  be  handy,  cut  it  into  thin  slices, 
straight  through ; if  the  steak  be  an 
inch  and  a half  thick,  all  the  better. 
Then  prepare  a seasoning  : a pinch  of 
salt,  a good  pinch  of  black  pepper  and 
cayenne,  a few  drops  of  hot  sauce,  or 
the  liquid  portion  of  some  chutney  or 
thick  mixed  pickles;  coat  the  meat 
with  this,  then  dip  it  into  liquefied 
dripping  or  butter  ; flour  it  a little,  and 
roll  it  in  bread-crumbs ; each  piece 
must  he  done  singly.  Let  them  lie 
for  a short  time,  then  dip  again  into 
butter,  and  again  coat  with  crumbs. 
Drop  the  pieces  into  plenty  of  hot  fat, 
and  as  they  become  brown  and  crisp, 
take  them  up  with  a small  slice,  and 
dish  them  in  a pile.  Serve  very  hot. 
Any  sort  of  under-done  meat,  cut  in  the 
same  way,  can  be  similarly  cooked. 


Tinned  Meat  Brawn. — Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  meat — beef,  or 
ox-cheek,  or  ox-tails — tinned,  an  ox- 
foot,  half  a pound  of  pickled  pork, 
seasoning  and  gravy  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

The  foot  is  to  be  boiled  until  the 
bones  slip  out,  then  cut  up ; the  pork 
may  be  from  the  belly  or  head,  or  feet 
can  be  used ; this  is  to  be  boiled  also. 
The  meat  (tinned)  should  be  freed 
from  fat.  The  whole  must  then  be 
minced  and  mixed  well,  then  seasoned 
like  brawn  of  the  ordinary  sort,  and 
moistened  with  the  jelly  of  the  meat 
melted  in  a little  more  strong  stock ; a 
tablespoonful  of  store  sauce  or  herbal 
vinegar  is  a great  improvement.  Finish 
off  in  the  usual  way,  and  serve  with 
plain  salad. 

The  remains  of  a calf’s  head  can  be 
used  up  instead  of  cooking  an  ox-foot 
purposely,  and  bacon  answers  as  well 
as  pork.  By  some  the  addition  of 
some  hard-boiled  eggs  in  slices  is  con- 
sidered an  improvement. 

Tinned  Meat,  Fried.— Many 
very  nice  little  dishes  for  breakfast, 
or  any  other  meal,  may  be  made  by 
taking  the  meat  from  the  tin,  and 
cutting  it  through  the  grain  into  thick 
pieces,  then  seasoning  them  in  the 
ordinary  way,  or  with  a “ devil  ” mix- 
ture; they  should  then  be  dipped  in 
flour,  next  into  a thick  plain  batter, 
and  fried  in  hot  fat  to  cover.  Or  they 
may  be  rolled  in  fine  crumbs,  after 
seasoning;  these  must  be  patted  on 
firmly  and  evenly,  and  in  an  hour’s 
time  a second  coating  should  be  given, 
the  meat  being  first  dipped  into  liquid 
fat.  Or,  needless  to  say,  the  ordi- 
nary coating  of  egg  and  bread-crumbs 
renders  them  nicer  still ; and  as  the 
meat  itself  is  so  cheap,  the  expense  is 
very  trifling.  Fried  potatoes,  or  other 
vegetables,  and  gravy  or  sauce,  can 
be  served  with  the  meat,  or  it  can 
go  to  table  just  as  it  is.  In  cutting 
up  the  meat  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
the  pieces  as  even  in  size  and  shape  as 
when  cutting  from  a joint,  owing  to 
the  tendency  to  crumble : but  care 
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and  a sharp  knife  will  do  much  in  this 
direction. 

Another  way. — Cut  up  the  meat  and 
mix  it  with  its  own  jelly  melted,  and 
more  strong  stock  which  will  “jelly” 
when  cold.  Spread  it  in  a layer,  an 
inch  or  so  thick,  on  a dish  or  tin,  and 
leave  it  until  very  firm ; then  cut  it 
into  squares  or  fingers,  and  finish  off 
as  described  above.  This  method  can 
he  especially  recommended,  as,  owing 
to  the  moist  nature  of  the  meat,  or 
rather  of  the  jelly,  which  when  heated 
becomes  liquid,  quite  a dainty  dish  at 
very  little  cost  is  obtained.  The  cook- 
ing, however,  must  he  carefully  per- 
formed ; the  fat  must  he  very  hot,  and 
a complete  coating  of  egg  and  crumbs 
(better  done  a second  time)  must  he 
put  on  the  meat,  or  failure  will  result. 
The  stock  for  this  and  all  similar 
dishes  should  he  tested,  and  if  not  firm 
when  cold  some  gelatine  must  be  added. 
It  should  be  well  flavoured  with  salt 
and  black  pepper.  (See  Meat  Pies  in 
Pastry.) 

Tinned  Meat,  Fried,  with 
Onions. — Required  : meat,  bacon, 

onions,  &c.  Cost,  variable. 

Fry  a pound  of  onions  ( see  Vege- 
tables), and  put  them  in  little  piles 
round  a hot  dish,  with  small  slices  of 
fried  bacon  in  between.  Prepare  the 
meat  in  one  of  the  ways  given  in  the 
foregoing  recipe,  and  pile  it  in  the 
centre.  A little  sauce  or  gravy  should 
be  put  round  the  onions.  For  this, 
the  meat  should  be  flavoured  with  sage 
or  mixed  herbs. 

Tinned  Meat  and  Marrow 
Balls. — Required  : four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  beef  or  mutton,  half  that  quan- 
tity or  less  of  marrow  from  a cooked 
beef-bone,  salt  and  pepper,  a few  drops 
of  anchovy  essence,  bread  crumbs,  an 
egg,  and  some  mashed  potatoes.  Cost, 
about  Gd. 

Make  a mince  of  the  meat  and  mar- 
row, stir  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  good  gravy ; then  add 
bread-crumbs  to  make  a soft  paste. 
Prepare  some  mashed  potatoes  as 
directed  for  Potato  Pastry,  but  in- 


stead of  rolling  it  out,  take  up  a por- 
tion with  a spoon,  hollow  it  in  the 
centre  with  the  hack  of  the  spoon  to 
hold  a teaspoonful  of  the  mince,  then 
close  it  up  and  flour  it ; proceed  thus 
until  all  are  done,  then  brush  the  balls 
over  lightly  with  the  beaten  white  of 
the  egg,  and  fry  them  ; or,  after  flour- 
ing, pour  a little  melted  dripping  over, 
and  bake  brown  in  a quick  oven. 
These  can  he  served  separately,  or 
with  hashes  or  stews. 

Another  way. — Add  some  chopped 
parsley  to  the  meat  instead  of  the 
anchovy,  and  wrap  the  mixture  in  thin 
slices  of  cooked  bacon  ; shape  into  balls 
and  finish  them  off  with  potato  pastry 
as  above  directed.  A cold  sausage  or 
two,  cut  up,  is  an  improvement  to 
these. 

Tinned  Meat,  Mince.— A dish 
of  this  sort  is  soon  prepared,  and  will 
be  found  useful  as  a plain  emergency 
dish.  Supposing  some  stock  in  the 
kitchen,  this  can  be  flavoured  and 
thickened  nicely  ; some  desiccated  soup 
is  useful  for  the  thickening,  as  it  gives 
colour  and  flavour  (see  Soups)  ; but 
corn-flour  or  roux  is  more  expeditious. 
The  meat,  cut  up,  right  through  the 
fibres,  not  chopped  into  a pulp,  is  then 
to  be  added  to  make  a thick  mince ; all 
the  nicer  if  a morsel  of  cooked  liver 
or  kidney  can  be  put  in,  especially  if 
mutton  be  the  meat  used.  The  dish 
may  be  garnished  with  sippets  of  toast, 
or  the  mince  poured  upon  a slice  of  it ; 
fried  bread  is  superior  for  the  same 
purposes.  Reference  to  other  dishes 
will  show  how  this  may  be  varied  by 
the  aid  of  store  sauce,  &c. ; and  a gar- 
nish of  pickles  is  suitable.  The  vege- 
tables may  be  according  to  convenience. 
Poached  eggs  or,  if  preferred,  fried 
eggs,  can  be  laid  here  and  there  on  the 
dish,  in  which  case  a few  strips  of 
cooked  ham  could  be  cut  up,  and  put 
in  the  mince.  A bunch  of  herbs  aitd  a 
little  spice  are  the  making  of  the  stock 
for  dishes  of  this  sort,  if  time  can  be 
given  for  the  simmering.  Fried  onions, 
too,  are  valuable,  unless  it  is  known 
that  they  are  disliked. 
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Tinned  Meat,  with  Oat- 
meal.— Required:  half  a pound  of 
tinned  meat,  any  kind,  three  ounces 
of  coarse  oatmeal,  a pint  and  a half  of 
water,  salt  and  pepper,  and  herbs,  &e., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Put  the  oatmeal  and  water  in  a deep 
pie  dish,  with  a pinch  each  of  salt  and 
pepper;  add  an  ounce  of  fat  from  the 
meat,  and  bake  until  nearly  done,  then 
stir  in  a good-sized  onion,  previously 
sliced  and  fried,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  or  half  as  much  dried 
sage.  Finish  the  cooking,  then  stir  in 
the  meat,  cut  up  very  small ; also  the 
jelly,  first  mixing  it  with  a few  drops  of 
browning;  then  set  the  dish  in  a cool 
part  of  the  oven,  or  on  the  hob,  and 
serve  when  the  meat  has  had  time  to 
heat  through ; about  ten  minutes  will 
do.  A great  improvement  to  the 
above  is  the  reduction  of  the  oatmeal 
by  an  ounce,  and  the  addition  of  the 
same  weight  of  sago  or  tapioca ; either 
gives  smoothness,  and  “ binds  ” better 
than  oatmeal  alone.  An  egg  may  be 
added  with  the  meat ; it  should  be 
beaten  well  with  the  dissolved  jelly. 
Time  altogether,  from  two  to  three 
hours ; the  slower  the  cooking  the 
better  the  dish,  which  is  very  nice, 
and  suitable  for  children’s  dinner. 
Mince  from  a joint  can  be  used  instead 
of  Australian  meat.  A plain  gravy 
improves,  but  is  not  really  necessary. 

Tinned  Meat  Pasties.  — 

These  are  made  like  the  Cornish 
Pasties  given  in  Pastry,  but  the  crust 
is  made  from  potatoes  (see  Potato 
Pasthy ),  and  a thick  mince  from 
Australian  meat  furnishes  the  interior. 
Any  sort  of  cooked  vegetables,  or  some 
thick  sauce,  Onion,  Celery,  &c.,  should 
be  mixed  with  it.  The  pasties  should 
be  brushed  over  with  beaten  eg g,  or  half 
egg  and  half  milk,  and  roughed  with  a 
fork,  then  baked  in  a brisk  oven.  Or, 
with  very  thin  crust,  they  may  be  laid 
in  a frying  basket,  and  fried.  Garnish 
with  parsley.  Excellent  pasties  are 
made  with  tinned  rabbit ; it  is  better 
if  mixed  with  pickled  pork  or  bacon, 
and  wants  well  seasoning.  A mince  of 


mixed  meats  answers  very  well ; odds 
and  ends  may  thus  be  used  up  with 
advantage ; the  pasties  may  be  very 
tasty,  at  the  most  trifling  cost.  A cold 
sausage,  together  with  a slice  of  boiled 
suet  pudding,  may  be  cut  into  tiny  dice, 
and  put  in ; the  sausage  gives  a more 
savoury  character,  and  the  pudding 
renders  the  mince  more  substantial. 
Some  stuffing  from  a joint  is  always  a 
suitable  addition,  and  a morsel  of  cooked 
liver  is  useful.  Haricot  beans  or  split 
peas  (either  should  be  mashed),  about 
equal  in  weight  to  the  meat  used,  makes 
a solid  pasty,  useful  for  children’s 
dinners.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

Tinned  Meat,  Piquant 
Kagont  of. — Required : two  pounds 
of  meat,  a large  apple,  two  leeks,  a 
teacupful  of  canned  tomatoes,  a pint 
of  plain  stock,  a tablespoonful  each 
of  brown  vinegar,  store  sauce,  and 
browned  Hour,  a few  peppercorns  and 
a clove  or  two  tied  in  muslin,  together 
with  a pinch  of  celery  seed  if  handy. 
A few  drops  of  celery  vinegar  ox- 
essence  may  be  used  instead.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d. 

Melt  a little  fat  from  the  tin,  fry  in  it 
the  chopped  apple,  sliced  leeks,  and  the 
meat ; the  latter  should  be  taken  up  and 
kept  hot ; the  stock  is  then  to  be  added 
with  the  other  ingredients,  boiled  up, 
and  seasoned  with  salt  to  taste,  then 
poured  over  the  meat,  which  should  be 
piled  up  on  the  dish  ready  for  serving. 

Note. — Previously  boiled  leeks  are 
intended  for  this  : onions  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  Instead  of  the 
flour,  3ome  cooked  barley  or  a little 
corn-flour  may  be  used  for  thickening. 
The  fat  must  be  carefully  skimmed 
from  the  gravy,  or  it  will  be  very  un- 
pleasant when  it  begins  to  cool.  The 
stock  should  be  added  cold  ; it  throws 
up  the  fat  better.  Some  apples  or 
other  fruit  (see  Sweet  Pickles)  go 
well  with  the  above. 

Tinned  Meat,  Ragont— Re- 
quired : four  tablespoonfuls  of  minced 
meat  (tinned  beef  or  mutton),  the  same 
measure  of  boiled  bacon  and  cold  veal, 
cut  up  similarly,  and  a couple  of 
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ounces  of  cooked  pipe  macaroni  in 
half-inch  lengths ; other  ingredients 
as  undermentioned.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d., 
exclusive  of  vegetables. 

Put  the  meat  in  a saucepan,  with 
enough  plain  white  sauce  to  make  a 
thick  mince — or  any  sauce  which  is 
left  over  from  the  veal,  whether  brown 
or  white,  will  answer.  Then  put  in  an 
ounce  of  grated  cheese,  some  herbs  and 
seasoning,  and  beat  until  the  cheese  is 
dissolved.  The  sauce  should  boil  up 
before  the  meat  is  added,  but  not  after. 
When  the  right  consistency  is  attained 
the  yolk  of  a raw  egg  is  to  be  added ; 
beat  it  first  and  stir  it  in  by  degrees ; 
keep  the  pan  near  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  but  do  not  boil ; then  squeeze 
in  a little  lemon  juice.  Turn  out  on  a 
round  of  toast  or  fried  bread  on  a hot 
dish,  and  put  any  cooked  vegetables 
round ; or  serve  with  eggs,  or  with 
sippets  of  toast  only,  just  as  most  con- 
venient. .It  is  a tasty  dish  for  any 
meal.  Tftfe  precise  proportions  of  the 
several  ingredients  are  immaterial ; the 
dish  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  with  scraps,  when  manipulated 
with  care. 

In  adding  the  sauce  the  right  con- 
sistency will  be  readily  determined  by 
taking  up  a spoonful  of  the  mixture ; 
it  should  just  drop  from  the  spoon.  A 
little  stock  or  milk  should  be  at  hand 
to  thin  it  if  required,  either  being  first 
heated. 

To  this  ragout  cold  green  peas,  or 
sprigs  of  cauliflower,  carrots,  &c.,  may 
be  added  if  liked. 

Tinned  Meat  Sea  Hash.— Re- 
quired : meat,  vegetables,  and  pudding 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

This  is  rather  like  Sea  Pie,  but  the 
crust  is  separately  cooked.  First  make 
a hash  by  cutting  up  a pound  of  meat 
in  thick  pieces  and  heating  it  in  plain 
gravy.  Put  in  all  sorts  of  cooked 
vegetables,  equal  in  bulk  to  the  meat ; 
the  greater  the  variety  the  better.  The 
mixture  should  be  thick.  Put  it  in  a 
deep,  hot  dish ; then  cut  up  a plain 
suet  pudding,  boiled  on  purpose — a 
roly-poly  is  best.  The  slices  should 


be  an  inch  thick,  and  put  all  over  the 
meat,  &c.,  to  form  a cover.  Brush 
with  fat  and  brown  in  the  oven.  This 
is  a good  dish  in  cold  weather. 

Tinned  Meat,  Shepherd’s 
Pie. — Required:  two  pounds  of  meat, 
half-a-pint  of  canned  tomatoes,  half-a- 
pound  of  fried  onions,  salt  and  black 
pepper,  and  any  herbs  preferred,  four 
pounds  of  potatoes,  and  some  gravy. 
Cost,  Is.  fid.  to  Is.  8d. 

First  grease  a deep  bailing  dish  with 
some  of  the  melted  fat  from  the  tin. 
Boil  or  steam  the  "potatoes,  mash  and 
season  them  (see  Potatoes),  and  put 
them  an  inch  thick  at  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  dish.  Then  put  the  onions 
all  over  the  potato  layer.  Mince  the 
meat,  add  the  jelly  from  it,  and  the 
tomatoes,  with  a little  more  stock  or 
plain  gravy  of  any  sort ; pile  this  in 
the  centre  of  the  dish ; put  the  re- 
mainder of  the  potatoes  thickly  on  the 
top;  rough  the  surface  with  a fork, 
and  bake  until  well  browned  in  a 
moderate  oven  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  The  potatoes  will  absorb 
some  of  the  gravy  and  be  very  savoury. 
The  dish  is  an  excellent  one,  consider- 
ing its  small  cost. 

If  liked,  some  pork  can  be  added,  and 
apple  sauce  used  instead  of  the  tomatoes. 
Tinned  ox-tails,  ox  cheek,  kidney,  &c., 
may  take  the  place  of  the  beef  or 
mutton.  Either  will  provide  a hot, 
cheap  meal  in  a short  time. 

Tinned  Mutton,  Curried. 

— Required : mutton,  rice,  and  sauco 
as  below.  Cost  of  meat,  lOd.  to  Is. 

Take  a two-pound  tin  of  mutton, 
remove  tho  fat  and  melt  it  in  a frying 
pan ; set  the  tin  in  a pan  of  boiling  water 
until  the  jelly  melts  and  can  bo  poured 
off,  then  cut  the  meat  through  the 
grain  into  neat  pieces,  as  even  in  size 
and  as  square  as  tho  condition  of  the 
meat  will  allow,  then  make  Curry 
Sauce  as  directed,  using  the  fat  to  fry 
the  onions,  and  the  jelly  from  the 
meat  in  place  of  some  of  the  stock. 
When  the  sauce  is  ready,  put  in  the 
meat,  let  it  heat,  then  turn  the  wholo 
carefully  on  to  the  hot  dish,  and  serve 
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rice  with  it.  From  a pint  to  a pint 
and  a half  of  sauce  will  bo  wanted. 
A few  ounces  of  cooked  ham  or  bacon, 
or  boiled  pickled  pork,  may  be  used ; it 
will  improve  the  mutton  considerably ; 
and  for  a plain  family  meal,  some 
small  dumplings  can  be  sent  to  table. 
(See  Dumplings.) 

' Another  way. — This  is  for  a dry 
curry,  and  is  very  simple.  For  half  a 
pound  of  meat  fry  a small  onion  in 
fat ; when  brown,  take  it  up,  sprinkle 
the  meat  with  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
powder,  and  fry  it  also ; then  put  the 
onion  back,  add  a tablespoonful  of 
apple  sauce  or  tomato  sauce,  and  the 
jelly  from  the  meat,  with  seasoning  to 
taste  : let  the  moisture  evaporate,  then 
•serve  the  meat  with  rice.  During  the 
heating,  stir  lightly  now  and  then 
with  a thick  wooden  skewer. 

Tinned  Mutton,  with  Eggs 
and  Beans. — Required  : a pound 
of  meat,  half  a pint  of  gravy  (see 
Gravy  for  Hashes,  Minces,  &c.), 
a tablespoonful  of  pickled  gherkins  or 
capers,  with  a little  vinegar,  five  eggs, 
some  French  beans  and  toast.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

Mince  the  meat,  add  it  to  the  gravy 
with  the  gherkins,  sliced.  Cover  the 
bottom  of  a flat  dish  with  a slice  of 
toast ; turn  out  the  mince  on  it.  Then 
fry  or  poach  the  eggs ; dish  each  on 
a little  round  of  toast;  lay  one  on 
the  top  of  the  mince,  and  one  at  each 
side  and  the  ends  of  the  dish.  Boil 
the  beans ; pile  them  between  the 
eggs,  round  the  mince.  Put  a bit  of 
gherkin  on  each  egg,  and  serve  hot. 
This  is  tasty,  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  made  nutritious  by  the  addition 
of  the  eggs.  Broad  beans,  with 
chopped  parsley,  may  be  used  instead 
of  French  beans. 

Tinned  Mutton,  with  Eggs 
and  Carrots. — Make  a plain  puree 
of  carrots,  and  fry  some  small  ones 
whole  (see  Vegetables).  Dish  the 
mince  as  above  ; use  the  whole  carrots 
in  place  of  the  beans,  and  make  a 
hollow  in  the  centre,  into  which  put 
the  carrot  puree ; about  half  a pint 


will  bo  wanted.  This  is  very  cheap, 
but  is  a most  tasty  dish. 

Tinned  Mutton,  Haricot 

of. — Required : a pound  of  meat, 
some  stock  and  vegetables,  seasoning, 
&c.  Cost  of  meat,  5d.  or  fid. 

This  mode  answers  for  the  utilisation 
of  scraps  of  previously  cooked  vege- 
tables. Supposing  carrots,  turnips, 
onions  and  potatoes  to  bo  at  hand  ; melt 
the  fat  from  the  meat,  cut  up  the  meat 
in  squares,  and  flour  it  well,  season 
with  pepper  and  herbs,  and  fry  it 
lightly ; then  cut  up  the  vegetables, 
and  brown  them  in  the  same  fat. 
Make  a gravy  in  the  pan,  following 
the  directions  given  for  plain  hashes, 
&c.,  and  using  the  jelly  from  the  meat ; 
half  a pint  or  rather  more  will  be 
wanted ; let  it  be  well  seasoned,  then 
pour  it  over  the  meat  on  a dish  and 
put  the  vegetables  round. 

Another  way. — If  no  cooked  vege- 
tables are  available,  boil  some  pur- 
posely, and  then  finish  them  off  in  the 
gravy.  If  not  convenient  to  fry  the 
meat,  it  can  be  just  heated  in  the 
gravy,  but  is  not  so  tasty.  "When 
fried,  it  must  be  kept  hot  until  dished, 
should  the  gravy  not  be  quite  ready  ; 
but  it  is  always  better  that  the  gravy 
should  be  ready,  and  the  dish  served  at 
once.  Fried  meat  is  never  so  nice  if 
it  has  to  stand  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Tinned  Mutton,  Boiled 
and  Baked. — Required  : a pound 
of  mutton,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
boiled  bacon,  the  same  weight  of 
bread-crumbs,  seasoning,  gravy,  Ac., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Mince  the  meat,  cutting  through  the 
grain,  or  it  will  eat  stringy ; scrape  the 
bacon  or  cut  it  small ; put  it  with  the 
meat,  add  a half  teaspooni'ul  each  of  salt 
and  pepper,  a teaspoonful  of  mixed 
sweet  herbs,  the  crumbs,  and  a chopped 
mushroom,  or  cooked  onion.  Mix 
well,  and  when  it  has  become  a paste, 
shape  it  with  the  hand  on  a floured 
board.  Then  brush  it  ovor  with  a 
little  liquid  bacon  fat,  and  lay  it  on  a 
thin  sheet  of  plain  Potato  Pastry;  wrap 
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it  up,  and.  close  the  ends : the  crust 
should  bo  just  large  enough  to  go  once 
round  the  roll,  and  wrap  over  slightly. 
Then  hake  it  in  a sharp  oven  to  a rich 
brown.  Take  half  a pint  of  stock, 
No.  1 or  2,  and  add  any  jelly  from  the 
meat ; thicken  and  flavour  to  taste  ; a 
little  onion  vinegar  or  walnut  vinegar 
is  suitable  • boil  it  up,  and  pour  round 
the  roll. 

Tinned  Rabbit  Hot  Pot. — 

Required : a tin  of  rabbit,  vegetables, 
pork,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Take  a deep  dish,  grease  it  with  bacon 
fat,  and  dredge  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  bread-crumbs.  Put  a layer  of 
fried  onions  at  the  bottom,  then  one  of 
boiled  pork  in  dice,  and  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mixed  herbs.  Then 
put  in  the  rabbit,  cut  up,  and  the  bones 
removed ; season  in  the  same  way, 
cover  with  more  pork  and  onions ; 
about  half  a pound  of  pork  and  a pound 
of  onions  should  suffice  for  the  dish. 
If  some  cooked  carrots  are  handy,  chop 
up  a few  tablespoonfuls  and  mix  with 
the  rest.  Take  a gill  or  so  of  plain 
thickened  stock,  well  seasoned,  and 
pour  over  the  rabbit ; it  should  not  be 
thin  enough  to  run  amongst  the  crumbs. 
Cover  the  top  with  some  browned 
potatoes  cut  in  halves : all  the  materials 
are  to  be  used  while  hot.  Set  the  dish 
in  the  oven  for  ten  minutes,  then  serve. 

Boiled  pork  is  the  nicest ; it  may  be 
fresh  or  pickled;  but  ham  or  bacon 
may  take  its  place.  Roast  pork,  with 
the  kidney,  will  also  servo ; if  cold, 
heat  it  in  a little  gravy  or  stock,  and 
mix  it  amongst  the  rabbit. 

Another  way. — Prepare  a cow’s,  or 
a couple  of  pig’s  kidneys,  by  stewing 
(see  recipes  in  Joints,  &c.)  ; when  hot 
and  ready  for  table,  turn  a tin  of  rabbit 
into  the  stew-jar,  and  leave  it  to  get 
hot  through.  Then  turn  on  to  the 
dish,  and  cover  with  halves  of  browned 
potatoes  ; or  some  boiled  sliced  potatoes 
can  be  put  in  the  gravy.  This  is  a 
good  dish ; the  kidney  flavour  gives 
zest  to  the  rabbit. 

Another  tiay.  (See  recipes  for  plain 
savoury  dishes  of  rice  in  next  chapter.) 


— Line  a pie-dish  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  a layer  of  the  rice  while  hot ; turn 
in  the  rabbit,  well  seasoned  ; put  a few 
thin  slices  of  broiled  bacon  over,  then 
more,  rice,  and,  when  heated  through, 
serve'.  Curried  rice  may  be  especially 
recommended,  and  some  hot  mixed 
pickles,  minced,  and  stirred  amongst 
the  rabbit. 

Note. — A tin  of  rabbit  and  one  of 
lambs’  tongues  may  be  served  together 
in  either  of  these  ways.  A cooked 
calf’s  foot,  or  pig’s  foot  may  also  be 
used,  or  the  remnants  of  calf’s  (or  other) 
head.  When  dishes  of  this  sort  are 
well  seasoned,  and  attention  is  paid  to 
the  gravy,  they  may  be  very  tasty  at 
exceedingly  small  cost.  (See  recipes  in 
Game  and  Poultry.) 

Tinned  Tongues,  Lambs’, 
Sheep’s,  or  Pigs’.  — These  are 
generally  eaten  cold ; but  they  are 
convertible  into  tasty  hot  dishes  at 
small  trouble  and  cost.  They  are  by 
no  means  of  uniform  quality,  and  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  their  condition, 
some  being  rather  hard  and  salt,  as 
if  brine-cured,  while  others  are  very 
tender,  and  almost  insipid  by  reason  of 
their  mildness.  The  first  thing  is  to 
remove  the  tongues  from  the  tin,  then 
to  heat  them  by  setting  them  in  a dish 
or  basin  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
and  let  the  water  boil  round  the 
tongues,  or  they  may  bo  put  in  a 
potato  steamer  in  the  same  way. 
Another  plan,  and  a good  one  if  at 
all  hard,  is  to  pour  a little  plain  stock 
over  to  moisten  in  a stewpan,  and  bring 
to  the  boil.  The  tongues  are  then 
ready  for  the  sauce  in  which  they  may 
be  put,  or  it  can  be  poured  over  or 
round. 

A glanco  at  the  chapter  on  Sauces 
will  furnish  a good  choice,  and  a 
number  of  vegetable  purees  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way ; or  a nice  plain 
gravy  will  be  preferred  by  some,  with 
vegetables  served  apart.  Curry  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Whether  the  tongues 
are  heated  in  curry  sauce,  or  curried  rice 
only  is  served  with  them,  the  dish  is 
sure  to  be  acceptable  to  those  who  like 
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curry  in  any  other  form.  A mixture 
of  tongue  and  the  meat  of  a cooked 
calf’s  foot,  or  a portion  of  head,  makes 
a good  curry.  Then  there  are  fried 
onions,  mushrooms,  &c.,  very  useful  as 
adjuncts  on  account  of  their  savour. 
( See  recipes  under  Tinned  Meats, 
from  which  many  hints  may  he  gathered. 
See  also  Index,  as  directions  for  re- 
heating large  tongues  apply  equally 
here.) 

Tongue,  with  Eggs  and 
Caper  Sauce. — Required:  half  a 
pound  of  tongue,  four  or  five  eggs,  a 
gill  of  caper  sauce,  half  a glass  of  light 
wine,  a border  of  rice,  macaroni,  or 
potatoes,  a few  spoonfuls  of  white  sauce, 
some  chopped  capers  and  red  chillies, 
and  a couple  of  ounces  of  ham.  Cost, 
about  Is.  lOd.  to  2s. 

The  tongue  should  be  in  thin  slices 
from  the  thick  end ; put  it  in  a saucepan 
with  the  wine  and  a little  stock,  and 
heat  through  ; take  the  tongue  up,  add 
the  sauce,  and  pour  over  the  tongue; 
put  it  in  the  border,  then  garnish  with 
the  eggs,  fried  or  poached,  and  pom-  the 
white  sauce  on  them;  sprinkle  with 
the  capers  and  chillies,  and  put  the 
ham  in  little  squares  about  the  eggs,  or 
any  trimmings  of  tongue  may  be  so 
used. 

A border  of  spinach,  little  heaps  of 
cauliflower  or  sprouts,  and  many  other 
vegetables  can  be  used,  and  other  meats 
may  be  so  served. 

Tongue,  Grilled  with  Fruit. 

— Required  : a cooked  tongue  (calf’s, 
sheep’s,  or  pig’s),  butter,  bread,  season- 
ing, apples,  tomatoes,  and  gravy.  Cost, 
about  Is.  without  gravy. 

Skin  and  slice  the  tongue ; smear  both 
sides  with  butter  that  has  been  mixed 
with  mustard,  pepper,  and  powdered 
herbs ; dredge  with  crumbs,  and  grill  or 
broil  until  hot  through  and  brown.  Fry 
or  grill  about  half  a pound  of  sliced 
tomatoes,  and  fry  the  same  weight  of 
apples,  or  prepare  a little  apple  sauce, 
as  convenient.  Put  the  tongue-slices 
in  a row  on  a slice  of  fried  bread,  and 
garnish  with  the  fruit,  placed  alter- 
nately. Gravy  A la  Diable,  or  any 


other  to  taste,  should  be  sent  to  table, 
and  a plain  salad  eats  well  with  it. 

Tongue,  Grilled  with  Mush- 
room. — Required : two  tongues, 

calves’  or  sheep’s,  seasoning  as  above, 
with  the  addition  of  mushroom  powder, 
half  a pound  or  more  of  mushrooms, 
stuffed  or  plain  (see  recipes  under 
Mushrooms),  and  a little  gravy 
flavoured  with  mushroom  ketchup. 
Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  4d. 

Cook  the  tongues,  and  serve  as  above, 
placing  the  mushrooms  round.  If  liked, 
fried  potatoes  may  be  used  alternately 
in  little  heaps.  Any  plain  stock,  thick- 
ened and  browned,  serves  for  the 
foundation  of  the  gravy  ; or  it  may  be 
dispensed  with.  Mushroom  sauce  is 
very  nice  with  tongue  cooked  thus. 

Tongue, Rolled, with  Onions. 

— Required  : some  slices,  cut  length- 
wise, from  a boiled  or  braised  ox 
tongue,  onions,  and  sauce  as  under. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Cut,  say,  half  a dozen  slices  evenly, 
by  taking  a portion  from  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  as  to  leave  a long  strip  of 
meat  as  wide  as  the  tongue  allows.  Chop 
up  the  trimmings  cut  off,  and  season  to 
taste ; some  herbs  are  an  improvement ; 
add  a morsel  of  cold  bacon,  also  cut  up, 
with  a few  bread-crumbs'  just  to  make 
a paste,  then  lay  a bit  on  each  slice, 
and  roll  up ; fasten  with  a bit  of  thread 
or  a little  skewer.  Make  these  rolls 
hot  through  in  a spoonful  or  two  of 
gravy,  as  for  plain  hashes  or  stews, 
laying  them  flat,  and  pouring  the 
gravy  over  from  time  to  time  with  a 
spoon.  Then  fry  some  onions  just  as 
for  beefsteak  (half  a pound  to  a pound), 
and  lay  part  of  them  on  a flat  dish  for 
serving;  put  the  rolls  on  in  a row, 
and  the  rest  of  the  onions  on  the  top ; 
cover,  and  set  in  the  oven  or  on  the 
hot  plate  for  a few  minutes,  then  serve. 
The  gravy  may  be  poured  round  or 
served  separately ; the  latter  is  the 
better  plan. 

Tongue,  Rolled,  with  Sweet 

Pickles. — Add  some  chopped  sweet 
pickles  to  the  stuffing,  as  above,  and 
use  more  ns  garnish, 
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Tripe  and  Cow  Heel  Hot 
Pot. — Required : about  a pound  of 
tripe,  a cooked  cow  lieel,  a quart  of 
onion  sauce,  half  a pound  of  fried 
onions,  chopped,  three  pounds  of  pota- 
toes, and  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

The  meats  are  to  be  cut  up  in  conve- 
nient-sized pieces,  and  stirred  into  the 
onion  sauce  while  the  latter  is  hot.  A 
deep  dish  with  a lid  is  then  to  be  lined 
with  the  potatoes,  which  are  to  be  boiled 
until  nearly  done,  then  sliced  and  fried 
a little.  They  should  form  a good  bed  at 
the  bottom,  but  a thinner  layer  does  for 
the  sides.  Then  sprinkle  these  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  the  chopped  onions 
fried,  and  if  extra  zest  is  liked,  a pinch 
of  sage  or  other  herbs.  Then  put  the 
sauce  and  meat  in  the  centre,  and  cover 
with  more  potatoes.  The  dish  should 
be  covered  and  set  in  a moderate  oven, 
and  the  cover  removed  for  the  potatoes 
to  brown  well.  Should  it  be  more 
convenient  to  use  mashed  potatoes,  the 
dish  should  be  heated  and  greased 
before  they  are  put  in ; then,  if  the 
oven  he  sharp,  they  will  brown  nicely 
and  be  very  savoury.  This  is  a dish 
that  can  be  recommended ; it  is  savoury 
and  cheap.  In  place  of  onion  sauce, 
some  nice  savoury  preparation  of  rice 
can  be  used.  Bits  of  macaroni,  cooked 
preferably  in  stock,  may  be  cut  up  and 
mixed  with  the  meat ; and  calf’s  feet, 
a couple  or  so,  will  give  a milder  dish 
than  if  the  cow’s  foot  be  used.  Rem- 
nants of  head,  sheep’s  or  any  other, 
will  come  in,  the  brains  being  a great 
improvement.  There  should  not  be 
much  fat  with  the  tripe,  or  it  will 
probably  be  too  rich  for  most  people. 

Another  way.  — Instead  of  onion 
sauce,  use  a larger  proportion  of  fried 
onions,  and  put  them  in  layers  with 
the  meat,  and  over  the  latter  sprinkle 
a few  drops  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 
In  place  of  potatoes,  the  top  layer  may 
consist  of  slices  of  fried  bread. 

Tripe,  Hashed  (German 
Mode). — Required : a pound  of  tripe, 
half  a pound  of  onions,  thickening, 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  qboqt  Is.  2d. 


Cut  the  hoiled  tripe  in  long,  narrow 
strips.  Steam  the  onions,  then  cut 
them  up  small,  add  bread-crumbs  and 
milk,  and  a slice  of  butter,  and  a good 
flavouring  of  chopped  parsley,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  salt,  and  marjoram.  The 
mixture  should  he  thick.  Cover  for  a 
time,  then  take  the  marjoram  out,  and 
put  the  tripe  in,  re-hcat,  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Tripe,  Hashed  (Normandy 
Mode). — Required:  two  pounds  of 
tripe,  a few  ounces  of  cooked  bacon,  a 
carrot,  an  onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  half 
a gill  of  weak  stock,  the  same  of  cider 
or  light  wine,  with  water  as  required, 
and  seasoning  to  taste.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Cut  the  tripe  in  squares,  put  it  in  a 
stewpan,  with  the  vegetables  parboiled 
and  sliced,  the  seasoning,  wine  and 
stock,  and  water  to  just  cover.  Cover 
tightly,  simmer  until  the  vegetables 
are  soft,  remove  the  herbs  and  spices, 
and  thicken  the  liquor  if  liked,  or  leave 
as  it  is.  Dish,  and  strain  the  gravy 
over.  A cow  heel  is  very  nice  so  served, 
and  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  may  re- 
place the  wine  or  cider. 

Veal  Boulettes.-— This  is  a very 
good  dish  for  any  meal.  Required : 
two  ounces  of  flour,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
a gill  of  milk,  half  a gill  of  cream, 
a chopped  shalot,  six  ounces  of  cold 
veal,  two  ounces  of  cooked  ham,  salt 
and  pepper,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
button  mushrooms,  a little  lemon  rind, 
grated,  eggs  and  crumbs  as  below. 
White  stock  can  replace  milk  if 
preferred.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

Make  sauce  of  the  flour,  butter, 
cream,  and  milk ; add  the  seasonings, 
and  the  meat  chopped,  or  passed  through 
a mincer ; stir  for  a minute  after  the 
sauce  has  boiled ; remove  it  from  the 
fire,  and  beat  in  the  yolks  of  two  raw 
eggs,  then  set  by  to  cool  on  a plate. 
Shape  them  like  sausages,  but  only 
half  the  usual  length.  When  ready  to 
cook,  flour  the  boulettes,  brush  them 
with  white  of  egg,  and  roll  them  in 
crumbs,  to  which  a little  nutmeg  and 
cayenne  should  be  added.  Fry  in  a 
basket,  and  dish  crosswise  on  a square 
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of  fried  bread,  with  fried  parsley  and 
cut  lemon  as  garnish. 

Another  way. — Omit  the  mushrooms 
in  the  mixture,  and  take  out  the  shalot 
after  it  has  boiled  up  in  the  milk.  Add 
a tablespoonful  of  grated  Parmesan  or 
other  cheese,  and  fry  as  above.  Serve 
with  Cheese  Sauce  or  Cream  Sauce. 
These  may  be  made  some  hours  before- 
hand ; they  are  better  for  standing. 

Veal,  Pried,  with  Cabbage. — 

Required  : veal,  cabbage,  bread,  sauce, 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  if  a 
pound  of  meat  be  used,  about  Is.  9d. 

This  is  rather  like  the  well-known 
dish  called  “ bubble  and  squeak.”  Any 
veal  not  thoroughly  done,  may  be  re- 
heated very  successfully  in  this  way. 
The  meat  is  to  be  cut  in  slices,  then 
into  fingers,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  mixed  herbs,  dressed  with  flour, 
and  fried  in  a small  quantity  of  hot 
dripping,  by  the  “ dry  frying  ” pro- 
cess ; it  will  take  but  a few  minutes. 
Some  boiled  cabbage  (spinach  answers 
just  as  well)  should  then  be  fried,  also 
some  bread,  the  size  of  the  pieces  of 
meat ; or,  (if  more  convenient,  toast 
will  answer.  Arrange  on  a dish,  the 
meat  on  the  bread,  the  vegetables 
round.  Before  serving,  pour  a little 
piquant  sauce  or  brown  caper  sauce 
over  the  cabbage,  but  leave  the  meat 
dry.  Or  send  the  sauce  to  table,  and 
pour  a small  quantity  of  hot  Tomato 
Butter  or  JTomato  Purine  along  the 
cabbage  border. 

Another  way. — After  the  cabbage  is 
boiled,  it  may  be  pressed  dry,  and  used 
for  lining  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a 
plain  mould.  The  fried  meat,  with  a 
little  thick  sauce  is  then  put  in,  and 
more  cabbage  on  the  top,  and  made 
quite  level.  The  mould  is  then  put  in 
the  oven  to  heat,  and  the  contents 
turned  on  to  a hot  dish.  A few  raspings 
should  be  sprinkled  over,  and  some 
fried  bread  put  round  the  base.  More 
gravy  can  be  sent  to  table. 

Veal,  Hashed.— A hash  may  bo 
brown  or  white,  and  the  ways  of 
varying,  by  seasoning,  &c.,  are  many. 
For  a tasty  brown  hash,  any  gravy 


from  the  roast  should  be  heated ; it 
should  be  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream,  and  if  not  enough  to  coat  the 
inoat,  stock  must  be  added,  any  skin 
and  gristly  parts  of  the  meat  being 
used  in  its  manufacture.  The  meat 
should  be  in  even  slices,  not  too  thin. 
It  may  lie  in  a mixture  of  claret  and 
flavoured  vinegar,  just  enough  to 
moisten,  for  an  hour  before  being 
heated  in  the  gravy ; or  a glass  of  claret, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  any  vinegar 
preferred,  may  be  added  to  a pint  or 
so  of  gravy.  Should  the  meat  be  at  all 
under-done,  it  may  be  put  in  the  gravy 
while  it  is  warm,  and  brought  very 
gradually  to  not  quite  boiling-point, 
at  which  it  should  remain  until  tender 
and  cooked.  Brown  roux  or  browned 
flour  is  best  for  the  thickening.  In 
place  of  claret,  use  good  store  sauce  or 
ketchup.  Garnish  with  croutons,  and 
any  nicely  cooked  vegetables,  or  bacon 
or  ham.  ( See  also  recipes  in  Made 
Dishes,  and.  Mince  below  ) 

Veal,  Minced,  Plain.  — Re- 
quired : veal,  bacon,  stock,  milk, 

thickening,  toast,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  8d.  without  a garnish  of 
vegetables. 

For  a white  dish,  take  a pound  of 
meat,  either  braised  or  roasted,  and 
mince  it  by  cutting  or  passing  through 
a mincer.  Take  a pint  of  plain  white 
stock,  in  which  boil  down  any  bits  of 
skin  and  gristle  from  the  meat,  with  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  and  a bit  of  mace  and 
lemon  peel.  When  well  flavoured  and 
reduced  to  three-quarters  of  a pint, 
thicken  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
flour,  and  add  a gill  of  milk  and  an  ounce 
of  butter.  Put  in  the  minced  meat,  with 
a couple  of  ounces  of  cooked  ham  or 
bacon  in  dice,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  a 
grain  of  mace  or  nutmeg  and  cayenne. 
Serve  hot  with  sippets  of  toast  round 
it,  or  croutons  are  nicer ; potatoes 
in  various  forms  are  also  suitable. 
Any  stuffing  ifiay  bo  added  to  this, 
or  parsley,  or  other  herbs,  can  bo  put 
in,  so  can  a few  button  mushrooms, 
cut  up ; they  must  be  cooked  in  the 
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sauce  before  the  meat  goes  in.  Little 
forcemeat  balls,  made  from  either  of 
the  forcemeats  without  suet,  are  also 
suitable  for  adding  to  the  mince,  or 
for  garnishing.  For  better  mince,  use 
a richer  white  sauce,  and  add  more 
meat  in  proportion,  about  a pound  to 
three  gills.  Cut  lemon  in  fancy  shapes 
should  he  used  for  garnishing,  or  the 
lemon  may  be  in  dice,  in  little  piles. 

For  a brown  dish,  the  gravy  should 
be  thickened  with  browned  flour  or 
roux,  the  milk  omitted,  and  a little  store 
sauce  added.  Small  rolls  of  fried 
bacon,  or  ham  fried  and  cut  in  dice, 
may  be  put  round  the  mince  alternately 
with  lemon,  or  croutons ; lemons,  cut, 
should  be  handed  with  the  dish  if  not 
put  on  it.  Limes  are  equally  suitable. 
For  the  most  savoury  dishes  of  this 
class,  a clove  of  garlic  may  be  rubbed 
across  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan ; 
this  will  impart  a slight  flavour,  not 
a decided  taste  of  the  bulb,  which  is 
a great  favourite  with  some  in  veal 
dishes,  but  condemned  by  most  be- 
cause not  used  in  moderation. 

For  any  dishes  of  veal,  mince  or  any 
other  sort,  for  which  boiled  meat  is 
used,  the  sauce  must  be  well  seasoned, 
or  it  is  insipid.  A dash  of  chutney,  or 
the  liquor  from  hot  pickles,  as  piccalilli, 
will  give  variety  to  veal  dishes.  (See 
Made  Dishes.)  A morsel  of  meat  of 
a gelatinous  nature  improves  veal 
dishes  for  some  palates  : calf’s  head  or 
foot,  for  instance.  A grate  of  Par- 
mesan cheese  gives  “tone”  to  the  dish. 

Veal,  Minced,  with  Eggs.— 

Required : veal,  sauce,  seasoning,  eggs, 
and  vegetables,  and  garnish  as  below. 
Cost  varies  with  the  vegetables  and 
garnish. 

Mince  the  meat  (about  a pound),  and 
heat  it  in  half  a pint  of  good  White 
Sauce,  or  Economical  Bechamel  ; sea- 
son nicely  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a pinch 
of  mushroom  powder,  and  grate  in  a bit 
of  lemon  peel  just  before  serving,  with 
a few  drops  of  strained  juice.  Boil 
three  or  four  eggs  hard,  slice  them,  and 
form  a ring  round  the  meat,  after  dish- 
ing it  in  a pile.  Then  pour  over  jt  a gill 


of  MaItre  d’Hotel  Sauce.  All  round 
the  egg  border  put  some  vegetables — 
peas,  asparagus  points,  or  flageolets; 
coat  them  with  thin  bechamel — the 
vegetables  should  show  through— and 
garnish  with  cut  lemons. 

Another  way. — Heat  the  veal  as 
above;  dish  it,  and  pour  some  egg 
sauce  round  tho  base  of  the  pile,  and 
garnish  the  top  with  croutons,  glazed 
and  sprinkled  with  sieved  egg-yolk 
and  chopped  parsley.  Some  small 
sausages,  or  cakes  of  sausage  meat, 
fried,  may  be  placed  about  the  dish ; 
or  some  little  rolls  of  bacon  may  be 
used.  (See  recipes.) 

Veal.  Minced,  with  Hari- 
cots.— Dish  the  meat  as  above,  and 
put  some  triangular  croutons  upright 
round  the  dish,  with  little  mounds  of 
green  haricot  puree  in  between,  put 
through  a forcing-pipe.  Serve  more 
haricots,  whole  or  a puree,  in  a separate 
dish. 

Any  fresh  green  vegetable  puree  can 
be  used  in  the  same  manner.  (See 
Vegetables.) 

Veal,  Minced,  with  Mace- 
doines.— Required  : a pound  of  cold 
veal,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bacon, 
about  a gill  of  white  mushroom  sauce, 
and  twice  that  measure  of  White 
Sauce  or  Economical  Bechamel, 
lemons,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
from  2s.  8d.  to  3s. 

The  veal  may  be  from  a roasted 
o^  braised  joint ; take  skin  and  gristle 
from  it,  cut  it  in  small  dice,  heat  the 
bechamel,  and  stir  the  meat  in ; fry  the 
bacon  (or  it  may  bo  fiom  a piece  of 
boiled  bacon),  mince  and  add  it,  and 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a squeeze 
of  lemon  juice.  Heat  a tin  of  mace- 
doines ; turn  them  out,  and  put  them 
round  the  dish,  with  the  mince  in  the 
centre.  Fry  some  triangular  bits  of 
bread,  and  spread  them  with  the  mush- 
room sauce  ; use  them  and  some  slices 
of  lemon  for  garnishing. 

Another  way. — Put  some  cooked 
button  mushrooms  about  the  mince 
and  amongst  the  macedoines ; place  a 
star-shaped  crouton  on  the  top,  with  a 
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hatelot  skewer  through,  and  surround 
it  with  small  forcemeat  balls.  This  is 
a very  good  dish. 

Veal,  Minced,  in  Potato 

Gases.— Required  : twelve  ounces  of 
cold  veal,  roasted  or  braised,  with  some 
of  the  stuffing,  two  ounces  of  minced 
ham,  the  same  of  grated  cheese, 
potatoes,  seasoning,  butter,  crumbs, 
and  stock  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Line  some  little  china  cases  with 
potatoes  as  directed  in  the  recipe 
for  Kidney  in  Potato  Cases.  Then 
sprinkle  the  insides  with  a pinch  of  the 
cheese;  it  may  be  good  dry  English, 
but  Parmesan  is  best.  Make  a mince 
in  the  usual  way  with  the  veal,  ham, 
and  stock ; about  a gill  of  No.  9 should 
be  used,  together  with  a gill  of  sauce  ; 
this  may  bo  mushroom,  parsley,  or  plain 
white.  Fill  the  cases  just  level ; cover 
with  more  potato — a thin  layer  only  ; 
dredge  with  bread-crumbs,  and  a pinch 
each  of  grated  lemon  peel,  nutmeg, 
and  cayenne.  Put  a few  bits  of  butter 
on,  and  bake  in  a sharp  oven,  care 
being  taken  not  to  burn  the  bottoms  of 
the  cases,  or  the  meat  will  harden.  If 
the  oven  is  fierce,  set  them  in  a tin  in 
a little  hot  water  until  hot  through, 
then  brown  the  tops,  and  serve  hot. 
This  is  a good  method  generally.  Gar- 
nish with  fried  parsley. 

Another  way. — Omit  the  cheese,  and 
use  some  herbs  and  grated  lemon  peel 
to  season  the  potato  cases.  The  sauce 
used  should  be  flavoured  with  the  same 
sort  of  herbs  if  possible. 

Veal  and  Rice  Cakes.— 

Required : veal,  bacon,  rice,  seasoning, 
stock,  crumbs,  and  gravy.  Cost,  about 
Is.  per  dozen. 

Take  some  rice,  such  as  is  prepared 
for  rice  borders  (any  left  over  from 
a border,  for  instance),  or  boil  some 
in  stock  ( see  recipes  for  the  various 
ways  of  preparing  rice  as  a savoury) ; 
add  to  it  half  its  weight  of  cold  veal, 
and  the  same  of  cold  bacon,  first 
finely  minced,  then  pounded.  Pound 
altogether  with  a little  seasoning, 


salt,  pepper,  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
nutmeg ; thyme  and  parsley  will  im- 
prove it — a teaspoonful  of  the  former 
and  half  as  much  of  the  latter  for  a 
pound  of  the  mixture.  Add  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  form  into  cakes  or  little 
balls.  Coat  with  white  of  egg  and 
crushed  vermicelli,  or  crumbs,  and  fry 
brown.  Send  a sauce  or  gravy  to  table  ; 
if  the  former,  a piquant  brown  is  as 
good  as  any,  or  a gravy  from  veal  bones, 
thickened  and  flavoured  with  mushroom 
ketchup,  is  very  good ; capers  and  their 
vinegar  may  be  used  instead.  ( See  Made 
Dishes  and  Gravy  eor  Roast  Veal.) 

Venison  Boulettes  a la 
Calypso. — Required  : twelve  ounces 
of  cooked  venison,  fat  and  lean  together, 
salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  a pinch  of 
ginger  and  nutmeg,  a tablespoonful 
each  of  brown  sauce  and  bread-crumbs, 
an  egg,  half  a glass  of  claret,  and 
an  ounce  of  grated  ham,  some  cooked 
beans,  and  Sauce  a la  Calypso.  Cost, 
about  Is.  8d.  without  sauce. 

Mince  the  meat  and  ham.  Heat  the 
sauce,  wine,  and  crumbs ; mix  in  the 
meatand  seasoning;  add  the  egg, beat  it 
well,  and  when  cold  form  into  balls  the 
size  of  a Tangerine  orange.  Dip  them 
into  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up, 
then  drop  them  into  boiling  stock,  or 
the  liquor  from  boiled  meat ; in  five 
minutes  remove  them.  Have  in  a 
stewpan  some  sauce  as  above,  put  the 
boulettes  in  in  a single  layer  (the  sauce 
should  cover  them)  ; in  ten  minutes 
take  them  up,  dish  in  a pile  with  the 
sauce  over,  put  French  beans  round, 
and  garnish  with  cherries  as  used  in 
the  sauce. 

The  beans  should  be  plainly  boiled, 
and  well  drained.  Mutton  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way. 

Venison  Croquettes.  — (See 

Mutton  Croquettes.) 

Venison,  Curried.  ( See  recipes 
under  Mutton  and  Game.) — "Venison 
can  be  used  similarly.  For  other 
I dishes  of  venison,  see  Index. 


CEREALS  AND  PULSE,  CHEESE  AND 

EGGS. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Very  few  remarks  are  called  for  here,  as  each  class  of  food  above  named 
is  explained  under  its  heading1.  By  cereals  we  refer  to  all  the  edible 
grasses  and  the  farinaceous  grains  that  are  generally  associated  with  them  ; 
likewise  what  we  may  best  describe  as  manufactured  foods  of  this  class, 
and  to  which  fancy  names  are  given  by  the  manufacturers.  The  various 
products  of  wheat  known  as  Italian  pastes  likewise  fall  into  the  same 
group.  The  dishes  themselves  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  savoury  order, 
but  a few  are  included  which  belong  to  the  sweet  variety,  yet,  by 
reason  of  their  plainness,  would  be  misplaced  in  the  chapter  on  Sweets. 
The  possible  combinations  of  cereals  and  pulse  can  only  be  briefly 
detailed,  but  the  examples  given  will,  if  tho  preliminary  remarks  are 
studied,  serve  as  the  groundwork  of  a great  number  of  dishes. 

The  amalgamation  of  cheese  and  egg  cookery  in  the  present  section  is, 
for  the  most  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  both  eggs  and  cheese  enter  into  a 
number  of  the  cereal  dishes,  and  rightly  so.  Such  additions  not  only 
produce  very  savoury  and  imtritious  mixtures,  but  also  more  wholesome 
ones  than  can  be  had  from  the  same  materials  in  their  natural  or  separate 
form.  For  example,  the  starch  of  rice  dilutes  so  to  speak,  the  excess  of 
nitrogenous  matter  found  in  cheese  ; while  the  eggs  are  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  bind  as  well  as  give  richness  to  the  composition.  Again,  in  the 
grouping  of  the  materials,  an  opportunity  is  given  of  detailing  many  points 
in  connection,  that  will  be  of  service  in  other  chapters. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  variety  of  c/ieap  dishes  herein, 
particularly  those  of  cereals  and  pulse. 


CEREALS  AND  ITALIAN  PASTES. 

Of  cereals  in  the  whole  state,  excluding  for  the  moment  all  the  finely- 
ground  forms,  simple  matter  as  it  may  appear  to  serve  them  up  in  a 
digestible  form,  no  branch  of  cookery  is  more  gcnei'ally  neglected,  or  more 
uncertain  in  its  results.  Those  unfamiliar  with  a burnt  rice  pudding,  with 
the  grains  as  hard  as  the  proverbial  bullet ; the  semi-cooked,  lumpy,  tepid 
giuel ; or  a huge  dish  of  sodden  pasty -looking  boiled  rice,  from  which  the 
strongest  turn  with  aversion,  are  in  the  fortunate  minority.  Perhaps  the 
mam  stumbling-blocks  are  insufficient  cooking,  and  too  large  a proportion 
of  the  grain  to  a given  quantity  of  water  or  other  liquid.  By  grasping 
the  simple  fact  that  all  starchy  foods  want  plenty  of  time  and  room  to 
swell  and^burst,  it  follows  that  hurried  cooking  is  a mistake.  Take  the 
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case  of  i‘ioo.  What  must  happen  if  a disli  filled  to  the  brim  with  milk,  and 
with  perhaps  three  times  too  much  rico,  is  set  in  an  oven  unduly  heated  P 
Just  this.  By  reason  of  the  intense  heat,  the  milk  soon  boils  ; over  it  goes 
into  the  oven,  causing  waste  and  a smell  that  pervades  the  whole  house; 
the  grain  hardens,  and  the  milk,  that  is  to  say,  the  albuminous  part  of  it’, 
forms  a black  skin  on  the  top  ; the  dish  burns,  and  in  a short  time  the  rice 
becomes  a hard  mass ; it  cannot  go  on  swelling,  as  there  is  no  milk  left 
uuabsorbed;  therefore,  the  longer  it  remains  in  the  oven  the  drier  and 
harder  it  becomes.  This  is  the  point  we  would  press  home  : starch  has  a 
natural  affinity  for  water,  milk,  or  any  other  liquid — and  it  is  only  by 
prolonged  cooking  at  a gentle  heat  that  the  proper  use  is  made  of  starchy 
foods. 

The  finely-ground  cereals  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  pastes,  like 
macaroni,  that  are  made  from  them,  naturally  take  less  time  to  cook;  yet 
even  in  the  case  of  arrowroot,  than  which  nothing  can  be  finer,  a minute  or 
two’s  boiling  is  an  improvement,  though  many  think  that  the  addition  of 
boiling  water  answers,  and  that  no  actual  cooking  is  wanted.  An  exception 
must  also  be  made  in  the  case  of  cereals  in  packet  form,  known  as  “ steam- 
cooked;  ” here  the  starch  grains  are  already  ruptured ; but  even  for  these 
our  experience  is  that  a longer  time  than  is  directed  by  the  makers  may, 
as  a rule,  be  allowed  with  advantage. 

Most  of  us  know  that  a change  of  diet  is  beneficial ; and  we  would 
advise  all  whose  lot  it  is  to  cater  for  a family  to  vary  these  dishes  to  the 
fullest  extent.  A mistaken  notion  often  prevails  that,  because  a certain 
article  is  nutritious,  one  cannot  do  better  than  stick  to  it  day  after  day. 
Oatmeal  is  a valuable  food,  without  question,  and  in  many  a home  oatmeal 
porridge  is  a standing  dish  ; but  both  children  and  adults  might  with 
advantage  be  served  with  an  occasional  plate  of  hominy,  barley,  or  other 
grain.  The  modes  of  serving,  too,  may  wrell  be  varied ; the  most  trifling 
change  sharpens  the  appetite  and  gives  zest  to  the  dish  ; the  substitution 
of  stewed  fruit  for  the  familiar  treacle  or  sugar,  or  a savoury  porridge 
instead  of  a sweet  one,  would  break  the  oft-complained-of  monotony,  so 
frequently  due  to  want  of  thought. 

We  pass  on  now  to  a matter  that  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who, 
despite  the  most  careful  cooking,  find  starchy  foods  hard  to  digest.  We 
refer  to  pre-digestion  by  the  aid  of  malt  flour,  and  ask  attention  to 
the  paragraph  on  Malted  Cereals  in  the  present  chapter.  The  value 
of  malt  as  a digestive  agent  is  a well-established  fact,  further  increased  by 
its  imparting  no  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  dish,  while  its  low  price  is 
another  recommendation : at  the  time  of  writing  malt  flour  costs  but 
fonrpence  per  pound.  So  far  as  wTe  are  aware,  no  mention  is  made  of 
malted  foods  in  the  ordinary  run  of  cookery  books,  therefore  these  hints 
may  be  the  more  useful.  The  subject  is  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Bridger  aud  Professor  Mattieu  Williams ; but  the  hints 
in  this  work  are  given  as  the  result  of  personal  experiments,  aud  if 
space  permitted,  the  dishes  named  might  be  largely  augmented. 

Before  quitting  cereals  wo  would  point  out  the  need  of  careful  storage 
to  protect  them  from  dust,  damp,  and  insects;  thorough  washing  is  of 
equal  importance,  and  soaking  of  (lie  hardest  sorts  is  very  advisable. 

Concerning  Italian  Pastes,  but  little  need  be  said.  A visit  to  anv 
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good  shop  i u London,  kept  by  Italians,  and  devoted  to  the  sale  of  the 
produce  of  their  country,  is  a revelation  in  the  variety  of  pastes  exposed  to 
view,  which  are  not  obtainable  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  shapes  are  very 
pretty  ; one  sort  is  not  unlike  the  little  paper  cutlet  frills  ; another,  called 
“ celery  macaroni,”  is  in  short  lengths,  ridged,  and  as  thick  as  a celery  stalk  ; 
and  there  are  hosts  of  others.  Ono  rule  applies  to  all : they  must  not  bo 
soaked,  but  when  they  are  added  to  any  clear  licpiid,  soup  for  instance,  they 
should  be  parboiled  to  free  them  from  any  adhering  flour ; that  would 
cloud  the  preparation.  All  are  made  from  a hard,  nourishing  variety 
of  wheat,  though  the  colour  varies.  The  brown  kinds,  though  less  inviting 
in  appearance,  are  considered  most  nutritious ; the  yellowest  are  tinted  by 
means  of  saffron,  by  way  of  pleasing  the  palate  through  the  eye. 

The  mode  of  preparing  macaroni  as  directed  under  that  heading  will 
serve  as  a guide  for  all  the  pastes.  With  ordinary  care,  no  one  need  fail  to 
concoct  any  number  of  dishes,  both  savoury  and  sweet ; but  first  principles 
must  be  understood  and  carried  out,  otherwise  the  pasty  messes  associated 
with  these  foods  by  those  who  have  never  tasted  them  in  their  proper  con- 
dition, will  coutinue  to  be  served  up,  and  perhaps  nothing  is  more  calculal  ed 
to  create  aversion.  But  those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  necessary  pains, 
and  to  whom  Italian  paste  is  an  untried  food,  would  do  well  to  try  it  ■ it  is 
ono  of  the  few  articles,  of  diet  that  gain  weight  in  the  cooking ; and  when 
its  price  and  nutriment  are  judged  by  the  meat  standard,  recommendation 
on  the  ground  of  economy  is  fully  justified. 

For  adding  to  clear  soups,  the  small  shapes  of  paste  in  the  form 
ot  tetters,  stars  and  various  fancy  devices,  are  much  used  ; and  those  who 
care  to  give  the  tune  may  make  their  own  by  following  the  recipe 
for  Home-made  Macaroni  on  page  545.  1 


Arrowroot. — In  this  substance 
starch  exists  in  a state  of  almost  abso- 
lute purity.  It  is  made  from  the  root 
stock  of  Maranta  arundinacea,  a native 
of  the  West  Indies.  It  contains  but 
the  merest  traces  of  nutriment  in  the 
form  of  flesh-formers  and  mineral 
matter : and  no  matter  what  may  be 
paid  for  it,  its  value  as  a food  remains 
the  same.  Arrowroot,  has,  however, 
this  to  recommend  it  : it  can  in  some 
cases  of  sickness  be  borne  by  the 
stomach  when  nothing  else  can ; and 
one  writer  says  that  although  in  itself 
it  is  of  little  value,  it  appears  to  pave 
the  way  for  more  nutritious  diet  later 
on.  For  every-day  uses  in  the  kitchen, 
corn-flour  can  be  substituted  for  arrow- 
root.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  potato  starch, 
-the  price  of  arrowroot  varies  from 
about  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  por  pound.  St. 


Vincent  is  the  lowest ; Natal  comes 
next ; and  Bermuda  arrowroot  is  the 
highest  priced. 

For  recipes  see  Index. 

Barley. — There  are  few  more  use- 
ful cereals  than  this;  for  while  less 
nutritious  than  wheat  and  some  others, 
it  is  so  soothing  and  digestible  as  to  be 
particularly  suited  to  invalids.  Pot 
barley  and  pearl  barley  are  the  same 
thing,  the  rounded  form  of  the  latter 
being  due  to  the  process  of  milling, 
which  frees  it  from  the  fibrous  coats  of 
the  grain.  Barley  flour,  or  “patent 
barley,”  is  pearl  barley  finely  ground. 
It  may  bo  bought  loose  for  a few  pence 
per  pound ; in  packet  form  it  is  dearer, 
but,  being  beautifully  fine,  is  soon 
cooked.  This  is  the  kind  generallv 
used  for  infants  and  invalids.  (See  the 
chapter  on  Food  for  Invalids  and 
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Infants.)  In  the  preparation  of  whole 
barley,  both  pot  and  pearl,  more  than 
ordinary  care  in  washing  is  necessary. 
It  is  very  dirty,  and  the  water  may  be 
changed  many  times  and  yet  come 
away  dirty.  The  best  plan  is  to  scald 
it,  after  repeated  washings ; or  to 
blanch  it,  by  putting  it  on  in  cold 
water  and  bringing  it  to  the  boil ; 
after  another  rinse  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Barley  wants  long,  slow  cooking,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  burning. 
Many  of  the  rough  grains— hominy, 
for  instance — are  much  improved  by 
mixing  with  barley.  It  also  blends 
well  with  all  sorts  of  pulse.  Cost,  2d. 
to  3d.  per  pound. 

Barley  Porridge.— Barley  that 
has  been  cooked  for  the  purpose  of 
making  barley- water  answers  very  well 
for  this.  Put  as  much  of  the  barley 
as  may  bo  required  in  a saucepan,  and 
just  cover  it  with  cold  milk.  Stir  to 
the  boil,  and  cook  for  a few  minutes  ; 
then  serve  with  any  of  the  usual 
adjuncts  ( see  page  556).  Made  thus, 
and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
thickened  with  a teaspoonful  or  so  of 
lentil  or  pea  flour  to  each  half  pint,  a 
very  good,  savoury  porridge  is  obtained. 

Another  way.— This  is  more  nutri- 
tious. The  above  is  given  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  to  study 
strict  economy.  Cook  the  barley  in 
water  as  below,  using  a quart  to  four 
ounces,  and  serve  with  hot  new  milk 
and  sugar.  By  the  addition  of  a little 
cream,  a very  nourishing  and  delicious 
dish  is  obtained.  Another  way  is  to 
use  a pint,  or  rather  more,  of  water, 
and  add  milk  to  make  up  the  quantity 
when  the  barley  is  three  parts  cooked. 
If  a jar  is  not  at  hand,  a double  pan 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  _ By 
setting  the  jar  in  a vessel  containing 
water,  less  frequent  stirring  is  needed, 
and  it  will  cook  as  well  on  the  top  of  a 
range  as  in  the  oven.  For  Barley 
Flour  Porridge,  see  Lentil  Flour 
Porridge  ; see  also  Rice  and  Barley 
Porridge. 

Barley,  Savoury  Stew  of. 

( See  Barley.) — Prepare  the  grain  as 


directed,  and  put  it  in  a stone  jar,  with 
any  weak  stock,  vegetarian  or  meat, 
according  to  requirements,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a quart  to  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  barley.  Add  an  ounce  of 
dripping  or  other  fat,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a bunch  of  herbs ; stir  and 
cover,  set  the  jar  in  a slow  oven,  and 
cook  for  about  three  hours.  Any  of 
the  vegetables  generally  added  to  soups 
may  be  put  in,  either  separately  or 
mixed,  and  in  any  desired  proportion  ; 
but  as  the  whole  should  be  thick  when 
done,  supposing  the  vegetables  are  of 
a very  watery  kind,  allowance  must 
be  made  by  reducing  the  liquid  at 
starting.  A dish  that  can  be  especially 
recommended  is  made  by  adding  a 
grated  carrot,  a medium-sized  onion, 
fried,  a teaspoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
celery  to  each  quarter  pound  of  barley, 
an  hour  after  it  has  begun  to  simmer. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  any  other 
flavouring  to  develop  the  savour  of  the 
dish  may  be  added  at  discretion — as 
flavoured  vinegar,  a hint  of  garlic,  or 
a morsel  of  curry.  Any  scraps  of  meat 
may  be  put  in,  and  the  dish  will  be 
found  a good  substitute  for  meat  for 
children’s  dinner. 

Buckwlieat, — This  is  extensively 
grown  in  temperate  countries,  and  is 
easy  of  cultivation.  In  England  it 
appears  to  be  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  feeding  of  game  and  poultry ; 
but  it  is  a favourite  food  in  America 
in  the  form  of  bread  and  cakes  (for 
which  see  recipes  in  that  chapter) . In 
the  husk  of  buckwheat  there  is  much 
indigestible  matter  in  the  form  of  fibrous 
material;  but  in  the  seed  which  is 
made  into  flour  there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  nutriment.  The  cost  of  this 
flour  is  about  the  same  as  the  fine' 
kinds  of  wheaten  flour.  It  is  to  be 
had  of  dealers  in  American  produce 
and  at  most  vegetarian  stores. 

Cassava. — Native  cassava  is  pre- 
pared from  the  plant  from  which  we 
get  tapioca.  Those  who  like  novelties 
in  food  will  be  interested  in  hearing  that ' 
cassava  cakes,  which  are  pronounced  1 
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a real  delicacy,  are  now  to  be  had  in 
this  country.  They  are  in  original  tins 
of  something  over  a hundred,  and^  are 
eaten  for  tea  or  with  cheese.  Thoy 
are  obtainable  through  dealers  in 
Italian  produce. 

Cereals,  French..— {See  French 
Cereals.) 

Cereals,  Malted. — {See  Malted 
Cereals.) 

Cereals,  Steam-cooked.— {See 

Steam-cooked  Cereals.) 

Corn-flour.  — Corn-starch  is  an- 
other name  given  to  this,  especially 
in  works  on  American  cookery.  It  is 
also  sold  under  various  fancy  titles — 
as  Maizena,  Oswego,  &c.  There  may 
be  slight  differences  in  the  various 
preparations ; hut  they  can  only  be 
regarded  as  starch  rather  than  flour, 
and  the  feeding  value  is  the  same  in 
all.  Corn-flour  is,  however,  generally 
amalgamated  with  milk,  eggs,  butter, 
&c. , in  the  form  of  cakes,  creams,  &c. ; 
the  nutriment  is  thus  increased,  and 
for  what  we  may  call  delicate  cookery, 
com-flour  is  very  useful.  The  remarks 
made  under  Arrowroot,  as  well  as  in 
that  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
food  for  invalids-,  apply  with  equal 
force  here.  Cost,  from  4d.  to  6d.  per 
pound.  Directions  for  use  are  to  be 
found  on  all  packets  of  corn-flour. 
(See  Index  for  recipes.) 

French  Cereals.— This  is  a 
general  rather  than  a special  term,  hy 
which  we  distinguish  certain  prepara- 
tions of  French  manufacture  that  are 
well  known  and  largely  used  in  this 
country — so  largely  used,  in  fact,  that 
they  would  be  greatly  missed  by  all 
who  are  at  all  experienced  in  refined 
•cookery.  Their  chief  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  sorts  are  their  good 
•quality  to  start  with,  the  short  time  in 
which  they  may  be  cooked,  and  their 
•digestibility.  But  owing  to  their  cost, 
they  are  only  likely  to  be  utilised  for 
better-class  dishes  or  for  invalids. 
Perhaps  ono  of  the  best-known  is  the 
crushed  tapioca  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  former  recipes ; this  is 


called  either  Tapioca  Groult,  Creep,  or 
Exotique.  Of  sago  there  are  Sagou 
Groult,  Mignonette,  and  others.  Either 
of  these  will  cook  in  about  twenty 
minutes  if  stirred  into  boiling  soup  or 
milk.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all — 
the  stirring  must  be  continued  from 
beginning  to  end,  or  the  grain  forms 
into  lumps.  Scmoule  d'ltalic  is  fine 
semolina,  and  Creme  de  Riz  is  the  finest 
rice  flour.  Creme  d'Orge  is  a prepara- 
tion of  barley,  and  Orge  d’ Allemagne  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  German 
barley.  Besides  these,  there  are  potato 
flour  and  chestnut  flour,  called  respec- 
tively Fecule  de  Ponxme  de  Terre  and 
Farine  de  Chdtaignes,  both  of  which 
are  admirably  adapted  for  cakes  and 
biscuits,  as  well  as  for  puddings  and 
souffles,  and  other  dishes  where  light- 
ness and  delicacy  are  of  importance. 
Recipes  for  these  will  he  found  on 
reference  to  the  Index. 

Frumenty  or  Furmenty.— 

(See  Wheat.) 

Home-made  Macaroni  and 
other  Italian  Pastes.  — Tho 

materials  required  are  fine  flour,  eggs, 
water,  and  salt.  The  method  is  as 
follows : — Put  the  flour  on  a board,  see 
that  it  is  quite  dry  and  properly  sifted, 
and  use  only  the  best  Vienna.  To 
each  pound  of  flour  add  four  eggs, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  some 
water  (about  four  tablespoonfuls) ; 
whether  this  is  better  warm  or  cold 
is  a disputed  point ; some  cooks 
declare  that  it  must  he  lukewarm, 
and  others  say  that  only  an  icy  coldness 
will  yield  good  results.  Some,  again, 
say  that  no  water  is  wanted,  and  use 
eggs  only  ; but  the  water  does  facilitate 
the  rolling ; the  paste  is  richer  if  only 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  he  put  in,  but 
unless  the  whites  can  be  used  up  in 
some  other  dish,  the  whole  eggs  can  he 
put  in.  In  any  case,  the  paste  must 
be  stiff,  the  board  must  be  thoroughly 
floured,  and  the  paste  cannot  be  too 
thinly  rolled.  In  mixing  the  ingre- 
dients a spoon  should  be  used  at  first, 
then,  as  it  gets  thick,  the  fingers  must 
be  employed  ; should  it  prove  too  stiff 
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to  roll,  a few  drops  more  water  must 
bo  put  iu  ; and  if  too  soft,  more  flour 
from  the  dredger.  Flour  varies  so, 
that  the  exact  amount  cannot  bo  stated  ; 
but  the  paste  will  be  all  the  nicer  if 
tho  right  quantity  be  put  in  at  first. 
After  the  paste  is  rolled  into  sheets, 
spread  them  on  a clean  cloth  to  dry  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  ; the  best  way  is 
to  divide  it  into  three  or  four  parts, 
then  while  the  first  is  drying,  tho 
second  is  being  rolled,  and  so  time 
is  saved.  When  the  sheets  are  dry 
enough,  put  them  back  on  the  board 
for  cutting  up  into  the  required  shapes. 
For  macaroni  (by  which  we  refer  only  to 
the  kind  called  tape  or  ribbon — not  pipe, 
i.e.  that  with  a hole  through  it),  lay  the 
sheets  on  one  another  and  cut  into 
long  shreds  half  an  inch  or  so  in 
width. 

For  fancy  shapes  for  adding  to  soups, 
use  any  small  star  or  other  pretty 
cutters  that  may  be  handy. 

To  make  nouilles  paste,  cut  the  paste 
into  strips  of  a few  inches  long,  and 
almost  as  thin  as  vermicelli ; it  assists 
the  cutting  to  use  a ruler,  such  as  is 
used  for  ruling  lines  on  paper.  Besides 
the  above  thread-like  variety,  nouilles 
are  cut  like  runner  beans,  or  shaped 
like  birds’  eggs.  The  paste  is  also  cut 
into  rounds  in  Germany,  filled  with  a 
mince  of  ham  and  herbs,  and  rolled  up 
like  a tiny  pudding,  then  cooked  in 
brdih.  These  are  called  filled  nudelns , 
the  German  name  for  the  paste. 

Raviolis  are  made  by  cutting  the 
paste  in  rounds  with  a plain  or  crimped 
cutter,  and  filling  with  rich  forcemeat, 
making  them  puff-shaped  ; or  the  little 
ball  of  forcemeat  is  laid  on  one  round 
of  paste,  and  a second  round  is  pressed 
over  it.  In  this  way  many  dainty 
little  dishes  are  obtained. 

The  paste  will  keep  in  tin  canisters 
if  it  is  thoroughly  dried  after  cutting ; 
but  it  is  intended  mainly  for  immediate 
use.  It  cooks  quicker  than  the  bought 
varieties.  A last  hint : do  not  try  to 
roll  the  paste  with  a pin  that  bulges 
in  the  middle;  it  must  be  quite  straight. 
A marble  slab  should  be  used  in  pre- 
ference to  a board. 


Hominy. — This  is  one  of  the  staple 
foods  of  the  vegetarian,  and  is  a very 
valuable  article  of  diet ; it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  it  that  almost  every 
person  might  eat  it  occasionally  with 
advantage  : for  growing  children  it  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  infants. 
In  the  United  States  hosts  of  the  class 
known  as  brain  workers,  of  both  sexes, 
indulge  freely  in  hominy  at  their  mid- 
day meal.  It  can  be  served  with  equal 
success  as  a sweet  or  savoury,  and  it  has 
the  merit  of  extreme  cheapness.  But 
hominy  has  one  drawback ; it  cannot 
be  got  ready  in  a hurry ; to  be  worth 
eating,  that  is.  In  scores  of  recipes 
one  may  meet  with  some  such  direction 
as  1 ‘ boil  for  ten  minutes ; ” some  go 
further  and  advise  twenty  : we  know 
one  American  writer  who  asserts  that 
the  propounders  of  such  recipes  have 
never  tasted  hominy.  It  may  be  unfair 
to  take  this  for  granted ; but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  few  persons,  after 
tasting  hominy  after  a couple  of  hours’ 
cooking,  would  ever  again  be  satisfied 
with  the  orthodox  twenty  minutes. 
This  necessitates  a double  pan  for  such 
dishes  as  are  prepared  over  the  fire,  or 
much  stirring  is  involved;  but  in  most 
cases,  even  for  porridge,  the  cooking 
may  be  done  in  a jar  in  the  oven,  or 
the  jar  may  be  set  in  a tin  of  water  on 
a cool  corner  of  the  range : some  people 
leave  the  jar  in  the  oven  all  night, 
and  wisely.  Perhaps  no  grain  derives 
more  benefit  from  the  soaking  process 
than  hominy ; it  softens  it  as  no  amount 
of  cooking,  minus  soaking,  will ; but 
it  is  well  to  state  that  there  is  always 
a trace  of  roughness  about  hominy, 
however  long  it  may  be  cooked,  and 
to  some  this  is  an  objection  : it  can 
be  considerably  reduced,  however,  by 
adding  a small  amount  of  any  cereal  of 
the  smooth  kind,  either  whole  or  ground 
—sago  and  barley  being  amongst  the 
most  useful.  Hominy  comes  over  to 
this  country  in  linen  bags,  so  is  cleaner 
than  many  cereals ; but  some  washing 
is  advisable.  It  is  sold  at  about  9d. 
per  bag  of  five  pounds.  “ Steam- 
cooked  ” Hominy  takes  but  a short 
time  to  cook,  but  it  is  not  obtainable 
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everywhere.  It  is  sold  in  bags  as 
above,  but  costs  more. 

Hominy,  as  a Vegetable. — 

Wash  and  place  the  hominy  in  a 
greased  jar,  with  a quart  of  water  or 
weak  stock  to  each  quarter  pound ; 
soak  it  all  night  if  possible.  Season  to 
taste,  add  an  onion  if  liked,  cover  and 
cook  for  at  least  two  hours,  better  still 
for  three ; it  should  be  quite  thick,  but 
must  not  burn,  and  a little  more  liquid 
may  be  wanted.  A thickening  of 
barley,  pea,  or  lentil  flour  may  be  put 
in,  ’or  it  can  be  eaten  as  it  is  with  all 
sorts  of  meat ; and,  almost  needless  to 
add,  should  the  meat  be  a roast  or  stew, 
the  gravy  improves  the  hominy. 

This  may  be  converted  into  a very 
tasty  dish.  (See  Bahley,  Savoury 
Stew  of.)  Cost,  a few  pence  only  for 
a good-sized  dish. 

Hominy,  Fried. — Any  spare 
hominy,  prepared  as  above,  should  be 
poured  out  to  cool  on  a flat  dish,  and 
cut  into  squares  or  fingers  when  cold  ; 
flour  well,  and  fry  brown ; the  dish  is 
improved  by  flavouring  the  hominy 
with  sage  and  garnishing  with  little 
piles  of  fried  onions.  This  is  a tasty 
breakfast  snack,  alone  or  with  meat, 
bacon,  &c.  (Sec  also  Hominy  Fritters 
in  a later  chapter.) 

Hominy  Kromeskies.  — Re- 
quired : hominy,  bacon,  batter,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost  varies  with  the  adjuncts. 

Take  hominy  as  above,  when  cool,  but 
soft  enough  to  form  into  shape ; allow 
half  a tablespoonful  for  each ; have  a 
sufficient  number  of  slices  of  cooked 
bacon,  cut  thinly,  lay  the  hominy  at 
one  end,  and  roll  up  like  a little 
sausage;  flour  them,  and  coat  with 
thick  Frying  Batter.  Drop  them 
a few  at  a time  into  hot  fat,  and 
take  them  up  with  a slice  as  soon  as 
a pale  brown.  These  may  be  varied 
by  adding  minced  kidney,  hard-boiled 
eggs,  scraps  of  cooked  forcemeat  from 
cold  meat,  a morsel  of  fish,  or  some 
grated  cheese  to  the  hominy ; they  may 
be  served  plain,  or  with  a suitable 
sauce  or  gravy. 


Hominy  Porridge.  ( See  the 

remarks  under  Porridge  and  the  re- 
cipes for  Oatmeal  Porridge.) — Allow 
about  a quart  of  water  or  other  liquid 
to  a fourth,  or  fifth  the  measure  of 
hominy,  and  cook  in  either  of  the 
ways  given  under  the  above  heading. 
A mixture  of  rice  and  hominy  makes  a 
very  good  porridge ; a still  smoother 
one  is  to  be  had  from  sago  and  hominy. 
The  dish  is  nicer  when  the  hominy  is 
soaked  well  beforehand. 

Hominy,  to  serve  as  a Sweet. 

— Required  : hominy,  milk,  sugar,  and 
spice,  with  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
from  6d.  upwards. 

Bake  in  a jar,  or  cook  in  a double 
saucepan,  four  ounces  of  hominy  and  a 
quart  of  good  milk,  with  a pinch  of  salt 
and  any  spice  to  flavour.  It  will  take 
quite  three  hours  if  the  dish  is  to  be 
served  in  perfection ; it  should  be  of  por- 
ridge-like consistence.  If  for  a hot  dish, 
add  a little  white  sugar,  and  turn  on  to 
a dish,  and  send  sweet  sauce,  or  stewed 
fruit,  or  jam  to  table.  This  is  a famous 
dish  for  the  nursery  dinner.  If  for  serv- 
ing cold,  mix  a raw  egg  with  the  hominy, 
then  pour  it  in  a mould,  and  turn  out 
when  cold ; or  spread  it  in  a shallow 
tin,  and  serve  in  squares.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  varying  the  modes  of 
serving  even  such  simple  dishes  as  these 
by  way  of  making  them  more  appetising. 

Italian  Raviolis. — Required  : 'a 
forcemeat,  stock,  gravy,  cheese,  butter, 
and  nouilles  paste  as  below.  Cost,  from 
Id.  to  2d.  each. 

Take  some  nouilles  paste  (seepage  546); 
roll  it  out,  and  cut  in  rounds  two  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a crimped  cutter. 
Make  a forcemeat  by  mixing  four  ounces 
of  roasted  game  or  poultry,  finely 
minced, with  the  herbs  and  other  season- 
ings given  in  the  recipe  for  Nouilles 
with  Ham  (second  mode).  The  propor- 
tions may  be  regulated  by  taste ; then 
add  some  grated  smoked  ham ; the  result 
should  be  a very  savoury  mixture.  Lay 
tiny  balls  of  this  on  each  round,  moisten 
the  edges,  fold  over,  and  pinch  together ; 
leave  them  for  an  hour  on  a sieve  to 
dry ; then  simmer  them  in  boiling 
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stock  until  done ; drain  and  lay  on  a 
dish,  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese,  and 
put  bits  of  butter  on  them ; put  them 
in  a brisk  oven  for  about  ten  minutes 
(but  they  must  bo  watched) ; then  serve 
with  good  gravy. 

Another  way. — Use  the  meat  as  above, 
but  the  ham  is  better  unsmoked ; omit 
the  herbs,  and  use  some  chopped  fried 
mushrooms;  cook  as  directed,  and  serve 
with  gravy  or  Italienne  Sauce. 

There  are  a number  of  preparations 
in  the  shape  of  minces  and  forcemeats 
in  this  work  that  could  be  used  precisely 
as  here  indicated,  and  which  would 
result  in  very  savoury  and,  to  most 
people,  novel  dishes. 

1 Kedgeree. — This  is  an  Indian 
dish  of  cooked  fish,  rice,  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  with  various  seasonings; 
it  is  commonly  served  for  breakfast, 
for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  being 
easily  and  quickly  prepared.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  changes  that  can  be 
made  in  these  dishes,  as  all  sorts  of 
fish  are  suitable,  and  the  proportions  of 
fish  and  rice  are  a matter  of  taste  or 
convenience.  The  recipes  that  follow 
will  serve  as  a guide  to  all  the  sorts. 
For  a plain  dish,  put  an  ounce  of  butter 
in  a stewpan ; when  melted,  add  four 
ounces  of  rice  that  has  been  boiled  and 
dried  as  if  for  curry  (any  left  over 
from  a curry  is  thus  used  up  in  a very 
nice  form),  stir  for  a minute,  then  put 
in  from  five  to  six  ounces  of  cooked 
fish,  either  flaked  or  in  dice ; add  salt 
and  pepper,  with  a dash  of  nutmeg  or 
cayenne ; then  stir  in  a couple  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  dice.  When  quite  hot, 
dish  in  a pile.  The  dish  looks  nicer  if 
the  whites  of  eggs  only  are  put  in,  and 
the  yolks  sieved  and  sprinkled  over  the 
top.  If  the  fish  used  is  very  dry,  rather 
more  butter  is  wanted,  or,  for  economy, 
milk  will  do.  Mustard  or  chopped 
chillies,  or  any  hot  pickles,  cut  up, 
are  quite  suitable  as  seasonings.  For 
a better  kedgeree,  use  half  a pound  of 
fish  to  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice. 

Note. — Tinned  salmon,  sardines,  or 
lobster  make  a good  kedgeree;  and 
mackerel,  eels,  and  other  sorts  of  oily 


fish,  cooked  in  a piquant  way,  are 
excellent  thus  treated. 

Kedgeree,  Rich.  — Required : 
four  ounces  of  boiled  rice,  nine  or  ten 
ounces  of  any  white  fish,  with  half  a gill 
of  any  rich  sauce  that  may  be  left  over, 
or  a little  can  bo  made ; or  cream  with 
the  yolk  of  a raw  egg  may  be  used, 
and  is  by  some  liked  the  better ; three 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  a few  shrimps. 
Cost,  about  9d.,  but  varies  with  the  fish 
and  sauce. 

If  cream  is  used,  add  an  ounce  of 
butter  only ; but  if  sauce,  double  it ; 
mix  as  above  directed,  pile  up,  and 
garnish  with  the  sieved  yolk  of  one 
of  the  eggs  on  the  top,  and  put  the 
shrimps  round  the  base  ; they  are  to  be 
heated  first  in  a little  fish  stock.  If 
a red  fish  (as  salmon)  is  preferred  for 
this,  garnish  with  small  dice  of  white 
fish,  first  filleted,  and  cooked  in  any 
approved  fashion.  Whole  chillies,  both 
red  and  green,  may  be  strewn  over 
instead  of  the  egg-yolk. 

Macaroni.  — This  is  the  best 
known  and  most  largely  used  of  the 
Italian  pastes,  and  in  the  country 
where  it  is  made  in  perfection,  is  eaten 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  almost 
every  variety  of  animal  or  vegetable 
food.  So  far  as  flavour  goes,  macaroni 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a neutral 
substance ; in  a perfectly  plain  state  it 
is  insipid,  and  those  who  taste  it  thus 
for  the  first  time,  are  not  likely  to 
regard  it  with  favour  : but  on  account 
of  this,  it  may  form  the  basis  of  any 
number  of  dishes,  both  sweet  and 
savoury.  The  wheaten  flour  from 
which  macaroni  is  made  is  very  rich 
in  gluten  ; to  thi3  it  owes  its  nourish- 
ing properties ; therefore  it  must  not 
be  classed,  so  far  as  its  nutriment  is 
concerned,  with  rice  and  other  cereals 
that  are  mainly  composed  of  starch  : 
on  the  contrary,  a dish  of  nicely  pre- 
pared macaroni  can  be  served  as  a 
substitute  for  meat.  In  cooking  it  a 
few  points  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to 
ensure  success ; for  simple  as  is  the 
right  way,  few  things  are  more  often 
spoilt  in  the  cooking.  Do  not  soak  it; 
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many  do,  on  the  ground  that  it  absorbs 
moisture,  and  is  therefore  more  eco- 
nomical. This  is  true,  but  if  soaked 
it  is  liable  to  become  “ pappy,”  and  if 
left  to  boil  a minute  too  long  may  fall 
to  pieces.  The  thing  is  to  boil  it  until 
quite  tender,  without  losing  its  shape. 
Then  the  water,  or  stock,  should  be 
fast  boiling  when  it  is  put  in,  and  this 
is  best  done  gradually,  that  the  liquid 
may  not  cease  boiling.  Crowding  is  a 
very  common  stumbling  block : the 
best  cook  in  the  world  could  not  boil 
macaroni  properly  in  a little  pan,  with 
a small  quantity  of  water — barely 
enough  to  cover  it,  as  some  people  use. 
A couple  of  quarts  of  water  is  none  too 
much  for  half  a pint  of  macaroni ; this 
is  less  than  many  advise ; ten  or  twelve 
times  the  measure  of  water  is  laid 
down  by  one  high  authority.  This  is, 
of  course,  for  the  preliminary  boiling; 
the  final  treatment  is  described  in  our 
recipes.  Again,  it  is  no  use  to  lay 
down  any  hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  the 
time  macaroni  will  take  to  cook.  This 
varies  according  to  the  quality,  kind 
and  age.  Naples,  or  pipe  macaroni, 
generally  cooks  in  less  time  than  Genoa, 
or  curled  macaroni,  although  the  first- 
named  is  the  thicker.  From  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  minutes  may  be  set  down 
as  the  approximate  time  for  pipe  ; and 
from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour  for 
curled  macaroni ; but  it  is  best  to  test 
a portion  when  purchased.  There  is 
generally  a slight  saving  by  buying  a 
box  of  four  or  seven  pounds,  which  is 
none  too  much  for  a family.  A well- 
known  writer  on  the  cuisine  suggests 
that  those  who  wish  to  taste  macaroni 
in  perfection  should  pay  a visit  to 
a good  Italian  restaurant  in  London ; 
at  many  vegetarian  restaurants  it  is 
also  served  in  a host  of  appetising 
forms.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  says 
that  most  people  can  digest  macaroni 
more  easily  and  rapidly  than  meat, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  an  admirable 
substitute  for  flesh,  for  mid-day  meals, 
for  those  whose  employment  demands 
attention  during  a long  afternoon. 

Macaroni  costs  from  4d.  to  8d.  per 
pound  on  an  average.  {See  also 


Italian  Paste,  Sparghetti,  and 
Vermicelli.) 

Besides  the  following  recipes,  others 
will  be  found  in  various  chapters. 
[See  also  Digestible  Cheese  Dishes.) 

Macaroni  in  Batter.  — Re- 
quired : macaroni,  oil,  seasoning,  brown 
flour,  eggs,  an  onion,  cheese,  herbs, 
&c. , as  below.  Cost,  about  8d. 

There  are  endless  ways  of  preparing 
this,  and  any  of  the  batters  given  in  a 
later  chapter  might  be  used ; but 
the  following  is  so  popular  at  the 
restaurant  where  it  is  served  that  we 
give  it  in  its  entirety.  Bseak  up 
six  ounces  of  pipe  macaroni  into  short 
pieces  ; drop  it  into  fast-boiling  water, 
with  a little  salt,  a tablespoonful  of 
olive  oil,  a sliced  onion,  and  a little 
popper.  When  done  drain  it,  and  make 
a batter  with  half  a pound  of  brown 
flour,  a pint  of  the  water  from  the 
macaroni  (when  cool),  two  eggs,  and  the 
onion,  chopped  small.  Rub  the  inside 
of  a deep  pie  dish  with  oil,  lay  in  the 
macaroni,  and  season  with  mixed  herbs 
and  cayenne,  just  a hint  of  the  latter ; 
nutmeg  can  be  added  if  liked.  The 
batter  should  then  be  poured  over,  and 
the  dish  set  in  a quick  oven.  It  will 
take  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
become  nicely  browned.  Make  a pint 
of  plain  white  sauce,  flavour  it  with 
grated  cheese,  and  serve  separately. 

Another  way. — Bake  tb6  above  in  a 
shallow  baking  tin,  and  cut  it  in 
squares  when  done  ; many  will  prefer 
this,  because  there  is  more  of  the 
brown. 

Macaroni  Borders.— These  for 
the  most  part  belong  to  high-class 
savouries,  therefore  the  ornamental 
ones  are  detailed  in  the  chapter  on 
Garnishes.  A plainer  sort  of  border, 
that  is  for  which  no  mould  is  used,  may 
be  had  by  parboiling  the  macaroni  as 
directed  for  Brown  Macaroni,  and 
cutting  it  up  into  half-inch  lengths 
before  the  stock  is  added ; it  is  a good 
plan  to  brush  it  over  with  thin  glaze 
after  putting  it  on  the  dish,  to  form 
the  border,  as  this  not  only  improves 
► its  appearance,  but  also  holds  it 
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together.  Any  of  the  fancy-shaped 
macaroni,  such  at  “celery  cut,”  and 
also  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
same  paste,  shaped  as  described  under 
Home-made  Macaroni,  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

Macaroni,  Brown. — This  pre- 
paration of  macaroni  may  be  very 
plain  or  rich  as  required.  To  serve 
with  a joint  or  family  stew,  take  as 
much  macaroni  as  is  wanted,  parboil  it 
in  water,  then  drain  it  and  pour  over 
it  as  much  boiling  stock  as  will  cover 
it.  Nos.  1 or  2 answer  for  this.  Let 
the  macaroni  cook  gently  until  it  is 
fully  swollen  but  not  broken ; the  stock 
is  to  be  absorbed.  Then  serve  as  it 
is  in  a vegetable  dish,  or  sprinkle  the 
surface  with  raspings. 

For  a better  dish,  suitable  for  serving 
with  braised  beef  or  a dish  of  fillets, 
or  a steak,  proceed  as  above,  but  use 
stock  No.  4.  For  serving  with  game, 
stock  No.  5 is  better,  though  No.  4 
will  do. 

For  very  superior  dishes,  give  the 
macaroni  only  a few  minutes’  cooking 
in  the  water,  and  drain  it  very- 
thoroughly ; it  is  better  to  let  it  cool 
before  putting  the  stock  to  it;  No.  16 
or  17  should  be  used,  or  if  a plainer 
one  has  to  be  substituted,  make  up  the 
richness  by  the  addition  of  glaze  and 
extract  of  meat. 

Macaroni  cooked  as  described  will 
furnish  a most  welcome  change  for 
serving  with  animal  food  in  the  place 
of  vegetables,  or  with  a suitable  garnish 
as  a separate  course.  A reference 
to  the  chapters  on  Ve&etables,  both 
plain  and  ‘ ‘ dressed,  ” will  also  show  that 
by  judicious  combination  many  tasty 
dishes  of  macaroni  and  vegetables 
are  possible.  We  use  the  term  ju- 
dicious, mainly  with  regard  to  harmony 
of  flavour.  Such  dishes  as  celery  or 
onions  braised  in  brown  stock,  fried 
or  braised  mushrooms,  or  purees  into 
which  brown  gravy  or  sauce  had 
entered,  would  be  very  satisfactory: 
relief  from  an  all-prevailing  brownness 
could  be  given  by  some  bright  garnish, 
as  tomatoes,  eggs,  spinaefj.  balls,  and 


other  adjuncts.  So  much  attention  is 
now  given  to  dishes  that  will  replace 
the  joint,  and  to  the  dainty  service  of 
vegetables,  that  those  who  may  make 
trial  of  any  such  combinations  as 
are  here  suggested  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are 
following  the  tide  of  fashion,  as  well  as 
furnishing  their  tables  with  digestible 
and  delicious  dishes. 

Note.— Any  gravy  from  a joint  may 
be  advantageously  added  to  the  maca- 
roni. By  the  same  rule,  a small 
quantity  of  good  game  stock,  or  fumet 
of  game,  is  an  acceptable  adjunct.  In 
the  latter  case,  any  fruit  jelly,  or  a 
glass  of  wine— in  fact,  any  of  the  usual 
game  seasonings — are  quite  admissible, 
and  a great  improvement. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese.— This 
is  a plain  recipe,  and  these  proportions 
are  for  a good-sized  dish.  Bequired  : 
a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  twelve 
ounces  of  macaroni,  eight  ounces  of 
cheese,  three  ounces  of  butter  or  very 
nicely  clarified  fat,  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  fine  flour,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  a 
hint  of  nutmeg,  and  a teaspoonful  or 
more  of  made  mustard.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

Boil  the  macaroni  in  water;  pipe 
macaroni  answers  : it  should  be  cut  up 
when  done  into  convenient  pieces,  or 
may  be  broken  up  at  starting.  Make 
a sauce  by  boiling  the  flour,  milk,  and 
butter  together.  Stir  in  the  grated 
cheese,  and  let  it  dissolve;  then  add 
the  macaroni.  Season,  and  when  well 
mixed  pour  into  a deep  baking  dish, 
or  a cake  tin,  sprinkle  with  a little 
more  cheese  and  brown  it  up  before 
the  fire  or  in  the  oven.  If  a tin,  pin 
a clean  napkin  round,  and  serve 
at  once. 

If  a cheese  too  soft  to  grate  be  used 
for  this,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  a 
little  of  the  milk  before  mixing  it 
in  the  sauce;  but  by  following  the 
above  recipe,  cheese  which  is  too  hard 
for  table  may  be  used.  It  is  more 
digestible  without  the  top  layer  of 
grated  cheese,  and  raspings  can  take 
its  place.  For  a more  nourishing  dish. 
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as  used  by  vegetarians,  use  whole- 
meal for  the  sauce.  We  have  also 
tasted  it  made  with  barley-flour  and 
tine  oatmeal ; such  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  method  are  entirely  a matter 
of  taste. 

Macaroni  and  Clieese, 
Richer. — Required  : cheese,  stock, 
milk,  flour,  butter,  macaroni,  garnish 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about 
7d. 

This  is  a very  good,  though  not  ex- 
pensive dish.  Make  a sauce  by  boiling 
together  half  a pint  of  milk,  an  ounce 
each  of  flour  and  butter,  a gill  of  plain 
white  stock,  seasoning  as  above,  and 
adding,  after  it  has  cooked  for  a 
minute,  three  ounces  of  cheese.  Pre- 
pare four  ounces  of  macaroni,  by  par- 
boiling it  in  water,  then  finishing  it  off 
in  some  of  the  same  stock  used  for  the 
sauce.  Put  the  macaroni  in  a hot  dish 
for  serving,  pour  the  sauce  over  and 
blend  lightly.  Stick  triangles  of  fried 
bread  or  toast  round,  and  if  liked  coat 
with  grated  cheese  or  raspings. 

Either  of  the  recipes  given  for 
Stewed  Cheese  or  Welsh  Rakebit 
can  bo  followed  for  combining  with 
macaroni  in  the  above  way.  For  a 
still  richer  dish,  add  more  butter  or  a 
little  cream. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese  with 
Toast. — This  is  a nice  family  dish. 
Prepare  the  macaroni  and  cheese  just 
as  detailed  in  the  recipe  for  Macaroni 
and  Cheese.  The  proportions  must 
be  regulated  by  requirements.  Make 
some  toast  and  butter  in  the  usual 
way ; it  is  nicer  if  somewhat  thinner 
than  for  tablo ; fill  a dish  with  the 
macaroni,  &c.,  and  the  toast  in  alternate 
layers,  having  macaroni  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  finishing  off  as  already 
described.  The  toast  should  be  in 
pieces  of  a convenient  size  for  serving. 
If  liked,  the  toast  may  bo  moistened 
with  a few  drops  of  brown  store  sauce, 
or  tomato  puree ; if  the  latter  add  a 
morsel  of  mustard  and  a few  drops  of 
lemon  juice  or  white  vinegar. 

Another  way. — This  is  less  trouble. 
Just  put  the  pieces  of  toast  on  a 


large  flat  dish  ; then  pour  the  macaroni 
preparation  over  it  and  dredge  with 
raspings.  Cost  varies  with  the 
adj  uncts. 

Macaroni  a la  Chylescleane. 

— Required:  six  ounces  of  the  best 
macaroni,  some  garnish  as  below,  a 
pint  of  rich  Cheese  Sauce,  a gill  of 
good  Bechamel,  and  some  stock.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d.,  exclusive  of  prawns. 

Boil  the  macaroni  ia  white  stock 
until  almost  done,  then  put  it  in  the 
cheese  sauce  to  finish  the  cooking ; turn 
it  on  a hot  dish  ready  for  serving. 
Add  a little  lobster  coral  or  coralline 
pepper  to  the  bechamel  to  give  a pink 
tinge,  spread  this  over  the  macaroni 
smoothly,  then  garnish  round  it  with 
prawns,  heated  in  stock,  and  some 
triangular  croutons,  placing  them 
alternately.  Have  some  small  fancy 
shapes  of  Italian  paste  ready ; they 
must  be  carefully  cooked  to  retain 
their  shape ; dot  these  over  the 
surface  of  the  pink  sauce,  forming  any 
pattern  according  to  fancy.  The  dish 
must  be  kept  over  boiling  water  while 
garnishing.  This  is  a very  good 
luncheon  dish. 

Macaroni  & la  Ducie. — Re- 
quired : six  ounces  of  macaroni,  three 
gills  of  American  Cream  Sauce  (page 
94),  one  gill  of  lobster  sauce  (page  97), 
some  fried  parsley,  and  ring-shaped 
croutons,  the  size  of  a florin.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

Boil  the  macaroni  as  above,  put 
it  in  a pyramid  on  the  dish,  after 
mixing  a little  of  the  cream  sauce  in 
amongst  it;  pour  the  rest  over  it; 
place  the  sprigs  of  parsley  round  the 
base,  alternately  with  the  croutons, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  latter  put 
a spot  of  the  lobster  sauce  ; reserve  a 
crouton  for  the  top,  and  put  tiny  sprigs 
of  parsley  round  it.  This  is  a pretty 
dish,  and  any  other  pink  fish  sauce 
answers  as  well  as  lobster. 

Macaroni,  Indian.— Required : 
six  ounces  of  pipe  macaroni,  a pint  of 
milk,  half  a pint  of  white  stock,  plain, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  a bit  of  mace,  a 
chopped  shalqt,  a teaspoonful  of 
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colory  salt,  half  as  much  common  salt, 
four  ounces  of  fat  ham  or  bacon,  cut 
up  small,  the  same  weight  of  forcemeat 
from  cooked  veal,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Break  the  macaroni  into  even  lengths, 
boil  for  live  minutes,  and  drain  it; 
put  it  in  a jar  with  the  other  materials, 
milk  and  forcemeat  excepted.  The 
stock  should  be  boiling  when  added. 
Cook  until  the  stock  is  absorbed,  then 
add  thrf  milk  and  let  the  whole  simmer 
until  the  macaroni  is  tender  and  the 
moisture  absorbed.  Cut  the  forcemeat 
into  dice,  add  it  with  four  ounces  of 
sultana  raisins,  and  a little  curry 
powder  and  cayenne.  The  raisins  are 
to  be  first  stewed  in  a little  stock. 
Turn  all  into  a deep  dish,  dredge  with 
a mixture  of  bread-crumbs  and  curry 
powder,  and  brown  the  surface  well. 
Then  serve  as  it  is,  or  with  meat. 

Macaroni,  Leghorn.  — Re- 
quired : macaroni,  butter,  cheese,  sauce, 
tomato  puree  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

This  is  recommended  as  a most 
excellent  dish,  if  the  instructions  are 
carefully  followed.  Put  half  a pound 
of  macaroni  into  at  least  three  pints  of 
boiling  water  ; add  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  a morsel  of  butter  the  size  of 
a chestnut.  Boil  fast,  and  drain  .as 
soon  as  soft.  Then  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan, add  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  by 
degrees,  shaking  the  pan  as  it  melts ; 
then  put  in  two  ounces  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  half  a gill  of 
nice  white  sauce,  as  Bechamel.  Keep 
shaking  the  pan  until  the  contents  are 
thick  and  creamy,  then  arrange  the 
macaroni  in  a dish,  in  alternate  layers 
with  some  tomato  puree,  bottled  or 
fresh  ; the  top  and  bottom  layers  to  be 
macaroni.  Serve  very  hot. 

Note. — The  macaroni  must  not  be 
broken  up.  The  puree  should  be  hot 
and  nicely  seasoned. 

Macaroni  £t  la  Heine. — Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  curled  maca- 
roni, the  same  weight  of  rich  white 
English  cheese,  three  gills  pf  cream t 


two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d. 

Boil  the  macaroni  in  white  stock 
until  tender,  drain  it  and  season  with 
salt,  cayenne,  and  powdered  mace. 
Free  the  cheese  from  the  rind  and  the 
hard  part  adjoining,  and  cut  it  in  thin 
slices  ; dissolve  it  in  the  cream,  season 
it  like  the  macaroni,  then  add  the 
latter  and  toss  lightly  until  well  mixed. 
Turn  into  a dish  for  serving,  and  cover 
with  fine  crumbs  of  bread  that  have 
been  fried  a pale  colour  and  well  dried. 
Serve  very  hot. 

This  is  a rich  and  delicate  dish.  It 
is  often  varied  by  using  a mixture  of 
rich  white  sauce  and  cream,  then  the 
quantity  of  macaroni  may  be  reduced 
a little.  It  is  safer  to  heat  the  cream 
before  the  cheese  is  added,  to  avoid 
burning  ; a copper  pan  is  wanted  and 
the  heat  must  be  gentle.  The  cheese 
cannot  be  too  rich  for  this  ; it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  the  preparation  with  a 
poor  cheese. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn.— 

This  is  a cereal  of  world- wide  use,  and 
is  described  as  the  noblest  of  the 
grasses.  It  contains  less  nitrogenous 
matter  than  wheat,  but  is  richer  in 
mineral  matter,  and  owing  to  its  high 
percentage  of  fat  it  is  a suitable  food 
for  cold  weather.  Many  preparations 
of  the  grain  are  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  ear  is  called  a “ cob ; ” 
the  pearled  grains  are  “samp;”  the 
unripe  roasted  grains  are  known  as 
“ pop-corn ; ” broken  or  split  up,  it 
becomes  “hominy;  ” while  the  starch 
of  maize  is  termed  “ corn-flour,”  and  is 
used  as  a substitute  for  arrowroot.  In 
Italy  the  yellow  flour  of  maize  is  boiled 
in  water  and  flavoured  with  cheese ; 
this  is  known  as  “ polenta.”  This 
meal,  commonly  called  “ golden  maize 
meal  ” may  now  be  had  in  this  country 
at  about  twopence  per  pound ; it  is 
apt  to  become  musty,  and  only  enough 
for  immediate  requirements  should  be 
bought ; it  is  not  only  very  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  insects,  but  requires  to 
be  kept  in  a dry  place;  when  damp, 
th§  tiftvour  is  most  unpleasant.  Jt 
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can  be  used  in  60ups,  and  many 
vegetarian  disbes,  also  in  bread,  cakes, 
puddings,  &o.  [See  also  Corn-ilour, 
and  Hominy.) 

Maize  Porridge. — This  is  like- 
wise called  Suppawn.  Boiling  milk, 
water  or  broth  is  used  for  the  founda- 
tion, which  is  thickened  with  maize 
meal  in  the  way  that  wheatmeal  and 
oatmeal  are  used  in  England.  It 
forms  a good  strong  meal,  and  is 
thought  sufficient  as  a breakfast  or 
supper  dish  for  a man  to  work  hard 
upon.  [See  Hasty  Puddings.)  Maize 
may  be  used  with,  or  instead  of, 
wheaten  flour. 

Malted  Cereals.— At  the  out- 
set it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
method  here  detailed  has  nothing  in 
common  with  malt  extract,  or  foods 
malted  by  the  addition  of  that  agent. 
Our  object  is  simply  to  show  how 
cei'eals  of  all  sorts  can  be  made 
digestible  by  the  addition  of  malt  flour. 
And  without  in  any  way  disparaging 
liquid  preparations  of  malt  that  are 
either  taken  alone  or  added  to  food, 
we  have  it  on  very  high  authority 
that,  for  the  purpose  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, malt  flour  is  the  best  and 
most  active.  The  process  is  very 
simple ; but  certain  rules  must  be 
observed.  The  food  is  to  be  first 
thoroughly  cooked  before  the  malt  flour 
is  added,  and  the  temperature  must  not 
again  reach  boiling-point.  If  this  rule 
be  broken,  the  food  is  spoilt.  Take 
a dish  of  porridge,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration ; it  may  be  oatmeal,  hominy, 
or  wheaten,  or  any  other ; to  each 
quart,  after  the  cooking  is  finished,  and 
while  just  below  boiling-point,  add  a 
teaspoonful  oratrifle  over  of  malt  flour ; 
stir  it  in  well,  then  set  it  where  it  will 
keep  hot,  but  where  there  is  no  chance 
of  its  boiling.  The  malt  will  thin  it ; 
so,  if  liked  thick,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  this.  Gruel  of  all  sorts  may 
be  malted  in  this  way,  and  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  malt  to  add,  regard 
should  be  had  to  tho  amount  of  grain 
used  for  the  gruel,  rather  than  the 
pleasure  of  the  food  after  cooking ; 


thus,  a pint  of  gruel  that  had  been 
made  with  an  ounce  of  fine  oatmeal 
would  take  only  half  the  malt  the  same 
measure  of  porridge,  made  from  two 
ounces  of  meal,  would  require.  To  all 
sorts  of  farinaceous  or  cereal  puddings, 
the  malt  can  be  added  by  raising  the 
brown  skin  after  baking,  and  stirring 
it  in  carefully;  the  skin  is  replaced, 
and  the  pudding  left  to  stand  as  above 
directed.  There  is  no  need  to  render 
it  unsightly  if  proper  care  be  taken. 
Further  hints  and  recipes  are  given  in 
other  chapters.  ( See  Index.) 

Nouilles,  boiled  in  Milk.— 

Required  : nouilles  paste,  milk,  butter, 
and  adjuncts  as  below,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  dish.  Cost,  from  9d.  to 
Is.  on  an  average. 

Take  half  a pound  of  fresh  nouilles 
paste  in  strips  [see  page  546) ; brown  it 
in  a little  hot  butter  in  a stewpan,  then 
cover  with  milk,  and  let  it  cook  until 
soft,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  If 
for  a sweet  dish,  add  a little  sugar  and 
flavouring,  and  stir  in  two  or  three 
beaten  eggs  ; after  a few  minutes,  serve 
hot  and  do  not  boil  again.  Forasavoury 
dish,  to  go  to  table  with  any  delicate 
white  meat,  omit  the  sugar,  add  a dash 
of  salt,  pepper,  and  mace,  with  the  eggs, 
or  some  white  sauce  or  thickened  stock. 
Stir  very  lightly,  that  the  nouilles  may 
not  break. 

Nouilles  with  Ham.  — Re- 
quired : nouilles  paste,  stock,  butter, ham, 
cheese,  gravy,  and  toast.  Cost,  about 
Is.,  exclusive  of  gravy. 

Take  paste  as  above,  boil  it  in  light 
stock,  salted  a little,  for  ten  minutes; 
then  drain  it  and  put  it  in  a saucepan 
with  an  ounce  of  butter,  four  ounces  of 
cooked  ham  in  dice,  fat  and  lean  to- 
gether, and  two  ounces  of  grated  Par- 
mesan; add  boiling  brown  gravy  to 
moisten  well,  and,  after  a few  minutes’ 
simmering,  serve  in  a hot  dish  with 
buttered  toast  in  strips. 

Another  way. — This  is  an  Italian 
dish.  Add  to  the  foregoing  materials 
a sprig  each  of  parsley  and  borage, 
scalded  and  pounded,  with  two  an- 
chovies and  a sbalot ; these  should  bo 
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mixed  with  the  gravy  usod ; j ust  before 
serving,  put  in  the  yolk  of  a hard- 
boiled  egg  rubbed  through  a sieve. 

Oatmeal. — Oats  are  of  great  value 
as  food,  and  the  meal  may  be  made 
into  a largo  number  of  very  nourishing 
dishes.  Scotch  oatmeal  is  considered 
the  richest.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
its  being  a good  food  for  breakfast, 
both  for  children  and  adults  whom  it 
suits ; but  we  do  not  on  this  account 
agree  with  those  who  consider  that  it 
should  be  served  every  morning,  and 
that  no  breakfast  table  is  complete 
without  it  : for,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  we  believe  that  the  advan- 
tages of  changes  in  diet  are  many.  As 
to  the  time  for  cooking  oatmeal,  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  overcook  it.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  there  are  thousands  of 
families  who  from  custom,  or,  may  be, 
convenience  or  choice,  are  content  with 
the  often-advised  ten  or  twenty  min  utes’ 
simmering ; and  that  many  a hardy  Scot 
or  North  of  England  man  can  eat  and 
digest  it  when  only  mixed  with  boiling 
water.  But  dishes  of  this  sort  are  for 
the  few,  and  from  experience  we  know 
that  people  who  dare  not  venture  upon 
oatmeal  porridge  of  the  half- cooked 
type,  can  take  it  with  impunity  when 
reduced  almost  to  a jelly  ; and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  other  dishes  made 
from  the  same  grain.  Fine  oatmeal  is 
generally  made  into  gruel,  and  the 
coarse  or  medium  used  for  porridge 
and  other  dishes.  Oats  in  the  whole 
state  (called  groats)  are  much  liked  by 
some ; but  they  want  very  long  cooking. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  cooked 
or  “patent”  oatmeal  to  be  had;  they 
are  useful  when  a dish  is  wanted  in  a 
hurry,  or  when  the  coarser  forms  are 
not  found  palatable,  or  do  not  agree ; 
but  their  chief  uses  are  in  the  sick  room 
and  for  young  children.  Oatmeal  is 
spoiled  in  flavour  if  allowed  to  become 
damp,  and  it  should  be  bought  of  a 
thoroughly  reliable  dealer;  for  few 
foods  vary  more  in  quality.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  stone.  The 
best  will  be  the  cheapest.  Oatmeal 


enters  into  many  dishes  scattered 
through  this  work,  for  which  see  Index. 

Oatmeal  Porridge.— For  a very 
nice  and  easily  made  porridge,  take  a 
brown  stew-jar,  which  must  be  kept 
for  the  purpose,  or,  at  any  rate,  for 
sweet  dishes  only ; put  in  as  much 
water  as  may  be  required,  and  four 
ounces  of  medium  or  coarse  oatmeal  to 
each  quart.  Add  a good  pinch  of  salt, 
and  if  it  can  soak  for  a few  hours  all 
the  better.  Then  put  the  lid  on,  and 
give  it  two  or  three  hours  in  a gentle 
oven,  or  the  hob  will  do  after  it  reaches 
simmering-point.  It  will  keep  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  may  be  heated  as 
required  in  cold  weather;  we  do  not 
advise  that  it  be  kept  in  summer.  An 
improvement  on  this — as  the  stirring  is 
dispensed  with — consists  in  setting  the 
jar  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water. 
The  exact  thickness  is  best  regulated 
by  taste;  but,  on  an  average,  two 
ounces  of  meal  to  the  pint  of  water  is 
about  right.  When  only  cooked  for  a 
short  time,  more  meal  must  be  used, 
as  it  gets  thicker  by  being  cooked 
longer.  The  porridge  should  be  served 
on  hot  plates,  and  some  like  cold  milk 
with  it,  while  others  prefer  hot ; sugar 
or  treacle  is  also  required ; the  accom- 
paniments par  excellence  are  said  to  be 
honey  and  cream.  Buttermilk  is  less 
known,  but  a most  wholesome  addition. 

Another  way. — Have  ready  a sauce- 
pan of  fast-boiling  water,  with  a half 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  quart ; take  a 
porridge  stick  in  the  right  hand,  or  the 
handle  of  a large  wooden  spoon  is  a very 
goodmakeshift ; drop  in  the  meal  gradu- 
ally from  the  left  hand,  stirring  each 
portion  in  by  degrees,  and  avoiding 
lumps.  When  the  full  amount  is  in- 
corporated, put  the  lid  on,  and  only 
remove  it  when  the  porridge  needs 
Stirling ; if  burnt,  it  is  spoiled.  Wo 
advise  at  least  an  hour’s  cooking,  and 
more  will  improve  it ; but  if  preferred, 
it  can  be  served  in  half  an  hour ; then 
from  three  to  four  ounces  of  meal  to 
the  pint  is  needed. 

The  best  way,  we  think,  to  cook 
this  or  any  other  porridge  is  by  means 
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of  the  double  pan.  ( See  page  55C, 
Porridge,  General  Remarks  on.) 

Another  way. — Have  ready  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  boiling  water,  salted. 
Mix  the  oatmeal  (which  may  he  coarse 
or  medium,  as  preferred)  with  cold 
water  to  a paste ; add  some  of  the 
boiling  water  and  stir  well,  then 
pour  it  into  the  boiling  pot  gradually, 
stirring  all  the  time,  and  cook  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Serve  with  any  of  the 
usual  adjuncts.  Porridge  so  prepared 
has  a very  good  flavour,  and  is  smoother 
than  when  the  meal  is  simply  sprinkled 
into  the  boiling  water.  It  is  further 
improved  if  the  meal  and  cold  water  are 
blended  an  horn-  or  two  before  cooking, 
and  if  two  hours’  boiling  be  allowed. 

Oatmeal,  Stewed.  — Attention 
is  called  to  this,  as  it  may  take  the 
place  of  ordinary  porridge  as  a break- 
fast dish,  where  sweet  foods  are  not 
liked,  though  it  is  equally  suited  for  a 
dinner  dish.  A jar  or  double  pan 
should  be  used  for  making  it.  Allow 
half  a pound  of  coarse  oatmeal  to  two 
quarts  of  vegetable  stock ; soak  for 
some  hours,  and  cook  from  three  to  four 
hours.  Any  herbs  can  be  added,  or  a 
little  curry  powder,  or  a spoonful  of 
sauce  or  ketchup,  or  a fried  onion  or 
two.  Pepper  and  salt  should  be  added 
to  suit  the  palate,  and  the  stew  served 
hot.  ( See  Digestible  Cheese  Dishes 
and  Malted  Cereals.) 

A small  proportion  of  sago  or  tapioca 
gives  smoothness  to  this. 

Pilau. — The  pilau  or  pilaff  of  the 
Orientals  has  been  described  as  the 
analogue  of  the  Italian  risotto.  The 
basis  is  rice  boiled  in  some  sort  of  broth 
or  stock,  and  the  dish  is  generally 
popular.  The  pilau  of  the  Turks  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
“ Wash  well  six  ounces  of  East  Indian 
rice,  and  boil  in  a pint  of  water  for  five 
minutes  at  the  most.  Then  throw  it 
into  a colander  that  it  may  thoroughly 
drain.  Next  place  it  in  a stewpan 
with  an  ounce  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  stirring  well,  and  adding  by 
degrees  half  a pint  of  good  fowl  broth. 
After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  it 


should  be  properly  done,  turning  out 
with  the  grains  separate.  It  is  to  he 
served  perfectly  hot.  The  foregoing 
is  a true  pilau  ; but  additions  may  he 
made  of  the  meat  of  the  fowl,  of  thin 
slices  of  bacon,  or  grated  beef  or  ham, 
of  a little  curry  powder,  of  chutney,  of 
fried  onions,  mushrooms,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
it  can  also  be  made  with  beef  and  veal 
broth,  and  treated  as  above ; but  in 
none  of  these  forms  could  it  be  regarded 
as  the  true  Oriental  dish.” 

Pilau,  Arabian.?  — Required : 
mutton,  stock,  rice,  butter,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  exclusive 
of  garnish. 

This  is  a much  more  substantial  dish 
than  the  foregoing ; in  fact,  it  is  a 
savoury  stew.  About  two  pounds  of 
neck  of  mutton,  a quart  of  well-seasoned 
stock,  half  a pound  of  Patna  rice,  and 
two  ounces  of  butter  will  make  a good- 
sized  dish.  The  meat  is  first  freed  from 
fat,  and  stewed  in  the  stock  until  done. 
Then  the  rice  and  butter  are  put  in  the 
stock  and  cooked  gently.  The  meat  is 
fried  brown  in  butter,  and  added  at  the 
time  of  serving.  Sometimes  forcemeat 
balls,  rings  of  onion,  fried  very  dry, 
and  hard-boiled  eggs  are  used  to  garnish 
the  dish. 

Pilau,  Indian.— Required  : mut- 
ton or  lamb,  onions,  butter,  rice,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s. 

This  is  recommended  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  rice  dishes.  Take  three 
pounds  of  lamb  or  mutton,  cut  it  in 
neat  joints,  and  chop  up  three  large 
onions ; fry  the  onions  in  three  ounces 
of  butter  with  a chopped  mango ; a 
pickled  one  will  do,  or  four  ounces  of 
sultana  raisins  can  be  used.  Add  a dash 
of  garlic  and  the  meat,  with  a sprinkling 
of  curry  powder,  and  stir  for  half  an 
hour  over  a gentlo  fire.  While  this  is 
going  on,  the  rice  is  to  be  cooking  in 
another  vessel.  This  is  done  by  boiling 
it  in  stock  until  nearly  done,  then 
draining  and  drying  it  and  frying  it 
brown  in  butter.  About  half  a pound 
of  rice  (Patna)  will  serve  for  the  above 
quantity  of  meat.  The  stock  the  rice 
I is  boiled  in  comes  in  for  soup.  Aftei 
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browning  the  rice,  season  it  with  lemon 
or  lime  juice,  powdered  herbs,  and 
spice.  For  the  richest  pilaus  some 
cream  is  put  with  it.  Lay  half  the 
rice  on  a dish,  put  the  meat  over, 
squeeze  a lemon  on  it,  then  cover  with 
the  remainder  of  the  rice,  and  serve 
without  a moment’s  delay. 

A chicken  may  be  used  in  just  the 
same  way.  Curry  powder  can  be 
omitted,  and  saffron  and  cayenne  used. 
In  either  case  the  dish  must  be  well 
seasoned. 

Polenta. — The  maize  meal  that  is 
sold  in  Italy,  and  sent  to  various  parts 
from  that  country,  goes  by  the  name 
of  polenta.  Semolina'  is  often  used  for 
the  preparations  that  go  by  this  name. 

Polenta,  a l’ltalienne.— Boil 
a quart  of  milk,  add  a teaspoonful 
of  salt;  drop  in  by  degrees,  stirring 
all  the  time,  as  much  golden  maize 
meal  as  will  make  it  quite  thick.  Stir 
and  boil  until  smooth.  If  properly 
made,  this  will  look  like  the  English 
hasty  pudding.  Add  an  ounce  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  turn  into  a buttered 
mould,  and  bake  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
This  is  extremely  nourishing,  very 
cheap,  and  very  nice.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Another  way. — This  will  be  preferred 
by  those  who  do  not  like  the  flavour 
of  Indian  meal ; though  it  is  likely 
that  the  dislike  arises  from  their  having- 
tasted  it  for  the  first  time  in  a stale 
condition.  Boil  a quart  of  milk  with 
four  ounces  of  semolina  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Stir  nearly  all  the  time ; 
if  burnt,  it  is  spoiled.  Pour  it  in  a 
plain  mould,  and  let  it  set ; then  turn 
out  and  cut  in  slices,  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.  Now  butter  a 
mould  ; pour  in  a little  clarified  butter, 
then  grated  Parmesan,  then  a layer  of 
the  semolina.  Go  on  in  this  order 
until  the  paste  is  used  up ; the  dish  or 
mould  should  be  nearly  full.  At  tho 
top  put  a thick  layer  of  cheese,  then 
more  butter,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  to  a bright  brown,  about  half  an 
hour.  Turn  out,  and  send  grated 
cheese  to  tho  table,  and,  if  liked,  brown 
gravy  in  addition ; but  it  is  so  good  in 


itself,  that  many  consider  that  it 
requires  neither. 

Polenta,  Moulded.— This  is  to 
eat  with  meat,  in  the  way  that  the 
English  serve  Yorkshire  pudding.  Pre- 
pare the  meal  as  in  the  first  recipe 
above,  allowing  about  four  ounces  for 
a pint  of  milk.  When  it  has  boiled 
well,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
beat  in  an  ounce  of  butter.  Bake  in  a 
greased  mould  for  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour,  according  to  tho  depth  of  mould. 
These  dishes  may  be  cheapened  for 
family  use,  and  will  be  found  very  nice, 
by  using  clarified  fat  instead  of  butter. 
A variation  of  this  is  made  with  a 
mixture  of  maize  meal  and  cooked  rice. 
Send  to  table  in  slices  if  the  mould 
is  deep ; in  squares,  if  a shallow  one. 
Cost,  about  4d. 

Porridge,  General  Remarks 

on. — Under  their  separate  headings 
we  have  given  the  recipes  for  the 
concoction  of  porridge ; we  here  add 
a few  remarks  that  may  enable  the  in- 
experienced housekeeper  to  present  the 
various  sorts  at  table  in  somewhat  novel 
forms ; by  taking  a little  trouble,  dishes 
of  this  kind  may  be  made  more  agree- 
able and  wholesome  than  they  are  as  a 
rule.  First,  the  utensil.  This  seems 
the  place  to  sound  the  praises  of  the 
“double  saucepan”  or  porridge-pan. 
These  are  of  block  tin  usually;  but  they 
are  made  with  copper  bottoms  both  to 
the  inner  and  outer  pans,  and  are  well 
worth  the  extra  sum  charged.  Most 
of  the  leading  gas-stove  makers  have  a 
good  selection  of  such  goods,  or  any 
tinman  will  make  one ; one  of  poor 
material  is  worthless,  as  it  is  soon  worn 
out  where  porridge  is  a standing  dish. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  stew- 
jar  ; and  another  first-rate  cooking 
medium  is  to  be  found  in  a recently 
introduced  article,  made  of  oarthenware, 
with  a metal  handle.  It  is  to  be  had 
in  various  sizes,  is  most  inexpensive, 
fits  into  oi’dinary  saucepans  on  the 
glue-pot  principle,  and  may  bo  had  of 
ironmongers  everywhere.  Food  cooked 
in  these  vessels  can  neither  burn  nor 
boil  over,  and  no  stirring  is  needed; 
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and  anything  that  obviates  this  comes 
as  a boon  to  the  busy  housekeeper.  The 
cleanliness  of  any  vessel  is  of  primary 
importance.  Many  a child  loathes 
porridge  through  life  by  reason  of  the 
burnt  or  “ foreign  ” flavour  imparted 
by  cooking  in  a pan  that  has  only 
been  imperfectly  washed.  To  ring  the 
changes  on  porridge  is  very  easy  in 
houses  where  forethought  is  the  rule ; 
and  those  who  find  that  the  plate  of 
porridge  palls — as  it  will  sometimes — 
upon  the  appetite  of  the  child,  will  do 
well  to  try  the  effect  of  a dish  of  stewed 
apples  or  oranges,  or  one  of  dates  or 
figs,  as  an  accompaniment.  Raisins, 
too,  are  excellent,  and  a glance  at  our 
chapter  on  Fruit  will  suggest  other 
dishes.  Then,  it  is  a simple  matter  to 
alter  the  flavour  byT  the  aid  of  some 
such  food  as  chestnut  flour  or  banana 
flour ; the  latter  is  too  sweet  to  be  agree- 
able to  many  people  when  made  into 
porridge  of  itself;  but  as  a sweetening 
medium  it  is  very  nice.  Then  there  is 
buttermilk;  many  country  residents 
might  indulge  in  this  ; it  is  to  be  used 
in  place  of  water,  and  is  considered 
very  wholesome,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  oatmeal ; skim  milk,  too, 
so  often  given  over  entirely  to  the  pigs, 
is  a valuable  porridge  basis ; or  either 
may  be  served  with  the  porridge. 

Some  may  contend  that  such  varia- 
tions are  not  necessary,  and  that 
children  ought  to  eat  whatever  is  good, 
or  pronounced  good  for  them  by  their 
elders.  So  far  so  good;  but  never  is 
fruit  more  enjoyable  than  at  breakfast, 
and  never  is  it  more  wholesome ; there- 
fore the  expenditure  is  amply  justified ; 
while  it  is  agreed  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  that  food  that  is 
eaten  with  a relish  is  more  beneficial 
than  that  which  is  “forced”  down; 
and  no  one  can  object  to  the  use  of 
such  harmless  zest-givers  as  we  have 
enumerated. 

As  to  the  “savoury”  porridges, 
their  name  might  indeed  be  legion ; 
from  salt  and  pepper  upwards,  hardly 
anything  in  the  way  of  savoury  con- 
diments comes  amiss.  It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  very  often  that  a 


child  will  eat  anything  sweet;  but 
where  distaste  for  sugar  exists,  a 
porridge  to  which  a spoonful  of  gravy 
from  a joint  or  a little  savoury  stock 
has  been  added,  will  frequently  be 
relished  when  a sweet  one  would  be 
left  upon  the  plate. 

Lastly,  the  time  of  year  ought  to 
regulate  to  some  extent  the  food  chosen. 
The  oatmeal  or  maize  dishes  of  the 
winter  may,  with  advantage,  give  place 
to  lighter  fare  when  warm  weather  sets 
in ; rizine,  fiorador,  coralline,  and  many 
other  foods  of  modern  introduction 
furnish  a pleasant  change,  while  we 
have  always  with  us  hominy,  barley, 
and  rice  to  fall  back  upon.  It  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  more 
starchy  and  constipating  the  grain 
chosen,  the  greater  the  need  of  the 
fruit  as  a counteractive. 

Rice. — This  is  a native  of  India, 
and  is  also  grown  in  China  and  the 
East  generally,  as  well  as  America  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Carolina 
rice  is  large,  and  generally  the  dearest, 
from  4d.  to  5d.  per  pound ; it  is  used 
for  such  dishes  as  puddings,  casseroles, 
&c.,  when  the  liquid  is  intended  to  bo 
absorbed.  For  curries,,  or  when  the 
rice  is  required  dry,  Patna  is  the  sort 
to  use  : this  is  long  and  white,  a trifle 
cheaper  than  Carolina  usually,  hut  the 
finest  kinds  are  the  same  price.  Then 
there  are  Italian  and  Japanese  rice, 
both  a little  cheaper  than  the  last 
named : with  some,  Japanese  rice  is 
the  favourite,  as  it  is  said  to  he  the 
most  nutritious  of  all  the  varieties. 
Rangoon  and  Java  are  the  cheapest 
sorts ; they  cost  2d.  or  less  per  pound. 
Both  answer  well  for  cheap  soups  and 
other  dishes;  so  does  broken  rice, 
which  is  still  cheaper,  but  needs  very 
careful  washing.  Rice  is  said  to  form 
the  main  food  of  one-third  the  human 
race.  Alone,  however,  it  is  not  a 
perfect  food,  being  deficient  in  flesh 
formers,  and  very  poor  in  mineral 
matter ; to  the  latter  fact  is  attributed 
the  difficulty  with  which  some  persons 
digest  rice.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is 
considered  very  easy  of  digestion  in. 
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most  cases  ; nevertheless,  many  persons 
find  that  when  consumed  in  a plainly 
boiled  state  it  causes  discomfort,  and 
that  this  is  less  marked  when  condi- 
ments of  some  sort  are  added.  This 
seems  to  justify  the  opinion  that  in 
such  cases  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
inert  properties  of  the  grain,  and  that 
any  food  adjuncts  that  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  mineral  matter  are  decided 
improvements.  Rice  has  constipating 
properties,  and  its  value  in  dysentery 
and  all  kindred  disorders  is  well  known. 
In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  people 
other  than  the  dwellers  in  tropical 
climates,  fat  in  some  form,  with  a little 
nitrogenous  food,  is  needed  to  make  a 
dish  of  rice  complete.  Butter,  cheese, 
bacon,  &c.,  may  all  he  employed  to 
give  variety  to,  and  increase  the  feed- 
ing value  of,  the  dish.  When  bought 
in  quantities  rice  needs  careful  storage 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects  ; it 
also  requires  most  thorough  washing, 
and  for  puddings,  or  whenever  it  is  to 
absorb  the  liquid,  it  is  a vast  improve- 
ment to  soak  it.  ( See  also  Rice  a la 
Chicago.)  Steamed  rice  is  not  we  think 
much  known  in  this  country  ; but  it  is 
very  superior  to  boiled  rice  for  many 
purposes;  besides,  there  is  less  loss  of 
nourishment.  It  has  been  many  times 
said,  probably  with  truth,  that  when 
rice  is  boiled  and  the  water  drained 
off,  the  water  contains  the  larger  share 
of  nutriment.  Many  recipes  for  dishes 
of  rice  will  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  this  work. 

In  some  of  our  recipes  the  words 
“ rice  boiled  as  for  curry,  but  in  stock 
instead  of  water,”  occur  ; in  such  cases 
we  advise  the  blanching  of  the  rice  first 
in  water,  as  detailed  in  Rice,  Blanched. 
It  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  stock, 
which  should  be  clear,  although  it  need 
not  be  clarified.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  unless  the  stock  is  afterwards 
used  for  soups,  &c.,  the  process  is  a 
very  wasteful  one.  When  boiled  in 
fish  stock,  for  fish  curries,  take  care  to 
skim  the  stock,  and  add  rather  more 
than  the  usual  allowance  of  lemon 
juice,  that  the  rice  may  not  suffer  in 
colour.  (See  Pilau,  page  555.) 


Rice,  Andalusian. — Required  : 
oil  or  butter,  rice,  meat  or  poultry, 
tomatoes,  onions,  lemons,  and  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  if  meat  is 
used ; more  if  poultry. 

This  dish,  which  is  one  very 
commonly  served  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, is  valued  as  a tonic  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  is  also  recom- 
mended as  a preventative  of  intestinal 
indisposition  : it  is  peculiar,  but  the 
taste  for  it  is  an  easily-acquired  one. 
Warm  in  a saucepan  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  best  olive-oil  or  fresh  butter. 
Throw  in  half  a pound  of  picked  rice, 
and  one  pound  or  one  pound  and  a half 
of  veal  or  poultry  flesh,  cut  into  neat 
squares.  Add  half  a pint  of  tomato 
sauce,  or  three  or  four  fresh  tomatoes, 
one  or  two  chopped  onions,  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  a pinch  of 
powdered  saffron,  and  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  cayenne.  In  Spain  a clove  of 
garlic  is  always  added.  Stir  these 
ingredients  into  the  wrarm  oil,  and  let 
them  stew  gently  for  ten  minutes ; 
pour  over  them  a pint  of  stock  or  water, 
cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  its 
contents  simmer  gently  until  the  rice 
has  absorbed  the  liquor.  Throw  the 
whole  into  a heated  strainer  for  a 
minute,  to  drain  off  any  oil  that  may  he 
left,  and  pile  the  rice,  which  will  be 
a bright  yellow  colour,  upon  a hot 
dish.  Hold  a red-hot  shovel  or  sala- 
mander over  the  top  for  a minute  or 
two  to  brown  the  surface,  and  send 
the  dish  to  table  with  cut  lemons,  that 
each  guest  may  squeeze  a little  juice 
over  his  plate.  The  time  for  cooking 
depends  upon  the  sort  of  meat  used ; 
about  an  hour  and  a quarter  is  the 
average.  Any  cold  meat  may  be  used 
up  thus;  the  rice  should  cook  until 
nearly  done  before  the  meat  is  added. 
It  will  be  found  very  savoury. 

Rice, Blanched. —After  washing 
in  the  ordinary  way,  put  the  rice  in 
a saucepan,  cover  it  with  cold  water 
and  bring  it  to  the  boil  slowly ; a 
little  salt  should  be  added.  Strain  it 
and  rinse  with  clean  cold  water ; it  is 
then  ready  to  cook  in  any  desired 
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manner.  We  need  scarcely  point  out 
that  this  takes  away  some  of  the  nutri- 
ment, hut  it  ensures  that  desideratum 
— whiteness — for  delicate  dishes. 

Rice,  Boiled  Plainly.— This 
can  go  to  table  with  meat,  bacon,  or 
fish.  Wash  and  soak  the  rice  in  the 
water  or  stock  in  which  it  is  to  be 
cooked,  allowing  about  a pint  of  liquid 
to  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rice.  Bring 
to  the  boil,  and  let  it  boil  rather  quickly 
for  a few  minutes,  then  let  it  swell  and 
simmer  only  until  done.  It  will  take 
an  hour  or  longer,  and  all  moisture 
should  'be  absorbed.  More  stock  may 
be  required,  but  should  be  put  in  little 
by  little.  Greasy  stock  is  best  for  this ; 
or  a bit  of  any  fat  can  be  put  in  with 
ordinary  stock  or  water ; it  is  a wise 
precaution  to  grease  the  bottom  of  the 
saucepan.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  serve  hot.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  mode  of  boiling  rice  is  economical, 
as  nothing  is  strained  off.  When  to 
serve  with  fish,  a fish  stock  is  best  for 
the  boiling,  and  various  additions  in 
the  way  of  seasoning  may  be  put  in, 
according  to  the  dish  it  is  to  accompany. 
Just  as  it  is  it  makes  a tasty  meal  for 
children,  if  some  fried  onions  or  any- 
thing of  a similar  nature  be  added ; a 
little  cheese  is  also  a good  addition. 
Cold  vegetables  of  all  sorts  can  be 
chopped  and  stirred  in  for  economy’s 
sake  in  a very  plain  dish. 

Note.— By  using  milk,  the  rice  can 
be  served  as  a sweet — a little  sugar  and 
spice  being  added  towards  the  end ; a 
bit  of  butter  improves  it. 

Rice,  Boiled,  Savoury.— By 

cooking  the  rice  in  the  above  way  it 
may  be  readily  converted  into  tasty 
savouries  at  little  cost.  A stock  well 
flavoured  with  onions  or  celery  can  be 
used,  and  a tablespoonful  or  so  of 
chutney  be  added  to  a pound  of  rice  ; 
any  remnants  of  bacon  also  go  well  with 
this.  A sprinkling  of  saffron  shreds 
gives  colour  to  a dish  of  rice,  and  some 
mixed  hot  pickles  may  be  put  in  to 
flavour.  A grated  carrot  and  an  ounce 
or  two  of  sultana  raisins  will  improve 
the  dish  for  those  wTho  like  mild  com- 


pounds. They  are  to  be  put  in  at  first, 
and  the  whole  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper.  A dash  of  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar  and  a little  browning  gives 
another  simple  dish.  A tin  of  mush- 
rooms and  their  liquor  to  a pound  of 
rice  result  in  a nice  dish ; or  a few 
fried  fresh  mushrooms  are  better. 
Cost,  variable ; from  3d.  to  Gd.  for  a 
good-sized  dish,  exclusive  of  mush- 
rooms. ( See  Rice  Borders,  page  560.) 

Rice  Boiled  for  Cold  Savoury 
Dishes. — This  is  intended  solely  for 
use  as  an  adj  unct  to  ornamental  dishes ; 
tongues,  pressed  beef,  and  similar 
savouries  may  be  sent  to  table  on 
blocks  of  it,  and  it  also  answers  well 
for  borders  and  fancy  shapes  for  the 
dishing  of  cold  entrees.  In  any  case 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  eaten.  First 
wash  and  blanch  the  rice ; if  these  are 
neglected,  instead  of  looking  white 
when  done,  it  will  be  a dirty  putty 
colour.  Put  it  in  a delicately  clean 
stewpan  of  copper  or  steel,  cover  it 
with  cold  water,  bring  to  the  boil  very 
gently,  then  let  it  cook  until  dry  ; care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  burn. 
If  more  convenient,  it  can  be  cooked  in 
a slow  oven,  the  pan  being  set  in  a tin 
of  water.  About  two  and  a half  hours 
will  be  wanted  for  a pound  of  rice,  and 
now  and  again  a very  little  water  is  to 
be  put  in,  but  not  at  the  end  of  the 
cooking.  While  hot,  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  to  a smooth  paste,  and  then 
work  it  a little  with  the  hands ; they 
will  need  moistening  with  cold  water, 
and  a marble  slab  or  flat  dish  is  better 
than  a board  for  the  operation.  Next 
lay  the  rice  on  a clean  soft  napkin,  fold 
it  over,  and  press  out  any  moisture ; 
then  press  it  into  any  plain  moulds,  or 
stewpans  answer  equally  well ; either 
will  need  a rub  over  with  oil  or  butter 
first.  Then  leave  under  pressure  to 
cool,  and  use  as  required.  (See  the 
chapter  on  Garnishes.)  In  hot 
weather,  or  if  the  rice  is  wanted  to  set 
quickly,  add  a small  quantity  of 
dissolved  gelatine  to  it  before  mould- 
ing. To  save  trouble  and  time  in 
pounding,  the  rice  is  sometimes  passed 
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through  a sieve  or  potato  masher 
first. 

Rice,  Boiling  for  Curries. — 

To  boil  rice  properly,  so  that  each 
grain  is  distinct  and  the  rice  tender 
without  being  broken,  certainly  re- 
quires care,  hut  it  is  not  the  difficult  or 
mysterious  process  that  some  seem  to 
imagine  it.  First  wash  the  rice  in 
several  lots  of  cold  water  until  it 
ceases  to  look  cloudy.  Patna  rice  is 
the  kind  to  use.  It  will  look  nicer  if 
blanched,  hut  this  is  not  always  neces- 
sary, though  when  it  is  done  it  must 
he  remembered  that  the  rice  will  boil 
in  less  time  afterwards.  (See  Rice, 
Blanched.)  For  each  quarter  pound 
of  rice  have  ready  a saucepan  with  at 
least  a quart  of  boiling  water  in,  and  a 
larger  quantity  is  better  still.  Add  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  this  is  to 
whiten  it ; and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  this  raises  the  temperature-  of  the 
water.  Drop  in  the  rice  and  let  it  boil 
for  about  thirteen  minutes,  or  a trifle 
over  or  under  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  rice ; the  way  to  test  it  is  to 
take  a grain  between  the  thumb  and 
finger ; it  should  be  tender  but  not 
smash  up ; after  a little  experience  its 
appearance  will  indicate  the  moment 
for  straining.  When  this  point  is 
reached,  strain  the  rice  through  a 
colander,  and  pour  a little  cold  water 
over  to  separate  the  grains.  Many 
prefer  to  use  hot  water,  as  the  rice 
takes  so  long  to  re-heat  after  the  cold 
treatment ; and  it  answers  nearly  as 
well.  Shake  the  colander  well,  and 
pass  a fork  lightly  through  the  rice  a 
few  times.  Take  care  not  to  break  it. 
To  finish  it  off,  several  ways  are  open. 
A good  one  is  to  set  the  colander  on  a 
plate,  and  crumple  an  old  soft  cloth 
lightly  on  the  top  to  absorb  the  steam ; 
then  set  it  on  the  plate-rack'  or  in  a 
meat-screen,  or  anywhere,  for  it  to  dry 
thoroughly  and  gradually.  A plan 
better  liked  by  some  is  to  butter  a 
saucepan  and  turn  the  rice  into  it,  and 
set  it  on  the  hot-plate  with  the  lid  half 
on— though  we  think  there  is  nothing 
like  a cloth — to  swell  and  dry.  The 
rice  may  be  left  for  an  hour  or  two, 


or  it  may  be  got  ready  some  time  in 
advance,  _ as  it  can  be  re-heated  by 
putting  it  between  two  soup  plates 
over  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
will  take  but  a few  minutes.  In  order 
that  this  may  present  a nice  appearance, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  all  discoloured 
grains  be  picked  out. 

We  may  mention  that  we  have  seen 
directions  for  soaking  rice  for  two  hours 
before  boiling  it  for  curry ; but  straight 
from  the  washing  water  to  the  cooking 
pot  is  the  motto  of  the  majority,  and 
that  we  have  found  to  be  the  best. 
F or  rice  that  is  to  soak  up  the  liquid, 
the  soaking  is  advisable,  but  not  when 
dryness  is  to  be  the  main  feature. 

Rice  Border  for  Hot  Sa- 
vouries.— There  are  many  ways  of 
making  these  borders;  some  of  them 
are  very  troublesome,  for  which  written 
instructions  would  be  of  little  use,  and 
others  are  far  from  economical ; we  give, 
therefore,  such  as  may  be  prepared  by 
any  intelligent  cook,  and  which  are  as 
little  trouble  as  is  consistent  with  the 
class  of  dish.  First  wash  and  blanch 
the  rice,  which  should  be  best  Carolina ; 
put  it  to  boil  in  white  stock,  adding  a 
quart  to  a pound  of  rice ; put  in  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  cover  the  rice 
with  a buttered  paper ; a copper  stew- 
pan  is  best,  the  heat  is  more  evenly 
sustained.  Cook  softly,  adding  more 
stock  now  and  then,  but  by  the  time 
the  rice  is  done,  it  must  all  be  absorbed 
and  the  rice  dry ; it  is  a good  plan  to 
take  off  the  lid  and  paper  towards  the 
end  of  the  cooking,  for  if  the  rice  is 
left  wet,  the  dish  is  sure  to  be  a failure. 
Then  pound  it  or  sieve  it,  or  beat  it 
to  a paste  with  a large  wooden  spoon. 
Supposing  a pound  of  rice  to  have 
heen  used,  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  a little  suitable  seasoning;  for 
instance,  if  for  a delicate  mince  of 
poultry  or  fish,  the  seasoning  must  be 
adapted  to  it ; if  for  a dark  mince,  a 
brown  stock  (such  as  Nos.  6,  7,  or  8) 
should  be  used  for  cooking  the  rice, 
and  the  seasoning  may  be  in  increased 
proportion.  When  the  rice  and  eggs 
are  cool,  take  a border  mould,  round  or 
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oval,  plain  or  fancy,  as  required,  or  as 
convenient.  It  must  be  most  carefully 
buttered  in  every  part ; tbe  best  way 
is  to  put  in  some  clarified  butter,  and 
turn  the  mould  round  and  round,  and 
then  pour  out  all  the  spare  butter ; 
then  dip  a paste-brush  in  the  butter, 
and  go  over  the  mould  in  every  part ; 
by  treating  the  mould  as  first  described, 
the  comers  get  a fair  share  of  the 
butter.  Press  the  rice  in,  and  bake  as 
long  as  is  necessary  to  give  a golden 
brown  surface  and  to  make  it  firm 
enough  to  turn  out.  The  moulds  are 
shown  in  the  chapter  on  Garnishes. 
But  it  may  happen  that  a mould  is 
not  available ; then  take  two  cake-tins, 
one,  say,  7,  and  the  other  5 inches  in 
diameter.  By  putting  one  inside  the 
other,  and  filling  the  space  with  the 
rice,  a border  an  inch  wide  is  obtained. 
The  inside  of  the  large  tin,  and  the 
outside  of  the  small  tin,  must  be 
buttered,  and  the  inner  tin  must  be 
carefully  removed.  F or  a wider  border, 
the  inner  tin  must  be  smaller.  The 
quantity  of  rice  given  would  be  enough 
for  a very  large  mould ; but  it  will  bo 
a guide  to  proportions  for  a medium- 
sized one.  Sometimes  the  mould  is 
sprinkled  with  fine  bread-crumbs  after 
buttering,  for  brown  dishes.  All  sorts 
of  rich  ragouts,  minces,  &c.,  are  served 
in  these  borders. 

!Rice  Borders  for  Hot 
Sweets. — The  mode  of  preparation 
is  the  same  as  the  above,  but  milk  is 
used  in  place  of  stock,  and  less  butter 
is  needed;  it  is  a good  plan  to  just 
butter  the  bottom  of  the  pan  to  pre- 
vent the  rice  sticking.  In  place  of  four 
yolks,  two  whole  eggs  can  be  used ; 
the  border  should  be  more  delicately 
baked  for  this.  Sometimes  the  rice  is 
left  in  the  mould  to  set,  then,  after 
turning  out,  is  brushed  over  with  warm 
butter,  and  baked  on  a copper  sheet. 
In  this  way  it  can  be  watched,  and  as 
soon  as  hot  through  and  dark  enough, 
it  should  be  served.  The  various  uses 
of  this  are  given  in  later  chapters. 

Rice,  Browned.  — This  is  the 
dish  referred  to  many  times  in  this 


work;  it  is  appetising  in  appearance 
as  well  as  taste.  Patna  rice,  boiled  as 
for  curry,  is  wanted ; it  must  be  left 
to  get  cold.  Then  take  a baking-tin 
and  butter  it  a little,  put  the  rice  in  a 
thin  layer,  and  bake  it  in  the  oven  to 
a golden  brown,  turning  it  about  to 
colour  equally.  It  must  not  get  dry ; 
but  only  as  much  butter  as  is  needed 
to  keep  it  from  burning  is  to  be  used. 
This  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  class 
of  dishes  above  referred  to.  If  boiled 
in  stock,  the  rice  is  nicer.  Cost,  about 
4d.  for  a dish  of  half  a pound.  (See 
Rice  Casserole  below.) 

Rice  Casserole.— This  differs 
from  a border  by  reason  of  its  having 
a bottom,  and,  in  some  dishes,  a lid  also. 
The  word  means,  as  here  used,  a case. 
The  rice  is  prepared  as  for  a border, 
then  a mould  is  filled  with  it;  or  a 
better  way,  because  less  wasteful,  is  to 
line  the  mould  only,  and  put  a piece  of 
bread  in  to  fill  up  the  middle;  more 
rice  is  put  on  the  top,  and  a mark  made 
with  a fluted  cutter  if  for  a fancy  mould, 
or  with  a plain  one  if  a plain  mould : 
the  latter  are  the  easier,  though  less 
effective.  The  part  marked  forms  the 
lid  when  baked,  and  must  be  cut  out 
with  great  care,  and  the  bread  removed. 
The  hollow  is  then  filled  with  a mince 
of  some  rich  savoury  kind.  The  rice  is 
sometimes  scooped  out,  so  as  to  leave  a 
very  thin  wall  all  round ; but  it  should 
always  be  fairly  thick  to  start  with, 
or  is  liable  to  break : it  need  not  be 
wasted,  as  there  are  endless  ways  of 
using  it  up.  A very  useful  mould  to 
use  for  casseroles  is  the  one  illustrated 
under  Raised  Pies  in  a later  chapter, 
and  the  directions  there  given  for  the 
pies  will  enable  the  reader  to  apply  it 
to  this  and  other  purposes ; speaking 
broadly,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
casserole  is  more  difficult  and  less 
useful  than  a border  of  rice. 

If  the  cover  is  not  put  on,  the  top 
is  generally  garnished  nicely;  details 
given  under  Vol-au- Vents  and  other 
dishes  in  Pastry  apply  equally  to  this 
class  of  casserole. 

Rice  & la  Chicago, — Required  • 
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rice,  seasoning,  stock,  and  an  onion  as 
below.  Cost,  about  5d. 

Take  half  a pound  of  good  rice, wash 
it  and  pick  out  all  faulty  grains.  Put 
a gallon  of  water  in  a saucepan,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a large  onion, 
previously  scalded ; then  bring  the 
water  to  the  boil.  Put  the  rice  in  a 
thin  cloth,  drop  it  cautiously  in  the 
saucepan  to  form  a bag,  but  it  must 
not  touch  the  water.  Put  the  lid  on, 
which,  as  the  edges  of  the  cloth  are 
outside,  will  fit  well.  Let  the  water 
boil  fast  until  the  rice  is  tender,  then 
turn  it  into  a clean  saucepan,  and  add 
a teaspoonful  each  of  mixed  mustard, 
grated  horse  radish,  chopped  parsley, 
and  lemon  juice.  Chop  the  onion 
from  the  boiling  water,  add  it  with  a 
gill  of  brown  meat  stock,  thickened 
with  a heaping  teaspoonful  of  baked 
flour.  Stir  for  a few  minutes,  pile  on 
a hot  dish,  and  send  to  table  with  beef 
or  veal. 

We  call  attention  to  this  recipe,  as 
it  is  a very  good  way  of  cooking  the 
rice,  which  is  practically  steamed ; 
thus  prepared,  it  is  very  handy  for  con- 
version into  rice  cakes  and  other  little 
snacks  ; or  the  rice  can  go  to  table  as 
a sweet  or  savoury.  In  the  first  case 
no  addition  beyond  salt  must  be  made 
to  the  water.  This  method  hails  from 
Chicago. 

Rice,  Curried.— For  a plain  dish, 
the  rice  may  be  boiled  to  absorb  the 
stock  (See  Rice,  Boiled  Plainly)  ; to 
each  pint  or  so,  after  cooking,  add  a 
fried  onion  and  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
paste  or  powder  ( see  Curries),  and 
simmer  for  a short  time.  For  a better 
dish,  take  rice  boiled  for  curry,  and 
mix  it  with  a small  quantity  of  Curry 
Sauce;  it  should  not  be  sloppy — the 
rice  is  only  to  be  moistened ; a bay 
leaf  can  be  boiled  in  it.  For  a really 
rich  dish,  any  of  the  adjuncts  given 
in  the  recipes  for  curries  of  meat,  &c., 
may  be  put  in.  Cost,  from  4d.  to  8d. 
for  a dish  of  half  a pound. 

N ote. — Almost  any  cereal  or  macaroni 
may  be  curried  thus. 

Rice  a la  Custard.— Required  : 


rice,  stock,  butter,  cream,  eggs,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  Cd. 

This  is  a good  dish  to  serve  with 
cutlets ; it  is  equally  nice  with  braised 
or  boiled  poultry  or  meat.  Use  the 
best  Carolina  rice,  and  cook  it  in  veal 
stock ; allow  a pint  to  four  ounces  to 
begin  with ; cover  with  a buttered 
paper,  and  let  the  rice  cook  slowly. 
More  stock  may  be  wanted,  but  by 
the  time  the  rice  is  done  it  should  be 
almost  dry,  and  swollen  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Take  the  cover  from  the  pan, 
and  lay  a soft  cloth  over -the  rice  for 
a few  minutes ; then  add  an  ounce  of 
butter,  a dust  of  cayenne  and  salt,  a 
morsel  of  ground  mace  and  a little 
white  pepper.  Have  ready  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  and  half  a gill  of  thick 
cream,  heated  together  ; add  them,  and 
stir  carefully  with  a fork  just  to  blend 
the  ingredients,  but  avoid  breaking  the 
rice.  Serve  at  once.  This  is  also  a 
first-class  dish  for  separate  service  ; it 
should  then  be  flavoured  with  cheese 
and  garnished  with  croutons. 

Rice  a la  Custard,  with  Ham. 

— Required : rice  as  above,  white  sauce, 
ham  or  bacon,  toast  or  fried  bread,  or 
any  green  vegetable.  Cost  varies  with 
the  adjuncts. 

This  is  a tasty  luncheon  dish.  Pre- 
pare the  rice  as  above,  but  add  a 
little  thick  white  sauce  in  place  of 
half  the  cream,  so  that  the  mixture 
is  a trifle  firmer.  Have  some  small 
square  slices  of  ham,  it  must  be  hot, 
and  the  pieces  cut  thinly,  and  all 
lean ; a boiled  or  braised  ham  is  best, 
or  a piece  of  lean  bacon  does  as  well. 
Put  a pile  of  the  rice  mixture  in  the 
middle  of  each  piece,  about  a dessert- 
spoonful, take  the  four  corners  up,  and 
join  them  at  the  top  by  means  of  tiny 
plated  skewers.  Set  the  dish  over 
boiling  water  for  a minute  or  two, 
then  serve  on  squares  of  dry  toast  or 
fried  bread;  or,  if  preferred,  on  a 
green  puree. 

Rice  Cutlets,  Plain.  — Re- 
quired : five  ounces  of  rice,  seasoning 
to  taste,  a little  fat  bacon  or  butter,  an 
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egg,  and  some  bread-crumbs.  Cost, 
about  5d. 

The  rice  should  bo  boiled  and  dried 
as  if  for  curry,  then  mixed  when  cool 
with  the  seasoning  and  fat ; of  the 
latter,  a teaspoonful  will  be  enough ; 
if  bacon,  scrape  it ; if  butter,  melt 
it ; a very  little  thickened  stock  is 
better  liked  by  some,  and  serves  the 
same  purpose.  Add  the  white  of  the 
egg,  and  mould  the  mass  into  cutlet 
shapes.  Or  spread  out  on  a flat  dish 
until  cold,  and  cut  out  with  a cutlet 
cutter.  Beat  the  yolk  of  the  egg  with 
a tablespoonful  of  milk,  flour-  the  cut- 
lets, then  egg  them,  and  coat  with  the 
crumbs.  Fry  them  brown,  and  serve 
with  little  dishes  of  meat  or  fish. 

The  zest  may  be  increased  by  adding 
herbs,  a morsel  of  fried  onion,  curry 
powder,  and  various  other  flavourers. 

Rice  Cutlets,  Rich.  ( See  re- 
cipe above.) — Use  the  whole  of  an  egg 
in  mixing  the  cutlets,  and  moisten  the 
preparation  with  a little  thick  brown 
sauce.  Let  it  stand  for  a few  hours 
before  shaping,  then  egg  the  cutlets, 
and  coat  them  with  crumbs  or  crushed 
vermicelli.  Fry  golden  brown,  and 
serve  in  a ring,  with  fried  parsley  in 
the  centre.  Cost,  about  Sd. 

If  for  a separate  dish,  add  the  re- 
mains of  any  cooked  game,  or  meat  of 
any  sort ; many  recipes  are  given  for 
minces  under  their  respective  headings, 
which  will  be  found  suitable.  They 
must  not  be  made  too  soft,  or  may 
break  in  the  frying.  A sauce  or  gravy 
of  the  brown  kind  should  be  served 
with  these.  Any  of  the  rich  prepara- 
tions of  rice,  that  are  stiff  enough  to 
shape  when  cold,  can  be  used  for  cut- 
lets ; or  bread-crumbs  may  be  stirred 
in  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the  desired 
consistence. 

Rice  and  Egg  Stew.  — Re- 
quired : milk,  stock,  eggs,  butter,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  6d. 

This  is  a very  good  maigre  dish  of 
French  origin  ; it  furnishes  an  excellent 
dinner  for  children.  It  is  served  in 
soup  plates.  Wash  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice,  and  put  it  on  to  boil 


in  cold  milk  and  vegetable  stock,  a 
pint  of  each.  Cook  until  the  liquid  is 
nearly  dried  up,  then  add  a seasoning 
of  salt  and  pepper,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  a grate  of  nutmeg.  Finish  the 
cooking,  take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and 
beat  in  two  raw  eggs.  The  rice  will 
take  about  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
should  resemble  rice  pudding  in  con- 
sistence. A caiTot  or  an  onion  can  be 
cooked  and  chopped,  and  added  before 
serving.  By  thinning  with  more-stock 
a nice  soup  is  obtained. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a practical 
Frenchwoman  who  often  uses  bran 
water  in  the  preparation  of  such  dishes 
as  the  above.  The  hint  may  be  of 
service  to  those  who  do  not  despise 
anything  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
as  so  many  unfortunately  do. 

Rice  and  Egg  Stew,  with. 
Onions. — This  is  a light  and  nourish- 
ing) dish  for  any  meal.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  sufferers  from  insomnia,  as 
a good  “night-cap.”  Make  a stew  as 
above,  and  for  the  proportions  there 
given  allow  a pound  or  so  of  boiled 
Spanish  onions.  They  should  be  cut 
up  if  large.  Put  them  on  a hot  dish, 
and  pour  the  stew  all  over  them.  This 
is  varied  sometimes  by  the  addition  of 
a dash  of  grated  cheese. 

A layer  of  thick  celery  sauce  or  puree 
can  be  used  instead  of  the  onions. 

Rice  Favourites. — Required  : 
rice,  white  sauce,  ham,  tomato  pulp, 
seasoning,  vegetables,  cream,  and  pars- 
ley as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  per 
dozen  cases. 

Take  some  rice  boiled  as  for  curry ; 
add  as  much  rich  white  sauce  of  any 
kind  as  will  make  it  moist ; it  should 
be  about  as  thick  as  ordinary  bread 
sauce.  Gx-ease  some  small  china  cases, 
oval  or  i-ound,  and  lay  in  some  sti-ips 
of  hot  boiled  ham,  seasoned  rather 
highly  with  French  mustard,  cayenne, 
and  a morsel  of  chutney.  These  are 
to  be  so  placed  that  they  stand  up 
above  the  edge  of  the  case.  Fill  with 
the  l-ice.  Over  the  tops  pour  a tea- 
spoonful of  sauce,  made  by  mixing 
cream  and  tomato  pulp,  equal  parts, 
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and  colouring  it  a pale  pink.  Between 
this  sauce  and  the  strips  of  ham  put 
a narrow  ring  of  any  cooked  white 
vegetable,  cut  in  shreds,  and  moistened 
with  cream ; celery  or  French  turnips 
answer  as  well  as  any ; or  hard  white 
of  an  egg  does  equally  well.  Dust 
this  with  coralline  pepper,  and  the 
pink  sauce  with  tiny  sprigs  of  fried 
parsley.  This  is  a good  second-course 
dish  ; it  should  be  garnished  with  fried 
parsley.  Any  sort  of  Italian  paste 
may  be  similarly  served. 

Rice  Fingers  a la  Dijon.— 

Required:  rice,  milk,  butter,  cream, 
eggs,  sauce,  meat,  crumbs,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.,  exclusive 
of  sauce  or  gravy. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  blanched 
Carolina  rice  into  a stewpan  with  three 
gills  of  milk,  a bay  leaf,  and  an  ounce 
of  butter.  Cover  with  a buttered  paper, 
and  simmer  softly  for  an  hour  or  more  ; 
the  rice  must  be  dry,  and  the  milk 
absorbed.  Then  stir  in  half  a gill  each 
of  cream  and  Supreme  Sauce.  Add 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  beat  the 
mixture  well.  Take  the  pan  from  the 
fire,  stir  in  a tablespoonful  each  of 
braised  sweetbread,  cooked  ham,  andany 
game  or  poultry,  all  in  shreds.  Season 
nicely,  and  tarn  out  to  cool  on  a flat 
dish,  well  buttered.  It  must  be  spread 
evenly.  When  cold,  cut  it  in  fingers, 
coat  with  egg  and  crumbs,  and  fry 
nicely.  Serve  in  a pile,  and  send  a 
tureen  of  good  brown  gravy  or  sauce 
to  table. 

Rice  Gateau,  Rich.— This  is 
prepared  as  described  above ; the 
difference  consisting  in  the  strength  of 
the  stock  and  the  number  of  eggs. 
Take  a pint  of  rice  after  cooking  and 
cooling,  and  add  the  yolks  of  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  with  a good  season- 
ing of  salt  and  pepper,  with  a dust  of 
cayenne,  and  any  nice  herb  mixture. 
(See  the  chapter  on  Seasonings.)  Then 
beat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a 
froth,  and  incorporate  them  lightly. 
If  for  a separate  dish,  put  in  four 
ounces  of  minced  game  or  poultry, 
previously  cooked ; prepare  the  mould 


as  directed,  and  cook  gently.  A ladle- 
ful of  Brown  Sauce  improves  the 
mixture.  Turn  out  carefully  on  to  a 
hot  dish,  and  pour  gravy  or  sauce 
round  it.  Stocks  4 or  5,  or  either  of 
the  richer  ones,  can  be  used  for  this. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Rice  Gateau,  Savoury. — Re- 
quired : rice,  stock,  an  egg,  seasoning, 
meat  or  bacon,  and  bread-crumbs  as 
below.  Co3t,  about  5d. 

This  recipe  is  for  a very  cheap  dish  ; 
but  it  will  be  found  a tasty  accompani- 
ment to  a dish  of  meat,  or  can  be  served 
alone.  First  boil  some  rice  in  any 
weak  stock  until  soft  and  he  liquid  is 
absorbed  ( see  Rice,  Boiled  Plainly). 
Supposing  a pint  of  rice,  which  will 
make  a good-sized  dish ; mix  with  it, 
after  it  has  cooled,  a raw  egg,  well 
beaten,  salt,  and  pepper,  with  any  other 
seasoning,  about  a gill  of  bread-crumbs, 
and  a morsel  of  fat  bacon  in  tiny  dice  ; 
or  cold  fat  meat  answers.  Beat  the 
whole  well  together.  A nicer  gateau 
is  to  be  had  by  using  another  egg, 
and  reducing  the  crumbs  by  half. 
Prepare  a plain  round  or  oval  cake 
tin,  by  greasing  it  very  thoroughly 
and  coating  it  with  bread-crumbs. 
Or  it  can  be  greased,  and  strips 
of  bread,  cut  to  fit  the  tin,  be 
put  round  it.  If  this  is  done,  the 
bread  must  be  dipped  in  warm  liquid 
fat  of  some  kind.  Nearly  fill  the  tin 
with  the  mixture,  level  the  top,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  about  half 
an  hour.  It  should  be  a nice  brown, 
and  slip  easily  from  the  tin.  Sauce  or 
gravy  may  be  put  over  or  round  it. 

For  separate  service,  any  odds  and 
ends  of  meat  or  fish  may  be  put  in  the 
mixture. 

Rice  & la  Lucknow.— Required: 
rice,  butter,  onions,  meat,  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  about  8d.,  exclusive  of  meat 
or  other  adjunct  named. 

Put  four  ounces  of  blanched  Carolina 
rice  in  a stewpan  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  butter,  a bay  leaf,  and  half  a 
pint  of  the  liquor  from  a boiled  fowl  or 
rabbit.  Lay  a buttered  paper  over 
and  cook  for  an  hour  and  half,  adding 
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more  liquid  as  required.  Season  it 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a pinch  of 
ground  coriander  and  cloves.  Put 
this  in  heaps  round  a hot  dish.  Fry- 
some  onions  in  dice  to  a nice  brown, 
and  add  a good  seasoning  of  Lucknow 
Chutney.  (See  the  chapter  onPiCKLES.) 
Put  a little  in  between  the  heaps  of 
rice ; the  precise  quantity  of  onions 
used  is  a matter  of  taste.  Fill  in  the 
centre  with  a pilo  of  Browned  Pice. 
This  is  a tasty  dish  for  serving  alone, 
or  with  meat.  It  forms  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  re-serving  of  cold 
meat,  game  or  poultry  ; a small  quan- 
tity of  either  can  be  cut  in  dice,  and 
mixed  with  a little  thick  brown  gravy 
or  sauce  that  may  be  left  over  from  the 
dish,  then  piled  over  the  centre. 

Rice  a la  Lymphe.— Prepare 
the  rice  as  in  the  recipe  for  Rice  a la 
Custard,  but  use  a brown  stock  instead 
of  white,  and  in  place  of  cream  add  a 
mixture  of  sherry  and  brown  sauce  ; 
the  other  materials  are  the  same.  Put 
this  in  a fire-proof  china  dish,  and 
level  the  surface  ; garnish  the  edge 
with  a pur6e  of  flageolets  (see  Vege- 
tables), then  put  a ring  of  sieved  egg 
yolk ; go  on  thus  until  the  centre 
is  reached.  Heat  before  serving. 
This  is  a very  dainty  dish.  Cost,  from 
Is.  upwards. 

Rice,  Moulded.— This  is  a very 
plain  dish,  often  liked  in  hot  weather. 
Allow  a pint  of  milk  to  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  well- washed  rice  ; cook  together 
for  an  hour  and  a half  or  so,  then 
flavour  and  sweeten  to  taste,  and  pour 
into  a damp  mould  to  set.  Turn  out, 
and  serve  like  the  Pice  Snowballs. 
The  cheapest  rice  may  be  used  for  this 
if  well  washed.  Cost,  about  3d. 

Rice  and  Pickle  Stew. — The 

dish  may  be  made  mild  or  very  piquant, 
as  desired.  The  foundation  consists  of 
rico  cooked  as  for  Pice  and  Egg  Stew; 
to  this  is  added, a short  time  before  dish- 
ing, some  finely  minced  mixed  pickles  ; 
they  may  be  clear  or  thick.  The  eggs 
must  be  put  in  first,  and  the  pickles 
warmed  in  a little  stock ; the  stew 
jnust  not  be  allowed  to  boil  again. 


About  three  good  tablespoonfuls  of 
cooked  meat  are  also  wanted  ; the  most 
suitable  being  calf’s  or  pig’s  head,  or 
calf’s  or  cow’s  foot.  Tripe  is  often 
used  in  the  same  way ; a morsel  of  ham 
or  bacon  is  a welcome  addition.  This 
is  complete  in  itself,  but  a tureen  of 
onion  sauce  can  bo  served  with  it. 

If  a really  substantial  meal  be  re- 
quired, increase  either  of  the  meats 
above-named  to  a pound;  cut  it  up 
neatly,  and  pour  the  rice  over. 

Rice  Rings,  Savoury.  (See 
the  recipes  for  Pice  Cutlets.) — Make 
the  mixture  for  these  in  the  same 
manner ; it  should  be  spread  on  a tin 
to  the  thickness  of  a little  less  than 
half  an  inch,  and,  when  cold,  cut  out 
with  a round,  crimped  cutter,  two 
inches  in  diameter;  cut  the  centres 
out  with  a smaller  cutter,  leaving  the 
rings  half  an  inch  wide.  Finish  off, 
and  fry  the  rings  the  same  as  the  cut- 
lets. They  may  be  used  for  garnishing 
a dish  of  mince  or  hash;  or  can  be 
filled  with  any  nice  mince  of  fish,  or 
any  kind  of  meat ; or  forcemeat  balls 
may  be  put  in  the  centre;  so  may 
the  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  coated 
with  a good  sauce : in  fact  their  uses 
are  numerous,  as  they  can  take  the 
place  of  croutons  in  all  sorts  of 
savouries,  the  seasoning  of  the  rice 
being  regulated  by  the  filling  of  the 
rings. 

A particularly  pretty  savoury  is 
made  by  making  three  mixtures  : one 
of  rich  egg  sauce ; one  of  brown  meat 
or  game  with  brown  sauce  ; and  a third 
with  a white  mince,  moistened  with 
parsley  or  any  other  green  sauce. 
After  filling,  arrange  the  rings  round 
a dish,  for  the  three  colours  to  contrast 
nicely,  and  put  in  the  centre  the  small 
rounds  that  were  cut  out.  They  are 
to  bo  fried  like  the  rings.  Either 
of  the  three  mixtures  should  be  put 
in  a thin  layer  on  the  dish  before  the 
rounds  are  piled  on  it.  This  can  be 
served  as  an  entree. 

Rice  Snowballs.  — Supposing 
sweet  snowballs  are  wanted,  the  pre- 
paration given  for  Rice,  Moulded, 
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may  be  poured  into  little  cups  or  deep 
patty-pans  and  turned  out  when  cold. 
They  are  host  with  simple  custard  or 
some  jam  or  stewed  fruit.  For  a 
cheap  savoury,  take  some  rice  that  has 
been  boiled  until  nearly  done ; spread 
it  on  small  cloths,  and  put  a little  cold 
meat  seasoned  and  just  moistened  with 
thick  gravy  in  the  middle.  Draw  the 
rice  round  and  tie  to  form  a ball,  then 
steam  or  boil  until  the  rice  is  done. 
Turn  on  to  a dish,  and  pour  plain 
White  Sauce  over. 

Hice  a la  Sceur.  — Required  : 
rice,  fish  stock,  haddock,  eggs,  cheese, 
butter,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  7d.  to 
Sd. 

Boil  six  ounces  of  rice  as  if  for  curry, 
but  in  white  fish  stock  instead  of 
water.  Let  it  dry  well.  Add  to  it 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a seasoning 
of  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Take  half 
a.  pound  of  dried  haddock  that  has  been 
cooked  in  any  way  preferred,  but  it 
should  not  be  dried  up,  and  a fleshy 
fish  is  wanted.  (See  recipes  under 
Haddock.)  Tear  the  fish  into  flakes, 
and  add  with  it  the  whites  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  chopped  up.  Pile  this  on 
a dish  that  will  stand  the  oven,  sieve 
the  egg  yolks,  and  mix  them  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  grated  cheese,  Parmesan 
for  choice ; coat  the  pile  with  this, 
pour  a little  oiled  butter  over,  and  heat 
the  dish  in  a sharp  oven  ; the  surface 
should  be  a nice  brown.  It  will  be 
found  an  excellent  dish  for  any  meal, 
and  if  prepared  in  advance,  it  may  be 
heated  over  boiling  water  before  putting 
it  to  brown ; this  prevents  dryness, 
which  is  to  be  guarded  against. 

Rice,  Steamed. — If  a potato 
steamer  is  to  be  used,  proceed  as 
follows  : — Spread  at  the  bottom  either 
a piece  of  muslin  or  a thin  cloth,  then 
put  the  rice  in  an  even  layer ; the 
thinner  the  layer  the  quicker  it  will 
cook.  Have  the  water  well  salted  and 
keep  it  boiling  fast.  Turn  the  rice 
about  if  the  layer  is  thick,  that  the  top 
may  get  equally  cooked.  Any  sort  of 
rice  will  cook  in  this  way,  and  will  take 
from  an  hour  to  two,  in  proportion  to 


the  quantity  and  kind.  It  is  a very 
convenient  as  well  as  economical 
method,  as  a pudding,  or  anything 
of  a mild  flavour,  can  be  boiled  under 
it,  and  the  rice  will  bo  perfectly 
cooked. 

Rice  a la  Tremain.— Required: 
an  onion,  gravy,  jelly,  wine,  eggs, 
croutons,  rice,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  7d.  or  8d.,  exclusive  of 
eggs  and  gravy. 

Chop  a medium-sized  onion,  fry  it  as 
dark  as  possible  without  burning ; then 
stir  to  it,  after  draining  the  fat  off,  half 
a pint  of  gravy,  made  by  boiling  down 
the  bones  of  any  cooked  game.  Stir 
in  half  a glass  of  sherry,  a teaspoonful 
of  black  currant  jelly,  and  a bit  of 
glaze  the  size  of  a nut.  Simmer  for 
ten  minutes  and  rub  through  a hair 
sieve.  Take  as  much  Browned  Rice 
as  will  fill  a half-pint  measure,  pile  it 
on  a dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  mix 
lightly  together  with  two  forks.  Have 
ready  four  boiled  eggs,  plovers’  or 
pheasants’,  quarter  them,  and  put 
round  the  base ; sprinkle  the  top  with 
small  dice-shaped  croutons,  and  serve 
as  a savoury.  The  gravy  should  be 
well  seasoned. 

Rice  a la  Turque.— Required  : 
rice,  butter,  an  onion,  raisins,  lemon, 
stock  and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  7d. 
to  9d. 

Take  a pint  of  Browned  Rice  while 
still  warm ; this  will  make  a good- 
sized  dish.  Chop  and  fry  a good-sized 
onion  a delicate  brown  in  two  ounces  of 
butter ; turn  the  rice  in  the  pan  with 
it,  and  stir  well  that  the  butter  may 
coat  the  rice  ; add  salt  and  pepper  and 
a dash  of  nutmeg,  a chopped  capsicum 
and  the  seeds,  a teaspoonful  of  glaze 
dissolved  in  stock,  and  a couple  or 
three  ounces  of  sultana  raisins  that 
have  been  stewed  in  a little  stock,  and 
cut  through.  Turn  out  and  garnish 
with  strips  of  lime  or  lemon. 

This  may  go  to  table  with  any 
highly-seasoned  meat  dish,  and  may  be 
served  instead  of  plain  rico  with  a 
curry ; it  is  also  excellent  with  fish 
stews  of  the  piquant  brown  sqrf. 
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Another  variation  of  this  consists  in 
adding  the  lime  to  the  rice  and  using 
the  raisins  for  garnishing. 

Rice-flour.  — This  is  a superior 
form  of  ground  rice ; it  is  very  white 
and  fine,  and  is  a most  useful  prepara- 
tion. It  is  adapted  for  gruel  and  other 
invalid  dishes;  also  for  cakes,  pastry, 
biscuits,  &c. ; while  for  the  thickening 
of  white  soups,  and  all  sorts  of  vege- 
table stews,  &c.,  it  is  excellent.  It  has 
the  further  advantage  of  cooking  very 
quickly.  It  costs  but  a trifle  more 
than  ground  rice — about  4d.  per  pound 
is  the  average  ; the  French  preparation, 
Creme  dc  Jtiz,  costs  from  fld.  to  Is.  per 
pound.  In  addition  to  the  following, 
recipes  for  the  use  of  rice-flour  are 
given  in  various  other  sections. 

Rice-flour  Porridge.  — Re- 
quired : rice-flour,  milk,  sugar,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3d.  to  4d. 

This  is  a good  breakfast  dish  for 
children,  and  may  be  made  sweet  or 
savoury.  For  the  first,  take  three 
ounces  of  rice-flour,  and  mix  it  smoothly 
with  cold  water  or  milk  to  a paste. 
Add  a pint  of  boiling  milk  by  degrees, 
stirring  all  the  time ; pour  into  a clean 
saucepan,  and  simmer  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  Unless 
a double  pan  is  used  it  must  he  stirred 
all  the  time,  as  it  burns  quickly. 
Serve  with  milk  and  sugar,  or  treacle 
or  a little  honey  is  as  good  or  better. 
Some  will  prefer  this  made  with 
water,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
stewed  fruit.  Ground  rice  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way ; but  it  takes 
nearly  as  long  again  to  cook,  and  two 
or  two  and  a half  ounces  to  the  pint  of 
liquid  will  be  sufficient.  Ground  rice 
is  generally  sold  loose,  while  rice-flour 
is  in  packets,  and  is  on  that  account 
much  cleaner. 

Risotto. — This  is  a dish  to  bo  had 
in  perfection  in  Italy  ; there  are  various 
■ways  of  preparing  it,  most  of  which 
are  very  tasty  and  much  liked.  It  is  a 
famous  dish  for  the  commencement  of 
dinner  in  the  place  of  soup,  though 
it  may  be  eaten  at  any  meal.  The 


following  recipes  will  illustrate  the 
different  sorts  of  risotto. 

Risotto,  Austrian.— Wash  four 
ounces  of  rice  and  boil  until  done ; 
pour  the  water  off,  and  wash  the  rice 
in  cold  water.  Drain  it,  and  put  in 
a pan  with  a couple  of  ounces  of  fat 
or  butter  and  two  ounces  of  grated 
Parmesan ; when  the  cheese  hisses, 
serve  with  melted  butter  over  it.  Cost, 
about  5d. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  nice. 
Put  some  marrow  in  a saucepan,  and 
before  it  is  quite  hot  add  some  shredded 
onion  and  chopped  parsley.  Then  put 
in  some  raw  veal  in  dice,  and  cook 
until  done.  Wash  and  drain  some 
rice  and  add  it  with  enough  stock  to 
prevent  burning,  then  cook  until  the 
rice  is  done ; it  should  not  he  stirred ; 
flavour  to  taste  with  grated  Parmesan, 
stir  then  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve 
on  a very  hot  dish. 

The  precise  proportions  of  the  several 
materials  are  here  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  cook;  but  we  think  that  the 
dish  will  be  liked  best  if  only  enough 
mai-row  to  cook  the  veal  be  used ; the 
rice  may  be  double  the  amount  of  meat, 
and  the  stock  may  he  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  consistence  desired. 

Risotto,  Italian.  — Required  : 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a small  onion,  from 
two  to  three  ounces  of  rice,  a pinch 
each  of  saffron  and  nutmeg,  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  Parmesan,  and 
half  a pint  of  any  nice  stock.  The 
onion  is  cut  up  finely  and  fried  in  the 
butter  to  a yellow  colour,  the  washed 
rice  goes  next,  and,  if  a thick  dish  is 
liked,  the  full  quantity  above  named 
may  be  used;  it  should  be  stirred 
rapidly  for  a few  minutes ; the  stock 
goes  next,  and  the  rice  is  left  to 
cook  until  swollen  and  tender.  After 
seasoning,  it  is  ready  to  serve.  This  is 
risotto  for  ono  person,  as  served  abroad. 
Cost,  about  3d. 

Another  way.— This  is  a more  sub- 
stantial dish.  The  onions  are  fried  in 
a mixture  of  marrow  and  butter;  the 
fat  is  then  drained  off  and  the  rice  put 
in  and  stirred  for  a short  time ; about 
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half  a pound  of  rice  to  four  ounces  of 
fat  will  answer.  The  onions  can  be 
put  hack  if  likod.  Some  good  stock  to 
coyer  goes  next  (it  should  be  fast 
boiling)  ; when  the  rice  is  about  half 
done,  sliced  sausages  and  chopped 
mushrooms  are  to  be  added,  with  salt, 
and  saffron  to  make  the  whole  a rich 
yellow.  By  the  time  it  is  ready  to 
serve  it  should  be  a thick  stew.  Butter 
is  put  in  last  thing  for  a rich  dish ; 
and  cheese  is  added  or  handed  with 
the  dish.  Any  nice  sausages  may  be 
used  for  this;  they  are  to  be  first 
partially  cooked.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Risotto,  to  serve  with  Pish. 

— Cook  the  rice  on  the  principle  de- 
tailed above,  using  a mixture  of  stock 
and  tomato  conserve  for  the  purpose. 
A morsel  of  onion  should  be  fried  in 
the  butter  at  starting,  and  a bunch 
of  herbs  is  an  improvement.  Season 
nicely  and  colour  a pale  pink.  Any 
white  fish  with  sauce,  left  over  from  a 
previous  meal,  may  be  divided  and  put 
in  the  centre  or  round  the  rice ; or 
small  fillets  of  fresh  fish  may  be  cooked 
with  it.  Lobster  coral  is  the  best 
colouring,  and  the  addition  of  cheese 
is  quite  optional.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Saffron  Rice. — Required  : half 
a pint  of  rice,  a pint  and  a half  of 
milk,  or  weak  white  stock,  or  the  two 
may  be  mixed ; a teaspoonful  of  salt, 
half  as  much  white  sugar,  an  ounce  of 
chopped  onion,  cayenne  to  season,  and 
enough  saffron  to  give  a rich  yellow 
tinge.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Blanch  the  rice  ( see  page  558),  and 
cover  it  with  the  stock;  bring  it  to 
the  boil  very  slowly,  then  add  the 
rest  of  the  ingredients,  with  a morsel 
of  butter.  Cook  softly  until  the  rice 
is  done,  and  the  moisture  absorbed, 
then  turn  out  for  use.  In  the  event 
of  this  being  required  as  an  adjunct 
to  any  fish  dish,  use  a fish  stock  in 
preparing  it.  if  to  go  to  table  with 
a curry  (with  which  it  is  very  good), 
use  the  same  sort  of  stock  the  curry 
is  made  with.  It  forms  alone'  a nice 
dish  in  warm  weather;  but  various 
additions  are  admissible  — such,  for 


instance,  as  chopped  ham  or  tongue, 
scraps  of  poultry,  cold  meat  with  a 
little  stuffing,  or  the  remains  of  any 
tasty  fish  snack : in  fact,  it  can  be 
varied  in  dozens  of  ways. 

For  a vegetarian  dish,  use  water, 
milk,  or  stock  No.  11  or  12. 

Saffron  Rice  Cakes— Prepare 
the  rice  as  above  directed ; take  half  a 
pint,  after  it  has  cooled,  add  a tablespoon- 
ful of  grated  ham,  a little  powdered 
bay  leaf  and  mustard,  a gill  of  thick 
sauce,  and  a well-beaten  egg.  Then 
mix  in  by  degrees  as  many  fried  bread- 
crumbs as  will  make  the  mixture  firm 
enough  to  shape  into  cakes  ; they  may 
be  round  or  oval,  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  Brush  them  over  with  raw 
egg,  and  coat  them  with  fine  white 
bread-crumbs,  then  fry  them  a delicate 
brown.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  flavouring  can  be  varied  by 
adding  cold  fish  or  chopped  pickles 
instead  of  ham ; vermicelli  may  take 
the  place  of  crumbs  for  the  exterior ; 
and,  for  a cheaper  dish,  the  white  of 
the  egg  can  be  reserved  for  the  coating. 

Saffron  Rice  Sausages.  — 

Shape  the  foregoing  mixture  into  small 
sausages,  and  either  fry  them,  or  brown 
them  in  a quick  oven,  or  before  the 
fire.  They  are  a nice  addition  to  a 
breakfast  dish  of  bacon  or  eggs.  They 
are  also  suitable  for  serving  with  liver 
or  kidneys. 

The  rice  is  sometimes  moulded  in 
the  form  of  tiny  cottage  loaves,  and 
served  as  Saffron  Rice  Loaves. 

Sago. — This  is  obtained  from  the 
sago  palm.  It  is  a starchy  food,  and 
from  a nutritive  point  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  semolina,  or  any 
foods  made  from  nitrogenous  grain. 
At  the  same  time,  sago  is  a useful  and 
generally  liked  food;  it  is  a popular 
thickening  medium  for  soups,  vegetable 
stews,  and  many  similar  dishes,  and  is 
considered  light  and  easy  of  digestion. 
Sago  absorbs  the  fluid  in  which  it  is 
cooked,  and  becomes  soft  and  trans- 
parent, but  retains  its  shape.  There 
are  several  kinds — small  or  pearl, 
medium,  and  largo  or  bullet  sago ; for 
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general  purposes  the  first-named,  is  the 
most  useful.  Sago  must  be  well  washed ; 
it  should  bo  rubbed  between  the  hands, 
and  the  water  changed  several  times. 
Cost,  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound. 

Sago  meal  is  imported  into  this 
country,  and  used  for  the  foundation 
of  custard  powder  and  other  articles 
manufactured  on  a large  scale.  In  this 
form  it  can  only  be  distinguished  from 
arrowroot  by  microscopic  examination. 
For  various  dishes  from  sago,  see  Index. 

Sago,  Moulded.— This  is  simple, 
but  very  nice  with  stewed  fruit,  or 
a sweet  sauce.  Put  four  ounces  of 
washed  sago  into  a saucepan  that  has 
been  rubbed  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  a bit  of  butter;  add  a quart  of 
cold  milk,  stir  to  the  boil,  and  cook  for 
an  hour  and  a half.  Sago  burns  very 
quickly,  and  if  no  double  pan  be  handy, 
watchfulness  and  frequent  stirring  are 
needed.  Beat  in  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg 
off  the  fire,  then  pour  into  a damp 
mould  or  basin,  and  turn  out  when 
cold.  If  preferred  without  fruit  or 
sauce,  the  sago  must  be  sweetened ; for 
the  sake  of  economy  the  egg  can  be 
left  out.  Cost,  about  5d.,  exclusive  of 
sauce  or  fruit. 

Semolina.—1 This  highly  nutritious 
cereal  is  made  from  wheaten  flour  of 
the  best  kinds.  There  are  two  sorts — 
the  white  and  the  yellow,  the  latter 
being  considered  the  best.  In  appear- 
ance semolina  is  similar  to  hominy,  but 
is  less  rough  and  cooks  in  a shorter 
time.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valid dishes  of  all  sorts ; and  for  general 
purposes  it  can  be  used  like  hominy ; 
it  is  added  to  many  kinds  of  soups, 
both  meat  and  vegetable.  Cost,  about 
3d.  per  pound,  or,  for  the  best  Genoa, 
4d.  ( See  Index  for  other  dishes.) 

Semolina  Mould,  Savoury.— 

Required  : semolina,  milk,  liver,  ham, 
mushrooms,  eggs,  cheese,  crumbs, 
seasoning,  and  sauce  as  below.  Cost, 
about  10d.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Cook  in  a jar  or  saucepan,  two  ounces 
of  semolina  and  a pint  of  milk  for  an 
j hour.  [Sec  the  recipes  under  Hominy.) 
i Draw  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  add  a 


tablespoonful  of  calf’s  liver  that  has 
been  fried  and  minced,  the  samemeasure 
of  fried  mushrooms,  and  two  ounces 
of  grated  ham.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne  and 
mace.  Add  half  a tablespoonful  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  the  yolks 
of  two  raw  eggs ; beat  hard  for  a 
few  minutes;  then  stir  in  the  whites, 
whipped  to  a froth.  Grease  a plain 
mould,  coat  it  with  bread-crumbs,  and 
pour  the  mixture  in — the  mould  being 
only  two-thirds  filled.  Bake  until  the 
top  is  firm  and  a golden-brown  colour ; 
about  twenty  minutes.  Turn  out  care- 
fully on  to  a hot  dish,  and  brush  over 
with  thin  glaze ; pour  Brown  Sauce 
round,  and  serve  for  luncheon  or  dinner. 

This  is  a very  good  dish ; for  another 
variety,  omit  the  cheese,  and  add 
any  remnants  of  cooked  game.  The 
mould  may  be  surrounded  with  braised 
mushrooms  or  tomatoes  ( see  Dressed 
Vegetables),  and  the  sauce  or  gravy, 
such  as  would  be  served  with  game, 
sent  to  table  in  a boat. 

Semolina  Mould,  Sweet.— 

Use  three  ounces  of  semolina  to  a pint 
and  a half  of  milk  ; the  grain  should 
be  very  carefully  washed  and  looked 
over  for  this.  Cook  as  above,  add  an 
egg,  after  it  has  cooled  a little,  with 
any  essence  to  flavour,  and  white  sugar 
to  sweeten,  about  an  ounce.  Pour 
into  a damp  mould,  and  turn  out 
when  cold.  Serve  with  jam  or  fruit. 
Cost,  5d.  or  6d.,  exclusive  of  adjuncts. 

Sparghetti.— This  is  a form  of 
macaroni,  thread  or  taper-shaped,  in- 
stead of  pipe-shaped.  It  is  served  at 
the  commencement  of  dinner  in  Italy, 
and  the  ways  of  preparing  it  are  many. 
A very  simple  one  is  to  boil  it  in  slightiy 
salted  water  or  plain  stock,  then  to 
turn  it  into  the  dish  for  serving,  and  mix 
with  each  quarter  pound  a tablespoon- 
ful or  more  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 
This  is  tossed  lightly  but  quickly,  until 
the  cheese  melts  and  has  a cobwebby 
appearance ; or,  to  use  the  correct  term, 
until  it  “ spins.”  About  as  much 
tomato  conserve  as  cheese  is  then 
I stirred  in,  and  the  dish  served  at  once, 
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The  addition  of  a hint  of  garlic  is 
common  in  Italy. 

Sparghetti  with  Eggs.— Re- 
quired ~.  sparghotti,  eggs,  and  sauce  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

Boil  tho  sparghotti  as  above,  and 
allow  six  hard-boiled  eggs  to  half  a 
pound.  Turn  the  sparghetti  into  the 
dish,  and  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of 
sauce ; this  may  he  plain  white,  parsley, 
onion,  celery,  caper,  or  tomato.  The 
eggs  may  be  sliced,  and  put  over  the 
sauce,  or  the  whites  can  he  cut  up  and 
put  in  the  sauce,  and  the  yolks  cut 
through  and  used  for  garnishing.  This 
is  a substantial  dish,  calculated  to 
reduce  the  butcher’s  bill,  and  is  almost 
sure  of  a welcome  by  reason  of  its 
novelty. 

Sparghetti  with  Tomato 
Rolls. — Required  : stock,  sparghetti, 
cream,  cheese,  butter,  and  rolls  as  below. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is.,  exclusive  of  the 
rolls. 

This  dish  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  those  in  search  of  a delicious 
and  novel  dish  of  the  kind.  Boil  half 
a pound  of  sparghetti  in  any  white 
stock  from  poultry  or  meat.  When 
done,  lay  it  in  a,stewpan  and  pour  half 
a gill  of  cream  and  the  same  measure 
of  the  stock  it  was  boiled  in  over  it. 
Cover,  and  let  it  absorb  this ; mean- 
while get  ready  the  rolls,  about  half 
a dozen  ( see  the  recipe  for  Tomato 
Rolls,  Italian,  in  Dressed  Vegetables). 
Take  a second  pan,  slice  into  it  two 
ounces  of  any  rich  English  cheese,  and 
the  same  weight  of  grated  Parmesan, 
and  butter ; pour  in  a gill  of  the  stock 
from  the  sparghetti,  and  shake  the  pan 
— do  nob  stir  the  contents — until  all 
the  ingredients  are  well  blended.  Pour 
this  over  the  sparghetti  in  a dish  as 
hot  as  possible,  and  serve  at  once. 
The  rolls  are  to  be  placed  round  the 
sparghetti. 

Note. — For  savouries  of  this  sort,  a 
hot-water  dish  is  an  almost  indispens- 
able adjunct. 

Steam-cooked  Cereals.  — 

There  are  a large  number  of  foods  to 
be  had,  which  are  said  by  fhe  makers 


to  require  very  little  further  cooking  ; 
and  as  the  number  is  likely  to  increase, 
a few  words  on  their  uses  and  treat- 
ment may  be  acceptable.  First  we 
would  say  that,  as  a rule,  they  are  im- 
proved by  longer  cooking  than  the 
makers  direct ; especially  so  far  as 
various  preparations  of  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  and  oatmeal  are  concerned ; but 
it  should  be  understood  that  we  are  for 
the  moment  referring  to  the  whole  or 
coarsely-ground  cereals,  not  any  in  the 
fine  state.  By  the  longer  cooking  here 
advised,  the  grain  has  a better  flavour, 
and  is  more  digestible.  Such  foods  are 
very  useful  when  required  in  a hurry, 
and  the  time  needed  for  the  cooking  of 
the  ordinary  cereals  cannot  be  given. 
Some  of  the  American  articles  of  this 
kind  are  excellent.  Then  there  are 
fancy  or  manufactured  foods  of  the 
same  kind  in  an  endless  variety ; some 
of  these  are  very  nourishing ; others 
are  more  starchy,  and  less  valuable  for 
nutrition,  but  are  easily  and  quickly 
converted  into  various  tasty  dishe3, 
both  savoury  and  sweet.  (See  Index.) 

Tapioca. — This  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  sago,  and  our  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  uses  and  nutriment  of 
that  food  apply  equally  here.  The 
cost  is  about  the  same,  and  the  best 
kinds  are  the  cheapest  in  use,  as  they 
are  much  more  satisfactory,  however 
cooked.  For  invalids’  cookery,  or  any 
dish  of  a very  delicate  nature,  the 
French  tapioca  is  recommended  ( see 
French  Cereals,  page  545).  The  store 
jar  containing  tapioca  must  be  well 
covered,  as  it  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects.  In  washing  it,  throw  away  all 
floating  grains.  (See  Index  for  other 
dishes  from  tapioca.) 

Tapioca,  Baked.  — Put  three 
pints  of  cold  water  in  a greased  jar, 
add  a little  salt  and  six  ounces  of 
tapioca,  and  leave  to  soak  for  a few 
hours.  Then  bake  it  in  the  oven, 
which  can  hardly  be  too  slow,  for  at 
least  three  hours.  It  should  be  of  a 
thick  jelly-like  consistence.  Prepared 
in  this  way,  many  uses  will  be  found  for 
it,  as  it  will  keep  for  several  days  and 
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only  requires  re-heating.  This  should 
he  done  by  setting  the  jar  in  another 
of  boiling  water  over  the  fire.  It  is  also 
very  handy  as  a base  for  savoury  stews, 
by  adding  vegetables  and  seasoning. 
(See  the  recipe  under  Barley.) 

Tapioca  with.  Cheese  Sauce. 

— Take  a pint  of  tapioca  as  above  ; add 
while  hot  a little  celery  salt,  pepper  to 
taste,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg.  Stir  in 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  make  the  whole 
hot.  Turn  it  out,  and  pour  a pint  of 
Cheese  Sauce  over  it.  The  appearance 
is  improved  by  dredging  with  bread- 
crumbs and  grated  cheese,  and  browning 
it  in  the  oven.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d. 

Tapioca  with  Cheese  and 
Tomatoes. — This  is  a nice  supper 
dish.  Halve  some  medium-sized  toma- 
toes, and  spread  them  thickly  with 
tapioca  as  above.  Sprinkle  with  crumbs 
and  cheese,  and  put  a morsel  of  fat  of 
some  kind  on  each  half.  Cook  in  a 
sharp  oven,  and  pour  cheese  sauce  round 
them. 

Another  way. — Bake  the  tomatoes, 
plain  or  savoury  (see  Vegetables)  ; 
when  done,  lay  a thin  slice  of  cheese 
on  each,  and  as  soon  as  i£  has  melted — 
after  a minute  in  the  oven — cover  with 
the  tapioca;  sprinkle  with  browned 
crumbs  and  grated  cheese,  and  serve  as 
hot  as  possible.  Cost,  from  Id.  to  2d. 
each  inclusive,  according  to  size. 

Vegetarian  Brawn.  — Re- 
quired: a pound  of  pipe  macaroni,  half 
a pound  of  tomatoes,  two  ounces  of 
cheese,  an  ounce  each  of  corn-flour  and 
barley-flour,  six  eggs  boiled  hard,  two 
raw  eggs,  a teaspoonful  of  sage  and 
parsley  mixed,  a tablespoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  salt  .and  pepper,  and 
half  a pint  of  water.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

First  boil  the  macaroni,  cut  it  in 
half-inch  lengths,  and  put  it  in  a 
saucepan.  Pour  half  a pint  of  the 
water  from  it,  boiling,  over  the  toma- 
toes. Then  sieve  them  to  leave  skins 
and- pips  behind.  Add  them  with  the 
water  to  the  macaroni  in  the  saucepan. 
Then  chop  a large  onion,  or  a few 
stalks  of  celery,  according  to  taste — 
either  must  be  eooiied  ; add  it  with  the 


grated  cheese  and  the  other  seasonings, 
and  stir  to  the  boil ; then  mix  in  the 
thickenings  and  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
stirring  all  the  time,  Take  the  pan 
from  the  fire,  and  add  the  raw  eggs 
gradually,  beating  hard;  they  must 
first  be  well  beaten  and  strained.  Take 
a basin  or  mould,  and  add  the  hard 
eggs  to  the  mixture,  either  in  slices  or 
dice ; when  cool,  fill  the  mould  and  set 
it  in  a cold  place  for  at  least  ten  hours, 
then  turn  out  and  garnish  with  green 
salad  or  parsley. 

Brawns  of  this  sort  are  varied  in 
many  ways;  curry  powder  or  paste 
can  take  the  place  of  ketchup ; boiled 
white  haricots,  ground  or  split,  may  be 
used  instead  of  some  of  the  macaroni ; 
lentil  flour  can  be  used  for  the  thicken- 
ing ; but  the  above  is  very  nice,  both 
to  look  at  and  to  eat.  A further  im- 
provement is  effected  by  using  a good 
vegetable  stock  instead  of  water,  and 
flavouring  with  a good  store  sauce  and 
a dash  of  chutney. 

Vegetarian  Haggis.  — Re- 
quired : onions,  oatmeal,  seasoning, 
herbs,  wheat,  lentil  flour,  bread,  eggs, 
milk,  and  potatoes.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Allow  a pound  of  Spanish  onions,  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  sage,  half  as 
much  parsley,  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
half  as  much  pepper,  to  four  ounces  of 
coarse  oatmeal,  two  ounces  of  crushed 
wheat,  and  one  ounce  of  lentil  flour.. 
Chop  the  onions,  put  them  into  a bowl 
with  the  other  ingredients,  then  add 
two  eggs  and  half  a pint  of  milk,  or 
half  may  be  vegetable  stock ; th«se 
should  be  beaten  well  first.  Then  add 
two  ounces  of  brown  bread-crumbs,  and 
beat  hard.  Put  the  mixture  in  a plain 
tin  mould,  basin  shape,  drop  into 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling 
for  three  hours.  Serve  with  mashed 
potatoes. 

For  a cheaper  dish,  leave  an  egg  out, 
and  add  more  bread  or  an  ounce  of  fine 
sago.  Where  oatmeal  is  much  liked, 
the  wheat  can  be  left  out,  an  extra 
weight  of  oatmeal  being  used ; to  vary 
the  flavour,  add  bay  leaf  or  thyme  in 
powder  in  place  of  sage.  These  aye 
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very  cheap  and  substantial.  In  tying 
tho  cloth  over  the  mould,  leave  room 
for  swelling. 

Vegetarian  Kedgeree. —Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  boiled  split 
peas,  half  as  much  cooked  rice,  a little 
stock  or  milk,  a seasoning  of  salt, 
pepper,  ginger,  and  curry,  half  a pound 
of  fried  onions,  and  four  hard-boiled 
eggs.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Mix  tho  rice  and  peas,  moisten  with 
the  milk  or  stock,  season,  and  pile  on  a 
dish,  and  garnish  with  the  eggs  and 
onions. 

V ermicelli. — This  is  a preparation 
of  wheaten  flour  similar  to  macaroni, 
but  very  much  thinner;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  long  threads,  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  worm-like  appearance. 
It  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  may  be  used 
either  for  sweet  or  savoury  dishes,  in 
the  same  way  as  macaroni.  When 
required  for  clear  soups,  it  should  first 
be  boiled  for  a minute  or  two  in  water, 
or  it  would  cloud  the  soup ; it  must 
then  be  added  as  soon  as  strained,  as  if 
left  to  cool  it  forms  lumps,  and  cannot 
be  afterwards  separated.  This  pre- 
caution must  be  observed  whenever 
parboiling  is  necessaxy,  let  the  liquid  to 
which  it  is  to  be  added  be  what  it  may. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  digestible  of 
the  farinaceous  foods  ; and  is  of  great 
value  in  preparing  dishes  for  invalids. 
Cost,  about  5d.  to  7d.  or  8d.  per  pound. 
(See  recipes  under  Macaroni  ; see  also 
Index.) 

Vermicelli  au  Lait.— This  is  a 
simple  but  vex-y  nice  dish ; it  may  be 
served  in  place  of  porridge  for  break- 
fast, or  instead  of  pudding  for  dinner  ; 
and  while  good  in  itself,  it  is  nicer 
with  stewed  fruit,  or  a sauce  of  any 
kind  ( see  Sweet  Sauces).  Spice  can  be 
added  at  discretion,  and  honey  may  be 
substituted  for  sugar.  Blanch  five 
ounces  of  vermicelli  as  above  directed ; 
drop  it  lightly  into  a quart  of  milk 
that  is  just  on  the  point  of  boiling; 
stir  until  all  is  added,  then  simmer  for 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  a trifle  more 
or  less  recording  to  its  quality,  and  servo 


in  a hot  dish.  Use  a double  saucepan 
if  possible.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Wheat. — This  is  tho  cereal  that  is 
consumed  in  the  largest  quantities.  It 
has  been  said  that  where  wheat  will 
grow,  there  it  is  grown;  and  that 
where  people  can  get  it,  they  will  have 
it . The  universal  preference  for  wheat 
is  attributed  to  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
husk,  the  large  yield  of  flour  from  a 
given  quantity  of  good  wheat,  and  the 
fact  of  its  containing  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man. 
The  product  of  wheat  is  more  abundant 
in  countries  that  have  a higher  temper- 
ature than  our  own ; it  is  cultivated 
here  with  difficulty.  The  origin  of 
wheat  is  unknown.  The  terms  red  and 
white  refer  to  the  colour  of  the  grain. 
By  soft  wheat,  is  meant  the  flour}', 
tender  sorts ; by  hard  wheat,  the  firm 
horny  kinds  are  indicated.  The  feeding 
value  of  the  latter  is  much  higher  than 
the  former ; in  the  hardest  sorts  of  all, 
used  for  Italian  pastes,  the  nitrogenous 
matter  is  double  the  amount  found  in 
the  softest  specimens.  In  such,  the 
starch  is  less  in  proportion ; therefore, 
each  has  its  special  uses.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  a hundred — some 
say  nearer  two  hundred—  varieties  of 
wheat,  though,  in  many  cases,  the 
difference  is  but  trifling. 

The  products  of  wheat  in  the  shape 
of  macaroni  and  allied  substances  may 
be  dismissed  here,  being  treated  under 
their  several  headings.  We  will,  there- 
fore, confine  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  wheat  in  the  whole  and 
crushed  condition;  and  will  try  to 
simplify  matters  for  the  inexperienced, 
who  are  sometimes,  and  not  unnaturally, 
bewildered  by  the  number  of  names 
that  are  bestowed  upon  the  vai'ious 
patent  and  other  preparations  of  wheat. 
First,  the  whole  grain;  this  has  but 
few  uses  in  the  kitchen;  we  use  the 
term  whole,  though,  in  most  cases,  tho 
extreme  outer  coat  of  bran  is  removed. 
In  some  localities,  the  name  of  groats 
or  grits  is  given  to  whole  wheat, 
though  strictly,  we  believe,  such  terms 
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should  only  be  applied  to  oats.  Next 
in  degree  of  fineness,  we  get  cracked 
or  crushed  wheat;  this  is  commonly 
used  for  Porridge  and  other  purposes. 
The  ways  of  milling  arc  now  numerous, 
and  some  are  very  complicated ; and  it 
is  due  to  these  differences  that  the 
names  above  referred  to  are  given  to 
wheat:  we  may  cite  “rolled,”  “flaked,” 
“ crystals,”  and  “ cyclone  ” as  familiar 
instances.  In  decorticated  wheat,  the 
germ  and  exterior  husk  are  removed ; 
this  is  to  bo  had  in  the  coarse  state  as 
well  as  fine  for  bread,  &c.  In  genuine 
whole  meal  the  grain  is  only  cleansed 
before  grinding,  the  outside  branny 
coat  being  ground  up  with  it.  A 
recently  introduced  article,  known  as 
“ germ  flour,”  differs  from  ordinary 
kinds  by  reason  of  the  return  of  the 
germ  to  it ; it  is  first  removed,  and,  by 
a patent  process,  so  treated  that  it  has 
no  injurious  effect  on  the  flour — in 
ordinary  cases  it  does  act  injuriously 
on  the  flour,  hence  its  removal — which 
is  used  for  bread  and  kindred  foods 
with  a good  deal  of  success.  The 
various  kinds  of  flour — viz.,  wheat  in 
its  finely-ground  state— are  detailed  in 
other  chapters.  As  to  the  best  forms 
of  wheat,  as  here  considered,  for 
ordinary  uses  the  changes  may,  we 
think,  be  ruDg  upon  them  with  advan- 
tage ; for  even  if  one  could  decide  on 
the  very  best  from  a nutritive  stand- 
point, change  is  beneficial ; but  more  of 
this  when  we  come  to  deal  with  Bread. 

Wheat  with  Fruit.— This  is  a 
dish  of  ancient  origin.  It  goes  now 
by  the  name  of  “ Durham  Pudding.” 
It  is  made  by  baking  wheat  in 
water  as  below,  until  perfectly  tender, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary 
porridge.  It  is  then  put  in  saucers, 
hollowed  in  the  middle,  and  filled 
in  with  any  fruit  that  may  be  in 
isoason  ; blackberries  are  a favourite  ; 
ithcy  are  stewed,  and  may  be  hot  or 
■cold ; the  fruit  is  to  be  well  sweetened, 
as  no  sugar  is  put  in  the  wheat.  A 
spoonful  of  cream  is  put  on  the  top. 
In  place  of  cream,  some  thickened  milk 
'may  be  used  ; it  is  made  by  boiling  a 


tablespoonful  of  corn-flour  or  rice-flour 
with  a pint  of  milk,  and  adding  the 
whole  or  the  yolk  only  of  an  egg.  But 
if  cream  can  be  had,  it  should  be  used ; it 
then  makes  a famous  dish  for  the  break- 
fast of  delicate  children;  the  benefit 
derived  from  cream  is  often  very  great. 

Wheat  Frumenty  (or  Fur- 
menty). — This  is  a very  old- 
fashioned  but  nice  and  nourishing 
dish,  if  sufficient  time  be  given  to 
its  preparation.  Take  as  much 
wheat  as  may  be  required,  wash  it 
well,  then  put  it  in  a jar,  and  cover 
with  cold  water ; leave  it  to  soak  for 
twelve  hours,  then  bake  it  in  a very 
slow  oven  until  done.  It  should  crack 
and  be  soft,  but  not  be  broken  up ; it 
may  take  from  four  to  six  hours.  Some 
prefer  to  bake  the  wheat  in  milk,  which 
makes  it  nicer  and  more  nourishing, 
but  it  does  not  cook  so  well ; another 
way,  and  a good  one,  is  to  use  water 
for  the  first  part  of  the  cooking,  and 
milk  for  the  finish.  When  ready  for 
the  frumenty,  take  some  of  the  baked 
wheat,  and  allow  for  each  quart  the 
same  measure  of  new  milk ; put  both 
over  the  fire,  and  stir  to  the  boil ; add 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  clean 
dry  currants,  or  raisins,  stoned  and 
halved,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes 
take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in 
sugar  to  taste  and  some  spice  (nutmeg 
or  cinnamon  is  often  used) ; then  beat 
in  a couple  of  eggs,  or,  where  they  are 
plentiful,  more  may  be  used;  do  not 
boil  again,  but  beat  for  some  few 
minutes.  This  should  be  sent  to  table 
in  a junket  bowl,  and  served  in  cups. 
To  rich  dishes  of  this  sort,  in  the  days 
when  frumenty  was  a Lord  Mayor’s 
dish,  brandy  was  one  of  the  ingredients. 

When  whole  wheat  cannot  be  got, 
cracked  wheat  may  be  used.  We  may 
mention  that  other  fruits  are  as  nice  as 
those  named.  For  example,  prunes, 
figs,  dates,  and  dried  bananas  are  very 
suitable;  currants  are  not  digestible, 
and  are  better  omitted  if  for  children ; 
the  raisins  are  improved  by  soaking 
for  a few  hours  in  water. 

Wlieaten  Porridge. — This  can 
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be  made  in  either  of  the  ways  already 
given  for  Oatmeal  Poriudoe.  About 
six  ounces  of  wheat  may  he  allowed  to 
a quart  of  water  or  milk,  and  the 
porridge  may  he  served  with  the  usual 
adjuncts.  If  cracked  wheat  is  liked, 


give  it  two  to  three  hours ; decorticated, 
if  finely  ground,  will  he  done  in  one 
hour.  There  are  no  nicer  porridges 
than  this  ; it  often  agrees  better  than 
any  other,  and  it  is  very  cheap.  (See 
Steam-cooked  Cereals.) 


PULSE. 

Pulse  is  totlie  vegetarian  what  animal  food  is  to  the  meat-eater.  The 
composition  is  the  first  tiling  to  grasp.  How  many  have  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  pulse  is  had  and  gives  rise  to  discomfort,  after  a hearty 
meal  of  boiled  haricots  and  roast  beef ; or  of  lentil  soup,  perhaps  made 
with  meat  stock,  and  followed  by  a cut  from  a joint.  There  is  no  reason 
why  beef  and  beans  should  not  be  eaten  together  in  very  moderate 
quantities ; but  it  must  bo  remembered  that  a plate  of  potatoes  and  a 
plate  of  pulse  are  two  things  in  more  than  one  sense.  Potatoes  are  about 
three-fourths  water ; pulse  is  only  an  eighth,  or  a trifle  over.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a highly  concentrated  food ; the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  is 
very  large ; and  the  addition  of  food  of  both  the  fatty  and  starchy  kinds 
is  necessary  to  make  the  dish  complete,  whether  it  is  to  form  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  a meal  or  only  an  adjunct.  Unless  this  be  done,  the 
system  will  be  burdened  with  an  excess  of  flesli-forming  material,  as  the 
heat-givers  in  pulse  are  disproportionate.  Our  highest  authorities  are  of 
opinion  that  the  nutriments  rich  in  starch,  sugar,  and  fat  should  go  to 
table  with  pulse,  or  be  amalgamated  in  the  same  dish. 

Lentils. — These  are  generally  agreed  to  be  the  most  digestible  of  the 
class,  though  opinions  differ,  and  some  writers  give  the  palm  to  haricots. 
A few  years  ago  we  made  various  experiments  with  the  whole  brown 
Egyptian  lentils;  the  resulting  dishes  were  rich  in  colour,  but  not 
altogether  pleasing  to  the  palate ; and  in  a few  instances  they  caused 
flatulence.  We  have  since  learned  that  in  the  skin  a certain  bitter  prin- 
ciple exists;  the  precise  nature  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  this 
that  gives  rise  to  the  discomfort.  Besides  this,  in  whole  lentils,  there  is  a 
lot  of  fibrous  useless  material,  and  no  small  amount  of  dirt ; so  we  dis- 
carded them  for  the  same  thing,  practically,  in  a cleaner  and  more 
nutritious  form,  viz.,  split  lentils.  These  are  far  more  generally  approved; 
they  are  less  trouble  to  clean,  cook  in  a shorter  time,  and  are  nicer  in 
flavour. 

Then  there  are  the  green,  or  German  lentils.  They  are  higher  in  price, 
but  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  their  superiority  consists 
in  their  taking  less  time  to  cook  ; and  their  colour,  especially  when 
heightened  by  a little  green  colouring,  is  favourable  to  their  adoption  for 
such  dishes  as  arc  entitled  to  rank  above  the  commonplace.  Lentil  Flour 
is  a useful  thickening  medium  for  ordinary  soups,  stews,  and  the  like ; it 
is  also  of  value  for  invalid  dishes.  ( See  Index.) 

Haricot  Beans. — White  beans  are  the  best  known  and  the  cheapest. 
They  are  the  dry  mature  bean  of  the  plant  whose  pods  we  eat  in  the  green 
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state  as  French  beans  ; including  the  various  kinds  of  kidney  and  dwarf 
beans  that  differ  according  to  soil  and  locality,  and  are  distributed  over  a 
good  part  of  Europe.  The  “giant”  haricots  gain  preference  at  most 
tables  ; but  we  prefer  the  small  beans  ; the  skins  are  thinner,  so  they  are 
more  digestible,  and  the  time  required  to  cook  them  is  more  easily 
reckoned.  It  is  quite  possible  to  boil  the  “ giants  ” for  four  or  five  hours 
before  the  desired  softness  is  attained  ; while  a very  good  sample  of  the 
same  beans  might  be  done  in  little  more  than  half  the  time. 

Split  White  Haricots  are  handy  when  time  runs  short,  as  they  take 
less  time  than  whole  beans  ; and  in  purees,  and  all  such  dishes,  the  final 
mashing  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  splitting. 

Brown  Beans  are  about  the  same  price  as  the  white  ; they  make  good 
soups  and  stews,  but  must  be  cooked  long  and  slowly. 

Bed  Haricots  are  rather  dearer ; their  flavour  is  excellent,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  rich  colour  they  are  valued  for  good  soups.  ( See  the 
recipe  on  page  60.) 

Green  Beans,  called  Flageolets,  are  the  highest  in  price  ; they  have 
thin  skins  and  are  of  delicato  flavour.  In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
cook  their  uses  are  legion  ; they  are  admirably  adapted  for  winter  salads. 
These  cost  about  fivepence  per  pound  ; the  other  sorts  range  from  two- 
pence to  fourpence.  If  bought  in  quantities  a saving  is  effected,  but 
careful  storage  is  of  importance,  pulse  being  readily  attacked  by  insects. 

Peas. — -These  are  familiar  to  most  people  in  the  shape  of  peas  pud- 
ding  ; a dish  by  no  means  to  be  despised  when  well  cooked,  and  it  is 
found  to  agree ; but  of  the  entire  pulse  tribe  peas  are,  as  a rule,  the  most 
difficult  to  digest.  Split  peas  are  preferable  to  wdiolo  ones,  but  for  the 
majority,  pea-flour  or  pea-meal  is  best  of  all.  It  should  be  freshly 
ground  and  stored  in  tins.  (See  the  third  recipe  for  Peas  Soup,  page  57.) 
Lastly,  a few  wrords  on  dried  green  peas.  These  are  to  be  had  both  whole 
and  split ; the  latter  are  the  more  useful.  The  main  difficulty  is  to  get 
them  all  one  sort ; “ marrow-fats  ” are  the  best ; a reliable  dealer  should  be 
j*PP'ied  t°  for  them,  for  the  mixing  is  a hindrance  to  successful  cooking. 
When  dishing-up  time  comes,  it  is  a common  experience  to  find  half  the 
peas  green  and  mellow,  and  the  rest  a bad  colour  and  of  flinty  hardness — 
ail  due  to  the  mixing. 

We  now  turn  to  the  initial  treatment  of  pulse  generally,  and  for  the 
whole  and  split  it  is  the  same,  and  is  simplicity  itsolf  if  a little  forethought 
be  exercised,  and  just  a few  rules  are  observed.  The  first  thing  is  the 
washing,  and  this  is  certainly  some  little  trouble.  To  put  peas  or  any 
otlmr  sort  ot  pulse  into  water,  and  pour  it  off,  is  not  washing  and  will  not 
suffice.  Lentils  are  the  dirtiest  of  all  as  a rule.  Plenty  of  water  is  wanted, 
and  it  must  be  renewed  several  times.  The  pulse  should  also  bo  rubbed 
between  the  hands  until  quite  free  from  dirt.  Renew  the  water  until  it 
conies  away  clean,  then  put  the  vegetables  in  a sieve,  or  colander,  under  a 
Uli>ug  ap  tor  a final  rinse.  The  soaking  should  be  from  twelve  to 
twenty-tour  hours,  according  to  convenience  ; use  plenty  of  cold  water, 

« \ ery  hard  add  a morsel  of  borax  or  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Do  not  use 

so^Wy  TnUig  iff’  ,1Whon  the  «me  comes  for  the  cooking,  the 

floaV  thev  nv«S1°Ulkl  f tWn  away,  aud  with  ^ all  vegetables  that 
float , they  me  grub-eaten,  therefore  worthless.  We  may  remark  that 
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o,atmeal  has  a very  softening  effect  on  pulse,  and  is,  therefore,  a good 
addition  to  the  soaking  water;  a couple  of  ounces  will  serve  for  a pint 
of  beaus  and  a couple  of  quarts  of  water.  When  used,  increased  attention 
to  the  rinsing  is  necessary. 

Concerning  the  cooking,  as  a rule,  the  water  or  stock  should  be  cold 
when  added ; green  peas  and  beans  of  the  best  kinds  may  be  put  in  hot 
liquid,  and  as  a natural  consequence,  the  colour  will  be  improved.  Salt 
must  not  go  in  at  first ; it  retards  the  cooking  by  hardening  the  skins  ; a 
pinch  of  sugar  is  useful,  so  is  a morsel  of  fat  free  from  salt ; it  induces 
softness  and  swelling,  and  improves  the  flavour.  A wooden  spoon  is  the 
best  for  stirring  ; an  iron  one  tends  to  shrivel  the  vegetables ; this  is 
especially  noticeable  in  beans.  The  slower  the  process  the  better,  but  the 
cooking  should  be  continuous. 

And  what  of  the  residue  in  the  shape  of  superfluous  liquor  P We  may 
take  the  case  of  a dish  of  beans  to  be  served  as  a vegetable.  If  during 
the  final  stage  of  the  cooking  the  water  be  allowed  to  evaporate,  there  will 
be  little,  if  any,  to  strain  off ; but  it  is  quite  common  to  see  a quart  or 
more  poured  down  the  sink,  carrying  with  it  a good  deal  of  nutriment  ; 
so  common  in  fact,  that  we  have  ceased  to  regard  it  with  surprise,  only 
with  regret.  To  the  thrifty  Frenchwoman,  who  makes  much  of  the  liquor 
from  boiled  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  wilful 
waste  of  such  a valuable  residue  as  pulse  liquor  can  be  the  rule  in  our 
country.  One  thing  is  certain : it  is  so  useful  for  all  sorts  of  purposes 
that,  once  tried,  no  intelligent  housekeeper  would  willingly  dispense  with  it. 


Beans,  Haricot,  Boiled.  — 

This  is  a plain  dish,  suitable  for  serving 
with  roast  meat.  Wash  and  soak  the 
beans,  put  them  on  in  cold  water,  add 
a lump  of  dripping  the  size  of  an  egg 
to  the  pound,  and,  when  they  have 
begun  to  soften,  a little  salt  and  a 
few  peppercorns ; cook  until  done  ( see 
remarks  on  page  575),  then  add  more 
seasoning  to  taste,  and  either  put  the 
beans  in  a hot  vegetable  dish,  shaking 
them  up  with  a little  "butter,  or,  what 
is  by  many  considered  the  nicer  way, 
put  them  on  a dish  with  the  joint,  and 
some  of  the  gravy.  This  is  excellent 
if  the  joint  be  a shoulder  or  neck  of 
mutton,  and  a tureen  of  onion  sauce  is 
served  with  it.  Cost,  about  3d. , without 
sauce. 

Another  tray.— Stir  an  ounce  of 
butter  and  some  chopped  parsley,  with 
seasoning  to  taste,  into  the  beans,  and 
shake  the  pan  over  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes : add  a squeeze  of  lemon 


j uice,  and  serve  in  a dish.  This  way 
is  popular;  so  cooked,  the  beans  go 
well  with  a hash  or  stew.  For  vege- 
tarians, oil  or  butter  must  replace  the 
dripping  used  at  first.  A suspicion  of 
garlic  is  added  abroad  to  beans  so 
cooked  ( see  Gaelic  in  Vegetables). 
Green  or  white  beans  may  be  cooked 
in  either  of  these  ways.  Cost,  from 
4d.  upwards,  according  to  kind. 

Another  way. — With  white  beans, 
boil  some  small  onions,  or  a little 
celery  (white  part  only),  and  serve 
with  the  beans.  There  may  be  about 
a fourth  the  bulk  of  either  of  these- 
Sometimes  the  water  is  poured  off 
when  the  beans  are  nearly  done- 
and  some  hot  milk  is  put  in,  with  a 
thickening  of  flour  and  butter.  This; 
is  a delicate  and  delicious  dish ; but- 
the  surplus  water  should  be  used  for' 
soup.  In  all  the  foregoing  recipes,  a 
plain  meat  stock,  or  a vegetable  stock,. 

I can  replace  the  water  at  starting* 
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just  according  to  taste  and  conve- 
nience. 

Beaus,  Haricot,  Curried.— 

For  an  ordinary  plain  curry  of  white 
or  green  beans,  follow  the  instructions 
given  for  Lentils.  For  brown  or  red 
beans,  the  stock  used  should  he  brown  ; 
it  may,  of  course,  he  a vegetable  or  a 
meat  stock  (see  Stocks),  and  should  be 
made  more  piquant  than  for  the  others  ; 
fried  onions  are  always  suitabty  added 
to  the  beans  at  first,  and  it  is  a good 
plan  to  serve  some  rice  cooked  in 
a savoury  manner  with  them.  (See 
recipes  under  Rice  ; for  instance, 
Curried  Rice  or  Saffhon  Rice  would 
he  suitable.)  Cost,  variable. 

A very  simple  way  of  making  a curry 
of  beans,  when  only  a mild  flavour  is 
liked,  is  to  dissolve  some  curry  paste  in 
boiling  stock  (brown  or  white)  and  stir 
into  the  beans  ten  minutes  before 
serving.  From  a large  teaspoonful  to 
a dessertspoonful  may  be  used  to  e^ich 
pound  of  beans. 

Beans,  Haricot,  with.  Eggs 
and  Black  Butter.—  Required  : 
beans,  eggs,  seasoning,  croutons,  sauce, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

This  is  tasty.  Boil  half  a pound  of 
white  or  green  beans  ( see  preceding 
recipes),  but  omit  any  herbs;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  only.  To  each 
pound  add  six  or  eight  eggs ; they 
should  he  fried  and  trimmed  ( see  Eggs), 
and  laid  round  the  beans.  Prepare 
some  Black  Butter  (see  Hot  Sauces), 
and  pour  some  over  each  egg.  Placo 
a crouton  in  the  centre  of  the  yolks 
(a  tiny  star  or  half-moon  shape  looks 
pretty),  and  serve  hot. 

Beans,  Haricot,  with  Eggs 
and  Tomatoes. — Required:  beans, 
eggs,  tomatoes,  sauce,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  from  Is.  upwards,  if  six  eggs 
are  used. 

Prepare  the  beans  as  above ; to  each 
pound  add  a gill  of  tomato  pulp,  just 
in  time  to  get  hot  through;  season 
nicely.  Lay  the  eggs  on,  fried  or 
poached;  put  between  them  a little 
pile  of  tomatoes  which  have  been  sliced 
and  grilled,  then  cut  in  dice  shapes 


(see  Tomatoes)  . Pour  a little  Parsley 
Sauce  round  the  white  of  the  eggs; 
take  care  not  to  smear  the  yolks.  The 
combination  of  colours  and  flavours  in 
this  dish  is  very  satisfactory.  Caper 
sauce  may  be  used  instead  of  parsley. 

Note. — White  beans  are  intended, 
and,  after  adding  the  tomato,  put  in  a 
drop  or  two  of  colouring  to  give  a pale 
pink  tinge. 

Beans,  Haricot,  Fried. — One 

of  the  most  tasty  and  popular  ways  of 
serving  beans  is  in  the  style  of  the 
national  cookery  of  Mexico,  called 
“ frijoles,”  pronounced  “ fre  - o - les.” 
The  beans  are  boiled  until  soft ; they 
should  be  swollen  to  their  fullest 
capacity,  but  not  broken,  and  must  be 
left  until  cold ; the  more  perfectly 
they  are  drained,  the  better  the  dish. 
Some  thinly-sliced  onions  are  first 
fried  in  olive  oil ; when  these  are  half 
done,  the  beans  are  added  ; they  should 
be  sprinkled  with  sage  and  pepper,  no 
salt,  and  fried  a good  brown.  Toss 
and  serve  altogether,  piping  hot,  adding 
a little  salt  at  the  end.  This  is  said 
by  one  writer  to  be  “first-rate  when 
cold,  but  good  enough  for  a king  when 
hot ;”  “ and  if  for  a king,”  says  another 
writer,  “ why  not  for  his  loyal  sub- 
jects?” Cost,  about  4d.  to  5d.  per 
pound. 

A crust  of  bread,  rubbed  with  garlic, 
may  be  tossed  with  the  beans  for  a 
moment  if  the  flavour  is  liked.  Where 
sage  is  objected  to,  parsley  and  thyme 
may  replace  it ; but  it  is  not  easy  to 
improve  the  original  recipe. 

A very  good  dish  is  made  by  serving 
any  other  vegetable,  cooked  in  a tasty 
manner,  round  the  beans  : for  example, 
carrots,  turnips,  or  celery,  stewed  or  as 
a puree  ; or  potatoes,  fried,  curried,  or 
in  balls  or  croquettes,  or  any  other 
tasty  form.  A dish  of  rice  also  goes 
well  with  the  beans. 

Beans,  Haricot,  Porridge 
of.—  For  this,  the  split  beans  referred 
to  on  page  575  may  bo  used;  or,  what 
are  still  better,  ground  haricots  ; those 
are  the  same  thing  in  a finer  form,  but 
are  not  so  generally  obtainable.  For  a 
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porridge  of  tho  usual  sort,  the  Leans 
should  ho  soaked,  and  cooked  like 
oatmeal  porridge  for  a couple  or  three 
hours,  then  served  with  milk  and  sugar; 
hut  a savoury  porridge  is  more  likely 
to  he  appreciated.  Vegetable  stock 
can  he  used  instead  of  water ; it  gives 
softness  and  a superior  flavour  ; and  a 
morsel  of  butter  stirred  in  at  the  end 
is  a great  improvement ; or  some  milk 
thickened  with  corn-flour  or  barley-flour 
(an  ounce  of  either  to  half  a pint  of 
milk)  is  liked  by  some ; it  should  be 
stirred  in  a little  while  before  serving. 
Salt  and  pepper  are  the  only  seasonings 
really  necessary.  A mixture  of  hari- 
cots and  pearl  barley  makes  a famous 
porridge  ; they  should  be  soaked  and 
cooked  together,  and,  where  no  porridge 
pan  ( i.e . a double  pan)  exists,  we 
advise  baking  in  a jar  ; this  can  hardly 
be  cooked  too  long,  and  there  are  few 
better  dishes  for  cold  weather.  Cheese 
may  be  used  to  flavour  if  approved ; 
with  the  addition  of  an  onion  or  two, 
it  forms  a good  dish  for  supper. 

Beans,  Haricot,  with  Pota- 
toes.— Required:  beans,  stock,  butter, 
potatoes,  an  onion,  a tomato,  crumbs, 
cheese,  flour,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cod,  about  8d.  or  9d. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  haricots  in  plain 
stock  until  done  ; red  or  brown  beans 
are  best  for  this  dish.  Put  them  in  a 
fireproof  china  dish  ready  for  table ; 
■put  a few  bits  of  butter  over,  cover, 
and  set  in  a good  oven  for  a few 
minutes.  This  trifling  detail  has  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  dish.  Next 
add  a good-sized  onion  and  a tomato  ; 
both  sliced  and  fried  ( see  recipes  in  Ve- 
getables), and  cut  up  small.  Stir  the 
whole  well,  level  the  top,  and  cover  it 
an  inch  thick  with  mashed  potatoes. 
(■Sri:  Vegetables.)  Dredge  with  bread- 
crumbs and  grated  cheese,  and  bake  a 
good  brown.  Take  half  a pint  of  the 
stock  from  the  beans,  add  it  with  a 
little  flour  to  the  pan  the  onion  was 
fried  in ; boil  up  well,  season,  add  a 
dash  of  browning  and  store  sauce,  and 
serve  in  a boat ; a bay  leaf  will  improve 
this,  and  it  must  be  carefully  strained. 


Brown  Sauce  may  be  used  instead  of 
this  gravy. 

Beans,  Haricot,  Brown 
Puree  of. — Required : beans,  stock, 
herbs,  seasoning,  dripping,  and  vege- 
tables as  below.  Cost,  about  Gd., 
exclusive  of  garnish  or  adjuncts  in 
the  form  of  rice,  &c. 

Soak  some  brown  beans,  cover  them 
with  stock  No.  1 or  2,  add  a bunch 
of  herbs,  a few  black  peppercorns,  an 
onion  stock  with  two  cloves,  a piece  of 
carrot,  a stalk  of  celery,  a pinch  of 
brown  sugar,  and  an  ounce  of  dripping 
to  each  quart  of  beans.  Bring  to  the 
boil  slowly ; if  hurried  at  first,  the 
beans  are  very  difficult  to  soften  after ; 
skim  just  before  the  liquid  boils.  Go 
on  simmering  for  three  or  four  hours, 
or  until  soft ; pass  through  a wire  sieve 
or  colander,  and  return  to  the  sauce- 
pan ; add  seasoning,  with  a dash  of 
browning,  and  any  approved  store  sauce. 
Serve  with  any  cereal — as  rice,  cooked 
plainly — and  garnish  the  puree  with  a 
few  small  slices  of  hot  bacon  ; or  it  can 
go  to  table  with  meat,  if  the  latter  is 
eaten  in  small  quantities  ; but  in  itself 
it  is  a highly  nourishing  dish.  ( See 
page  571.) 

For  a maigre  dish  of  this  sort,  use 
any  vegetable  stock,  oil  instead  of 
dripping,  and  serve  with  onion  or  celery 
sauce,  or  with  vegetarian  brown  sauce 
( see  Hot  Sauces).  For  a more  savoury 
dish,  add  a fried  onion  or  two  to  the 
beans. 

Beaus,  Haricot,  Brown 
Puree  of,  B/ich.— Cover  the  beans 
with  stock  No.  4 or  5 ; cook  as  above, 
and,  when  nearly  done,  add  half  a 
gill  of  claret  to  every  pint  of  beans. 
After  sieving,  season  highly  with  black 
pepper  and  a pinch  of  cloves  and  nut- 
meg, with  salt  to  taste ; stir  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  red  or  black  currant 
jelly,  and  the  same  of  tomato  conserve. 
This  is  very  nice,  and  may  go  to  table 
with  any  hashes  of  game  or  dark  meats. 
Cost,  about  8d.,  for  a dish  of  a pint  of 
beans. 

Beaus,  Haricot,  Green  Pu- 
ree of. — Put  as  many  green  beans  as 
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may  be  wanted  in  white  stock  to  cover 
them,  No.  9 for  a rich  dish,  or  any 
plainer  variety  for  a cheaper  one.  The 
beans  must  be  first  washed  and  soaked 
(sec  page  575).  Add  a slice  or  two  of 
onion,  turnip,  and  a stalk  of  celery  ; 
cover  with  a buttered  paper,  and  cook 
until  no  liquid  remains.  Sieve  the 
beans,  and  put  back  in  the  saucepan, 
with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley  to  each 
pint;  add  salt,  stir,  and  sharpen  up 
with  lemon  juice  or  flavoured  vinegar, 
after  taking  from  the  fire,  and  add  a 
dash  of  green  colouring.  For  a cheaper 
dish,  the  butter  may  be  reduced ; 
for  a better  one,  add  a little  cream 
also.  Cost,  from  5d.  to  Gd.  per  pint 
inclusive. 

Note. — All  green  purees  should  be 
more  delicately  seasoned  than  red  and 
brown  ones.  When  for  separate  dishes, 
sauce  served  in  a tureen  should  go  to 
table  ; it  is  a great  improvement ; as  a 
guide  to  this,  so  far  as  kind  and  rich- 
ness go,  the  stock  used  for  the  beans 
will  best  serve ; if  that  is  rich,  the 
sauce  may  be  any  of  the  good  white 
sorts,  or  Paksley,  or  any  other ; and 
for  the  plainer  purees,  the  cheaper 
sauces  detailed  in  our  recipes  furnish  a 
good  choice. 

Beans,  Haricot,  Red  Puree 

of. — Required:  stock  No.  4 or  5, 
vegetables  and  herbs  to  flavour,  wine, 
jelly,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Gd.  to  8d.  per  pint  inclusive. 

Cook  the  beans  in  the  stock  very 
slowly,  with  the  vegetables  and  herbs, 
a few  peppercorns,  and  a clove  or  two. 
Add  a little  claret  or  port  near  the  end, 
with  a morsel  of  any  fruit  jelly ; the 
stock  should  be  absorbed  when  the 
time  comes  for  sieving  the  puree. 
Re-heat  and  season,  and  dish  in  a 
pyramid.  It  may  be  garnished  with 
croutons  or  dredged  with  fried  crumbs. 
A little  thin  brown  sauce  may  be 
poured  over  before  garnishing.  This 
can  be  recommended  both  on  account 
of  flavour  and  nutrition ; it  may  be 
served  with  game,  well-hung  mutton, 
or  braised  beef,  &c. 


Beans,  Harioot,  with  Succo- 
tash.— Required  : beans,  succotash, 
parsley  sauce,  and  white  sauce.  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d.,  exclusive  of  ham  or  bacon. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  haricots,  and 
dish  them.  Pour  a gill  of  Parsley 
Sauce  over.  Put  round  them  a tin  of 
succotash  (see  Vegetables),  heated,  and 
mixed  with  a gill  of  any  nice  white 
sauce.  The  dish  can  be  served  as  it  is 
for  a vegetable,  or  some  bacon  or  ham 
will  complete  it  for  separate  service. 
Canned  corn  (see  Vegetables)  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way. 

Lentils,  Boiled. — Prepare  the 
lentils  as  directed  on  page  575  ; drain, 
and  put  them  in  a saucepan,  with  an 
ounce  of  fat  and  a pinch  of  sugar  for 
each  pound.  Cover  with  cold  water  or 
any  vegetable  stock  ; bring  to  the  boil, 
and  skim  well ; add  a bunch  of  herbs 
and  a pinch  of  ground  nutmeg,  or 
other  spice,  and  cook  until  done,  putting 
in  a little  water  now  and  then.  Near 
the  end,  boil  fast  with  the  lid  off,  that 
the  liquor  may  be  nearly  dried  up,  add 
salt  to  taste,  and  a sprinkling  of  black 
pepper.  Time,  according  to  kind  and 
quality.  Whole  Egyptian  may  take 
three  hours  or  more ; split  ones  will 
probably  be  done  in  two-thirds  the 
time.  Cost,  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  pound. 

To  make  the  above  more  piquant,  a 
little  vinegar,  ketchup,  or  store  sauce 
may  be  added;  the  dish,  for  some,  is 
further  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  onions,  chopped  and  fried ; or  they 
may  be  boiled  with  the  lentils ; or  any 
cold  vegetables  that  may  happen  to  be 
available  can  be  put  in,  in  time  to  get 
hot  through.  Cost,  about  2d.  per  pound. 

Lentils,  Curried.  — Required  : 
half  a pound  of  brown  split  lentils,  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  curry  paste  and 
chutney,  half  a lemon,  an  apple,  a 
tomato,  an  onion,  a pinch  of  powdered 
bay  leaf,  a sprig  of  thyme,  an  ounce  of 
dripping,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  rice- 
flour.  Cost,  about  6d.  without  rice. 

Heat  the  fat,  chop  and  brown  the 
onion  in  it ; skin  the  tomato,  cut  it 
in  dice  ; slice  the  apple,  and  add  both 
to  the  onion,  with  the  herbs  and  curry 
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paste  mixed  smoothly.  Then  take 
half  a pint  of  liquor  from  tho  lentils, 
which  should  ho  boiling  in  a separate 
saucepan ; add  it  with  the  rice-flour, 
and  boil  gently  for  about  half  an  hour. 
When  tho  lentils  are  done,  put  them 
in  the  centre  of  a hot  dish,  and  pour 
tho  sauce  round,  after  removing  the 
herbs,  and  adding  the  lemon  juice  and 
seasoning.  The  sauce  is  improved  by 
sieving. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  simple. 
When  the  lentils  are  boiled  almost 
enough,  and  not  much  moisture 
remains,  add  the  ingredients  above 
detailed,  after  frying  them.  They 
should  be  put  in  half  an  hour  before 
dishing— the  lemon  juice,  &c.,  being 
added  at  the  end.  Rice  with  these 
dishes  is  quite  optional. 

Another  excellent  dish  is  obtained 
by  adding  a large  fried  onion  to  half  a 
pound  of  lentils,  and  about  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cooked  carrot, 
mashed  or  chopped.  Curry  powder 
can  be  used  in  place  of  paste ; but  it  is 
less  soft  and  smooth. 

Lentils,  Curried,  with  Rice 

and  Barley. — There  are  few  cheaper 
curries  than  this ; it  is  very  easy  to 
prepare,  and  a trial  will  convince  any- 
one of  its  excellence.  Required  : half 
a pound  of  lentils,  two  ounces  of  rice, 
the  same  of  pearl  barley,  a gill  of  tinned 
tomatoes,  the  same  measure  of  chopped 
v egetables  (carrot,  onion,  celery,  &c.), 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  6d. 

First  fry  the  onion  brown  with  a 
good  bunch  of  herbs,  put  in  a baking 
jar  or  dish,  with  the  lentils,  vegetables, 
rice,  and  barley,  all  washed  and  soaked ; 
add  a tablespoonful  of  oil  or  butter, 
and  cover  with  cold  water.  Set  in  a 
very  gentle  oven,  and  cook  for  three  or 
four  hours,  until  most  of  the  liquor  has 
dried  up.  The  contents  of  the  jar 
must  be  stirred  now  and  then.  Add, 
half  an  hour  or  so  before  serving,  salt 
to  taste,  a dessertspoonful  or  more  of 
curry  paste  or  powder,  a pinch  of  brown 
sugar,  and  enough  vinegar  to  give  a 
pleasant  acidity.  Beat  the  whole  well 
before  serving  to  blend  the  ingredients, 


take  out  the  bunch  of  herbs  and  serve 
hot,  alone,  or  with  meat.  With  such 
a dish,  a little  meat  goes  a long  way. 

Lentils,  Green,  Boiled.— Cook 
as  above  directed,  and  add  a little 
colouring  before  serving ; or  boil  a 
morsel  of  spinach  with  them  ; chopped 
parsley,  or  dried  mint,  or  any  other 
herb  can  be  used  to  season  this  dish, 
which  is  all  the  nicer  if  a little  butter 
be  stirred  in  just  before  serving.  Cost, 
about  3d.  per  pound. 

Lentils,  Potted.  — This  is  a 
well-known  portable  savoury ; the  taste 
for  it  is  an  acquired  one,  but  it  is  very 
sustaining,  and  may  be  a very  palatable 
compound;  much  depends  upon  the 
care  taken  in  its  preparation,  and  tho 
nature  of  the  seasoning. 

First  boil  some  lentils  in  water  or 
stock  until  soft  enough  to  sieve ; the 
pulp  should  then  be  mixed  with  butter, 
salt,  pepper,  and  a little  mushroom 
powder,  or  curry  powder  or  paste,  of 
some  nice  herb  mixture  or  celery  salt ; 
anything  of  the  kind  to  taste  ; a pinch 
of  cayenne  and  mace  will  also  increase 
the  zest  of  the  dish.  A little  good 
cheese,  dry  enough  to  grate,  is  a very 
general  addition ; an  ounce  will  be 
enough  for  half  a pound  of  lentils  ; 
and  bread-crumbs  are  frequently 
mixed  in,  but  we  think  that  they  are 
well  replaced  by  some  well-cooked  rice. 
The  whole  should  be  well  pounded, 
when  it  may  be  pressed  into  small  pots 
or  used  for  sandwiches.  Cost,  about 
6d.  or  8d.  per  pound  inclusive. 

The  exact  proportions  of  the  several 
ingredients  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances; if  for  keeping,  more  oil  or 
butter  will  be  wanted  than  if  for 
present  use.  Small  pots  are  best,  as 
they  can  be  used  up  quickly.  The 
surface  of  the  paste  should  be  brushed 
over  with  oil,  and  a paper  tied  over  if 
it  is  likely  that  tho  lentils  will  soon  be 
eaten ; but  for  storing  for  a week  or 
more,  clarified  butter  should  be  poured 
over,  the  same  as  for  potted  meats. 
(See  page  497.) 

Lentils  a la  Proveinjale. — 

Required  : lentils,  oil,  herbs,  an  onion, 
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lemon,  eggs,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound  inclusive. 

Boil  some  lentils  (see  Lentils, 
Boiled)'  until  three-parts  done;  let 
them  drain  from  moisture,  then  put 
them  in  a stewpan  when  cold,  and  add 
some  good  oil  to  keep  them  moist ; in 
this  the  cooking  is  to  bo  finished, 
the  pan  being  shaken  now  and  then. 
A good  seasoning  of  chopped  parsley 
is  wanted,  with  a shredded  onion,  and 
some  thyme  and  other  herbs;  the 
dish  should  be  very  savoury.  Shortly 
before  serving,  add  a dash  of  lemon 
juice,  and  beat  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
to  every  half  pound  of  lentils,  which 
must  not  boil  after  this  addition. 
Serve  hot.  In  many  recipes  for  this 
dish,  it  is  advised  that  the  lentils  be  put 
into  the  oil  after  soaking,  without  pre- 
liminary boiling;  such  involves  great 
care  and  trouble  during  the  cooking, 
and  we  give  the  preference  to  this ; but 
both  methods  can  be  tried. 

Lentil  Puree,  Vegetarian.— 

Required : lentils,  rice,  a lettuce,  onions, 
oil  or  butter,  an  egg,  seasoning,  bread, 
<&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d. 

Cover  some  Gorman  lentils  (soaked 
and  drained)  with  cold  water  ; add  two 
ounces  of  washed  rice  for  each  half 
pound,  and  a small  lettuce,  cut  up, 
with  a few  young  onions  ; bring  to  the 
boil,  stir  in  a lump  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  or  a tablespoonful  of  oil, 
and  cook  gently,  skimming  as  required. 
When  nearly  done,  pour  off  some  of 
the  liquor,  a quarter  pint  or  there- 
abouts ; beat  it  up  with  a raw  egg, 
return  this  to  the  pan  as  soon  as  the 
lentils  are  tender,  and  beat  well  for 
some  minutes.  Keep  below  boiling- 
point,  but  quite  hot ; add  seasoning  to 
taste,  with  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice, 
and  serve  with  fried  bread  cut  in  dice 
or  strips.  This  is  very  nourishing, 
and  the  egg  gives  softness.  When  no 
lettuco  can  be  had,  a little  of  the  heart 
of  a parboiled  cabbage  may  be  used. 
Sorrel  and  many  other  plants  of  the 
kind  are  advantageously  combined  with 
lentils;  vegetable  stock  is  a further 
improvement.  Sometimes  the  green 


lentils  turn  a dirty  brownish  colour, 
and  a few  drops  of  green  colouring 
are  necessary  to  make  the  dish  look 
appetising. 

Meat-eaters  may  make  a puree  in 
the  same  way,  with  plain  meat  stock, 
and  serve  with  either  wrhite  or  brown 
meats. 

Lentil  Rolls. — Required:  lentils, 
bread,  eggs,  herbs,  seasoning,  parsley, 
lemon,  vermicelli,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  6d.,  exclusive  of  sauce  or  gravy, 
for  rolls  made  from  a pound  of  lentils. 

See  Lentil  Puree,  Vegetarian. 

Prepare  the  lentils  as  therein 
directed,  and,  while  hot,  add  some  fine 
bread-  or  plain  biscuit-crumbs  to  make 
a stiff  mixture ; set  by  to  get  cold, 
then  flour  the  hands,  and  mould  into 
two-inch  lengths,  the  thickness  of  an 
ordinary  sausage.  Dust  them  with  a 
seasoning  of  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  grated 
lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg.  Dip  them 
into  beaten  white  of  egg,  and  roll  them 
in  crushed  vermicelli  or  biscuit-crumbs. 
Lay  them  in  a frying-basket,  and 
plunge  into  hot  fat  to  cover.  They 
should  bo  brown  and  crisp.  Serve 
with  fried  parsley  and  cut  lemon,  or 
any  sauce  or  gravy.  They  are  tasty 
and  satisfying,  and  nice  hot  or  cold. 
Another  variety  is  made  by  taking 
plainly-boiled  lentils,  and  adding  a 
little  butter  and  a good  seasoning  of 
grated  cheese  and  cayenno ; a dash 
of  chutney  improves  theso.  Boiled 
macaroni,  with  a squeeze  of  lemon 
juice  over,  goes  well  with  them  ; they 
should  be  sprinkled  with  grated  cheese 
before  serving. 

Lentils  a la  Venue. — Required: 
lentils,  chestnuts,  eggs,  vinegar,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  lOd.  per  pound, 
inclusive  of  chestnuts. 

Prepare  the  lentils  as  above  detailed, 
but  instead  of  the  herbs  named,  use  sage, 
about  half  a dozen  leaves  to  tho  pound 
of  lentils,  and  omit  the  parsley ; and 
in  place  of  lemon  juice,  use  the  vinegar 
from  pickled  walnuts.  Take  the  pan 
from  tho  fire  before  beating  the  eggs  in. 
Put  the  lentils  in  a ring  on  a hot  dish, 
and  fill  the  ccntro  with  hot  boiled 
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chestnuts,  passed  through  a coarse  sieve, 
and  allowed  to  fall  lightly  in.  This  is 
very  tasty,  and  a good  accompaniment 
to  sausages  or  liver.  Brown  lentils 
are  intended,  and  they  should  be  par- 
boiled in  stock. 

Peas  Brose. — “ In  the  West  of 
Scotland,  especially  in  Glasgow,”  says 
Dr.  Andrew,  “peas  brose,  as  it  is  called, 
is  made  of  the  tine  flour  of  the  white 
pea,  by  forming  it  into  a mass,  merely 
by  the  addition  of  boiling  water  and  a 
little  salt ; it  is  a favourite  dish  with  not 
only  the  working  classes,  but  is  even 
esteemed  by  many  of  the  gentry.  The 
peas  brose  is  eaten  with  milk  or  butter, 
and  is  a sweet,  nourishing  article  of 
diet.”  Milk  is  sometimes  used  for  it. 
With  reference  to  this  dish,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that. the  number  of 
persons  who  could  digest  it  in  England 
is  comparatively  small.  Certainly, 
those  who  have  been  trained  to  cooked 
fare  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt 
experiments  with  dishes  of  this  class. 
(See  remarks  on  page  575.)  When 
cooked , the  brose  is  to  be  recommended 
to  those  who  work  hard  in  the  open. 
It  may  be  served  with  any  of  the  usual 
porridge  adjuncts. 

Peas,  Dried  Green,  Boiled. 

— Soak  whole  or  split  peas  ( see 
page  575) ; if  oatmeal  be  added  to  the 
water,  rub  them  between  the  hands 
while  rinsing,  to  get  rid  of  it ; if  they 
seem  soft,  and  look  a nice  pale  green, 
something  like  fresh  peas,  they  may  go 
into  hot  water ; if  not,  put  them  in 
cold ; to  either,  add  a pinch  of  white 
sugar  and  a little  fat  free  from  salt ; 
oil  or  butter  is  best;  use  plenty  of 
water,  and  cook  slowly  without  tho  lid 
until  done.  Mint  may  be  put  in  the 
water,  or  added  after  dishing,  together 
with  some  butter,  or  the  peas  may 
be  served  without  either.  Add  no  salt 
until  they  have  softened.  It  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  time  for  the 
cooking;  we  have  found  some  samples 
tender  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour;  others  have  taken  more  than 
double  the  time.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  try  a sample,  and  note  the  tiroo 


required,  then,  if  good,  to  lay  in  a 
stock.  They  must  bo  stored  in  a dry 
place  ; we  think  that  canisters  or  jars 
with  good  lids  are  the  best  things  for 
the  purpose.  Some  prefer  stout  brown 
paper  bags,  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
the  peas  being  first  enclosed  in  calico 
bags. 

For  superior  dishes  of  boiled  peas, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the 
recipes  for  cooking  fresh  peas,  in  tho 
next  chapter,  which  will  meet  all 
requirements.  Cost,  about  2d.  to  3d. 
per  pound. 

Peas,  Dried  Green,  Puree 

of. — Required  : peas,  stock,  butter, 
cream,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  9d.  or  lod. 

Put  a quart  of  split  green  peas 
in  a saucepan,  and  cover  with 
white  stock  (No.  9 for  a rich  puree) ; 
an  ounce  of  butter,  with  a little  white 
pepper  and  sugar,  and  a bunch  of 
herbs  should  be  added,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  a sheet  of  buttered  paper. 
After  simmering  until  soft  and  rubbing 
through  a sieve  (the  finer  the  sieve,  the 
better  the  puree),  a few  minutes’  re- 
heating with  a gill  of  cream,  salt  to 
taste,  and  a suspicion  of  green  colouring 
finishes  the  puree,  which  should  be 
dished  in  a pyramid,  and  served  with 
meat  or  as  a separate  dish.  The  nature 
of  the  dish  with  which  the  peas  are  to 
be  served  will  be  a guide  as  to  garnish. 
When  these  peas  are  good  and  well 
dressed,  they  may  be  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  fresh  ones  when  they  are  not 
obtainable. 

For  a cheaper  puree,  use  a plainer 
stock,  reduce  the  cream,  and  add  milk, 
with  a little  corn-flour  to  thicken. 

Peas  Pudding.— Wash  and  soak 
a quart  of  split  peas;  drain  and  tie 
them  in  a cloth,  leaving  room  to  swell; 
the  best  way  is  to  tie  the  cloth  in  two 
places— the  first  within  a couple  of 
inches  of  the  peas,  the  second  a couple 
of  inches  higher  ; then,  when  the  peas 
have  swollen  up  to  the  first  string,  it 
can  be  cut.  This  is  less  trouble  than 
having  to  re-tie  the  cloth  in  a second 
place,  while  it  is  hot.  Put  them  on  in 
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cold  water  with  a bit  of  fat  in  it,  or 
use  greasy  stock — from  pork  or  ham. 
Boil  until  done  (from  two  to  three 
hours),  then  rub  the  peas  through  n 
colander,  better  still,  a wire  sieve,  and 
put  with  them  two  ounces  of  dripping 
or  butter,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  season 
well.  A beaten  egg  makes  it  richer 
and  smoother,  and  ensures  its  turning 
out  a good  shape.  Flour  or  grease  the 
cloth,  tie  the  peas  tightly,  and  boil 
again  for  half  an  hour  or  rather  more. 
Serve  hot  with  boiled  pork  or  bacon ; 
and  it  is  just  as  good  with  boiled  beef. 
Many  persons  like  the  addition  of 
mashed  potatoes ; they  may  be  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  peas,  or  in  less  pro- 
portion, and  may  bo  added  when  the 
peas  are  sieved.  They  should  be  mealy 
and  perfectly  mashed ; if  lumpy  or  the 
least  watery,  they  will  spoil  the  pudding. 
(See  Potatoes.)  Mint  or  any  other 
herbs  may  be  added  to  the  pudding,  or 
dried  mint  served  with  it.  Cost,  5d. 
to  Gd. 

Peas  Pudding  (very  Su- 
perior).— Required : a pint  of  soaked 
split  peas,  a saltspoonful  each  of  white 
sugar  and  pepper,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
stock  No.  1 1 or  12,  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  butter.  Cost,  5d.  to  6d. 

Butter  a stewpan  at  the  bottom  and 
round  the  sides  as  far  as  the  peas 
reach,  add  the  sugar,  and  cover  the 
pan,  then  shake  it  over  the  fire  .for  a 
few  seconds  ; add  stock  as  above  just 
to  cover  the  peas,  lay  a sheet  of 
buttered  or  oiled  paper  over,  and 
bring  very  slowly  to  the  boil ; skim 
thoroughly,  and  cook  until  soft,  about 
three  hours ; an  occasional  shake  is 
required,  and  a little  fresh-  stock  from 
time  to  time.  When  done,  remove  the 
herbs,  add  salt  to  taste,  and  rub  all 


through  a sieve ; then  put  the  peas 
back  into  the  pan,  add  either  an  ounce 
more  butter  or  olive  oil,  or  cream  may 
be  \ se  1 if  preferred.  Beat  hard  until 
the  iuree  is  hot  through,  then  serve  in 
a pile  with  strips  of  toast  or  fried  bread 
round  it,  and  send  dried  powdered 
mint  to  table.  It  may  be  served  as  a 
vegetarian  dish,  or  with  pork  or  beef. 

Peas  Pudding,  Superlative. 

— Proceed  as  directed  above,  but  use 
stock  No.  1 or  2,  with  herbs  to  taste, 
and  a pinch  of  celery  seed.  Sieve  and 
finish  as  above,  or  pour  round  it  a 
puree  of  carrots,  onions,  or  celery,  and 
send  brown  gravy  or  sauce  to  table  in 
a tureen. 

Another  xcay. — To  every  pint  of  peas, 
add  about  four  ounces  of  fried  ham  or 
bacon  in  strips,  and  a filed  onion, 
sliced,  a short  time  before  serving,  and 
serve  as  a separate  dish.  This  is  very 
tasty.  Many  other  ways  of  finishing 
off,  according  to  convenience  and  pre- 
ference, may  be  adopted ; we  wish, 
however,  to  call  attention  to  this 
method  of  preparing  peas  pudding  as 
very  superior  to  that  of  tying  it  in  a 
cloth  and  boiling  it  in  a large  quantity 
of  water.  In  the  one,  much  nutriment 
goes  into  the  water  ; in  the  other,  it  is 
retained;  while  the  difference  in  flavour 
is  very  pronounced.  The  same  prin- 
ciple may  be  carried  out  in  the  very 
cheapest  forms  of  pudding  ; a morsel 
of  dripping,  or  even  some  greasy  stock, 
will  supply  the  necessary  fat,  for  stock 
that  is  too  greasy  for  any  other  purpose 
(so  long  as  it  is  not  very  salt)  answers 
excellently  for  peas.  For  persons  who 
like  a very  soft  pudding  (many  do)— a 
sort  of  go-between  a pudding  and  a 
soup — the  stock  may  be  increased  ov 
the  peas  reduced  at  pleasure. 


CHEESE. 

Cheese,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  deserving  of  attention  from  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  may  be  readily  stored 
and  kept  for  a considerable  time.  As  to  its  composition,  that  varies 
greatly ; but  cheese  must  always  be  looked  upon  qs  a concentrated  foptj, 
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.because  of  its  comparatively  low  percentage  of  water.  A good  sample  of 
such  a cheese  as  "double  Gloucester”  might  contain  less  than  half  the 
water  present  in  lean  beef.  But  a practical  question  is,  can  wo  assimilate 
and  convert  into  our  own  substance  the  cheese  food  as  easily  as  the  flesh 
food?  Plus  is  answered  very  decidedly  in  the  negative  by  those  who  liave 
given  careful  study  to  the  matter.  But  the  digestibility  of  cheese  is,  to 
tseilie  extent,  dependent  upon  its  age,  texture,  and  composition.  With  few 
exceptions,  a moist  cheese,  of  the  fatty  kind,  is  less  likely  to  cause  trouble 
than  one  made  from  skim  milk.  A brief  consideration  of  the  kinds  in 
common  use  will  best  serve  our  pui'pose. 

Stilton  is  a general  favourite;  its  quality  varies  according  to  its 
ripeness.  A naturally  ripened  one,  i.e.  one  that  has  been  carefully  stored 
for  some  time,  is  said  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  best.  The  purchaser 
completes  the  ripening,  in  the  case  of  a new  cheese,  by  pouring  in  ale 
or  port.  Gorgonzola  is  a similar  cheese  in  composition,  both  being  of 
the  fatty  class;  but  much  imitation  Gorgonzola  is  said  to  be  palmed  off 
on  the  public.  Cheshire  is  a favourite ; it  is  rich  and  of  good  flavour. 
Gloucester  is  a milder  cheese,  that  called  “ double  ” Gloucester  being 
richer  in  cream  than  the  “ single.”  Cheddar  is  a well-known  and 
much-liked  sort.  Of  the  American  cheeses,  there  are  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent ; of  the  good  ones,  American  Cheddar  is  said  to  be  the  best. 
Dutch  cheese  may  be  looked  npon  as  a perfect  specimen  of  a skim-milk 
cheese,  the  consumption  of  which,  just  before  retiring,  is  likely  to  result 
in  “ a very  eventful  night.”  The  celebrated  Parmesan,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive,  is  another  specimen  of  the  not  easily  digested  sorts ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  that  are  dry  enough  to  grate  easily.  The 
several  varieties  of  Swiss  cheese  possess  a fine  and  pronounced  flavour ; 
Gruyere  is  largely  eaten  in  England;  its  peculiar  taste  is  due  to  the 
addition  of  a special  dried  powdered  herb.  Many  of  the  “ cream  cheeses  ” 
from  France  are  very  good,  and  some  are  made  from  a mixture  of  milk 
and  cream  from  the  cow  and  the  goat.  Some  of  the  home-made  varieties, 
though  very  nice,  can  only  be  regarded  as  solidified  cream  ; the  “milk 
cheeses,”  made  on  the  same  principle,  are  preferred  by  some,  being 
less  rich. 

Tastes  differ  much  in  the  mat  ter  of  cheese,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  foods 
that  the  buyer  may  test  by  tasting ; but  a few  hints  as  to  the  tests  of  goodness 
may  be  serviceable.  In  selecting  any  of  • the  fatty  sorts,  look  out  for  a 
moist,  smooth  surface,  with  rounded  edges  and  sides,  though  the  latter 
should  not  be  over-swelled.  The  top  should  not  be  elevated.  Sharp 
edges  and  straight  sides  indicate  a poorer  quality.  A rough-coated, 
dry,  rugged  cheese  will  have  in  it  mites  or  hoppers,  or  both.  This  is  not 
wholesome  ; but  we  do  not  suppose  that  those  on  the  look-out  for  it  will 
be  deterred  from  eatiDg  it  so  long  as  they  can  get  it;  still,  there  are 
people  who  are  equally  anxious  to  avoid  it.  One  good  test  for  cheese  is  to 
take  a portion  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  rub  it  slightly ; if  it 
softens  readily,  leaving  the  hand  greasy,  its  richness  is  assured. 

When  a whole  or  large  portion  of  cheesO  is  bought,  the  reserve  part 
should  be  kept  in  a stone  jar  or  pan,  with  a lid  ; the  place  it  is  stored  in  must 
be  dry  and  cool;  some  persons  keep  the  cut  surface  moist  by  the  aid  of 
fresh  butter.  When  cheese  is  too  dry  or  too  near  the  rind  to  seud  to  table 
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it  may  be  used  up  iu  endless  ways — not  a scrap  need  be  wasted.  It  should 
be  grated  and  put  into  bottles  for  use  iu  any  of  the  dishes  in  the  present 
and  other  chapters. 

Many  cheese  dishes,  especially  those  of  the  Welsh  Rarebit  type, 
owe  much  of  their  excellence  to  their  “ piping  hot  condition  ; to  attain 
this,  a cheese  dish  is  almost  a necessity,  and  those  who  do  not  possess  one 
should  convert  any  dish  of  a suitable  kind  into  a hot-water  dish  by  way  of 
a substitute.  A muffin  or  kidney  dish  will  serve  the  purpose. 

Other  cheese  dishes  are  given  in  various  parts  of  the  book,  under 
pastry,  souffles,  puddings,  etc.,  for  which  see  Index. 

We  will  close  these  remarks  with  a reference  to  a few  preparations 
of  cheese  with  cereals,  etc.,  to  which  the  term  “ digestible  ” has  been 
employed.  The  dishes  are  detailed  on  page  589.  We  think  we  are 
correct  in  stating  that  the  treatment  of  cheese  by  the  addition  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  the  digestive  agent  in  question,  originated  with 
the  late  Professor  Williams,  and  the  recipes  herein  are  the  outcome 
of  experiments  made  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  given  in  his 
admirable  work  “ The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.”  The  main  advantages  of 
this  particular  treatment  are  summed  up  thus: — It  makes  up  any  deficiency 
of  mineral  matter  that  is  left  behind  in  the  whey  in  cheese-making ; it 
neutralises  the  acid ; and  converts  the  casein  into  its  original  form,  as  it 
existed  in  the  milk.  The  average  amount  of  potash  required  is  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  for  each  pound  of  cheese  used,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
or  amount  of  the  other  materials  added.  If  these  proportions  are  used, 
the  bitter  flavour  of  the  potash  will  not  be  detected  ; but,  in  excess,  it  is 
readily  perceptible.  One  result  of  what  the  Professor  calls  his  cheese- 
cooking  researches  is  cheese  porridge,  and  he  recommends  it  especially  to 
those  who  work  out  of  doors;  it  must  be  cautiously  used  by  sedentary 
livers,  “ lest  they  suffer  from  over-nutrition,  which  is  but  a few  degrees 
worse  than  partial  starvation.” 


Beignets  of  Cheese  and 
Semolina. — Required  : milk,  butter, 
potato-flour,  semolina,  cheese,  season- 
ing, eggs,  and  bread-crumbs.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Cook  together  in  a double  saucepan 
a pint  of  milk,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
three  ounces  of  semolina,  and  an  ounce 
of  potato-flour.  It  will  take  about  an 
hour.  Draw  it  from  the  fire,  add  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  the  yolks  of 
four  raw  eggs ; beat  hard  for  a few 
minutes;  then  stir  in  two  ounces  of 
grated  cheese.  Turn  out  to  cool  on  a 
buttered  dish,  and  when  firm  cut  it 
into  rounds  with  a pastry-cutter. 
Brush  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  coat 
with  fine  crumbs,  seasoned  like  the 
s* 


interior,  then  fry  delicately.  Serve 
on  a folded  napkin.  These  beignets  arc 
inexpensive  and  very  dainty. 

Cheese  Aigrettes.— Required  : 
three  ounces  of  Vienna  flour,  one 
ounce  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  one  and  a half, 
a pinch  of  salt,  cayenne  and  ground 
mace,  an  ounce  of  grated  Parmesan, 
and  the  same  weight  of  Cheddar 
cheese,  a gill  each  of  milk  and  water. 
Cost,  about  Gd. 

Boil  the  milk  and  water  together, 
add  the  butter,  stir  in  the  flour  by 
degrees,  it  must  be  dry  and  sifted, 
then  take  tho  pan  from  tho  fire  and 
drop  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  singly, 
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beating  hard ; season,  and  stir  in  the 
stiffly-whipped  whites ; then  put  by 
to  cobl  a little,  but  not  to  get  quite 
cold.  Have  a deep  pan  of  hot  fat 
ready ; then  drop  in  the  mixture  from 
a fork,  to  form  rocky  or  feathery 
shapes ; they  should  be  as  large  as  a 
chestnut.  The  instant  they  are  pale 
brown  and  crisp  take  them  up,  or  they 
will  become  too  dark ; a slice  must  be 
used,  and  the  aigrettes  well  di'ained 
on  soft  paper.  Dish  them  in  a pile  on 
a hot  serviette,  and  sprinkle  them  with 
grated  cheese.  This  is  a very  good 
dish,  but  care  is  needed  in  the  cook- 
ing ; the  fat  must  be  hot  as  well  as 
“ clean.” 

Cheese  Balls. — Required: 
cheese,  bread,  butter,  seasoning,  eggs, 
and  flour.  Cost,  about  4d.  or  5d. 

Cheese  that  has  become  too  dry  for 
table  answers  for  these.  Grate  two 
ounces*  put  it  in  a mortar  with  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a small  tablespoonful 
of  bread-crumbs,  half  the  measure  of 
cream,  a pinch  of  dry  mustard,  salt, 
and  cayenne  or  white  pepper,  then 
pound  all  to  a paste.  Then  add  the 
yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  and  pound 
again.  Test  the  mixture,  and  add,  if 
it  requires  it,  a little  raw  egg  to 
moisten,  but  this  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  cheese ; if  very  dry, 
the  egg  will  be  wanted,  but  if  soft  it 
can  be  shaped  as  it  is.  Flour  the 
hands  and  a board,  and  make  the  balls 
the  size  of  a common  marble ; then  set 
them  by  to  become  firm.  They  are 
intended  for  soups,  and  can  either  be 
egged  and  crumbed,  and  fried  in  the 
usual  way,  or  simmered  in  boiling 
stock  for  a few  minutes.  If  the  first 
mode  is  preferred,  and  the  soup  clear, 
be  careful  to  drain  them  free  from  fat 
before  dropping  them  in.  They 
answer  too  for  garnishing  many  dishes 
of  cheese ; or  by  increasing  the  pro- 
portions, and  making  the  balls  as 
large  again,  they  can  go  to  table  as 
a savoury,  in  the  way  directed  for 
Cheese  Aigrettes. 

Cheese  Bombes,  with 
Spinach. — Required  : a custard  as 


below,  cheese,  bread,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
seasoning,  and  spinach.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.,  inclusive. 

Prepare  a custard  by  beating  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  with  the  whites  oi 
two,  a gill  of  milk,  half  as  much  cream, 
a dust  of  cayenne,  and  two  ounces  of 
grated  cheese,  half  English  and  half 
Parmesan.  Then  add  a large  table- 
spoonful of  bread-crumbs,  soaked  in 
half  a gill  of  rich  white  sauce;  pour 
all  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  until  it 
thickens ; then  take  from  the  fire,  and 
when  a little  cool  fill  some  buttered 
bombe  moulds,  garnished  with  chopped 
ham  at  the  bottoms.  Steam  them  for 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  turn 
them  out  on  a bed  of  spinach ; this  is 
to  be  put  on  a dish  in  the  form  of  a 
border.  Just  before  serving,  fill  the 
middle  with  four  hard-boiled  eggs 
sliced,  and  coated  with  thick  white 
sauce,  flavoured  with  cheese.  Serve 
very  hot.  The  mixture  above  will 
make  seven  or  eight  bombes. 

Cheese  Cream. — This  is  a very 
delicious  savoury.  Required  : bread, 
cream,  eggs,  cheese,  crumbs,  sauce, 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd. 

Prepare  the  cases  as  in  Dresden 
Patties.  The  filling  should  be  in 
readiness,  and  is  made  as  follows : 
slice  some  Gruyere  and  rich  English 
cheese  into  a stewpan,  equal  parts  of 
each ; allow  an  ounce  of  cheese  for 
each  case ; and  supposing  eight  ounces 
of  cheese  and  half  a gill  of  cream,  add 
the  same  measure  of  bechamel,  rich 
creamy ; season  with  cayenne — it  will 
probably  be  salt  enough — and  stir 
until  the  cheese  is  melted ; it  is  then 
ready  for  use.  After  filling  the  cases, 
replace  the  portions  that  were  cut 
from  the  tops;  they  should  be  fried 
with  the  rest.  Dish  on  a serviette  01 
lace  paper.  A dash  of  French  mustard 
can  be  put  in  the  seasoning,  if  liked. 

Cheese  Custard,  Moulded, 

— Required  : milk,  cream,  eggs,  gela- 
tine, and  seasoning,  with  adjuncts  as 
below.  Cost  of  custard  only,  about 
Is.  to  Is.  3d. 
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This  is  a savoury  for  use  in  hot 
weather.  To  make  it,  put  into  a 
saucepan  a gill  each  of  cream  and 
milk,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  and  grated  nutmeg. 
AVhisk  the  mixture  until  on  the  point 
of  boiling,  then  take  it  from  the  fire 
and  strain  in  a gill  of  milk  in  which 
half  an  ounce  of  French  sheet  gelatino 
has  been  separately  dissolved.  The 
two  preparations  should  be  cooled  a 
little  before  mixing.  Two  ounces  of 
grated  Parmesan  should  be  stirred 
into  the  first  pan  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  fire.  This  may  be  put  in 
one  large  or  a number  of  small 
moulds,  holding  about  half  a gill 
each.  A very  superior  dish  is  made 
by  adding  a gill  of  stiffly-whipped 
cream  j ust  before  the  custard  is 
moulded;  it  should  be  cool  when  this 
is  done.  Place  the  moulds  on  ice  or 
in  an  ice-cave,  and  turn  out  when 
cold  and  firm  on  to  a bed  of  green 
salad ; or  chopped  aspic  and  sprigs 
of  parsley  can  be  used  to  garnish  the 
dish.  Cheese  Straws  or  plain  crisp 
biscuits  should  be  served  with  the 
custard. 

Cheese  Cutlets  a la  Meri- 
vale.  — Required  : eggs,  cream, 

cheese,  vermicelli,  seasoning,  white 
sauce,  and  garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Break  into  a basin  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs  and  the  whites  of  two ; add  half 
a gill  of  cream,  two  ounces  of  grated 
cheese,  half  Parmesan  and  half 
Cheshire ; season  with  mace  and 
cayenne.  Whisk  this  very  thoroughly, 
then  beat  in  half  a gill  of  any  rich 
white  sauce  : B£chamel  for  choice. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered  tin 
with  tumed-up  edges  to  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch,  then  let  it  steam  gently 
until  firm.  This  may  be  done  in  a 
potato  steamer  or  in  a tin  of  water  in 
a slow  oven.  When  perfectly  cold, 
cut  this  into  shapes  with  a small  cutlet 
cutter,  and  dredge  both  sides  with 
grated  cheese  as  used  for  the  mixture. 
Next  coat  them  with  raw  beaten  egg, 
and  finally  with  crushed  vermicelli. 


Lay  them  carefully  in  a frying-basket, 
and  plunge  them  into  clean  fat,  very 
hot.  As  soon  as  golden  brown,  drain 
on  soft  paper,  and  dish.  They  may 
either  be  placed  on  a ring  of  fried 
bread  or  laid  on  separate  croutons  the 
shape  of  the  cutlets,  but  a trifle  larger. 
This  is  a dainty  dish,  and  care  is 
needed  in  its  preparation. 

Note. — Take  care  to  remove  the 
specks  from  the  eggs  before  adding 
the  cheese,  etc. 

Cheese,  Devilled. — This  can  be 
varied  with  respect  to  flavouring,  but 
it  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a piquant 
preparation.  Slice  some  cheese  into  a 
stewpan : a mixture  of  sorts  is  often 
liked ; then  add  a little  butter,  or 
milk,  or  cream  to  moisten,  regulating 
the  quantity  by  the  condition  of  the 
cheese.  Stir  until  melted,  when  it 
should  be  of  the  consistence  of  thick 
custard.  Add  cayenne,  salt,  mixed 
mustard,  and  some  finely-chopped 
mixed  pickles ; chutney  is  another 
suitable  adjunct;  and  many  would 
think  the  dish  lacked  completeness 
without  a dash  of  Worcester  sauce. 
This  can  go  to  table  in  a hot  water 
dish,  or  the  mixture  may  be  poured  on 
toast  or  fried  bread,  in  strips  or 
squares.  To  be  eaten  in  perfection,  it 
must  be  piping  hot.  Cost,  about  Gd. 
for  a small  dish. 

Cheese  Meringues.— Re- 
quited : cheese,  flour,  butter,  eggs, 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about 
lOd.  to  Is. 

Melt  in  a saucepan  six  ounces  of 
sliced  cheese,  of  which  half  should  bo 
Gruyere  and  half  rich  English  ; three 
ounces  of  butter  and  a gill  of  water 
are  to  be  stirred  in  as  soon  as  the 
cheese  begins  to  melt,  and  the  whole 
must  form  a smooth  creamy  rnasa 
after  a little  stirring.  Have  ready 
some  dry  sifted  Vienna  flour,  stir  it  in 
little  by  little  until  the  whole  becomes 
a stiff  paste,  then  add  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  beat  well ; add  a second,  and  beat 
again.  Take  two  tablespoons,  grease 
the  insides  of  both ; take  up  a spoon- 
ful of  the  paste,  level  it,  and  by  means 
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of  the  second  spoon  slide  it  out  on  a 
slightly  buttered  baking-sheet ; pro- 
ceed in  this  way  until  tho  paste  is 
usod  up,  then  bake  gently  to  a nice 
brown.  While  baking,  whip  the 
whites  to  a froth,  add  a dust  of 
cayenne,  and  coat  the  meringues  with 
this  as  soon  as  done.  A bag  and  pipe 
will  be  wanted,  and  if  a small  one  is 
used,  by  which  little  dots  of  the  egg- 
can  be  “piped” on  in  rows,  the  effect 
repays  the  extra  trouble ; but  a plain 
pipe  will  do  of  the  large  size,  such  as 
is  used  for  vegetables.  ‘The  meringues 
are  to  be  put  back  in  a cool  part  of 
the  oven  until  they  are  a delicate 
brown,  then  dusted  with  a pinch  of 
coralline  pepper,  and  dished  like 
Cheese  Aigrettes. 

Cheese,  Potted.  — Required  : 
cheese,  butter,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  from  6d.  to  8d.  when  half  a 
pound  of  cheese  is  used. 

This  is  a popular  savoury  amongst 
vegetarians.  The  cheese  should  be 
sliced  into  a mortar,  and  pounded  with 
butter  or  oil,  about  a fourth  its  weight, 
but  taste  and  the  condition  of  the 
cheese  must  be  considered.  The  usual 
seasonings  are  salt  and  pepper,  with  a 
morsel  of  mustard,  but  curry  paste  or 
powder,  cayenne,  and  store  sauce  or 
ketchup  are  used  by  some.  All  must 
be  added  gradually  during  the  pound- 
ing. Then  press  into  little  pots.  It 
will  keep  well  in  a cool  place,  but  for 
long  keeping  the  seasoning  must  be 
increased  and  the  directions  for  Pot- 
ted Meats  followed.  This  is  useful 
for  taking  on  a journey,  and  may  be 
eaten  with  bread,  plain  biscuits,  dry 
toast,  or  bread  and  butter.  A little 
cress  or  other  salad  is  an  improvement. 

Cheese,  Stewed.  — This  is  a 
cheap  and  simple  dish.  Some  sliced 
cheese  is  put  in  a saucepan  with  a 
little  milk,  then  stirred  until  heated, 
and  seasoned  with  pepper,  mustard, 
and  salt.  This  is  a good  way  of  using 
up  stale  cheese.  It  should  be  soft 
enough  to  spread  on  toast  for  serving, 
'or  it  can  be  sent  to  table  in  a dish  with 
triangles  of  toast  stuck  round  it. 


Cost,  about  4d.,  if  four  ounces  of  cheese 
be  used. 

Cheese  Straws.  — Required: 
cheese,  butter,  flour,  eggs,  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  about  6d.  for  a small  dish. 

Mix  together  equal  weights  of  grated 
Parmesan,  fresh  butter,  and  fine  flour; 
the  butter  and  cheese  are  to  be  rubbed 
in  the  flour  until  the  mixture  is  like 
bread-crumbs.  Season  with  cayenne, 
a pinch  only,  and  a dust  of  pounded 
mace.  Add  as  much  raw  egg  yolk  as 
will  make  a stiff  paste,  roll  out  thinly, 
being  careful  not  to  break  it,  cut  it 
into  lengths  of  three  or  four  inches, 
and  a quarter  inch  wide,  and  bake  to 
a rich  yellow  colour  in  a good  oven, 
but  not  fierce  enough  to  burn  them. 
Remove  with  care  and  serve  cold, 
either  in  transverse  rows  or-  put  in 
bundles  through  rings  cut  from  the 
same  pastry,  and  haked  with  tho 
straws. 

Another  way. — These  are  plainer. 
Add  to  the  above  as  many  bread- 
crumbs as  will  equal  the  weight  of  the 
cheese,  and  of  the  latter  use  any  kind 
available.  These  can  be  served  hot,  if 
liked.  Either  of  the  kinds  will  keep 
in  a tin  with  a good  lid,  but  they  are 
nicer  freshly  made.  ( See  Pastry.) 

Cheese,  Toasted,  or  Welsh 
Rarebit. — For  a superior  dish,  put 
any  good  cheese,  as  Cheshire,  in  a 
stewpan ; it  should  be  thinly  sliced, 
and  moistened  with  a tablespoonful  of 
cream  and  an  ounce  of  butter  to  each 
quarter  pound.  A very  good  cheese 
will  not  need  quite  so  much  butter. 
Stir  until  hot.  Add  mustard  and 
cayenne  to  season  pleasantly,  with  a 
little  salt ; celery  salt  is  an  agreeable 
and  suitable  addition.  Have  some 
nicely-made  toast  well-buttered,  and 
cut  in  strips  or  fingers,  pour  the  cheese 
over,  and  brown  it  before  the  fire  or 
by  the  aid  of  the  salamander.  Serve 
in  a cheese  dish  (see  page  585).  Cost,  1 
about  Gd.,  inclusive. 

Cheese,  Toasted,  or  Welsh 
Rarebit,  Plain.— A good  Ameri- 
can cheese  answers  for  this  dish.  Melt 
the  cheese  in  a saucepan,  adding  a 
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little  milk  or  butter  to  moisten  it ; by 
some  persons  a spoonful  of  ale  is  pre- 
ferred, and  others  add  a dash  of  store 
sauce.  This  is  served  on  a slice  of 
buttei'ed  toast.  When  slices  of  cooked 
bacon  are  laid  on  the  top,  it  becomes 
“ buck  rabbit  ” ; and  if  further  en- 
riched by  a poached  egg,  the  title 
changes  to  “golden  buck.”  If  poor 
cheese  bo  used,  it  will  not  melt,  and 
will  be  “ leathery  ” when  cooked. 

Digestible  Cheese  Dishes.— 

No.  1. — This  is  a simple  form  of  pud- 
ding or  mould.  Take  a deep  pie-dish, 
butter  it,  and  nearly  fill  it  with 
alternate  Layers  of  bread  and  butter 
and  grated  or  sliced  cheese  ; the  bread 
and  butter  is  to  be  soaked  in  a mixture 
of  eggs  and  milk,  two  to  the  pint.  Bi- 
carbonate of  potash,  in  the  proportion 
of  a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  one  pound 
of  cheese,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
milk.  This  should  stand  before  baking, 
to  give  time  for  saturation,  and  the  oven 
must  be  gentle.  If  liked,  the  bread 
may  be  grated;  and  those  w-ho  think 
the  browned  surface  the  best  part  of  a 
Yorkshire  pudding  will  use  a baking- 
tin  of  the  same  sort  for  this.  Cost, 
about  fid.  or  7d. 

Dishes  of  this  sort  are  too  nutritious 
to  supplement  a joint,  and  should  be 
used  as  a Swiss  peasant  uses  his  fotidu, 
i.e.  as  the  substantial  part  of  a whole- 
some dinner-. 

A dish  a little  less  savoury  than  the 
above,  but  very  good  and  more  diges- 
tible, is  the  same  mixture  steamed  ; it 
must  be  made  stiffen  by  the  addition  of 
moi-e  bread,  or  an  ounce  of  flour  to 
each  pint  of  milk,  as  well  as  an  extra 
egg ; any  previously  cooked  cereal — 
rice,  for  instance — is  a good  addition, 
as  it  helps  to  bind  as  well  as  give  bulk, 
thus  making  it  more  economical,  as 
well  as  more  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  some  people. 

Note. — It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
use  of  the  potash  is  not  so  necessary 
when  milk  can  be  had  and  used  straight 
from  the  cow,  that  being  in  itself 
slightly  alkaline,  and  the  softer  the 
cheese  the  more  easily  will  it  dissolve. 


No.  2. — This  is  of  the  fonda  class. 
Take  a gill  of  milk,  as  much  bicarbonate 
of  potash  as  will  cover  a threepenny- 
piece,  and  four  ounces  of  grated  cheese; 
heat  these  carefully  in  a saucepan 
until  the  cheese  is  completely  dissolved, 
then  add  three  eggs,  and  pour  the  pre- 
paration into  shallow  dishes  or  trays  of 
metal  or  earthenware  that  will  stand 
the  fire,  and  bake  until  nearly  solidified. 
The  advantage  of  using  shallow-  uten- 
sils is  that  as  less  time  is  required 
for  cooking,  “ an  air-tight  leathery 
skin  ” on  the  surface  is  absent.  For 
a cheaper  dish,  use  fewer  eggs  and 
add  bread-crumbs;  the  seasoning  is 
composed  of  mustard,  cayenne,  white 
pepper,  and,  if  liked,  a dash  of  nutmeg. 
This  is  Professor  Williams’s  ow-n 
recipe.  Cost,  from  5d.  to  fid. 

Referring  to  dishes  of  cheese  and 
any  Italian  paste,  the  author  contrasts 
the  usual  English  method  with  that  of 
the  Italians.  The  latter,  he  says,  take 
care  that  the  cheese  is  delicately  cooked; 
while  in  England  “ the  top  layer, 
being  often  of  grated  cheese,  is 
browned  and  converted  into  a horny, 
caseous  form  of  carbon,  that  w-ould 
inducechronic  dyspepsia  in  the  stomach 
of  a wild  boar  if  he  fed  upon  it  for  a 
week.”  We  recommend  the  following 
as  a light  dish  of  the  sort,  if  made 
strictly  according  to  instructions  : — 
Mix  an  ounce  of  corn-flour  or  potato- 
flour  with  a little  cold  milk ; heat  the 
remainder  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  add 
it  to  the  flour ; boil  for  a few  minutes, 
stirring  well.  Take  it  from  the  fire 
and  let  it  cool  slightly;  then  stir  in, 
until  quite  soft  and  smooth,  two  ounces 
of  cheese,  grated  or  sliced,  according 
to  its  condition ; season  to  taste,  then 
pour  the  mass  into  a dish  into  which 
about  four  tablespoonfuls  of  boiled 
macaroni  has  been  laid.  Stick  sippets 
of  dry  toast  round,  and  serve.  A few- 
grains  bicarbonate  of  potash  are  to  be 
stirred  in  after  the  milk  and  flour  have 
boiled ; but  without  the  potash,  this 
will  not  disagree  with  anyone  who  can 
take  cheese  at  all.  Cost,  about  5d. 

No.  3. — This  is  the  typical  cheese 
porridge.  It  is  described  as  “ ordinary 
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oatmeal  porridge,  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  to  which  grated  cheese 
is  added,  either  while  in  the  pot  or 
after  taking-  it  out,  and  yet  as  hot  as 
possible ; it  should  be  well  stirred 
in.”  All  forms  of  porridge  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way. 

We  can  fully  endorse  Professor 
Williams’s  recommendation  to  add 
cheese  to  the  old-fashioned  “hasty 
pudding,”  which  converts  it,  as  he  says, 
into  a savoury  and  highly  nutritious 
porridge.  It  is  not  always  necessary 
to  add  milk  ; those  who  prefer  it  may, 


after  mixing  in  the  cheese,  add  a 
little  gravy  or  sauce.  Another  dish, 
to  bo  had  by  the  blending  of  cheese 
with  mashed  potatoes  that  liave  been 
boiled  in  their  skins,  and  thinned  with 
milk  or  stock  to  the  consistency  of 
porridge,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Boiled  potatoes  wiil  not  do : that  is  to 
say,  the  dish  is  not  the  same  thing,  as 
only  by  baking  potatoes  in  their 
skins  are  the  saline  constituents  pre- 
served, and  these,  as  already  explained, 
are  especially  demanded  in  combination 
with  cheese. 


EGGS. 

Eggs  contain  all  the  necessary  constituents  of  food,  and  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  of  the  ingredients  that  contribute  to  the  composition  of  every 
sort  of  dish,  both  savoury  and  sweet.  The  eggs  of  many  birds  are  used 
for  food ; but  we  are  for  the  moment  considering  the  egg  of  the  common 
hen,  as  the  most  largely  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

Eggs  contain  a good  deal  of  nourishment  in  a concentrated  form. 
Weight  for  weight,  they  may  be  placed  on  a level  with  butchers’  meat. 
The  yolk  is  the  richer ; it  has  in  it  more  oil  and  fat,  as  well  as  more 
albumen  and  mineral  matter  than  the  white ; there  is  also  a lower 
percentage  of  water.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  oil  that  the  yolk 
cannot  be  whisked  to  a stiff  froth,  as  the  white  can  ; and  it  is  only  while 
the  egg  is  in  a fresh  condition  that  the  white  can  be  so  treated. 

On  an  average,  eggs  weigh,  in  the  shell,  from  an  ounce  and  a half  to 
two  ounces;  to  reach  the  latter  weight,  they  must  be  large  and  fresh. 
They  lose  in  weight  as  age  increases,  by  reason  of  the  porosity  of  the 
shell ; therefore,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a stale  egg  is  of  all-ronnd 
inferiority,  it  is  not  the  economical  purchase  that  some  people  imagine, 
when  this  is  considered,  although  the  money  cost  may  be  but  little  more 
than  half  that  of  fresh  eggs.  Not  that  it  is  necessary,  nor  is  it  possible, 
to  buy  absolutely  new-laid  eggs  for  cooking  purposes  ; we  only  desire  to 
say  that  the  lowest-priced  ones  are  not  always  the  cheapest ; the  shells 
may  be  only  three-parts  full,  and  out  of  each  dozen  two  or  three  may  be 
really  bad.  We  may,  however,  point  out  that  there  is  such  a thing  as 
using  an  egg  too  fresh,  particularly  for  poaching.  An  egg  a day  old  will 
retain  its  shape,  but  when  quite  fresh,  there  is  a certain  milkiness  in  the 
white,  and  a consequent  tendency  to  run.  No  one  wants  telling  what  a 
bad  egg  is  like : once  seen,  it  is  never  forgotten ; but  various  tests  are 
employed  for  judging  of  the  condition  of  an  egg  without  breaking  the 
shell.  One  is  to  apply  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  large  end,  which 
will  be  warm  if  the  egg  be  fresh.  Another  is  to  hold  the  egg  up  to  a 
good  light  or  before  a lighted  candle  : if  fairly  clear,  it  is  a sign  of 
goodness ; opacity  is  indicative  of  staleness,  and  a black  spot  proves 
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unfitness  for  use.  Some  persons  pin  their  faith  to  the  brine  test  (two 
ounces  of  salt  to  a piut  of  water).  A fresh  egg  will  fall  to  and  remain  at 
the  bottom,  while  any  that,  float  are  very  doubtful,  and  most  likely 
quite  worthless.  Again,  one  may  judge  of  an  egg  by  shaking  it : if 
no  sound  is  emitted,  it  is  full  and  fresh  ; if  stale,  it  will  “ gurgle. 

When  more  than  one  egg  is  wanted  for  any  dish,  they  should  always 
be  broken  separately  into  a cup,  because  one  bad  one  may  spoil  a dozen 
unless  this  precaution  be  observed.  The  specks  or  germs  are  to  be 
removed  with  a fork  for  every  dish ; to  get  one  in  the  mouth  is  a very 
common  but  unpleasant  experience.  For  dainty  dishes,  the  precaution  of 
straining  after  beating  is  well  observed.  The  manner  of  beating,  too,  is 
of  no  small  importance ; this  applies  more  especially  to  certain  dishes  : 
such  are  indicated  under  their  headings;  but  we  may  here  mention, 
as  it  applies  to  any  dish,  that  in  separating  the  whites  from  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  if  the  latter  should  by  chance  become  mingled  with  them, 
the  condition  described  as  a “ stiff  froth  ” cannot  be  attained ; it  is  waste 
of  time  to  try.  Neither  can  the  separation  be  effected  if  the  egg  be  stale ; 
for  the  chances  are  that  the  two  portions  are  already  mingled  before  the 
egg  is  broken.  Again,  after  the  firm  froth — so  necessary  when  extreme 
lightness  is  a desideratum — is  obtained,  the  mass  is  only  to  be  stirred, 
never  beaten,  to  the  other  materials.  Why  p Just  because  air  has  been 
incorporated,  and  the  object  is  to  fix  these  bubbles  by  means  of  heat. 
Therefore  the  mixture,  whatever  its  nature,  should  not  stand  after  the 
amalgamation,  but  be  cooked  at  once. 

We  have  referred  to  the  nutritive  properties  of  eggs,  but  they  cannot 
be  indulged  in  by  all;  some  can  take  them  cooked  in  certain  ways,  and 
not  in  others ; and  although  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  lightly-cooked  ones  are  most  likely  to  agree,  and  that  boiled 
ones  often  cause  trouble  when  poached  ones  do  not.  Where  hard-boiled 
eggs  can  be  digested,  they  are  a good  food,  by  reason  of  their  staying 
power’s ; hence  their  use  on  long  journeys. 

Besides  the  dishes  in  the  present  chapter,  there  are  many  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  book  into  which  eggs  enter,  and  refei’ence  should  be 
made  to  the  Index.  Particulars  and  illustrations  of  whisks  and  other 
utensils  employed  in  egg  cookery  will  be  found  in  the  present  and  later 
chapters.  [See  also  Kitchen  Utensils,  at  the  end  of  the  book.) 

Ducks’  Eggs. — There  is  a great  difference  in  the  flavour  of  these— 
sometimes  they  ai’e  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  uneatable;  but  when  mild 
and  the  flavour  is  liked,  they  are  generally  an  economical  pui’chase,  as  they 
may  often  be  hail  for  a penny  each.  They  are  more  likely  to  agi’ee  if 
cooked  out  of  the  shell ; we  prefer  them  poached.  The  ordinary  methods 
are  to  be  followed,  sxxfficient  time  being  allowed  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
When  doxxe,  the  whites  will  look  opaque  all  through.  Iu  the  making 
oi  puddings  and  other  dishes  of  a plain  sort,  one  lax’ge  duck  egg  may  take 
the  place  of  two  snxall  hen  eggs,  so  far  as  richness  goes,  but  theii- 
stiffeuing  properties  are  hardly  equal.  The  albumen  of  the  duck  egg 
is  of  a bluish  cast  when  cooked,  and  although  wo  have  xxsed  the  word 
opaque  in  coxxnection  with  the  cooking,  the  same  degree  of  whiteness  or 
opaqueness  found  in  the  eggs  of  the  liexx  will  be  wanting.  If  px’eferred 
boiled,  allow  as  long  again  as  for  a small  hen  egg.  Some  are  of  opiniou 
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that  a lightly-boiled  duck  egg  is  best;  it  is  a matter  of  taste,  but 
vve  find  them  generally  liked  best  when  well  done.  Owing  to  their 
uncertain  flavour,  do  not  use  these  eggs  for  custards  and  other  delicate 
preparations. 

Pheasants'  Eggs. — A note  of  warning  was  recently  sounded  that  the 
eggs  of  the  plover  were  in  danger  of  failing  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  prophesy  extinction ; so  a supply  of  pheasants’ 
eggs  sent  daily  to  a few  of  the  best  poultry  shops  in  London  supplied  the 
deficiency,  and  were  pronounced  very  good.  They  cost  from  3s.  to  4s. 
per  dozen,  therefore  are  only  suitable  for  high-class  dishes.  They  may 
take  the  place  of  plovers’  eggs,  and  the  recipes  for  the  best  of  the 
ordinary  egg  dishes  may  be  followed.  To  givo  special  recipes  for  cooking 
them  would  involve  useless  repetition. 

Turkeys'  Eggs. — These  may  be  cooked  and  served  in  the  same  ways 
as  ordinary  eggs,  and  may  be  used  for  puddings,  &c.,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  difference  in  size.  They  are  almost  as  delicate  in  flavour  as 
lieus’  eggs,  therefore  their  use  is  not  restricted  to  certain  dishes,  as  ducks’ 
eggs  are.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Swans'  Eggs. — The  eggs  of  the  swan  may  be  boiled  ; the  following  is 
generally  considered  the  best  mode  : — Put  the  eggs  into  a good  supply  of 
boiling  water,  and  leave  them  for  twenty  minutes,  below  boiling-point. 
Then  boil  for  a quarter  of  au  hour,  taking  care  that  tho  water  quite  covers 
them.  Let  them  remain  in  the  water  for  about  five  minutes  before  taking 
them  up,  the  pan  being  closely  covered.  They  retain  the  heat  for  a long 
time.  Cut  them  through  when  cold,  and  divide  them  lengthwise  into 
quarters  or  halves,  according  to  size.  Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Wild  Fowls'  Eggs. — These  are  coloured  or  spotted,  and  generally 
partake  of  the  flavour  of  the  bird.  Those  of  the  sea-fowl  have  a 
somewhat  fishy  taste,  as  a rule.  The  eggs  of  the  guinea-fowl  are  small 
and  delicate  in  flavour.  Cost,  uncertain. 


Eggs,  Anchovy.  — Required  : 
eggs,  butter,  and  anchovy  paste.  The 
eggs  should  he  boiled  hard,  and  the 
yolks  pounded  with  about  a fourth  the 
hulk  of  butter,  and  enough  anchovy 
paste  to  season.  The  eggs  should  he 
cut  in  two,  and  the  halves  filled  with 
tho  mixture.  Cut  a bit  from  the  ends 
so  that  they  will  stand  level,  and  use 
as  they  are,  or  with  salad,  &c.,  for 
garnishing  purposes. 

Eggs  and  Artichoke  Bot- 
toms.—Required  : an  equal  number 
of  eggs,  artichoke  bottoms,  and  crou- 
tons, some  sauce,  cream,  and  garnish, 
as  below.  Cost,  about  4s.  Gd.  per 
dozen. 

Heat  some  tinned  artichoke  bottoms 


and  dish  each  on  a croCiton,  the  same 
shape,  but  a trifle  larger.  Trim  some 
poached  eggs,  lay  one  on  each,  and 
mask  with  any  rich  white  sauce : 
Supreme,  for  choice.  Heat  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream,  mix  it  with  the 
same  measure  of  cooked  button  mush- 
rooms, chopped  and  sieved,  then  stir- 
in  the  sieved  yolk  of  a hard-boiled 
egg.  Put  a spot  of  this  from  a forcing 
bag  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  garnish 
with  tiny  fancy  shapes  of  truffle. 

Eggs,  Baked.— Butter  a saute- 
pan  a Tittle,  and  break  in  some  eggs  in 
the  same  way  as  if  for  poaching;  set 
it  in  the  oven,  and  let  the  whites  set, 
but  not  get  hard;  serve  in  the  modes 
directed  for  poached  or  fried  eggs.  Or 
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they  may  ho  cooked  in  a disli  ready 
for  table  in  this  way,  which  is  a com- 
mon one  in  France  and  Germany;  it 
is  called  “ dished  eggs  ” sometimes. 

Eggs  a la  Belgravia.  ( See 

Tongue,  a la  Belgravia.) — Garnish 
with  the  butters  used  for  the  tongue. 

Eggs,  Boiled.— Put  the  eggs  in 
a small  saucepan  of  boiling  water  by 
means  of  a spoon,  so  that  they  are 
dropped  in  gradually ; then  boil  for 
three  to  three  and  a half  minutes, 
according  to  taste  and  their  size  ; for 
a large  perfectly  fresh  egg,  allow  four 
minutes;  always  remember  that  an 
egg  a day  or  two  old  takes  less  time 
than  a fresh  one.  A plan  frequently 
adopted  is  to  place  the  eggs  in  a sauce- 
pan of  cold  water  over  the  fire,  and 
serve  them  as  soon  as  it  boils ; but 
this  is  not  a reliable  way,  as  the  time 
taken  entirely  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  saucepan  and  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

Eggs,  Boiled  Hard.— Put  the 

eggs  m boiling  water,  and  cook  gently 
for  about  ten  minutes,  rather  more  or 
less,  according  to  size;  some  cooks 
prefer  to  put  the  eggs  into  cold  water, 
and  bring  them  to  the  boil  very  slowly, 
then  give  them  from  eight  to  ten 
minutes’  cooking.  If  to  be  sent  to 
table  hot,  put  them  in  cold  water  for  a 
second  to  cool  them,  so  that  they  can 
be  handled;  then  take  them  up  in  a 
clean  cloth  and  shell  them  carefully. 
If  to  be  served  with  gravy  or  sauce, 
they  can  be  put  in  it  to  heat,  or  it  can 
be  poured  over  them  ; in  this  way  they 
are  ofton  dished  on  toast  or  fried  bread. 
If  to  be  left  until  cold,  drop  them  into 
a bowl  of  cold  water  and  sbe'll  when 
required ; and  whether  for  table  or  for 
salads,  or  other  garnishing  purposes, 
do  not  shell  them  until  they  are 
wanted ; and  if  to  be  quartered  or 
otherwise  divided,  leave  this  operation 
until  the  last  minute.  See  that  fresh 
eggs  are  used  for  salads,  &c.,  or  when 
cut  they  will  be  hollow  at  one-  end, 
and  will  probably  smell  unpleasantly. 

Eggs  it  la  Boston.— See  Sauce 
i A la  Boston,  and  make  half  a pint  for 


five  or  six  eggs ; boil  them  hard  and 
take  the  yolks  out,  slice  the  whites 
and  lay  them  on  a dish,  pour  the 
sauce  over  and  garnish  with  the  yolks, 
brush  them  over  with  thin  glaze,  and 
surround  them  with  dice-shaped  crou- 
tons. Cost,  about  Is. 

Eggs,  Buttered.  — The  term 
“browned  eggs”  is  sometimes  applied 
to  this  dish.  Break  as  many  eggs  as 
are  wanted  into  a buttered  dish  ; sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper,  and  with 
nutmeg  or  cayenne,  if  liked ; make 
some  butter  hot  in  a frying-pan,  allow- 
ing an  ounce  to  two  eggs,  let  it  brown, 
then  pour  it  over  them  ; shake  the  dish 
that  it  may  run  well  amongst  the  eggs, 
then  set  the  dish  on  the  hot  plate  or 
in  the  oven  for  the  eggs  to  set,  which 
they  will  very*  soon  do,  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  oven.  Brown  the  surface 
with  a salamander,  and  serve  in  the  dish. 

Eggs  a la  Cavalier.  (See  Ca- 
valiers’ Sauce.) — Prepare  an  oblong 
slice  of  fried  bread  ; hollow  the  centre 
to  hold  seven  fried  or  poached  eggs  in 
a row,  pour  about  a taklespoonful  of 
the  sauce  over  each,  cover  for  a 
moment,  then  serve.  A row  of  any 
green  vegetable  can  be  put  down  the 
sides,  or  some  fried  potatoes  may  be 
used.  Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 

Eggs  and  Chicken  in  Cases. 

— Required : cream,  chicken  mince, 

sauce,  eggs,  and  anchovy  butter.  Cost, 
about  2s.  to  2s.  3d. 

Take  nine  small  round  china  cases, 
and  brush  the  insides  with  warm  cream. 
Almost  fill  them  with  a mince,  made  by 
mixing  six  ounces  of  cooked  chicken 
with  half  its  weight  of  ham,  and 
enough  rich  Parsley  or  other  sauce  to 
moisten  it ; season  very  lightly.  Poach 
nine  eggs,  trim  them  into  neat  rounds, 
removing  most  of  the  whites,  lay  one 
in  each  case,  and  garnish  round  the 
eggs  with  anchovy  butter. 

Eggs,  Cold.— [See  Egcs,  Stuffed.) 

Eggs  and  Cucumber.  — Re- 
quired : bread,  cucumber,  eggs,  ham 
butter,  and  green  butter.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d. 
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Fry  a large  oval  slice  of  bread ; it 
should  be  cut  with  a crimped  cutter, 
and  just  fit  the  inside  of  the  dish  the 
eggs  are  to  bo  served  on.  Cover  this 
half  an  inch  thick  with  rich  Cucumber 
Puree.  Boil  some  eggs  hard,  cut 
them  through  lengthwise,  and  form  a 
border  round  the  bread,  laying  them 
white  and  yellow  side  alternately. 
.Garnish  the  whites  with  a little  Ham 
Butter  and  the  yolks  with  Green 
Butter,  keeping  the  dish  over  hot 
water  the  while,  as  it  must  be  served 
very  hot.  Put  a little  of  the  same, 
garnish  in  the  centre  of  the  sauce. 

Eggs,  Curried, — Make  a pint  of 
curry  sauce  ( see  Hot  Sauces);  boil  ten 
or  a dozen  eggs,  and  cut  them  in  two 
across  ; cut  a morsel  from  each  end  so 
that  they  will  stand,  then  put  the  half 
eggs  round  a hot  dish  and  pour  the 
sauce  over ; fill  up  the  centre  with 
half  a pound  or  more  rice,  boiled  as  for 
curry  (see  page  560).  This  is  substan- 
tial, and  a good  dish  for  any  meal. 
Some  of  the  yolks  can  be  reserved  for 
garnishing  the  dish. 

Another  way. — Chop  and  fry  some 
onions  in  the  ordinary  way ; add  an 
equal  bulk  of  grated  apple,  and 
moisten  with  stock,  but  keep  the  mix- 
ture thick ; add  curry  paste  to  taste 
and  a little  lemon  juice  ; stir  now  and 
then,  and  when  done  lay  in  some  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  quarters  or  slices ; there 
should  be  enough  of  the  curry  mixture 
to  coat  them  ; cover  and  let  the  eggs 
become  well  flavoured,  then  serve  in  a 
pile,  with  rice  round ; or  make  croutons 
or  small  rounds  of  toast,  and  put  little 
heaps  of  the  curry  on  them.  Chutney 
or  hot  pickles  can  be  added  to  this. 
Cost,  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  when  a 
dozen  eggs  are  used. 

Eggs,  Curried,  Colcl.  — The 
yolks  of  some  hard-boiled  eggs  should 
be  pounded,  either  with  cream,  butter, 
or  white  sauce  to  moisten.  A tea- 
spoonful of  curry  paste  should  be 
allowed  for  half  a dozen  eggs  on  an 
average  ; this  is  to  be  mixed  witli  stock 
or  cream,  heated,  and  mixed  with  the 
rest  after  it  is  cold.  The  half-eggs  are 
to  be  filled  in  the  usual  way.  (See 


Eons,  Stuffed.)  Very  useful  for 
garnishing  salads  and  other  dishes  of 
a piquant  sort. 

Eggs,  Devilled.— If  to  be  served 
hot,  boil  the  eggs  hard,  and  quarter  or 
slice  them,  then  lay  them  in  a stewpan 
with  enough  gravy  to  cover  them. 
Gravy  a la  Diaiile,  see  p.  85,  will 
be  found  excellent ; but  a plainer  one 
can  be  made  on  the  same  principle  by 
using  a cheaper  stock.  A few  drops  of 
anchovy  sauce  i3  an  improvement. 
Serve  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  hot 
through,  with  strips  of  dry  toast,  or 
put-  croutons  round  the  dish.  Cost, 
variable. 


Egg  Dishes  for  Breakfast 
or  Iiuncheon.  — The  undermen- 
tioned are  given  more  as  illustrations 
of  a few  ways  of  preparing  tasty 
dishes  for  the  meals  named  than  as 


recipes  proper,  as  they  may  be  varied 
according  to  taste  and  the  contents  of 
the  larder.  Cost  is  not  given,  owing 
to  the  variable  nature  of  the  dishes. 

JSro.  1. — This  is  a very  nice  dish. 
Break  some  eggs  into  a buttered  saute- 
pan  ; dust  over  with  a dash  of  salt  and 
pepper  and  a pinch  of  dried  herbs, 
with  a little  fresh  parsley  scalded  and 
chopped.  Set  this  in  the  oven  until 
the  yolks  are  just  set,  then  pour  a 
little  Broavn  Sauce  on  some  fried  or 


toasted  bread,  cut  into  rounds,  one  for 
each  egg.  Trim  most  of  the  white  j 
off,  and  lay  an  egg  on  each  piece  of 
bread;  chop  the  surplus  whites  up, 
add  them  to  a little  hot  tomato  puree, 
seasoned  with  a dash  of  mustard  and 
salt ; pour  this  round  the  eggs,  leaving 
the  yolks  visible,  and  serve  hot.  Seven 
or  nine  eggs  make  a good  dish ; an 
odd  number  always  dishes  better  than  , 
an  even  one.  Mt 

No.  2. — Chop  and  fry  a good-sized 
onion,  add  a tablespoonful  of  French.  : . 

vinegar,  a dash  of  French  mustard,  I 
a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence,  | 
and  a little  thick  brown  gravy.  Then 
put  in  a spoonful  of  cold  game  or 
poultry,  minced  or  chopped.  Spread 
this  over  some  bread,  as  in  the  above 


dish  ; on  the  top  of  it  lay  the  Cgg| 
cooked  as  above,  or  in  any  way 
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preferred.  Put  a teaspoonful  of  brown 
sauce  or  gravy  on  each  yolk,  and 
garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

iVb.  3. — Boil  some  eggs  hard,  and  fry 
double  the  number  of  slices  of  bacon  and 
bread.  These  are  to  be  a little  larger 
than  half  an  egg  cut  lengthwise. 
Arrange  the  bread  on  a dish  for  serving, 
la}T  the  bacon  next,  then  moisten  it 
with  any  sauce  handy — one  of  the 
brown  piquant  sort  is  as  good  as  any 
— put  half  an  egg  on  each,  white  side 
up,  and  serve  hot. 

ATo.  4. — Cook  and  divide  the  eggs 
as  above ; spread  the  bread  with  a 
small  quantity  of  thick  Mushhoom 
Sauce,  put  the  bacon  next,  then  the 
egg,;  a few  whole  button  mushrooms 
should  be  cooked,  and  used  for  garnish- 
ing. 

No.  5. — Put  a layer  of  rice,  cooked 
in  any  savoury  manner,  on  a hot  dish; 
lay  in  some  eggs,  lightly  poached,  then 
cover  with  more  rice,  marking  round 
to  show  the  shape  of  the  eggs.  Set 
this  over  boiling  water  to  heat,  as  it  is 
assumed  that  rice  from  a previous 
meal  will  be  used.  Form  a border  of 
rounds  of  fried  bread,  or  bacon,  or 
sliced  tomatoes  ; or,  if  convenient, 
with  a vegetable  puree  of  any 
sort. 

Aro.  6. — This  is  a much  approved 
dish.  Butter  a shallow  pie-dish  or  a 
fire-proof  china  one ; shake  bread- 
crumbs over,  then  put  a layer  of 
chopped  ham  and  tongue  or  cold 
sausages  in  slices  ; break  three  or  four 
eggs  over  in  a single  layer,  add  salt 
and  pepper  and  herbs  of  some  kind, 
[then  go  on  with  another  layer  of  ham, 
&c. , then  more  eggs,  ham  again,  and 
crumbs  at  the  top.  Put  bits  of  butter 
over,  and  brown  before  the  fire  or  in 
the  oven.  This  is  preferably  heated 
over  water  before  browning,  as  it  is 
less  dry.  Time  for  the  eggs  to  just 
set,  not  to  get  hard,  is  required.  This 
is  considerably  improved  by  moistening 
the  meat  with  a little  gravy,  and 
putting  a morsel  of  butter  on  each  egg* 

This  may  be  varied  by  using  a little 
rnion  or  celery  puree  in  layers  with 
lie  above  ingredients. 
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Eggs,  Easter,  or  Coloured 
Eggs. — These  present  a very  pretty 
appearance,  and  are  much  served 
abroad  at  Easter  time.  There  are 
many  ways  of  preparing  them,  some 
very  complicated  ; the  following  is  the 
simplest  we  know.  If  required  striped 
or  mottled,  wind  some  silks  of  various 
colours  about  the  eggs  previous  to 
boiling  them.  For  self-coloured  ones, 
a solution  of  spinach- juice  should  be 
used  for  green  ones,  saffron  for  yellow, 
cochineal  or  carmine  for  red.  Any  of 
the  colourings  referred  to  in  this  work 
may  be  used,  and  by  varying  the 
quantity  added  to  the  water,  paler  or 
darker  shades  of  the  same  colour  may 
be  obtained,  and  the  eggs  served  in 
great  variety.  After  they  have  boiled 
for  a sufficient  time  they  should  be 
left  awhile  in  the  water,  then  laid  on 
a clean  cloth  to  dry.  They  look  nicer 
if  rubbed  over  with  salad  oil  before 
serving.  The  water  should  boil  fast 
all  the  time. 

Should  a “ surprise  ” dish  be  desired, 
the  eggs  should  be  boiled  in  the 
colouring  solution,  then  emptied  when 
cold,  and  the  shells  filled  with  jelly, 
blancmange,  or  other  liquid  that  will 
set  when  cold.  The  broken  shells 
are  to  be  neatly  joined  and  fastened 
with  coloured  ribbon,  which  should 
be  gummed  or  pasted  round,  then  tied 
in  a bow. 

Eggs  ancl  Flageolets.  — Re- 
quired : a tin  of  flageolets,  a dozen 
eggs,  sauce,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below'. 
Cost,  about  2s.  3d.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Make  a puree  of  the  flageolets 
[see  Dressed  Vegetables),  boil  the  eggs 
either  hard  or  soft,  as  preferred,  dip 
them  in  a little  warm  butter,  and 
roll  them  in  fried  bread-crumbs.  Pile 
up  eight  of  them  in  the  centre  of  a 
hot  dish,  then  put  the  puree  round 
from  a forcing  bag,  to  form  it  border. 
Garnish  round  this  with  small  croutons 
in  pretty  shapes,  and  nicely  glazed. 
Send  thick  Brown  Sauce  to  table  in  a 
boat.  . Any  other  green  puree  may 
take  the  place  of  the  one  given. 

Eggs,  Fricasseed.— Required : 
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eggs,  sauce,  and  seasoning,  -willi  gar- 
nish and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
very  variable. 

There  is  here  plenty  of  scope  for 
variety,  and  a dish  of  this  sort  is 
generally  much  liked ; being  somewhat 
more  substantial  than  the  usual  run  of 
egg  dishes,  a fricassee  is  a suitable  one 
for  luncheon  or  dinner.  The  founda- 
tion is  a nice  sauce  of  the  white 
variety,  to  which  may  be  added  button 
mushrooms,  or  the  addition  of  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  mushroom  sauce  or  puree 
is  just  as  suitable;  flavour  this  nicely 
with  salt  and  pepper,  a dash  of  mace 
and  cayenne,  then  pour  it  over  the 
hard-boiled  eggs,  which  may  be  in 
slices  or  quarters,  and  should  be 
arranged  on  a hot  dish.  If  the  eggs 
are  first  seasoned  a little,  and  moistened 
with  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  the 
dish  is  all  the  nicer.  About  half  a 
pint  of  sauce  to  five  or  six  eggs  will  be 
wanted.  When  the  rich  white  sauces 
— as  bechamel  or  supreme— are  used, 
make  no  addition  by  way  of  seasoning ; 
but  any  small  pieces  of  cooked  poultry 
or  white  meat  may  be  put  in,  and  the 
dish  will  be  found  very  delicious.  The 
remains  of  calf’s  or  lamb’s  feet  or  calf’s 
head  make  admirable  dishes  of  this 
kind.  For  a similar  dish  from  fish, 
cooked  white  fish  with  a suitable  sauce 
may  be  employed  ; the  garnish  may  be 
lemon  or  any  such  as  would  be  suitable 
for  the  fish  in  the  first  instance. 

Eggs,  Fricasseed,  a la 
Bengal.—  Required  : eggs,  onions, 
butter,  stock,  cream,  bacon,  seasoning, 
garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d.,  exclusive  of  salad  and  chutney. 

This  is  a particularly  nice  way  of 
serving  eggs  ; although  rather  more 
trouble  than  many  others,  the  result 
repays  it.  Peel  and  chop  enough 
onions  to  fill  two  tablespoons,  cook 
them  in  butter  without  browning,  then 
add  a gill  of  cream,  the  same  of  good 
white  "meat  stock,  a pinch  of  grated 
ginger,  cayenne,  salt,  and  pepper ; 
thicken  with  a tablespoonful  of  arrow- 
root,  and  boil  up ; then  add  a teaspoon- 
ful of  sliced  lemon  in  tiny  dice,  off  the 


fire ; this  must  be  free  from  peel  and 
pith.  Have  ready  on  a hot  dish  four 
hard-boiled  eggs  in  dice,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  broiled  bacon,  cut  up  similarly ; 
season  them  a little  as  above  (salt  on 
the  bacon  excepted),  then  pour  the 
sauce  over.  Have  the  yolk  of  one  egg 
whole,  put  this  in  the  centre,  with 
bacon  dice  round  it ; then  serve  with  a 
little  dish  of  Bengal  chutney  and  one 
of  any  green  salad. 

Eggs,  Fried.— At  the  best  this 
is  not  a digestible,  though  it  is  a 
favourite  way  of  cooking  eggs  ; but  it 
can  be  made  more  digestible  by  using 
a little  fat  and  cooking  the  eggs  slowly, 
taking  care  not  to  bum  the  fat ; if 
this  is  done,  the  bottoms  of  the  eggs 
get  very  dark  and  are  by  no  means 
wholesome ; in  this  state  they  are 
quite  unsuited  for  persons  of  weak 
digestion.  The  frying  medium  may 
be  oil,  butter,  lard,  nice  dripping,  or 
bacon  or  ham  fat ; the  latter  is  quite 
suitable  if  the  eggs  are  to  be  served 
with  these  adjuncts,  but  see  that  the 
fat  is  not  too  dark  in  colour.  The 
next  thing  is  the  pan,  which  should  be 
quite  clean;  so  soon  as  the  fat  is  hot 
slide  the  eggs  in  from  a cup,  then 
slacken  the  heat,  and  as  soon  as  the 
whites  are  set  take  them  up  with  a 
slice.  Should  it  happen  that  the  bot- 
toms are  done  while  the  tops  are 
hardly  cooked,  pop  the  pan  in  the  oven, 
for  a minute  to  finish.  Take  the  slice 
in  the  left  hand,  and  trim  any  dis- 
coloured parts  from  the  white  with  a 
sharp  knife  in  the  right  hand;  avoid 
waste,  but  the  eggs  are  most  unsightly 
if  not  trimmed.  Slide  them  on  to  the 
ham  or  bacon,  if  any,  or  on  to  dry 
or  buttered  toast.  Fried  eggs  for 
garnishing  spinach  and  other  dishes 
must  be  so  trimmed  that  only  a clear 
ring  of  white  is  round  each  yolk. 

Another  way. — Use  plenty  of  hot 
fat,  and  as  the  eggs  are  dropped  in 
take  a wooden  spoon  and  turn  them 
over  and  over;  they  will  puff  out  and 
look  like  balls;  these  are  often  used 
for  garnishing  vegetable  dishes  and 
hashes  of  meat. 
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Eggs,  Fried,  for  Spinach, 
and  other  Green  Vegetables. 

— (See  Yolks  of  Eggs,  Fried.) 

Eggs  au  Gratin.—  Required  : 
breacl,  butter,  seasoning,  herbs,  eggs, 
and  an  anchovy.  Cost,  about  9d.  or 
lOd. 

Chop  an  anchovy,  a shalot,  and  a 
sprig  of  parsley ; add  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  fine 
bread-crumbs;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  strew  the  mixture  over  a 
flat  dish  that  has  been  buttered  and 
heated.  Put  the  dish  in  the  oven  or 
before  the  fire  for  the  crumbs  to  brown 
a little,  then  break  five  or  six  eggs  and 
lay  them  on  the  top,  sliding  them  on 
very  carefully.  Put  the  dish  in  the 
oven  until  the  whites  are  just  set,  then 
serve  at  once. 

The  crumbs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  requii-e  mixing  with  eggs  in  the 
raw  state ; for  the  above  quantity 
three  will  be  wanted ; or  a more  eco- 
nomical dish  is  made  by  using  one  egg 
only,  and  a spoonful  of  milk,  or  gravy, 
or  stock.  A tiny  onion  is  sometimes 
added,  and  for  a very  savoury  snack 
rub  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  a clove 
of  garlic. 

Eggs  a la  Mandarin.— Re- 
quired : rice,  eggs,  game,  sauce,  and 
bread,  as  below.  Cost,  from  4d.  to  5d. 
per  case ; more  when  game  is  very 
dear. 

Put  a lining  of  Browned  Rice  in 
oval  china  cases,  leaving  room  for  the 
half  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  cut  side 
down.  Over  the  egg  put  a little 
minced  game  that  has  been  moistened 
with  Mandarins’  Sauce  (page  103) ; 
put  a thin  layer  of  rico  over,  and 
moisten  with  more  sauce,  dredge  a 
few  filed  crumbs  over,  and  heat  in  the 
oven,  then  serve  on  a dish  with  a 
neatly-folded  napkin. 

Perigueux,  Schiller,  and  Sauce 
de  Madere  can  be  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Eggs  au  Miroir.  — Melt  an 
ounce  of  butter  in  a dish  that  will 
stand  the  oven ; break  in  two  or  three 
eggs,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 


Put  the  dish  in  the  oven  for  a minute, 
then  hold  a salamander  over,  but  not 
too  near,  to  finish  the  cooking;  tho 
yolk  should  look  clear  and  transparent 
and  the  white  retain  a slightly  bluish 
tint.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Eggs  and  Peas  au  Gratin. 

— ( See  the  recipe  for  Peas  au  Gratin 
in  Dressed  Vegetables.)  Prepare  the 
dish  as  directed,  but  cover  the  surface 
of  the  peas  with  fried  or  poached 
eggs  before  sprinkling  with  the 
crumbs.  When  quite  hot,  dust  over 
with  cayenne  and  serve.  For  an 
elaborate  dish,  garnish  between  the 
eggs  with  stars  of  truffle  or  Braised 
Mushrooms.  If  the  latter,  glaze  them, 
or  coat  them  with  Brown  Sauce.  Cost, 
according  to  quantity  prepared,  about 
Is.  to  Is.  3d.  if  six  eggs  are  used. 

Eggs,  Poached.  — If  an  egg 

poacher  be  at  hand  the  process  is  facili- 
tated, as  all  that  is  needed  is  to  break 
each  egg  into  the  little  wire  receptacle, 
and  place  it  in  boiling  water  until 
done  ; but  an  ordinary  frying-pan  or 
saute-pan  does  very  well.  Put  in  it 
some  boiling  water,  and  to  each  quart 
add  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
dessertspoonful  of  vinegar ; a little 
lemon  juice  does,  or  better  still  is 
French  vinegar.  Break  each  egg  into 
a cup  and  slide  into  the  water — four  or 
five  can  be  done  together — when  the 
water  boils  up  draw  the  pan  aside,  and 
let  it  simmer  only  until  done.  The 
whites  should  look  opaque  ; by  watch- 
ing, one  can  tell  when  to  dish  them. 
If  only  one  egg,  use  a tiny  saucepan, 
or  one  of  the  little  fire-proof  china 
pans  called  cocottes,  otherwise  tho 
white  may  run,  and  the  egg  look 
raggy  if  it  has  too  much  room. 

In  using  the  cocotte,  butter  it  a little, 
and  break  the  egg  in  it,  then  put  a bit 
of  butter  on  the  top,  and  set  the  pan  in 
a vessel  of  boiling  water  ; this  is  a very 
good  way.  Small  moulds  are  used  as 
substitutes,  or  deep  patty-pans  answer. 
Poached  eggs  can  be  dished  on  toast, 
or  ham,  or  bacon ; take  them  up  with  a 
slice  and  drain  them ; remove  the  slice 
with  care,  or  they  may  break.  If 
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nicely  cooked,  they  want  but  little 
trimming ; only  the  part  that  may  have 
run  noeds  removal.  Chopped  parsley 
may  be  sprinkled  over  them,  if  liked. 

Eggs,  Preserved.— The  first 
thing  of  importance  is  the  freshness 
of  the  eggs  ; if  this  cannot  bo  guaran- 
teed, the  process  will  result  in  .loss  and 
disappointment.  Many  ways  are  re- 
commended ; a solution  of  gum  arabic 
is  said  to  answer  well.  The  eggs 
should  be  smeared  with  it,  and  covered 
when  dry  with  bran  or  sawdust. 
They  may  be  preserved  by  putting 
them  in  a_net,  say  a dozen  at  a time, 
and  plunging  into  boiling  water,  in 
which  leave  them  for  not  more  than 
twenty  seconds.  They  are  then 
packed  as  above.  The  yolks  will  be 
fairly  soft,  and  the  whites  only  slightly 
coagulated.  For  long  keeping,  the 
lime  treatment  is  by  many  considered 
the  best.  A solution  is  made,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  pounds  of  quick- 
lime, half  a pound  of  salt,  and  one 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  to  a gallon 
and  a half  of  boiling  water.  This  is 
poured  over  the  eggs  when  quite  cold. 
Salt,  as  in  all  cases  of  food  preserva- 
tion, is  of  use  here.  Take  a dry  box 
or  barrel,  cover  the  bottom  with  dry 
salt,  and  lay  in  as  many  eggs  as  it 
will  take  without  their  touching  each 
other.  Put  in  salt  in  fine  powder, 
enough  to  fill  all  the  spaces  between 
the  eggs,  then  add  a complete  layer  of 
salt.  Go  on  thus  until  full,  and  let 
the  top  layer  be  salt  an  inch  or  two 
in  thickness.  Press  it  down  firmly, 
and  cover  with  a thick  cloth  and  a 
tight-fitting  lid.  The  place  of  storage 
must  be  cool  and  dry.  A plan  recom- 
mended is  to  smear  each  egg  with 
salad  oil,  and  wrap  up  separately  in 
tissue  paper ; the  ends  are  to  be 
twisted  and  threaded  with  worsted, 
then  strung  up  in  a dry,  well-venti- 
lated place.  Pure  lard  may  be  used  if 
free  from  salt,  and  if  packed  in  saw- 
dust in  a tin,  soldered,  the  eggs  are 
said  to  be  good  for  any  length  of  time. 

Eggs,  Pyramid  of.— Required  : 
half  a pint  of  melted  butter  or  white 


sauce,  which  can  be  of  any  desired 
richness;  two  ounces  of  grated  cheese, 
a flavouring  of  nutmeg,  lemon  rind, 
salt,  and  pepper,  and  eggs  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

To  the  sauce  as  above  beat  in  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  off  the  fire,  and 
after  they  are  well  amalgamated  with 
the  sauce  stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice;  have  ready  four  hard-boiled 
eggs,  in  slices;  pile  these  pyramid 
fashion  on  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over ; then  sprinkle  some  pale  raspings 
over  the  Surface  and  dredge  with 
grated  cheese;  this  should  be  Par- 
mesan, but  that  for  the  sauce  may  be 
half  English.  Put  it  in  the  oven  to 
brown,  then  dot  it  about  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  that  have  been 
beaten  to  a froth  with  a pinch  of 
cayenne  and  nutmeg ; do  this  so  that 
the  brown  shows  between ; put  it  back 
for  the  whites  to  become  tinged  with 
brown  ; choose  a cool  part  of  the  oven 
for  this.  Put  a few  sprigs  of  parsley 
about  the  dish,  and  serve  at  once. 
This  is  a very  good  savoury.  The 
same  mixture  may  be  prepared  in  a 
number  of  little  cases,  if  liked,  and 
served  one  to  each  person.  Or  it  can 
be  put  into  scallop-shells,  and  served  as 
“ scalloped  eggs.” 

Eggs,  Savoury,  — {See  Eggs, 
Stuffed.) 

Eggs,  Scrambled.  — Mumbled, 
jumbled,  and  rumbled  are  other  names 
given  to  similar  preparations  of  eggs. 
Melt  a little  butter  in  a frying-pan, 
and  break  the  eggs  in  as  for  frying ; 
as  soon  as  the  whites  are  on  the  point 
of  setting,  stir  the  mass  together  with 
a spoon,  and  when  done,  they  will  look 
streaky.  If  dished  too  soon,  they  will 
run ; if  left  too  long,  they  get  tough. 
Do  not  let  them  get  dark  on  the 
bottoms ; great  hertt  is  not  required. 
The  mass  should  just  set,  then  be 
served  at  once. 

Eggs,  Steamed.— (-See  the  chap- 
ter on  invalid  Cookery.) 

Eggs,  Stuffed.— These  are  to  be 
eaten  cold.  For  a simple  dish,  take 
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the  yolks  from  some  hard-hoiled  eggs, 
and  pound  with  enough  butter  or  white 
sauce  to  make  a rather  moist  paste ; 
then  season  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
any  finely-powdered  herbs,  or  a little 
store  sauce  or  chutney,  or  the  liquid 
from  some  thick  hot  pickles.  Grated 
lemon  peel  and  a little  of  the  juice  may 
be  added,  and  a dash  of  cooked  ham  or 
tongue  is  a welcome  addition.  All  sorts 
of  potted  meats,  as  well  as  game  and 
poultry,  may  be  used  up  in  the  same 
way,  and  serve  to  give  variety.  Another 
way  is  to  pound  the  yolks  with  butter, 
black  pepper  and  cayenne,  and  chopped 
parsley.  This  forms  a good  breakfast 
dish  with  dry  toast  and  a plain  salad. 
Various  kinds  of  gravies  and  sauces  of 
the  most  savoury  kind,  mixed  with 
the  egg  yolk  and  pounded  to  a soft 
paste,  will  furnish  many  tasty  snacks. 
Then  there  are  potted  fish  and  fish 
essences  of  all  sorts,  which  may  be  used 
as  described  under  Eggs,  Anchovy. 
Lobster,  salmon,  sardines,  shrimps,  and 
prawns  are  all  good  thus.  Eggs  stuffed 
with  cheese  are  excellent ; English  or 
foreign  cheese  may  be  used,  but  a small 
proportion  of  Parmesan  should  be  added, 
if  possible.  Equal  parts  of  egg  yolk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  flavoured  to  taste 
with  cayenne,  and  a hint  of  nutmeg,  if 
liked,  may  bo  recommended.  If  the 
mixture  is  put  into  the  half-eggs  by 
means  of  a bag  and  pipe,  the  effect  is 
prettier.  (See  recipes  under  Salads 
and  Garnishes.)  Cost  of  the  above 
varies  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  dozen,  on 
an  average. 

Egg  Toasts  a la  Souffle.— 

Cut  a slice  of  bread,  round  or  oval,  to 
fit  the  dish  for  table,  and  sufficient  for 
seven  eggs,  that  a portion  of  toast 
may  be  served  with  each  egg.  Take 
the  crust  off,  toast  and  butter  it,  and 
lay  it  on  the  dish,  then  divide  it  into 
portions.  Spread  a little  warm  cream 
over,  and  season  with  cayenne  and 
nutmeg,  just  a pinch.  The  eggs  are 
to  bo  poached  and  cut  neatly,  free 
from  most  of  the  white,  then  laid  on 
the  toast.  While  this  is  being  done  the 
following  mixture  is  to  be  prepared  : 


— Boil  together  half  a pint  of  milk, 
a gill  of  cream,  a pinch  of  salt  and 
pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  fine  flour, 
for  a few  minutes ; take  it  from  the 
fire,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  an 
ounce  of  grated  Parmesan  and  half  as 
much  Gruyere  cheese;  beat  for  a 
minute,  then  stir  in  the  stiffly-whipped 
whites  of  eggs.  Coat  each  egg  with 
this,  in  such  a way  that  the  shape  is 
apparent : this  is  to  facilitate  the 
serving.  Set  the  dish  over  hot  water 
in  a sharp  oven,  and  brown  wdth  a 
salamander,  if  required ; the  surface 
should  be  dredged  with  grated  cheese 
and  fried  crumbs  just  before  dishing. 
This  is  a very  good  dish  for  luncheon. 
The  mixture  will  rise  like  a souffle  if 
properly  baked.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Eggs  and  Vegetable  Hash. 

— Prepare  a hash  of  mixed  vegetables, 
as  directed  in  the  chapter  on  Vege- 
tables ; one  of  a piquant  kind  is  the 
most  suitable.  Pile  it  high  in  the 
middle  of  the  dish,  put  a ring  of  eggs, 
cooked  in  any  approved  fashion,  round 
the  base,  and  one  on  the  top,  and  send 
a brown  sauce  of  the  sharp  kind  to 
table.  For  a maigre  dish,  use  Brown 
Sauce,  Vegetarian.  Cost  varies  with 
the  sauce  and  the  season. 

There  are  many  ways  of  varying 
this  dish,  and  it  is  good  in  all.  Some 
fried  crumbs  can  be  sprinkled  over  the 
vegetables,  and  croutons  used  for 
garnish.  Or  capers  may  be  mixed 
amongst  the  vegetables,  and  a little 
Brown  Caper  Sauce  poured  over  the 
eggs.  H the  hash  is  composed  of 
white  vegetables,  a delicate  sauce,  rich 
or  plain,  as  preferred,  is  suitable.  A 
small  proportion  of  rice  or  other 
cereal,  cooked  plainly  or  in  any  piquant 
way,  improves  these  dishes  ‘for  most 
palates  : it  can  be  served  round  or 
amongst  the  vegetables. 

Eggs  a la  Volaille. — Required: 
rice,  cream,  poultry,  garnish,  sauce, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Use  rice  boiled  as  for  curry,  moisten 
with  warm  cream,  and  line  the  cases  as 
directed  on  page  593  ; put  in  a poultry 
mince  with  sauce  over  (see  Sauce 
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Voeaille)  ; finish  with  rice,  level  the 
surface,  and  steam  for  a fow  minutes ; 
sprinkle  the  tops  with  chopped  tar- 
ragon and  chervil,  and  the  sieved 
liver  of  a fowl  or  a little  chopped 
tongue.  Serve  hot.  Cucumber  or 
Celehy  sauce  is  equally  suitable  for 
this  dish. 

Eggs,  to  Whisk.  — Break  the 
eggs  by  tapping  the  shell  lightly  on 
the  edge  of  a basin,  and  drop  them 
singly  into  a cup  before  putting  them 
altogether.  Remove  the  “ specks  ” 
with  a fork,  and  then  whisk  them  well. 
A wire  whisk,  as  shown,  is  generally 


Fig.  106. — Egg  Whisks. 

Tlie  lower  pattern  is  useful  for  other  pur- 
poses—as  batter,  jellies,  &c.  It  is  slackened, 
or  tightened  by  moving  the  centre  ring. 

preferred ; those  of  the  light  kind  of  wire 
are  the  easiest  to  work.  Some  like  a 
whisk  made  of  wicker  ; these  are  to  be 
had  of  basket-makers.  Eggs  properly 
whisked  are  light,  and  will  go  further. 
When  added  to  dishes  that  require 
vigorous  beating  after  the  blending  of 
the  ingredients,  the  previous  beating 
of  the  eggs  is  of  less  importance ; 
indeed,  in  some  few  instances  direc- 
tions are  given  to  drop  them  in  whole. 
When  the  whites  and  yolks  are  to  be 
separated,  one  is  more  likely  to  fail  by 
being  slow  than  quick.  After  the 
tapping  on  the  basin,  pull  the  shell 
apart,  and  pass  the  yolk  rapidly  from 
the  one  half  to  the  other,  letting  the 
white  drop  into  a basin.  Whisk  the 
yolks  first,  then  the  whites.  To 
attain  the  stiff  froth  so  often  men- 
tioned, fresh  eggs  must  be  used  {see 
page  591),  and  a current  of  air  will 
assist,  so  will  a pinch  of  salt.  Here  a 
whisk  is  not  always  used.  Some 


manage  better  by  putting  the  whites 
on  a plate  or  flat  dish,  and  beating 
with  a palette-knife.  This  sounds 
simple,  but  some  amount  of  practice 
is  necessax-y.  It  is  no  use  to  just 
“ tickle  ” the  eggs : they  must  be 
caxried  right  over  the  knife;  and  as 
soon  as  firm,  so  that  the  plate  can  be 
turned  upside  down  without  dropping 
the  eggs,  they  are  ready,  and  must  be 
used  at  once. 

Nest  of  Eggs,  or  Eggs  in  a 
Nest  . — This  may  be  served  for  an 
enti’ee.  Seven  to  nine  eggs  make  a 
nice  dish.  Boil  them  hard,  and  when 
cold,  take  the  whites  and  cut  them  in 
strips  the  length  of  the  egg.  Lay 
them  in  a tin  with  a little  butter,  and 
put  them  in  the  ovenj*  turning  them 
about  for  the  butter  to  coat  them 
well.  Then  take  any  remnants  of 
cooked  white  meat  or  poultry,  mince, 
and  pound  it  to  a paste  with  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs ; a spoonful  or  two  of,  any 
suitable  sauce,  or  some  cream  or  gravy, 
may  be  used  to  moisten  the  mass  ; it 
should  be  nicely  seasoned.  Flour  the 
hands,  and  make  up  into  the  size  and 
shape  of  eggs.  Take  a fireproof  china 
dish,  round  and  rather  deep,  put  the 
shredded  whites  in  to  fox-m  a x-ing, 
then  pile  up  the  eggs,  and  pour  a nice 
thick  sauce  over ; any  that  could  go  to 
table  with  the  meat  used  is  suitable. 
Or  good  brown  sauce  or  thick  gravy  is 
mostly  preferred,  if  roast  fowl  be  used. 
Set  tlie  dish,  over  boiling  water  until 
the  eggs  are  hot  through,  then  serve. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d.,  exclusive  of  the 
meat. 

Note. — The  eggs  can  be  coated  with 
fried  crumbs,  if  liked. 

Plovers’  Eggs.— These  are  es- 
teemed as  a great  delicacy ; they  are 
usually  boiled  hard,  and  may  be  served 
either'hot  or  cold.  If  hot,  they  should 
be  sent  to  table  in  a neatly-folded 
serviette ; if  cold,  in  a moss -lined 
basket,  unless  more  elaborate  service 
is  required.  The  eggs  are  also  much 
used  for  decorating  rich  salads.  The 
cost  is  uncertain,  but  they  arc  al- 
ways expensive.  In  addition  to  the 
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following,  plovers’  eggs  can  be  served 
in  any  of  the  best  of  the  ways  given 
for  ordinary  eggs.  ( See  also  Salads.) 

Plovers’  Eggs,  Boiled.— Boil 
them  in  the  usual  way,  allowing  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes ; arrange  them 
nicely,  and  if  served  in  a napkin, 
garnish  with  parsley  or  a substitute. 
Serve  brown  bread  and  butter  with 
them.  Some  dislike  the  method  of 
serving  in  a basket  above  mentioned ; 
then  a napkin  may  be  used  for  cold 
eggs ; it  should  be  prettily  folded. 

Another  way. — Shell  the  eggs,  and 
lay  them  in  little  cases  of  fried  bread 
(see  Garnishes),  then  pour  over  them 
some  rich  sauce ; amongst  others,  we 
may  mention  as  very  suitable,  Becha- 
mel, Veloute,  Supreme,  Sauce 
Volaille,  and  Sauce  Italienne, 
White. 

Plovers’  Eggs,  Boucliees  of. 

— These  are  delicious  morsels ; they 
can  be  served  as  an  entree.  Boil  five 
or  six  eggs  hard,  cut  them  through 
lengthwise  when  cold,  and  mask  the 
cut  side  with  a little  nice  forcemeat ; 
some  pounded  cooked  poultry,  moist- 
ened with  rich  white  sauce  or  cream, 
delicately  seasoned  with  fine  herbs, 
and  a dash  of  mace,  white  pepper,  and 
cayenne,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose ; 
or  a slice  of  any  rich  savoury  pate, 
such  as  are  sold  in  tins,  answers  well. 
Make  this  quite  smooth,  then  coat 
with  rich  Frying  Batter,  and  fry  a 
I golden  brown.  Pile  in  a serviette, 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley.  Cost, 

; variable. 

Another  way.  — Proceed  as  above 
directed,  but  use  some  very  thinly- 
i rolled  puff  pastry  for  the  cases,  in- 
li  stead  of  batter  ; it  should  be  cut  in 
loval  shapes,  and  the  edges  brought 
►together  across  tho  top,  then  pinched 
up  with  the  fingers;  or,  if  preferred, 
the  edges  can  be  made  to  overlap  and 
jbe  neatly  joined.  Brush  these  over 
I with  beaten  egg  yolk,  thon  roll  them 
M in  crushed  vermicelli,  and  fry  as 
Ibefore.  If  the  paste  for  those  is  not 
■thin,  they  are  a failure,  as  the  moment 
Jthey  are  a pale  brown  they  are  to  be 


taken  up,  and  should  the  paste  be 
thick  it  will  have  a raw  taste.  Drain 
on  paper  before  serving. 

Plovers'  Eggs,  in  Cases.— 

Required  : eggs,  forcemeat,  and  gar- 
nish, as  below.  Cost,  variable;  from 
Gd.  or  8d.  each,  inclusive,  on  an 
average. 

Take  some  fireproof  china  cases,  one 
for  each  egg,  coat  them  round  the 
bottom  and  sides  with  chicken  force- 
meat, such  as  is  described  above ; or 
it  can  be  made  more  savoury  by  frying 
a chopped  mushroom  or  two  with  the 
herbs,  and  mixing  with  it.  Break  an 
egg  into  each,  and  cover  with  another 
layer  of  forcemeat,  making  it  even  by 
tho  aid  of  a warm  palette-knife.  Set 
these  in  a tin  of  boiling  water  in  the 
oven,  and  let  them  simmer  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  until  firm  ; or  a 
potato  steamer  can  be  used  if  the  tops 
of  the  moulds  are  covered  with  buttered 
paper,  and  the  water  allowed  to  boil 
very  slowly.  Turn  out  on  a hot  dish, 
pour  a little  rich  white  sauce  over,  and 
sprinkle  them  alternately  with  chopped 
truffle,  parsley,  and  grated  ham ; do 
this  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  servo 
at  once. 

Plovers’  Eggs,  Fritters  of.— 

Required  : boiled  eggs,  sausage  meat, 
batter,  and  a raw  egg.  Cost  varies 
with  the  forcemeat. 

Take  for  six  eggs  about  twelve 
ounces  of  rich  veal  sausage  meat,  or 
any  preferred  (see  the  chapter  on 
Sausages).  Shape  this  into  a roll,  and 
tic  it  in  a buttered  cloth,  then  cook  it 
in  a potato  steamer  for  about  half  an 
hour ; it  should  be  the  circumference 
of  an  egg  in  its  shell  in  its  thickest 
part.  When  this  is  cold,  cut  it  in 
slices  the  sixth  of  an  inch  thick.  Take 
the  eggs,  boiled  hard  and  left  to  cool, 
cut  the  ends  off,  then  slice  them  in 
tho  same  way.  Spread  the  sausage 
slices  out  on  a board : there  should 
bo  as  many  again  as  there  are  slices  of 
eggs  ; lay  a slice  of  the  latter  between 
two  of  meat,  and  press  them  together, 
sandwich  mode ; then  brush  round  the 
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edges  with  raw  beaten  egg,  and  dip 
them  in  frying  batter;  fry  and  servo 
like  the  Bouchees.  The  tips  of  white 
that  were  cut  off  will  come  in  for 
garnishing  salads. 

Whites  of  Eggs,  Poached.— 

Butter  a plain  white  jar,  such  as  is 
used  for  jam,  or  a plain  tin  mould, 
and  put  in  whites  of  eggs  to  an  inch 
or  so  in  depth,  then  set  the  jar  in  a 
saucepan,  with  boiling  water  round  it, 
or  place  it  in  a potato  steamer ; lay  a 
buttered  paper  over,  and  cook  until 
firm,  then  set  by  to  get  cold,  and  turn 
out.  Small  moulds  can  be  used,  but 
in  this  way  the  eggs  will  cut  up  to 
better  advantage.  For  the  uses  of 
this,  see  Gaknisiies. 

Yolks  of  Eggs,  Fried.— In 

some  instances  the  whites  of  egg3  are 
disliked  and  left ; and  in  others  a 
good  portion  is  cut  away  when  eggs 
are  prepared  for  garnishing  spinach 
and  other  purees.  The  following 
mode  will  enable  anyone  to  cook  the 
yolks  only,  and  then  the  whites  can 


be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  eggs 
must  be  quite  fresh  for  this  method, 
as  the  perfect  separation  of  the  two 
parts  is  important.  Drop  each  yolk 
into  a tiny  patty-pan,  buttered  very 
slightly ; lay  them  in  water  prepared 
as  for  poached  eggs,  letting  it  come 
over  the  tops ; cook  until  they  will 
slip  from  the  pans,  then  lay  them  in 
cold  water,  that  they  may  not  harden. 
Take  them  up  in  a few  minutes  and 
drain  on  a doth,  then  fry  them  in  a 
little  hot  fat ; just  give  them  a second 
or  two,  and  pour  the  fat  over  the  top 
with  a spoon.  If  any  of  the  white  i3 
by  chance  left  on,  it  will  form  a ring 
that  can  be  removed.  These  look 
pretty  laid  in  rings  of  fried  bread 
when  for  garnishing. 

Yolks  of  Eggs,  Poached.— 

Poach  these  in  water  as  above,  then 
drain  on  a cloth,  and  at  once  lay 
them  in  a saute  pan  and  pour  a little 
hot  cream  over ; leave  for  a minute, 
then  serve  ; they  look  nice  on  a green 
puree. 
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To  classify  vegetables  strictly  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task;  one  person 
might  urge  that  arrowroot,  being  the  product  of  the  root  of  a plant,  should 
be  placed  in  this  group;  while  another  might  contend  that  a cucumber  or 
tomato  would  be  more  fittingly  grouped  with  fruits.  Exact  classification 
must,  therefore,  give  way  to  custom;  and  the  methods  of  serving  the 
various  edibles,  for  which  recipes  are  given  in  the  following  pages,  have 
influenced  their  arrangement.  We  will  first  consider  the  vegetable  world 
in  the  shape  of  roots  and  tubers  ; green  plants,  in  the  form  of  leaves,  stems, 
and  stalk,  and  the  fruit  of  the  plant ; edible  fungi ; and  lichens  and 
seaweed.  Of  roots  and  tubers,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  potatoes,  parsnips, 
beetroot,  and  Jerusalem  artichokes  afford  familiar  examples.  Of  green 
plants,  cabbages,  asparagus,  marrows,  pumpkins,  spinach,  tomatoes,  and 
celery  may  be  regarded  as  every-day  types  ; with  which  must  be  grouped 
the  entire  salad  tribe,  various  wild  plants,  and  pot-herbs  of  all  sorts.  Of 
fungi,  the  most  largely  used  are  mushrooms  and  allied  species,  as  the 
truffle  and  the  morel ; these  are  called  cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plants. 
Of  the  lichen  and  seaweed  family,  Iceland  moss,  Irish  moss,  and  laver 
illustrate  the  composition,  and  are  types  of  the  whole  range. 

To  enjoy  fresh  vegetables  in  perfection  is  the  lot  of  comparatively  few 
people.  To  compare  a dish  of  peas  or  a cabbage,  culled  from  one’s  own 
garden  in  the  early  morning  and  cooked  for  the  mid-day  meal,  with  garden 
produce  that  has  been  closely  packed  and  brought  many  miles  by  rail  or 
road,  then  further  exposed  for  a day  or  two  in  the  greengrocer’s  shop, 
would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that  a mackerel  which  has  lain  in  the  dust, 
and  sun  of  a hot  street  is  equal  to  one  fresh  from  the  sea.  The  thing  is 
to  get  our  vegetables  as  fresh  as  circumstances  permit,  then  to  make  the 
most  of  them. 

But  do  we  make  the  most  of  them  ? We  fear  not,  and  we  believe  that 
most  of  the  charges  brought  against  us  in  this  respect  have  much  truth  in 
them.  One  of  the  most  frequent  is  the  charge  of  neglect.  It  has  been  said 
i that  a number  of  the  most  common  of  our  wild  plants,  that  make  wholesome 
i and  pleasant  dishes,  and  that  can  be  had  for  the  gathering,  are  unknown  to 
< hosts  of  our  peasantry  ; the  British  pig,  as  he  roams  about  our  hedges  and 
> ditches,  gets  the  benefit  of  his  owner’s  ignorance.  Another  accusation  is 
i.'  that  of  prejudice  in  the  matter  of  diet,  especially  vegetable  diet ; in  short, 
it  this  branch  of  the  cuisine  is  declared  to  be  but  little  understood  in  our 
v tight  little  island.  As  to  tasty  ways  of  serving,  those  who  are  best  able 
to  judge  assure  us  that  scores  of  dainty  dishes,  that  are  regarded  as 
v,  every-day  preparations  across  'the  Channel,  are  practically  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  English  people.  And  with  regard  to  our  “ plain  vegetable 
cookery,”  we  are  all  pretty  familiar  with  the  assertion  that  by  the  utilisation 
'1  of  the  soluble  salts,  that  are  washed  out  of  opr  plants  by  our  ordinary 
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methods  of  boiling,  and  which  eventually  find  their  way  down  the  sink 
we  should  all  be  the  richer  both  in  health  and  pocket : this  point  surely  is 
worthy  of  attention. 

But  how  are  these  salts  to  be  retained  ? Mainly  by  management  and 
forethought.  In  many  cases  the  water  from  celery,  carrots,  and  other 
vegetables  forms  the  basis  of  soup  ; but  everybody  does  not  take  soup, 
ancl  there  are  other  ways  of  using  it  up.  Supposing  the  dinner  to-day  is 
composed  of  boiled  meat,  with  the  usual  adjuncts — carrots,  turnips,  &c. ; 
and  to-morrow’s  meal  is  to  bo  a stew  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables;  many 
people  would  boil  down  to-day’s  pot  liquor,  and  use  it  with  any  left-over 
vegetables,  but  an  equal  number  would  throw  it  away.  Want  of  thought, 
rather  than  Avilful  waste,  has  most  to  do  with  acts  of  this  sort.  Another 
way  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  saline  matter  is  to  cook  such  vegetables  as 
admit  of  it  in  a small  quantity  of  water.  The  cabbage  family  are,  of 
course,  excepted;  neither  could  one  rise  the  concentrated  liquor  from 
boiled  onions.  But  take,  for  example,  a bunch  of  spring  carrots : why 
should  they  be  boiled,  as  they  often  are,  in  a gallon  of  water,  and  that 
thrown  away  ? A less  quantity  would  often  get  used  up,  in  the  above  or 
some  other  way,  where  a huge  potful  is  poured  off.  It  has  been  rightly  said 
that  our  system  of  plainly  cooked  plants  for  service  with  animal  food  is 
right  enough  in  principle,  and  well  suited  to  the  average  digestion ; but  it 
must  be  carried  out  with  judgment,  to  avoid  loss  of  their  good  properties. 

And  here  we  may  very  fittingly  say  a few  words  about  purees.  A 
puree  forms  a pleasant  variety  at  table ; it  may  be  very  attractive  in 
appearance  ; it  may  be  so  cooked,  as  shown  farther  on,  as  to  retain  to  tho 
full  both  flavour  and  nutriment;  while  it  is  a most  digestible  way  of 
preparing  vegetables.  Some  people  do  not  masticate  their  vegetables; 
others  cannot.  A puree  is  freed  from  skins,  seeds,  and  tough  fibres; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  cases  are  quite  common  where  a particular 
vegetable,  served  whole,  causes  suffering,  while  in  puree  form  it  is 
digested  without  inconvenience.  It  seems,  therefore,  a matter  for  regret 
that  any  vegetable  should  be  condemned  as  indigestible  until  it,  has  been 
tried  as  a puree.  The  little  extra  trouble  entailed  by  the  process  is  not 
worth  consideration,  compared  with  the  foregoing  and  other  advantages  : 
special  mention  must  bo  made  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  purees  for  the 
using  up  of  many  remnants,  and  the  introduction  of  a variety  of  wholesome 
seasonings — as  herbs,  &c. 

So  far,  we  have  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  vegetables  as  adjuncts; 
and,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  monotony  complained  of  in  this  branch  of 
cookery  is  due  to  this  habit  of  regarding  vegetables,  with  few  exceptions, 
l<as  an  accident,  or  a something  to  be  thrown  in.”  English  dinner  tables 
of  the  artisan  and  middle-class  population  are  seldom  furnished  with  a 
dish  of  vegetables  as  a separate  course  ; but  we  are  one  with  the  French 
chef  who  said  that  such  an  innovation  would  lead  to  general  reform 
in  matters  of  diet.  Such  variety  as  is  here  referred  to  need  not  be 
either  costly  or  very  troublesome.  Take  the  most  ordinary  of  the  class, 
say  a cabbage,  or  cauliflower,  or  a dish  ol  beans  of  potatoes;  and  it  is 
surprising  what  deft  manipulation  with  other  inexpensive  materials  will 
accomplish.  To  go  a step  higher,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  m 
thousands  of  English  homes,  where  meat  is  served  in  plenty,  such  dishes 
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as  peas  iu  butter,  celery  or  ouious  stewed  in  stock,  spinach  with  eggs,  or 
a curry  of  mixed  vegetables  are  never  served.  In  some  houses  they  would 
be  voted  very  extravagant.  As  to  the  dainty  fritter,  not  of  necessity 
costly,  how  many — or,  rather,  how  few — of  those  who  eat  them  abroad  ever 
venture  on  their  concoction  in  their  own  kitchens  ? _ 

These  remarks  are  not  made  to  urge  vegetarianism,  or  to  bring  the 
arguments  of  vegetarians  prominently  forward ; but  it  is  certain  that 
a number  of  vegetable  dishes  would  furnish  a welcome  change  in  many 
homes  where  the  butcher’s  bill  is  a weekly  bugbear.  A meal  minus  animal 
food  will,  if  properly  planned,  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  human 
frame.  But  here  judgment  is  required,  and  attention  to  the  class  of 
vegetables  known  as  pulse,  for  the  preparation  of  which  see  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Now  a few  words  on  preserved  vegetables.  The  term  “preserved 
includes  dried  or  desiccated,  and  bottled  and  tinned  vegetables.  The 
dried  ones  are  dealt  witli  under  their  respective  headings ; and  very  useful 
they  are,  as  substitutes  for  the  fresh  article ; but  they  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  substitutes,  and  we  fully  agree  that  their  use  as  a regular  thing  is 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  indolence.  In  the  drying  process  much  of  the 
flavour  and  juices  are  lost;  though,  iu  the  latter  respect,  some  sorts  suffer 
more  than  others.  To  campers-out  they  are  a boon  ; and  of  course,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  is  better  to  use  dried  vegetables  than  to  go  without 
entirely.  The  remembrance  of  two  points  in  connection  with  all  goods  of 
the  desiccated  class  may  save  loss  and  disappointment.  One  is  exclusion 
of  the  air;  this  is-of  the  first  importance;  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  such 
as  are  sold  in  paper  packets  must  soon  become  almost  worthless.  They 
absorb  damp,  lose  flavour,  and  may  turn  mouldy.  The  next  thing  is  the 
advantage  of  using  a scrap  of  fresh  vegetable  or  herb  to  revive  the  flavour; 
it  is  surprising  what  an  improvement  may  thus  be  effected.  The  best 
French  brands  are  so  blended  as  to  need  no  such  addition ; we  are 
referring  more  especially  to  the  ordinary  cheap  varieties. 

As  to  the  canned  vegetables,  we  have  given  under  their  separate 
headings  particulars  of  the  chief  kinds  that  may  be  bought  in  this  form  ; 
also  a few  recipes  for  the  home  preservation  of  some  of  them  ; and  it  is 
with  the  latter  that  we  are  now  dealing.  We  do  not  think  that  it  will 
pay  anybody  to  buy  vegetables  for  the  purpose  of  canning  them,  and  we 
rise  the  word  “ canning  ” in  its  broad  sense,  as  in  America,  and  apply 
it  both  to  bottled  and  tinned  goods.  Neither  do  we  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  vegetables  will  be  found  as  good,  or  give  as  much 
satisfaction,  as  the  bought  ones.  We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  anyone 
from  making  a trial ; but  the  art  of  canning  is  less  understood  here  than 
* abroad,  and  other  climates  are  more  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the 
vegetables.  The  very  greatest  care  will  (in  England)  not  always  result,  in 
success.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  weather  be  fine  at  the  time 
of  gathering,  and  that  the  vegetables  be  uniformly  ripe.  It  is  sheer  waste 
of  time  and  material  to  take  some  old  or  over-ripe  and  bruised,  and  the  rest 
not  fully  grown.  It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that  the  air  be  excluded, 
i;  and  that  the  place  for  storing  be  neither  hot  nor  damp.  Many  declare 
i!  that  light  is  bad  ; but  we  cannot  think  that  it  has  any  serious  effect  on 
properly  canned  goods  : for  if  it  had,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  articles 
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bought  of  a grocer  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  turn  out  a failure, 
considering  the  window  exposure. 

For  actual  details,  reference  must  be  made  to  recipes  ; but  we  may  here 
say  a word  in  favour  of  the  method  of  bottling  detailed  under  Tomatoes 
later  on.  It  is  simple,  clean,  and  inexpensive ; the  first  cost  is  not  great, 
and  there  is  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  see  how  the  contents  are 
keeping.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  bottles  in  question 
are  the  first  of  the  kind  made  in  England,  and  although  introduced  at  first 
for  fruit  preservation,  they  are  quite  as  well  adapted  for  vegetables.  In 
both  instances  they  meet  a decided  want. 

In  conclusion,  the  preservation  of  vegetables  by  means  of  salicylic 
acid  warrants  mention  ; because  so  much  has  been  written  about  it.  By 
many  it  has  been  highly  recommended  as  a fruit  and  vegetable  pre- 
servative ; and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  is  a certain  antiseptic  and 
prevents  fermentation.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  members  of  the 
medical  profession  have  condemned  the  method.  By  taking  any  food  so 
preserved,  small  doses  of  “ salicine”  would  be  taken  with  it,  and  to  some 
persons  the  most  minute  quantities  are  hurtful.  It  is  therefore  safer,  to 
say  the  least,  to  dispense  Avitli  that  or  any  other  drug  so  uncertain  in  its 
action.  Of  other  food  preservatives,  some  of  them  sold  under  fancy 
names,  for  such  purposes  as  we  are  now  discussing,  we  have  had  no 
personal  experience ; but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  should 
be  used  with  extreme  caution ; what  may  be  perfectly  harmless  in  one 
case  may  be  the  reverse  in  another ; the  old  maxim  that  one  man's  meat  is 
another  man’s  poison,  applies  with  a peculiar  and  special  force  to  food 
preserved  by  the  aid  of  drugs. 


Artichokes,  Chinese.— These 
are  curiously-shaped  spiral  rootlets, 
said  to  be  of  a more  dainty  flavour 
than  their  cousins  of  Palestine.  Be- 
sides being  used  as  a vegetable,  they 
may  be  cooked  with  cheese,  curried, 
and  prepared  in  many  other  ways  as 
a sayoury  ; they  are  also  sent  to  table 
with  a dressing  of  anchovy  or  other 
sauce  at  the  commencement  of  dinner. 
They  will  boil  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  are  considered  very  digestible. 
In  the  opinion  of  a writer,  no  sauce  is 
so  good  with  them  as  Chestnut  Sauce. 
He  also  recommends  that  Chinese 
artichokes  be  planted  freely  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  and  the  islands  off, 
as  they  would  be  very  useful  vege- 
tables to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  part 
failure  of  the  potato  crop:  The  bulb 

is  said  to  be  so  hardy  that  it  matters 
little  how  much  frost  or  rain,  or  how 
little  sun  it  gets;  and  it  seems  likely 
that  in  a short  time  it  will  bo  as  well 


known  and  almost  as  cheap  as  the 
potato. 


FlO.  107. — ARTICFIOKE. 


Artichokes,  Globe.  — This  is 
a very  nice  vegetable,  and.  unlike 
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many  other  kinds,  may  be  kept  a day 
or  two  without  injury;  they  are 
rather  expensive,  sometimes  as  much 
as  5d.  or  6d.  each,  hut  2d.  to  4d.  is  a 
more  usual  price.  They  are  much 
used  for  separate  dishes,  and  can  he 
dressed  in  various  ways.  The  illus- 


Fio.  10S.— Artichoke  in  Section. 

A The  Leaves.  B The  Choke.  C The  Bottom. 


trations  above  show  the  artichoke 
whole,  and  in  section : for  some 

dishes  the  choke  is  removed ; for 
others,  the  bottoms  only  are  used  ; in 
i such  cases  the  tinned  ones  answer  {see 
next  chapter). 

Artichokes,  Globe,  Boiled.— 

i Soak  them  in  cold  salted  water,  upside 
down,  for  an  hour  or  two;  they 
should  he  most  carefully  washed  and 
looked  over,  that  any  insects  may  he 
dislodged.  The  stalk  should  be 
trimmed  off,  also  the  hard  leaves 
round  the  bottom,  and  the  points  of 
the  rest  of  the  leaves  should  he  clipped. 
The  water  should  he  fast  boiling  with 
salt,  about  a teaspoonful  to  the  quart ; 
cook  them  until  a leaf  can  be  easily 
■pulled  out,  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
il  minutes  if  quite  young ; hut  fully- 
| grown  ones  will  take  much  longer — 
from  an  hour  upwards.  Drain  well, 
upsidr  down,  and  dish  with  sauce 
[over,  or  in  a boat.  All  the  good 


white  sauces,  as  usually  served  with 
vegetables,  are  suitable;  but  Dutch  is 
one  of  the  best;  some  give  the  pre- 
ference to  Oiled  Butter,  and  Melted 
Butter  is  very  generally  liked. 

Another  way. — Boil  as  above,  but 
add  an  ounce  of  butter  to  the  water, 
and  a bunch  of  herbs;  this  is  a 
common  French  way  of  boiling.  Dish 
in  a nicely-folded  napkin  laid  in  a hot 
dish,  and  serve  quickly. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem.  — 

These  tubers  have  been  grown  in 
England  for  nearly  three  centuries ; 
they  are  generally  liked  and  are  con- 
sidered wholesome.  They  are  not 
starchy  like  potatoes,  therefore  do  not 
become  mealy  when  boiled.  No  vege- 
table needs  more  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  cooking  in  the  very  simplest 
form.  A careless  cook  will  spoil  both 
appearance  and  flavour  very  readily. 
Cost,  about  2d.  per  pound. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 
Boiled. — Wash  them  thoroughly, 
then  peel  them.  They  look  nicer  if 
trimmed  into  a round  or  an  oval  form, 
or  they  are  sometimes  cut  to  form  a 
pyramid  ; but  as  these  methods  entail 
waste,  and  are  not  necessary  for  a plain 
dish,  the  artichokes  may  be  plainly 
peeled,  just  to  look  as  even  as  possible. 
If  the  cuttings  can  bo  used  for  soup, 
or  in  any  other  way,  then  they  can  be 
shaped  as  described  above,  or  in  any 
other  form  according  to  fancy.  While 
peeling,  keep  them  under  water  as 
much  as  possible,  and  throw  them 
instantly  into  plenty  of  cold  water, 
with  a few  drops  of  white  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice.  Have  ready  boiling  a 
large  saucepan  of  water  with  salt,  at 
least  a heaped  teaspoonful  to  the 
quart : unless  well  salted  they  are 
most  insipid.  Put  them  in,  and  boil 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes, 
according  to  age  and  size.  That  all 
may  be  done  together,  it  is  advisable 
to  put  the  largest  in  first  ( see  Boiled 
Potatoes).  The  very  moment  they 
are  done,  strain  them ; if  left  in  the 
water  after  this  point  is  reached,  they 
become  flavourless  and  discoloured. 
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Have  a hot  dish  ready,  and  either  rub 
the  artichokes  over  with  a morsel  of 
cold  butter,  or  pour  White  Sauce  or 
Melted  Butter  over  them.  A hint 
of  chopped  parsley  may  be  sprinkled 
here  and  there  by  way  of  garnish. 
For  the  sake  of  extra  whiteness,  some 
cooks  boil  these  in  milk  and  water,  or 
parboil  in  water  and  finish  in  milk  ; 
and  if  very  old,  some  favour  cold  or 
tepid  water  in  place  of  boiling  water, 
but  in  our  opinion,  when  cold  water  is 
used,  the  artichokes  are  robbed  of 
flavour  and  nutriment.  Old  ones  are 
best  mashed ; recipes  under  Turnips 
can  be  referred  to  for  plain  dishes. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 
Pried  . — This  way  is  a failure  unless 
the  fat  be  really  hot.  The  artichokes 
should  be  very  thinly  sliced,  washed, 
and  dried,  and  put  in  a frying  basket, 
then  plunged  into  enough  fat  to  cover 
them ; when  golden-brown  the  basket 
should  be  shaken,  and  the  vegetables 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  pepper  (some- 
times cayenne  and  nutmeg  are  added), 
then  served  with  lemon  juice  or  vine- 
gar, and  bread  and  butter,  if  to  be 
eaten  as  a separate  course  ; or  they 
may  go  to  table  with  meat,  &c.,  just  as 
fried  potatoes  are  served.  Parboiled 
artichokes  can  be  fried  halved  or  whole. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 
Stewed.— Required : artichokes,  sea- 
soning, milk,  butter,  corn-flour,  and 
bread,  as  below.  Cost,  fid.  to  8d. 

Peel,  wash,  and  slice  a pound  and  a 
half  of  artichokes  ; dry  them  and  put 
them  in  an  earthen  jar  with  enough 
milk  and  water  to  cover ; add  a few 
peppercorns,  salt  to  taste,  a grate  of 
nutmeg  and  ginger,  a few  drops  of 
lemon  juice,  and  a pinch  of  celery 
salt.  Cover  the  jar  and  cook  at  a very 
moderate  heat  until  the  artichokes  are 
tender.  Take  out  the  peppercorns, 
add  a slight  thickening  of  corn-flour 
and  milk  mixed  smoothly,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter,  with  a dash  of  cay- 
enne, and  another  squeeze  of  lemon  to 
bring  out  the  other  flavours.  Boil  for 
a few  minutes,  and  serve  in  a pile,  on 
a round  of  fried  bread  or  hot  buttered 


toast.  This  looks  prettier  if  a few 
little  Brussels  sprouts,  or  tufts  of  any 
other  green  vegetable  be  put  about  the 
dish.  Some  dried  green  haricots, 
plainly  boiled,  or  a puree,  also  answer 
the  purpose.  (See  the  various  recipes 
in  the  preceding  chapter.) 

The  flavouring  of  the  above  can  be  ) 
varied  to  taste,  all  sorts  of  herbs  can  1 
be  added,  and  many  of  the  spiced  j 
vinegars  and  other  liquid  seasonings  ] 
would  give  additional  zest. 

Asparagus.  — This  delectable 
vegetable  is  a favourite  wherever  in- 
troduced, and  is  one  of  the  few  to  1 
which  English  people  grant  the  privi- 
lege of  a separate  course.  Very  fine  , 
asparagus  is  grown  in  France;  the 
variety  called  “ giant  asparagus  ” is  a 
good  sort  to  buy,  the  stalks  being  so 
tender  as  to  be  all  eatable.  Asparagus  j 
is  also  imported  from  Spain  and  other  ] 
countries,  but  its  excellence  on  arrival  j 
depends  very  much  upon  the  state  of  j 
the  weather  at  the  time  of  packing  j 
and  in  transit.  English  grown  comes  j 
into  season  later,  and  is  smaller  and  i 
greener  than  the  French.  The  cost  of  j 
asparagus  is  extremely  variable,  but  it 
is  never  really  cheap,  and  seldom 
within  the  reach  of  ordinal-}’  middle- 
class  families  ; but  it  may  occasionally 
be  bought  for  Is.  fid.  to  2s.  per  hun-  j 
dred,  though  5s.  or  6s.  is  a common  ' 
price,  and  10s.  maybe  asked  for  it.  It  j 
is  very  much  a question  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  is,  however,  likely  that 
asparagus  will  be  cheaper  in  the  near  j 
future,  as  its  cultivation  on  a more  j 
extended  scale  and  under  different 
conditions  is  receiving  attention,  j 
Tinned  asparagus  comes  as  a boon  to 
people  who  cannot  afford  the  fresh  J 
vegetable ; for  while  the  tinned  is 
usually  reliable,  the  quality  of  the 
fresh  is  generally  doubtful  when  it  if 
low-priced. 

Asparagus,  Boiled.— Place  the 
green  tops  evenly  together,  then  cut 
the  stalk  end,  so  that  when  done  they 
shall  bo  all  the  same  length.  Scrape 
the  lower  ends  lightly,  and  lay  the 
asparagus  in  cold  water  for  a time  i 
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before  cooking,  then  tio  the  bundles 
with  tape,  and  put  them  in  plenty  of 
boiling  water,  salted  slightly ; cook 
uncovered  gently ; when  done,  take 
up  with  a slice  and  drain  on  a sieve ; 
then  dish  on  toast,  the  green  part 
iuside,  and  the  stalks  outwards.  The 
toast  was  formerly  always  dipped  in 
the  asparagus  water,  and  sometimes 
buttered;  but  now  it  is  as  often  left 
dry.  As  to  sauce,  if  two  dishes  of 
asparagus  go  to  table,  one  may  be 
coated  with  it — White  Sauce,  or 
Melted  Butter,  or  any  of  the  richer 
•,  varieties  as  Dutch — but  if  one  dish 
only,  it  is  better  to  serve  the  sauce  in 
■ a boat,  as  some  persons  dislike  it  ex- 
i tremely.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes, 
more  or  less,  according  to  size  and 
i quality.  Brown  looking  ends  and 
( drooping  heads  are  signs  of  staleness ; 
the  fresher  it  is  the  quicker  it  will 
boil.  As  a further  precaution  against 
breaking,  it  is  a good  plan  to  tie  the 
asparagus  in  muslin ; or  the  heads  to 
half  the  deptli  of  the  stalk  may  be 
thus  protected,  the  stalk  itself  will  not 
hurt,  the  green  part  easily  breaks. 

Asparagus,  Boiled,  Ameri- 
can.— Cover  the  points  with  coarse 
i muslin,  bind  the  bundles  in  a coupls 
of  places  with  wide  tape ; then  cook 
in  boiling  water  with  salt  and  a 
morsel  of  butter.  When  done  pile  on 
toast,  and  put  bits  of  cold  butter 
'between  the  stalks,  just  as  it  goes  to 
table.  This  is  a very  nice  way  of 
[serving. 

Asparagus,  Boiled,  French. 

— Boil  until  done,  but  let  a slight 
•crispness  remain,  and  whatever  tho 
|>kind  of  white  sauce  used,  lot  the 
(asparagus  liquor  be  used  in  making  it ; 
send  it  to  table  separately,  and  serve 
the  asparagus  neatly  in  a hot  folded 
napkin,  in  preference  to  dishing  it  on 
toast.  Lemon  juice  always  improves 
the  sauce.  For  other  methods,  see 
next  chapter. 

!.  Asparagus,  Steamed.— We  are 

indebted  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson  for 
- this  recipe.  He  says  : “ A hint  about 
ti  boiling  asparagus  is  worthy  of  mention, 

T 


since  the  proper  method  is  rarely 
followed  by  English  cooks.  Asparagus 
of  the  stouter  sort,  always  when  of  the 
giant  variety,  should  be  cut  of  exactly 
equal  lengths,  and  boiled,  standing 
heads  upward  in  a deep  saucepan 
Nearly  two  inches  of  the  heads  should 
be  out  of  the  water — the  steam  sufficing 
to  cook  them— as  they  form  the  tender- 
est  part  of  the  plant ; while  the  hard 
stalky  part  is  rendered  soft  and  succu- 
lent by  the  longer  boiling  which  this 
plan  permits.  Instead  of  the  orthodox 
twenty  minutes  allotted  to  average 
asparagus,  lying  horizontally  in  the 
English  manner,  which  half  cooks 
the  stalk  and  over-cooks  the  head, 
diminishing  its  flavour  and  consistence, 
a period  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes  on 
the  plan  recommended,  will  rendei 
fully  a third  more  of  the  stalk  delicious, 
while  the  head  will  be  properly  cooked 
by  the  steam  alone.  One  reason  why 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  best 
produce  of  the  fields  of  Argenteuil 
insufficiently  appreciated  here,  and  our 
own  asparagus  preferred,  is  that  the 
former  is  rarely  sufficiently  cooked  at 
English  tables.” 

So  far  as  the  cooking  alone  goes, 
this  mode  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired; 
but  the  removal  from  the  pan  is  riot 
quite  so  easy  as  when  cooked  in  the 
orthodox  way,  in  a flatfish  stewpan. 
Here  one  cannot  take  hold  of  the  bundlo 
or  bundles,  and  the  vegetable  slice 
is  not  practicable,  because  of  the  depth 
of  the  pan.  The  only  thing  is  to 
slide  the  asparagus  out  very  tenderly, 
on  to  an  inverted  sieve,  with  a cloth 
laid  in  it.  By  steadying  the  heads 
with  the  left  hand,  covered  by  a cloth, 
while  the  saucepan  is  withdrawn — 
supposing  tho  right  degree  of  cooking 
has  not  been  exceeded — there  will  bo 
little  fear  of  breaking  it. 

Asparagus,  Tinned.— This  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  tinned  vege- 
tables : some  is  imported  from  America. 
This  is  large  generally,  and  moderate 
in  price,  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd.  per 
tin,  enough  for  a good  dish.  Tho 
French  asparagus  is  smaller  and  rather 
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more  expensive.  Bottled  asparagus  is 
also  to  be  had  by  those  who  are  pre- 
judiced against  tinned  goods ; this  is 
of  the  very  best  quality  and  higher  in 
price  than  the  tinned.  To  heat  a tin 
of  asparagus  for  table,  put  it  into  cold 
water,  and  bring  it  to  the  boil;  it 
should  then  be  left  until  heated,  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  according  to  size, 
and  opened,  holding  it  with  a cloth.  If 
the  liquor  in  the  tin  is  not  used  for 
sauce,  it  should  be  added  to  soup  or 
some  other  dish,  as  it  contains  some 
flavour.  Asparagus  heads,  or  points, 
are  also  tinned  ( see  next  chapter). 
The  above  is  the  method  recommended 
by  many  firms  who  deal  in  this  class 
of  goods,  and  it  is  adopted  at  several 
cooking  schools.  Others,  who  also 
speak  from  practical  knowledge,  con- 
tend that  no  vegetables  should  be 
reheated  in  the  tins.  One  says : — 
“ Asparagus  should  be  turned  out  on 
to  a fish  drainer,  and,  if  possible, 
steamed  by  resting  the  drainer  on  two 
jars  in  the  kettle  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
water.”  This  is  worth  attention  ; but 
we  suggest  in  place  of  a fish  kettle, 
unless  it  is  one  kept  apart  from  that 
used  for  fish,  that  a substitute  in  the 
shape  of  a close  wire  meat-stand  or 
pastry- rack  on  legs  be  employed ; either 
could  be  set  in  a vessel  with  just  enough 
water  to  create  steam.  The  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  tinned  asparagus  is 
that  it  is  tender,  and  the  more  it  is 
handled,  the  greater  the  risk  of  breaking 
it.  The  writer  quoted  above  says  of 
peas , that  the  water  should  be  drained 
from  them,  and  they  should  be  put  in 
an  enamelled  saucepan  with  a little 
butter,  to  prevent  burning,  then  the 
sugar,  if  necessary,  and  a little  salt  and 
mint  be  added.  {See  Peas,  page  671.) 

Aubergines.  — These  are  very 
delicate  ana  delicious  if  nicely  cooked. 
In  hot  countries  they  grow  wild,  and 
are  cultivated  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
The  colour  varies  from  white  to  yellow, 
and  from  dark  purple  to  red ; the 
purple  are  considered  the  best.  They 
are  very  extensively  eaten  in  France. 
The  seeds  must  be  removed.,  however 


they  may  be  cooked.  Epicures  as- 
sert that  there  is  no  way  of  cooking 
equal  to  braising  ; “oil  top  and  bottom 
of  the  vegetables,  and  fire  under  and 
over,  will  ensure  good  results,  if  the 
oil  be  pure  and  the  fire  gentle.”  Cost, 
very  uncertain ; sometimes  to  be  had 
for  a few  pence  each. 

Aubergines,  Broiled.— This  is 
an  easy  and  inexpensive  method.  Cut 
the  aubergines  through  ; cut  up  the 
inside  part  with  a hint  of  garlic,  or 
shalot  or  onion,  if  preferred;  season 
well  with  salt,  white  pepper,  cayenne, 
and  nutmeg;  mix  in  a few  bread- 
crumbs, and  replace  the  mixture  in 
the  cut  halves.  Moisten  well  with 
fresh  olive  oil,  and  cook  gently  before 
the  fire  ; or  grill  over  a clear  fire,  if 
more  convenient,  using  a little  oil  to 
moisten  from  time  to  time. 

Aubergines,  Fried,  ala  New 
Orleans. — Slice  the  plant  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick ; dust  it  with  cayenne 
and  salt,  and  roll  it  in  fine  dry  flour. 
Put  some  good  cotton  seed,  or  other 
oil,  in  a frying  pan;  brown  a few 
slices  of  onion  in  it  first,  then  skim 
them  out,  and  drop  in  the  slices.  Give 
them  about  ten  minutes’  cooking ; the 
heat  is  to  be  reduced  after  the  first 
minute,  or  the  oil  may  burn.  Drain 
well,  and  serve  with  no  sauce  but 
hunger.  This  is  a favourite  in  Louis- 
iana. Young  leeks  may  be  cooked  in 
the  same  way. 

Balm. — This  is  a garden  plant 
with  tonic  properties ; useful  in  many 
non-alcoholic  drinks,  and  for  adding 
to  claret  cup  and  similar  compounds, 
to  which  it  imparts  fragrance  and 
flavour. 

Basil. — The  perfume  of  basil  is 
very  fragrant ; it  is  something  like 
that  of  cloves.  It  is  considered  a good 
addition  to  mock  turtle,  and  other 
golatinous  soups,  and  has  the  character 
of  extreme  wholesomeness. 

Bay  Leaves.  — Owing  to  the 
kernel-like  flavour  of  these  leaves,  they 
are  used  in  sweet  as  well  as  savoury 
cookery ; they  form  an  ingredient  of 
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the  “ bunch  of  herbs  ” so  often  men- 
tioned in  cookery  hooks  generally. 
They  should  he  used  in  moderation, 
and  in  many  dishes  it  is  sufficient  to 
let  the  hay  leaves,  or  hunch  of  herbs, 
as  the  case  may  he,  remain  in  the 
gravy,  or  other  liquid  used  for  the 
dish,  hut  a short  time  only.  For 
many  dishes  a pinch  of  powdered  bay 
leaves  is  enough ; a stock  of  both  the 
fresh  and  the  dried,  which  should  he 
powdered  very  finely,  is  useful  in  every 
kitchen.  13ay  leaves  enter  iuto  many 
mixtures  of  herbs  and  spices  ( see 
the  chapter  on  Seasonings). 

Beans,  Broad  (or  Windsor). 

— These  are  excellent  eating  when 
young.  They  are  a favourite  accom- 
paniment of  ham  or  bacon.  Although 
mostly  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  poor 
and  middle -class  population,  broad 
beans  are  convertible  into  dainty 
dishes,  and  in  this  form  make  their 
appearance  at  first-class  dinners.  Cost, 
usually  about  6d.  or  8d.  per  peck, 
when  plentiful.  Broad  beans  are  much 
nicer,  and  more  digestible,  when  freed 
from  the  outer  skin,  there  being  a 
very  pronounced  difference  between 
that  and  the  inner  green  portion. 
When  this  is  done,  the  husks  (so-called) 
need  not  be  wasted ; if  boiled  for  a 
long  time,  the  water  from  them  can  be 
strained  off,  and  with  the  addition  of 
vegetables  or  cereals,  will  make  nour- 
ishing soup.  Cold  beans  make  a good 
salad. 

Beans,  Broad,  Boiled.— For. 
a perfectly  plain  dish,  shell  and  wash 
the  beans,  and  put  them  on  to  boil  in 
salted  boiling  water.  Young  ones  will 
be  done  in  twenty  minutes,  or  a trifle 
under ; older  beans  will  take  about 
half  an  hour.  The  skins  will  look 
wrinkled,  and  the  inner  bean  maj'  be 
easily  slipped  out  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  when  ready  to  serve.  Drain 
in  a hot  colander,  and  serve  hot.  A 
lump  of  butter,  and  a pinch  of  salt 
and  pepper,  should  he  shaken  amongst 
the  beans,  if  no  Parsley  Sauce  is 
served  with  them. 

Another  way. — Boil  a good  buncji  of 


herbs  with  the  beans ; drain  when 
nearly  done,  and  put  them  in  a clean 
saucepan  with  a little  oil  or  butter, 
and  some  chopped  parsley;  toss  them 
until  heated  through.  Fry  some  dice- 
shaped pieces  of  bread,  and  sprinkle 
them  over  the  beans  after  dishing. 
Serve  eg|‘  sauce  with  those.  This  is  a 
good  maigre  dish. 

Beans,  Broad,  Boiled  (Supe- 
rior).— Take  off  the  husks  before 
boiling,  and  cook  them  precisely  the 
same  as  peas.  They  are  excellent ; 
and,  thus  boiled,  may  be  served  with 
any  good  sauce,  either  with  meat,  or 
as  a separate  dish.  A very  good  dish 
is  made  by  boiling  them  with  a bunch 
of  herbs  in  the  water,  then  drain,  and 
add  some  Maitke  d’Hotel  Butter  at 
the  moment  of  serving.  The  slightest 
suspicion  of  garlic  may  be  added. 
Another  good  sauce  is  obtained  from 
Melted  Butter  ; it  should  be  slightly 
tliicker  than  given  in  our  recipes,  and 
to  each  half  pint,  a teaspoonful  each 
of  French  vinegar  and  onion  vinegar, 
with  a hint  of  garlic,  should  be  added ; 
some  very  finely-powdered  herbs  may 
be  put  in  last  thing.  This  goes  well 
with  pork  or  bacon  ; or  the  beans  can 
go  to  table  alone,  or  with  a garnish  of 
sliced  eggs,  and  the  sauce  in  the  centre. 

Beans,  Broad,  Masked. — 

This  is  really  the  only  way  in  which 
plainly  boiled  beans,  when  old,  can  he 
served  to  advantage.  After  boiling  as 
above  directed  in  the  first  method, 
until  quite  soft,  remove  the  skins,  and 
mash  the  beans  with  a fork,  or  pass 
them  through  a sieve.  A little  hot 
stock  can  be  used  to  soften  them  ; or  a 
spoonful  of  milk,  with  a slice  of  butter 
in  it,  is  even  better.  When  smooth, 
add  salt  and  pepper,  and  re-lieat  them. 
Parsley  can  be  chopped  and  mixed  in, 
or  the  usual  adjunct,  Parsley  Sauce, 
be  served  with  them. 

Beans,  Freneli,  or  Kidney. 

— Perhaps  no  vegetable  is  more  popu- 
lar than  this.  One  variety  is  largely 
grown  abroad  for  the  sake  of  the  inner 
bean,  so  much  eaten  in  the  fresh  state, 
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and  which  we  get  dried  in  the  form  of 
haricots.  The  pods  should  be  young  ; 
when  fully  grown  they  want  very  care- 
ful preparation  in  the  way  of  stringing 
and  cutting ; it  is  surprising  the 
difference  in  the  flavour  of  carelessly 
cut  beans.  When  quite  plainly  boiled, 
French  beans  are  excellent  with  roast 
meat — they  are  said  by  some  to  be 
the  one  vegetable  to  eat  with  venison 
— but  they  may  be  served  in  many 
nice  ways  as  separate  dishes,  and  they 
make  excellent  salads.  The  green 
pods  of  the  scarlet  runner  are  eaten  in 
the  same  way,  and  closely  resemble 
the  French  or  kidney  bean.  Cost,  vari- 
able ; about  2d.  per  pound,  when  plenti- 
ful, but  much  dearer  early  in  the  season. 

Beans,  French,  to  Bottle.— 

Follow  the  instructions  given  for  Peas 
on  page  639.  The  beans  should  be  cut 
as  if  for  boiling.  Young  beans  may 
just  be  broken  through  after  stringing, 
if  more  convenient. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  simple, 
and  either  jars  or  bottles  can  be  used, 
the  beans  being  broken  or  cut  as  pre- 
ferred. Put  them  on  a large  dish,  and 
rub  two  lumps  of  dry  salt  together  in 
the  hands ; it  should  be  quite  warm ; 
let  it  fall  over  the  beans,  then  take 
two  wooden  spoons  or  sticks,  and  toss 
them  together  that  all  parts  may  be 
equally  coated.  Have  the  jars  dry, 
and  put  in  salt  and  beans  in  alternate 
layers  until  full,  salt  forming  the 
bottom  and  top  layers.  Tie  down  with 
bladder  (vegetable  parchment  will  not 
do),  and  store  in  a cool,  dry  place. 
They  will  shrink  a good  deal,  and  the 
contents  of  some  of  the  jars  may  be 
used  for  filling  up  the  others  from 
time  to  time.  Some  may  question  the 
necessity  for  salting  the  beans  separately 
before  putting  them  in  the  jars ; but 
without  this  the  layers  of  salt  do  not 
penetrate  the  beans  sufficiently. 

In  coolring  these  use  no  salt,  but 
add  a pinch  of  sugar  and  borax  to  the 
water ; do  not  stint  the  water,  and 
boil  rather  longer  than  usual.  They 
will  want  soaking  in  plenty  of  cold 
water  first. 


Beans,  French,  Boiled.— 

Gather  the  beans  as  short  a time  as 
possible  before  cooking;  very  small 
ones  are  cooked  whole,  the  tips  and 
side  strings  removed.  More  fully 
grown  ones  are  first  trimmed  in  this  • 
way,  then  cut  into  thin  slanting  strips. 
They  should  be  rinsed  in  cold  water, 
then  put  into  boiling  salted  water. 
Time,  according  to  age,  fifteen  or  I 
twenty  minutes  for  young  ones ; old 
ones  take  nearly  or  quite  half  an  hour. 
Beans  cannot  be  sliced  too  thinly ; this 
is  a tedious  process  when  a quantity 
have  to  be  cut,  and  a handy  little 
machine,  called  a bean  cutter,  will  be 
found  serviceable  ; it  will  slice  to  per-  • 
fection  enough  for  half  a dozen  people 
in  a few  minutes.  No  vegetable  spoils 
more  by  waiting,  and  a hot  colander 
should  be  used  for  straining,  and  the 
hottest  of  plates  served.  A slice  of 
butter  may  be  shaken  with  the  beans 
when  liked,  but  they  are  frequently 
preferred  plain.  For  a vegetarian  ' 
dish,  add  some  oil  or  butter  after  the 
beans  are  drained ; a seasoning  of 
chopped  parsley  is  an  improvement, 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper ; some 
like  nutmeg,  and  others  will  rub  the 
saucepan  over  with  a clove  of  garlic.  5 
The  beans  look  nice  served  in  a J 
border  of  rice  or  macaroni,  over  which 
White  Sauce  should  be  poured.  Plenty 
of  water  and  quick  boiling  with  the  lid 
off  will  ensure  a good  colour.  A pinch 
of  soda  or  borax  is,  however,  optional. 

Beans,  French,  Boiled  ( French 
Method). — Drain  after  boiling  ; return 
to  a clean  pan,  and  add  oil  or  butter, 
with  seasoning  to  taste,  and  a little  j 
lemon  j uice  ; shake  the  pan  until  hot 
through.  An  ounce  of  butter  will  . 
serve  for  a quart  of  beans. 

Beans,  French,  Moulded.— 

When  the  beans  are  old,  and  it  is 
likely  that  they  would  be  tough  in  the 
plainly-boiled  state,  cook  them  until 
done,  then  chop  them,  or  rub  them 
through  a wire  sieve,  and  add  ateaspoon- 
ful  of  mixed  herbs  to  each,  quart,  with 
seasoning  to  taste  ; or,  instead  of  herbs, 
a few  young  onions  may  be  boiled  and 
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added;  or  a small  proportion  of  any 
groen  vegetable.  A couple  of  raw  eggs 
should  be  mixed  in,  and  the  beans 
pressed  into  a plain  mould  or  basin, 
and  baked  until  they  will  turn  out. 
Send  to  table  with  meat,  or  as  a maigre 
dish.  Then  it  looks  nice  ornamented 
a little ; some  sieved  hard-boiled  egg 
yolk  is  suitable ; the  white  may  be 
cut  into  rings  and  put  round  the  base  ; 
or  some  fried  bread-crumbs,  or  plain 
raspings,  may  be  used.  Sometimes 
bread-crumb3  are  mixed  in  to  give 
more  consistence. 

Beans,  French,  Puree  of. — 

Old  beans  are  best  boiled  and  made 
into  a puree  by  sieving;  they  want 
only  a little  butter  or  oil,  and  a slight 
seasoning,  with  a minute’s  re-heating, 
to  make  a good  plain  dish ; chopped 
parsley  improves  them,  so  does  lemon 
j uice.  Or  if  to  serve  with  meat,  after 
sieving,  a spoonful  or  two  of  sauce  or 
gravy  may  be  used  to  moisten  the 
puree  ; the  flavour  is  excellent.  To  a 
puree  of  this  sort  some  other  vege- 
table is  sometimes  added — lettuce  or 
young  cabbage, 'for  instance.  Serve  in 
a pile,  and  very  hot.  A flavouring  of 
tarragon  is  a very  pleasant  one. 

Beans,  Lima. — These  beans  are 
American  favourites,  and  may  be 
bought  in  England  in  tins,  at  about 
the  same  price  as  canned  corn  and 
succotash.  By  mixing  Lima  beans 
with  canned  corn,  a very  good  substi- 
tute for  succotash  is  obtained ; the 
exact  proportions  can  he  regulated  by' 
taste,  but  generally  more  corn  than 
beans  is  liked.  When  these  beans  are 
to  be  served  alone,  follow  the  direc- 
tions on  the  tins.  Another  nice  dish 
is  obtained  from  a tin  of  Lima  beans, 
mixed  with  some  boiled  French  or 
kidney  beans  when  in  season.  They 
are  also  nice  for  salads,  if  drained  and 
dried ; the  liquor  and  any  broken  ones 
being  used  in  soups  and  stews.  Try  a 
dinner  of  a tin  of  Lima  beans  with 
some  fried  ham  and  eggs,  and  a gener- 
ous supply  of  Parsley:  Sauce  ; or  by 
Yvay  of  a change  with  Celery  Sauce  ; 
or  leave  out  the  eggs,  and  serve  ham, 


bacon,  or  pickled  pork  with  the  beans, 
and  a tureen  of  Melted  Butter,  with 
a dash  of  mustard,  and  a spoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  Other  changes  can  bo 
rung  upon  these  homely  but  excellent 
commodities. 

Beetroot. — The  red  garden-beet, 
which  has  long  been  grown  in  England, 
is  a very  popular  vegetable,  and  valued 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  colour ; it 
is  much  used  as  garnish  to  various 
dishes,  and  is  one  of  the  nicest  and 
most  wholesome  of  all  the  pickles, 
being  one  of  the  few  Y’egetables  cooked 
before  pickling.  The  garden-beet  is 
rich  in  sugar.  Beetroot  is  sometimes 
baked,  but  unless  most  carefully  done 
it  is  spoiled  in  appearance  ; the  colour 
suffers,  and  if  the  heat  is  too  great,  it 
becomes  shrivelled.  Cost,  about  2d. 
to  4d.  per  root  on  an  average.  (See 
Garnishes,  Pickles,  Salads,  &.C.,  for 
other  recipes.) 

Beetroot,  Boiled, — Free  it  from 
mould,  but  do  not  attempt  to  cut  it 
before  boiling,  or,  to  use  the  term 
usually  applied,  it  will  “ bleed  ” in 
the  water,  and  lose  its  colour ; hence 
it  must  be  most  carefully  washed,  that 
the  skin  may  remain  unbroken.  Put 
it  in  boiling  water,  and  cook  it  steadily, 
from  an  hour  to  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  size : tYvo  hours  will  cook  a 
medium  sized  one.  Take  up  care- 
fully ; a good  deal  of  the  peel  can  bo 
removed  by  rubbing  it ; only  cut 
where  necessary.  If  to  be  served  hot, 
plunge  it  in  cold  water  for  a moment 
before  peeling;  if  for  a salad,  let  it 
get  cold.  Small  beet  may  go  to  table 
whole,  with  Melted  Butter  or  White 
Sauce  poured  over;  larger  beet  is 
better  sliced,  or  cut  lengthwise  into 
quarters.  The  thin  ends  can  be  cut 
off,  and  placed  round  the  sliced  thick 
part,  if  several  are  served  together ; 
small  heaps  of  green  vegetable  in 
between  will  make  a more  invitirig 
dish. 

Borage.  — A writer  says  that 
“Borage  has  the  credit  of  being  a 
great  cordial,  but  its  virtues  are  best 
obtained  by  a cold  infusion ; therefore 
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the  custom  of  putting  it  into  cold 
drinks,  of  which  claret  cup  is  an 
average  specimen,  is  a wise  one.” 
This  is,  we  think,  one  of  tho  chief 
uses  of  this  plant. 

Bottled  Vegetables.  — See 

Beans,  Peas,  and  Tomatoes. 

Broccoli.  — This  so  much  re- 
sembles Cauliflower  that  the  same 
recipes  answer  for  the  cooking  of  it. 
We  may  remind  the  reader  that  the 
leaves  need  not  be  wasted,  but  can  be 
cooked  like  large  white  cabbages,  with 
which  everyone  is  familiar.  The  thick 
parts  may  be  stripped  from  them,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  them 
away,  but  that  they  may  go  into  the 
boiling  pot  before  the  tender  parts. 
A dish  of  these  leaves,  with  a few 
slices  of  ham  or  bacon,  and  a tureen 
of  plain  sauce,  is  a meal  not  to  be 
despised  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — These  are 
a very  nice  green  vegetable,  welcome 
at  almost  every  table  ; they  are  whole- 
some, and,  as  a rule,  fairly  cheap,  about 
2d.  per  pound. 

The  sprouts  want  going  over  one  by 
one ; the  stems  cut  evenly,  and  any 
outer  decayed  loaves  removed ; the 
part  to  cook  should  look  like  a tiny 
compact  cabbage.  Soak  for  an  hour 
in  cold,  salted  water,  after  many  times 
rinsing,  then  drain  in  a colander,  and 
put  them  in  the  boiling  water  by 
degrees,  that  they  may  not  take  the 
water  off  the  boil.  Have  a good 
supply  of  water,  and  salt  it  as  for 
cabbage.  Boil  with  tho  lid  off,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  if  very 
small  and  tender ; some  sprouts  may 
take  twenty  minutes.  Drain  very 
thoroughly  on  a sieve,  or  in  a colan- 
der, and  serve  very  quickly;  sprouts 
soon  become  absolutely  cold.  With 
regard  to  the  pressing  of  sprouts,  if 
they  are  to  be  plainly  served  with  a 
joint,  say  roast  beef,  unless  time  can 
be  given  for  them  to  drain  well,  and 
they  are  afterwards  re-heated  as  under- 
mentioned, it  is  well  to  press  them  a 
little  tp  gef  r}4  of  the  water,  fox- 


nothing is  more  unpleasant  than  to 
find  one’s  plate  of  gravy  diluted  with 
the  water  from  greens;  yet,  they 
should  retain  their  shape,  and  after 
the  slight  pressure  should  be  well 
shaken  up.  But,  if  the  sprouts  are  to 
receive  the  addition  of  White  Sauce, 
or  to  bo  finished  off  spinach  fashion’ 
then  drain  them  without  pressure,  and 
put  them  back  in  a clean  saucepan 
over  tho  fixe,  that  the  moisture  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  evaporation,  with  a little 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  and,  if  liked, 
lemon  juice  and  a grate  of  nutmeg. 
Shake  the  pan  well.  When  hot 
through,  serve  with  a garnish  of 
toast  or  fi’icd  bread. 

See  next  chapter  for  other  ways  of 
serving;  also  Cahhage,  for  further 
hints  on  cooking  greens  generally . 

Burnet.— This  grows.by  the  way- 
side,  and  flowex-s  in  July  ; its  leaves 
are  very  beautiful.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  way  as  borage,  and  is  considered 
equally  wholesome. 

Cabbage. — This  is  one  of  the 
commonest  -of  vegetables,  and  a most 
useful  one ; it  is  liked  as  a rule,  but 
has  to  be  avoided  by  some  persons  of 
a flatulent  habit.  The  entire  tribe  is 
a large  one,  and  embraces  sprouts-and 
kale,  spinach,  &c.,  as  thoy  have  a 
common  origin  in  the  wild  plant  which 
grows  upon  the  coasts  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  Cabbages  are 
generally  cheap ; from  Id.  to  2d.  each 
is  a good  px-ice,  and  they  may  some- 
times be  got  for  less.  There  are  cex- 
tain  rules  applicable  to  cabbage 
cookery,  which  may  be  here  noted, 
and  which  will  avoid  x-epetition  in  our 
recipes.  All  need  most  careful  wash- 
ing, lots  of  water-,  x-enewed  several 
times,  and  a good  lump  of  salt  added 
to  the  last — in  which  they  should  lie 
for  a time  — will  draw  out  insects ; 
they  should  be  put  upside  down  in  the 
water.  If  any'  doubt  exists,  pour 
boiling  water  over-,  after  taking  them 
fi'om  the  cold;  this  will  dislodge  in- 
sects if  any'  arc  hidden  in  the  leaveSj  • 
Always  drain  well  befox-e  putting  them 
on  to  boil,  that  they  may  drill  tits 
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■water  as  little  as  possible,  as  it  should 
be  made  to  boil  up  quickly,  that  the 
cabbage  may  be  a good  colour.  There 
should  be  a good  supply  of  boiling 
water ; if  stinted,  there  will  be  a strong 
smell,  and  tho  vegetables  will  be  a bad 
colour.  If  it  is  necessary  for  any 
dish  that  some  of  the  strong  smell  of 
cabbage  be  removed,  let  it  soak  for  an 
hour  in  boiling  water  before  cooking. 
Add  to  the  boiling  water  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt  to  the  gallon,  and  for 
old  cabbaafs,  a half-saltspoonful  of  bi- 
carbonatirof  soda,  or  powdered  borax. 
A bit  of  stale  bread,  tied  in  a linen 
bag,  will  reduce  the  cabbage  smell, 
which  is  objectionable.  Always  leave 
the  lid  off,  and  avoid  smokiness.  Skim 
the  water  before  the  cabbage  goes  in, 
and  during  the  boiling.  Those  remarks 
apply  to  all  sorts  of  cabbage.  ( See 
also  Cabbage,  Savoy,  Colcannon, 
Hot  Slaw,  and  Sauerkraut,  in  this 
chapter ; also  the  chapters  on  Salads 
and  Pickles.) 

Cabbage,  Boiled.— For  young 
spring  cabbage,  cut  the  stem  across 
twice ; prepare  and  cook  them  as 
directed  above,  allowing  twenty 
minutes  or  more ; their  sine  and  fresh- 
ness must  be  considered.  Keep  them 
well  under  the  water  by  pressing  them 
down  from  time  to  time,  and  strain  as 
soon  as  done ; over-boiled  cabbages  are 
unpleasant.  The  colander  should  be 
hot,  and  the  cabbage  pressed ; a wooden 
press  is  handy,  but  a small  plate  or 
saucer  answers ; the  lid  of  a brown 
stew-jar  is  useful  for  the  purpose.  This 
part  of  the  business  is  often  neglected; 
and  it  takes  away  the  appetito  to  cut 
I cabbage  on  one’s  plate,  and  find  it 
swimming  with  water.  Have  a hot 
i dish  ready,  and  serve  at  onco. 

Note.  — Always  take  the  outside 
leaves  off,  if  withered,  as  they  must 
be  thrown  away. 

The  above  is  the  plainest  and 
! simplest  way  of  boiling ; a better  dish 
is  obtained  by  putting  the  cabbage, 
>!  after  pressing,  in  a clean  saucepan, 
: with  a morsel  of  butter ; dredge  a little 
; flour  in  while  stirring,  as  it  assists  the 


butter  to  adhere  to  the  cabbage.  A 
little  vinegar  and  a pinch  of  sugar  are 
further  improvements,  if  to  be  served 
as  a separate  dish. 

Cabbage,  Large,  Boiled.— The 

difference  consists  in  the  preparation 
of  the  cabbage ; it  must  be  halved,  or 
quartered,  if  very  large ; some  of  the 
hard  stem  removed,  and  the  parts  tied 
together  with  tape  ; it  is  not  advisable 
to  throw  tho  stem  away,  but  as  it 
takes  longer  boiling  than  the  cabbago 
leaves,  it  can  be  put  into  the  water 
first ; or  some  prefer  to  cut  the  stem 
into  strips,  and  boil  for  another  little 
dish.  Another  way  often  advised  is 
to  cut  the  cabbage  through,  and  put 
in  the  stalky  parts  first,  and  the  thin, 
leafy  tops  later  on.  The  thing  is  to 
avoid  rawness  of  the  stalk,  and  pulpi- 
ness of  the  leaves ; all  that  is  wanted 
is  a little  management.  It  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  a rule  as  to  time 
for  these  ; they  may  take  from  forty 
or  fifty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Another  excellent  method  of  cook- 
ing very  large  cabbage  is  to  shred  it, 
giving  the  stalk  twice  the  time  of  the 
leaves ; it  should  be  finished  off  with 
butter,  as  above  directed. 

Cabbage  Boiled  in  Three 
Waters. — It  has  been  many  times 
remarked  that  much  of  the  disfavour 
shown  towards  the  common  cabbage  is 
the  result  of  careless  cooking ; “ tho 
puddling  drop  of  water,  or  the  hasty 
and  imperfect  washing,  would  turn  a 
strong  stomach,”  says  one  authority. 
The  following  is  recommended  as  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  serving  cabbage 
in  a delicate  and  digestible  form. 
Take  some  small  white-heart  cabbages, 
wash  well,  and  cut  the  stalks  through 
once  or  twice,  then  put  them  on  in  fast- 
boiling  water,  lots  of  it,  with  salt  in 
the  usual  proportion  (soda  is  optional ; 
see  Cabeage).  In  ten  minutes  drain, 
add  a fresh  supply  of  water  and  salt, 
boiling  as  before ; give  ten  minutes 
more,  then  renew  the  water  again  and 
finish  the  cooking.  If  very  small 
cabbage,  supposing  it  is  estimated  that 
they  will  be  done  in  twenty  minutes, 
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change  the  water  first  after  seven 
minutes’  boiling.  The  thing  is  to  give 
throe  boilings,  and  about  the  same 
time  in  each  water.  There  is  no 
objection  to  this  hut  the  little  extra 
trouble,  but  the  result  will  amply 
repay  it ; if  the  cabbage  be  well 
drained  and  served  hot,  with  melted 
butter  or  any  other  of  the  usual 
accompaniments,  a dish  quite  different 
from  an  ordinary  boiled  cabbage  is  a 
certain  result.  Whether  boiled  in 
this  or  any  other  way,  never  throw 
cabbage  water  down  the  sink ; it 
should  be  got  rid  of  out  of  doors,  if 
there  is  a bit  of  ground  on  which  it 
can  be  thrown. 

Cabbage,  Fried.  — There  are 
various  ways  of  re-heating  cold  cab- 
bage ; one  of  the  nicest  is  frying. 
Chop  the  cabbage  roughly,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  herbs 
and  spice  ; melt  a morsel  of  dripping 
or  other  fat  to  keep  it  from  burning, 
then  put  it  in  and  turn  it  about  until 
brown  and  dry.  Cold  carrots  can  be 
added,  so  can  a morsel  of  grated 
apple,  it  gives  a pleasant  flavour ; 
onions  are  liked  by  some,  and  any  of 
the  edible  wild  plants  may  be  mixed 
in.  Fried  cabbage  may  form  a dish 
of  itself,  or  go  to  table  with  meat.  In 
the  first  case,  make  it  tasty,  and  serve 
neatly  with  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  or 
strips  of  toast  or  fried  bread  as  gar- 
nish : sauce  or  gravy  adds  to  its 
excellence  (see  Colcannon,  page  624). 
Fried  cabbage  is  sometimes  flavoured 
with  ground  carraway  seeds ; it  is 
considered  a good  addition,  by  reason 
of  cabbage  giving  rise  to  flatulence, 
for  which  carraways  are  a well-known 
remedy.  The  same  seasoning  is  as 
suitable  for  stewed  cabbage  as  for 
fried.  For  the  above  uso  an  ordinary 
frying  pan. 

Another  way. — Take  a pint  of  boiled 
chopped  cabbage ; sprinkle  it  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  curry  powder,  and  fry 
it  as  above  directed.  Dish  it  in  a 
border,  and  sprinkle  fried  onions  over. 
Put  any  mince  of  meat  in  the  middle : 
this  is  tasty  and  economical. 


Cabbage,  Red,  with  Apples. 

— Required  : a cabbage,  an  onion,  two 
apples,  vinegar,  seasoning,  and  thick- 
ening. Cost,  about  fid. 

This  is  a rather  peculiar  dish;  to 
many  people  it  will  be  a novelty,  and 
will  become  a favourite  : it  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  ways  of 
serving  this  vegetable.  Take  a close 
small  cabbage ; all  the  stem  and  heart 
part  must  be  removed,  then  cut  it  up 
in  shreds,  and  put  it  in  an  earthen 
stewpan  with  a good-sized  onion, 
chopped,  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar, 
and  a gill  of  water.  Cover  and  cook 
softly  for  a couple  of  hours ; add  two 
large  sour  apples,  chopped;  give  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  more 
cooking;  then  season,  and  thicken  with 
a little  flour  mixed  with  water  or 
stock,  and  add  a little  more  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice. 

This  may  be  served  with  roasted  or 
stewed  meat,  or  as  a separate  course. 
The  seasoning  is  left  to  taste ; a little 
spice  of  some  sort  is  wanted,  and  a 
morsel  of  sugar  is  generally  liked; 
though  those  who  do  not  care  for 
sweetened  apple  sauce  will  like  this 
unsweetened ; salt  and  pepper  are  the 
only  other  ingredients  necessary. 

Red  cabbage  is  generally  pickled,  . 
but  many  good  dishes  may  be  made 
from  it.  If  stock  be  used  instead  of 
water,  the  above  is  nicer.  A favourite 
dish  in  some  parts  is  made  from  red 
cabbage,  stewed  in  thickened  stock,  and  . 
fried  sausages.  (See  also  Pickles  and 
Salads.) 

Cabbage,  Savoy. — This  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  close-hearted  cab- 
bage by  its  full  heads  and  wrinkled 
leaves.  There  'are  several  varieties  of 
this — the  large  green,  the  German  (a  : 
distinct  and  superior  sort),  the  yellow, 
the  dwarf,  and  the  globe,  are  all 
familiar  ones.  This  cabbage  is  eaten 
by  some  who  do  not  like  the  white  : 
cabbage  ; again,  others  prefer  the  last- 
named.  To  keep  this  a nice  colour, 
give  it  lots  of  room  and  lots  of  water ; 
take  it  up  as  soon  as  done  and  press 
well ; cut  it  into  squares  in  the  dish 
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ready  for  serving,  and  to  improve  the 
appearance  rub  a bit  of  butter  over 
the  top.  Some  dislike  this  if  it  is  to 
be  eaten  with  a roast.  Prepare  the 
water  as  directed  for  Cabbage  on  page 
614,  and  wash  and  prepare  the  cabbage 
in  the  same  manner.  To  serve  as  a 
separate  dish,  treat  the  cabbage  as 
spinach,  or  any  other  green  vegetable. 

Cabbage,  Stewed,  Arme- 
nian.— Required : a cabbage,  a mince 
of  cold  meat  and  bacon  as  below, 
dripping,  stock,  seasoning,  and  thick- 
ening. Cost,  exclusive  of  meat,  about 
4d. 

Scald  a neatly  trimmed  cabbage ; 
the  outside  leaves  must  be  removed,  so 
as  to  leave  it  close  and  compact. 
Make  a mince  of  any  sort  of  cold 
meat  and  bacon ; it  should  be  highly 
seasoned,  and  mixed  to  a paste  with 
about  the  same  bulk  of  parboiled  rice; 
broken  rice  does  very  well.  Introduce 
this  in  amongst  the  inner  leaves,  and 
tie  up  the  cabbage  with  tape.  Brown 
it  well  in  a morsel  of  hot  dripping, 
then  add  some  weak  stock,  and.  stew 
for  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours. 
Untie  it,  and  thicken  and  flavour  the 
gravy  to  taste,  pour  it  over  or  round 
the  cabbage,  and  serve  hot.  A large 
lettuce  is  excellent  thus  treated. 

A similar  dish  is  made  by  using- 
sausage  meat  to  stuff  the  cabbage,  with 
parboiled  rice,  or  some  cooked  peas  or 
lentils,  mashed  and  moistened  with 
gravy  or  stock.  This  sort  of  dish  is  a 
change  from  meat  and  vegetables  as 
ordinarily  served. 

Cabbage,  stuffed. — Required: 
cabbage,  forcemeat,  stock,  thickening, 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  6d.  or  8d. 

This  is  a tasty  dish.  Prepare  a 
plain  herb  forcemeat  ( see  Forcemeats), 
and  use  it  in  the  manner  described 
above ; or  take  the  heart  out  and  put 
the  stuffing  in  its  place;  in  this 
case,  the  heart  is  boiled  and  served  > 
in  another  dish.  Stew  in  some 
plain  meat  or  vegetable  stock  until  the 
cabbage  is  done ; then  serve  it  on  a 
hot  dish  and  thicken  the  gravy ; add 
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seasoning,  and  pour  over  the  cabbage. 
Use  a forcemeat  without  suet. 

Cabbage  Turnip,  or  Cole 
Rape. — This  is  a vegetable  favoured 
in  Germany  ( Kohlrabi ) ; the  flavour  is 
something  like  cauliflower.  To  cook 
them,  they  must  be  peeled  like  turnips, 
and  quartered  or  halved  according  to 
size,  and  boiled  in  water  or  stock  like 
turnips;  when  a skewer  goes  easily 
through  they  are  done.  Meanwhile, 
the  tenderest  of  the  green  tops  am 
cooked  just  like  spinach.  The  kohlrabi 
are  sliced  and  heated  in  white  sauce, 
seasoned  nicely — a grate  of  nutmeg  is 
generally  approved — and  served  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish  with  the  green 
round  them. 

Ordinary  turnips,  vegetable  mar- 
rows, or  any  other  of  the  insipid  class 
of  vegetables,  might  be  thus  served, 
any  green-meat  in  season  forming  the 
wreath;  it  improves  the  appearanco 
and  the  flavour. 

Cabbage,  with.  Cheese  and 
Eggs. — Required  : cabbages,  sauce, 
eggs,  cheese,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  10d.,  without  the  adjuncts 
named. 

This  is  a nice  maigre  dish.  A 
couple  of  young  cabbages  should  be 
boiled  and  pressed,  then  chopped 
roughly,  and  put  in  a saucepan  with 
a gill  of  plain  Melted  Butter,  or 
White  Sauce,  and  stirred  for  a minute 
or  two.  Four  eggs  boiled  hard,  and 
cut  in  six  or  eight  pieces  are  then  to 
be  added,  with  an  ounce  or  more  of 
grated  cheese,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
nutmeg  and  black  pepper  to  taste.  As 
soon  as  the  cheese  is  melted,  the  whole 
should  be  served  as  hot  as  possible. 
With  this  a dish  of  macaroni  or  rice  is 
good  eating.  Other  combinations  may 
be  tried;  for  example,  some  melted 
butter  and  eggs  can  bo  put  in,  and  any 
preparation  of  rice  or  macaroni,  with 
cheese,  laid  round  it ; or  some  fried  or 
toasted  bread,  with  grated  cheese  on  a 
plate,  are  sometimes  handed  round, 
with  the  cabbage. 

Cabbage,  witli  Pickles.— Re- 
quired : cabbage,  vinegar,  pickles, 
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butter,  flour,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  5d. 

Take  the  heart  from  a medium-sized 
cabbage  ; boil  it  in  two  waters  until  it 
is  three  parts  done ; then  shred  it,  and 
lay  in  a stewpan ; chop  up  a pickled 
onion  or  two,  also  a gherkin,  and  a 
few  capers ; add  them,  with  a gill  of 
vinegar,  some  from  the  pickles,  the 
rest  plain ; cook  for  twenty  minutes 
or  so,  then  thicken  with  browned  flour, 
give  a few  minutes’  more  boiling,  add 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  salt  and  black 
pepper  to  taste,  and  dish  at  once. 
Many  persons  always  add  vinegar  to 
cabbage ; this  will  commend  itself  to 
such,  as  the  cooking  in  the  vinegar 
reduces  the  sharpness,  and  gives  a 
piquant,  but  not  unpleasantly  acid, 
flavour ; but  it  may  be  improved  for 
some,  by  using  half  vinegar  and  half 
stock.  Chutney  may  bo  added  to 
increase  the  zest,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  tomato  catsup  or  conserve  is  a 
decided  improvement. 

Cabbage,  with  Tomato 
Pur6e. — Boil  the  cabbage  as  above  ; 
put  it  in  a stewpan  with  enough 
Tomato  PurIse  to  cover  it ; sec  the 
recipe  later  on.  Stir  and  simmer 
until  the  cabbage  is  tender,  then  serve 
hot ; it  goes  with  almost  any  meat ; or, 
with  the  addition  of  eggs,  forms  a good 
maigre  dish. 

Capers.— These  are  obtained  from 
a plant  grown  in  South  Europe ; our 
supplies  are  mostly  from  France  and 
Italy ; they  vary  in  kind  and  price, 
and  the  French  Nonpareils  are  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  are  the  most 
expensive.  Capers  are  mainly  associ- 
ated with  boiled  mutton  in  the  form 
of  sauce ; but  they  are  extremely  nice 
with  many  vegetable  concoctions,  as 
well  as  savoury  preparations  of  rice  or 
other  grain.  Capers  must  be  kept 
well  covered  with  their  vinegar,  and 
the  bottle  corked  tightly.  For  the 
various  salads  and  savoury  dishes  into 
which  capers  enter,  reference  must  be 
made  to  those  chapters  (see  also  Gar- 
nishes). Cost,  from  4d.  per  small 


bottle ; the  larger  bottles  are  relatively 
much  cheaper. 

Cardoon. — This  is  a handsome 
plant  that  has  long  been  employed  in 
French  cookery ; it  is  cultivated  in 
England,  but  is  very  costly  ; the  stalks 
of  the  inner  leaves  are  the  parts  eaten, 
the  prickles  being  removed  by  means 
of  flannel.  Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Cardoons  are  to  be  got  in  the  winter. 
It  has  been  often  said  that  cardoons 
are  valued  more  on  account  of  their 
high  price  than  their  flavour  ; and  that 
many  cheaper  vegetables  are  better. 
Cardoons  may  be  got  in  tins,  but  they 
are  expensive. 

Cardoons,  Boiled.— Choose  a 
few'  heads  of  sound  white  cardoons. 
Cut  them  into  pieces  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  remove  the  prickles,  and 
blanch  them  in  boiling  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  horn-.  Scrape  off  the 
skin,  and  tie  them  in  bundles.  Cover 
them  -with  nicely-flavoured  white 
stock,  and  boil  till  tender.  Drain 
them,  and  serve  on  toast,  with  plenty 
of  good  Melted  Butter,  or  any  rich 
white  sauce.  Five  or  six  heads  sufhco 
for  a dish. 

Cardoons,  Fried.— Proceed  as 
above,  and  when  the  cardoons  are 
tender,  melt  a little  butter  in  a pas, 
drain  the  cardoons,  dredge  a little 
flour  over,  and  fry  them  till  they  are 
nicely  browned.  Send  sauce  as  above 
to  table. 

Cardoons,  Stewed.  — Prepare 
the  cardoons  as  above.  Then  put 
them  into  a stew'pan,  and  cover  with  a 
little  good  gravy,  and  stew'  very  gently 
till  tender.  When  sufficiently  cooked, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  roux,  season 
with  cayenne  and  salt,  and  add  a glass 
of  sherry.  Put  the  cardoons  on  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  them.  ] 

The  cost  of  all  these  dishes  is  very 
variable. 

Carrot. — This  vegetable  is  very 
w’holcsoine,  and  much  liked,  generally 
speaking;  but  not  nearly  enough  is 
made  of  it  as  a dressed  vegetable  of 
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the  plain  kind.  It  is  used  freely 
enough  at  the  tables  of  the  well-to-do, 
in  the  form  of  high-class  purees,  &c. ; 
but  we  are  thinking  for  the  moment 
of  the  number  of  people  who  have 
eaten  carrots,  in  hardly  any  other 
way  than  plainly  boiled,  with  beef  or 
mutton.  Yet  the  nice  dishes  of 
carrots  for  separate  service,  at  little 
cost,  are  very  numerous,  and  deserve 
attention.  The  best  part  of  the  carrot 
is  the  red  outside ; therefore  as  little 
should  be  removed  as  possible,  and 
scraping  is  preferable  to  peeling ; and 
whenever  peeling  must  be  resorted  to, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
waste.  The  inner  parts  answer  for 
flavouring  soups,  stocks,  &c.  Of 
course,  for  very  cheap  dishes,  and 
when  the  vegetable  is  scarce,  or  the 
inner  parts  are  not  likely  to  be  of  use 
in  other  ways,  then  the  carrots  in  their 
entirety  may  be  used  for  any  dish. 
But  as  the  exterior  is  not  only  nicer  in 
taste,  but  more  digestible,  and  cooks  in 
less  time,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
the  separation  when  practicable.  Cold 
carrots  are  liked  by  many  persons ; 
they  make  an  excellent  salad ; re- 
heated, carrots  are  very  nice ; therefore 
cold  carrots  need  never  bo  thrown 
away.  Old  carrots  are  always  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a little  sugar 
to  the  boiling  water,  or  to  the  stock 
used  in  such  dishes  as  purees,  stewed 
carrots,  and  the  like.  Fat,  too,  is  a 
necessary  ingredient ; when  the  vege- 
tables are  boiled  with  a piece  of  fat 
■ meat,  it  will  be  found  that  they  become 
soft  in  less  time  than  when  cooked 
. plainly;  therefore,  whenever  boiled 
apart  from  meat,  a morsel  of  fat  should 
be  put  into  the  water ; if  a stock  of  a 
slightly  greasy  nature  be  employed, 
that  answers  the  same  purpose.  In 
' dishes  of  the  strictly  vegetarian  class, 
oil  or  butter  comes  to  the  rescue.  Wo 
| specially  enforce  these  frequently  un- 
' considered  points,  becauso  we  do  not 
know  of  any  vegetable  that  is  more 
; improved'  by  careful  cooking  than  the 
i carrot.  Cost,  variable,  but  almost 
always  cheap ; from  2d.  to  3d.  per 
bunch.  Young  carrots,  early  in  the 


season,  may  be  put  down  at  about  4d. 
to  Gd.  per  bunch. 

We  can  particularly  recommend 
steamed  carrots.  (See  Vegetables, 
Steamed.)  When  thus  cooked,  or 
when  plainly  boiled,  they  are  im- 
proved by  rubbing  over  with  a bit  of 
butter  or  dripping. 

Carrots,  Boiled. — For  old  car- 
rots, cut  a little  slice  from  the  root 
end,  wash  them  well,  and  cleanse  them 
by  means  of  a vegetable  brush.  When 
the  dirt  is  all  brushed  off,  it  is  often 
found  that  the  carrots  need  not  be 
peeled ; whereas,  when  only  half 
cleaned,  peeling  is  thought  to  be 
necessary  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
Any  specks  or  unsound  parts  can  be 
removed  with  the  point  of  a knife. 
Have  some  water  boiling,  salted,  as 
for  onions  (unless  they  are  being  boiled 
with  salt  meat) ; add  sugar  and  fat 
(see  remarks  above),  and  boil  until  done. 
The  time  varies  considerably ; from  an 
hour  and  a half  to  almost  double  the 
time,  if  very  large,  may  be  set  down 
as  the  average.  It  is  best  to  cut  the 
root  end  twice  across,  for  the  water  to 
penetrate  more  easily ; or  some  prefer 
to  cut  the  carrots  through  the  middle, 
and  leave  the  thin  end  whole,  and 
split  the  root  end  into  pieces  of  equal 
thickness.  The  cooking  in  this  way 
is  more  uniform,  but  there  is  a slight 
loss  of  flavour,  which  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  if  the  liquor  is 
utilised  for  soup  or  broth.  The  thin 
end,  that  looks  like  a bit  of  string, 
should  be  cut  off.  Sauce  or  no  sauce  F 
If  to  serve  with  boiled  meat,  Melted 
Butter  or  Plain  White  Sauce  is 
often  poured  over,  and  is  an  improve- 
ment, supposing  the  pot  liquor  only  is 
to  be  served  with  the  meat.  But  if  a 
piquant  sauce  or  gravy  be  made  to 
pour  over  the  meat,  no  other  need  be 
prepared  for  the  carrots. 

Carrots,  Young,  Boiled.— 

Wash  and  scrape  the  carrots,  then  boil 
them  in  water  prepared  as  above 
directed,  from  twenty-five  minutes  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more, 
according  to  size,  and  serve  with  sauce 
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or  plain  Melted  Butter.  Or,  instead 
of  scraping,  wash  the  carrots  only,  and 
when  done  rub  off  the  skins  with  a hot, 
dry  cloth  ; this  must  bo  done  very 
quickly,  as  the  sooner  they  are  dished 
the  better. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  superior. 
Prepare  the  carrots  for  boiling,  and 
lay  them  flat  in  a stewpan,  with  one 
ounce  of  butter  to  two  pounds.  Put 
in  a teaspoonful  or  rather  less  of  salt, 
and  a pinch  of  sugar,  then  just  cover 
with  boiling  water.  When  the  boiling 
is  almost  complete,  remove  the  lid,  and 
let  most  of  the  moisture  evaporate. 
Put  the  carrots  in  a dish,  add  as  much 
milk  as  there  is  liquor  in  the  pan,  and 
thicken  with  corn-flour  to  the  con- 
sistence of  melted  butter.  After  a 
minute  or  two,*  during  which  stir 
briskly,  pour  it  over  the  carrots.  This 
is  a really  first-class  dish,  although 
cheap ; the  flavour,  owing  to  the  re- 
tention of  the  juices,  is  excellent, 
while  it  is  actually  cheaper  than  a dish 
of  carrots  boiled  in  the  ordinary  way, 
because  the  liquor  helps  to  make  the 
sauce. 

Carrots,  Fried.— Take  cold  car- 
rots, and  cut  them  equally,  both  in 
length  and  thickness ; pepper  and 
sugar  them  (the  two  ingredients  should 
be  about  equal),  then  add  a suspicion 
of  nutmeg ; it  is  better  to  dredge  the 
seasoning  over  before  the  carrots  are 
cold ; sprinkle  them  lightly  with 
flour,  and  either  cook  them  in  a frying 
pan  with  hot  fat,  by  the  “ dry  pro- 
cess,” turning  them  with  a spoon  until 
equally  browned;  or  (which  is  the 
better  method)  put  them  in  a frying- 
basket,  and  plunge  them  into  plenty 
oi  hot  fat.  Drain,  and  serve  with  a 
roast  or  stew  of  meat,  or,  as  a separate 
dish,  with  any  nice  sauce. 

Another  way. — Dip  the  carrots  into 
melted  dripping,  then  season  and  leave 
to  cool;  roll  them  in  crushed  vermi- 
celli, and  fry  brown  and  crisp.  ( See 
also  next  chapter.) 

Carrot  Sauce.— See  Hot  Sauces. 

Carrot  Soup. — See  Sours. 


Carrots,  Stewed,  German.— 

Cut  the  carrots  into  strips,  the  size, 
say,  of  the  finger.  Put  them  in  a 
stewpan,  with  a morsel  of  butter  and 
some  weak  meat  broth;  cook  softly, 
and  thicken  with  a little  flour,  and 
add  some  chopped  chives,  or  young 
onions,  with  a morsel  of  chopped 
parsley,  a short  time  before  dishing. 
Some  cooked  green  peas  improve  this 
stew. 

Carrots,  Stewed,  Savoury 
Disli  of.— Required : a quart  of  thinly- 
sliced  carrots,  a pint  of  stock — meat  or 
vegetable,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  dish — two  ounces  of  butter,  an 
ounce  of  potato  flour,  half  an  ounce  of 
barley  flour,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
leeks,  half  as  much  parsley,  salt, 
pepper,  and  spice  as  below.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  leeks  and 
parsley,  stir  for  a minute,  then  put  in 
the  carrots,  which  should  be  sliced 
with  a cucumber  slicer ; fry  for  a few 
minutes,  then  add  the  stock,  smoothly 
blended  with  the  thickening,  a clove, 
a bay  leaf,  and  a couple  of  allspice 
berries.  Cover,  after  the  gravy  has 
been  stirred  to  the  boil,  and  cook  until 
the  carrots  are  done,  shaking  the  pan 
sometimes,  then  serve  in  a pile,  with 
the  gravy  strained  over  them,  and 
garnish  with  croutons. 

The  time  depends  entirely  upon  the 
age  of  the  carrots.  If  young,  half  an 
hour  or  less  will  do  ; if  old,  they  will 
take  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes. 
Remember,  a pinch  of  sugar,  and 
frequent  stirring. 

Carrots,  Tinned.— Young  car- 
rots are  now  to  bo  had  in  tins,  ready 
cooked  ; they  only  need  re-heating  to 
be  ready  for  use.  (See  Asparagus.)  1 
Being  expensive,  they  will  be  useful 
for  the  most  part  for  garnishing 
purposes ; or  for  first-class  dishes, 
when  rich  sauces  are  served  with  them. 
They  are  nice  for  salads,  being  of  a 
very  good  colour.  When  used  for 
garnishes,  the  liquor  should  be  added 
to  soup,  or  used  in  some  other  way, 
as  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a good 
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deal  of  flavour ; it  will  serve  to  give 
a carrot  flavour  to  a vegetable  curry, 
or  a stew  of  mixed  vegetables.  These 
little  points  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  dealing  with  tinned  vegetables  of  all 
sorts ; for  it  is  seldom  that  no  use  at 
all  can  be  found  for  the  liquor.  Cost, 
about  Is.  per  tin. 

Carrots,  witli  Macaroni  and 
Spinach. — Required  : spinach,  car- 
rots, macaroni,  eggs,  sauce,  and 
seasoning,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d.  to  Is.  Gd. 

This  is  a very  economical  and  tasty- 
loolcing  dish.  For  an  ordinary-sized 
dish  of  spinach,  allow  about  a dozen 
small  carrots,  and  half  a pound  of 
macaroni.  Boil  the  carrots  (see  Car- 
rots, Young,  Boiled,  last  method), 
and  set  them  upright  round  the 
spinach,  boiled,  and  put  pyramid  form 
in  the  middle  of  the  dish.  Put  the 
macaroni  round  the  carrots,  in  little 
heaps,  with  here  and  there  a quarter 
of  a hard-boiled  egg ; about  eight 
quarters  should  be  used  in  this  way, 
and  the  same  number  put  about  the 
pile  of  spinach.  The  sauce  from  the 
: carrots  should  be  poured  half  over  the 
i macaroni,  and  half  over  the  eggs  and 
i spinach.  Send  Melted  Butter  to 

I table,  and  serve  as  a separate  course  at 
luncheon  or  dinner.  Any  green  vege- 
. table  may  replace  the  spinach,  and 
: the  macaroni  may  be  plainly  boiled, 

' or  cooked  in  a savoury  manner,  but  it 
i should  be  white,  the  better  to  contrast 
I with  the  rest  of  the  ingredients.  (See 
• Macaroni.) 

Cauliflower.  — This  favourite 
jj  vegetable  shoidd  be  cut  early,  while 

[the  dew  is  still  upon  it.  Choose  those 
that  are  close  and  white,  and  of 
medium  size.  Whiteness  is  a sign  of 
6 quality  and  freshness.  Great  care 
I should  be  taken  that  there  .are  no 

(caterpillars  about  the  stalk,  and,  to 
ensure  this,  lay  the  vegetable  with  its 
d head  downwards  in  cold  water  and 
1 salt  for  an  hour  or  two,  changing  the 
! water ; if  insects  are  in  the  leaves  they 
ii  will  be  drawn  out  and  float.  The 
- outer  leaves  may  be  cooked  like 


cabbage.  Cost, 'from  2d.  to  6d.  each 
on  an  average. 

Cauliflower,  Boiled. — Examine 
the  vegetable,  after  treating  as  above 
described,  to  make  sure  there  are  no 
slugs  left  in  ; drain,  and  put  it  on  to 
boil  in  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water, 
with' a couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  silt  io 
the  half  gallon.  This  should  be  well 
skimmed,  or  the  scum  will  adhere  to 
the  cauliflower,  which  should  bo  laid 
in,  flower  down,  the  stem  cut  evenly, 
the  outer  leaves  taken  off,  and  the 
inner  leaves  trimmed  round  the  edge, 
so  that  the  flower  stands  above  the 
green.  Boil,  uncovered,  very  gently, 
until  the  flower  is  quite  soft,  but  un- 
broken, from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
according  to  size.  If  a number  of  very 
small  ones  are  cooked,  cut  the  stems 
very  flat,  and  place  them  in  the  dish  to 
resemble  one  large  cauliflower.  Firm, 
close  ones,  of  medium  size,  are  best ; 
when  large  and  discoloured,  and  open, 
they  should  be  used  up  in  other  ways. 
In  draining,  remember  to  turn  the 
cauliflower  upside  down  in  the  colan- 
der, and  take  it  up  very  carefully  with 
a slice.  Serve,  flower  up,  with  White 
Sauce  over.  Parsley  Sauce  is  some- 
times liked. 

Cauliflower,  Boiled  (French 
method). — Cut  away  all  the  stalk  and 
green  leaves,  and  divide  the  flower 
into  quarters  or  sprigs ; soak  for  a 
short  time  in  water,  with  salt  and  a 
little  vinegar  in,  then  boil  in  the  usual 
way,  and  arrange"  neatly  in  a dish. 
Pour  Melted  Butter  over,  and  serve. 

We  may  point  out  that  cauliflower 
leaves  can  be  cooked  for  a separate 
dish,  just  like  white  cabbage.  In  some 
families  the  vegetable  is  always  put  on 
the  plates  without  a morsel  of  the  leaf 
or  stalk,  even  when  only  the  primest 
of  the  leaves  are  left  on ; when  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  far  more  economical  to 
remove  the  leaves  at  first,  and  cook 
the  flower  separately,  as  described 
above ; or  to  boil  it  in  milk  (after  par- 
boiling in  water),  then  to  add  flour 
and  butter  to  the  milk  for  the  sauce. 
When  green  vegetables  are  difficult  to 
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procure,  the  most  should  be  made  of 
cauliflower  leaves,  or  any  other  which 
are  eatable,  though  habitually  wasted. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin.— Re- 
quired : a cauliflower,  clarified  fat, 
cheeso,  seasoning,  and  bread-crumbs. 
Cost,  about  fid. 

This,  as  generally  prepared,  is  more 
or  less  expensive.  The  recipe  below 
is  very  tasty  and  cheap.  After  pre- 
paring the  cauliflower  in  the  manner 
detailed  in  the  next  chapter,  for  dishes 
of  the  same  title,  divide  the  flower  into 
sprigs,  and  dry  them  in  a cloth ; dip 
each  sprig  into  a little  clarified  fat, 
melted  (it  need  not  be  very  hot),  and 
build  up  the  vegetable  into  its  original 
form  in  a baking  dish.  Pour  a little 
more  fat  over,  and  cover  thickly  with 
any  sort  of  cheese,  grated  ; the  milder 
the  cheese,  the  more  it  must  be 
seasoned;  a hint  of  nutmeg,  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste  are  sufficient ; just 
a pinch  of  celery  salt  is  an  improve- 
ment. Cover  with  a layer  of  bread- 
crumbs, a quarter  of  an  inch  thick; 
these  must  be  previously  browned  in 
the  oven.  Put  a little  more  fat  over 
the  crumbs,  and  bake  to  a good  rich 
brown,  then  serve  at  once. 

Another  dish,  equally  good,  is  made 
by  using  bacon  fat  instead  of  dripping, 
and,  if  liked,  coat  with  a thin  layer  of 
crumbs,  then  the  cheese  can  be  added 
to  some  plain  white  sauce,  which  may 
be  served  apart,  not  poured  over. 
When  the  dish  comes,  from  the  oven, 
just  a sprinkling  of  cheese  may  be 
advantageously  shaken  over  it,  and 
lightly  browned. 

Cauliflower,  Various  Dishes 

of.  — See  next  chapter,  also  .Soups, 
Salads,  and  Pickles.  Cauliflower  is 
also  introduced  into  many  dishes  of 
mixed  vegetables  in  the  present 
chapter.  When  served  as  a separate 
course,  a boiled  cauliflower  is  very  nice 
with  Egg,  Tomato,  Rice,  and  many 
other  sauces. 

Celeriac. — This  resembles  celery 
in  flavour ; it  may  be  cooked  in  any 
of  the  wavs  given  for  celery.  The 


root  is  more  rounded  than  ordinary 
celery,  for  which  reason  it  is  called 
turnip-rooted  celery.  Cost,  about  3d. 
or  4d. 

For  garnishing  purposes,  this  is  use- 
ful, when  strips  or  any  fancy  shapes 
are  required,  as  a good  number  can  be 
cut  from  one  root.  Celeriac  is  not 
universally  known  and  cultivated  in 
England,  and  in  many  towns  of  con- 
siderable size  it  is  not  purchasable. 

Celery. — This  is  much  eaten  raw, 
and  is  a favourite  accompaniment 
of  bread  and  cheese.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  cooked,  and 
it  is  then  far  more  easily  digested; 
indeed,  in  the  cooked  state  it  is  highly 
recommended,  particularly  to  sufferers 
from  rheumatism  and  allied  disorders. 
Celery  is  better  when  it  has  been 
touched  by  the  frost.  The  seed 
answers  for  flavouring  purposes  when 
the  vegetable  is  not  to  be  had.  Cost, 
about  2d.  to  4d.  per  head. 

In  our  recipes  “ a head  of  celery  ” 
means  the  entire  head,  or  stick,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  By  “ a few  sticks  or 
stalks  ” we  mean  the  separate  stalks  of 
a head.  The  outer  stalks,  however  dark 
and  tough,  will  answer  for  flavouring 
soups  and  stews  of  the  brown  class. 
Celery  may  bo  preserved  for  some 
time,  if  gathered  on  a dry  day,  before 
it  has  been  touched  by  frost.  The 
leaves  and  roots  are  to  be  cut  off,  it  is 
then  to  be  laid  in  a cool,  airy  place 
until  partially  dried,  then  taken  to  a 
cool  cellar,  where  it  will  be  quite 
secure  from  frost,  and  packed  up  with 
sand  in  alternate  layers,  sand  forming 
the  bottom  and  top  layers,  thicker 
than  those  put  between  the  celery.  ’ 
For  other  recipes,  see  Index. 

Celery,  Blanched.  — For  all 

dishes  of  celery  that  are  wanted  very 
white,  put  the  inner  portion  only  into 
cold  -water  to  cover,  bring  it  to  the 
boil,  give  it  a rinse  in  clean  cold  water, 
and  use  as  required.  By  this  method, 
some  of  the  flavour  is  sacrificed  to 
appearance. 

Celery,  Boiled.— When  celery 
is  put  to  boil  into  a large  quantity  of 
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water,  then  drained  in  the  .same  way  as 
potatoes,  it  becomes  insipid,  and  loses 
much  of  its  nutriment,  therefore  wo 
do  not  advise  it.  The  heads  should  be 
made  even  by  cutting  off  some  of  the 
root,  and  they  should  bo  put  close 
together  in  a saucepan  that  will  take 
them  easily,  both  with  regard  to  cir- 
cumference and  depth.  If  more  con- 
venient, some  may  be  cut  from  the 
tops.  Boiling  water  should  then  be 
poured  round  to  about  half  the  depth, 
with  a little  butter  and  salt.  Tie 
with  a piece  of  tape.  The  cooking 
should  be  gentle.  The  roots  must  be 
tender,  and  the  tops  soft,  but  unbroken. 
For  a very  plain  dish,  some  thickening 
may  be  added  to  some  of  the  liquor  to 
make  sauce  ; the  rest  will  serve  as  the 
base  of  a vegetable  soup. 

Celery  Pur6e,  Plain.  --See 

Celery  Sauce  ; follow  the  directions, 
but  use  more  celery ; the  puree  should 
just  drop  from  the  spoon. 

Celery  Roots  are  of  value  for 
flavouring  soups,  &c.  They  must  be 
washed  and  cut  up. 

Celery,  Stewed.  — Slice  the 
celery  up ; if  the  root  is  used,  that 
part  must  have  more  time  than  the 
rest.  Cover  with  boiling  water  or 
plain  white  stock,  add  salt,  and  a few 
peppercorns,  and,  if  liked,  parsley  or 
other  herb,  but  the  nathral  flavour  is 
often  the  most  relished.  When  nearly 
done,  and  the  water  almost  absorbed, 
add  a little  milk,  and  about  an  ounce 
each  of  flour  and  butter  to  each  half 
pint  of  liquid  in  the  pan,  which  is 
right  for  a good  head  of  celery,  the 
white  part  only.  Serve  on  toast  with 
the  sauce  poured  over.  The  celery 
can  be  cut  into  lengths  of  two  or  three 
inches  if  liked,  then  tied  in  little 
bundles,  and  served  like  sea  kale,  on 
toast,  with  the  sauce  poured  over. 
Before  thickening  the  sauce,  take  the 
celery  up  with  a slice,  and  keep  it  hot 
and  covered  while  the  sauce  boils  up. 

Celery,  Stewed,  with  Cheese. 

—Required : celery,  milk,  stock, 


seasoning,  butter,  cheese,  and  thicken- 
ing, as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

This  is  an  excellent  supper  dish. 
Put  the  hearts  of  two  heads  of  celery 
in  a stewpan,  with  an  ounce  of  butter; 
cover  for  ten  minutes,  shaking  often ; 
add  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  a grate 
of  nutmeg,  and  half  a pint  of  the  water 
from  boiled  rice  or  macaroni,  or  any 
plain  stock.  Cook  until  almost  tender  ; 
then  add  half  a pint  of  milk,  mixed 
with  an  ounce  of  corn-flour  or  rice- 
flour,  another  ounce  of  butter  and 
seasoning  to  taste ; stir  to  the  boil, 
drop  in  two  ounces  of  well-flavoured 
grated  cheese,  shake  the  pan  until 
dissolved,  then  servo  on  a very  hot 
dish. 

Celery  salt  is  the  best  to  use  for  the 
seasoning  of  this.  A very  small 
shalot  improves  it  for  some  tastes. 

Chervil. — The  leaves  of  chervil 
are  tender,  and  of  delicious  flavour, 
which  has  been  compared  to  a com- 
bination of  fennel  and  parsley,  but 
more  aromatic  than  either.  It  is 
much  used  in  salads,  and  for  decora- 
tive purposes  for  all  sorts  of  cold 
dishes,  its  small,  pale  leaf  being  very 
pretty.  It  is  employed  in  clear  soups, 
and  however  used  is  very  generally 
liked.  Cost,  a few  pence  per  bunch  or 
basket,  on  an  average.  It  may  be 
dried  just  the  same  as  parsley  during 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
It  should  be  remembei'ed  that  the  root 
is  poisonous. 

Chestnuts. — These  are  so  rich  in 
starch,  and  contain  so  little  oil,  that 
they  might  almost  bo  included  among 
bread-stuffs.  Large  quantities  are 
imported  from  Spain  and  Italy,  where, 
as  in  Southern  Europe  generally, 
chestnuts  are  considered  a very  im- 
portant article  of  food.  Cooked  in 
various  ways,  they  take  the  place  of 
vegetables,  and  it  is  with  the  chestnut 
in  this  connection  that  we  are  now 
dealing.  It  is  a matter  of  regret  that 
anything  which  is  so  digestible  when 
cooked  as  the  chestnut  is,  should,  to 
the  majority,  be  known  only  as  a sort 
of  dessert  after  a full  meal ; for  many 
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a child  would  enjoy  a meal  of  chest- 
nuts in  England,  as  well  as  in  those 
countries  where  the  peasantry  count 
themselves  fortunate  if  they  are  able 
to  obtain  such  fare.  In  addition  to 
the  recipes  below,  see  next  chapter 
for  richer  dishes  suitable  for  serving 
with  meat.  (See  also  Soups,  and 
Sauces,  both  savoury  and  sweet,  and 
recipes  under  Cereals  and  Puddings.) 
Cost,  about  2d.  per  pound. 

Chestnuts,  Boiled.  — Make  a 
slight  incision  in  the  outer  skins,  and 
throw  them  into  plenty  of  boiling 
water  with  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
teaspoonful  to  the  quart ; as  soon  as 
they  are  soft,  after  steady  cooking, 
they  should  be  drained  and  wiped,  and 
served  in  a hot  napkin  laid  in  the  dish. 
Time,  about  an  hour. 

Another  way. — Peel  by  removing  the 
outer  and  inner  skins,  and  mash  the 
chestnuts,  and  treat  them  like  pota- 
toes when  plainly  mashed ; or  make 
them  tasty  by  the  aid  of  herbs  and 
spices,  with  a little  oil,  bacon  fat, 
butter,  or  dripping  to  give  the  desired 
smoothness. 

Chestnuts,  Roasted.— These 
are  always  better  if  parboiled,  the  ends 
being  first  cut ; they  should  then  be 
put  in  the  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  or 
over  the  fire  on  a close  grid,  and 
cooked  until  done.  A dish  of  these, 
with  salt  and  a bit  of  butter,  would  be 
as  welcome  to  many  as  potatoes 
roasted  in  their  skins ; and  only  cus- 
tom ‘is  to  blame  for  the  one  being 
considered  worthy  to  constitute  a meal, 
while  the  other  is  regarded  as  a 
dessert,  although  quite  as  satisfying. 

Chestnuts,  Stewed.— Take  as 
many  chestnuts  as  may  be  needed,  and 
take  the  outer  rind  away,  then  put 
them  in  hot  water,  and  bring  to  boil- 
ing point ; as  soon  as  the  second  skin 
can  be  removed,  take  them  up,  put 
into  cold  water,  then  peel  and  wipe 
them  dry.  Return  them  to  a clean 
pan,  and  cover  them  with  any  weak 
stock,  either  meat  or  vegetable,  or 
even  tho  water  from  boiled  haricots, 


rice,  or  macaroni ; add  an  onion  if  the 
stock  has  not  been  already  flavoured, 
and  a little  salt,  with  a bay  leaf  or 
any  other  herb,  and  cook  gently  until 
tender  ; but  they  should  not  be  broken 
up.  The  gravy  may  be  left  as  it  is,  or 
thickened  with  a tablespoonful  of  corn- 
flour to  each  quart ; or  some  fine  sago 
can  be  sprinkled  in  in  time  for  it  to 
be  cooked.  Time,  about  an  hour  and 
a half. 

For  a more  savoury  dish,  at  very 
trilling  cost,  the  nuts,  after  the  second 
skin  has  been  taken  off,  can  be  floured 
and  fried  in  a morsel  of  dripping ; 
any  stock,  vegetarian  or  otherwise,  is 
then  to  be  added,  and  when  soft  the 
liquor  should  be  thickened  with 
browned  flour,  and  made  tasty  by 
means  of  a few  drops  of  store  sauce  or 
vinegar,  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Chickweed.  — “ The  commonest 
of  all  tho  weeds,  but  not  without  its 
virtues,”  says  a writer.  There  are 
several  varieties  ; the  right  one  to  use 
is  this  low-branched  weed,  so  common 
in  gai’den  beds,  with  small,  white 
flowers,  short,  broad  leaves,  and  round, 
green  stalks,  which  have  a weak, 
divided  look,  and  commonly  lean  on 
the  ground.  This  plant  is  said  to  be 
very  valuable  for  its  j uices,  which  cool 
and  purify  the  blood.  When  boiled,  a 
very  good  substitute  for  spinach  may 
be  obtained  from  it.  Like  all  its  tribe, 
it  wants  most’  careful  cleansing ; if 
neglected  in  this  respect,  the  result 
will  be  particularly  unpleasant ; this 
is  true  of  all  the  plants  that  grow  near 
the  ground. 

Chicory  (or  Succory). — The  leaves 
of  this  plant  when  blanched  are  used 
in  salads ; it  is  wild,  and  of  the  nature 
of  endive.  The  root  is  roasted,  and 
added  to  coffee,  or  serves  in  some  parts 
as  a substitute  for  it  (sec  remarks  under 
Coffee  in  a later  chapter).  Of  late,  a 
good  deal  of  impetus  has  been  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  chicory. 

Colcainion. — One  of  tne  simplest 
of  these  dishes,  which  are  favourites 
at  vegetarian  tables,  is  a mixture  of 
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mashed  potatoes  and  boiled  cabbage, 
heated  together  with  a lump  of  butter 
and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Another 
colcannon  is  composed  of  boiled  car- 
rots, instead  of  potatoes ; they  are 
chopped  or  mashed,  and  mixed  with 
the  cabbage ; while  yet  another  is 
made  from  the  three  vegetables  ; they 
may  be  mixed  up,  or  heated  in  layers 
in  a saucepan,  with  seasoning,  and 
i enough  oil  or  butter  to  moisten  them. 

Colcannon,  with.  Pulse.— A 

dish  made  in  either  of  the  above  ways 
may  be  mixed  with  a small  proportion 
of  cooked  peas,  beans,  or  lentils,  which 
I should  be  seasoned  with  some  sort  of 
Bpice,  a little  ground  cinnamon,  and 
cloves,  for  example,  or  a morsel  of 
i curry  paste  or  powder.  With  refer- 
; ence  to  these  combinations  of  fresh 

(vegetables  and  pulse,  a writer  long 
resident  in  India,  says,  “ Pulse  alone 
is  not  good  in  large  proportion  ; try  it 
with  other  vegetables,  or  with  rice ; in 
England  you  have  plenty  of  scope  for 
variety ; and  by  the  addition  of  con- 
diments you  may  make  delicious  dishes. 
Remember  that  oil  or  butter  will  be 
wanted,  and  for  your  green  vegetable 
don’t  depend  upon  cabbage  alone ; try 
I some  of  the  others  that  are  so  little 
eaten,  but  just  as  good,  and  you  may 
benefit  both  in  mind  and  body,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  pocket.” 

Corn,  Canned,  is  delicious  for 
serving  as  a vegetable;  it  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  winter,  when  fresh 
vegetables  are,  perhaps,  both  dear  and 
1 faulty.  It  should  be  turned  from  the 
tin  into  a saucepan,  with  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a slice  of  butter,  and 
made  thoroughly  hot.  Or  some  milk 
may  be  used  instead  of  butter,  and 
thickened  with  flour.  Another  way  is 
to  heat  the  corn  in  a small  quantity  of 
sauce ; white  sauce  is  usually  chosen, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  brown 
should  not  be  used.  Biscuit-crumbs 
can  be  used  for  thickening.  An 
American  dish  is  prepared  thus  : — Put 
a quart  can  of  com,  with  its  liquor,  in 
a saucepan,  and  stew  it  softly,  then 


thicken  with  corn-flour,  mixed  with 
milk,  and  serve  in  a deep  dish.  Some 
persons  like  some  other  flavour  to  give 
a slight  piquancy  to  the  dish,  but  it  is 
more  often  served  in  the  natural  state. 
The  exact  time  for  stewing  cannot  be 
stated ; some  of  the  corn  wants  nothing 
but  warming  up  ; while  a good  deal  is 
improved  by  a little  further  cooking. 
The  average  cost  is  from  7d.  to  lOd. 
per  tin  of  a quart  (nominal) ; or,  from 
5d.  to  Gd.  per  small  tin,  about  a pint 
(imperial),  of  the  best  varieties. 
Green  corn,  sweet  com,  and  American 
corn  are  the  various  names  given  to 
this  useful  article. 

Corn,  Canned,  with  Barley. 

— A nice  dish,  which  goes  well  with 
boiled  or  baked  meat,  is  made  by  add- 
ing some  previously  boiled  pearl 
barley  (about  a fourth)  to  the  corn ; 
some  of  the  barley  liquor  can  go  in, 
and  a thickening  of  barley  flour  with 
milk  is  a very  suitable  one.  Wheat 
or  oatmeal  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Corn,  Canned,  with  jFried 
Vegetables.— Required:  a can  of 
com,  some  mixed  vegetables,  and 
gravy,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  to 
Is.  2d. 

Turn  the  corn  out,  without  its 
liquor,  into  a saucepan.  Add  to  a 
quart  tin  about  half  a pint  of  mixed 
vegetables,  that  have  been  cut  up,  and 
fried  a good  brown  ; onions,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  haricots,  boiled  previously, 
are  very  useful  for  the  purpose.  Then 
pour  over  a gravy,  made  by  pouring 
half  a pint  of  the  corn  liquor  and 
water  into  the  frying-pan,  with  season- 
ing and  thickening ; boil  up  and 
colour  a little.  Cover  closely,  and 
stew  until  all  the  vegetables  are  soft. 
This  is  very  tasty,  and  may  be  eaten 
as  a separate  course,  or  with  meat. 
The  appearance  of  the  com  is  here 
sacrificed  to  the  flavour. 

Cucumbers.  — This  delicious 
edible  is  a great  favourite.  Though 
it  may  be  served  in  various  ways,  it  is 
never  so  good  as  when  eaten  raw. 
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Many  persons  object  to  it  on  account 
of  its  being  so  indigestible,  and  cer- 
tainly  this  is  the  case.  If  the  stalk 
end  be  kept  standing  in  cold  water, 
and  the  water  be  changed  every  day, 
cucumbers  will  keep  hard  for  a week 
or  two.  Cucumbers  may  be  dressed 
in  many  ways ; the  rind  is  generally 
removed,  but  in  the. opinion  of  some, 
if  it  were  eaten,  the  fruit  would  be 
more  digestible.  It  is  customary  to 
sprinkle  it  with  salt  after  slicing  it  for 
table,  then  to  drain  off  the  moisture 
which  exudes.  This  is  declared  by 
many  to  be  an  error ; they  contend 
(and  we  think,  rightly)  that  one  might 
as  well  draw  off  and  throw  away  the 
juices  of  ripe  fruit  of  any  kind.  We 
think  that  this  mode  toughens  the 
cucumber.  It  may  be  eaten  with  salt 
and  pepper  only,  but  vinegar  is  gener- 
ally added,  and  a little  oil  improves  it. 
Various  ways  are  given  under  Salads. 
We  may  add  that  tomatoes,  eaten  with 
cucumbers,  are  excellent ; and  the  dish 
is  more  wholesome  than  cucumbers 
eaten  alone ; the  acid  of  the  tomato 
has  the  power  of  softening  the  cucum- 
ber, and  reducing  it  to  a pulpy  con- 
dition, as  anyone  may  prove  by 
slicing  the  two  articles,  and  covering 
them  for  a few  hours.  Onions,  especi- 
ally Spanish,  are  also  good  with 
cucumbers.  A refreshing  dish,  popu- 
lar in  Chicago,  is  one  of  thinly-sliced 
cucumber,  seasoned  only  with  pounded 
sugar  and  lemon  juice.  In  cutting  a 
cucumber,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  stalk  end  is  to  be  left  intact ; 
that  part  being  of  no  value  ; those  who 
cut  that  end  make  a mistake,  as  the 
flavour  suffers  by  reason  of  a certain 
bitter  principle,  which  is  thus  carried 
all  through  the  cucumber.  This 
principle  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
common  varieties  ; but  it  is  a good  rule 
always  to  peel  from  the  thick  end 
downwards. 

Many  ways  of  cooking  cucumbers 
are  given  in  the  next  chapter;  see  also 
Garnishes,  Salads,  Sauces,  Sours, 
Pickles,  &c.  Cost,  from  2d.  to  6d. 
when  plentiful ; but  often  much 
more. 


Cucumbers,  Boiled.  — {See 
recipes  under  Vegetable  Marrow.) 
Some  prefer  steaming;  others  like 
boiling  ; the  latter  requires  the  greater 
care  to  prevent  breaking.  Small 
cucumbers  may  be  left  whole,  the 
seeds  scooped  out  from  one  end ; 
larger  ones  can  be  halved  or  quartered. 
Either  serve  with  white  sauce  or  pour 
it  over.  Another  way  is  to  three-parts 
cook  in  the  first  instance,  and  finish 
the  cooking  in  the  sauce,  a little 
thinner  than  usual ; the  cucumbers 
may  be  thickly  sliced  for  this.  A de- 
cided improvement  is  effected  at  little 
cost  by  flavouring  the  boiling  water 
with  herbs  or  vinegar,  or  an  onion  or 
two  can  be  put  in,  or  the  sauce  may 
receive  the  addition  of  a little  chopped 
onion.  {See  Sauces  ) 

Cucumbers,  Stuffed,  and 
Stewed,  — Required  : cucumbers, 

forcemeat,  stock,  toast,  and  thicken- 
ing. Cost,  about  8d.  each,  inclusive, 
when  cheap. 

Cut  them  through  lengthwise,  re- 
move the  seeds,  and  fill  with  any 
plain  sort  of  stuffing  free  from  suet; 
tie  the  two  halves  together,  and  cook 
in  plain  vegetable  stock,  or  the  liquor 
from  boiled  meat  just  to  cover.  When 
done,  add  a small  quantity  of  flour  and 
butter  for  sauce  ; pour  over,  and  serve 
on  toast.  Time,  about  an  hour. 

A little  tomato  pulp  in  the  gravy 
will  make  the  dish  more  digestible,  as 
well  as  more  appetising. 

Curried  Vegetables.  — {See 
Index  ) 

Dandelion. — The  first  mention  of 
a dish  of  cooked  dandelion  will  most 
likely  create  aversion ; but  it  can  be 
honestly  recommended.  It  is  inexpen- 
sive and  easily  obtained ; for  fresh 
growths  after  showery  weather  may 
be  had  throughout  summer  and  winter. 
Gather  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh 
dandelion  and  sorrel  leaves.  Put  the 
dandelion  by  itself  into  a stewpan, 
cover  it  with  a small  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  and  stew  until  nearly 
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tender ; add  the  sorrel,  and  simmer 
until  the  water  has  evaporated,  and 
the  whole  is  soft.  Add  a little  butter, 
and  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  like 
spinach.  The  dish  may  be  garnished 
in  a variety  of  ways,  either  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  sippets  of  fried  bread,  or 
slices  of  boiled  carrot  cut  into  shapes. 
It  is  usually  served  with  white  meats, 
as  veal,  sweetbreads,  &e.;  but  it  is 
excellent  as  a garnish  for  poached 
eggs.  Some  persons  cook  this  vege- 
table without  sorrel,  but  to  our  taste 
it  is  too  bitter,  and  wants  toning  down. 
It  will,  in  all  probability,  be  more 
often  found  on  the  tables  of  the  rich 
than  of  the  poor,  not  from  its  cost, 
but  from  its  peculiar  taste  and  flavour. 

Other  ways  of  preparing  this  homely 
plant  for  table  will  suggest  themselves 
on  reference  to  Spinach.  Dandelion 
leaves,  young  and  blanched,  are  not 
unlike  endive ; and  are  an  excellent 
addition  to  salads.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Dandelion  Roots.— These  are 
said  to  be  at  their  best  from  .1  uly  to 
October ; they  are  considered  very 
good  eating  if  carefully  prepared. 
They  want  washing  and  scraping,  and 
should  be  very  gently  boiled,  like 
greens  generally,  until  tender.  They 
may  then  be  finished  off  in  various 
ways.  (See  recipes  under  Cabbage, 
Spinach,  &c.) 

Endive. — This  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated, and  is  used  as  a vegetable  and 
for  salads.  For  the  latter,  the  curled 
variety  is  preferred ; but  the  dwarf 
white  endive  is  more  delicate  when 
boiled  for  table.  The  cost  is  variable  ; 
from  2d.  to  4d.  per  head  is  the  average. 
Endive  may  be  obtained  very  early  in 
the  year. 

Endive,  Boiled. — For  a good- 
sized  dish,  take  half  a dozen  heads ; 
wash  them  well ; the  outer  leaves 
should  he  stripped  off,  and  the  stalks 
cut  to  separate  the  rest  of  the  leaves, 
and  facilitate  the  washing.  Lots  of 
grit  will  be  found  amongst  the  leaves, 
and  scrupulous  care  is  required.  Put 
the  endive  into  a large  saucepan,  half 


full  of  boiling  water,  slightly  salted, 
and  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  or  rather 
more.  Then  drain  in  a colander,  press 
and  chop  it,  and  put  it  in  a clean 
saucepan  with  a teaspoonful  of  white 
sugar,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  half  an 
ounce  each  of  flour  and  butter,  and  a 
gill  of  plain  white  stock.  Stew  for 
a few  minutes,  then  serve.  The  sugar 
can  be  omitted  if  preferred.  Stir  all 
the  time  to  prevent  burning.  If  the 
bitterness  is  objected  to,  it  may  be 
reduced  by  boiling  the  endive  in  two 
waters.  Or,  after  boiling  as  above, 
it  can  be  put  in  cold  water  for  a few 
minutes,  then  squeezed,  and  finished 
off  as  directed,  or  in  any  of  the  ways 
given  under  Spinach. 

Fennel. — This  plant  is  often  found 
wild,  but  it  is  cultivated  also,  and  is 
in  that  form  very  superior ; it  may  be 
used  as  a garnish,  its  leaves  being  very 
graceful ; it  is  also  used  for  sauce  in 
the  same  way  as  parsley.  Cost,  very 
variable. 

Garlic. — This  bulb  is  related  to 
the  onion,  but  is  very  much  stronger; 
each  bulb  is  divided  into  cloves. 
When  carefully  used,  garlic  is  valu- 
able, and  will  give  a “twang’’  to 
many  dishes,  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
imparted.  It  is  natural  that  a wide- 
spread prejudice  exists  against  garlic, 
seeing  that  it  is  so  often  used  in  the 
same  way  as  onions ; whereas,  a rub 
over  the  bottom  of  the  salad  bowl,  or 
dish,  with  a morsel  of  it  is  generally 
enough  ; or  a crust  of  bread  may  be 
rubbed  with  it,  and  tossed  fora  second 
in  any  liquid,  as  sauce  or  gravy. 
Garlic  can  be' bought  both  in  the  fresh 
and  dried  condition.  It  enters  into 
store  sauces,  chutneys,  &c.  People 
who  have  had  experience  of  foreign 
cookery  will  best  appreciate  garlic. 

Garlic  Paste.  — This  is  also 
called  “ Ayoli.”  Chop  up  two  or  three 
cloves  of  garlic,  with  from  six  to  nine 
sweet  almonds,  and  add  the  yolk  of  an 
egg ; soak  some  bread  crusts*  in  water, 
squeeze  them  dry,  then  add  them  to 
the  above,  with  enough  olive  oil  to 
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make  a smooth  paste.  This  is  eaten 
in  France,  and  there  are  many  ways 
of  adapting  it  to  English  palates.  ( See 
Savouries.) 

Garlic  Puree. — Skin  the  cloves 
of  garlic,  and  cook  them  in  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  changing  it  every  live 
minutes,  until  the  garlic  is  soft;  a 
good  pinch  of  salt  should  he  put  in  the 
last  water.  Pound  it,  and  add  gravy 
or  brown  sauce  to  make  a thick  puree. 
If  for  roast  mutton,  use  the  plain  gravy 
of  the  joint.  For  braised  meats  use 
the  gravy  from  the  pan,  or  some 
good,  strong  stock.  After  mixing, 
stew  the  garlic  and  gravy  together 
for  a short  time,  and  serve  very  hot. 
This  is  very  mild,  but  can  be  made 
still  milder  by  using  a very  little 
garlic  and  a proportion  of  onion.  This 
is  also  useful  in  concocting  savoury 
dishes. 

Good.  King  Henry.— This  is  a 
plant  that  is  plentiful  about  farm  yards 
as  a rule ; it  is  best  in  June  and  July. 
The  leaves  are  cooked  like  spinach ; 
and  the  stalks  may  be  boiled  and  served 
like  asparagus.  When  cold,  they  can 
be  used  in  salads.  English  mercury 
is  another  name  for  this  wholesome 
plant. 

Greens. — ( See  Cabbage.) 

Herbs,  Buucli  or  Bouquet  of. 

— Two  sprigs  of  parsley,  one  sprig 
each  of  thyme  and  marjoram,  an  inch 
strip  of  lemon  peel,  a small  green 
onion,  or  leek,  or  shalot,  a clove,  and 
a bay  leaf,  should  be  used  for  a very 
savoury  dish.  The  neatest  way  to 
form  the  bunch  is  to  lay  the  lemon 
peel  and  clove  in  the  centre  of  the 
herbs ; fold  the  latter  over  to  make  a 
compact  little  bundle,  and  tie  it  with 
cotton ; any  loose  sprigs  which  might 
become  detached  should  be  snipped  off 
with  scissors.  This  is  only  necessary 
when  the  herbs  are  put  in  any  prepa- 
ration for  a few  minutes ; when  stewed 
in  the  sauce  or  gravy  which  will  have 
to  be  strained  or  tammied  afterwards, 
a few  loose  pieces  are  no  object ; but 
many  a useless  straining  may  be 


avoided— when  a slight  flavour  of 
herbs  only  is  required — by  taking  the 
trouble  to  tie  the  bunch. 

For  everyday  uses,  a bunch  of  herbs 
is  generally  understood  to  mean  a sprig 
of  parsley,  a bay  leaf,  and  a morsel 
of  lemon  thyme  or  common  thyme. 
When  the  leaves  of  herbs  have  been 
used  for  forcemeats,  the  stalks  can  be 
tied  up,  and  used  for  flavouring 
various  liquids. 


Herbs,  Dried  and  Powdered. 

— Gather  the  herbs  on  a dry  day,  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  just  before 
they  flower;  cleanse  them  quickly, 
remove  decayed  leaves,  and  dry  them 
by  spreading  out  on  sheets  of  paper, 
or  lay  them  on  a sieve;  they  may  be 
dried  near  a fire,  say  the  plate-rack  of 
the  range,  or  in  a cool  oven,  or  in  the 
sun ; but  the  quicker  the  process  the 
better  the  flavour.  Pick  carefully  from 
the  stalks,  and  rub  through  a fine 
sieve,  then  store  in  bottles.  For  the 
blending  of  herbs,  alone,  or  with 
spices,  see  the  chapter  on  Seasonings. 
It  is  common  to  see  bunches  of  dried 
herbs  hanging  by  the  kitchen  fire; 
this  is  a dirty  plan  ; the  herbs  become 
covered  with  dust,  besides  losing 
flavour ; apart  from  this,  it  is  better  to 
use  a spare  hour  to  dry  and  powder 
them  (tying  up  the  stalks  for  use  in 
soups,  &c. ),  and  have  them  ready  for 
use.  Those  who  have  no  gardens  will 
find  it  as  cheap  to  buy  the  herbs  in 
bottles  as  to  prepare  them  at  home. 
A good-sized  bottle  can  be  had  for  a 
few  pence.  The  paper  packets  are  no 
use  at  all,  being  often  entirely  flavour- 
less. 


Horse-radish.  —This  is  common 
in  our  gardens ; it  is  a very  pungent 
plant,  and  a favourite  adjunct,  either 
raw  and  scraped,  or  made  into  sauce, 
with  roast  beef.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
wholesome.  Cost,  from  Id.  to  4d.  per 
root. 

This  forms  an  ingredient  of  many 
store  sauces,  and  is  a most  useful 
article  for  flavouring  purposes.  When 
required  for  garnish  for  cold  meat 
wash  and  scrub  very  thoroughly;  let 
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it  lie  for  a time  in  cold  water,  then 
scrape  very  finely  with  a knife ; or,  by 
some,  a piece  of  glass  is  preferred. 
When  served  with  hob  meat,  pile  it 
lightly  in  a glass  dish.  (See  Sauces, 
Seasonings,  Salads,  &c.) 

Horse-radish  Powder.— This 
is  made  by  slicing  and  drying  the 
cleansed  root  very  gradually;  if  ex- 
I posed  to  a fierce  heat  the  flavour  will 
be  lost ; when  quite  dry,  reduce  it  to 
powder;  it  should  be  pounded  in  a 
i mortar  and  sieved ; the  coarse  parts 
can  be  kept  back  and  used  separately, 
i Keep  the  fine  part  in  well-corked 
bottles. 

Hot  Slaw  (American). — Required: 
half  a cabbage,  butter,  seasoning,  and 
i vinegar,  as  below.  Cost,  about  3d.  to 
4d. 

Cut  up  half  the  heart  of  a good- 
j sized,  firm,  white  cabbage ; it  cannot 
be  shaved  too  finely.  Put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  a lump  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  a good  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  half  as  much  pepper  (more  if 
a good  seasoning  is  liked) ; add  vinegar 
land  water  just  to  cover;  two-thirds  of 
the  former  to  one-third  of  the  latter. 
'Cover,  and  cook  until  tender,  stirring 
loften,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
A dish  made  with  lettuce  instead  of 
Icabbage  is  known  as  “mock  slaw,’’  and 
will  be  found  more  delicate  in  flavour 
ithan  the  above. 

Laver. — Laver  is  a plant  which 
grows  upon  rocks  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  is  valued  on  account  of  its  anti- 
scorbutic qualities.  It  is  generally 
boiled  down  to  a jelly  as  soon  as  it  is 
found,  then  potted,  and  sent  to  distant 
places  for  uso.  To  dress  it,  put  a 
pound  into  a bright  stewpan  with 
rhree  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  squeeze 
over  it  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  a Seville 
orange,  and  stir  it  with  a silver  fork 
until  quite  hot.  Serve  it  as  hot  as 
possible,  either  over  a lamp  or  a hot- 
.yater  dish.  Instead  of  the  butter  a 
ittlo  gravy  may  be  put  into  the  pan, 

»)ut  lemon  juice  should  never  be 
unitted. 


To  prepare  fresh  laver,  which  is  in 
season  from  October  to  March,  soak  it 
in  two  or  three  lots  of  fresh  water,  an 
hour  in  each,  to  free  it  from  the  salt ; 
then  boil  it  in  hot  water  until  soft  and 
mucilaginous  ; it  may  then  be  finished 
off  in  any  of  the  ways  directed  for 
spinach  ; lemon  juice  always  improves 
it.  Serve  very  hot.  It  is  especially 
good  with  roast  mutton.  The  taste 
for  laver  is  an  acquired  one ; generally 
speaking,  it  is  liked  or  disliked  ex- 
tremely. Cost,  very  uncertain.  The 
purple  is  considered  superior  to  the 
green  laver. 

Leek. — This  is  highly  valued  for 
culinary  purposes.  Its  flavour  is  mild 
and  delicate.  In  Wales  the  leek  is  a 
great  favourite.  The  chief  use  of 
leeks  is  in  broth  or  soup,  but  they  are 
excellent  as  a vegetable.  Cost,  about 
2d.  to  4d.  per  bunch. 

Leeks,  Boiled.  — When  very 
young  trim  off  the  root,  the  outer 
leaves,  and  the  green  ends,  and  cut 
the  stalks  into  six-inch  lengths.  Tie 
them  in  bundles,  after  washing  them, 
put  them  into  boiling  water,  with  a 
dessertspoonful  of  salt  and  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar,  and  let  them  boil 
until  quite  tender.  Drain  them,  and 
serve  like  asparagus,  on  hot  toast, 
pouring  white  sauce  or  melted  butter 
over  them.  Time,  from  half  an  hour 
to  three-quarters.  Other  sauces  may 
bo  used  with  them.  Older  leeks  will 
take  nearly  or  quite  an  hmir  and 
a half.  They  should  be  carefully 
trimmed  down  to  where  the  green 
part  meets  the  white,  unless,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  green  is  liked,  then 
more  may  be  left  on.  The  root  must 
always  be  cut  off.  Drain  them  always 
upside  down ; the  tube-like  green 
parts  will  hold  the  water  unless  this 
is  done.  The  water  from  leeks  is  rank, 
not  suitable  for  soups. 

Leeks,  Stewed.  — After  par- 
boiling, the  leeks  can  be  stewed  in 
stock,  and  made  into  a brown  or  white 
dish  as  preferred.  Recipes  given  under 
Onions  may  be  followed.  A very  nice 
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dish  is  a white  stew  of  leeks,  with 
some  poached  eggs  and  boiled  rice ; 
toast  should  be  served  with  it. 

Lettuce. — Of  all  the  green  plants, 
perhaps  not  one  is  more  universally 
appreciated  than  the  lettuce.  There 
are  many  varieties,  but  they  may  bo 
classed  as  the  cabbage  and  the  cos. 
The  former  has  a low  head,  spreading 
out  near  the  ground,  and  the  leaves 
are  rounder  than  those  of  the  cos, 
which  are  long,  and  beautifully  crisp 
and  sweet  at  the  part  known  as  the 
heart.  In  both  sorts,  the  heart  forms 
when  the  lettuce  has  reached  per- 
fection, and  being  excluded  from  light 
and  air,  it  is  much  paler  than  the  out- 
sides. Lettuces  consist  very  largely 
of  water,  and  are  therefore  refreshing 
and  cooling ; but  for  this  reason  they 
often  produce  a good  deal  of  discomfort 
when  eaten  at  tea ; as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  watery  plants  generally  should  not 
be  eaten  at  a meal  when  liquid  of 
any  sort  is  consumed  in  more  than 
very  small  quantities.  A good  deal  of 
mineral  matter  exists  in  raw  lettuces, 
which  is  lost  when  they  are  boiled. 
When  lettuces  become  bitter,  the  stem 
is  to  be  removed.  Cost,  from  Id.  to  6d. 
each,  according  to  the  size  and  the 
season. 

Lettuce,  Boiled. — Lettuces  can 
be  treated  as  young  cabbages,  and 
served  in  just  the  same  way.  They 
take  from  twenty  minutes  upwards, 
according  to  size.  For  superior  dishes, 
the  hearts  only  are  cooked,  and  are 
considered  very  delicate.  They  may- 
be laid  on  toast,  asparagus  fashion, 
after  being  split  lengthwise. 

Lettuce,  Braised  Plainly.— 

Take  two  large  lettuces,  reserve  the 
hearts  for  salads,  and  divide  the  rest 
into  leaves.  Pack  them  closely-  in  a 
saucepan,  with  an  ounce  of  butter  at 
the  bottom,  and  another  ounce  on  the 
top  ; pour  half  a gill  of  water  over,  add 
a pinch  each  of  sugar  and  salt,  and  cook 
until  done,  from  forty  minutes  up- 
wards. Then  press  the  lettuces, 
letting  the  liquid  run  into  the  pan; 


chop  them  up,  add  a little  flour  to  the 
liquid  in  the  pan,  stir,  and  season  to 
taste  with  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon 
juice.  Return  the  lettuces,  and  mix 
the  whole  together  until  dry,  then 
press  into  the  dish  for  serving.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

Marigold  (or  Pot  Marigold).— 
This  is  a garden  plant  with  many- 
good  properties ; and  although  less  used 
in  culinary  than  medicinal  prepar- 
ations, it  is  still  employ-ed  in  many 
parts  of  the  country-  in  soups  and 
broth,  especially  mutton  broth,  to 
which  it  gives  a good  colour  and 
flavour.  When  in  full  flower,  a store 
should  be  gathered,  and  spread  out  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  then  put  by-  for  use. 
Marigold  is  said  to  promote  perspira- 
tion, and  is  made  into  tea  for  invalids. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  cooked 
spinach-fashion,  in  Germany  and 
other  countries,  and  said  to  be  very- 
good  eating ; y-oung  ones  are  the 
nicer;  but  old  leaves  are  used,  when 
freed  from  their  stalks  and  shredded. 

Marjoram. — This  plant  has  an 
agreeable  odour,  and  is  used  in  soups, 
forcemeats,  and"  other  dishes ; there 
are  several  sorts  ; that  which  is  of  use 
in  the  kitchen  is  sweet  or  knotted 
marjoram.  The  cultivated  garden 
plant  is  superior  to  the  wild.  [Mar- 
joram is  thought  by  many-  to  be  one 
of  the  nicest  herbs  for  seasoning 
sausages,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
sage. 

Mint. — With  the  culture  and  uses 
of  mint  most  people  are  familiar ; its 
pleasant  aromatic  flavour  makes  it 
generally  agreeable,  but  it  has  more 
than  this  to  recommend  it,  being 
valuable  as  a stomachic  and  anti- 
spasmodic  ; hence  its  value  with  dried 
peas  soup,  and  other  dishes  of  a similar 
kind.  Mint  forms  an  ingredient  in 
many-  drinks  ; and  is  useful  in  salads. 
A stock  of  fresh  mint  should  bo  dried 
and  powdered  for  use  in  the  winter, 
the  herb  being  so  plentiful  that  it 
costs  next  to  nothing.  Spearmint  is 
the  kind  employed  in  cookery,  and  is 
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distinct  from,  peppermint  and  hairy- 
i mint. 

Morel. — This  has  been  described 
as  a mushroom  abounding  in  little 
holes:  it  differs  much  in  its  appearance 
from  the  common  mushroom.  It  is  far 
■ commoner  in  the  south  and  middle  of 
Europe  than  here.  It  is  said  to  be  less 
difficult  to  digest  than  other  fungi,  but 
its  main  uses  are  to  flavour  gravies 
and  sauces ; it  also  makes  very  good 
ketchup.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the 
ways  given  for  Mushrooms,  but  it  has 
a more  delicate  flavour,  and  must 
not  be  overpowered  with  seasoning. 
Morels  may  be  obtained  of  Italian 
warehousemen ; they  are  sold  both 
in  the  fresh  and  dried  state.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Mushroom.  — “ When  eaten,” 

1 says  Dr.  Lankestcr,  “ this  ” (referring 
to  the  common  mushroom)  “ should  be 
fresh  gathered,  as,  after  keeping,  it 
acquires  properties  that  render  it 
liable  to  disagree ; ” and  in  its  very 
best  and  freshest  condition,  the  mush- 
room sometimes  gives  rise  to  consider- 
able suffering,  and  many  persons  have 
to  avoid  it  altogether.  Those  who 
can  digest  mushrooms  regard  them  as 
a great  delicacy  ; they  may  be  cooked 
in  various  ways,  and  give  zest  to  hosts 
of  dishes.  Unfortunately,  poisonous 
fungi  are  often  mistaken  for  the 
mushroom,  and  this  has  caused  both 
illness  and  death.  On  the  Continent 
persons  are  specially  appointed  to 
examine  all  fungi  sent  to  market — 
a very  wise  precaution.  Various  tests 
are  given  for  the  guidance  of  the 
novice : but  as  many  of  them  can  only 
be  applied  during  the  cooking  (such  as 
stirring  with  a silver  spoon  to  see  if  it 
blackens),  they  are  of  little  practical 
value  to  the  purchaser;  though  we 
think  it  seldom  that  any  but  the  real 
thing  is  to  be  bought  in  our  shops 
and  markets.  One  test  is  applicable, 
by  way  of  judging  mushrooms  from 
toadstools;  the  latter  have  a putrid 
sort  of  smell ; whereas  the  former 
have  a pleasant  odour ; and  when 
small  will  be  pink  on  the  under 


side,  or  rather  pinkish  brown,  while 
the  stalk  and  head  will  be  white. 
As  they  grow,  and  the  “buttons” 
expand  into  “ cup  ” or  “ flap  ” mush- 
rooms, the  pink  side  gets  darker,  quite 
brown,  in  fact;  but  the  dense  black 
colour  of  some  mushrooms,  exposed  for 
sale  in  back  streets  in  this  country,  is 
the  result  of  putrefaction  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  such  should  not  be  eaten.  Cost, 
from  Gd.  to  Is.  per  pound  when  in  full 
season ; they  are  expensive  earjy  in 
the  year.  In  addition  to  the  recipes 
in  this  and  the  next  chapter,  others 
are  given  in  Pastry,  Savouries,  &c.  ; 
see  Index.  Never  be  content  with 
wiping,  but  always  wash  mushrooms  ; 
buttons  should  be  rinsed  in  lemon  juice 
and  water. 

Mushrooms,  Baked.— For  this 
mode  of  cooking  the  flaps  are  best. 
It  is  a good  way,  because  the  whole  of 
the  juice  is  preserved.  Wash  and  peel 
the  mushrooms.  Put  them,  without 
the  stems,  into  a baking-dish,  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a very  little 
pounded  mace,  if  liked.  Small  bits 
of  butter  laid  over  the  top  will,  with 
the  juice  that  flows  from  them,  be  the 
only  sauce  required.  They  should  be 
served  on  a hot  dish,  with  a small 
piece  of  butter  on  each,  and  a few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  squeezed  over. 
Time,  twenty  minutes ; longer  if 
large. 

Mushrooms,  Fried.  — Small 
mushrooms  are  best  for  frying,  but 
large  ones  are  often  cooked  thus.  Peel 
and  wash  them,  and  dry  them  well. 
Cook  them  in  a frying-pan  with  a 
little  butter,  turning  them  about  well ; 
when  done,  serve  with  the  liquor  from 
the  pan  poured  over,  first  seasoning  it 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a little 
lemon  juice  ; or  the  liquor  may  bo 
poured  over  a slice  of  fried  or  toasted 
bread,  and  the  mushrooms  piled  on  the 
top.  Mushrooms  are  often  fried  in 
bacon  fat,  after  the  bacon  is  taken 
from  the  pan. 

Mushrooms,  Grilled.  — Peel 
and  prepare  them  a short  time  before- 
hand ; let  them  be  even  in  size,  then 
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soak  thorn  in  a littlo  oil  or  liquid 
butter  for  half  an  hour ; grease  the 
gridiron  with  the  superfluous  oil,  and 
lay  them  on,  brushing  them  with  oil 
now  and  then,  and  taking  care  they  do 
not  stick  to  the  bars.  Serve  hot,  with 
a sprinkling  of  salt  and  black  pepper  ; 
some  like  cayenne.  Broiled  mush- 
rooms are  the  same  thing,  except  that 
they  are  cooked  in  front  of  the  fire  in 
a Dutch  oven,  or  shallow  tin.  About 
twenty  minutes  should  be  allowed  for 
medium-sized  ones ; if  underdone 
they  are  tough ; and  when  too  much 
cooked  they  shrink  considerably.  In 
turning,  do  not  stick  a fork  in  ; use  a 
wooden  spoon  or  palette  knife. 

For  a cheaper  way  of  grilling,  grease 
the  bars  of  the  gridiron  with  dripping, 
and  just  dip  the  mushrooms  into  a 
little  warm  fat,  then  drain  and  season ; 
cook  as  above  directed. 

Mushrooms,  Powdered.— Get 

large  mushrooms,  but  remove  the 
brown  end  and  the  outside  skin,  and 
see  that  they  are  quite  free  from  grit 
and  dirt.  Put  two  pounds  or  more 
into  a stewpan  with  a large  onion,  six 
cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  some  white 
pepper,  and  salt.  Place  them  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  to  heat  gradually,  and 
draw  their  juice,  then  shake  the  pan 
over  a clear  fire  until  the  moisture  has 
dried  up ; this  must  be  done  briskly, 
or  the  mushrooms  will  get  burnt  and 
useless.  Dry  them  in  a cool  oven ; 
they  will  require  to  be  put  in  several 
times,  until  they  can  be  reduced  to  fine 
powder;  they  may  be  pounded,  then 
passed  through  a hair  sieve.  Powdered 
mushrooms  may  be  bought  in  bottles 
at  about  ninepence,  or  less ; and  as  a 
small  quantity  goes  a long  way,  it  is 
as  economical  to  buy  as  to  prepare 
them  at  home,  unless  they  can  be  had 
for  the  gathering.  It  is  necessary  to 
store  the  powder  in  small  bottles,  with 
good  corks,  and  to  wax  them  well  over. 

Mushrooms,  Puree  of.  — See 

the  recipes  for  Mushroom  Sauce  ; 
prepare  the  puree  in  the  same  way, 
but  make  it  thicker,  using  more  mush- 
rooms, and  less  stock.  Flavour  it 


delicately.  [See  also  Dressed  Vege- 
tables.) 

Mushrooms,  Stewed.— 

Various  ways  of  stewing  mushrooms 
might  be  given  ; an  American  fashion 
is  to  put  them  in  a jar  in  the  oven, 
moistening  with  pale  stock,  and  sea- 
soning with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
sometimes  lemon  juice,  and  mace,  or 
nutmeg.  When  half  done  a little 
milk  is  added,  and  a thickening  of 
flour  and  butter.  As  soon  as  done, 
they  are  served  plainly,  or  on  toast. 

Another  way. — If  flap  mushrooms 
are  used,  the  stock  may  be  dark,  but 
it  should  not  be  highly  flavoured  with 
other  vegetables ; if  large,  break  the 
mushrooms  up,  and  after  cooking  them 
gently,  with  seasoning  to  taste,  add 
roux  to  make  the  gravy  as  thick  as 
cream,  and  serve  as  above  directed. 

A morsel  of  onion  is  sometimes 
added,  or  a little  bunch  of  herbs,  but 
the  mushroom  flavour  must  not  be 
destroyed.  Browned  flour  does  instead 
of  roux  for  plain  stews. 

Mushrooms,  Stewed  in  But- 
ter.— Take  a pint  and  a half  of 
button  mushrooms ; cleanse  them,  and 
put  them  in  an  enamelled  stewpan 
with  three  ounces  of  butter,  first 
melted  and  allowed  to  brown  a little. 
Stir  them  gently,  and  shake  over  a 
moderate  fire  for  the  butter  to  cling 
well  to  the  mushrooms.  Then  add  a 
very  littl*  powdered  mace  or  nutmeg, 
and  some  salt,  white  pepper,  and 
cayenne.  Cover,  and  cook  until  done, 
when  they  will  be  found  excellent  as  a 
breakfast  or  luncheon  dish.  They 
may  be  served  on  toast,  or  with  a 
garnish  of  croutons.  They  may  be 
eaten  cold,  and  the  butter  from  them 
will  be  useful  for  forcemeats. 

Thus  prepared,  they  may  be  kept 
some  time  if  put  in  small  pots,  and 
covered  with  clarified  butter.  They 
can  be  used  up  as  required.  When 
plentiful,  they  are  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  preserving  thus. 

Mushrooms,  Tinned.  — ^ 0 

have  seen  it  stated  that  tinned  mush- 
rooms answer  every  purpose  of  fresh 
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ones.  With  this  we  do  not  agree  ; as 
they  cannot  he  grilled,  fried,  &c.,  so 
as  to  resemble  either  in  form,  flavour, 

: or  aroma,  the  fresh  article.  But  they 
■ are,  for  all  that,  very  useful,  as  the 
mushrooms  themselves  are  quickly  re- 
heated, and  may  he  served  in  white 
sauce,  or  used  for  garnishing  purposes, 
or  they  can  be  chopped  up  and  sieved, 
and  used  for  forcemeats,  &c.  ; and  for 
the  latter  purpose  they  are  particularly 
useful  when  fresh  mushrooms  are 
scarce  and  dear.  The  liquor,  too,  is 
excellent  for  adding  to  the  gravy  of  a 
piece  of  braised  meat,  and  for  sauces 
and  gravies  generally.  Like  all  goods 
of  the  class,  they  must  not  he  left  in 
the  tin  after  it  is  opened  ; then,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there 
is  little,  if  any,  danger  attending  their 
use ; and  purchasers  may  rest  assured 
that  they  are  getting  mushrooms,  and 
not  toadstools ; because  in  the  districts 
| where  they  are  tinned  for  export,  only 
properly  grown  mushrooms  are  used  in 
the  trade.  Cost,  from  6d.  or  Sd.  per 
tin  upwards.  Mushrooms  may  also  be 
bought  in  bottles ; these  are  to  bo 
1 preferred  to  the  tinned  ones. 


Mustard  and  Cress.  — Since 
these  are  generally  eaten  together, 
they  may  be  described  together,  al- 
though almost  everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  tiny  green  leaves  of  this 
popular  salad.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
upon  any  moist  surface,  and  in  addition 
to  t.hs  uses  of  these  plants  for  salads, 
they  are  so  wholesome,  that  their 
amalgamation  with  parsley  and  other 
herbs,  commonly  added  to  broth  and 
soup,  is  much  to  be  recommended.  If 
thrown  into  either  a minute  before 
serving,  they  impart  an  agreeable 
flavour  ; or  a small  quantity  might  be 
added  to  purees  of  various  sorts,  to 
give  pungency.  Their  value  as  gar- 
nish is  well  known  ; they  give  a cool, 
appetising  appearance  to  cold  meats. 


Nasturtium.— Indian  Cress  is 
!(  another  name  for  this  elegant  plant. 

1 The  flowers  are  used  as  garnish  for 
t salads  and  other  dishes ; the  young 
v leaves  are  also  employed  in  salads. 


The  seeds  are  pickled,  and  may  be  used 
as  substitutes  for  capers.  {See  recipes 
under  Salads,  Seasonings,  Pickles, 
and  Sandwiches.)  Cost,  uncertain, 
being  seldom  sold  in  the  manner  of 
ordinary  salad  plants  and  herbs. 

Nettles.— The  common  nettlo  is 
one  of  a tribe  of  plants  that  includes 
the  hop,  fig,  and  others  used  as  food. 
In  many  country  places  nettles  are 
eaten  freely  in  the  spring,  as  they  are 
valued  as  a blood  purifier  ; they  are  so 
wholesome  as  to  be  almost  medicinal 
in  their  properties  ; and  deserve  to  bo 
much  better  known  and  more  gener- 
ally consumed.  The  young,  light, 
green  leaves  only  are  the  parts  to  bo 
eaten  ; if  old,  coarse  leaves  are  cooked, 
the  dish  will  be  voted  not  worth  the 
trouble.  To  prepare  them,  cut  the 
leaves  off  with  scissors,  or  put  gloves 
on  and  pick  them  off ; wash  them  as 
carefully  as  spinach,  and  boil  in  plenty 
of  water,  salted  as  usual.  Some  advise 
two  waters,  with  a pinch  of  soda  in  the 
second;  but  this  is  only  necessary 
when  past  their  prime.  They  will 
take  about  twenty  minutes  to  cook, 
and  may  be  served  plainly,  or  receive 
any  of  the  additions  given  for  Spinach. 
In  taking  them  from  the  rinsing  water 
ready  for  the  boiling  pot,  by  using  a 
spoon  or  vegetable  slice,  there  is  no 
fear  of  stinging;  and  while  washing 
them,  a wooden  spoon  or  stick  should 
be  used  to  stir  them.  Cost,  uncertain, 
being  seldom  sold. 

Those  who  may  make  trial  of 
nettles  plainly  cooked,  and  find  them 
palatable,  are  advised  to  try  them  in 
the  form  of  purees  of  the  better  class, 
as  they  quite  merit  the  slightly  in- 
creased. cost. 

Oils  and  Fats,  Vegetable.— 

By  the  term  fats,  we  include  all  those 
that  are  semi-solid  and  such  as  are  of 
firm,  butter-like  consistence.  Tho  en- 
tire group  is  now  very  largely  employed 
for  culinary  purposes,  especially  by  the 
class  of  vegetarians  who  refrain  from 
the  use  of  butter  on  principle.  As  a sub- 
stitute for  the  latter,  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  a better  substitute  than  cocoa-nut 
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butter,  and  it  costs  but  about  7d.  per 
pound.  A preparation  sold  as  “ vege- 
table butter,”  and  which  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  fats,  is  also  satisfactory ; 
there  are  two  forms  of  this — a solid 
and  a liquid ; or,  as  we  ought  to  say, 
a semi-solid,  to  bo  strictly  correct, 
the  thinner  kind  being  like  thick  oil 
in  appearance.  The  first  is  used  for 
pastry  and  cakes ; the  second  for  frying, 
and  for  dressings  for  vegetables  and 
salads. 

Of  the  oils  that  may  be  regarded  as 
substitutes  for  olive  oil,  those  of  the 
walnut,  poppy,  palm,  and  cotton  seed 
may  be  mentioned.  Walnut  oil  is 
largely  consumed  in  France,  and  many 
consider  that  the  finest  sorts  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  inferior  olive  oil. 
Cotton  seed  is  wholesome ; but  it  has 
a drawback  in  smelling  strongly  when 
heated.  An  oil  sold  as  “ vegetable 
oil  ” is  a compound  of  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  guaranteed  purity;  the  oils 
we  have  named,  with  others,  enter  into 
it.  The  average  cost  of  a good  oil  of 
this  sort  may  be  calculated  at  from 
4s.  fid.  to  6s.  fid.  per  gallon,  or  less  if 
several  gallons  are  bought  at  once. 
The  very  best  should  be  bought  for 
cakes  and  pastry  and  for  the  frying  of 
delicate  sweets  ; also  for  salads.  The 
cheaper  kinds  will  answer  for  some 
purposes  ; but  the  difference  in  cost  is 
but  trifling,  and  better  results  will 
follow  the  use  of  the  best  brands.  In 
all  our  recipes  for  strictly  vegetarian 
dishes,  when  no  special  mention  is 
made  of  any  oil  or  fat,  either  of  the 
articles  now  under  discussion  may  be 
used.  These  products  can  be  had  from 
dealers  in  vegetarian  specialities  in 
London  and  most  large  towns.  It  is 
important  that  the  goods  he  fresh,  and 
for  this  reason  a firm  that  does  a large 
trade  and  whose  stock  is  being  con- 
stantly renewed  should  be  applied  to 
for  them. 

For  olive  oil,  see  the  chapter  on 
Salads. 

Okra  (or  Gumbo).— This  is  a 
favourite  in  the  East  and  West  Indies; 
it  enters  largely  into  tbp  composition 


of  many  dishes  of  the  class  known  as 
“ popper  pot.”  It  is  now  to  be  had  in 
this  country  in  tins.  Okra  is  the  fruit 
of  a plant ; it  is  greenish  in  colour,  and 
contains  seeds  not  unlike  pearl  barley 
in  appearance ; it  is  cut  up  into  pieces  j 
before  canning.  By  some  it  is  disliked 
on  account  of  its  viscidity  and  peculiar 
flavour;  others  regard  it  as  a great 
delicacy.  To  serve  this  as  a vege- 
table, turn  the  contents  of  a tin  into  a 
lined  saucepan  ; add  a little  seasoning,  ; 
and  boil.  Those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  okra,  will  like  it  bettor  if  a little 
thickened  stock  or  gravy  be  added ; 
but  when  the  palate  has  become 
“seasoned,”  such  additions  are  gener- 
ally voted  a mistake.  A slight  flavour 
of  tomatoes  is  considered  a great  im- 
provement by  some  persons  ; the  pulp 
of  the  fresh  fruit,  or  some  conserve  or 
catsup,  may  be  used  according  to  taste. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  tin. 

Okra  and  Tomatoes.— A mix- 
ture of  these  fruits  is  to  be  had  in 
tins  ; they  only  need  heating  as  directed 
for  okra.  Cost,  about  9d.  to  Is.  3d., 
according  to  size,  from  a pint  to  nearly 
a quart ; the  smaller  tins  are  the  more 
readily  obtainable. 

Olives. — These  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  this  country  in  the  preserved 
state ; they  are  sent  from  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  The  Italian  olives 
are  much  esteemed  for  dessert,  or 
handing  between  the  courses  as  a whet 
to  the  appetite,  and  to  clear  the  palate. 
French  olives  are  small,  and  a dark 
green.  Spanish  are  larger,  and 
yellowish  green  in  colour.  Olives  are 
largely  used  for  garnishing,  and  for 
all  sorts  of  savoury  dishes,  salads,  &c. ; 
they  are  also  added  to  various  meats,  as 
described  in  some  of  our  recipes ; and 
to  sauce.  ( See  Olive  Sauce,  in  Hot 
Sauces.)  If  too  salt  for  any  purpose, 
they  may  be  soaked  in  cold  water  ; or, 
for  gravies,  &c.,  they  can  be  blanched, 
by  putting  into  cold  water  and  bring- 
ing to  the  boil.  The  fruit  must  always 
be  kept  covered  in  the  bottle ; if  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  will  spoil.  To  turn 
or  stone  an  olive,  pass  a knife  in  a 
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slanting  direction  into  it  until  the  edge 
touches  the  stone ; then  cut  round  the 
stone,  keeping  the  knife  close  against 
it.  The  stone  will  come  out  clean, 
and  the  olive  resume  its  shape.  This 
should  he  done,  whether  for  stewing  in 
gravy,  or  for  stuffing  (or  farcing)  for 
salads  and  savoury  dishes,  as  described 
in  our  recipes,  for  which  see  Index. 
Olives  may  he  bought  ready  stuffed; 
they  are  called  Olives  Farcies.  They 
cost  from  Is.  6d.  per  bottle  upwards. 
Plain  olives  may  be  bought  from  6d. 
or  less  for  a small  bottle. 

Olive  Oil. — {See  Salads.) 

Onion. — This  well-known  vege- 
table may  be  regarded  either  as  a 
condiment  or  as  an  article  of  real 
nourishment.  By  boiling  it  is  de- 
prived of  much  of  its  pungent,  volatile 
oil,  and  becomes  agreeable,  mild,  and 
nutritious.  It  is  not  so  wholesome 
either  fried  or  roasted.  There  is  no 
vegetable  about  which  there  is  so 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  Generally 
speaking,  a slight  flavouring  of  onion 
is  an  improvement  to  the  majority  of 
made  dishes,  but  it  should  not  be  too 
strong.  The  smell  which  arises  from 
the  esculent  during  cooking,  and  the 
unpleasant  odour  it  imparts  to  the 
breath  of  those  who  partake  of  it,  are 
the  principal  objections  which  are 
urged  against  it.  The  latter  may  bo 
partially  remedied  by  eating  a little 
raw  parsley  after  it.  When  onions 
are  used  for  stuffing,  the  unpleasant 
properties  belonging  to  them  would  be 
considerably  lessened  if  a lemon,  freed 
from  the  outer  rind,  but  covered  as 
thickly  as  possible  with  the  white 
skin,  were  put  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  thrown  away  when  the  dish  is 
ready  for  the  table.  Onions  may  be 
rendered  much  milder  if  two  or  three 
waters  are  used  in  boiling  them. 
Spanish  onions  are  not  so  strong  as 
English  ones,  and  are  generally  con- 
sidered superior  in  flavour.  The 
largest  are  the  best.  Onions,  as  well 
as  garlic,  shalots,  chives,  and  leeks, 
contain  a principle  called  allyle,  to 
which  they  owe  their  peculiar  flavour. 


When  young,  the  onion  is  eaten  raw, 
pickled,  and  served  in  other  ways. 
The  onion  contains  a good  deal  of 
nourishment,  and  is  said  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  stomach  when  eaten 
raw,  if  it  can  bo  digested;  but  it  is 
found  to  produce  unpleasant  symptoms 
in  some  instances,  though  it  seldom 
gives  trouble  when  cooked.  It  is  an 
excellent  restorative,  and  in  cases  of 
restlessness  a supper  of  cooked  onions 
will  often  produce  a night’s  sleep. 
Cost,  about  Id.  or  l|d.  per  pound  on 
an  average.*  {See  Index  for  various 
recipes.) 

Onions,  Bakecl.— For  serving 
with  roast  mutton,  use  medium-sized 
onions ; peel,  and  boil  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  throw  them 
in  cold  water  for  a short  time ; dry 

them,  and  slice  them  evenly ; lay  them 
in  a single  layer  in  a greased  baking- 
tin,  and  brush  the  top  side  over  with 
butter  or  clarified  fat ; baste  now  and 

then,  and  cook  until  brown  and  tender. 
Drain,  and  serve  hot,  with  a dust  of 
cayenne  over  if  approved ; small 
onions  may  bo  parboiled  and  baked 
whole. 

Onions,  Baked  in  Paper.— 

Spanish  onions,  unpeeled,  are  best  for 
this  dish ; choose  medium-sized  ones, 
and  boil  them  until  about  half  done ; 
then  put  each  into  a piece  of  greased 
paper,  and  bake  slowly  until  done ; 
they  will  take  two  hours  or  more 
altogether.  Remove  the  skins,  and 
serve  hot,  with  any  sauce  or  gravy  if 
for  a separate  course  ; but  they  are 
delicious  with  roast  or  stewed  meat; 
the  flavour  by  this  method  being  so 
well  preserved.  They  may  be  steamed 
after  peeling,  then  finished  off  as  above. 

Onions,  Baked  in  Saucers. — 

A very  nice  way  of  cooking-  onions,  is 
to  take  some  Spanish  ones,  and  put 
them  separately  into  tin  saucers  (a 
sort  of  deep  patty  pan,  saucer  shaped), 
with  a bit  of  butter;  the  onions  are  to 
be  peeled,  and  if  cooked  gently,  with 
occasional  basting,  they  should  be  pale 

* Voting  onions  and  pickling  onions  are 
sold  by  the  bunch,  and  by  measure, 
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brown  at  the  finish  ; they  will  take 
from  two  to  three  hours,  unless  par- 
boiled, when  tlioy  will  take  less  time, 
but  the  flavour  will  be  milder ; this,  to 
many,  is  an  advantage. 

Onions,  Boiled. — Peel  and  cut 
them  twice  across  at  the  root  end ; 
pour  boiling  water  over  in  a basin, 
cover,  and  strain  in  a few  minutes ; 
this  is  called  scalding,  by  means  of 
which  a good  deal  of  the  strong  flavour 
is  got  rid  of.  Put  them  in  boiling 
water,  plenty  of  it,  with  a teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  the  quart,  and  a pinch  of 
sugar  for  English  onions  ; cook  until 
tender,  and  if  wanted  very  mild  for 
sauce,  &c.,  change  the  water  when 
they  are  half  done.  Persons  who 
enjoy  the  full  flavour  of  the  vegetable 
need  not  scald  them,  or  change  the 
water.  Time,  according  to  size  and 
kind ; from  one  to  two  hours  on  an 
average ; very  large  ones  will  take 
nearly  three  hours  ; small  button  onions 
are  nice  boiled ; they  will  take  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  only. 

Onions,  Boiled,  for  Superior 
Dishes. — Onions  that  are  to  be  used 
in  high-class  sauces,  or  purees,  when 
colour  is  an  object,  as  well  as  mild 
flavour,  should  be  treated  as  follows  : 
— After  peeling  and  washing,  put 
them  on  to  boil  with  cold  water  to 
cover,  and  a pinch  of  salt ; when  it 
boils,  strain,  and  wash  the  onions  in 
fresh  cold  water  ; leave  them  in  a large 
basin  of  cold  water  for  a short  time, 
then  cook  them  as  above,  changing  the 
water  once.  If  English  onions,  only 
the  mild  varieties  must  be  used;  not 
old,  coarse  onions ; and  if  milk  is  used 
in  place  of  the  second  water  they  will 
be  much  nicer. 

Onions,  Browned.— Take  small 
onions,  and  boil  them  until  almost 
done ; drain  them,  and  take  the  outer 
skins  off  ; then  put  them  in  a saute  or 
frying-pan,  with  just  enough  hot  fat 
to  keep  them  from  burning;  add  a 
pinch  of  sugar,  and  turn  the  onions 
about  until  lightly  browned  all  over. 
Use  for  garnishing  a roast  or  stew,  or 
sorve  with  steaks,  chops,  &c. 


Onions,  Fried.— Do  not  attempt 
to  fry  very  old,  strong  onions,  because, 
in  order  to  make  them  palatable,  they 
would  need  parboiling,  then  they  do 
not  brown  so  well.  Take  young 
onions,  peel  and  slice  them.thinly,  and 
put  them  in  a frying-pan  with  hot  fat 
to  keep  them  from  burning;  do  not 
add  salt ; turn  them  about  until  tender 
and  brown  ; the  time  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  age  and  thickness  of  the  slices. 
After  putting  them  in  the  fat,  in  a 
minute  draw  the  pan  back  for  a little, 
that  they  may  cook ; then  give  greater 
heat  again  towards  the  end  to  brown 
up  well.  Or  put  the  sliced  onions  in 
the  pan,  and  cover  for  a time  that  they 
may  cook,  then  uncover  and  pour  off  a 
little  of  the  fat ; turn  them  about  until 
well  browned.  In  slicing,  cut  across, 
that  tho  slices  may  form  rings ; if  cut 
lengthwise,  from  crown  to  root,  they 
remain  intact. 

Onions,  Stewed,  Brown.— 

Required : onions,  stock,  seasoning, 
fat,  and  thickening.  Cost,  about  2d. 
per  pound. 

Peel  the  onions,  about  the  size  of 
a small  orange  is  convenient  if  to  be 
cooked  whole ; put  them  in  a single 
layer  in  a saucepan  with  an  ounce  or 
two  of  clarified  fat,  or  other  frying 
medium,  and  turn  them  about  until 
lightly  browned.  If  Spanish  onions, 
be  careful  not  to  cut  the  tops  too 
short,  or  the  bulb  will  fall  to  pieces  in 
stowing  ; sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a pinch  of  sugar ; pour  off  the  fat 
after  browning,  and  add  a little  stock, 
No.  1 or  2,  and  cook  until  done.  A 
short  time  before  they  are  taken  up, 
thicken  a little  with  browned  flour,  or 
roux,  and  season  to  taste ; to  some 
tastes  vinegar  is  an  improvement. 
With  a dish  of  rice  cooked  in  a savoury 
manner,  onions  so  prepared  are  very 
enjoyable.  Time,  about  an  hour  and 
a half. 

Onions,  Stewed,  White.— Re- 
quired : onions,  stock,  milk,  flour, 
butter,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  2d. 
per  pound. 

In  place  of  the  stock  given  above, 
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use  that  from  any  white  meat,  and  do 
not  brown  the  onions  at  first,  but 
| sweat  them  in  a little  butter.  When 
I almost  done,  thicken  with  flour  mixed 
' with  milk,  to  make  the  sauce  of 
i the  consistence  of  ordinary  melted 
I butter ; or  it  can  be  made  thicker  if 
the  onions  are  served  on  toast.  A 
little  grated  cheese  is  sometimes  liked 
with  stewed  onions. 

Another  way.  — Boil  some  small 
onions  until  almost  done,  then  put 
; them  in  a saucepan  with  Bice  Sauce 
i to  cover ; stew  softly  for  a few  minutes 
and  serve  hot.  Many  other  com- 
binations will  be  found  equally  satis- 
factory. 

Parsley. — The  foliage  of  parsley 
is  of  use  for  flavouring  soups,  &c., 
besides  which  it  is  nutritious  and 
stimulating,  a quality  which  it  seems 
i to  derive  from  an  essential  oil  present 
in  every  part  of  the  plant.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  parsley  in  use. 
Plain-leaved  parsley  used  to  be  the 
only  sort  employed  in  cooking.  It  is 
not  much  cultivated  now,  however,  the 
curled  varieties  being  much  more 
1 elegant;  besides — and  this  is  a good 
: reason  for  avoiding  it — it  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  a poisonous 
i British  weed,  fool’s  parsley.  It  is 
well  to  Irnow  that  the  leaves  of 
fool’s  parsley  are  of  a darker  hue 
; than  the  genuine  article,  and  that 
when  bruised  they  emit  a very  un- 
pleasant odour.  When  in  flower,  fool’s 
i parsley  may  also  be  distinguished  by 
I what  is  popularly  termed  its  head. 

Curl-leaved  parsley,  both  for  flavour 
1 and  appearance  as  a garnish,  is  the 
li  best  sort  of  parsley.  Naples  parsley, 

• or  celery  parsley,  is  used  in  place 
of  celery.  It  is  a variety  between 
v.  parsley  and  celery.  Hamburg  parsley 
is  cultivated  for  its  roots.  These 
a grow  as  large  as  small  parsnips. 
I When  boiled  they  are  very  tender, 

> ^nd  agreeable  to  the  taste,  besides 
i being  very  wholesome.  They  are 
' used  in  soup  or  broth,  or  eaten  with 
® meat.  Parsley  is  sometimes  very 
scarce  and  dear,  and  it  is  well  to  bear 


in  mind  that  the  stalks  need  never  be 
thrown  away ; they  can  always  be 
used  in  some  way  or  other  for  flavour- 
ing purposes.  'To  keep  parsley  fresh 
for  table,  the  stalks  only  should  be 
put  into  water;  if  the  leaves  are 
immersed,  they  soon  decay  and  smell 
unpleasantly.  A good  imitation, 
when  parsley  is  not  to  be  had,  is  to 
boil  a bit  of  the  seed  (tied  in  muslin) 
in  the  water  for  sauce,  stews,  &c.,  for 
a few  minutes ; a bit  of  spinach  or 
other  green  stuff,  boiled  and  chopped, 
will  give  the  appearance  of  parsley. 

Parsley,  Dried,  for  Winter 
Use.-  Pick  the  nicest  and  greenest 
sprigs  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Wash 
them  well,  and  throw'  them  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water  slightly 
salted.  Let  them  boil  for  one  minute, 
then  take  them  out,  drain  and  dry 
them  before  the  fire  as  quickly  as 
possible,  put  them  in  a tin  box,  and 
store  them  in  a dry  place.  Before 
using  the  parsley,  soak  it  in  warm 
water  for  a few  minutes  to  freshen  it. 

Parsley,  Dried,  and  Pow- 
dered.— After  washing  the  sprigs, 
and  picking  them  from  their  stalks, 
dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  put  them  in 
a single  layer  in  a warm  place  to  dry  ; 
the  plate  rack,  or  a corner  of  the 
range,  or  the  oven ; the  quicker  the 
drying  process  the  nicer  will  be  the 
colour.  Have  read}'  some  dry,  wide- 
necked bottles ; rub  the  parsley  to- 
gether to  powder  it,  and  pass  it 
through  a fine  sieve,  that  it  may  be 
uniformly  fine.  Store  for  use  after 
corking  the  bottles  well.  All  the 
coarse  that  does  not  go  through  can 
be  kept  for  flavouring;  the  fine  is 
useful  for  stuffing,  and  other  purposes. 
People  who  have  no  garden  will  find 
it  as  cheap  to  buy  the  parsley  ready 
prepared  as  to  buy  it  and  pow’der 
it  at  home. 

Parsley,  Pried  for  Garnish- 
ing.— Pick  the  parsley  into  sprigs, 
large  or  small,  as  required.  Dry  them, 
after  washing  thoroughly,  oither  in  a 
cloth  or  vegetable  basket;  if  a cloth, 
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take  up  the  opposite  corners,  and  pass 
the  parsley  backwai’ds  and  forwards; 
or  gather  up  the  folds  to  form  a loose 
hag,  and  swing  it  about.  If  a basket 
be  used,  it  must  be  shaken  well ; a 
cloth  is  also  wanted  for  the  final 
draining.  The  fat  must  be  in  readi- 
ness, and  very  hot ; the  parsley  should 
crisp  at  once,  but  not  turn  brown, 
therefore  it  must  not  be  left  a second 
after  it  is  crisp.  Drain  it  before  the 
fire  on  a sheet  of  kitchen  paper.  Nice 
clean  fat  should  be  used,  not  that 
which  has  been  long  in  use. 

Parsley  Sauce.— See  Sauces. 

Parsley,  to  "Wash  and  Chop. 

- — Parsley  is  often  very  gritty ; it 
should  be  put  first  of  all  into  plenty  of 
tepid  water  and  stirred  about  with  the 
hand ; the  sprigs  should  bo  small,  and 
freed  from  their  stalks.  Then  wash 
it  in  cold  water,  several  times  renewed, 
or  leave  the  parsley  in  a sieve  or 
colander  under  a running  tap ; the 
washing,  which  needs  to  be  very 
thorough,  is  often  exceedingly  im- 
perfecC  When  the  water  runs  off 
clean,  squeeze  the  parsley  in  the  corner 
of  a clean  cloth  (twisting  in  contrary 
directions,  like  clothes  are  wrung), 
then  chop  it  finely.  The  drier  it  is 
wrung  the  better  it  will  chop  ; and  by 
using  a sharp  knife,  and  keeping  the 
parsley  concentrated  in  a little  pile, 
instead  of  spreading  it  all  over  the 
board,  the  operation  is  soon  per- 
formed. 

Parsnip.— This  is  a native  of 
Britain.  It  contains  a good  deal  of 
sugar  and  woody  fibre,  and.  by  many 
is  disliked  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
sweetness  and  texture.  It  is  a very 
frequent  accompaniment  to  salt  fish  or 
salt  beef.  The  common  parsnip  is  a 
cultivated  variety  of  the  wild  parsnip. 
The  roots  are  used  for  making  a 
fermented  liquor  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  parsnip  wine  is  a favourite 
almost  everywhere.  Parsnips  resemble 
carrots,  and  may  be  cooked  in  the 
same  ways,  but  they  take  less  time ; 
they  are  used  in  the  winter  for  the 


most  part,  and  are  improved  by  frost. 
Cost,  about  the  same  as  carrots. 

In  many  recipes  throughout  this 
work,  parsnips  may  be  added  to  the 
other  ingredients,  when  it  is  known 
that  they  are  not  disliked;  but  they 
should  always  be  very  sparingly  used, 
unless  they  are  really  liked,  as  many 
persons  would  reject  any  dish  into 
which  they  entered.  The  stringy 
portion  should  always  be  taken  from 
the  thin  end,  however  parsnips  are  to 
be  dressed. 

In  the  following  recipe  for  boiled 
parsnips,  we  have  given  the  usual 
method ; but  when  very  old,  they 
are  better  cooked  by  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  starting  ; 
it  may  be  warm  or  tepid  only. 

Parsnips,  Boiled.— Wash  and 
peel  the  parsnips  if  old ; if  young, 
scrape  them  only,  and  remove  the  peel 
with  a cloth  when  done.  Take  off  a 
little  slice  from  the  root  end,  and  cut 
them  through  twice,  if  large ; once,  if 
small.  Boil  them  precisely  as  directed 
for  Carrots  until  tender  enough  for  a 
skewer  to  pierce  them  easily.  After 
draining,  serve  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  water  must  be  skimmed 
well,  and  all  blemishes  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  parsnips ; these  pre- 
cautions will  make  a difference  to  both 
flavour  and  appearance.  Time  varies 
considerably ; young  ones  may  be  done 
in  half  an  hour ; old  ones  may  take  an 
hour  and  a half.  Some  prefer  to  cut 
the  parsnips  in  two,  and  boil  the  thin 
end  as  it  is,  and  cut  the  root  end  into 
halves  or  quarters ; this  facilitates  the 
cooking.  Those  who  are  partial  to 
the  flavour,  may  use  the  water,  with 
other  vegetable  stock,  for  soups  or 
other  dishes  ; if  mixed  with  the  water 
from  rice,  macaroni,  haricots,  &e.,  it 
is  freed  from  its  sweetness,  and  made 
palatable. 

Parsnips,  Browned.  — These 
will  be  relished  by  some  who  do  not 
like  boiled  parsnips.  After  cooking  as 
above  until  almost  done,  they  should 
be  drained  and  dried,  then  floured,  and 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
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browned  up  in  the  dripping-pan  in  the 
oven,  or  before  the  tire,  under  the 
joint  they  are  to  accompany.  Some 
should  be  put  on  the  dish  with  the 
joint ; the  rest  served  in  a vegetable 
dish. 

Parsnips  and  Potatoes. — This 
is  a favourite  dish  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland.  Mashed  potatoes  and 
chopped  or  mashed  parsnips  are  just 
beaten  together  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a little  butter  or  dripping,  then 
stirred  over  the  fire  for  a minute,  and 
served  hot  in  a vegetable  dish  ; or  they 
can  be  pressed  into  a dripping-tin, 
browned  up  before  the  fire,  and  cut  in 
squares  like  Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Peas. — The  pea  has  been  cultivated 
as  a culinary  vegetable  from  a very 
early  period.  Either  as  a horticultural 
or  as  an  agricultural  product  the  pea 
is  of  great  importance.  In  a green 
state  the  seeds  are  held  to  be  one  of 
our  most  esteemed  vegetables,  when 
boiled ; when  ripe  they  are  much  used 
in  forming  a favourite  and  nutritious 
soup.  The  choicest  kinds  are  grown 
in  gardens  to  be  eaten  green,  but 
vast  quantities  are  also  cultivated  in 
the  fields,  and  allowed  to  ripen  for 
drying.  Grey  peas  are  coarse  in 

flavour,  and  are  used  solely  as  food  for 
horses  and  cattle.  Peas  are  sown  in 
the  garden  at  different  periods,  so  that 
they  may  be  fit  for  gathering  in  suc- 
cession. They  are  usually  divided 

into  early  and  late  peas;  the  former, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  great 
luxuries  of  the  beginning  of  summer, 
are  often  forced  on  hot-beds.  The  peas, 
however,  which  are  best  in  quality 
are  those  which  have  been  brought 
to  maturity  by  the  natural  heat  of 
summer.  Peas  vary  much  in  price; 
the  best  garden  ones  are  sold  often  at 
from  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound  (unshelled); 
or  by  the  peck  in  other  places,  from 
Is.  to  2s.  being  average  prices.  Field 
peas  and  garden  peas,  when  past  their 
best,  may  often  be  got  for  6d.  per 
peck ; and  when  too  old  for  table,  will 
make  good  soup.  Peas  are  often  ex- 
posed for  sale  ready  shelled : they  are 


certainly  easy  to  carry  home,  and  may 
be  a boon  to  some  very  busy  people ; 
but  it  is  questionable  if  these  advan- 
tages will  make  up  for  the^  probable 
toughness  and  loss  of  flavour,  con- 
sequent upon  their  exposure  to  air 
and  sun. 

Besides  the  recipes  that  follow  in 
the  present  chapter,  and  under 
Dressed  Vegetables  ( see  Index), 
peas  enter  into  a great  number  of 
dishes  in  this  work.  For  dishes  of 
dried  peas,  see  recipes  under  Pulse  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

Peas,  to  Bottle. — Gather  the 
peas  on  a hot  day,  and  shell  them  out- 
of-doors  in  the  sun ; spread  out  on 
sheets  of  paper,  and  leave  for  a few 
hours ; put  them  into  dry  bottles,  and 
shake  them  down  well ; set  them  in  a 
pot  of  water,  and  bring  to  the  boil 
over  a gentle  fire  (wrap  each  bottle  in 
rag  or  hay  wisps),  and  let  the  water 
reach  to  the  necks.  Keep  the  water 
simmering  until  the  peas  look  tender, 
then  fill  the  bottles  with  boiling 
water,  salted  as  for  fresh  peas.  Pour 
a spoonful  of  pure  salad  oil,  or  melted 
suet,  in  the  neck  of  each,  and  fix  in 
the  corks  securely.  Have  ready  some 
bottling  wax,  melted ; take  each  bottle 
in  the  hand  with  a cloth,  and  wipe  the 
necks  dry,  or  the  wax  will  not  stick ; 
then  dip  the  corked  end  in  the  wax, 
to  get  a good  coating  all  over  the  cork 
and  neck  of  the  bottle.  Take  the  pot 
from  the  fire,  pour  off  some  of  the 
water,  and  set  the  bottles  back  in  it 
until  the  water  is  cold ; then  take 
them  out,  wipe  carefully,  and  set  aside 
in  a dry  place. 

In  taking  the  bottles  from  the  pot 
for  waxing,  remove  them  one  by  one, 
and  set  them  on  something  warm, 
until  they  are  ready  to  go  back  into 
the  water  : if  put  on  a stone  floor  or  a 
sink,  they  would  crack ; an  old  tray  or 
baking-sheet,  set  on  a cool  corner  of 
the  cooking-range,  is  the  best  thing  to 
use.  When  first  put  in  the  water,  the 
necks  should  be  only  lightly  covered 
or  corked ; but  it  is  essential  that 
fresh,  new  corks  be  used  for  the  final 
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sealing.  Peas  thus  preserved  must 
he  opened  before  being  re-heated  for 
table,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  tho 
oil  from  them;  they  should  then  be 
turned  into  a saucepan  with  the  liquor 
from  the  bottle. 

Another  way. — Proceed  as  directed 
above,  until  the  peas  are  soft ; then, 
instead  of  putting  in  water,  take  some 
of  the  bottles,  and  fill  up  all  the  rest, 
shaking  them  down  a3  full  as  possible; 
put  a good  pinch  of  salt  in  each,  and 
cover  with  bladder,  or  wax  them  as 
above ; let  them  cool  in  the  same  way, 
and  dry  each  bottle  very  thoroughly ; 
then  wrap  in  brown  paper,  or  stack 
them  upright  in  a box  of  bran  or  saw- 
dust. 

Another  way.  — This  is  an  old 
method,  and  said  to  be  a good  one. 
Fill  dry,  wide-necked  bottles  with 
young,  freshly-shelled  peas ; after 
shelling,  they  should  be  rubbed  with 
a dry  cloth ; let  them  be  as  close  as 
possible ; the  bottles  should  be  shaken 
several  times.  Vld  nothing  to  them  ; 
just  tie  do a witu- bladder,  then  bury 
them  in  a dry  part  of  the  garden  until 
required.  Cook  them  just  as  fresh 
peas,  in  any  way  required,  but  allow 
extra  time,  and  add  butter.  We  have 
seen  this  plan  recommended  for  peas 
that  have  been  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in 
a cool  oven,  and  think  that  thus 
treated,  they  would  be  the  more  likely 
to  keep. 

Peas,  Green,  Boiled.— To  be 

eaten  in  perfection,  peas  must  be 
young  and  freshly  gathered,  and 
shelled  just  before  they  are  cooked. 
Rinse  them  in  cold  water,  then  drain, 
and  put  them  on  to  boil  in  plenty  of 
water,  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt  to 
the  half-gallon.  It  should  boil  and  be 
well  skimmed  before  the  peas  are  put 
in.  The  lid  should  be  kept  off  all  the 
time,  and  the  peas  kept  at  a steady 
boil  with  an  occasional  skim.  If  there 
is  great  inequality  in  the  size,  the  peas 
should  be  “sized”  as  much  as  possible, 
that  the  largest  may  go  in  first.  If 
mint  is  known  to  be  liked,  tie  a little 
bunch  up,  and  boil  it  with  the  peas, 


taking  care  to  wash  it.  By  some  a 
slight  flavour  only  is  liked,  then  just 
a sprig  should  bo  put  in  a few  minutes 
before  the  peas  are  done.  Strain 
through  a heated  colander,  and  serve 
in  a hot  dish.  When  butter  is  added 
(some  persons  object  to  it)  it  can  be 
dropped  in  the  centre,  or  the  peas  may 
be  put  in  a clean  saucepan  with  the 
butter,  and  shaken  over  the  fire  for  a 
few  seconds.  For  old  peas,  a bit  of 
sugar  is  a great  improvement,  and  it 
is  added  by  many  to  young  ones.  For 
very  hard  water  or  old  peas,  a pinch 
of  carbonate  of  soda  or  powdered 
borax  is  a good  addition  ; but  to  make 
a rule  of  using  either  of  the  softening 
agents  is  a mistake,  for  young  peas 
need  no  such  aids.  One  rule  is 
absolute : Do  not  shell  the  peas  long 
before  the}7  are  wanted,  for  no  vege- 
table suffers  more  from  exposure  to 
the  air.  Some  persons  shell  them 
over-night  to  save  time  in  the  morn- 
ing ; such  do  not  eat  them  in  anything 
like  perfection.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
French  chef,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
shell  peas  half  an  hour  or  less  before 
cooking,  they  should  be  protected  by 
means  of  a folded  cloth  wrung  out  of 
cold  water,  and  set  by  in  a cool,  dark 
place. 

Peas,  Green  (Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son’s way).  — “ Garden  peas  when 
young,  quickly  grown,  and  fresh, 
have  a delicious  characteristic  flavour 
of  their  own,  are  sweet  and  almost 
crisp  when  eaten,  and  maintain  these 
attributes  unimpaired,  if  simply  boiled 
in  salt  and  water.  Such  should  bo 
eaten  d V Anglaise,  the  use  of  the  term 
itself  being  a tacit  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  French  chef  that  the  simple 
cooking  advocated  here,  and  practised 
in  this  country,  is  in  this  instance 
justifiable.  All  that  is  produced  under 
this  name  is  a dish  of  peas  cooked  as' 
described,  served  with  a pat  of  fresh, 
butter,  and  some  salt,  accompanied  by 
the  capital  little  pepper  mill,  which  is- 
natural  to  a French  table,  and  almost 
unknown  hero.  A morsel  of  the  butter 
is  stirred  into  the  hot  peas,  a little- 
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black  pepper,  full  of  fragrance,  freshly 
ground,  over  them,  and  a pinch  of  salt 
according  to  taste,  and  the  whole 
stirred.” 

The  author  adds  in  a foot-note  that 
the  pepper  mill  “ has  now  for  some 
time  been  growing  in  favour  here,  and 
may  bo  seen  at  many  tables,  and  for 
sale  in  many  shops ; ” but  at  the  time 
the  foregoing  was  written,  he  could 
not  have  found  a table  pepper  mill  in 
London,  and  obtained  his  own  in 
Paris. 

Peas,  Green,  Fur6e,  Vege- 
tarian.— Required : a lettuce,  peas, 
butter  or  oil,  seasoning,  thickening*, 
eggs,  and  toast,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.,  if  four  eggs 
be  used. 

The  peas  should  bo  shelled,  and  put 
into  an  enamelled  saucepan,  with  a 
large  lettuco  cut  into  shreds,  and  two 
ounces  of  butter  or  oil  (if  the  latter, 
olive  must  bo  used)  to  each  cxuart, 
measurod  after  shelling.  In  another 
pan,  at  the  same  time,  put  some  of  the 
best  of  the  shells,  and  cover  with  water, 
a little  salt  and  sugar ; boil  fast  until 
well  reduced,  and  the  liquor  is  flavoured 
nicely.  While  the  shells  are  cooking, 
the  peas  should  be  cooked  gently  in 
the  butter,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of 
water.  When  soft,  add  some  of  the 
liquor  from  the  shells,  and  some  of 
the  shells  themselves  rubbod  through 
a sieve,  then  pass  all  through  a sieve 
together ; or,  to  save  trouble,  mash  the 
peas  up  well  with  a fork  before  adding 
the  liquor.  Finally,  add  a little  white 
thickening,  with  a few  drops  of  green 
colouring,  and  season  to  taste;  serve 
hot  with  toast,  and  poached  or  fried 
eggs.  Time,  nearly  or  quito  an  hour. 

Peas,  Green,  Stewecl.  — Re- 
quired: peas,  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper, 
i butter,  flour,  and  stock.  Cost,  about 
6d. 

This  recipe  applies  especially  to 
I peas  which  are  somewhat  old  and 
f tough.  Shell  them,  and  cover  with 
I boiling  water ; add  a lump  of  sugar 
and  an  ounce  of  butter  to  a quart  of 
* shelled  peas,  and  a saltspoonful  of  salt, 

u 


with  the  smallest  possible  pinch  of 
carbonate  of  soda ; boil  until  the 
water  is  almost  dried  up ; by  the  timo 
the  peas  are  tender,  there  should  be 
none  to  drain  off : to  ensuro  this,  boil 
quicker  during  the  latter  stage.  When 
quite  soft,  add  a little  stock  made 
from  the  shells,  about  a gill,  mixed 
with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  or  corn- 
flour ; boil  up,  stirring  it  well  amongst 
the  peas;  add  another  little  pat  of 
butter,  and  serve.  To  peas  stewed  in 
any  way,  many  persons  add  a little 
chopped  mint,  and  a few  young  onions 
arc  liked  by  some. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  the  stock 
and  flour  advised  abovo,  a few  table- 
spoonfuls  of  white  sauco  or  plain 
melted  butter  can  bo  used ; then  a little 
• green  colouring  improves  the  dish; 
otherwise  it  looks  pale. 

To  make  a puree  of  the  above,  pass 
the  peas,  &c.,  through  a sieve  before 
the  thickening  is  added;  then  re-boil 
with  the  thickeninr  Pile  in  the 
centre  of  cutlets,  &r. , or,  ion  a separate 
dish,  garnish  with  croutons. 

Peas,  Green,  Tinned.— Nine- 
teen out  of  every  twenty  tins  of  peas 
may  be  pronounced  excellent;  and, 
although  there  is  a difference  in  the 
quality,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a really 
inferior  tin  is  met  with.  While  it 
would  be  foolish  to  use  these  in  place 
of  fresh  peas,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  by  the  aid  of  tinned  peas  a dish 
may  be  had  all  the  year  round,  which 
would  otherwise  be  confined  to  a few' 
weeks  in  the  year.  The  peas  may  bo 
heated  in  their  own  liquor  in  the  tin ; 
if  put  into  a saucepan  of  cold  water, 
they  will  be  heated  through  in  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour  after  boiling 
point  is  reached,  and  should  then  bo 
strained  from  the  liquor,  and  mixed 
with  a little  white  sugar  and  salt,  and, 
if  liked,  a pinch  of  pepper  and  a pat  of 
butter;  see  last  page.  If  to  be  rnado 
into  a puree,  treat  them  precisely  like 
fresh  peas ; but  if  some  of  tho  liquor 
from  the  tin  be  used  in  moistening- 
thorn,  they  will  have  a better  flavour 
than  if  it  is  all  strained  off  For 
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making  pea  soup,  all  the  liquor  in  the 
tin  should  be  utilised.  (For  another 
inodo  of  re-heating,  nee  Asparagus, 
Tinned,  pago  609.)  Cost,  about  Gd. 
for  tins  holding  a nominal  pint ; 
double-size  tins  are  from  lOd.  to  lid. 
each. 

In  our  recipes,  “a  tin  of  peas” 
refers  to  a pint  tin.  Peas  are  put  up 
in  bottles,  both  by  French  and  English 
firms ; they  are  rather  dearer  than 
those  in  tins.  In  this  form,  both 
large  marrow-fats  and  very  small  peas 
may  be  obtained. 

Pennyroyal.— This  is  a strong 
herb,  and  wants  using  with  caution ; 
a small  quantity  improves  many  soups, 
of  what  are  termed  the  gelatinous 
kinds,  such  as  mock  turtle,  and  similar 
preparations.  It  is  blended  with 
other  herbs ; its  own  flavour  should 
not  be  allowed  to  predominate. 

Potato.  — This  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  commonest  of  vegetable 
foods.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
potatoes,  and  generally  each  locality 
has  its  favourite,  which  is  known  by 
its  local  name.  Its  excellence  depends 
largely  upon  the  cooking,  and  whilst 
a good  potato  may  easily  be  spoilt  by 
bad  cooking,  a bad  one  may,  with  care, 
be  made  fairly  good  eating.  Meali- 
ness is  -a  sign  of  goodness ; a waxy, 
watery  potato  is  never  really  satis- 
factory. Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
frequently  wasted  than  potatoes,  both 
in  the  preparation  and  cooking,  and 
in  the  throwing  away  after  cooking ; 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  waste  in 
either  of  these  forms.  As  to  the  using 
up  of  cold  potatoes,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  ways,  as  they  can  be  used  both  for 
sweets  and  savouries  ; and  in  addition 
to  tho  recipes  which  follow  here  and 
in  tho  next  chapter,  others  will  be 
found  in  the  chapters  on  Sours, 
Salads,  Cold  Meat  and  Scrap 
Cookery,  Pies,  Puddings,  Ac.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  average  English- 
woman leans  too  much  upon  the 
potato.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark  ; 
and  no  doubt  tho  absence  of  a pro- 
nounced flavour,  and  tho  ease  with 


which  it  can  be  procured  and  pre- 
pared, are  the  main  causes.  Old  pota- 
toes may  be  had  the  year  round,  but 
are  not  at  their  best  just  before,  and 
while  the  now  ones  are  in  season ; in 
the  autumn  and  winter  they  are  in 
prime  condition,  if  properly  stored.  At 
the  time  of  storing  they  must  be  dry, 
or  thoy  will  rot,  and  a few  rotten 
ones  will  contaminate  a large  quantity. 
The  value  of  the  potato  as  an  article 
of  nutriment  is  illustrated  by  the 
remark  made  by  a professor  of 
chemistry,  that  “a  horse  fed  on  pota- 
toes, and  compelled  to  work,  loses 
weight ; when  he  does  no  work,  his 
weight  remains  unchanged.”  This 
shows  that  the  root  is  unable  to  supply 
the  loss  by  “motor  change”  when  ( 
active  muscular  exertion  is  undergone;  i 
and  although  valuable  on  account  of 
their  salts,  potatoes  are  of  small  food 
value  on  the  whole,  and,  according  to  ] 
the  late  Professor  Williams,  their  loss 
would  not  be  much  felt  where  fruits  j 
and  salads  could  supply  the  salts.  Of  j 
the  relative  value  of  potatoes,  it  is  I 
estimated  that  at  a halfpenny  per  ] 
pound,  they  are  dearer  than  good  j 
bread  at  three-halfpence.  This  may  1 
seem  a mis-statement;  but  it  should  j 
be  remembered  that  three-fourths,  or 
thereabouts,  of  every  pound  is  made  j 
up  of  water  ; thus,  four  pounds  repre-  j 
sents  only  one  pound  of  “ water  free  ” j 
food;  and  we  hope  to  show  in  the  J 
recipes  the  best  way  to  make  the  most  1 
of  it.  As  a few  rules  are  generally 
applicable  to  the  various  methods  of 
cooking,  they  may  be  given  here. 

Always  scrub  them  well  with  a 
brush,  and  wash  them  clean  before  \ 
peeling,  that  they  may  not  become 
discoloured  by  contact  with  dirty 
water.  Do  not  peel  them  and  leave 
them  soaking  in  the  water  hours  before- 
cooking; and  peel  them  as  thinly  as 
possible,  because  the  best  part  lies  just 
under  the  skin.  This,  in  fact,  holds 
tho  potato  together,  so  to  speak  (the 
composition  of  the  interior  is  different), 
and  if  it  is  removed  by  clumsy  peeling, 
as  it' often  is,  tho  potato  will  fall  U> 
pieces. 
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Do  not  cut  thorn  (if  to  be  served  as 
a vegetable)  before  boiling  if  it  can  be 
helped ; as  they  absorb  more  water  if 
cut,  and  lose  more  of  their  soluble 
salts  than  if  whole.  For  soups  it  is 
different ; they  should  bo  cut  then, 
that  thoy  may  amalgamate  with  the 
liquid.  Never  omit  salt  in  boiling; 
not  only  for  its  flavour,  but  because  it 
makes  the  outor  part  firm,  and  prevents 
breaking  to  an  extent ; a good  supply 
of  salt,  by  increasing  tho  temperature 
of  the  water  above  boiling  point,  will 
bring  about  good  results ; see  tho  first 
recipe  for  Potatoes,  Boiled. 

Potatoes  cooked  in  their  skins  are 
moro  nutritious  than  when  peeled ; a 
baked  one  is  better  than  a boiled  one, 
because  tho  starch  grains  are  more 
perfectly  ruptured,  the  salts  are  better 
preserved,  and  solaniue,  the  poisonous 
principle,  is  completely  dissipated  by 
dry  heat ; the  result  is  mealiness,  good 
colour,  and  a particularly  sweet  flavour. 

In  purchasing  potatoes,  it  is  true 
economy  to  get  the  very  best;  and 
when  a good  store  is  laid  in  at  a time 
the  sizing  is  easy ; the  largest  should 
be  kept  for  baking  in  their  skins ; the 
medium  ones  answer  for  general  pur- 
poses. Cost,  about  a penny  or  less 
per  pound  in  good  seasons. 

Potatoes,  Baked.— Choose  large 
potatoes  of  uniform  size.  Wash  them 
well  in  lukewarm  water,  and  scrub  tho 
skins  with  a soft  brush.  Dry  them 
thoroughly.  Put  them  in  the  oven,  and 
bake  until  done  enough.  Do  not  let 
them  remain  in  the  oven  after  they  aro 
cooked,  or  they  will  become  hard  and 

! shrivelled.  Serve  on  a hot  napkin  neatly 
folded,  and  send  pats  of  butter  to 
table  with  them.  The  oven  should  be 
of  a good  heat,  but  not  fierce  enough 
to  scorch  them  ; they  should  be  turned 
a few  times  while  baking,  and,  shortly 
before  they  are  done,  a hole  or  two 
should  be  made  in  each  with  a skewer 
1 for  the  escape  of  the  steam.  Be  careful 
not  to  leave  them  too  long,  or  they.will 
burst.  Baked  potatoes  so  often  form  a 
separate  dish,  that  it  is  well  to  vary 
it  by  serving  a little  sauce  with  them 


for  a change  (sec  Hot  Sauces).  Good- 
sized  ones  will  take  nearly  or  quite 
two  hours. 

Potato  Balls. - Required:  pota- 
toes, milk,  ogg,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  -Id. 

Steam  or  bake  in  their  skins  some 
mealy  potatoes ; add  to  a pound,  a 
tablespoonful  of  boiling  milk  and  part 
of  a beaten  egg,  with  a little  salt  and 
pepper ; cayenne  and  nutmeg  are  some- 
times added.  The  mass  must  be  bea  ten 
well,  and,  when  cool,  made  into  balls 
the  size  of  a nutmeg  or  smaller,  then 
coated  with  the  rest  of  the  egg,  and 
rolled  in  fine  bread-crumbs.  The  balls 
may  be  fried  brown,  or  baked  in  a 
greased  tin  in  a sharp  oven,  turning 
them  as  required. 

Potatoes,  Boiled.— Wash  and 
peel  tho  potatoes  (sec  page  642) ; have 
ready  some  boiling  water  salted  (a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  to  half  a gallon), 
drop  in  tho  potatoes,  the  largest  a few 
minutes  before  the  others  if  not  equal 
in  size,  and  cook  very  slowly ; tho 
water  should  just  simmer  the  whole 
time.  It  is  common  to  read — “just 
cover  them  with  water but  plenty  of 
room  is  required ; if  crowded  in  a small 
pan  with  little  water,  the  potatoes  are 
liable  to  break  : everything  containing 
starch  wants  room  to  swell.  When  a 
skower  will  pierce  them  easily,  take 
thorn  up ; if  left,  they  will  break  and 
absorb  tho  water.  A fork  is  generally 
used  for  trying  potatoes,  but  a skewer 
is  preferable,  as  it  makes  one  hole  only ; 
again,  less  chance  of  breaking  them. 
After  straining,  give  the  saucepan  a 
shake,  and  set  it  near,  not  on  tho  fire ; 
remove  the  lid,  and  lay  over  the  pota- 
toes a soft,  lightly-crumpled  cloth  (an 
old  serviette  or  piece  of  a tablecloth). 
In  five  minutes  or  rather  more,  the 
last  traces  of  moisture  will  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  potatoes,  if  a good 
sort,  will  be  mealy.  Dish  in  a hot 
dish.  A warm  serviette  is  the  best 
cover ; many  high  authorities  condemn 
the  lid  of  the  dish,  both  for  potatoes 
and  rice,  but  it  is  almost  sure  to  hold 
its  own,  in  deference  to  custom. 
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Respecting  the  above  method,  we  may- 
add  that  many  writers  who  have  mado 
a study  of  scientific  cookery  are  in 
favour  of  tho  boiling  water  plan ; 
though  wo  are  well  aware  that,  by 
cooks  generally,  the  cold  water  plan, 
as  given  in  tho  next  recipe,  is  con- 
sidered correct  for  old  potatoes.  Some 
give  no  reason  for  the  preference; 
others  say  that  if  potatoes  are  put  in 
boiling  water,  the  outside  breaks  before 
the  middle  is  done.  In  reply,  we 
suggest  a trial  of  the  method — the 
rules  given  on  page  642  to  be  carried 
out  minutely— and  we  think  that  the 
verdict  will  be  in  favour  of  it. 

Another  way. — Peel  and  cover  tho 
potatoes  with  cold  water,  salted ; bring 
to  the  boil,  then  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes,  more  or  less,  according  to 
size ; they  may  be  strained  a few 
minutes  before  they  are  done,  covered 
with  a cloth,  and  left  near  tho  fire  to 
finish;  or  they  may  be  strained  just 
when  ready,  and  served  at  once,  after 
a shake  over  the  fire. 

Should  the  potatoes  break — as  they 
sometimes  will,  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution— it  is  better  to  mash  them  than 
to  send  a dish  of  so-called  whole  ones 
to  table  in  an  unsightly  condition. 

Potatoes,  Boiled  in  their 
Jackets. — If  sent  to  table  in  their 
skins,  a small  plate  should  be  put  to  each 
person  for  tho  reception  of  the  skins. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a tidy  or  con- 
venient method  of  sending  to  table  (as 
they  are  not  so  easily  removed  as  from 
baked  potatoes),  and  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  cook  them  thus,  and  peel  them 
quickly  before  serving.  A saucepan 
should  be  ready  by  the  fire,  and  when 
all  are  peeled,  a minute’s  shaking  over 
the  fire  is  required.  It  is  quite  truo 
that  potatoes  thus  cooked  have  what  is 
described  as  an  earthy  taste ; this  can 
be  removed  in  a great  measure  by 
changing  the  water  when  they  are  half 
done.;  it  should  contain  more  salt  than 
for  peeled  potatoes ; cold  - water  is 
generally  used,  but  we  incline  to 
the  boiling-water  plan,  and,  save  tho 
addition  of  the  salt  and  an  increase  of 


time,  the  rules  for  peeled  potatoes  (first 
recipe)  should  be  followed.  Time 
varies  according  to  their  size  and  the 
condition  of  the  skins ; they  may  take 
nearly  an  hour,  or  be  done  in  forty 
minutes. 

Another  very  good  way  to  serve  is  to 
take  each  potato  in  the  corner  of  a soft 
cloth,  and  give  it  a sharp  twist  to  dry 
and  shape  it  neatly,  as  soon  as  peeled. 
There  is  one  drawback,  viz. , the  little 
waste,  as  a small  portion  will  stick  to 
the  cloth.  This  is  sometimes  done 
before  serving  ordinary  boiled  potatoes. 

An  Irish  method  of  boiling  potatoes 
is  to  cook  them  so  that  they  may  have, 
as  they  call  it,  a “ bone  ” in  them : 
that  is,  be  rather  firm  in  the  middle. 
They  are  put  into  an  iron  pot  with  a 
good  supply  of  salt,  and  boiled  until 
the  skins  crack.  Tho  water  is  then 
poured  off,  and  the  potatoes  are  left 
with  a cloth  on  by  the  tire  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so,  then  served.  Where  j 
turf  forms  the  fuel  and  is  burnt  on  the  : 
hearth,  somo  of  it  is  scraped  up  round 
the  pot  to  keep  up  a gradual  heat ; by 
this  plan  the  potatoes  are  both  boiled 
and  baked. 

Potatoes,  Breakfast,  Ame- 
rican.— Boil  some  small  potatoes  in 
their  skins ; the  moment  they  are 
harely  done,  take  them  up  and  skiu 
them.  Have  ready  a pan  of  very  hot 
lard,  drop  them  in,  and  fry  a rich 
hrown ; they  want  plenty  of  room,  and 
fat  enough  to  cover  them  in  every  part. 
Drain  before  tho  fire,  and  serve  at  onco 
with  a sprinkling  of  pepper. 

Another  way. — Put  some  mashed 
potatoes  on  small  plates,  pyramid  form, 
each  plate  to  hold  enough  for  one 
person ; season  all  over  with  salt  and 
pepper,  chopped  parsley,  and  grated 
nutmeg ; brush  over  with  abeaten  egg, 
and  brown  well  all  over  at  a quick  fire  ; 
put  sprigs  of  fried  parsley  here  and 
there,  and  dredge  with  coralline  pepper. 

Another  way. — Parboil  some  potatoes 
in  their  skins;  set  aside  to  cool  after 
peeling;  then  fry  a chopped  onion  in 
some  very  hot  fat  until  it  turns  hrown, 
and  put  in  the  potatoes  after  cutting 
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them  in  dice ; a frying-pan  should  ho 
used,  with  a small  quantity  of  fat. 
Stir  for  a minute,  then  take  the  pan 
from  the  fire,  and  leave  for  a few 
minutes ; the  potatoes  should  he  kept 
pale.  Pour  the  fat ' away,  sprinkle 
some  chopped  parsley  over,  first  skim- 
ming out  the  onion,  season  well,  and 
shake  over  the  fire  for  a few  seconds, 
and  serve  very  hot,  with  cayenne  and 
lemon  juice. 

Potato  Cakes.  — Prepare  as 
Balls,  or  as  Croquettes  below;  if 
liked,  add  a little  parsley,  ham,  or 
cheese  to  flavour ; for  serving  with  a 
joint  they  are  better  plain.  Make  into 
balls  the  size  of  a chestnut,  then  flatten 
! them  into  round  cakes,  and  finish  off 
as  Balls  ; or  they  can  be  rolled  in 
crushed  vermicelli.  They  are  nicer 
( laid  in  a frying  basket,  and  cooked  in 
- plenty  of  fat.  Drain  and  serve  hot. 

Potato  Chips.— {See  Potatoes, 
[,  Fhied.) 

Potato  Cones.— Prepare  as  for 

i Balls  or  Croquettes  ; shape  them 
: like  tiny  sugar  loaves ; rough  the  sur- 
face with  a skewer,  and  brush  with 

t beaten  egg ; or  a mixture  of  egg  and 
A milk  answers.  Bake  them  brown,  and 
r,  serve  with  meat  or  fish ; or  add  the 
j ingredients  above  referred  to  in  Potato 
q Cakes,  and  serve  with  gravy  or  sauce. 

Potato  Croquettes.— Required: 
potatoes,  seasoning,  butter,  and  egg  as 
4 below.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Scoop  the  inside  from  some  baked 

ii  potatoes;  put  it  in  a saucepan  with 
ft  salt  and  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  butter, 
t and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  to  each  pound, 
i Beat  well  until  the  paste  leaves  the 
* sides  of  the  pan,  and  is  firm,  then  take 

it  from  the  fire,  and  spread  it  out  to 
. cool.  Shape  it  into  balls  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut,  or  into  cork  shapes,  and 
| fry  as  directed  for  Potato  Cakes. 

Potatoes,  Curried.—  Required : 
half  a pint  of  milk  and  plain  stock 
B (meat  or  vegetable)  mixed  ; a good- 
ifized  onion,  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
t oowder,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  rice-flour, 


seasoning  as  below,  and  some  potatoes. 
Cost,  about  4d. 

Chop  and  fry  the  onion  a pale  colour 
in  a little  dripping  or  butter  ; add  the 
stock,  milk,  and  rice-flour;  boil  up, 
and  simmer  until  the  - onion  is  done ; 
cut  some  cold -potatoes  into  dice,  add 
them  to  the  above  with  salt  and  a little 
lemon  j uice,  toss  until  covered,  but  do 
not  break  them  up,  and  serve  as  soon 
as  hot  through  and  impregnated  with 
the  curry  flavour.  This  is  very  simple 
and  cheap.  For  a piquant  curry,  take 
some  cold  fried  potatoes  ; make  a sauce 
with  any  brown  stock  ( sec  Curry  Sauce 
in  Hot  Sauces  and  remarks  on  Curries, 
page  242).  Add  any  of  the  adjuncts 
therein  mentioned — such  as  a spoonful 
of  chutney  or  a little  tamarind,  &c. 

Another  good  way  to  use  up  potatoes 
thus,  and  any  remnants  of  sauce  at  the 
same  time,  is  to  take  a few  spoonfuls 
of  sauce,  such  as  onion  or  celery,  or 
mix  them,  and  add  stock  to  bring  it  to 
the  proper  consistence,  then  season  to 
taste  with  curry,  &c.,  and  heat  the 
potatoes  as  abovo  directed.  The  curry 
may  be  moist  or  dry,  just  according  to 
taste ; if  the  latter  is  preferred,  the  lid 
must  be  left  off  the  pan  until  most  of 
the  moisture  has  evaporated,  and  the 
sauce  just  adheres  to  the  potatoes. 

Potato  Cutlets.  — .Shape  the 
foregoing  mixture  for  Croquettes  into 
little  cutlet  shapes ; and,  when  done, 
stick  a bit  of  pipe  macaroni  in  to  re- 
present the  bone;  it  should  be  brushed 
over  with  a morsel  of  glaze ; or,  if  this 
is  not  at  hand,  dip  into  warm  butter, 
then  roll  in  very  fine  raspings  warmed 
in  the  oven  ; some  may  be  shaken  over 
the  cutlets  also,  if  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  bake  than  to  fry  them. 

Potato-flour.  — The  farina  of 
the  potato,  properly  granulated  and 
dried,  is  frequently  sold  as  a substitute 
for  arrowroot.  If  kept  dry,  it  will  re- 
main good  for  years.  A tablespoonful 
of  potato-flour  mixed  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cold  water,  stirred  into  a 
pint  of  boiling  soup  or  sauce,  and 
boiled  for  five  minutes,  will  make  the 
liquid  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream. 
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Potato-flour  may  bo  bought  at  about 
the  same  price  as  corn-flour,  and  is  very 
useful  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  (‘See 
the  chapter  on  Cereals,  &e.) 

Potatoes,  Fried.— French  kid- 
ney potatoes  are  considered  best,  but 
ordinary  ones  will  answer;  be  very 
careful  to  peel  thinly,  and  after  wash- 
ing, dry  in  a clean  cloth.  Cut  them 
in  slices  across,  as  thin  as  a shilling ; 
then  throw  them  in  very  hot  fat,  or 
put  them  in  a basket,  moving  it  about 
in  the  fat  that  all  may  be  uniformly 
cooked.  When  pale  yellowish-brown 
and  crisp,  remove  them;  if  left  after 
this  point  is  reached,  they  become  too 
dark ; drain  before  the  fire,  and  sprinkle 
with  salt.  Serve  hot  with  chops, 
steaks,  &c.  When  cut  into  slices  so 
thin  that  they  are  almost  transparent, 
they  are  termed  chips.  When  cut 
through  into  lengths  of  an  inch  or 
rather  more,  sometimes  two  inches, 
and  rather  thicker  than  a common 
match,  they  become  straws  ; and  these 
take  but  a few  seconds  only:  some 
little  confusion  arises  from  these  being 
called  “ chips  ” sometimes.  (Sec  Vege- 
table Slicer  in  Kitchen  Utensils.) 


Another  way.  — Take 
which  have  been  parboiled 
and  left  to  cool ; these  may 
be  sliced  rather  thicker 
than  the  others,  and  may 
either  be  fried  as  above,  or 
turned  about  in  a frying- 
pan  with  a little  hot  drip- 
ping until  hot  through 
and  pale  brown.  These 
are  good  for  breakfast. 

Another  way  (common- 
ly called  Devonshire  way). 
— Chop  up  roughly  some 
cold  potatoes  in  a frying- 
pan,  with  a little  hot 
bacon  fat ; stir,  and  season 
when  browned  a little. 
They  take  but  a short  timo 
and  are  very  nice.  Goose 
fat  is  used  by  some ; but 
bacon  fat  is  most  liked, 
and  it  is  a good  way  of 
using  it  up. 


potatoes 


Potato  Klosse  (a  German  dish) . — 
Required:  potatoes,  butter,  cream,  eggs, 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  6d.  or  7d. 

Scoop  the  floury  part  from  five  or 
six  baked  potatoes,  until  six  ounces  of 
potato  flour  have  been  obtained.  Mix 
with  this  two  ounces  of  butter  beaten 
to  a cream,  a little  salt,  pepper,  grated 
nutmeg,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly, 
and  form  it  into  small  halls.  Drop 
these  in  boiling  salt  and  wrater,  and  be 
careful  to  do  this  with  a metal  spoon, 
and  to  dip  it  into  boiling  water  each 
time  it  is  used.  Servo  with  soup. 

Another  way. — Take  some  potato 
flour.  Beat  it  until  smooth  with  two 
ounces  of  hutter  which  has  been  beaten 
to  a cream,  and  add  two  ounces  of 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  one  ounce 
of  grated  Parmesan,  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  the  yolks  of 
two  and  the  white  of  one  egg,  to  six 
ounces  of  the  flour.  Mould  the  klosse, 
and  boil  them  as  above.  Serve  on 
a hot  dish,  with  fried  bread-crumbs 
sprinkled  over  them.  Time  to  boil  the 
klosse,  ten  minutes. 

Potatoes,  Mashed.  — After 
boiling  or  steaming  the  potatoes,  beat 
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out  all  lumps  with  a fork,  then  take  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  work  them  with  it 
for  a few  minutes,  adding  a little  salt 
and  white  pepper,  and  either  a spoonful 
of  milk  or  a little  butter,  oil,  or  dripping. 
The  paste  should  bo  quite  smooth,  and 
after  beating  over  the  fire  for  a short 
time  in  a clean  saucepan,  until  hot 
through,  should  be  served  in  a hot 
dish.  The  surface  is  generally  roughed 
by  drawing  a fork  across  it  a few  times 
in  contrary  directions.  If  liked  dry, 
add  no  fat;  simply  boat  and  smooth 
them.  A potato  masher  is  handy 
(see  Kitchen  Utensils)  ; a modern 
form  is  shown  on  p.  640,  and  is  very 
superior,  as  it  takes  the  place  of  a sieve, 
and  can  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  all  sorts  of  vegetables  for  purees, 
&c„  and  is  equally  useful  for  fruit. 

Potatoes,  Maslied  and 
Browned,  — These  differ  from 
Potatoes,  Moulued,  by  being  served 
in  the  dish  they  are  browned  in,  and 
may  be  made  softer  in  consequence,  as 
directed  below.  They  are  light  and 
delicate.  Cook  a couple  of  pounds  of 
potatoes  by  steaming,  or  boiling,  or 
baking  in  their  skins;  mash  them, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  a gill  of 
hot  milk,  seasoning  to  taste,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter.  Beat  hard ; then 
beat  the  white  of  the  egg  to  a stiff 
froth,  and  stir  it  in  ; put  the  mixture 
into  a greased  baking  dish,  only  three- 
parts  fill  it,  mark  the  top  across  with  a 
skewer,  and  bake  in  a sharp  oven  to  a 
delicate  brown. 

The  addition  of  hot  milk  or  cream 
to  dishes  of  mashed  potatoes  is  re- 
commended ; if  cold  milk  be  used,  the 
flavour  is  not  the  same.  Both  to  the 
above  and  to  potatoes  mashed,  as  in 
the  preceding  recipe,  a few  cooked 
onions  may  be  added  when  their  flavour 
is  liked ; or  in  the  above,  they  may  be 
put  in  alternate  layers  in  the  dish — 
potatoes  forming  the  top  and  bottom 
layers.  Other  vegetables  can  be  simi- 
larly introduced. 

Potatoes,  Moulded.  — In- 
quired: potatoes,  butter,  eggs,  and 
seasoning.  See.  Cost,  about  8d. 
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Bake  some  potatoes  in  their  skins ; 
scoop  out  the  interior  while  hot ; to 
about  a quart,  add  two  to  three  ounces 
of  butter  or  clarified  fat,  and  two  eggs, 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Give 
tho  whole  a vigorous  beating  for  several 
minutes.  The  potatoes  should  be 
broken  up  with  a fork,  or  passed 
through  a sieve  first  of  all.  This  is 
the  foundation  ; the  additions  that  may 
be  made  are  well-nigh  endless ; a 
spoonful  of  grated  cheese,  with  a pinch 
of  curry  powder,  makes  one  pleasant 
variety ; another  is  obtained  from  a 
few  ounces  of  minced  ham  or  bacon, 
cut  up,  with  some  herbs  in  powder, 
or  herbs  alone  can  be  used ; chopped 
parsley  and  a dash  of  thyme  or  mar- 
joram is  generally  agreeable.  Some 
will  like  a few  drops  of  good  store 
sauce  or  ketchup.  Where  strict 
economy  is  necessary,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  a tablespoonful  of 
cooked  rice,  sago,  or  tapioca  will  help 
to  “bind”  and  save  an  egg.  Then 
grease  a dish  or  plain  baking  tin,  and 
coat  it  with  bread-crumbs;  fill  it  with 
the  mixture,  pressing  it  in  firmly,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  it  will 
turn  out ; about  twenty  minutes  or 
longer  if  the  tin  is  very  deep.  For 
very  dry,  mealy  potatoes,  a little  hot 
milk  may  be  put  in,  and  some  of  the 
fat  omitted  if  more  agreeable.  But  in 
moulds  of  this  description,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  make  the  mixture  too 
moist. 

Potatoes,  New,  Boiled.— Take 
freshly-dug  new  potatoes.  Wash  them 
well,  and  rub  off  the  skin  with  a flannel 
or  a coarse  cloth.  Throw  them  into 
boiling  salted  water,  in  which  a sprig 
of  mint  may  be  put  if  the  flavour  is 
not  disliked,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  they  aro  quite  tender. 
Pour  off  the  liquid,  and  let  them  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  with  a cloth  over 
them  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry. 
Put  a slice  of  butter  into  a hot 
vegetable  tureen,  pile  the  potatoes  over 
this,  put  more  on  the  top,  and  serve 
very  hot.  New  potatoes  should  be 
| cooked  before  they  have  been  twenty- 
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four  hours  out  of  the  ground.  Although 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  digestible  as  fully-grown 
tubers.  Time  to  boil,  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes,  according  to  size. 

Kidney  potatoes  are  the  nicer,  and 
are  more  generally  agreeable  when 
fair-sized ; very  tiny  ones  are  watery 
and  deficient  in  flavour.  Excellent 
potatoes  are  sent  over  from  Jersey  and 
other  places  before  English  ones  are 
ready.  Cost,  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  pound 
as  soon  as  plentiful ; but  early  in  the 
season  as  much  as  6d.  per  pound  may 
be  paid.  As  they  get  larger,  the  skins 
cannot  be  rubbed,  and  must  be  scraped 
off.  Good-sized  ones  may  be  steamed. 

Potatoes,  New,  Stewed  in 
Butter  . — Take  new  potatoes  when 
they  first  come  into  season  and  are 
young  and  small.  Rub  off  the  skins 
with  a flannel  or  coarse  cloth,  wash 
and  dry  them  well,  and  put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter 
— four  ounces  will  be  enough  for  two 
to  three  pounds.  Let  them  steam 
gently  until  they  are  done  enough, 
shaking  the  saucepan  every  two  or 
three  minutes,  that  they  may  be  evenly 
cooked.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  and 
pepper  over  them,  and  serve  very  hot. 
They  will  take  half  an  hour  or  more. 
If  the  flavour  is  liked,  some  chopped 
mint  may  be  added,  or  a clash  of 
tarragon  and  chervil,  or  some  parsley, 

■ or  a squeeze  of  lemon.  This  is  a very 
good  way  of  cooking  new  potatoes. 

Potato  Pastry  (or  Crust).— 

This  is  useful  and  economical ; it 
answers  for  many  purposes — such  as 
covering  plain  pies,  malting  into  rolls, 
puffs,  &c.,  with  meat  or  fish  inside, 
instead  of  pastry  of  the  ordinary  kind; 
and  it  is  generally  found  agreeable. 
It  will,  however,  prove  a failure  unless 
good  mealy  potatoes  be  used,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  cooked  in  their 
skins ; sharp  heat  is  also  required  for 
the  cooking  of  the  crust. 

No.  1 ( Plain ). — Weigh  a pound  of 
the  potato  pulp  after  it  is  cooked ; free 
it  from  lumps,  and  beat  well ; add  a 
raw  egg,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and 


two  ounces  of  butter  or  dripping. 
Then  work  in  j ust  as  much  dry,  sifted 
flour  as  will  make  the  mass  stiff  enough 
to  roll  out  on  a floured  board ; it  must 
be  left  until  cold  before  this  can  be 
done,  or  it  will  break.  For  a still 
plainer  one,  rub  the  fat  into  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  then  add  the  potatoes, 
until  the  right  consistence  is  reached. 

No.  2 (Rich). — Put  a pound  of 
potatoes  in  a bowl  after  mashing  them ; 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  four 
ounces-  of  dissolved  butter ; beat 
thoroughly,  then  sift  in  the  flour,  and 
set  by  for  several  hours  before  using ; 
season  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne ; herbs,  or  lemon  rind, 
or  grated  nutmeg  are  also  admissible. 
Wien  ready  to  bake,  if  for  pie  or  puffs, 
brush  over  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs. 
But  potato  crust  is  best  fried.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  used  for  small  sausage 
rolls,  or  anything  similar,  roll  it  thinly, 
and  enfold  the  crust  well  round  the 
interior,  which  must  be  of  something 
previously  cooked.  Then  drop  into 
hot  fat,  and  fry  a good  brown.  The 
surface  may  be  left  plain,  or  marked 
with  a fork.  (See  the  chapter  on  Cold 
Meat  and  Sckap  Cookehy.  ) The 
crust  may  be  egged  and  crumbed  with 
advantage  before  frying ; but  this 
treatment  is  quite  optional,  and  for  the 
plainest  dishes  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Potato  Pur6e.— Required : pota- 
toes, stock,  butter  or  milk,  and  season- 
ing. Co.st,  about  3d.  per  pound. 

For  a plain  dish,  cook  and  mash 
some  mealy  potatoes;  to  each  pound 
add  a tablespoonful  of  any  plain  white 
stock,  and  the  same  measure  of  milk, 
or  a morsel  of  butter  instead  ; season, 
and  stir  in  a saucepan  until  hot 
through  ; do  not  place  the-  pan  on  the 
fire,  or  the  puree  may  burn ; then  pile 
it  lightly  on  a hot  dish  in  the  centre 
of  cutlets,  or  ns  an  accompaniment  to 
meat  of  any  sort.  If  to  serve  with  fish, 
a little  milk  only  should  be  used,  and 
a few  drops  of  anchovy  or  other  fish 
cssenco  added  to  the  seasoning. 

The  puree  may  be  garnished  round 
the  base  with  little  triangular  shapes 
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of  fried  bread ; or  any  other  vegetables 
may  be  used — tiny  carrots  or  sprouts, 
or  any  that  will  contrast  nicely. 

Potato  Ribbons. — Wash  and 
peel  some  good-sized  potatoes ; cut 
them  into  ribbons  round  and  round, 
like  peeling  an  apple ; not  too  thinly, 
or  they  will  break,  and  tho  strips 
should  be  as  long  as  possible.  They 
should  be  dried  well  before  peeling. 
Then  drop  them  into  hot  fat,  and  let 
them  become  a delicate  brown;  drain 
before  serving,  and  sprinkle  a little 
salt  and  cayenne  or  white  pepper  over. 
(See  Potatoes,  Fried.) 

Potato  Rice. — Required : pota- 
toes, butter,  milk,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  5d. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  potatoes — regents 
are  best  for  the  purpose — mash  them 
with  two  ounces  of  butter  and  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  milk,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put 
them  into  a large  colander,  and  press 
them  through  this  on  to  a hot  dish, 
and,  whilst  doing  so,  shake  the  colander 
every  minute  or  so,  that  tho  potatoes 
may  fall  lightly  like  rice.  Serve  very 
hot,  with  broiled  steak  or  sausages. 

Potato  Ring,  or  Border, 

Plain. — Prepare  as  for  Balls  or 
Croquettes  above  ; when  cold,  roll  out 
on  a board  with  the  hand,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a thin  rolling-pin;  join  the 
ends  neatly,  and  brush  over  with 
dripping,  then  bake  brown,  and  serve 
with  a mince  of  meat  or  fish  in  the 
centre. 

Potatoes,  Savoury  (a  German 
recipe).  — Required:  potatoes,  butter, 

I or  bacon,  flour,  stock,  herbs,  and  other 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  Gd. 

Half  boil  six  or  eight  large  potatoes, 
i and  cut  them  into  slices  a quarter  of  an 

iineli  thick.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a stewpan,  or,  if  preferred, 
substitute  two  ounces  of  fat  bacon  cut 
into  small  pieces  for  the  butter.  Add 
a minced  onion,  and  let  it  stew  until 
tender.  Dredge  a tablespoonful  of 
flour  into  the  butter,  and  stir  until  it 
G is  smooth  and  brown ; then  pour  in 


gradually  as  much  boiling  stock  or 
water  as  will  make  the  sauce  of  the 
consistence  of  cream.  Add  a pinch  of 
thyme  and  marjoram,  a large  table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  a bay  leaf,  or  any  othor 
flavouring.  Let  the  sauce  simmer  a 
few  minutes,  put  in  the  sliced  potatoes, 
and  when  they  are  tender  without 
being  broken,  turn  the  whole  upon  a 
dish,  and  servo  very  hot.  If  liked,  the 
butter  and  flour  may  be  kept  from 
browning,  and  a little  milk  may  be 
used  to  thin  the  sauce. 

Potatoes,  Scalloped.—  Mash 
some  potatoes  in  the  usual  way  with 
butter  and  a little  hot  milk  (see 
page  G46).  Butter  some  scallop-shells 
or  patty-pans,  fill  them  with  the  mashed 
potatoes,  make  them  smooth  on  the  top, 
and  then  draw  the  back  of  a fork 
over  them.  Sprinkle  . finely-grated 
bread-crumbs  on  the  top,  and  lay 
small  pieces  of  butter  here  and  there 
upon  them.  Put  the  potatoes  in  a 
Dutch  oven  before  the  fire  till  they 
are  brightly  browned,  and  serve  on  a 
neatly-folded  napkin  in  the  scallop- 
shells.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  brown  the  potatoes. 

A small  quantity  of  dried  fish — • 
haddock,  bloater,  &c. — makes  a savoury 
dish ; it  should  be  beaten  in  well  with 
the  potatoes ; or  any  of  the  mixtures 
given  under  Potatoes,  Moulded,  may 
be  scalloped.  Cost  variable — about  3d. 
per  pound  inclusive. 

Potatoes,  Steamed.  — Have 
ready  a largo  saucepan  of  water,  salted* 
as  for  boiling  ; see  that  tho  steamer 
fits  the  pan,  and  the  lid  the  steamer. 
Take  a teaspoonful  of  salt  for  two  to 
three  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  shake  it 
over  as  they  are  put  in  the  steamer. 
Size  them,  or  put  the  largest  at  the 
bottom  ; cover,  and  let  the  water  boil 
fast  all  the  time ; anything  may  be 
boiled  in  the  water  that  will  not 


* When  a pudding  is  boiled  underneath, 
the  salt  must  be  omitted,  unless  it  be  of  a 
savoury  kind ; then  u little  salt  does*  no  harm. 
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discolour  the  potatoes.  When  done, 
give  the  steamer  a shake ; set  it  oft  a 
plate  near  tho  fire,  and  replace  the  lid 
hy  a cloth, hand  serve  in  a few  minutes. 
They  will  take  rather  longer  than 
boiled  potatoes,  and  may  bo  peeled  or 
not ; in  tho  latter  ease,  they  are  better 
finished  off  by  baking.  About  the 
superiority  of  steamed  over  boiled 
potatoes,  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  say  that  only  a good 
potato  is  satisfactory  when  steamed. 
Certainly,  a good  one  shows  better 
results  after  steaming,  and  naturally 
so  ; but  our  experience  is  that  a potato 
of  inferior  quality  is  likely  to  be  im- 
proved by  steaming,  simply  because 
the  salts  are  better  preserved,  and  it 
is  likely  to  be  less  watery.  But  apart 
from  these  considerations,  thero  arc 
other  decided  advantages  : viz.,  less 
watching  is  required ; and  in  the  event 
of  the  potatoes  being  left  a trifle  too 
long,  they  will  not  be  spoiled,  because, 
if  they  should  break,  the  water  cannot 
reach  them.  Again,  the  use  of  a 
steamer  reduces  the  number  of  utensils 
(if  something  be  boiled  below) — a great 
consideration,  if  space  is  limited  and 
fuel  dear. 

Potato  Straws.— {See  Potatoes, 
Fried.) 

Potato,  Sweet— After  the  intro- 
duction of  the  potato  into  this  country 
it  used  to  be  confounded  with  this 
plant,  which  it  resembled,  and  from 
which  it  received  its  namo.  It  is  still 
cultivated  to  a certain  extent  in  Spain 
and  the  South  of  France,  and  is 
largely  eaten  in  tropical  America.  It 
may  be  employed  as  a substitute  for 
ordinary  potatoes ; and  can  also  be 
served  as  a substitute  for  yams,  and 
cooked  in  the  same  way. 

Pumpkin. — This  is  the  fruit  of  a 
plant  of  the  same  order  as  the  squash 
and  vegetable  marrow;  it  grows  some- 
times to  a great  size.  Pumpkins  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way  as  Vege- 
table Marrow.  ( See  also  Pumpkin 
Pie  and  Pumpkin  Pudding.)  The 
following  is  a popular  American  dish. 


Pumpkin,  Baked.— Take  a nied 
rich  pumpkin ; pare  and  seed  it ; slice 
it  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  after 
cutting  it  in  four  or  eight  pieces ; let 
them  lie  in  cold  water  with  a little 
salt  for  a time,  then  dry  them,  and 
place  them  in  a double  layer  in  a large, 
shallow  baking-dish,  with  only  just 
water  enough  to  keep  them  from 
burning.  Cook  long,  and  at  a gentle 
heat ; a sharp  oven  will  spoil  the  dish. 
The  pieces  should  be  very  tender,  and 
the  moisture  dried  up.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  spread  both  sides 
with  butter.  Serve  with  bread  and 
butter  for  tea  or  any  other  meal. 
Cost  uncertain,  but  on  an  average 
about  the  same  as  vegetable  marrows, 
in  proportion  to  size. 

Purslane.  — This  is  a common 
plant,  used  as  a pot  herb,  and  in 
salads ; it  is  considered  very  cooling 
and  wholesome,  but  is  much  less  in 
demand  now  than  formerly. 

Itadish.es. — These  have  a pun- 
gent taste  ; they  are  much  nicer  when 
young  and  quickly  grown.  They  are 
generally  cheap,  and  are  a popular 
relish  with  bread  and  butter.  In 
preparing  them  for  table,  they  should 
be  washed,  and  the  tops  cut  off  short ; 
the  radishes  should  be  freed  from  any 
fibrous  growth  by  light  scraping; 
turnip  radishes  may  be  made  more 
digestible  by'  peeling  them  very  thinly 
when  fully  grown.  Radishes  enter 
into  many  salads  and  savoury  dishes, 
as  their  pronounced  flavour  imparts 
zest  to  more  insipid  edibles.  They  are 
very  useful,  too,  for  garnishing  pur- 
poses; when  used  whole,  they  should 
be  as  even  in  size  as  possible.  Cost, 
about  Id.  per  bunch  on  an  average. 

Radishes,  Grated.— The  con- 
sumption of  radishes  in  the  raw  state 
is  often  followed  by  extreme  dis- 
comfort ; if  grated,  there  is  less  fear 
of  this,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  perfect  masti- 
cation. After  washing  and  scraping, 
the  tops  should  be  removed,  and.  the 
younger  they  are  the  nicer. . A httlfl 
pile  of  grated  radishes  is  a nice  relisn 
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with  bread  and  cheese  or  butter,  or 
may  be  used  in  salads,  sandwiches,  and 
other  dishes,  as  well  as  in  hot  sauces, 
such  as  plain  melted  butter,  or  in 
vegetable  purees,  being  especially  use- 
ful for  giving  piquancy  to  such  as 
may  be  termed  insipid.  A few  minutes 
suffice  for  the  cooking. 

Radishes,  Steamed  or 

Roiled. — Cook  those  like  turnips, 
giving  them  about  twenty  minutes  for 
average-sized  turnip  radishes.  They 
should  be  served  with  white  sauce  or 
melted  butter,  and  are  nice  with  boiled 
meat,  or  may  be  served  separately. 
Many  persons  who  cannot  digest  raw 
radishes  (even  grated)  will  experience 
no  inconvenience  from  this  dish. 

Rosemary.  — This  is  a pretty 
garden  shrub,  more  used  abroad  than 
here,  but  frequently  employed  for 
flavouring  lard.  Country-made  pigs’ 
puddings  are  often  seasoned  with  it. 

Saffron, — Saffron  is  wholosome, 
and  has  medicinal  as  well  as  culinary 
uses.  It  is  useful  as  a colouring  agent, 
and  enters  into  most  of  the  vegetable 
yellow  colourings  sold  by  grocers  and 
chemists.  In  the  west  of  England 
cakes  are  coloured  with  saffron.  There 
is  a spurious  saffron  which  should  be 
avoided ; and  it  is  largely  adulterated. 
Various  uses  are  detailed  in  recipes; 
see  Rick  and  Macaroni. 

Sage.  — This  is  much  used  in 
cookery,  especially  of  a homely  kind ; 
and  for  vegetarian  savouries  it  is  of 
especial  value ; green  sage  is  best 
known,  but  there  are  other  varieties. 
In  addition  to  its  pleasant  flavour, 
sago  has  tho  merit  of  wholesomcness. 
For  strong  kinds  of  fish,  a little  added 
to  tho  gravy,  or  boiling  liquor,  will 
help  to  destroy  any  unpleasant  flavour 
due  to  muddy  water  and  other  causes. 
{See  recipes  for  the  various  kinds  of 
fresh-water  fish.)  Sago  is  used  in 
several  dishes  in  the  present  chapter ; 

' see  also  Index. 

Salsify.— This  is  the  root  of  a 
plant  called  also  the  oyster  plant  and 
purple  goat’s  beard.  It  is  excellent 


when  cooked,  and  less  known  than  it 
deserves  to  be ; it  is  said  to  possess 
stimulating  properties,  and  may  be 
cooked  in  various  ways.  It  must 
always  be  well  done  to  make  it  tender, 
and  to  remove  a certain  bitter  flavour 
which  otherwise  lingers  about  it ; this 
is  very  pronounced  in  the  raw  state. 
The  leaves  should  be  fresh,  and  tho 
roots  firm  and  black.  To  prepare  the 
roots,  cut  off  the  ends,  and  scrape  off 
the  outer  rind  until  the  flesh  is  reached; 
this  resembles  a parsnip  somewhat  in 
colour  and  general  appearance.  Rub 
them  with  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  and 
leave  them  in  cold  water  until  ready 
to  cook  them ; or  put  a tablespoonful 
of  lemon  juice  in  each  pint  of  water. 
They  are  better  if  left  in  tho  water  for 
an  hour,  and  will  impart  to  it  a tinge  of 
reddish  brown.  Exposure  to  the  air  in 
scraping,  or  after  cooking,  turns  them 
brown.  Salsify  roots,  if  left  in  the 
ground,  will  send  up  stout,  green 
shoots  in  the  spring;  these  can  be 
cooked  like  asparagus  ; they  arc  very 
good  eating,  and  a trial  is  recom- 
mended with  confidence.  Cost,  un- 
certain ; about  6d.  to  8d.  per  bundle. 

Salsify,  Boiled.— Cut  the  roofs 
into  even-sized  pieces,  after  preparing 
them  as  directed  above ; they  may  bo 
from  three  to  four  inches  long,  or 
smaller  or  larger,  as  preferred.  Put 
them  into  boiling  water  with  a little 
salt  and  a morsel  of  butter;  a few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  are  an  improve- 
ment. Give  them  about  an  hour;  if 
large,  they  may  want  an  hour  and  a 
half ; a skewer  will  penetrate  them 
easily  when  done.  Then  drain,  and 
dish  on  toast,  and  send  melted  butter 
or  white  sauce  to  table  with  them. 
Salsifies  are  very  good  ro-dressed  ; the 
remains  of  boiled  ones  may  be  served 
in  manj*  ways. 

Sauer  Kraut. — This  preparation 
is  largely  used  throughout  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Germany,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
smoked  meats,  beef,  &e.  The  taste 
for  this  delicacy  is  certainly  an  ac- 
quired one,  but  it  is  a very  general 
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one  in  some  districts.  Sauer  kraut  is 
considered  an  excellent  antiscorbutic. 
Take  largo  well-grown  cabbages  with 
fine  white  hearts.  Remove  the  outer 
leaves  and  stalks,  and  shred  the  cab- 
bages very  finely.  Cover  the  bottom 
of  a largo  pan  or  tub  with  cabbage 
leaves.  Throw  in  the  cabbage  as  it  is 
shredded,  and  sprinkle  salt  evenly  upon 
the  layers.  One  handful  of  salt  will 
be  amply  sufficient  for  a large  pan- 
ful of  cabbage ; too  much  salt  will 
prevent  fermentation.  Keep  pressing 
the  cabbage  down  closely  as  it  is 
thrown  in.  When  the  vessel  is  quite 
full,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  the  top, 
and  cover  it  first  with  cabbage  leaves 
and  then  with  a linen  cloth;  lay  a 
wooden  cover  over  all,  and  on  this  put 
a heavy  weight.  Keep  the  pan  in  a 
warm  cellar  till  fermentation  has 
begun.  This  may  be  known  by  small 
white  globules  forming  on  the  surface. 
When  the  moisture  dries  in  a crust 
over  the  top  the  kraut  is  ready  for  use. 
It  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place  till 
wanted.  Once  a week  the  cabbage 
leaves  should  either  , be  renewed  or 
washed,  and  the  linen  cloth  should  be 
washed  in  cold  water  and  replaced. 
Romo  persons  put  carraway  seeds  and 
juniper  berries  amongst  the  layers, 
and  think  the  kraut  is  improved  by 
the  addition.  If,  owing  to  any  cause, 
after  waiting  two  or  three  days  there 
is  no  ‘sign  of  fermentation,  a cold, 
weak  brine  of  salt  and  water  should 
be  poured  over.  The  cabbages  will 
be  all  the  better  if  they  are  allowed  to 
lie  in  a cool  corner  for  several  days 
before  being  used.  Time,  three  weeks 
to  prepare  the  kraut.  It  will  keep  for 
a year. 

Sauer  Kraut,  to  Cook.— Lay 

a good-sized  piece  of  butter  in  a sauce- 
pan and  let  it  melt.  Put  in  half  the 
saner  kraut,  and  lay  on  this  the  meat 
to  be  made  ready  with  it : either  ham 
or  bacon  smoked  and  pared,  pork,  or 
any  sort  of  sausage.  Over  all  place 
tko  other  half  of  the  kraut,  pour  in  a 
glassful  of  white  wine,  and  add  a little 
water  occasionally  to  moisten  it.  Cover 


the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  the  con- 
tents stew  gently  till  the  sauer  kraut  is 
soft  and  yellow.  When  cooked  enough, 
take  out  the  meat.  Dredge  in  a table- 
spoonful of  flour,  let  the  kraut  stew 
half  an  hour  longer,  then  place  the 
meat  again  in  the  saucepan  to  get 
quite  hot.  Stir  the  kraut  now  and 
then  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  take 
care  that  it  does  not  burn.  What  is 
left  over  of  the  sauer  kraut  is  good 
warmed  up  on  the  following  day  or  a 
day  or  two  after;  it  may  be  served 
with  some  other  meat.  As  an  accom- 
paniment to  smoked  meats,  roast  pork, 
sausages,  &c.,  sauer  kraut  may  be 
prepared  in  the  way  just  described, 
but  without  the  meat ; if  so,  stir  in  a 
thickening  of  flour  and  butter  before 
sending  to  table.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  sauer  kraut  can  hardly  be  cooked 
too  much.  It  requires  at  first  from 
two  and  a half  to  three  hours’  stewing. 
Cost,  variable,  according  to  the  kind 
of  meat,  &c.,  and  the  proportions  used. 

Scorzonera. — The  roots  of  this 
plant  are  sugary  and  well  flavoured. 
The  coarse  outer  rind  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  roots  soaked  in  cold 
water  for  a few  hours  to  extract  any 
bitterness.  They  can  be  boiled  like 
parsnips,  or  treated  like  salsify;  a 
favourite  way  of  cooking  them,  with 
many,  is  to  parboil,  and  egg  and  bread- 
crumb, and  fry  a good  brown.  Cost, 
very  uncertain. 

In  Germany,  where  this  root  is 
thought  more  of  than  in  England,  a 
little  flour  is  added  to  the  cold  water 
used  for  the  soaking  ; the  final  soaking 
medium  being  milk  or  milk  and  water. 
Various  kinds  of  sauces  of  the  white 
class  are  used,  in  which  to  dish  up  the 
roots— the  richer  ones  being  reserved 
for  separate-course  dishes. 

Scotch  Kale.— This  is  a nice 
vegetable ; it  goes  by  various  names ; 

“ curly  greens  ” is  one,  but  it  receives 
misleading  titles'in  some  localities.  If 
is  generally  cheap,  about  Id.  to  2d- 
per  pound.  The  kale  should  be  washed 
in  salt  and  water,  and  may  be  boiled  I 
like  TrnNir  Tors,  or  cooked  spinach 
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fashion,  so  far  as  tho  after-treatment 
goes,  by  making  it  into  purees ; it 
always  wants  boiling  in  salted  water 
until  dono.  Winter  greens  generally 
arc  cooked  in  the  same  way ; lots  of 
water,  well  salted,  will  always  preserve 
the  colour ; but  if  tough  or  discoloured 
to  start  with,  a pinch  of  borax  or  soda 
does  no  harm.  For  all  tho  purees, 
when  whito  sauco  or  anything  that 
detracts  from  tho  colour  is  used,  add  a 
few  drops  of  green  colouring.  Whon 
in  first-rate  condition  and  -well  cooked, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a nicer  vegetable 
than  this.  ( See  recipes  under  Cabbage, 
Lettuce,  &c.) 

Sea-Beet. — This  grows  on  many 
parts  of  our  coasts.  It  belongs  to  tho 
same  natural  family  as  tho  spinach, 
and  is  probably  the  original  form  of 
tho  cultivated  beet.  Tho  leaves  are 
large,  and  resemble  spinach  in  flavour 
when  boiled.  In  many  parts  of 
Ireland  the  leaves  are  gathered  in 
succession  as  they  grow,  and  eaten 
by  the  poor  as  food.  The  richer  tho 
soil,  the  better  the  flavour  of  tho  leaves. 

Sea-Kale. — This  is  a plant  very 
much  liko  asparagus,  and  is  generally 
highly  esteemed.  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  being  found  wild  in  districts 
near  tho  sea.  It  is  the  blanching 
I process  that  gives  the  delicate  character 
to  this  plant,  for  in  tho  unblanched 
state  it  is  worthless  •,  as  it  is  the  action 

iof  light  that  imparts  the  strong  and 
bitter  taste,  as  well  as  the  green 
and  reddish-purple  colouring.  Conse- 
quently, after  it  is  cut,  sea-kale  should 
be  kept  in  a dark  place  until  wanted. 
If  exposed  in  an  open  situation  it  will 
acquire  a decided  tinge,  that  injures 
colour  and  flavour  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days.  Cost,  very  variable ; 
sometimes  less  than  Is.  per  basket, 
but  often  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.,  or  moro 
if  scarce. 

. Sea-kale  is  amongst  the  earliest  of 
vegetables.  When  fresh,  it  is  white 
and  crisp  to  the  touch ; when  dark 
and  limp,  it  is  stale.  Sea-kale  is  said 
to  bo  one  of  the  few  plants  improved 
i jhy  forcing;  and  forced  shoots  at  mid- 


winter arc  crisper  and  better  in  flavour 
than  the  naturally-grown  ones  of  April 
and  May. 

Sea-Kale,  Boiled.— This  wants 
nice  washing  and  brushing  ; any  worm- 
eaten  and  black  portions  of  the  roots 
must  bo  cut  out,  and  it  is  some  little 
troublo  to  free  it  from  all  the  adher  ing 
grit.  The  object  in  cooking  should  be 
to  retain  the  delicate  flavour  and  colour 
as  much  as  possible.  In  this  form,  it 
is  delicate  and  digestible,  and  most 
persons  may  safely  eat  it.  It  should 
be  tied  up  in  little  bundles,  and  left  in 
cold  water  after  washing,  then  put  on  to 
boil  in  water  lightly  salted,  and  with  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice  in ; some 
competent . authorities  advise  that  tho 
steam  be  allowed  to  escape,  by  putting 
tho  lid  only  half  over  the  saucepan. 
Time,  from  a quarter  of  an  hour  for 
very  young  fresh  kale  to  half  an  hour 
or  more  for  older.  Drain  thoroughly, 
and  serve  on  toast,  with  a good  white 
sauce  in  a boat ; some  prefer  it  without 
sauce,  but  if  two  dishes  are  served, 
sauce  may  be  poured  over  one  of  them. 
If  in  that  condition  that  may  bo  de- 
scribed as  very  stalo,  tho  water  should 
bo  changed  when  half  done,  and  from 
forty  to  fifty  minutes  must  be  given. 
In  dishing,  put  tho  heads  all  one  way, 
and  draw  off  the  tapo  with  which  it 
is  tied  very  carefully.  This  (and  all 
vegetables  of  a similar  kind)  wants  well 
draining,  and  must  bo  served  hot. 

Shalot.  — The  shalot,  or  eschalot, 
is  a kind  of  onion — the  mildest  culti- 
vated— used  for  seasoning  soups  and 
made  dishes,  and  for  flavouring  sauces, 
gravies,  and  salads.  Tho  shalot  has  a 
bulbous  root,  made  up  of  a number  of 
smaller  bulbs,  called  cloves.  It  ought 
to  bo  taken  up  in  tho  autumn,  and  bo 
hung  in  nets  in  a cool  airy  place. 
When  properly  dried,  it  will  keep  till 
spring.  It  is  stronger  in  taste  than 
the  onion,  but  does  not  leave  so 
strong  an  odour  on  the  palate,  and  for 
tlris  reason  is  often  employed  instead 
of  the  onion,  both  in  cooking  and  for 
eating  in  a raw  state.  Shalots  can  bo 
added  to  melted  butter  or  white  sauce, 
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and  served  with  boiled  meats,  See. ; or 
purees  and  other  dishes  may  be  made 
in  the  same  way  as  if  using  onions. 
The  water  should  bo  changed  to  mako 
them  milder ; lemon  rind  is  sometimes 
used  with  shalots  for  sauces,  &c. ; and 
horse-radish  is  thought  by  some  to  bo 
an  improvement  to  a thick  sauce  of 
shalots  made  with  milk  in  the  ordinary 
way  : this  is  served  with  tripe  in  some 
parts,  and  to  further  increase  its 
piquancy,  garlic  is  employed.  The 
use  of  shalots  will  be  seen  more  fully 
by  referring  to  Pickles,  Seasonings, 
and  Salads. 

Skirret.  — This  is  a perennial 
plant,  a native  of  China,  known  in  this 
country  since  1548.  The  root  is  com- 
posed of  fleshy  tubers  about  the  size  of 
the  little  finger,  and  joined  together  at 
the  crown  or  head.  They  used  to  be 
much  esteemed  in  cookery.  In  the 
northern  districts  of  Scotland  the  plant 
is  cultivated  under  the  name  of  “crum- 
mock.”  The  tubers,  when  boiled,  are 
served  with  butter.  Skirrets  come  the 
nearest  to  parsnips  of  any  of  the  es- 
culent roots,  both  for  flavour  and  nu- 
tritive quality.  They  are  rather  sweeter 
than  the  parsnip,  and  therefore  to  somo 
palates  are  not  altogether  so  agreeable. 

Soja  . — This  is  a new  vegetable,  a 
sort  of  pea  imported  from  China ; it 
has  received  favourable  notice  in 
France,  and  is  said  to  be  very  digestible 
and  palatable.  It  is  similar  to  the 
flageolet  bean,  and,  being  rich  in  oil 
and.  poor  in  starch,  is  recommended  to 
diabetic  patients  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. So  far,  its  high  price  has 
hindered  its  adoption;  and  attempts 
at  cultivation  have  not  been  marked 
with  great  success.  In  referring  to 
soja  as  a new  vegetable,  we  mean 
simply  that  it  has  only  recently  been 
introduced  as  a vegetable  ; it  is  well 
known  as  the  basis  of  Chinese  Soy. 

Sorrel. — This  is  an  acid-leaved 
root,  which  is  used  largely  on  tho 
Continent  for  soups,  salads,  and  sauces, 
and  as  an  accompaniment  to  meat. 
Where  tho  taslo  for  it  has  been 


acquired,  it  is  considered  very  plea- 
sant ; of  its  wholesomencss  there  is  no 
doubt.  When  sorrel  alone  is  thought 
too  acid,  it  is  mixed  with  spinach  or 
dandelion.  Sorrel  grows  wild,  and 
can  be  had  for  the  plucking;  but  as 
the  flavour  of  the  cultivated  is  superior 
to  that  of  tho  wild  sorrel,  every  garden 
should  contain  a few  plants.  Sorrel  is 
just  now  one  of  tho  “fashionable” 
vegetables,  and  is  being  sold  in  London 
in  tins  at  a shilling  each.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  imported,  and  may  lead  to  the 
further  cultivation  of  the  plant  in 
England. 

Sorrel,  to  Cook.— Like  spinach, 
sorrel  needs  very  careful  washing ; it 
is  gritty,  and  must  be  rinsed  in  several 
waters,  and  left  under  a running  tap 
for  a time.  The  small,  fine  leaves  can 
be  left  whole;  but  the  thick  mid-rib 
should  be  torn  from  the  large  leaves. 
“ Giant  ” sorrel  may  be  torn  into 
shreds  with  advantage,  after  removing 
the  rib.  One  of  the  best  of  the  many 
ways  of  dressing  sorrel  is  to  draw  it 
down  in  butter ; by  many  it  is  thought 
to  be  tho  best.  After  washing  and 
draining,  the  sorrel  is  put  into  a stew- 
pan  with  no  other  moisture  than  that 
which  clings  about  it,  with  an  ounco 
of  butter  to  each  quart.  When  re- 
duced (and  it  reduces  a good  deal),  and 
tender,  some  flour  should  be  dredged 
in,  the  mass  being  stirred  the  while; 
it  is  then  to  be  rubbed  through  a sieve, 
re-heated,  and  seasoned  slightly;  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice  and  a pinch 
of  sugar  arc  sometimes  added.  Serve 
like  any  other  green  puree  of  the  same 
kind. 

Spinach.  — This  vegetable  is 
agreeable  in  taste,  and  very  whole- 
some, but  there  is  not  much  real 
nourishment  in  it,  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  water.  It  needs  thorough 
washing ; this  is  best  done  by  having 
two  pails  of  water ; after  washing  in 
the  first  it  should  bo  taken  out  with  the 
hand,  and  put  into  the  second  pail,  the 
water  being  changed  a time  or  t"(' 
It  should  bo  drained  on  a sieve  for  a 
moment,  not  pressed  in  a cloth,  as  it 
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is  delicate,  and  requires  careful  hand- 
ling. It  is  usually  boiled  and  served 
as  a puree ; the  general  additions 
being  cream,  butter,  or  gravy.  For 
the  sake  of  its  intense  green  colour, 
spinach  is  very  useful  for  garnishing 
purposes,  When  scarce  and  dear, 
turnip  tops,  beetroot  tops,  nettles,  and 
dandelion  leaves  are  often  served  as 
substitutes,  or  can  bo  mixed  with  the 
spinach.  Cost,  on  an  average,  2d.  or 
3d.  per  pound,  but  may  reach  4d.  or  6d. 
(Sec  Dkessed  Vegetables  for  Pukees.) 

Spinach,  Boiled.  — This  is  a 
common  English  method.  Take  a 
good  pailful  (for  a dish)  of  young, 
freshly  gathered  spinach ; take  away 
the  stalks,  and  after  washing  as  above 
described,  give  a minute  for  the  grit 
to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail, 
drain,  and  put  the  spinach  in  a sauce- 
pan, with  no  other  moisture  than  that 
which  clings  about  it ; add  a sprinkling 
of  salt,  and  boil  until  tender,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes ; then  drain,  and 
press  well  in  a colander,  chop  it  up, 
and  put  it  in  a clean,  dry  saucepan, 
with  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a little 
salt  and  pepper ; stir  for  a few  minutes, 
then  press  it  in  a hot  dish,  and  garnish 
with  croutons. 

Another  way. — Add  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water  and  a teaspoonful  of 
salt  to  a good-sized  saucepanful  of 
spinach ; say  one  of  a gallon  capacity ; 
boil  and  finish  off  as  directed  above. 
Or,  for  quite  a plain  dish,  nothing 
need  be  added;  the  spinach  may  be 
dished  as  soon  as  pressed. 

Another  way. — Use  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  just  as  if  boiling  cabbage ; 
when  done,  strain  and  press,  and 
finish  off  by  either  of  the  foregoing 
methods.  As  to  the  best  way  of  cook- 
ing spinach,  there  is  a great  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  cooks  assert  that 
the  first  method  is  the  only  correct 
one ; others  declare  that  the  flavour  is 
too  strong  unless  plenty  of  water  be 
• : used,  as  in  the  last  method;  again, 
i.  many  very  good  judges  are  of  opinion 
li  that  there  is  practically  no  difference 
} in  the  flavour  of  the  spinach,  whether 


water  is  added  or  not ; and  that  very 
few  could  detect  any  difference. 
Where  so  many  disagree,  it  is,  perhaps, 
better  not  to  attempt  to  decide ; the 
various  methods  are  easily  tried,  and 
our  readers  can  form  their  own  opinion 
as  to  their  relative  merits.  ( See  next 
chapter. ) 

Spinach,  and  Rice.  — Almost 
any  dish  of  rice  eats  well  with  spinach. 
For  a maigre  dish,  a selection  can  be 
made  from  thoso  dishes  given  under 
Rice,  made  from  vegetable  stock,  &c. ; 
while  thoso  who  desire  rice,  plus 
animal  juices,  may  make  trial  of  such 
dishes  as  most  commend  themselves  to 
their  notice,  either  by  virtue  of  their 
flavour  or  their  cost.  Wo  may  remark 
that  most  people  will  like  any  into 
which  tomatoes  enter ; these  with 
slight  flavourings  of  ham,  cheese,  or 
curry,  are  also  suitable  for  combination 
with  spinach.  Rice  Sauce  is  also 
very  nice  with  a dish  of  spinach  and 
hard-boiled  eggs. 

Spinach  with  Eggs  (American 
method). — Required  : spinach,  eggs, 

seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
lOd.  to  Is. 

After  boiling  and  pressing  the 
spinach,  put  it  back  with  a little 
butter,  peppor  and  sugar ; beat  until 
hot,  then  turn  it  into  the  dish,  and 
cover  with  an  egg  dressing,  made  by 
mixing  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled 
eggs,  an  ounce  of  dissolved  butter,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  cream,  and  one  of 
lemon  juice.  Spread  this  smoothly 
over  the  vegetable,  and  garnish  with 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  cut  into  rings. 
Theso  quantities  aro  enough  for  a 
good-sized  dish  of  spinach.  This  is  a 
nice  dish  for  serving  separately. 

Squash. — The  squash  is  of  the 
gourd  family ; there  are  two  sorts,  the 
summer  squash,  or  cymbling,  and  the 
winter  squash ; the  last  named  takes 
longer  to  cook.  When  very  tender, 
squash  need  not  be  pared ; and  when 
necessary  to  pare  it,  care  should  bo 
taken  to  remove  nothing  but  tho  hard, 
outer  rind.  The  seeds  should  be 
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removed,  and  tho  vegotablo  cut  into 
quarters,  or  a greater  number  of  pieces, 
according  to  sizo.  Winter  squash  is 
often  mashed ; tho  recipes  under 
Vegetable  Marrow  and  Turnips  can 
be  followed ; squash  can  also  be  used 
in  tho  samo  way  as  pumpkin,  for  pics 
and  puddings,  but  it  is  not  so  rich  in 
flavour.  Cost  uncertain,  but  not 
expensive  generally. 

Succotash.  — This  is  imported 
from  America ; it  is  a mixture  of  corn 
and  beans ; directions  for  use  will  be 
found  on  the  tins.  It  is  a very  whole- 
some preparation,  and  furnishes  a very 
welcome  change  from  ordinary  dishes 
of  vegetables  as  served  in  England. 
(See  Succotash  Soup  and  Succotash 
Salad,  also  Lima  Beans.)  Cost,  about 
lOd.  for  a tin  of  nearly  two  pounds. 

Succotash,  Curried.—  This  is 
a good  dish,  not  much  trouble  or  cost. 
Required : a tin  of  succotash,  a table- 
spoonful of  cooked  apple  or  tomato 
pulp,  three  or  four  times  as  much 
cooked  onion,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
curry  paste  and  powder,  half  an  ounce 
©f  corn-flour,  milk,  seasoning,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Turn  the  succotash  into  a saucepan 
with  the  apple,  onions,  and  curry ; the 
latter  mixed  with  milk,  stock,  or  water 
to  a paste  ; add  the  corn-flour,  stir  to 
the  boil,  and  simmer  until  the  flavours 
are  well  blended.  The  onions  may  be 
fried  for  a more  savoury  dish.  Season, 
and  add  a little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 
Servo  with  or  without  rice.  Any  of 
the  adj  uncts  added  to  meat  and  other 
curries  may  be  introduced,  and  butter 
or  cream  is  an  improvement.  A cooked 
carrot  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
making  of  this  dish.  A little  cooked 
celery  also  goes  well  with  it. 

Summer  and  Winter  Sa- 
voury.— These  herbs  are  used  for 
seasoning  purposes,  and  possess  a very 
pleasant  taste  and  aroma.  Thoy  should 
be  gathered  in  July  and  August,  and 
dried  for  winter  use.  The  winter 
savoury  has  a more  woody  stalk  ; both 
kinds  are  common  in  kitchen  gardens. 
Mixed  herbs  and  aromatic  seasoning 


mixtures  generally  contain  one  of 
these. 

Tarragon.— This  is  closely  allied 
to  the  well-known  aromatic  plants — 
common  wormwood  and  southern  wood ; 
but,  unlike  those,  its  leaves  arc  divided. 
Its  uses  aro  similar  to  those  of  chervil; 
the  two  are  often  combined  in  the  same 
dish.  Tarragon  vinegar  is  very  use- 
ful (see  the  chapter  on  Seasonings). 
“Shredded  tarragon”  is  a term  fre- 
quently used  in  all  works  on  cookery  ; 
it  refers  to  the  leaves  cut  into  strips 
with  scissors ; they  should  not  be  used 
whole.  Tan-agon  is  a dangerous  tool 
in  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  cook, 
owing  to  its  strong  flavour  ; but  judi- 
ciously employed,  it  is  valuable.  Many 
flavoured  butters  and  cold  sauces  aro 
greatly  improved  by  it,  and  all  the 
ordinary  methods  of  utilising  it  are 
explained  in  our  recipes.  Cost,  a few 
pence  per  bunch  on  an  average ; never 
very  cheap  so  far  as  its  first  cost,  but 
is  economical  in  use  owing  to  the  little 
required. 

Thyme. — This  is  one  of  our  com- 
monest herbs,  but  an  extremely  useful 
one ; its  odour  and  taste  are  strong, 
pungent,  and  aromatic.  Three  varieties 
aro  used  in  cookery — viz.,  common 
thyme,  and  orange  and  lemon  thyme ; 
orange  thyme  is  ready  for  drying  in 
June  and  July  ; the  others  are  a little 
later.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  overdose  of  this  plant  is  disagree- 
able, as  it  imparts  bitterness  to  the 
dish ; when  dried,  double  the  quantity 
is  wanted ; fresh  thyme,  like  all  other 
herbs,  is  the  nicer.  Cost,  about  Id. 
per  small  bunch. 

Tomato.  — The  virtues  of  the 
tomato,  or  love  apple,  are  now  fully 
recognised  both  in  the  raw  and  cooked 
condition.  It  has  been  said  ^hat 
Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz  has  made  chons 
and  tomato  sauce  immortal ; but  only 
within  recent  years  have  we  found  .ut 
that  tomatoes  are  excellent  and  whole- 
some in  almost  any  way.  To  stuff  a 
tomato,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  mischievous  meddling  car- 
ried to  the  highest  pitch ; and  simple 
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cookory  is  alone  admissible.  To  a 
great  extent,  we  agree  with  him  ; but 
we  cannot  forget  that  much  depends 
upon  the  skilful  admixture  of  the 
several  ingredients,  and  that  thoso  who 
serve  tomatoes  almost  daily  at  their 
tables  in  some  form  or  other  are  generally 
glad  of  a new  method.  Indeed,  we  think 
the  popularity  of  the  tomato  is  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  changes  that  can 
be  rung  upon  the  modes  of  serving  it. 
Still,  it  has  a very  distinct  and  in- 
dependent flavour  of  its  own,  which 
needs  neithor  enhancement  nor  di- 
minution, and  tho  delicious  sub-acid 
must  not  be  destroyed  by  spices  and 
herbs — only  developed. 

Thero  aro  many  varieties  of  the 
tomato;  tho  best  kinds  have  fino, 
smooth  skins.  English-grown  ones, 
when  just  ripe,  are  very  inviting  in 
appearance,  the  red  ones  being  of  a 
very  beautiful  colour.  For  the  purpose 
of  loosening  the  skins  of  tomatoes  for 
peeling,  boiling  water  is  recommended ; 
but  its  use  should  bo  discouraged ; if 
properly  ripe,  the  peel  can  be  removed 
without  any  soaking.  For  a great 
umber  of  dishes  of  the  ordinary  class, 
't  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  peel ; 
but  for  high-class  dishes  of  cold  dressed 
omatoes  it  is  an  improvement.  Then 
he  pips : it  is  common  to  meet  with 
ecipes,  no  matter  how  plain  tho  dish, 
n which  tho  words  “ throw  away  the 
ips  ” occur.  Here  discretion  is  wanted; 
or  one  cannot  take  away  the  pips 
ithout  a good  deal  of  the  pulp 
dhering ; when  they  are  removed, 
herefore,  by  way  of  making  room  for 
tuffing,  or  simply  from  choice,  the 
ulp  should  be  sieved,  that  only  the 
eds  may  be  wasted.  Another  point 
be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  the 
oking  should  never  be  prolonged 
rther  than  necessary  ; beyond  this 
e tomato  suffers  in  flavour.  Cost, 
>out  2d.  to  4d.  per  pound  for  im- 
rted,  and  6d.  to  Is.  for  English- 
rown  tomatoes,  except  early  in  the 
iason.  Of  tho  imported,  the  red  plum 
unatues  are  very  good.  Of  the  round 
irieties.  the  small  ones  are  best  for 
ads  and  garnishing  purposes ; and 


for  ordinary  dishes,  the  medium  sizo 
arc  usually  better  than  very  large  ones. 

Tomatoes,  to  Bottle.— This  is 
an  American  method.  Some  wide- 
necked jars  are  to  be  made  hot,  by 
letting  them  lie  in  boiling  water,  or  as 
nearly  boiling  as  possiblo,  then  drain 
them  when  ready  to  fill.  Take  ripe 
tomatoes,  equal  in  size,  and  scald  them 
to  loosen  the  skins  ; hike  them  off,  and 
with  tho  scalding  water  drain  off  any 
liquor  that  will  run  easily  from  the 
tomatoes  without  pressure.  Put  them 
in  a jam  kettle,  and  stir  with  a wooden 
spoon  until  they  boil ; then  give  them 
a good  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ; 
pour  into  tho  jars  while  boiling,  and 
finish  off  in  either  of  the  following 
ways,  but  do  not  lose  an  instant,  and 
be  sure  to  fill  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  juice  runs  over;  the  jars  should 
bo  set  upon  plates.  The  first  and  best 
way  is  to  have  jars  with  “grooved” 
necks  and  metal  tops  ; screw  the  tops 
on  tightly,  and  as  the  contents  cool, 
give  another  screw  now  and  then,  but 
before  putting  on  the  covers  wipe  tho 
necks  of  the  jars.  When  cold,  wipe 
all  the  jars  clean,  and  dry  them,  then 
put  them  in  tho  coolest,  driest,  and.  very 
darkest  place  in  tho  house.  To  save 
time,  the  tomatoes  may  bo  bottled  thus 
without  skinning ; if  not  even-sized, 
the  large  ones  should  be  broken  up. 
Boil  rather  longer  than  above  directed, 
and  pour  off  a little  of  the  moisture 
before  filling  the  jars. 

The  next  way  to  finish  off  th« 
bottles  is  to  cork  and  wax  them,  and  if 
this  is  done,  the  corks  should  be  soaked 
for  a time  in  some  of  the  boiling  liquor 
from  the  fruit. 

Under  tho  name  of  tho  “Climax” 
Bottle,  a glass  jar  has  been  specially 
manufactured  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  tho  preservation  of  toma- 
toes. It  has  an  air-tight  glass  cap,  the 
contents  thus  como  in  contact  with  the 
glass  only;  there  is  no  trouble  of 
corking,  sealing  down,  or  bladdering ; 
a great  saving  of  time  is  thereby 
effected.  A strong  glass  top  fits  on 
tho  wide,  open  mouth,  and  presses 
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upon  an  clastic  band,  which  rests  upon 
a rim  outside  tho  bottlo  mouth.  The 
metal  screw  ring  then  iits  over  this 
glass  top,  and  presses  it  hard  down 
upon  the  elastic-covered  ring,  thus 
making  the  jar  absolutely  air-tight, 
without  wax  or  bladder.  To  prepare 
the  tomatoes  for  these  bottles  is  very 
simple,  and  either  of  the  following 
methods  may  be  adopted.  Put  tho 
fruit  in  whole  and  unskinned,  and  cook 
in  a pot  of  water  over  the  fire  until  tho 
tomatoes  look  tender ; the  bottles  must 
be  wrapped  round  with  hay  or  old 
rags,  and  they  must  be  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  the  boiling-pot  by  means  of 
a trivet  on  legs,  or  a meat  dish  set 
upon  a weight,  or  some  other  device ; a 
baking-sheet  answers  the  same  purpose, 
if  raised  by  means  of  four  pieces  of 
wood  at  the  corners.  In  this  mode, 
the  glass  stoppers  must  be  provided 
with  a vent  hole  for  tho  escape  of 
tho  steam  (these  cost  a trifle  more  per 
dozen).  When  done,  the  holes  arc 
filled  up  with  bits  of  cork  (sent  with 
the  bottles),  and  want  a spot  of  wax 
on  each.  They  can  cool  in  the  water 
or  on  a board;  tho  first  is  the  better 
way,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  bottles 
cracking'. 

The  next  plan  is  to  cook  the  to- 
matoes as  directed  above,  first  mode, 
or  bake  them  in  a jar  in  the  oven ; 
in  either  case,  drain  off  some  of  the 
watery  liquid.  Fill  the  jars  while  hot 
(the  jars  being  heated  first),  and 
screw  down.  AVhen  cold,  try  if  they 
can  be  screwed  a little  tighter.  For 
this  way,  stoppers  without  vent  holes 
answer.  Tho  rubbers  can  be  renewed 
when  worn. 

Tomatoes,  to  Preserve  in 
Brine  (Italian  Method).  — Choose 
sound,  ripe  fruit ; wipe  it  with  a cloth, 
and.  reject  any  broken  or  over-ripe. 
Take  the  stalks  off,  but  do  not  skin. 
Make  a brine  by  boiling  a tablespoonful 
of  salt  in  half  a gallon  of  water  until 
reduced  to  two-thirds  tho  quantity. 
Skim  a few  times.  Put  the  fruit  in 
dry  jars,  porn-  the  brine  over,  and  put 
something  in  the  necks  to  prevent 


floating ; small  plates  or  saucers  are 
useful ; no  metal  will  answer.  When 
cold,  cork  and  wax  tho  jars,  or  tie 
down  with  bladder.  This  can  be 
used  like  fresh  fruit,  if  rinsed  and 
wiped,  and  the  skins  removed.  It 
answers  for  soups,  sauces,  &c.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  soak  it,  and  for  all  dishes 
less  salt  will  bo  wanted. 

Tomatoes,  Baked.  — Take  the 
green  stalks  from  some  tomatoes,  ripe,  j 
and  even  in  size  ; allow  two  ounces  of 
butter  or  clarified  fat  for  eight  medium-  I 
sized  ones;  put  it  in  little  bits  about 
them,  and  cook  in  a moderate  oven 
from  twenty  minutes  upwards.  Serve  I 
with  roast  meat,  Ac.  If  split  through, 
cook  the  cut  side  up.  Tomatoes  may  I 
bo  sliced  for  baking  if  large;  put  them  h 
in  a single  layer  on  a baking  tin,  first  [1 
greasing  it ; brush  them  over  with 
butter  or  dripping,  and  dredge  with  II 
salt  and  pepper ; and  if  they  are  not  U 
fully  ripe,  a pinch  of  sugar.  Give  II 
them  from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  and  1 1 
serve  hot.  When  eaten  as  a separato  II 
course,  add  a little  stock  or  gravy  to  1 
tho  liquor  in  the  pan,  and  boil  it  up,  |l 
then  pour  it  over  the  tomatoes.  Wlr/n  II 
eaten  with  meat,  &c.,  just  pour  the  II 
liquor  over  them  as  it  is.  Cost,  about!  II 
Gd.  per  pound  when  in  full  season. 

Another  way. — Put  a little  mustard  1 U 
with  the  seasoning  named  above,  with  I 
any  herbs  that  may  be  preferred ; use  I 
it  for  halved  or  sliced  tomatoes,  and:  I 
cook  as  directed.  Cayenne  pepper  or  II 
grated  nutmeg,  a suspicion  of  either.  I 
may  also  be  added  ; and  a finely-minced  | 
onion,  distributed  over  half  a dozen  ' 
tomatoes,  give  additional  piquancy.  I 
A little  lemon  juice,  squeezed  over  just  ill 
before  serving,  will  develop  the  I 
flavour  to  perfection. 

Tomatoes,  Baked,  with 
Onions.  — Required:  a pound  of 

tomatoes,  the  same  weight  of  Spanish  j 
onions,  four  ounces  of  cheese,  season-  I 
ing,  &c.  as  below.  Cost,  about  lOd.  | 

to  Is.  . . , | 

Bako  the  tomatoes  after  wiping  and  | 
cutting  them  in  halves  (see  above);  f 
bake  or  fry  the  onions,  and  chon  them 
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up.  Put  the  tomatoes,  cut  side  up,  on 
a dish  for  serving;  cover  each  half 
with  a thin  slice  of  cheese,  and  put 
some  onions  on  the  top ; season  nicely, 
then  spread  some  hread-crumbs  over  ; 
these  must  he  browned  in  the  oven  or 
fried  (see  Bread).  Grate  a little  cheese 
over,  and  serve  hot. 

Another  way. — Use  half  the  quantity 
of  onions  given  above,  then  put  some 
small  whole  ones  about  the  dish ; they 
are  nicest  fried  or  stewed. 

Another  way.  — Dish  each  half 
tomato  on  a little  round  of  hot, 
buttered  toast,  or  fried  bread,  and  use 
onion  sauce  in  place  of  onions. 

These  dishes  are  tasty,  and  when 
tomatoes  are  in  full  season,  at  three 
or  foui-  pence  per  pound,  aro  very 
cheap. 

Tomato  Conserve.  — This  is 
one  of  tho  most  useful  forms  of 
preserved  tomatoes,  as  it  is  simply  pulp 
without  skins  and  seeds,  and  is  un- 
flavoured ; therefore,  it  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  pulp  of  the  fresh  fruit. 
It  is  handy  for  sauce,  purees,  and  other 
purposes  to  which  tomatoes  in  the 
fresh  state  can  bo  applied,  and  can  bo 
flavoured  as  required.  The  price  varies 
considerably,  as  does  the  quality ; 
about  Gd.  per  half -pint  tin  is  an  average 
price.  Conserve  in  bottles  is  a little 
dearer.  French  conserve  is  considered 
good,  so  is  the  Italian.  When  English 
is  bought,  it  should  bear  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  or  importer.  Very 
low-priced  stuff,  bearing  no  name, 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  or 
is  better  avoided ; for  it  is  probably 
not  pure  tomatoes  at  all ; or  else  a small 
proportion  of  tomato  pulp  is  mixed 
with  that  of  some  other  vegetable, 
coloured  to  resemble  the  genuine 
article.  The  difference  in  the  price 
of  various  samples,  allowing  for  all 
possible  variation  in  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  is  sufficient  to  justify  this 
impression. 

This  will  not  keep  long,  and  as  soon 
as  a tin  is  opened  it  should  bo  turned  out 
mlo  a jar  or  bottle  for  use,  and  kept  in 
a cool  place.  It  will  be  good  for  a few 


days  in  cold  weather,  hut  soon  “turns” 
in  warm  weather.  ( See  Tomato  Catsup 
and  Tomato  Store  Sauce  in  a later 
chapter  on  Pickles,  &c.) 

Tomatoes  a la  Diable.— Slice, 
coat  with  butter,  a little  mustard,  and 
cayenne  and  black  pepper,  thon  grill, 
or  bake  sharply. 

Tomatoes,  Fried.— Unless  to- 
matoes are  coated  and  fi-icd  as  directed 
under  Dressed  Vegetables,  they  aro 
better  whole  than  cut,  and  should  be 
rather  small.  Tho  frying  medium 
may  be  oil,  butter,  or  clarified  fat,  or 
bacon  fat  used  after  bacon  has  been 
fried ; it  must  bo  quite  hot,  "and  only  a 
little  is  needed,  the  tomatoes  being 
turned  about  with  a wooden  spoon  or 
skewer  until  done.  Take  care  not  to 
use  a fork,  or.  the  juice  will  escape; 
they  must  not  ho  over-ripe  or  bruised, 
for  the  same  reason.  In  ten  minutes 
or  thereabouts  they  will  ho  ready. 
Supposing  a dish  of  fried  bacon  to  be 
ready  for  breakfast ; by  frying  tomatoes 
in  the  fat,  it  becomes  more  wholesome 
as  well  as  more  economical,  especially 
if  some  bread  be  fried  in  the  same  fat 
and  dished  with  the  rest.  Cost,  about 
6d.  per  pound. 

Tomatoes,  Grilled.  — These 
should  be  small,  ripe,  and  whole,  then 
coated  with  any  fat  described  above, 
and  grilled  over  a clear  fire,  on  a 
greased  gridiron,  for  five  to  ten 
minutes.  If  cooked  in  a Dutch  oven 
before  the  fire,  i.c.  broiled,  they  are 
almost  as  good,  and  less  trouble.  They 
may  also  be  cooked  in  the  hairing  tin 
before  tho  fire  while  a joint  is  roast- 
ing ; they  should  be  put  at  the  corner, 
that  the  fat  may  not  drop  on  them  ; in 
this  way  they  are  generally  called 
“roasted  tomatoes.”  Cost,  as  above. 

Tomatoes,  Grilled,  Ameri- 
can. — Cut  thin  slices,  coat  with 
butter,  mustard,  and  a pinch  of  salt 
and  sugar,  and  grill  in  the  usual  way. 

Tomato  Puree.— A very  cheap 
puree  may  be  had  from  tinned  tomatoes. 
Put  tho  contents  of  a quart  tin  in  a 
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lined  saucepan,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
sugar.  Cover,  and  simmer  slowly ; 
then,  either  tako  away  the  loose  skins 
and  beat  the  rest  up  to  pulp,  adding  a 
little  thickening,  or,  what  is  better, 
rub  it  through  a colander  or  coarse 
hair  sieve.  The  thickening  may  be 
flour  or  corn-flour,  mixed  with  water 
or  stock  to  a paste.  For  better  pureos, 
see  the  next  chapter.  If  liked,  add 
a little  cooked  carrot.  Cost,  about 
8d.  When  very  liquid,  evaporate  by 
quick  boiling. 

Tomato  Sauce.— {See  Sauces.) 
Tomato  Soup.— {See  Soups.)  _ 

Tomatoes,*  Steamed.— Choose 
small  tomatoes;  cook  in  a single  layer 
in  a potato  steamer,  turning  them 
once;  they  will  take-  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  and  may  be  served 
with  meat  or  fish.  If  brushed  with 
butter  the  appearance  is  improved. 
Cost,  as  above. 

Tomatoes,  Stewed.— Slice  as 
many  tomatoes  as  may  be  wanted, 
after  taking  off  the  stalks,  and  peeling 
them  if  liked.  For  a pound,  allow  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  with  a little 
seasoning.  Cover,  and  cook  softly  in 
an  enamelled  saucepan  until  done — 
about  twenty  minutes.  If  more  con- 
venient, cook  the  tomatoes  thus  in  a 
covered  jar  or  dish  in  a moderate  oven. 
For  any  dish  of  this  sort,  use  a wooden 
spoon,  or  an  enamelled  one,  in  pre- 
ference to  iron.  For  a cheaper  dish, 
use  dripping. 

Another  way. — After  melting  the 
butter  at  starting,  add  an  ounce  of 
flour ; stir  until  smooth,  then  put  in  a 
gill  of  plain  stock  or  water.  This  wall 
do  for  two  pounds  of  tomatoes.  Finish 
as  directed  above.  Small  tomatoes 
can  be  stewed  whole. 

Tomatoes,  Tinned.'  — The 

quality  of  these  varies  greatly  ; the 
best  and  most  expensive  being  the 
whole  tomatoes  in  upright  tins,  im- 
ported from  France ; these  are  perfect 
in  colour  and  flavour.  Then  there  are  I 


the  so-called  whole  ones,  in  the  ordinary 
tins  of  a quart  or  so  each,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  more  broken  than 
whole.  Next  come  tho  tins  of  the 
same  size about  5d.  or  Cd.  being  the 
average  prico.  These  aro  broken  very 
much ; but  they  are  extremely  useful 
for  soups,  purees,  sauce,  &c.,  when 
further  boiling  is  necessary,  and  the 
ingredients  are  sieved;  in  such  cases, 
of  course,  it  would  bo  folly  to  give  the 
increased  price  for  tho  "whole  fruit. 
But  there  is  a vast  difference  even  in 
these ; some  brands  are  very  pale  and 
watery,  and  comparatively  flavourless ; 
others  are  of  good  flavour,  consistence, 
and  colour.  Almost  every  grocer’s 
shop  contains  a choice  of  brands,  and 
when  one  is  found  to  bo  satisfactory, 
note  should  bo  made  of  it.  In  our 
recipes,  when  “ a tin  of  tomatoes  ” is 
mentioned,  one  of  the  latter  class,  of 
the  ordinary  size  (about  a quart)  is 
intended.  In  dealing  with  the  whole 
tomatoes,  the  liquor  must  be  drained 
o«  and  tho  fruit  allowed  to  slide  out 
on  to  a plate ; the  thing  is  to  avoid 
breaking  it.  For  hot  dishes,  it  must 
bo  gradually  heated  (as  it  is  already 
cooked),  either  in  tho  oven  or  before 
the  fire,  with  a little  butter ; or  it  may- 
be simmered  in  gravy  or  stock ; or 
heated  in  a potato  steamer. 

Then  there  are  certain  preparations 
called  “tomato  purfie,”  “stewed”  or 
“ evaporated  tomatoes ; ” the  leading 
feature  being  their  freedom  from  skin, 
pips,  and  hard  cores ; some  are  flavoured 
a little,  others  are  plain.  Theso  range 
in  price  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  tin,  some- 
what larger  than  the  ordinary  size,  and 
are  very  useful  for  the  quick  prepara- 
tion of  soups  and  stews ; or  they  may- 
be heated  and  turned  into  a vegetable 
dish,  and  served  with  meat.  Most  of 
those  hail  from  America ; one  or  two 
firms  have  a wide  reputation  for  goods 
of  this  class.  By  adding  any  coeked 
cereal  or  pulse,,  a more  satisfactory 
dish  is  obtained ; and  with  eggs,  a little 
bacon,  or  a flavouring  of  cheese,  a good 
meal  may  bo  had  at  small  cost,  and  in 
a short  time.  When  served  alone,  if 
desired  thick,  any  thickening  may  be 
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added ; or  the  preparation  may  simmer 
for  a time  in  an  uncovered  saucepan, 
for  some  of  the  moisture  to  evaporate. 

Tomato,  Various  Dishes  of. 

— ( See  Salads,  Pastry,  Garnishes, 
Pickles,  &c.) 

Truffle.— This  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  fungi  family, 
for  which  pigs  and  dogs  are  trained  to 
hunt,  as  there  is  nothing  on  the  sui-face 
of  the  ground  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  truffle  below.  There  are  three 
kinds — red,  white,  and  black  ; the  last- 
named  are  best  and  most  used.  Truffles 
are  found  in  England ; but  those  of 
France  are  superior.  The  truffles  of 
Perigord  are  famous  for  their  odour. 
Lightness  in  weight  in  proportion  to 
size,  combined  with  elasticity,  are  signs 
of  goodness.  To  have  truffles  in 
perfection,  they  must  be  eaten  in 
the  fresh  state,  as  the  preserved 
ones  lose  much  of  their  aroma.  They 
are  considered  stimulating,  and  not 
very  digestible.  Forcemeats,  sauces, 
sausages,  and  gravies  which  are  en- 
riched by  truffles  are  much  esteemed 
generally ; but  the  taste  is  an  acquired 
one.  Owing  to  their  costliness,  the 
most  should  always  be  made  of  the 
scraps ; for  example,  when  fancy  shapes 
have  been  cut  for  garnishing  purposes, 
the  remnants  will  servo  for  other 
dishes;  the  liquor  from  bottled  ones 
should  always  be  used  up  in  gravies, 
&c.  Fresh  truffles  are  to  be  bought  in 
the  winter;  but  they  are  costly,  and 
many  people  who  use  bottled  one3 
regularly  have  never  tasted  a fresh 
truffle.  Cost  of  bottled  truffles,  from 
about  eighteenpence  to  a sovereign, 
according  to  size  and  quality.  For 
recipes,  see  next  chapter;  also  Index, 
as  truffles  are  mentioned  in  various 
chapters. 

Turnip.  — This  is  a favourite 
vegetable,  but  not  very  nourishing, 
owing  to  its  high  percentage  of  water. 
There  are  many  varieties;  the  best 
are  finely- grained,  juicy,  smooth,  and 
sound.  The  liquor  from  turnips  will 
keep  but  a shoi-t  time,  especially  in 


warm  weather;  turnips  boiled  with 
onions  will  correct  the  strong  flavour 
of  the  latter.  The  peel  of  turnips,  if 
well  washed,  can  be  used  for  flavouring 
soups,  &c.  For  serving  whole  as  a 
vegetable,  small  turnips  are  best ; when 
very  large  and  old  they  become  stringy 
and  strong  in  flavour ; in  this  condition 
they  are  better  mashed : in  the  opinion 
of  some,  turnips  of  moderate  size  aro 
best  so  treated.  Cost,  about  3d.  or  4d. 
per  bunch,  sometimes  cheaper. 

Turnips,  Boiled.— Peel  turnips 
rather  thickly  when  they  have  attained 
any  size ; they  are  pith)-  and  indigestible 
if  this  is  not  done ; young  ones  need 
only  thinly  paring.  Very  young  ones 
sometimes  have  a little  of  the  green 
tops  left  on.  Put  them  in  slightly- 
salted  water,  and  boil  gently  until 
done.  Young  ones  will  take  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  ; older  ones, 
from  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  and 
a half  ; these  may  be  halved,  or  .a 
couple  of  cuts  can  be  made  across 
without  dividing  them.  Always  keep 
them  in  cold  water  until  ready  to 
cook,  to  preserve  their  colour.  Drain 
thoroughly,  and  send  to  table  at  once. 
White  Sauce  can  be  poured  over,  or 
served  in  a tureen ; or,  if  to  be  served 
with  boiled  mutton  with  caper  sauce, 
some  of  the  latter  may  be  used  in  tho 
same  way. 

Boiled  turnips  may  be  made  more 
tasty  by  grating  a little  nutmeg  over 
them  in  the  dish,  and  adding  a morsel 
of  mustard  (French  for  choice)  to  the 
sauce  or  melted  butter  that  is  poured 
over.  This  way  is  nice  if  for  serving 
with  boiled  beef,] either  fresh  or  salted. 

Turnips,  French.— These  are 
more  inclined  to  the  shape  of  English 
carrots  than  turnips ; their  flavour  is 
very  superior  tothatof  ordinary  turnips, 
and  when  used  for  flavouring  purposes 
only  should  be  added  cautiously,  or  the 
taste  may  be  too  “ tumipy.”  They 
take  some  time  to  cook,  much  longer 
than  might  be  thought,  judging  from 
appearances  only.  We  ought  to  say 
that  a good  deal  of  the  flavour  lies  in 
the  peel ; therefore,  when  used  for 
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flavouring,  they  should  be  washed  and 
Scraped,  not  peeled.  Cost,  about  6d. 
per  hunch,  hut  very  variable ; dearer 
than  English  turnips ; although,  taking 
into  consideration  the  slight  amount 
of  waste  when  a small  quantity  for 
garnishing  is  required,  it  is  qnite  worth 
while  to  buy  these  in  prefei’onee  to 
home-grown  ones. 

Turnips,  Mashed.  — When 
tender,  take  the  turnips  up,  and  rna- 
with  a fork,  or  pass  them  through  a 
colander  or  sieve  ; put  them  back  into 
the  saucepan,  emptied  and  dried,  with 
a morsel  of  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and 
sugar ; a grate  of  nutmeg  or  dash  of 
mustard  is  an  improvement.  Stir  for 
a minute  or  two,  then  serve.  A little 
flour  stirred  in  the  butter,  which  should 
be  first  melted  in  the  pan,  makes  the 
turnips  less  watery ; a spoonful  or  two 
of  thick  white  sauce  has  the  same  effect. 
Some  persons  wring  them  in  a cloth  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  water.  Co=>t, 
about  4d.  per  vegetable  dish. 

Although  it  is  usual  to  boil  turnips 
previous  to  mashing,  we  wish  to  re- 
commend steamed  ones  in  preference ; 
any  watery  vegetable  is  nicer  steamed 
than  boiled.  They  may  be  cut  in 
quarters  or  halves,  according  to  size. 

Turnips,  Various  Dishes  of. 

— ( See  Turn i r and  Vegetable  Mar- 
row  recipes  in  the  next  chapter.) 

Turnip  Tops  (or  Turnip  Greens). 
—These  should  bo  freshly  cut;  their 
slightly  bitter  taste  recommends  them 
to  many  ; to  others  it  is  objectionable. 
All  decayed  leaves  should  be  removed, 
also  the  tough  stems;  the  tops  only 
are  to  be  used.  Wash  them  well,  and 
boil  in  plenty  of  water  salted  as  for 
Cabbage,  with  the  lid  off  the  pot.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  they  will  be 
tender.  After  draining,  they  are  nicer 
if  chopped  up,  and  heated  with  a little 
butter  and  seasoning.  For  better 
dishes,  a puree  should  b made  spinach 
fashion.  Cost,  generally  low ; about 
Id.  per  pound.  Turnip  tops  are 
very  wholesome,  and  those  with  whom 


greens  agree,  will  do  well  to  eat  them 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity. 

Vegetable  Fats  and  Oils.— 

(See  Oils  and  Fats,  Vegetable.) 

Vegetable  Marrow.  — This 

vegetable  may  bo  dressed  in  a variety 
of  ways,  and  is  wholesome  and 
excellent  in  all.  Various  recipes  are 
given  below.  It  comes  into  season 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  even 
after  it  is  cut,  if  it  is  hung  by  the  stalk 
in  a cool,  dry  place,  it  will  keep  for 
some  weeks.  Very  small  marrows  are 
likely  to  be  deficient  in  flavour.  Very 
large  ones  will  be  full  of  seed.  Cost, 
about  2d.  to  6d.  each. 

Vegetable  Marrows,  Boiled, 

— No.  1.  Feel  the  marrows,  free  them 
from  seed,  cut  them  into  six  or  eight 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  boiling  wa  t, 
salted  a little ; let  them  boil  gently  i ill 
tender.  Lift  them  up  carefully  with 
a slice,  put  them  on  toast,  pour  melted 
butter  or  white  sauce  over  them,  and 
serve.  No.  2.  Put  the  marrow  whole 
and  without  skinning  it  into  boiling 
water.  Let  it  boil  until  tender.  Take 
it  up,  halve,  pare,  and  seed  it,  lay  the 
halves  on  toast,  with  the  hollow  part 
uppermost,  and  fill  them  with  sauce  as 
above.  No.  3.  Pare  and  seed  the 
marrows,  divide  them  into  quarters, 
and  the  quarters  into  halves.  Trim 
them  neatly'.  Rub  the  inside  of  a 
saucepan  with  butter.  Layr  the  pieces 
of  marrow  in  it,  and  sprinkle  over 
them  a little  pepper,  salt,  grated  nut- 
meg, and  pounded  sugar.  Pour  upon 
them  some  weak  white  stock,  to 
moisten,  and  boil  gently'  till  tender. 
Lift  them  upon  a dish ; add  to  the 
gravy  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  a 
fittle  piece  of  butter;  pour  it  over  the 
marrow,  and  serve.  If  liked,  the 
marrows  may  be  stewed  in  milk 
instead  of  gravy,  and  they  may  be 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and. 
pounded  mace.  Time  to  boil : ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  if  boiled  in  slices  ; * 
boiled  whole,  longer,  according  to  age 
and  size. 
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Vegetable  Marrow,  Broiled. 

— This  is  a good  way  to  re-heat  some 
boiled  marrow ; cut  it  in  pieces,  and  lay 
them  before  the  fire  in  a tin,  with  a little 
butter  or  dripping,  and  some  seasoning ; 
dredge  with  raspings  and  a little  cheese, 
and  brown  up  well  at  a quick  fire. 
Herbs  may  take  the  place  of  cheese. 


varies  with  the  stuffing  and  size  of 
marrow. 

The  ways  of  stuffing  vegetable 
marrow  are  numerous  ; by  varying  the 
stuffing,  very  tasty  and  also  substantial 
dishes  may  be  concocted  at  small  cost. 
A nice  dish  is  made  simply  by  mixing 
bread-crumbs  with  seasoning,  a little 


Vegetable  Marrow, 
Steamed.—"  Boil  your 
marrow  by  steaming  it,” 
says  a writer,  “ and  don’t 
take  the  skin  off,  unless 
you  wish  to  deprive  it  of 
its  best  properties ; cook  it 
in  the  state  that  Nature  pre- 
sents it,  and  prepare  it  for 
table  afterwards.”  Being 
of  so  watery  a nature, 
this  needs  care ; while  the 
maiTow  itself  is  firm,  but  the  skin 
soft  — remember  to  put  the  pieces 
skin  downward  in  the  steamer — rub 
off  the  skin  with  a clean  cloth,  and  cut 
the  pieces  again  to  a suitable  size  for 
serving ; transfer  them  to  a baking 
tin,  and  finish  off  in  a moderate  oven ; 
this  drives  off  the  excess  of  moisture, 
and  improves  the  flavour.  Only  quite 
young  marrows  can  be  treated  thus; 
and  in  cutting  them  first  it  is  well  to 
only  halve  or  quarter  them ; or  very 
small  ones  can  be  put  in  the  steamer 
whole,  if  care  be  taken  to  turn  them 
well  about.  After  peeling,  they  must 
be  cut  as  above,  and  the  seeds  removed 
before  baking.  This  way,  they  will 
be  more  fully  flavoured,  and  will  come 
as  a pleasant  surprise  to  thoso  who 
may  hitherto  have  oaten  marrows 
peeled  and  seeded,  and  boiled,  perhaps 
almost  to  a pulp,  and  have  condemned 
them  as  almost  flavourless,  with  very 
good  reason.  The  fault,  however,  lies 
more  in  the  cooking  than  the  vegetable 
very  often. 

Note.— The  marrow  can  be  sent  to 
table  in  pieces  with  the  peel  on,  if  dished 
peel  down  ; there  is  then  no  danger  of 
breaking  or  disfiguring  it. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Stuffed. 

• — Required  : materials  as  below.  Cost, 


Fio.  110. — Stuffed  Marrow. 

cheese  grated,  and  milk  to  moisten  tho 
mass.  Or  crumbs,  with  cooked  onions 
and  sage,  with  seasoning  and  milk. 
Under  Forcemeats  will  be  found  very 
many  varieties ; those  without  suet  aro 
the  best  for  tho  purpose  ; a plain  herb 
or  mushroom  forcemeat  will  be  found 
very  good ; and  where  the  marrow  is 
to  be  served  instead  of  meat,  a sausage 
meat  stuffing  may  be  employed.  One 
thing  must  >-e  borne  in  mind  in  making 
the  selection ; that  is,  the  size  of  the 
marrow ; it  would  be  no  use  putting  a 
solid  forcemeat  <(ono  of  the  sausage 
meat  variety)  into  a very  small  mar- 
row ; or,  to  get  tho  interior  cooked,  tho 
marrow  would  be  overdone ; therefore, 
fair-sized  marrows  are  wanted  when 
this  sort  of  stuffing  is  preferred ; and 
it  should  be  made  hot  before  putting 
it  in  the  marrow ; if  put  in  cold,  the 
chances  are  that  tho  marrow  would 
break  up  by  the  time  the  filling  was 
done.  Having  then  prepared  the 
stuffing,  and  peeled  the  marrow  very 
thinly,  proceed  as  follows : — Cut  the 
maiTow  through,  and  scoop  the  seeds 
out ; the  usual  way  is  to  take  the  knife 
straight  through,  but  wo  think  that 
tho  way  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
better;  there  is  less  tendency  to  slip, 
both  in  cooking  and  after  dishing. 
If  the  marrow  be  tender,  it  need  not 
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bo  peeled.  After  filling,  tie  with  tape, 
not  string,  twice  round,  a little  way 
from  the  ends  ; then  put  more  tape 
in  a place  or  two  to  connect  these 
pieces,  and  so  prevent  their  slipping 
off  at  the  ends.  The  marrow  may 
then  he  boiled  or  steamed  until  done  ; 
or  it  can  be  parboiled,  and  finished 
off  in  the  oven.  In  dishing,  remove 
the  tape,  and  pour  over  some  sauce 
or  gravy ; the  kind  of  stuffing  must 
be  a guide  as  to  the  sort.  Time,  ac- 
cording to  size ; a thin  skewer  or 
trussing  needle  should  go  easily  into 
the  marrow  when  ready  to  dish. 

We  have  reserved  mention  of  a very 
homely  form  of  stuffed  marrow  until 
last,  but  it  deserves  a trial.  Mix 
together  some  bread  - crumbs  with 
about  half  their  weight  of  cooked  fat 
bacon,  and  a small  quantity  of  cooked 
liver,  chopped  up ; season  well  with 
herbs,  and  moisten  with  a little  milk  ; 
no  eggs  or  other  fat  will  be  wanted, 
the  bacon  is  sufficient.  Then,  for 
another  that  will  be  liked  by  vege- 
tarians, try  bread-crumbs  moistened 
with  oil  and  seasoned  with  herbs,  salt, 
and  pepper,  and  a hint  of  garlic. 
Onion  Sauce  goes  well  with  this,  so 
does  Egg  Sauce. 

Note. — In  heating  sausage  meat  or 
any  other  stuffing  for  the  marrow,  put 
it  in  a jar  and  set  that  in  boiling  water 
to  half  its  depth,  until  well  heated 
through. 

Vegetables,  to  Sweat.  — A 

better  term  for  this  process  would, 
perhaps,  be  “ steaming  in  butter ; ” but 
sweat  is  the  one  commonly  used. 
Although  simple,  a few  points  in 
connection  with  this  process  must  be 
remembered,  or  failure  is  sure.  A 
very  clean  pan  is  wanted,  and  it  must 
be  free  from  burnt  or  adhering  par- 
ticles of  any  sort.  A fire-proof  china 
one,  or  an  enamelled  one  is  best  where 
copper  is  not  to  be  had ; the  butter 
used  must  be  free  from  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  taint;  or  instead  of  the 
flavour  which  sweating  is  considered 
to  impart,  a very  unpleasant  one  will 
be  given  that  no  after-cooking  can 


eradicate.  The  vegetables  that  are 
most  improved  by  sweating  are  such 
as  are  of  an  insipid  kind;  turnips  or 
Jerusalem  artichokes  may  be  instanced. 
Naturally,  the  thing  to  guard  against 
in  all  of  the  white  varieties  is  the 
acquiring  of  colour ; therefore,  the 
contents  of  the  pan  must  be  watched, 
and  shaken  now  and  then.  Whether 
the  vegetables  are  to  be  left  in  the 
butter  for  a few  minutes  only,  as  they 
are  for  many  soups,  &c.,  where  cook- 
ing is  completed  in  the  liquid,  or 
simmered  in  it  for  purees  of  the  rich 
sorts  that  are  to  be  served  as  entre- 
mets, it  must  be  remembered  that 
sweating  and  frying  are  not  the  same ; 
in  fact,  they  are  quite  distinct.  This 
mode  of  treating  vegetables  is  far 
more  universal  and  better  understood 
abroad  than  in  England,  but  it  is 
particularly  deserving  of  attention, 
for  few  have  any  idea  of  the  improve- 
ment that  may  be  made  in  vegetable 
dishes  of  all  sorts  until  they  have 
made  trial  of  it.  In  our  recipes 
directions  are  given  as  to  the  time  the 
vegetables  are  to  be  left  in  the  butter ; 
but  one  rule  holds  good  for  all:  put 
them  in  as  soon  as  the  butter  is 
melted,  and  before  it  is  really  hot  or 
has  taken  any  colour.  Then  let  the 
heat  be  gentle  and  uniform  until  the 
end.  Those  to  whom  this  is  an  un- 
known mode  are  advised  to  make  a 
few  experiments.  They  will  be 
astonished  at  the  complete  transfor- 
mation in  many  a dish  at  a very  slight 
increase  of  time  and  trouble.  . 

Vegetarian  Curries,  Indian. 

— These  may  be  described  as  “ Bhah- 
jees,”  “ Chalikees,”  and  “ Dhall  ” 
Curries.  The  first  word  means  “ to 
fry,”  and  the  dishes  are  excellent  and 
simple  when  the  method  is  under- 
stood. Small  cucumbers  answer  ex- 
cellentty  for  frying.  They  should  bo 
sqjl it  through  lengthwise  after  peeling, 
all  the  pulpy  part  scooped  out,  then 
sliced,  and  steeped  in  a mixture  of 
curry  powder  and  salt,  with  a little 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice;  or  instead  of 
curry  powder,  turmeric  is  sometimes 
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used,  with  a little  cayenne  pepper. 
After  steeping,  the  cucumber  must  he 
drained,  and  fried  crisp  in  smoking 
oil  or  butter. 

For  a “ chahkee,”  some  mixed  vege- 
tables should  be  selected ; pumpkins, 
potatoes,  peas,  cauliflowers,  tomatoes, 
and  many  others  may.  be  .used ; they 
should  all  be  prepared  with  care. 
Supposing  enough  to  fill  a quart 
measure',  put  two  to  three  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  or  oil,  in  a pan;  when 
hot,  add  a tablespoonful  of  curry 
powder,  nearly  as  much  onion,  chopped 
and  pounded,  a fourth  as  much  garlic, 
salt,  and  vinegar,  and-  lime  or  lemon 
juice  to  make  a paste;  stir  well  until 
there  is  a very  savoury  odour,  then 
add  a bit  of  brown  sugar,  and  the 
vegetables  drained  and  dried;  all  are 
to  be  cut  up  conveniently  for  serving. 
Go  on  stirring  until  all  are  coated  with 
tho  mixture,  then  cover,  and  shake 
the  pan  while  they  fry.  Add  about 
half  a pint  of  liquid,  either  water, 
milk,  or  vegetable  stock ; to  either  of 
which  some  cocoa-nut  infusion  may 
be  put  with  certain  advantage.  Con- 
tinue the  coolring  until  the  vegetables 
are  soft,  then  serve  with  rice,  plainly 
boiled,  or  either  of  the  savoury  pre- 
parations given  under  Rice  may  be 
used.  Another  dish  of  this  class  owes 
its  foundation  to  tomatoes;  they 
should  be  treated  ns  above  described, 
but  some  tamarind  water  is  wanted, 
say  a gill,  with  the  same  measure  of 
stock  to  a pound  . of  tomatoes.  For . 
English  tastes  this  will  be  improved 
by  the  admixturo  of  some  other  vege- 
table, as  marrow,  artichoke,  or  carrot, 
to  reduce  the  extreme  acidity  of  the 
dish. 

Of  the  “ dhall  ” curries,  one  of  the 
most  popular  is  the  one  made  from 
“ musson  dhall ; ” this  is  red,  and 
something  like  Egyptian  lentils,  but 
of  a nicer  flavour.  This  has  to  be 
soaked.  Some  finely-shredded  onions 
are  fried,  then  taken  from  tho  fat 
while  tho  dhall  is  fried  (first  drained 
and  dried).  Some  curry,  garlic, 
onions,  and  vinegar,  as  above  detailed, 
are  then  stirred  in,  with  the  same  sort 


of  stock,  &c.,  only  just  to  cover;  the 
whole  being  gently  cooked  until  done. 
The  fried  onions  are  sprinkled  over 
just  before  serving.  This  is  eaten 
with  rice  or  bread;  or  both  can  be 
served,  with  it.  Cost  varies  with  the 
season,  but  the  dishes' aro  inexpensive 
on  the  whole.'  — - 

Vegetarian  Irish  Stew.— 

Required  : a pound  of  potatoes,  half  a 
pound  of  onions,  a couple  or  three 
leeks,  half  a pound  of  haricot  beans, 
seasohing,  a little  oil,  and  a small 
turnip.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Peel  and  quai-ter  the  potatoes;  cut 
up  finely  the  onions  and  leeks,  and 
slice  the  turnip ; add  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a pint  of  boiling  water ; stew  for 
an  hour  or  more,  then  add  the  beans 
(which  have  been  previously  boiled) ; 
cover,  and  cook  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  longer.  The  oil  should  be  added 
with  the  beans. 

In  this  dish,  the  beans  take  the  placo 
of  the  meat  used  in  Irish  stow  of  the 
usual  kind ; the  oil  making  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  fat.  If  the  water  from 
the  haricots  is  not  wanted  for  soup, 
use  it  for  the  stew.  Green  or  red 
haricots,  as  well  as  white,  may  be 
used  for  this.  Peas  or  lentils  furnish 
another  variety  of  tho  same  class  of 
stews.  Boiled  macaroni  or  rice  can 
be  sent  to  table.  A few  cloves  and 
allspice  berries,  and  a bay  leaf,  should 
be  stewed  with  the  above  when  a very 
savoury  dish  is « desired ; and  the 
addition  of  a little  store  sauce  or 
ketchup  is  optional. 

Walnut  . — This  nut  is  cultivated 
very  extensively  throughout  Europe. 
On  the  continent  it  is  looked  upon 
almost  as  a necessary  of  life.  Tho  oil, 
while  fresh,  is  but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  olive,  but  soon  turns 
rancid.  The  refuse  matter,  after  tho 
extraction  of  the  oil,  is  eaten  by  the 
very  poor  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland. 
A very  favourite  pickle  is  made  from 
unripe  walnuts,  also  a ketchup.  In 
some  parts,  walnut  jam  is  elevated 
to  tho  rank  of  a pleasant  domestic 
medicine,  and  is  considered  laxative 
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and  cooling.  A salad  from  young 
nuts  is  popular  in  France.  The  nut 
in  the  ripe  condition  is  said  to  bo 
in  perfection  when  the  skin  parts 
easily  from  tho  kernel.  Cost  of  wal- 
nuts in  the  green  state,  about  a shilling 
per  hundred  when  plentiful,  but  may 
reach  double  that  amount.  Ripe  nuts 
are  from  three  or  four  pence  per  pound 
on  an  average. 

(See  Index  for  recipes  for  Pickled 
Walnuts,  &c.) 

Watercress. — This  herb  is  pos- 
sessed of  valuable  medicinal  properties, 
and  by  most  persons  may  be  eaten 
freely.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  largely 
eaten  with  salt,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  broad  and  cheese,  or  butter;  it 
makes,  with  other  materials,  excellent 
salad ; is  most  useful  as  a garnish ; 
and  can  be  cooked  and  served  like 
spinach.  Watercress  is  said  to  be  the 
most  popular  and  wholesome  of  all  the 
salad  plants ; its  dietetic  value  is  great, 
owing  to  the  mineral  matter,  aromatic 
oil,  and  other  minor  ingredients.  In 
preparing  cress  for  table,  great  care  is 
necessary  to  free  it  from  adhering 
animal  matter ; plenty  of  water,  with 
a little  salt  is  needed;  and  after  the 
last  rinsing,  the  sprigs  should  be  well 
shaken,  and  drained  in  a cloth  before 
dishing;  never  serve  sodden  or  drip- 
ping. Sometimes,  nothing  but  the 
coarse  stalks  need  bo  removed ; at 
others,  fibrous  matter  clings  about  tho 
stalks,  then  the  leaves  must  be  picked 
off  neatly  in  little  bunches.  Cost, 
about  4d.  or  Gd.  per  pound. 


Watercress,  Boiled.— Boil  as 
spinach,  sorrel,  &c. ; or  add  a little  to 
any  other  green  puree.  It  is  also  very 
good  in  soups ; it  may  be  thrown  in  in 
leaves,  or  chopped  and  added  like 
chervil,  tarragon,  &c.  It  takes  but 
a short  time  to  cook,  and  is  almost 
always  acceptable  to  the  palate. 
Watercress  enters  into  many  dishes  in 
this  work;  viz.,  Sandwiches,  Salads, 
Savouries,  &c. 

Yam. —Yams  are  now  to  be  had 
of  dealers  in  Indian  produce  in  Lon- 
don; they  cost  about  three  shillings 
per  cask  of  fourteen  pounds.  The 
same  firms  sell  sweet  potatoes  at  the 
same  price. 

Yams,  American.— This  dish  is 
much  liked;  slice  and  cut  the  yams 
into  rounds ; wash  and  dry  them ; put 
them  in  a well-buttered  saucepan,  with 
a little  salt  and  nutmeg ; just  moisten 
with  water,  and  stew  them,  closely 
covered,  until  done.  They  should  be 
turned  sometimes.  Some  white  sauce 
should  be  served  with  them ; it  may 
be  sweetened,  or  seasoned  with  salt 
only. 

Yams,  Baked.— A writer  says 
that  “ although  excellent  when  boiled, 
yams  are  best  baked  in  their  skins,  in 
the  embers  of  a wood  fire  if  possible. 
They  want  nothing  more  than  salt  and 
a morsel  of  butter ; besides  being  the  .. 
best  way,  it  is  also  the  least  troublo; 
but  for  variety,  they  may  be  prepared 
in  any  of  the  ways  in  which  potatoes 
are  familiar.  Potato  eaters  are  sure  to 
like  yams.” 


DRESSED  VEGETABLES. 


(See  also  Entries,  Souffles,  Omelets,  Fritters,  Salads, 

Pastry,  &c.  &c.) 


In  this  chapter  are  dishes  of  vegetables  for  serving  with  meat  that  are 
entitled  to  rank  above  the  commonplace,  either  by  reason  of  the  trouble 
involved  in  their  preparation,  or  the  costliness  of  the  adjuncts.  Hero 
also  will  be  found  the  dishes  known  as  entremets,  or  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  second  course  dishes ; the  latter  term  is  hardly  correct  at  the 
present  time,  as  many  nice  dishes  of  vegetables  are  served  as  a second 
entree.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  of*late  to  this  branch  of 
the  cuisine,  and  rightly  so;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
people  who  do  not  dine  late,  or  who  do  not  partake  of  the  number  of 
courses  that  constitute  a high-class  dinner,  to  debar  themselves  of  dainties 
of  this  kind.  There  is  no  question  that  the  only  way  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  the  delicate  flavour  of  many  vegetables  is  in  the  form  of 
entremets ; and  their  preparation  is  in  many  instances  far  less  troublesome 


than  it  appears  on  paper. 

The  first  step  to  success  is,  we  think,  a right  understanding  of  the 
initial  preparation  of  the  vegetable,  whatever  its  kind;  and  for  this 
reason  those  who  serve  plainly  cooked  vegetables  in  perfection  will  be 
likely  to  succeed  with  the  dishes  we  are  now  considering.  The  ndes  for 
vegetable  cookery  generally  are  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  to 
repeat  them  here  would  waste  space.  Of  the  iced  vegetable  dishes, 
which  are  just  now  fashionable — more  fashionable  than  wholesome,  some 
consider — only  a few  examples  are  given ; but  others  can  be  evolved 
by  any  intelligent  cook.  A number  of  the  sauces  that  are  served  cold 
are  just  as  nice  iced  as  the  kinds  singled  out  for  treatment,  and  almost 
any  vegetable  is  sure  of  a welcome  if  perfectly  cooked  and  left  to  get  cold, 
then  served  in  a tasty  form  with  a good  cold  or  iced  sauce.  But  the 
dainty  service  of  such  dishes  is  important.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
all  should  be  elaborately  garnished ; but  it  is  not  enough  to  “ bundle  ” 
them  on  a dish  in  any  fashion,  and  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  so  many 
people  break  down ; the  finishing  touches  are  completely  ignored. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  dishes  hero  may 
do  double  duty;  that  is,  they  will  by  a very  little  alteration  serve  as 
alads;  in  fact  in  some  instances  it' is  rather  difficult  to  draw  a line 
etween  vegetable  entremets  and  salads ; the  latter  term  is  now  so  elastic. 
,re  have  already  spoken  of  the  uses  of  tinned  vegetables,  but  perhaps 
hey  are  never  more  handy  than  for  little  dishes  of  dressed  vegetables, 
specially  when  a few  of  several  kinds  are  required. 


Artichoke  Bottoms  Puree. — 

equired : artichoke  bottoms,  stock, 
nd  sauce  os  below.  Cost,  if  tinned 
vegetables,  about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  ; of 
’esh  ones,  uncertain. 


Put  the  cooked  artichoke  bottoms 
in  a saucepan  ; tbe  tinned  ones  answer 
well ; add  a little  good  white  stock,  and 
cook  for  a short  time,  then  rub  them 
through  a wire  Bieve ; put  the  puree  in 
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a,  saucepan  with  a small  quantity  of 
sauce  herbacd,  or  sauce  verte  ( see  pages 
102  and  104) ; stir  until  hot. 

Artichoke  Bottoms  with 
Chestnuts.— Required : a tin  of 
artichoke  bottoms,  chestnuts,  stock, 
butter,  cream,  bread-crumbs,  and  gar- 
nish as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Make  a tin  of  artichoke  bottoms  hot. 
Put  the  liquor  from  the  tin  in  a stew- 
pan,  with  a pound  of  chestnuts  that 
have  been  roasted  and  peeled ; bring  to 
the  boil,  add  a little  white  stock  to 
make  about  half  a pint  of  liquid 
altogether,  and  an  ounce  of  butter. 
Simmer  gently  until  the  liquid  is 
absorbed,  then  take  up  the  best  of  the 
chestnuts,  and  put  one  on  each  arti- 
choke bottom ; pass  the  rest  through 
a sieve,  add  a little  thick  cream,  and 
re-heat,  then  pour  it  over  the  whole 
chestnuts.  Sprinkle  some  fried  crumbs 
over,  and  set  in  the  oven  for  a minute 
or  two  before  dishing.  Garnish  with 
fancy  croutons  masked  with  Tomato 
Butter. 

Articlioke  Bottoms  with 
Iced  Sauce. — Required  : artichoke 
bottoms,  celery  puree,  sauce,  and  gar- 
nish as  below.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
kind  of  sauce  and  garnish. 

The  combinations  that  are  possible 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  ; but  the 
following  ways  are  recommended  both 
for  the  appearance  and  flavour  of  tho 
dishes.  Drain  a tin  of  artichoke 
bottoms  from  the  liquor,  and  dry  them 
in  a cloth.  Put  them  on  ice  to  cool, 
then  arrange  them  on  the  dish  for 
serving,  and  put  in  tho  contro  of  each 
a little  pile  of  rich  celery  puree 
(page  677);  this  is  also  to  be  first 
cooled;  round  the  celery  lay  tiny 
squares  of  Sauce  a la  Barbe,  that  has 
been  frozen  in  a shallow  mould  and 
coloured  a rather  deep  pink.  Place 
them  on  a dish  paper,  and  serve  at 
once.  Another  way  of  serving,  which 
is  very  pretty,  is  to  freeze  tho  sauce  in 
a very  shallow  tin  and  stamp  it  in 
rounds  when  firm,  and  lay  one  on  each 
artichoke  bottom  ; the  latter  should  bo 
the  larger,  and  they  should  bo  placed 


en  couronne  on  a dish,  with  the  celery 
purtio  in  the  centre ; this  may  be 
garnished  with  the  trimmings  of  the 
sauce,  cut  up  finely;  a few  leaves  of 
cress  or  chervil,  hero  and  there  between 
the  sauce,  will  improve  the  appearance. 

Another  way. — Make  some  Sauce  a 
la  Dresde,  and  cut  it  in  rounds  when 
frozen.  Lay  one  on  each  artichoke 
bottom,  so  that  the  two  colours  that 
compose  the  sauce  show  alternately; 
arrange  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  but 
with  a mixture  of  artichoke  bottoms 
and  beetroot  in  dice  in  the  middle; 
moisten  these  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
and  season  with  mignonette  pepper; 
garnish  with  the  trimmings  of  tire 
sauce  and  some  plain  mayonnaise. 

Artichoke  Creams.— Required: 
an  artichoke  puree,  spinach,  cream, 
stock,  eggs,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s.  Gd.  to  3s. 

The  illustration  shows  the  kind  of 


'Fig.  111. — Artichoke  Mould. 

moulds  required.  They  are  very  use> 
fill  for  many  purposes,  and  are  made 
small  enough  to  serve  one  to  each 
person.  Make  a puree  of  artichoke 
bottoms  (page  667)  ; add  to  a pint  a 
tablespoonful  of  cooked  sieved  spinach, 
twice  tho  measure  of  thick  cream  and 
strong  stock,  and  when  the  mixture  is 
cool,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs ; beat 
well,  then  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a dash  of  cayenne  and  nutmeg- 
Then  whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
stir  in,  and  three-parts  fill  the  moulds 
witli  the  mixture  after  buttering  them 
with  clarified  butter.  Bake  in  a pan 
of  water,  or  steam,  and  turn  out  as  soon 
as  firm.  Serve  ns  a second  course  dish 
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with  a little  good  gravy  or  sauce,  or 
1 send  to  table  with  braised  joints,  steaks, 
[fee.  For  separate  service,  dish  on  a rice 
pr  potato  border,  or  a ring  croustade. 
■ (Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

Another  way . — This  is  a good  cold 
iish.  Required : a pint  of  puree  (made 
by  passing  cooked  artichoke  bottoms 
through  a sieve  while  hot),  a gill  of 
mayonnaise,  the  same  of  strong  aspic, 
a tablespoonful  of  whipped  cream, 
twice  the  measure  of  chicken  stock,  the 
same  of  cooked  chicken,  pounded,  and 
a little  green  colouring.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d. 

The  ingredients  mentioned  should  bo 
put  to  the  puree  by  degrees,  and  the 
mixture  stirred  over  ice  until  on  the 
point  of  setting;  then,  if  not  firm 
enough,  a little  more  chicken  and  aspic 
should  bo  added,  as  in  warm  weather 
it  is  likely  to  need  this.  Fill  the 
moulds,  and  level  tho  surface  with  a 
paletto  knife,  and  set  them  in  a cave, 
or  imbed  them  in  ice  until  cold  and 
firm  enough  to  turn  out.  For  a more 
ornamental  dish,  the  moulds  may  bo 
lined  with  pale  green  aspic. 

Ax’tich.oke  Puree.— Required : 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is. 

This  is  rich,  and  is  very  nice  with 
cutlets,  &c. ; it  can  be  put  in  the  centi'e, 
or  may  be  served  in  a dish,  or  round  a 
small  braised  joint.  After  boiling  the 
artichokes,  mash  them  with  a fork, 
then  rub  through  a hair  sieve.  Put 
the  pulp  in  a stewpan,  and  add  to  a 
quart  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a little 
salt  and  pepper,  with  a couple  of  table' 
spoonfuls  of  cream.  Stir  to  the  boil, 
and  serve  hot.  There  are  several  ways 
of  varying  this.  Any  rich  sauco  that 
will  suit  tho  meat  is  used  in  placo 
of  cream.  "White  mushroom,  or  good 
parsley,  or  any  that  would  be  suitably 
poured  over  the  vegetables  in  tho  whole 
state,  answers.  "With  veal,  white  sauco 
flavoured  with  grated  cheese  is  often 
liked.  After  dishing  the  puree,  some 
chopped  truffles  or  parsley,  or  grated 
ham,  may  be  sprinkled  over  tho  surface ; 
or  it  may  be  left  quite  plain. 


Artichokes  a la  Barigoule. 

— Required : artichokes,  forcemeat, 

butter,  stock,  thickening,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.,  varies 
with  the  season  and  kind  of  forcemeat. 

Take  half  a dozen  globe  artichokes ; 
wash  and  trim  them,  and  remove  the 
chokes.  Fill  the  vacant  spaces  with  a 
veal  forcemeat,  or  one  of  veal  and  ham ; 
a little  chopped  mushroom  may  be 
added  if  liked  (see  Forcemeats).  Mix 
and  bind  with  beaten  egg,  then,  after 
filling,  tio  the  artichokes  into  shape 
with  tape.  Fry  them  a little  in  a 
covered  pan,  then  pour  off  tho  butter, 
and  add  some  good  brown  stock  to  just 
cover  them.  Cook  gently  for  about 
forty  minutes,  and  serve  with  the  stock 
thickened  a little,  poured  round  them. 
Stock  that  would  be  suitable  for  good 
clear  soup  is  required  for  these ; it 
should  be  of  a good  colour  and  flavour. 

Another  way. — Put  the  artichokes  in 
a stewpan,  with  a few  chopped  mixed 
vegetables  at  the  bottom  ; lay  a slice 
of  bacon  over,  and  cook  covered  for  a 
short  time,  then  drain,  and  cook  in 
another  pan  with  stock  as  above 
directed.  By  some,  the  flavour  of  the 
bacon  is  preferred  to  that  of  butter. 

Artichokes  it  l’ltalienne.— 

Required : artichokes,  sauce,  and 

garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about  4d.  to 
6d.  each  inclusive,  but  variable. 

Wash  and  trim  some  globe  arti- 
chokes, and  quarter  them;  boil  until 
soft,  and  take  the  chokes  out ; arrange 
them  on  a dish,  leaves  outwards,  and 
garnish  with  watercress  and  slices  of 
lemon.  Pour  some  rich  white  sauce, 
that  has  been  flavoured  with  mush- 
rooms, all  over  the  artichokes.  Any 
good  sauce  does,  and  about  a tabic- 
spoonful  of  white  mushroom  pureo 
will  flavour  half  a pint  sufficiently  for 
this  dish. 

Artichokes  a la  Lyonnaise. 

— Required  : artichokes,  sauce,  butter, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  to 
2s:  Gd. 

Wash  and  trim  some  globe  arti- 
chokes ; put  them  on  to  boil  just  for 
a minute  or  two,  then  drain  and  dry 
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them.  Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
in  a stewpan  for  each  half  dozen  ; add 
tho  juice  of  half  a lemon,  a pinch  of 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg. 
Sweat  them  in  this  very  softly  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Then  drain 
thorn,  and  sot  them  in  a moderate  oven 
for  a few  minutes.  Add  half  a pint  of 
good  white  stock  (for  six  artichokes)  to 
the  pan,  with  a glass  of  light  wine, 
and  a slight  thickening  of  flour  ; boil 
up,  and  put  the  artichokes  in;  tho 
sauce  should  only  come  half-way  up 
them ; cover,  and  serve  in  ten  minutes 
with  the  sauce  round  them. 

Artichokes  with  Brown 
Sauce. — Parboil  some  Jerusalem 
artichokes ; cut  them  as  desired  (see 
page  607) ; then  leave  them  to  get 
cold.  Poll  them  in  beaten  egg  and  fine 
crumbs,  or  crushed  vermicelli,  and  fry 
them  golden  brown  and  crisp.  Put 
them  on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  fried 
parsley,  and  serve  a good  brown  sauce 
with  them.  It  may  be  ordinary  brown 
sauce,  or  one  of  the  best  brown  stocks 
can  be  thickened  with  roux  and  glaze 
to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream. 
They  may  also  be  dished  each  on  a 
crouton,  and  sent  to  table  with  a puree 
of  green  vegetables  in  the  centro.  This 
can  be  garnished  with  braised  ham  or 
tongue,  and  some  fried  or  poached 
eggs.  Cost  of  artichokes,  from  3d.  to 
4d.  each.  Total  cost,  variable. 

Artichokes  with  White 
Sauce. — Both  globe  and  Jerusalem 
artichokes  are  excellent  with  bechamel, 
supreme,  veloute,  Dutch,  or  any  of  tho 
good  sauces  of  the  white  class.  It  may 
be  poured  over,  or  sent  to  table 
separately,  and  the  vegetables  may  be 
dished  in  various  ways.  If  served  as 
entremets,  they  should  be  put  on 
croutons,  or  garnished  with  them,  or 
with  something  of  a contrasting  colour. 
Jerusalem  artichokes  look  nice  with 
fancy  shapes  of  cooked  beetroot,  or 
strips  of  glazed  ham  or  tongue. 
Another  nice  dish  is  made  of  a puree 
of  some  green  vegetables,  with  arti- 
chokes, cut  pear-shaped,  placed  round 
it.  Eggs  also  go  well  with  them. 


Oii.kl)  Butter  or  rich  Melted  Butter 
is  very  good  with  artichokes,  and  some 
prefer  it  to  any  other  sauce. 

Asparagus  a la  Supreme.— 

Required : asparagus,  sauce,  cream, 
fowl,  stock,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.,  exclusive 
of  the  asparagus. 

This  is  a very  excellefit  entree,  if 
carefully  prepared  and  cooked.  Take 
fifty  heads  of  asparagus  and  cut  off  tho 
points  as  soon  as  done ; they  are  to  be 
boiled  plainly ; continue  the  cooking 
of  tho  stalk  parts  until  all  but  tho 
extreme  ends  will  pass  through  a sieve; 
sieve  the  heads  also.  Pound  up  tho 
breast  of  a fine  boiled  fowl,  and  add  it 


Fig.  112.— Asparagus  Mould. 


proportionately  to  the  two  separate 
purees;  mix  in  also  two  tablespoonfuls - 
of  Supreme  Sauce,  and  the  same  mea- 
sure of  rich  chicken  stock ; then  to  each 
add  a gill  of  whipped  cream.  Season 
the  preparations  pleasantly  but  deli- 
cately. Butter  a mould  like  the  one 
shown,  and  put  in  part  of  the  green 
puree  to  one-fourth  its  depth  ; then  mix 
the  rest  of  the  green  with  half  the  white 
puree,  and  put  in  the  mould  ; the  white 
puree  is  finally  added,  to  imitate  the 
stalk  ends  of  the  asparagus.  Cover  the 
mould  with  a stout  sheet  of  white  paper, 
very  thoroughly  buttered,  and  steam 
it  for  about  forty  minutes ; the  water 
must  boil  at  the  first,  but  only  simmer 
afterwards;  see  that  it  is  firm  before 
turning  out ; slip  it  gently  on  to  a hot 
dishandfill  the  centre  of  the  mould  with 
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asparagus  heads,  separately  cooked,  and 
pour  more  sauce  round  the  base.  If 
preferred,  some  chicken  quenelle  mix- 
ture may  he  used  in  place  of  the  cooked 
chicken,  hut  longer  time  is  required 
for  the  cooking.  Veal,  either  raw  or 
cooked,  may  he  used,  and  bechamel  or 
other  good  white  sauce  may  take  the 
place  of  supreme.  Before  putting  the 
three  mixtures  in  the  mould,  note  their 
colour,  and,  if  needed,  add  a little 
green  colouring  or  spinach  juice  to  the 
first  one;  the  second  should  be  a 
neutral  or  mixed  tint.  The  resemblance 
to  the  vegetable  is  then  very  perfect 
when  cooked.  For  a more  substantial 
entree  of  the  sort,  a larger  proportion 
of  chicken  can  be  added  to  the  white 
puree ; then  rather  more  cream  and 
sauce  should  he  used. 

Medium-sized  asparagus  is  intended. 
This  will  serve  a good  number.  If 
the  white  of  an  egg  be  added,  the  pre- 
paration will  be  firmer,  and  cook  in  a 
trifle  less  time. 

Asparagus  Cakes.— Required : 
a pound  tin  of  asparagus,  crumbs, 
eggs,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  bolow.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

Take  the  asparagus  from  the  tin, 
and  cut  it  into  half -inch  lengths  ; add 
two  eggs  beaten  well,  and  a little 
seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and  parsley, 
or  marjoram ; mix  in  bread-crumbs  by 
degrees  until  the  mass  can  he  moulded 
into  small  balls,  then  flattened  into 
cakes  of  half  an  inch  thick  and  a couple 
of  inches  in  diameter.  About  eight 
ounces  of  crumbs  will  he  wanted. 
When  all  are  shaped,  let  them  stand 
for  a time,  then  brush  them  over  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  roll  in 
bread-crumbs  ; fry  a nice  brown,  and 
drain  well.  Garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

This  is  a vegetarian  recipe;  non- 
vegetarians will  like  the  addition  of  an 
ounce  or  two  of  chopped  ham.  The 
liquor  from  the  tin  should  be  mixed 
with  milk,  and  thickened  with  flour 
and  butter  for  sauce.  (See  recipes  for 
White  [Sauce. ) 

Asparagus  Croutes.— Re- 
quired : asparagus,  butter,  cream, 


seasoning,  eggs,  parsley,  and  bread. 
Cost,  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  on  an  average. 

G'ook  the  asparagus  plainly,  then 
chop  up  the  tender  stalk  part,  reserving 
the  tips.  Put  a quarter  of  a pint  or 
thereabouts  of  the  chopped  part  in  a 
saucepan ; add  an  ounce  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  of  cream,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a dust  of  nutmeg ; stir 
until  hot,  then  add  the  sieved  yolk  of 
a hard-boiled  egg,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  bechamel.  Have  ready  some  rounds 
of  fried  bread,  the  size  of  a crown 
piece,  pilo  the  mixture  neatly  on  them, 
leaving  the  edges  clear ; arrange  them 
on  a dish,  and  garnish  the  tops 
alternately  with  hard  eggs,  both  sieved 
yolk  and  chopped  white,  and  scalded 
and  chopped  parsley;  this  is  for  the 
edges  only ; now  put  in  the  middle  of 
all  a little  pilo  of  the  tips,  that  have 
been  warmed  in  readiness  between  two 
plates.  This  is  a very  delicious  little 
dish  ; it  can  be  varied  by  using  Dutch 
or  any  similar  sauce  in  place  of  the 
one  named.  The  dish  should  be  gar- 
nished -with  fried  parsley. 

Asparagus,  Iced.— (-See  Iced 
Vegetables,  page  683.) 

Asparagus  Puree.— After 
boiling  and  sieving  the  white  part  of 
the  asparagus,  put  it  in  a stewpan,  and 
treat  it  as  directed  for  Artichoke 
Puree.  Pile  in  a dish,  and  garnish 
with  the  points.  This  looks  nice  in 
the  centre  of  a ring  of  cutlets.  For 
variety,  the  points  can  be  piled  in  the 
centre,  and  sieved  egg  yolk  over  the 
rest.  Stick  fancy  croutons  round,  and 
serve  hot.  Cost,  varies  with  the  season. 

Asparagus  with  Iced  Sauce. 

— After  cooking  a bundle  of  asparagus, 
drain  and  lay  it  on  a dish,  and  set  on 
ice  or  in  an  ice  cave  for  a time.  Make 
some  Sauce  a l’Aaceste,  about  half  a 
pint  for  a bundle  of  fifty  heads  of 
asparagus;  cut  the  stalk  ends  of  the 
latter  into  tiny  pieces,  and  mix  in  with 
the  sauce  before  freezing;  the  heads 
should  be  left  with  the  tender  green 
part  attached.  When  ready  to  serve, 
either  turn  the  border  of  sauce  in  a 
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dish  and  fill  up  the  middle  with  the 
asparagus,  or  arrange  the  asparagus 
round  a dish,  and  cut  up  and  pile  the 
sauce  in  the  middle.  Or  a rice  block 
can  be  used  for  the  centre  of  the  dish, 
the  asparagus  put  round  it,  and  the 
sauce  cut  up  and  placed  at  the  base. 

Another  way.  — Use  Sauce  a la 
Baiibe,  and  pound  the  inferior  part  of 
the  asparagus,  then  mis  it  with  the 
other  ingredients  before  freezing. 
After  turning  out  the  border  of  sauce, 
pack  the  asparagus  close  togother  in 
the  centro,  the  heads  standing  up  above 
the  border.  If  preferred,  omit  any 
asparagus  in  the  sauce,  and  uso 
asparagus  tips  only  (fresh  or  tinned)  in 
the  centre. 

Or  use  Sauce  a la  Guernsey  in  place 
of  the  foregoing.  This  is  preferably 
loft  all  pink  for  this  dish,  and  the  tips 
of  the  asparagus  only  are  wanted. 
Peas  can  be  used  in  the  same  way,  so 
can  French  beans.  The  cost  of  the 
above  varies  with  the  season.  (For 
cost  of  sauces,  sec  the  recipes.) 

Asparagus  with  Sauce 
Verte. — Blake  the  sauce  by  either  of 
the  recipes,  except  the  last,  on  page  114. 
After  mixing,  put  it  in  the  dish  in  a 
pile,  and  set  it  to  get  cool,  then  put  a 
small  quantity  of  white  mayonnaise 
round  the  base,  and  stick  the  asparagus, 
freed  from  the  extreme  ends,  round  it ; 
that  is,  the  ends  of  the  asparagus  are 
to  be  inserted  in  the  white  mayonnaise. 
The  dish  should  then  be  served  at 
once ; but  the  asparagus  is  to  be  set  on 
ice  for  a time  before  adding  it  to  the 
sauce.  Total  cost,  variable. 

Asparagus  with  Vinaigrette 
Sauce. — Blake  the  sauce  as  directed 
on  page  115,  but  omit  the  sugar.  Boil 
the  asparagus,  and  serve  in  the  usual 
way,  with  the  sauce  in  a boat.  Or 
send  it  to  table  with  cold  asparagus, 
with  which  it  is  excellent.  The  vege- 
table should  then  be.  set.  on  ice,  or  in 
a cave,  until  cold.  It  may  be  dished 
alone,  or  with  a ring  of  beotroot ; the 
points  of  the  asparagus  should  meet 
in  tho  centre  of  the  dish.  Total  erst, 
variable. 


Aubergines  Farcies.  — lie. 

quired : aubergines,  onions,  seasoning, 
mushrooms,  parslov,  bread  - crumbs’ 
eggs,  and  oil  as  below.  Cost,  exclusive 
of  aubergines,  about  9d.  Total  cost, 
uncertain. 

Take  three  medium-sized  auber- 
gines ; cut  them  through  lengthwise, 
and  scoop  out  a portion  of  the  inside, 
leaving  the  rest  adhering  to  the  skin ; 
Bprinkle  them  with  a little  salt,  and 
leave  them  on  a sieve.  Chop  up  a 
couplo  of  onions,  add  tho  portion  taken 
from  tho  aubergines,  but  first  let  the 
onions  brown  in  a little  butter ; then 
add  some  chopped  mushrooms  and 
parsley,  with  an  equal  amount  of 
bread-crumbs ; stir  for  a few  minutes, 
then  draw  tho  pan  from  tho  fire,  and 
put  in  tho  yolks  of  a couplo  of  eggs. 
Stuff  the  halves  with  this,  and  sprinkle 
with  bread-crumbs.  Arrango  them  in 
a baking  tin,  and  pour  some  good  olivo 
oil  over ; bake  in  a gentle  oven  to  a 
delicate  brown. 

Another  way. — Take  some  small 
aubergines,  and  cut  the  stalks  off; 
remove  some  of  the  inside  through  the 
opening  with  a scoop  or  spoon-handle ; 
make  tiny  incisions  in  the  skins,  and 
insert  some  thin  shreds  of  onion  or 
shalot.  Chop  up  the  inside  with  raw 
meat,  or  add  sausage  meat,  and  a small 
proportion  of  boiled  rice,  with  a good 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and 
herbs.  Fill  up  the  aubergines  with 
this ; dip  them  into  hot  oil  for  a second, 
then  drain,  and  bake  with  more  oil ; 
or  pour  a little  tomato  conserve  over, 
and  baste  with  it  during  the  baking. 
Serve  very  hot.  Cost,  very  variable. 

Beans  a la  Jersey.— Required : 
beans,  stock,  wine,  butter,  mushrooms, 
parsley,  seasoning,  meat,  A'C.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  3d. 

Either  broad  beans  or  haricots  can 
be  used ; they  must  be  boiled,  and 
then  treated  as  follows  -Tako  a gill 
of  the  liquor  they  have  been  boiled  in 
(it  should  bo  good  white  stock  of  any 
kind)  for  a quart  of  beans ; add  to  it 
the  same  measure  of  whito  wine,  and 
boil  with  a teaspoonful  of  fine  rice 
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flour ; stir  in  a good  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  mushrooms  cooked  in  butter, 
a fourth  as  much  parsley,  the  grated 
rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  the  samo 
bulk  of  chopped  bay  loaf  and  tarragon 
mixed,  and  a small  chopped  onion  that 
has  been  fried  brown.  Give  a few 
minutes’  cooking,  then  put  in  an  ounce 
of  butter,  a bit  of  glaze  the  size  of  a 
small  nut,  and  seasoning  to  taste. 
Ilavo  somo  thin  slices  from  a hot 
braised  or  boiled  tongue,  cither  calf’s 
or  sheep’s;  form  a ring  with  these 
and  some  croutons  the  samo  shape ; 
mix  the  beans  in  the  sauce,  and  pour 
them  in  the  centre ; then  serve  hot. 
This  is  a good  luncheon  dish. 

Beans  k la  Poulette,  Vege- 
tarian.— Required : beans,  seasoning, 
butter,  eggs,  thickening,  <fcc.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d. 

Boil  some  small  broad  beans;  they 
cannot  be  too  young  for  this  dish ; 
drain  them,  and  put  them  in  a sauce- 
pan, with  two  ounces  of  butter  to  each 
quart ; add  a dust  of  sugar,  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  season  nicely  ; shake  in 
a tablespoonful  of  flour,  stir  to  tho  boil, 
then  draw  the  pan  back  and  beat  in  tho 
yolks  of  two  eggs;  go  on  beating  just 
below  boiling  point  for  a minute. 
•Serve  with  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice 
or  white  vinegar  over,  and  as  hot  as 
possible.  By  adding  chopped  shalot 
or  very  mild  onions,  a tablespoonful  to 
the  quart,  and  some  mixed  herbs  in 
lace  of  plain  seasoning,  the  dish 
ecomes  A la  Boukgeoise.  A few 
spoonfuls  of  vegetable  stock  can  be  put 
in  the  pan,  and  the  quantity  of  flour 
slightly  increased.  The  onions  should 
bo  fried  a little  first  of  all. 

Beetroot  Furde.  — .Required : 
beetroot  and  other  materials  as  below. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  adjuncts  used. 

Boil  somo  beetroot,  and  make  a puree 
of  it  in  the  way  directed  for  artichokes 
or  turnips  ; or  add  some  brown  sauce 
to  it,  with  a few  drops  of  carmine  to 
make  it  a rich  colour.  It  is  very  useful 
on  account  of  its  appearance,  as  it  forms 
a pleasant  contrast  to  dishes  of  white 
meat.  A still  prettier  dish  is  made  by 
V 


dividing  the  beetroot  puree  into  sections 
by  means  of  chopped  white  of  egg,  or 
the  sieved  yolk,  or  some  green  puree 
from  a bag  and  pipe.  A pretty  effect 
is  also  got  by  putting  rows  of  the 
above,  with  turnip  or  other  white  puree 
in  stripes,  from  base  to  point,  or  in 
rounds,  until  a pyramid  is  formed.  A 
puree  of  onions  or  celery  can  bo  used 
in  this  way,  and  the  dish  improved  in 
taste  as  well  as  appearance. 

Broad  Beans  with.  Brown 
Sauce. — Required:  beans, sauco,  ham, 
eggs,  and  bacon  as  below.  Cost,  about 
9d.  to  Is. 

If  quite  young  beans  arc  used,  this 
is  a very  good  dish.  Boil  thorn  until 
tho  outer  shells  can  be  removed,  then 
put  them  in  a saucepan,  with  enough 
brown  sauce  to  cover  them;  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  ham  to  each 
pint  of  beans,  and,  when  hot,  servo 
with  a squeeze  of  lemon  last  thing. 
Garnish  with  hard  eggs  in  slices  to 
form  a ring,  and  rounds  of  fried  bacon 
in  between;  or  with  croutons  and  eggs. 
Either  of  tho  piquant  brown  sauces 
may  be  used  similarly. 

Small  fried  onions  are  sometimes 
used  as  garnish  to  tho  above  ; or  somo 
fried  sliced  onions  may  bo  put  in 
the  sauce. 

Broad  Beaus  with  Egg 
Sauce. — The  beans  are  to  be  boiled 
and  husked,  then  covered  with  Egg 
Sauce,  and  left  for  a few  minutes. 
After  dishing,  garnish  with  ham, 
boiled  or  fried,  and  cut  in  dice.  This 
is  a very  tasty  and  favourite  dish. 
Cost,  if  a quai't  of  beans,  about  Is.  3d. 

Broad  Beans  with  Tomato 
Chips.  — Required : beans,  sauce, 
tomatoes,  macaroni,  &c.,  as  under. 
Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

Boil  and  husk  the  beans ; they 
should  be  young;  pile  them  up,  and 
pour  a pint  of  good  Melted  Butter 
over  each  quart.  Sprinkle  thickly  with 
Tomato  Chips,  and  a little  shredded 
tarragon.  Garnish  with  little  heaps 
of  the  chips,  alternated  with  boiled 
macaroni;  sprinkle  tarragon  over  the 
latter.  This  goes  well  with  boiled  ham. 
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Broad  Beaus  with  White 
Sauce. — Those  arc  served  with  any 
good  whito  saueo  ( see  recipes  for  tur- 
nips, Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  other 
white  vegetables).  Purees  of  broad 
beans  can  be  made  as  directed  for  whito 
haricots.  Good  Parsley  Sauce,  or 
any  kind  with  a nico  seasoning  of 
herbs,  is  particularly  good  with  beans. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  kind  of  sauce. 

Brussels  Sprouts  with 
Cheese  Sauce.— Required : sprouts, 
sauce,  croutons,  cheese,  ham,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  for  a dish  of 
two  pounds  of  sprouts. 

Boil  and  drain  the  sprouts,  and  pile 
them  in  a dish  in  circles ; thcro  should 
be  one  sprout  only  on  the  top,  and  that 
is  to  bo  left  as  it  is.  Over  the  rest, 
pour  some  cheese  sauce  ( see  page  94). 
Pound  the  pile  put  some  small  croutons, 
glazed  and  sprinkled  with  grated  cheese, 
then  with  grated  ham;  put  a little 
brown  sauce  over.  Serve  very  hot. 

If  wanted  more  substantial,  some 
strips  of  cooked  ham  may  bo  put 
between  the  croutons.  This  is  a very 
nice  dish. 

Brussels  Sprouts  with  To- 
mato Sauce. — Proceed  as  above, 
using  a sauce  made  from  the  pulp  of 
some  ripe  tomatoes,  thickened  with 
roux  to  the  consistence  of  custard,  and 
seasoned.  Or  the  sauce  of  page  10G 
may  bo  used.  On  the  top  of  the 
sprouts  put  some  cooked  macaroni,  and 
a border  of  it  round  the  base.  Use 
croutons  as  above,  in  addition,  and  the 
dish  will  have  a very  pretty  appearance. 

Cardoons,  Boiled.— Choose  a 
few  heads  of  sound  white  cardoons. 
Cut  them  into  pieces  about  six  inches 
long,  remove  the  prickles,  and  blanch 
them.  Scrape  off  the  skin  and  tie 
them  in  bundles.  Cover  them  with 
nicely-flavoured  stock,  and  boil  till 
tender.  Drain  them,  and  serve  on 
toast,  with  plenty  of  good  melted 
butter.  Half  a dozen  will  make  a dish. 

Cardoons,  Fried.  — Proceed  as 
above,  and  when  the  cardoons  are 
tender,  melt  a little  butter  in  a pan, 


drain  the  cardoons,  dredge  a little  flour 
ovor,  and  fry  them  till  they  are  nicely 
browned.  Send  good  melted  butter  to 
tabic  with  thorn. 

Cardoons  en  Ragout— Pro- 
pare  the  cardoons  by  boiling  as  above 
until  nearly  done.  Then  lay  them  in 
a stewpan  with  enough  stock  to  cover 
them ; it  should  be  rich  brown.  J ust 
before  dishing,  add  half  a glass  of 
sherry,  and  half  an  ounce  of  glazo  to 
each  half  pint  of  gravy.  Salt  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  arc  the  only  condi- 
ments required  for  the  seasoning.  Cost, 
too  variable  to  give  an  average. 

Carrot  Cutlets.— Required : two 
or  three  carrots,  egg,  bread,  garnish, 
and  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  about  9d. 
or  lOd. 

Large  carrots  are  wanted  for  this 
dish.  Slice  them  lengthwise  after 
boiling,  or,  better  still,  braise  them 
until  nearly  done,  then  egg  and  crumb, 
and  fry  brown.  Cut  them  out  with 
cutlet  cutters,  either  plain  or  fluted ; 
coat  half  the  number  with  sieved  egg 
yolk  and  chopped  parsley,  and  dish 
them  in  a ring,  with  the  plain  alter- 
nately ; they  should  rest  on  a ring  of 
fried  bread.  Cut  up  the  trimmings 
into  small  pieces,  put  them  in  the 
eentro  of  the  disb,  and  pour  a little 
thick  white  sauce  over— Bechamel,  or 
any  siniilar. 

Carrot  Puree. — See  the  recipe 
for  Carrot  Sauce,  page  92.  Cook  as 
therein  directed,  but  let  the  carrots 
cook  in  the  butter  longer ; sieve  them, 
and  add  brown  sauce  only — no  stock. 
If  colour  is  an  object,  add  a little  yellow 
colouring ; or,  instead  of  brown  sauce, 
use  a good  white  one,  and  beat  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  to  each  half  pint  of 
carrots.  By  using  grated  carrots  as 
directed,  a full-flavoured  pureo  is  ob- 
tained ; but  a very  good  one  can  be 
got  by  braising  or  stewing  some  carrots, 
and  sieving  them ; the  pulp  thus 
obtained  may  be  enriched  with  a little 
brown  or  white  sauce,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  required,  or  butter 
or  cream  may  be  used.  Chopped  capers 
or  parsley  will  give  a nice  flavour,  or 
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the  puree  may  he  left  plain.  Young 
carrots  produce  the  mildest  puree. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  mode  of  cooking 
the  carrots  and  the  season — about  Gd. 
to  9d.  per  pint. 

Carrots,  Braised. — Required  : 
carrots,  stock,' butter,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  varies  with  tho  season 
and  stock. 

For  a first-rate  dish,  use  stock 
No.  16  or  17.  Prepare  tho  carrots  as 
for  Buttered  or  Fried  Carrots,  or 
cut  the  red  part  in  slices  lengthwise, 
then  divide  it  into  strips  or  any  shapes 
preferred.  Bring  the  carrots  to  the 
boil  in  water  to  cover,  then  dry  them  ; 
to  a quart  add  two  ounces  of  butter, 
sweat  them  for  ten  minutes,  then  add 
a gill  and  a half  of  stock  as  above,  or  a 
plainer  stock  for  a less  expensive  dish. 
Cover,  and  cook  for  thirty  minutes  to 
an  hour,  according  to  shape  and  thick- 
ness. Baste  often,  and  add  more  stock 
if  required.  When  tender,  dish  in  a 
pyramid,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  after 
seasoning  to  taste.  These  go  well  with 
rich  braised  meats. 

Carrots,  Buttered.— Boil  somo 
carrots ; slice  them,  and  cut  into  dice 
about  half  an  inch  square ; they  should 
be  barely  done  when  taken  up.  Put 
them  in  a stewpan  with  a few  ounces  of 
butter  to  a quart ; sweat  them  in  this  for 
ten  minutes,  shaking  the  pan  ; add  salt 
and  pepper,  a pinch  of  nutmeg,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  The 
butter  should  adhere  to  them.  Then 
serve  in  a pile  in  the  centre  of  cutlets, 
fillets,  &c.  The  water  from  the  carrots 
will  make  nice  soup.  For  a better 
dish,  use  the  red  part  only,  and  mako 
the  dice  smaller.  Shapes  as  below 
can  also  be  buttered.  Cost,  about 
8d.  or  9d. 

Carrots  a la  Flamande.— 

Required : carrots,  seasoning,  butter, 
eggs,  cream,  and  parsley.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Take  a bunch  of  young  carrots,  which 
alone  are  suitable,  wash  them  well,  cut 
off  the  heads  and  points,  and  place  them 
in  boiling  water  for  five  minutes.  Take 
them  out,  drain,  rub  off  the  skip  with 


a coarse  cloth,  cut  them  into  very  thin 
slices,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a gill  of  water,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a small  egg.  Cover  them  closely, 
and  simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes, 
shaking  the  pan  occasionally,  that  they 
may  bo  equally  cooked.  Mix  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  with  a gill  of  cream,  and 
a dessertspoonful  of  finely. chopped 
parsley.  Draw  the  pan  from  the  fire 
for  a couple  of  minutes,  taking  off  the 
cover,  put  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  the 
liquid  with  the  eggs  and  cream,  then 
pour  tho  whole  gradually  into  the 
saucepan.  Stir  the  sauce  until  it 
thickens,  and  serve  the  carrots  with 
the  sauce  poured  over  them. 

Carrots,  Fried.— Plainly-sliced 
carrots  may  be  fried ; but  they  look 
nicer  treated  as  below.  Boil  them  in 
stock  until  done ; when  cold,  cut  tho 
thick  ends  into  slices  an  inch  thick ; 
cut  these  into  shapes  like  the  section 
of  an  orange ; season  them  plainly,  or 
with  herbs,  then  dip  into  beaten  egg 
and  crumbs,  and  fry  a good  brown. 
Thus  fried,  they  look  nice  as  a pile  in 
the  centre  of  cutlets.  The  thin  ends 
should  be  fried  whole,  and  used  for 
garnishing.  Or,  for  a separate  dish, 
they  can  be  coated  with  grated  cheese 
before  frying,  and  served  with  a good 
white  sauce.  Cost,  about  the  same  as 
the  above. 

Carrots,  Glazed.— Use  medium 
brown  stock  to  cook  tho  carrots,' 
after  preparing  them  as  for  Carrots, 
Braised.  They  may  be  whole  if 
young,  or  in  any  shape  if  large. 
During  tho  end  of  the  cooking,  let  the 
stock  boil  rather  fast,  and,  just  before 
dishing,  add  a morsel  of  glaze,  just  to 
give  stickiness,  not  to  mako  the  stock 
thick ; coat  them  with  this,  add  a pinch 
of  sugar,  and  dish.  Or  the  carrots  can 
be  drained  from  the  stock,  and  brushed 
over  with  glaze  prepared  as  for  meat ; 
the  stock  should  then  be  poured  round 
them.  Ordinary  boiled  carrots  can 
also  be  glazed  and  used  as  garnish ; 
they  should  be  dried  in  a cloth  before 
the  glaze  is  put  on. 
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Carrots  a la  Kurrach.ee.— 

Required. : carrots,  butter,  6tock,  glaze, 
curry,  sherry,  cocoa-nut,  gravy,  rice, 
garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d.  to  Is.  td. 

Boil  a pound  and  a half  of  young 
carrots  in  a small  quantity  of  water 
until  they  are  almost  done,  then  lay 
them  in  a cloth  and  dry  them.  Put  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter  and  a pinch 
of  sugar  in  a stewpan,  and  lay  the 
carrots  in ; turn  them  about  for  a few 
minutes,  then  pour  over  them  the  water 
they  were  boiled  in ; add  brown  stock 
to  make  up  a pint,  a bit  of  glaze,  a 
teaspoonful  of  curry  paste,  the  same 
of  grated  cocoa-nut,  a teaspoonful  of 
sherry,  and  the  same  of  lemon  juice. 
Simmer  for  ten  minutes,  taking  care 
the  carrots  do  not  break,  then  add  a 
little  browned  flour  to  make  the  gravy 
rather  thick ; take  the  carrots  up  and 
glaze  them ; sprinkle  half  with  chopped 
parsley,  and  the  rest  with  sieved  egg 
yolk ; place  them  alternately  round  a 
dish,  and  fill  the  centre  with  half  a 
pound  of  boiled  rice,  then  pour  the 
gravy  over  it  and  servo  at  once.  Tho 
dish  looks  nice  if  a little  of  the  white 
rice  is  put  in  the  middle  and  garnished 
like  the  carrots.  For  a very  piquant 
gravy,  add  a little  hot  chutney. 

Cauliflower  Aigrettes.— (-Sea 
directions  for  Cheese  Aigrettes.) 
Required : a small  cauliflower,  sauce, 
batter,  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.,  but  variable. 

Boil  some  cauliflower,  and  break  it 
into  sprigs;  season  them,  and  coat 
them  with  cheese  6auce  (page  94),  and 
leave  until  cold.  Then  coat  them  with 
frying  batter  {see  Index)  mixed  with 
an  oimce  of  grated  ham,  and  a tea- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley  to  each 
half  pint.  Fry,  and  serve  in  a ring 
with  fried  parsley  in  the  centre.  This 
is  a very  good  savoury ; it  has  a nice 
appearance,  owing  to  tho  feathery 
shapes  of  the  sprigs. 

Cauliflower  in  Butter.— The 

cauliflower  should  be  a good  firm  one, 
neatly  broken  into  sprigs,  and  cooked 
until  half  done  in  boiling  water  and 


salt  {see  Cauliflower,  to  Boil).  Then 
drain  it  well,  and  put  it  in  a stewpan 
with  a couple  of  ounces  of  dissolved 
butter ; more  if  a very  large  one,  but 
a moderate-sized  is  best;  add  the  juice 
of  a small  lemon,  the  same  measure  of 
pale  stock,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne. 
Cook  until  done,  strain  the  mixture 
from  the  cauliflower,  add  it  to  half  a 
int  of  good  Melted  Butter  or  White 
auc'e,  pour  over  the  cauliflower,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Another  way. — Pour  Dutch  Sauce 
over,  or  Cream  Sauce  is  delicious.  A 
small  vegetable  dish  should  bo  used, 
and  the  vogetablu  piled  lightly  in,  with 
sauce  between  tho  layers,  plenty  being 
reserved  for  the  top.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin.— Re- 
quired : cauliflower,  sauce,  and  cheeso 
as  under.  Cost,  from  8d.  to  lOd.  ou 
an  average. 

This  is  an  old  favourite  ; cheese  and 
cauliflower  seem  to  blend  peculiarly 
well.  After  a cauliflower  has  been 
boiled  and  drained,  put  it,  flower  up,  in 
a dish  that  will  j ust  take  it.  Mask  it 
with  Cheese  Sauce  ; for  a good  dish, 
make  it  by  tho  rich  recipe;  sprinkle 
with  grated  cheese,  and  finish  it  in  the 
oven;  if  not  brown,  finish  with  the 
salamander.  Some  cooks  use  white 
sauce,  first  sprinkling  the  cauliflower 
with  cheese,  then  grating  more  cheese  ou 
the  surface  of  the  sauce,  together  with 
bread-crumbs,  and  finishing  as  above. 

Cauliflower,  Moulded.  — Re- 
quired : cauliflower,  milk,  bread,  cream, 
eggs,  seasoning,  butter,  and  lemon 
juice.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.,  exclusive 
of  sauce. 

This  is  a Brittany  dish,  and  a very 
good  one.  Break  up  the  cauliflower 
(one  medium  or  two  small)  into  sprigs, 
and,  after  washing  well,  boil  them  in 
milk  until  almost  done.  Drain  and 
weigh  them,  and  add  an  equal  weight 
of  bread-crumbs,  then  mix  them  up 
with  a gill  of  milk,  half  as  much  cream, 
tho  yolks  of  four  eggs,  about  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  half  ns  much  white 
pepper,  and  a pinch  each  of  cayenne  and 
ground  mace.  Last  of  all,  stir  in  two 
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ounces  of  clarified  butter,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice.  Butter  a 
plain  mould,  and  fill  with  the  mixture ; 
bake  in  a slow  oven  until  firm,  and  serve 
in  the  mould  with  a serviette  pinned 
round  it.  Sauce  is  optional ; if  Served, 
it  should  bn  white..  'If  the  crumbs' be 
allowed  to  soak  in  the  milk  and  cream" 
for  a short  time  before  baking,  the  dish 
is-all  the  better.  The  milk  is  to  be 
taken  from  that  in  which  the  vegetable 
is  boiled  ; the  surplus  milk,  with  the 
stalks  of  the  cauliflowers,  will  come 
in  handy  for  soup.  For  a richer  dish, 
use  less  crumbs,  and  add  one  or  two 
more  eggs.  Bake  in  a fancy  mould, 
and  serve  with  Dutch  Sauce  or  Rich 
Melted  Butter. 

Celery,  Braised.  — Required : 
celery,  carrot,  onion,  butter,  parsley, 
stock,  glaze,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  8d.  for  celery.  Total  cost, 
variable,  according  to  richness  of 
stock,  &c. 

Take  a couple  of  heads  of  celery,  and 
wash  it  well,  then  trim  away  the  hard 
root  part ; lay  it  in  a pan  with  a few’ 
bits  of  carrot  and  onion,  and  a small 
sprig  of  parsley  ; add  a couple  of  ounces 
of  butter,  and  cover  the  top  with  a 
buttered  paper ; put  in  also  the  part  of 
the  root  that  was  removed,  after  cutting 
it  in  shreds;  it  will  assist  in  flavouring 
the  braise.  In  about  twenty  minutes, 
after  shaking  the  pan  from  time  to 
time,  add  a pint  of  good  brown  stock, 
and  cover  the  pan ; cook  the  celery- 
very  softly  for  an  hour  and  a half  to 
two  hours-;  take  itup'Wh'en'  done,  and 
cut  the  heads  through  lengthwise  info  ' 
four  or  six  parts;  flatten  them,  arid  roll 
them  up;  place-  these'  rolls  off  a dish 
nnxl  keep  themrtiot  overtoiling  water ; 
boil  the  gravy  fast  for  a Short  'time; 
add  a littio  glaze  and  seasoning,  and 
pour  it  round  or  over  the  celery.  If 
for  serving  with  steaks,  or  braised 
JJbeef,  or  other  meat,  it  is  now’  complete ; 
■but^  for  a separate  dish,  add  a few 
■croutons,  or  fancy  shapes  of  glazed 
viarn>  with  a spinkling-  of  sieved  egg 
■yolk  if  liked.  Any  stock  that,  is 
■suitable  for  clear  soup  may  be  used  for 


this.  The  above  quantity  of  stock  will 
serve  for  three  small  beads. 

Another  way. — Take  the  root  of  the 
celery  right  off,  cut  the  rest  up  in 
pieces  of  a couple  of  inches,  and  tie 
them  up  to  keep  them  in  shape.  Add 
the  root  and  some  of  the  green  tops  to 
the  stew  pan.  Cook  as  before*  taking 
care . the  celery  does  not  break  and 
become,  ragged-looking ; it  wnnts'  very 
slow. cooking  to  avoid  it;  after  taking 
the  tapes  off — always  use  tape  in 
preference  to  string — dish  the  pieces 
upright,  close  together  round  the  dish, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  any  nice  green 
vegetable  puree,  and  pour  the  sauce 
round  the  base.  Or  the  dish  can  he 
filled  up  with  any  whole  vegetables  of 
a contrasting  colour;  small  tomatoes, 
cooked  nicely,  answer  admirably.  The 
sauce  must  be  strained  to  keep  back 
the  tops. 

Celery,  Curried.  — The  recipo 
for  curried  vegetables  (page  680)  may 
be  followed,  omitting  chutney  and 
tamarinds,  and  reducing  the  apple,  as 
the  celery  flavour  should  predominate. 
Another  good  dish  is  to  be  had  by 
making  some  Curry  Sauce,  and  adding 
some  celery — that  has  been  braised  as 
above  directed,  in  a very  littio  stock — 
to  make  it  as  thick  as  may  be  desired. 
Or  the  sauce  may  be  poured  over  some 
cooked  celery.  Rice  is  optional.  Cost, 
for  a dish  of  two  heads  of  celery,  front 
lOd.  to  Is.  or  more. 

Celery  Fur6e.  — Required: 
celery,  butter,  thickening,  seasoning, 
arid  stock  or  milk  as  below.  Cost, 
from'  Is.  to Ts.  3d.  on  an  average. 

For  a good  puree,  put' the  white  part 
of  two  or  three  heads  of  celery  in  a 
saucepan  (the  green  part'  should"  bo 
removed),  after  cutting  or  chopping 
up ; add  two'.or  three  ounces  of  butter ; 
for  three  large  heads,  four  ounces  will 
he  wanted ; cover,  and  sweat  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; the  butter  must 
not  brown,  and  the  pan  must  he  shaken 
often.  Then  covor  with  good  white 
stock  or  milk,  cook  to  a pulp,  and  rub 
through  a sieve.  An  onion  or  a hay 
leaf  may  be  used  to  flavour  the  pureo* 
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and  a few  whito  peppercorns  and  a 
little  salt  should  be  added.  Now  return 
it  to  the  pan,  thicken  with  a few 
spoonfuls  of  good  white  sauce,  or  with 
cream  and  a little  arrowroot.  It  should 
be  delicate  both  in  colour  and  flavour. 
(See  Celery  and  Celery  Sauce  ; the 
latter,  made  thicker,  serves  as  a puree.) 

Celery  with  Iced  Sauces.— 

( See  the  recipes  for  asparagus  and  other 
vegetables  in  this  chapter.) 

Celery  with  Rich  Hot 
Sauces. — The  sauces  suitable  for  this 
are  the  same  as  for  asparagus,  or  sea- 
kale.  The  more  delicate  the  sauce,  the 
better  will  the  flavour  of  the  celery 
predominate. 

Chartreuse  of  Vegetables.— 

Dishes  of  this  sort-  are  veiy  artistic 
in  appearance,  and  may  be  made  in  a 
number  of  ways.  We  give  directions 
for  a cold  and  a hot  one.  The  principal 
thing  to  remember  is  that  whatever  is 
used  for  the  filling  must  be  of  a stiff 
nature,  that  there  may  be  no  super- 
fluous liquid  to  run, . and  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  dish ; for  although 
called  a chartreuse  of  vegetables,  the 
interior  is  composed  of  meat,  or  game, 
or  poultry.  First  a hot  one,  which  is 
the  more  troublesome  of  the  two. 
Take  a plain  mould,  and  line  it  with 
buttered  paper ; do  not  spare  the  butter, 
and  see  that  every  part  is  covered  with 
it.  Now  take  some  cooked  vegetables 
of  two  colours ; they  must  be  rather 
under-  than  overdone ; carrots  and  tur- 
nips, or  artichoke  bottoms  and  carrots, 
or  the  stems  of  a cabbage  or  lettuce 
can  be  used  with  some  carrot.  Then 
measure  the  depth  of  the  tin,  and  cut 
the  vegetables  either  into  long  strips 
to  fit  it,  or  make  square  blocks,  which 
are  prettier ; about  an  inch  square  is 
the  size  for  a mould  of  three  to  four 
inches  in  depth ; arrange  so  that  the 
pieces  shall  just  fit  the  mould.  Then 
place  them  in  close  together,  alter- 
nately, the  closer  the  better,  so  that 
they  do  not  break ; go  on  the  same 
way  until  the  mould  is  full,  the  colours 
alternating  each  row,  so  that  the  whole 
looks  like  a chossboard.  The  filling 


may  be  any  meat  that  lias  been  nicely 
cooked  and  seasoned — poultry  or  game, 
or  sweetbread  with  veal,  &c. ; but  let  it 
be  neatly  cut  up  in  rather  small  pieces, 
and  dip  each  into  a little  thick  gravy,  or, 
better  still,  into  glaze,  as  this  will  hold 
the  whole  together,  and  if  the  meat 
has  been  braised  it  will  not  be  dry. 
Before  putting  in  the  meat  the  top  of: 
the  mould  is  to  be  coated,  and  for  this  ■ 
a green  puree  is  often  used;  one  of: 
spinach  looks  nice,  or  cabbage  does,  or 
the  appearance  is  improved,  if  the 
mould  be  a round  one,  by  using  a green 
pur6e  with  one  of  carrots,  both  very 
thick,  and  putting  them  in  in  fouri 
quarters.  Brush  over  with  glaze  before 
the  meat  goes  in,  then,  after  the  meat, 
put  another  layer  of  the  puree.  The 
tin  is  now  set  in  the  oven  until  hot: 
through,  the  contents  turned  out,  and 
the  paper  carefully  removed.  The 
process  is  really  much  simpler  than  it 
appears  on  paper ; but  it  requires - 
patience.  The  base  of  the  mould  can 
be  garnished  with  some  little  heaps  of: 
vegetables  in  blocks,  or  they  may  be  in 
shreds  or  fancy  shapes,  and  gravy  can  | 
be  served  in  a tureen.  We  may  add 
that  a very  elegant  but  costly  dish  is 
made  from  a combination  of  truffles  - 
and  carrots,  or  truffles  and  turnips. 

For  a cold  dish,  proceed  as  follows I 
Line  a mould  with  aspic  as  pale  as  I 
possible,  and  arrange  the  vegetables  in  | 
the  same  way ; or,  if  strips  are  pre- 
ferred, there  can  be  three  colours— 
say,  carrots,  turnips,  and  either  of  the 
green  vegetables  above  mentioned ; 
instead  of  turnips,  hard  whites  of  egg  j| 
can  be  used,  and  these  need  not  be  so 
thick  as  for  the  hot  dish.  Set  these  | 
with  another  layer  of  aspic.  For  the 
filling,  we  suggest  either  of  the 
following,  and  there  are  dozens  more : 

A mixture  of  macedoines  and  minced  | 
chicken,  moistened  with  a little  good  | 
white  sauce  and  enough  aspic  to  set  it. 
Or,  mayonnaise  aspic  in  place  of  the  j 
sauce  and  aspic.  Or  game  with  the 
same  mixture,  or  sweetbread,  or  veal — 
the  poultry  of  courso  being  omitted. 

A glance  at  the  section  on  Cold  Entrees 
will  suggest  other  fillings.  The  top  of 


dressed  vegetables. 
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the  mould  may  be  lined  with  aspic  only, 
and  the  filling  allowed  to  show  through ; 
or  it  can  be  coated  with  a puree  such 
as  tomato,  or  anything  that  will  form 
a nice  contrast  to  the  sides.  For  a very 
superior  dish  of  the  sort,  some  asparagus 
stalks  (with  the  points  removed)  and 
strips  of  tomato  look  nice  for  the  sido 
decoration.  The  garnish  should  con- 
sist of  the  asparagus  points,  with 
chopped  aspic  and  tomato  chips.  For 
a more  elaborate  garnish,  use  a greater 
variety  of  vegetables  and  aspic  of  two 
colours.  Cost  of  these  dishes  is  very 
variable. 

Note. — In  hot  weather,  set  the  mould 
on  ice  after  lining,  and  again  after 
filling,  and  let  it  be  quite  firm  before 
turning  out.  This  principle  may  be 
applied  to  small  moulds  with  equal 
success. 

Chestnut  Pur6e.— For  a very 

ood  one,  see  the  recipe  for  Beef  with 

hestnuts,  page  236.  Or  follow  the 
directions  for  either  of  the  Chestnut 
Sauces,  decreasing  the  amount  of 
liquid.  When  a rich  white  puree  is 
required,  add  eggs,  &c.,  as  for  the  rich 
potato  puree  (page  689). 

Chicory  d,  la  Cream.— Where 
chicory  is  cultivated  for  the  table,  there 
are  many  ways  of  preparing  it.  A 
favourite  dish  in  Normandy  is  made 
by  boiling,  pressing,  and  chopping  it ; 
then  putting  it  in  a saucepan  with  a 
little  butter,  in  which  it  is  tossed  until 
the  butter  coats  it.  A little  hot  cream 
is  then  added  (or  good  white  sauce 
takes  its  place),  and  the  chicory  served 
on  hot  toast. 

Cucumber  d,  l’Espagnole.— 

Required : a medium-sized  cucumber, 
stock,  and  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d. — more  or  less,  according  to 
season. 

Peel  the  cucumbor,  cut  it  in  pieces 
two  inches  long  and  an  inch  or  less 
wide  ; remove  the  seeds,  sprinkle  with 
salt,  place  between  two  plates  for  an 
hour,  then  drain.  Cover  with  good 
brown  stock,  and  cook  gently  until 
done,  then  pile  on  a dish,  and  pour 


some  brown  sauce  over ; a spoonful  of 
sherry  is  an  improvement. 

Cucumber  d.  la  Poulette. — 

Required : two  small,  quickly-grown 
cucumbers,  seasoning,  stock,  butter, 
cream,  and  eggs  as  under.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Cut  the  cucumbers  as  above,  or  in 
slices  half  an  inch  thick  if  preferred  ; 
cook  until  half  done  in  a little  water 
seasoned  with  salt  and  lemon  juice, 
then  drain.  Blend  in  a saucepan  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  butter  and  an 
ounce  of  flour ; add  a pint  of  nice  white 
stock,  stir  to  the  boil,  and  simmer  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  cueum- 
bors,  or  more  or  less  as  required. 
When  tender,  add  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  a spoonful  of  thick  cream,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  with  seasoning. 
Re-heat  and  serve. 

Cucumbers  with  Onions.— 

Required : cucumber,  onions,  stock, 
glaze,  seasoning,  thickening,  and  toma- 
toes. Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

This  is  a good  ragout;  allow  a pound 
of  cucumber  to  half  a pound  &i  mild 
onions  (or  half  shalots),  other  in- 
gredients as  below.  The  onions  are  to 
be  shredded  and  fried  lightly.  Peel 
the  cucumbers,  and  slice  thinly ; add 
them  to  the  onions  in  a clean  stewpan, 
pour  over  enough  stock  (No.  6 or  7)  to 
cover ; add  a bit  of  glaze  the  size  of  a 
nut  to  every  gill  of  stock  used,  and 
simmer  until  nearly  done.  Towards 
the  end,  season  with  lemon  juice  and 
tarragon  or  tomato  vinegar,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  thicken  with  brown  roux. 
Lay  a slice  of  fried  bread  on  the  dish 
for  serving ; put  the  ragout  on,  and 
put  a border  of  onions  fried  as  above, 
mixed  with  Tomato  Chips. 

Note. — In  such  dishes,  it  is  advisable 
to  draw  off  some  of  the  cucumber  juice. 
This  eats  well  with  many  “ made 
dishes  ” of  meat. 

Cucumbers  with  Sauce 
Verte. — Required:  cucumber,  force- 
meat, sauce,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
varies  with  the  stuffing ; from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  inclusive  is  the  average. 
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This  is  a yeiy  nice  entree.  Staff  a 
nice  straight  cucumber  with  a quenelle 
mixture,  after  taking  out  the  seeds ; or 
use  a very  good  forcemeat  or  sausage 
meat  of  a delicate  kind.  Tie  it  up  and 
simmer  in  enough  white  stock  to  cover 
until  done.  Remember  to  make  the  meat 
hot  before  using  it,  otherwise  it  takes 
a time  to  heat  through,  and  may  not 
be  done  when  the  cucumber  is.  This 
is  done  by  putting  it  in  a jar,  and 
setting  in  a pan  of  boiling  water  over 
the  fire  for  a few  minutes.  Take  up 
and  pour  Sauce  Yerte  (page  104)  over 
— it  should  be  thick  enough  to  mask 
it ; then  put  a little  good  white  sauce 
round,  and  sprinkle  with  a small 
quantity  of  the  peel  of  the  cucumber 
that  has  been  very  finely  chopped. 
For  such  a disli  it  is  more  suitable  than 
parsley.  In  peeling  the  cucumber,  cut 
as  thinly  and  as  evenly  as  possible. 
White  fish  quenelle  mixture  is  some- 
times used  for  the  interior,  then  a few 
shrimps  or  prawns  can  bo  placed  at 
intervals  round  the  white  sauce,  and 
the  dish  has  a very  pretty  appearance. 

Cucumbers,  Stuffed.  — Any 

delicately-flavoured  forcemeat  may  be 
used,  and  the  cucumbers  treated  as 
directed  for  vegetable  marrows.  They 
may  be  cooked  in  any  approved 
fashion;  but  one  of  the  nicest  ways 
is  to  fry  lightly,  then  stew  in  gravy. 
There  are  two  ways  of  stuffing  them : 
they  may  be  cut  through  lengthwise, 
then  tied  together,  or  pieces  may  be 
cut  from  the  sides  and  the  seeds 
removed,  and  the  pieces  replaced ; when 
this  is  done,  strips  of  wide  tape  should 
be  tied  round  tho  replaced  portions. 
For  white  dishes,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
steam  until  nearly  done,  after  stuffing, 
then  finish  off  in  any  white  sauce  or 
thickened  white  stock. 

Curried  Vegetables,  Good.— 

Required:  vegetables,  curry  powder, 
and  other  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
variable,  about  Is.,  more  or  less, 
according  to  season,  for  the  following 
quantities. 

Take  some  vegetables  cut  into  dice, 
enough  to  fill  a pint  measure ; carrots, 


turnips,  leeks,  onions,  lettuce  stalks, 
and  a morsel  of  parsnip,  with  some 
cauliflower  sprigs,  and  French  beans  or 
peas,  form  a good  mixture ; but  there 
are  others  equally  good.  To  the  above 
quantity  add  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
powder,  and  brown  in  a little  olive  oil, 
then  stir  in  a grated  apple,  or  some 
rhubarb  or  gooseberries,  or  a little 
tamarind  chutney,  or  some  preserved 
tamarinds ; in  the  Tatter  ease  tie  them 
in  muslin,  that  the  stones  and  stalks 
may  be  kept  out.  Add  a “gill,  or  rather 
more,  of  stock  No.  11  or  12,  and  cook 
until  soft  and  the  stock  nearly  dried 
up.  A bay  leaf  improves  this,  so  does 
a hint  of  garlic  ; season  to  taste,  and 
add  a little  lemon  juice.  This  may  be 
eaten  as  it  is,  or  served  with  rice,  and 
garnished  with  eggs  and  cut  lemons. 
The  stalks  of  lettuce,  &c.,  should 
always  be  parboiled  for  curries.  (Sec 
Index  for  other  Curries.) 

Note. — The  wateriness  of  the  vege- 
tables must  be  considered,  and  the 
amount  of  stock  increased  or  reduced 
accordingly. 

Flageolet  Puree.— The  flageo- 
lets sold  in  tins  make  excellent  purees, 
and,  being  already  cooked,  want  nothing 
more  than  heating  and  sieving.  They 
are  then  ready,  and  may  be  finished 
off  precisely  tho  same  as  peas  ; or  the 
recipes  given  for  the  dried  green 
haricots  under  Pulse  can  be  followed. 
The  beans  may  bo  served  whole  just 
as  peas  or  French  beans.  These  are 
exceedingly  useful,  as  they  are  so 
readily  converted  into  a puree  or  soup ; 
for  the  latter,  see  page  45.  They  make 
good  salads,  for  which  see  next  chapter. 

French  Beans  a la  Cr§me. — 

The  beans,  should  be  cut.  .very  thinly* 
and  carefully  boiled  until  almost  donei 
then  drain  them  most  thoroughly. 
For  two  to  three  pounds  of  beans,  put 
a good  tablespoonful  of  white  roux  in 
a stewpan,  with  half  a gill  of  veal  or 
chicken  stock;  stir  to  the  boil,  add 
half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  again 
bring  to  the  boil ; mix  in  tho  beans 
vory  carefully,  and  put  the  lid  on  the 
pan  : before  serving,  grate  in  a morsel 
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of  lemon  rind,  as  much  as  would  fill  a 
saltspoon,  and  squeeze  in  a little  juice ; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a hint 
of  nutmeg.  Serve  hot,  and  garnish 
with  dice-shaped  croutons;  some  as 
a border  round  the  beans,  and  a little 
pile  on  the  top. 

French.  Beans  & la  Fran- 
9ai.se. — Required  : beans,  butter,  sea- 
soning, and  gravy.  Cost,  about  6d. 
to  8d. 

Cut  and  boil  one  pound  of  French 
beans  ; drain  well,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan  over  the  fire  to  dry ; shake 
the  pan  that  they  may  not  burn.  When 
quite  free  from  the  water,  add  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  pepper,  salt,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  good  gravy.  Keep  shaking 
the  stewpan  until  the  beans  are  quite 
hot,  and  serve  quickly. 

French  Beans  a la  Maitre 
d’Hotel.— Boil  some  beans  as  usual, 
but  drain  them  with  care;  if  moist, 
the  dish  suffers.  Keep  them  hot,  and 
put  in  a saucepan  a gill  of  Sauce 
MaItre  d’Hotel  (page  103)  for  each 
pound  ; stir  them  in,  and  let  them  got 
hot.  If  a thin  sauce  is  liked,  add  a 
little  cream.  -The  beans  can  be  put  in 
a dish,  and  the  sauce  poured  over  the 
top.  Thus  served,  they  are  often 
garnished  with  eggs.  Cost,  as  above, 
for  a pound  of  beans. 

French  Beans  d la  Pro- 
vengale,  — Required : beans,  oil, 
seasoning,  and  onions.  Cost,  about  6d., 
if  a pound  of  beans  be  used. 

Fry  a few  thinly-sliced  onions  brown 
in  oil ; add  beans  that  have  been  boiled 
as  usual,  and  a seasoning  of  chopped 
; thyme,  parsley,  cloves,  and  bay  leaf. 

When  done,  add  a little  vinegar  or 
! iemon  juice,  and  dish. 

French  Beans,  Stewed,— Re- 
quired : beans,  stock,  thickening,  and 
1 seasoning.  Cost,  for  a pound  of  beans, 
about  6d. 

-This  is  a good  dish  to  servo  with 
mutton  or  venison  cutlets.  Boil  and 
drain  the  beans  well.  Put  them  in  a 
wean  stewpan,  with  a little  strong  stock 
v* 


from  mutton  or  venison  bones  and 
meat,  to  which  no  vegetables  have  been 
added.  This  is  to  just  cover  them; 
add  a tablespoonful  of  brown  roux,  and 
glaze  the  size  of  a nut  to  each  half 
pint;  season  with  salt  and  cayenne, 
boil  up,  and  simmer  for  a few  minutes. 

Green  Peas  d la  Creme.— 

Boil  a good  pint  or  so  of  newly-shelled, 
fresh  young  peas  in  the  usual  way. 
Drain  them  in  a colander  until  quite 
dry.  Mix  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour  smoothly  together, 
over  the  fire;  add  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  good,  sweet  cream ; when  it  boils, 
put  in  the  peas  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  s ;rve  as  hot  as  possible. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

Green  Peas  with  Egg  Cut- 
lets.—Required:  peas,  eggs,  croutons, 
and  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  Gd. 
or  more. 

Take  a quart  of  green  peas,  plainly 
boiled;  pile  them  in  the  centre  of  the 
dish.  Arrange  round  them  some  slices 
of  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  lengthwise, 
and  croutons  of  the  same  shape,  the 
two  being  placed  alternately.  Make 
half  a pint  of  Dutch  Sauce,  and  put  it 
round  the  cutlets.  Serve  very  hot. 

Another  way. — Lay  each  slice  of  egg 
on  one  of  hot  ham,  lean,  and  the  same 
shape  ; place  as  above,  and  then  put 
an  outer  ring  of  peas,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  them.  Put  little  heaps  of 
dice-shaped  croutons  at  the  ends  and 
sides  of  the  dish,  and  a few  On  the 
centre  pile  of  peas.  This  is  a very 
pretty  dish,  as  well  as  a tasty  one. 

Green  Peas,  Flemish.— 

Required : bacon,  butter,  stock,  let- 
tuces, seasoning,  and  peas  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  Gd.,  but  variable. 

This  is  recommended  as  a decided 
chango  from  the  ordinary  methods  and 
very  economical,  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  will  take  the  place  of  a joint. 
Take  first  half  a pound  or  three- 
quarters  of  nico  streaky  bacon,  neatly 
trimmed,  sliced,  and  cut  into  inch 
squares,  or  rather  less.  Just  brown 
thoso  in  butter  and  put  them  aside. 
Into  the  same  pan  with  the  butter  put 
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half  a pint  of  any  plain  stock,  or  hone 
liquor  or  meat  water — i.c.  from  boiled 
meat — will  answer.  Let  this  boil,  then 
put  in  two  or  three  lettuces  broken  up, 
or  cut  into  coarse  shavings,  with  a little 
salt ; boil  for  ton  to  twenty  minutes, 
then  add  a pint  and  a half  of  young 
green  peas  with  a pinch  of  sugar,  and 
cook  uncovered  for  about  twenty 
minutes  more.  If  the  lettuces  are 
tough,  they  should  cook  longer  before 
the  peas  go  in.  Shortly  before  serving, 
thicken  to  taste  and  add  the  bacon; 
serve  altogether  very  hot. 

Although  it  is  an  innovation,  we  can 
recommend  the  addition  of  rice  or 
almost  any  other  cereal  to  the  above, 
when  it  becomes  a vegetable  dish,  both 
nutritious  and  palatable,  made  savoury 
by  the  bacon. 

Green  Feas  a la  Frangaise. 

■ — Required  : a pint  and  a half  of  young 
green  peas,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  flour, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  eight  to  twelve 
button  onions,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  8d.  to  lOd. 

Blend  the  flour  and  butter  in  a 
stewpan ; add  three  gills  of  plain  white 
stock,  and  boil  up ; then  put  in  a sprig 
of  parsley,  a pinch  of  salt  and  white 
sugar,  the  onions  carefully  peeled,  and 
a lettuce  or  two  cut  in  fine  strips  ; add 
the  peas,  cover  the  pan,  and  cook  softly 
for  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  minutes 
over  a gentle  fire.  Before  serving,  the 
sprig  of  parsley  is  to  be  taken  out,  and 
some  chopped  parsley,  with  a pat  of 
butter  or  a spoonful  of  cream,  stirred 
in.  A variation  of  this  is  made  by 
using  a grated  carrot  in  place  of  the 
onions,  or  of  part  of  them. 

Another  way. — Take  freshly -gathered 
young  peas,  and  put  into  plenty  of 
cold  spring  water.  For  a pock,  take  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and 
work  thorn  well  with  the  hand  until 
they  stick  together.  Drain  them  in  a 
colander,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan, 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
wineglassful  of  water,  if  necessary; 
but  young  peas  seldom  require  water. 
Let  them  simmer  very  gently  for  forty 
minutes,  or  until  the  peas  are  tender ; 


add  two  large  lumps  of  sugar  dipped 
in  water,  and,  when  they  have  been 
taken  off  the  fire  a minute  or  two,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  cold  water,  or,  for  richer 
dishes,  veal  gravy  is  used. 

The  above  can  be  altered  in  numerous 
ways ; herbs  of  various  kinds  may  be 
added;  chives,  leeks,  or  shalots  mrv 
take  the  place  of  the  vegetables  named, 
and  a little  thick ' bechamel  may  bo 
used  instead  of  eggs  or  cream  at  the 
finish. 

Green  Peas  au  Gratin.— 

There  are  a number  of  ways  of  pre- 
paring this  dish.  An  Austrian  one  is 
very  good ; the  peas  should  be  young, 
and  boiled  nicety,  then  laid  in  a flat 
fireproof  china  dish,  after  mixing  them 
with  butter,  and  buttering  the  dish 
The  surface  of  the  peas  is  masked 
with  fine  bread-crumbs,  brushed  vith 
oiled  butter,  and  baked  a golden  brown. 
This  can  go  to  table  as  it  is,  or  ue 
garnished  with  rounds  of  cooked  ham, 
just  brushed  with  thin  glaze.  Cos-, 
varies  with  the  garnish. 

Another  way. — Butter  and  strew  the 
bottom  of  a dish  with  crumbs ; sprinkle 
a little  chopped  parsley  or  chopped 
cooked  mushrooms  over,  then  add 
thin  layer  of  peas,  more  mushrooms  or 
parsley,  then  pour  a very  little  cream 
over  all  j ust  to  moisten ; or  slightly 
thickened  pale  stock  answers.  Coat  J 
and  finish  as  above  directed. 

For  Peas  and  Chicken  au  Gratin. 
take  some  minced  chicken,  with  a fourth 
its  weight  of  ham,  and  moisten  a.-  I 
above.  Then  put  between  two  layers 
of  peas.  This  is  a very  nice  savoury , 
it  should  be  finished  off  as  above 
directed. 

Green  Peas  Purde.— Required 
peas,  seasoning,  butter,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Gd.  to  Sd. 

To  get  this  in  perfection,  cook  the 
peas  in  butter;  allow  two  ounces  to 
the  pint  after  shelling,  and  give  them  j 
a rinse  in  cold  water,  then  drain  them 
at  once.  Cook  them  as  slowly  as 
possible  for  half  an  hour  or  until  done,  j 
a pinch  of  sugar  and  salt  should  be  put 
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in,  also  a sprig  of  mint  if  it  is  liked, 
and  a morsel  of  spinach  or  some 
parsley  juice  will  improve  the  colour. 
Take  them  up  when  they  .are  soft,  and 
rub  through  a hair  sieve.  Put  hack  in 
the  pan,  season  to  taste,  and  add  a very 
little  thick  cream,  a tablespoonful  or 
so  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  thick 
white  sauce'.  Beat  the  pur6e  until  hot 
and  smooth,  add  colouring  if  needed, 
then  pile  it  up  in  the  centre  of  a dish 
of  cutlets,  &c.,  or  use  it  from  a bag 
with  a pipe  for  garnishing  purposes. 
Tinned  peas  require  heating  in  the 
butter,  and  are  then  easily  converted 
into  a puree.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  peas  cooked  as  described  are  very 
delicious  served  whole.  For  ordinary 
purees,  boiled  peas  are  sieved,  then 
finished  off  as  described.  When  a 
little  additional  flavour  is  required,  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  stock  is  added  to 
the  peas  at  starting. 

Haricot  Pur6e.— [See  Flageo- 
let PuRlCE.) 

Ikaricots  with  Curried 
Macedoines. — Required  : haricots, 
stock,  sauce,  macedoines,  eggs,  &c.,  ns 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. 

For  a good-sized  dish,  boil  half  a 
pound  of  split  white  haricots  in  white 
stock  ( see  page  576).  Put  them  round 
a hot  dish  to  form  a border  in  the  same 
way  that  rice  is  used,  and  fill  the 
centre  with  a tin  of  macedoines  that 
have  been  mixed  with  a gill  of  Curry 
Sauce.  In  making  the  sauce,  use  the 
liquor  from  the  tin.  Sprinkle  the 
haricots  with  saffron  shreds  and  a dust 
of  coralline  pepper.  Put  three  hard- 
boi'cd  eggs  in  slices  round  the  haricots ; 
or  use  the  sieved  yolk  of  one  to  sprinkle 
here  and  there  on  the  top,  and  put 
the  chopped  white  in  the  macedoines. 
The  sauce  for  this  dish  is  to  be  as 
good  as  possible. 

Iced  Vegetables.  — Vegetables 
may  be  dressed  with  butter  or  any  rich 
sauce  while  warm,  then,  when'  cool, 
put  in  an  ice  cave  until  cold,  and  served 
on  a dish  with  a lace  paper.  Or  the 
sauce  may  be  iced,  and  sent  to  table  in 
a boat — not  frozen  into  shape  like  the 


iced  sauces  given  in  Cold  Sauces,  but. 
simply  made  icy  cold.  When  butter 
is  used  for  the  dressing,  it  should  be 
clarified,  oiled,  and  seasoned  to  taste, 
and  the  vegetables  well  coated  with  it. 
A very  pretty  way  of  serving  is  to 
break  up  some  pure  ice,  fill  a dish, 
and  set  it  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  of 
vegetables.  The  one  containing  the  ice 
should  be  smaller  and  higher  ; the  one 
for  the  vegetables  should  be  an  entree 
dish  or  any  other  of  a similar  shape. 
A specimen  glass,  containing  a few 
delicate  ferns  or  other  greenery,  set  in 
the  centre  of  the  ice,  adds  to  the  effect. 

Note.  — When  no  ice  cave  is  at 
hand,  other  methods  of  icing  must  be 
followed.  ( See  the  chapter  on  Ices.) 

I 

Macedoines  in  Cases  with 
Asparagus  and  Macaroni.— 

Required : a tin  of  macedoines,  or  a 
proportionate  amount  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, six  to  eight  ounces  of  macaroni, 
eight  or  nine  little  cases  as  below, 
and  some  asparagus  and  sauce.  Cost, 
about  Is.  9d.,  exclusive  of  asparagus 
and  sauce. 

Take  some  rich  potato  pastry  for  the 
cases  (page  648).  Line  some  deep 
patty  pans  and  bake  carefully.  Cases 
of  rice  or  fried  bread  may  be  used  if 
preferred.  The  macedoines  are  to  bo 
heated,  and  put  in  the  cases  after  a 
little  sauce  has  been  put  in,  and  this 
may  be  of  any  kind  that  is  usually 
served  with  vegetables.  The  asparagus 
should  be  boiled  and  arranged  in  the 
centre  of  the  macaroni,  and  that  is  first 
to  be  cooked  nicely  and  coated  with 
sauce  or  heated  cream.  (For  the  precise 
arrangement  of  the  dish,  see  Coloured 
Plate,  No.  6.)  A tureen  of  the  sauce 
should  be  sent  to  table.  This  dish 
may  be  varied  by  using  rice  or  other 
grain  instead  of  macaroni,  and  sea-kale 
or  celery  in  place  of  asparagus;  in 
eithor  case,  a little  green  puree  of  some 
kind  should  be  placed  between  the 
centre  vegetable  and  the  macaroni. 

Note. — The  main  point  in  tho  pre- 
paration of  this  and  all  such  dishes  is 
to  so  time  the  cooking  of  the  various 
materials  that  they  may  be  served  hot, 
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as,  if  allowed  to  become  semi-cold,  the 
result  is  disappointing  both  with  regard 
to  flavour  and  appearance. 

Mushroom  Croquettes. 

— Required:  half  a pound  of  flap 
mushrooms,  bread-crumbs,  eggs,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  7d. 
to  9d. 

Prepare  and  cut  the  mushrooms  into 
dice  ; add  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  cook 
until  soft,  then  add  while  warm  enough 
bread-crumbs,  or  half  crumbs  and  half 
bread  panada,  to  make  a stiff  paste. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
morsel  of  chopped  parsley  and  grated 
nutmeg ; but  do  not  destroy  the 
mushroom  flavour.  When  cold,  mould 
into  balls  the  size  of  chestnuts,  and 
finish  off  like  the  asparagus  cakes  iu 
this  chapter. 

The  above  is  a vegetarian  dish  ; for 
a more  savoury  one,  add  a few  ounces 
of  chopped  ham  or  bacon,  or  a little 
cooked  game  is  a very  good  addition ; 
so  is  a morsel  of  liver,  either  poultry 
or  calf’s.  Always  stew  down  the 
washed  pavings  for  flavouring  any 
gravy  that  may  be  served  with  little 
savouries  of  this  class ; they  contain  a 
good  deal  of  flavour.  If  no  gravy  is 
served,  they  come  in  for  other  dishes. 

Another  way.- — Take  some  of  the 
rich  mushroom  puree  given  in  this 
chapter,  and  add  a beaten  egg  and  a 
few  bread-crumbs  to  each  half  pint. 
Cut  some  little  rounds  of  fat  bacon, 
two  for  each  croquette,  and  lay  a small 
quantity  of  the  mushroom  preparation 
on  half  the  number  ; then  cover  with 
the  rest  of  the  rounds,  so  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  the  mince  escaping.  A little 
of  either  of  the  meats  above  named 
can  be  added  to  the  mixture.  Make 
them  a good  shape,  and  roll  in  crushed 
vermicelli  after  egging  and  crumb- 
ing ; a good  coating  of  egg  should  be 
given  after  the  crumbs.  By  taking 
this  precaution  with  regard  to  the 
coating,  the  interior  mince  may  be 
made  soft,  and  will  eat  much  nicer 
than  if  stiff.  Serve  on  a dish  paper, 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley  or  with 
fancy  croutons. 


Mushroom  Puree,  Brown.— 

See  the  recipe  for  Brown  Mushroom 
Sauce  on  page  97.  By  making  as 
thero  directed,  adding  only  as  much 
brown  sauce  as  will  make  the  mixture 
as  thick  as  good  onion  or  celery  puree 
— or,  to  be  more  explicit,  it  should  just 
drop  from  the  spoon — a very  nice  puree 
is  obtained,  which  is  suitable  for  piling 
in  the  centro  of  a dish  of  cutlets, &c.  But 
for  a puree  to  be  served  in  a sauce  boat, 
or  for  pouring  round  a dish  of  meat  of 
any  kind,  it  should  be  rather  thinner 
than  this  ; the  manner  of  service  must 
always  determine  the  precise  consist- 
ence of  all  purees.  By  many  persons 
the  flavour  of  the  mushroom  in  its 
native  simplicity  is  desired ; then  a 
very  nice  puree  is  made  by  sweating 
the  mushrooms  in  butter,  two  ounces 
to  the  pound ; when  nearly  done,  a 
tablespoonful  of  good  brown  stock  may 
be  put  in,  but  it  must  not  be  flavoured 
with  other  vegetables  ; in  such  cases, 
a dash  of  extract  of  meat  and  a morsel 
of  glaze  come  in  handy ; but  this 
addition  will  spoil  it  for  many,  and 
nothing  more  than  a little  salt  and 
pepper  and  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice 
are  wanted;  the  butter  should  brown 
unless  a drop  of  browning  is  added. 
Grated  ham  (and  sometimes  beef  as 
well)  is  added  to  purees  of  the  more 
savoury  kinds.  Cost,  about  Is.,  when 
a pound  of  mushrooms  are  used. 

Mushroom  Puree,  White.— 

The  thing  to  avoid  here  is  the  colouring 
of  the  mushrooms ; this  is  especially 
necessary  when  they  are  to  be  mixed 
with  chicken  or  oysters  for  patties  and 
other  dishes.  The  whitest  mushrooms 
should  be  chosen,  and  perfect  washing 
is  needed.  The  uddition  of  lemon  juice 
helps  to  whiten  as  well  as  give  flavour ; 
and  the  pan  must  be  very  clean.  The 
mushrooms  are  to  be  added  to  the 
butter  as  soon  as  it  is  melted,  and  two 
ounces  to  the  pound,  unless  cream  is 
added,  is  a fair  amount  to  allow' ; or  a 
spoonful  of  white  stock  and  less  butter 
may  be  used  ; then,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  draw  dewn,  a little  cream 
should  be  added  (?rc  White  Mushroom 
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Sauce  on  pago  97  for  further  details). 
To  theso  purees,  some  finely  minced 
chicken  or  veal  is  often  added  if  tho 
puree  is  to  he  used  for  the  garnish- 
ing of  other  vegetables  of  an  insipid 
kind.  A pound  of  mushrooms,  a couple 
of  ounces  of  chicken,  the  same  of 
butter,  an  ounce  of  fine  bread-crumbs, 
a tahlcspoonful  of  cream,  the  same  of 
bechamel,  and  a little  seasoning  make 
a very  delicious  puree ; the  addition  of 
a suspicion  of  scalded  onion  or  shalot 
is  a matter  of  taste,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  parsley  and  nutmeg.  This, 
by  reducing  or  increasing  the  crumbs, 
is  suited  to  a number  of  purposes,  and 
is  referred  to  in  many  of  our  recipes  as 
Kick  White  Mushkoom  Puu.ee.  Cost, 
as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 

Mushrooms,  Baked,  a la 
M ascotte. — Required:  mushroom 
puree  as  below,  flap  mushrooms,  eggs, 
crumbs,  seasoning,  oil,  sauce,  and  crou- 
tons. Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d., 
according  to  season. 

First  make  a puree  of  chopped  mush- 
rooms, half  their  measure  of  chopped 
ham,  thyme,  and  parsley  to  season, 
with  a little  black  pepper  and  salt  and 
a dash  of  grated  lemon  rind ; this  is  to 
he  stirred  in  a stewpan  over  the  fire, 
with  enough  melted  ham  or  bacon  fat 
to  keep  it  from  burning;  when  cool, 
two  raw  eggs  are  to  be  beaten  in  the 
mixture.  About  half  a pint  of  the 
puree  will  make  a nice -sized  dish. 
Then  take  some  flap  mushrooms,  about 
the  sizo  of  tho  top  of  a tumbler,  and 
prepare  them  in  tho  usual  way  ; the 
stems  can  he  used  up  in  the  foregoing 
puree.  Put  in  them  a few  fried  crumbs, 
then  some  of  tho  puree,  making  it 
high  but  smooth ; add  crumbs  to 
cover,  and  bake  in  a flat  fire-proof 
china  dish,  -hasting  with  a little  oil 
now  arid  then,  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  At  the  moment  of  sorving, 
squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  the 
mushrooms,  and  garnish  with  fancy 
croutons  that  are  glazed  and  covered 
with  chopped  ham,  mixed  to  paste  with 
thick  brown  sauce.  This  is  a very 
tasty  dish. 


Mushrooms,  Braised  and 
Glazed. — This  is  a good  way  to  cook 
mushrooms  for  garnishing  purposes. 
Take  them  even  in  size,  selecting  large 
or  small  as  best  suited  to  the  dish.  See 
that  they  arc  very  carefully  dried,  then 
fry  them  in  a little  oil  or  butter  to  a 
nieo  brown  until  partly  cooked;  then 
drain  and  put  them  in  a stewpan,  with 
a little  good,  strong  brown  stock  or 
gravy,  just  to  keep  them  from  burn- 
ing ; finish  the  cooking,  basting  a few 
times,  then  dish  and  keep  the  mush- 
rooms hot  w'hile  the  stock  is  reduced 
by  quick  boiling ; dissolve  a morsel  of 
glazo  in  it  and  pour  it  over  the  mush- 
rooms. If  not  convenient  to  braise  tho 
mushrooms  separately,  they  can  he  so 
cooked  with  any  meat  with  which  they 
are  to  be  served  ; then  taken  up  in  time 
and  brushed  over  with  glaze  and  put 
in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire  for  a 
minute ; if  wanted  very  brown,  give  a 
second  coating.  Baked  or  fried  mush- 
rooms can  be  glazed  in  the  latter  way. 
Cost,  about  Is.  inclusive,  for  a pound 
of  mushrooms  when  plentiful. 

Mushrooms  with  Fine 
Herb  s . — Required  : mushrooms, 
herbs,  seasoning,  oil,  garlic,  onions,  and 
bread-crumbs.  Cost,  if  made  from  half 
a pound  of  mushrooms,  about  6d.  to  8d. 

Take  some  large  fresh  mushrooms, 
peel  and  wipe  them,  break  them  up 
into  pieces,  lay  them  on  a dish,  and 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  olive 
oil  and  chopped  garlic ; leave  them  for 
an  hour  or  two.  Chop  some  onions 
and  parsley,  fry  them  a little,  then  fry 
the  mushrooms  in  the  same  pan,  first 
skimming  out  the  onions  and  parsley  ; 
take  a fire-proof  dish,  press  in  tho 
mushrooms,  &c.,  smooth  them,  then 
pour  over  the  oil.  in  which  they  first 
soaked  ; cover  with  bread-crumbs,  and 
heat  the  dish  through.  When  very 
hot,  send  to  table,  with  some  lemon 
juice  sprinkled  over  last  thing. 

This  is  an  Italian  dish,  and  very 
savoury.  Good  oil  is  needed,  or  it  will 
be  a complete  failure.  Instead  of  using 
garlic,  it  will  be  enough  to  rub  tho 
dish  with  a morsel,  or  add  a drop  of 
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garlic  vinegar  to  tho  lemon  juice,  for 
some  tastes. 

• 

Mushrooms  au  Gratin. 

— Required : mushrooms,  onion,  herbs, 
seasoning,  bread,  &c. , as  below.  Cost, 
from  9d.  upwards  on  an  average. 

This  is  a very  good  dish,  and  may 
be  served  as  an  entree.  Flap  or  cup 
mushrooms  are  best,  and  should  be 
about  two  to  two  and  a half  inches  in 
diameter.  Peel  with  care,  so  as  not  to 
break  the  mushrooms,  and  scoop  out 
the  inside  of  tho  cup,  to  make  it  hollow. 
The  stalks  are  to  be  cut  out  quite  close 
to  tho  cup ; then  peel  the  stalks  and 
chop  them  up  with  the  scooped-out 
part,  and  add  a bit  of  chopped  onion 
the  size  of  a walnut  for  a dozen  mush- 
rooms; put  in  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a fourth  as  much  fresh  thyme, 
or  half  as  much  dried  thyme,  and  fry 
the  mixture  in  a frying-pan,  with  a 
little  butter,  for  a minute ; season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  a dash  of  grated 
lemon  peel  or  juice,  then  stir  in  some 
fine  bread-crumbs  to  make  a moist 
paste,  and  fill  the  cups  with  the  mix- 
ture, making  it  smooth  but  domo- 
shaped.  Then  dredge  somo  fino  pale 
raspings  over,  and  bake  in  a tin,  with 
a little  oil  or  butter,  until  tho  mush- 
rooms are  done ; but  take  care  they  do 
not  break.  Take  them  up  with  a slice 
and  drain  from  the  fat ; put  them  on  a. 
hot  dish  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 
For  this,  and  all  dishes  that  are  served 
as  entrees,  use  an  entree  dish  if  con- 
venient ; or  one  of  plain  white  is  tho 
next  best,  and  the  fancy-shaped  ones 
look  nice ; many  answer  for  salads  or 
hot  dishes  of  vegetables. 

The  seasoning  for  the  mushrooms 
can  bo  varied  to  taste;  somo  chopped 
ham  or  remnants  of  game  or  poultry 
may  be  put  in,  and  other  herbs  than 
those  named.  The  filling  is  often 
fried  in  scraped  bacon  fat,  and  somo 
will  like  a more  highly-seasoned  mix- 
ture than  others;  the  principle  is  the 
thing,  and  there  are  few  more  delicious 
dishes  if  ordinary  care  be  taken. 

Mushrooms  a la  Merritt.— 

Required;  mushrooms,  brains,  butter, 


seasoning,  ham,  sauce,  ;&c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  10d.,  exclusive  of  the  brains. 

Take  some  mushrooms,  even  in  size, 
about  tho  circumference  of  the  top  of  a 
sherry-glass;  lay  them  in  a buttered 
tin,  season  them  a little,  and  cover  with 
a buttered  paper ; cook  in  a moderate 
o ven . Boil  somo  brains,  calf ’s  or  lamb’s 
(see  Index),  and  beat  them  up  while 
hot ; to  about  two  large  tablespoonfuls 
add  a pinch  of  salt  and  cayenne,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel,  the  same 
of  chopped  thyme  and  parsley,  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  ham  (cooked),  a 
dash  of  French  mustard,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  rich  white  sauce  or  cream, 
The  stalks  of  tho  mushrooms  should 
be  chopped  up  and  added  to  this  mix- 
ture. Fill  the  mushrooms  while  hot, 
making  the  surface  level  (not  convex), 
sprinkle  with  fried  bread-crumbs,  and 
put  in  the(centre  a fancy-shaped  morsel 
of  cooked  ham.  Place  them  on  a tin, 
and  set  for  a few  minutes  in  the  oven 
over  a second  tin  of  hot  water.  Arrango 
nicely  on  a dish.  Should  any  of  the 
brain  mixturo  be  left  over,  spread  some 
tiny  croutons  with  it,  and  dot  them 
about  the  dish. 

The  above  mixture  will  fill  about 
nine  mushrooms. 

Mushrooms  a la  Parmesan. 

— Required  : mushrooms,  seasoning, 
parsley,  cheese,  sauce,  and  bread- 
crumbs. Cost,  about  Is.  inclusive. 

Take,  for  a nice  dish,  about  nine  flap 
mushrooms,  of  medium  size,  and  pre- 
pare them  carefully ; pour  a little  oil 
and  lemon  juice  over,  with  a sprinkling 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  cover  them  up 
for  an  hour.  Then  pour  off  the  oil 
into  a baking-tin  (it  should  just  cover 
the  bottom),  lay  the  mushrooms  in  a 
single  layer,  and  bake  until  done,  bast- 
ing sometimes;  then  put  them  in  n 
second  tin  (without  oil),  dredge  with 
grated  Parmesan,  and  give  them  a 
minute  more  in  the  oven.  Dredge 
again  with  fried  bread-crumbs,  and 
serve  hot,  each  on  a crofiton  a little 
larger  than  the  mushrooms,  and  gar- 
nish with  fried  parsley.  If  sauce  is 
served,  it  shoqld  he  a good  Cheese 
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Sauce  ; or  rich  Melted  Butter,  fla- 
voured with  lemon  juico  and  grated 
cheese,  is  very  good ; any  good  white 
sauco  may  ho  finished  off  in  the  same 
way.  (See  Mushrooms  a la  Soyek, 
on  this  page.) 

Mushrooms  sur  le  Plat.— 

Required  : mushrooms,  seasoning,  some 
croutons,  and  any  pastry  trimmings. 
Cost,  for  a dish  of  four  to  six  ounces, 
about  4d.  when  plentiful. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  mush- 
room dishes,  and  the  trouble  is  not 
great.  Put  small  flap  mushrooms  on 
a plate  that  will  stand  the  fire,  and  lay 
a morsel  of  butter  in  each;  add  salt 
and  pepper,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a 
drop  of  water1,  and  then  press  a strip 
of  paste  round  tho  rim  of  tho  plate ; 
the  mushrooms  must  be  in  a single 
layer  only.  Press  a second  plate  over, 
pressing  it  well  into  tho  paste ; this 
is  to  keep  in  the  flavour.  Then  bake 
in  a good  oven  for  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  Take  the  top  plate  off  and 
remove  tho  rim  of  paste ; put  in  the 
place  of  it  some  croutons,  of  any  desired 
shape  and  size,  sufficient  to  cover  the 
rim  of  the  plate. 

Any  trimmings  of  pastry  answer  for 
this ; if  none  aro  handy,  a morsel  of 
flour  and  water  pasto  should  be  made 
for  the  purpose.  Tho  strip  is  to  come 
well  over  the  edge  of  the  lower  plate, 
and  should  be  thick,  so  that  when  the 
upper  one  is  pressed  in,  it  may  not  cut 
through  it. 

Mushrooms  d la  Soyer.— 

Required  : mushrooms,  toast,  cream, 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  4d.  to  6d. 
on  an  average. 

Toast  a square  slice  of  broad  to  a 
delicate  brown,  lay  it  on  a dish,  and 
put  on  it  four  freshly-gathered  mush- 
rooms. • The  toast  should  be  spread 
with  Devonshire  cream,  and  the  mush- 
rooms should  be  filled  with  it ; or,  if 
this  is  not  at  hand,  ordinary  cream  or 
butter  may  be  used  in  place  of  it.  A 
little  salt  and  white  pepper  are  to  be 
dredged  over  the  mushrooms.  Next 
put  a common  tumbler  over  each  mush- 
room, leaving  a little  space  between, 


and  set  the  dish  before  the  fire,  turning 
it  about  continually,  that  the  glasses 
may  not  break.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  the  mushrooms  should  bo 
done;  the  glasses  will  be  filled  with 
vapour,  and  a minute  should  elapse 
after  removal  from  tho  fire  before  they 
are  taken  off  the  bread. 

This  dish  is  attributed  to  M.  Soyer, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  it  while 
visiting  Devonshire. 


Onions,  Pried,  Superior.— 

Required : onions,  crumbs,  flour,  eggs, 
stock,  &c.  Cost,  from  6d,  per  pound, 
inclusive. 

These  are  nice  as  a soparato  dish, 
or  with  meats  of  a savoury  kind;  small 
onions  arc  best  for  the  purpose.  Peel 
and  parboil  in  water,  then  drain  and 
dry,  and  cook  in  a little  brown  stock 
until  done;  again  dry,  and  leave  for 
some  time  to  get  cold  ; then  dip  them 
in  flour,  then  in  beaten  egg,  and  next 
into  fine  biscuit-crumbs.  A few  seconds 
in  hot  fat  will  crisp  and  brown  them. 
In  many  cases  the  stock  they  were 
boiled  in  comes  in  for  gravy  to  serve 
with  them,  or’ it  can  go  into  the  stock- 
pot  or  be  used  for  soups,  &c. 

Onions  fried  thus  eat  well  with 
sausages,  kidneys,  &c. 

Onions,  Glazed.  — The  onions 
may  be  fried  in  tho  usual  way  (see 
p.  636),  or  they  can  bo  stewed  in  a very- 
little  brown  gravy  after  parboiling. 
They  should  be  taken  up  at  the  last, 
and  kept  hot  while  the  gravy  is  boiled 
fast  with  a little  glaze ; it  should  look 
like  thin  treacle,  and  stick  to  them 
when  poured  over;  or  ordinary  glaze, 
as  used  for  meats,  can  bo  brushed  over 
them.  Remember  a pinch  of  sugar  in 
frying  the  onions.  A little  soy  is  often 
added  to  the  glaze  for  onions. 

Onion  Puree,  Rich.— (SeeQnwx 
Sauce,  page  98  ; follow  the  recipe  for 
the  “richer”  sauce,  but  use  less  liquid, 
as  the  puree  should  be  thick ; about  a 
third  less  milk  will  be  right.  See  also 
Sauce  Souhise.)  This  makes  a very 
good  puree  by  reducing  the  cream, 
stock,  and  bechamel,  or  increasing  the 
onions  in  proportion.  Tho  recipes 
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above  roferred  to  give  full  instruc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  the  onions; 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a puree 
cannot  be  too  white,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  too  mild  for  serving  with  very 
delicate  meats. 

Onion  Fnr£e,  Rich.,  Brown. 

— Fry  some  onions  in  thin  slices,  and 
chop  them ; let  them  drain  well,  then 
simmer  them  in  good  brown  stock,  to 
cover,  until  they  can  be  sieved.  Put 
back  in  the  pan,  and  add  brown  roux 
and  a little  glaze  or  extract  of  meat ; 
boil  for  a few  minutes  ; it  should  be  so 
thick  that  the  spoon  will  almost  stand 
in  it,  and  must  be  constantly  stirred. 

It  may  be  made  thinner  and  served  as 
Brown  Onion  Sauce.  For  a piquant 
puree,  add  a little  flavoured  vinegar 
of  any  kind.  A small  proportion  of 
celery  is  thought  an  improvement  by 
some,  and  a bay  leaf  is  often  added. 

Onions  with  Macaroni. — Re- 
quired : onions,  macaroni,  glaze,  gravy, 
cheese,  croutons,  &e.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  4d.  per  pound  inclusive. 

Select  onions  equal  in  size,  about  four 
or  five  to  the  pound  is  large  onough ; 
bake  them  until  tender  (page  635),  then 
twist  some  boiled  macaroni  round  and 
round,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  until 
all  but  the  top  is  covered.  Before 
doing  this  brush  the  onions  over  with 
glaze,  and  when  done  coat  the  macaroni 
with  glaze  or  good  brown  gravy. 
Serve  on  a flat  dish,  with  a round 
crouton  on  the  top  of  each  onion,  and 
some  fancy-shaped  croutons,  sprinkled 
with  grated  cheese,  about  the  dish. 

In  preparing  this  a little  care  is 
needed  to  make  the  macaroni  adhere. 
While  twisting  with  one  hand,  it  must 
be  pressed  into  shape  with  the  other ; 
and  it  must  not  be  over-cooked,  or  is 
liable  to  break.  Another  way  of 
finishing  off  consists  in  dredging  with 
bread-crumbs  and  grated  cheese,  after 
brushing  over  with  butter,  then  brown- 
ing up  in  a sharp  oven.  These  may  be 
served  alone,  or  with  meat. 

Onions,  Stuffed.— Required: 
onions,  butter,  gravy,  forcemeat,  bread- 


crumbs, and  applo  sauce.  Cost,  about 
10d.,  for  a dish  of  a pound  or  rather 
more. 

A very  nice  dish  is  made  by  taking 
the  centres  from  some  parboiled'  Spanish 
onions,  and  filling  the  centres  with 
sausage  meat,  flavoured  with  sage ; 
then  put  them  in  a baking-tin,  with 
a little  brown  gravy,  and  cook  them 
until  nearly  done,  and  the  sausage  meat 
is  cooked.  Pour  tho  gravy  off,  and 
finish  the  cooking,  basting  with  a little 
butter  ; then  dish  the  onions,  and  serve 
with  the  gravy,  thickened  and  boiled 
up,  round  them,  and  a tureen  of  appR 
sauce.  • Before  putting  the  sausago 
meat  in  the  onions,  some  bread-crumbs 
should  be  put  in.  The  cores  of  the 
onions  may  be  fried  and  put  about 
the  dish,  if  not  wanted  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Another  ivay. — Use  large  onions,  par- 
boil and  core  them,  and  put  half  a 
sheep’s  kidney  in  each ; chop  up  the 
onion  cores  and  add  to  some  brown 
gravy,  in  which  the  onions  may  be 
stewed,  or  thoy  may  bo  baked  brown. 

Many  cheese  preparations  may  be 
used  for  stuffing  onions.  (See  Cheese.) 

Potato  Border,  B,ich.— Re- 
quired : potatoes,  butter,  cream,  eggs, 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  3d.  to  4d.  for  a 
small  border. 

Balco  the  potatoes  in  their  skins,  and 
sieve  them  while  hot.  For  every  potato 
of  medium  size  (such  as  go  four  to  six  to 
the  pound),  allow  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  butter,  or  a proportionate  quantity 
of  cream,  a little  seasoning  of  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg  (and  for  very 
savoury  dishes  cayenne) ; and  for 
every  four  potatoes  allow  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  To  be  well  beaten  : the  mix- 
ture should  be  a smooth,  rich-looking 
paste;  the  finer  the  sieve  the  better. 
This  can  be  used  for  baking  in  a bor- 
der mould,  or  it  can  bo  moulded  by 
hand  when  quite  cold  on  a board ; the 
less  flour  the  better,  just  a-  dust  is 
wanted.  For  ordinary  borders,  roll 
with  the  hands  into  a round  as  thick 
as  a thin  rolling-pin,  or,  say,  the  cir- 
cumference of  a half-crown.  Join  the 
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ends  very  neatly ; it  is  well  to  rub 
thorn  over  with  egg-yolk,  and  then 
make  an  oval  or  round  border  as  de- 
sired. It  can  be  marked  with  a fork, 
then  egged  over,  and  baked  a nico 
brown  ; or  it  may  be  baked  minus  egg, 
and  glazed  afterwards. 

If  more  convenient,  the  border  can 
be  flattened,  to  look  as  if  baked  in  a 
plain  border  mould.  This  is  best  dono 
with  a palette  knife,  dipped  in  warm 
water,  before  egging  the  border. 

Potato  Cakes,  Rich.— Prepare 
a mixture  as  for  borders,  flatten  into 
tliin  round  cakes  of  any  desired  size, 
then  finish  as  for  croquettes  below. 

Potato  Croquettes,  Rich.— 

The  preparation  is  the  samo  as  for 
Potato  Border,  Rich.  The  mixture 
is  then  made  into  cork  or  ball  shapes, 
and  may  be  fried,  after  egging  and 
crumbing,  and  served  plainly ; or 
herbs  or  grated  cheese  may  be  added. 

Another  xcaij  is  to  hollow  the  centre, 
and  insert  a little  rich,  thick  minco ; 
various  recipos  aro  given  for  rissoles 
and  patties  (set*  Index);  or  any  purees 
of  game  or  liver  may  be  used.  The 
ball  is  then  made  compact,  and  well 
coated  with  egg ; a second  coating  is 
desirable,  and  they  are  nicer  if  left  for 
an  hour  before  frying.  Tho  garnish 
should  be  fried  parsley,  and  a hot  dish 
j naper  or  serviette  placed  under  them. 

| The  best  kinds  are  served  as  entrees. 

Potato  Puree,  Rich,  Creamy. 

— Required : for  each  half-dozen  pota- 
toes (about  the  size  of  a large  duck 
jegg)  one  ounce  of  butter,  a little  salt 
iand  pepper,  a largo  lablespoonful  of 
;i  cream,  and  the  same  of  milk,  and  a 
adust  of  cayenne  and  nutmeg.  Cost, 
nabout  3d.  to  4d.  , 

i Bake  the  potatoes  in  their  skins,  and 
■sieve  while  hot.  Melt  the  butter  in 
i the  milk,  add  it  while  warm,  then  put 
|!in  the  cream,  cold,  and  the  seasoning, 
i and  beat  well  to  make  the  mixture  both 
plight  and  white.  This  is  usoful  in 
ymany  ways..  It  can  be  forced  from 
V:i  bag  with  a plain  pipe,  or  a leaf  or 
q rose  pipe,  or  piled  up  as  a pyramid  in 
i the  middle  of  a dish  of  cutlets,  &c~  It 

I 1 


does  well  for  masking  anything  in 
scallop  shells. 

Potato  Puree,  Rich,  with 
Eggs. — Omit  tho  milk  and  cream, 
ada  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  other 
ingredients  as  above,  then  beat  the 
whites  stiffly,  and  stir  them  in  at  the 
last  minuto.  This  will  bo  a rich 
colour,  and  will  rise  considerably  if 
put  on  to  a hot  dish  and  set  in  tho 
oven  for  a short  time.  It  should 
brown  delicately.  If  to  be  served  in 
a vegetable  dish,  the  dish  or  plate 
on  which  it  has  been  baked  may  be 
set  in  it  if  small  enough  ; but  if  for  an 
entree  dish  (with  meat,  &c.)  the  pyra- 
mid must  be  slipped  on  to  it  by  means 
of  a vogetablo  slice  or  palette  knife. 

In  forming  tho  above  for  tho  oven, 
use  a bag  and  pipe,  or  arrange  it  in 
spoonfuls,  tapering  towards  the  top. 
Cost,  a little  more  than  the  above. 

Potato  Pyramid,  Italian 
Method.  — Required  : potatoes, 

croutons,  cheese,  gravy,  butter,  eggs, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Cook  and  slice  a pound  of  pota- 
toes. Put  some  crofttons  round  a 
dish  to  form  a border,  or  make  a 
ring  crouton.  Put  in  a saucepan  a 
tablcspoonful  of  veal  gravy,  an  ounce 
of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  two  ounces 
and  a half  of  butter,  a large  tablo- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  a good 
seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and  nut- 
meg, with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
"Whisk  over  the  fire  until  hot  and 
thick,  and  nearly  boiling.  Form  a 
pyramid,  pouring  some  of  the  sauce 
over  each  layer  of  potatoes.  On  tho 
top  put  grated  cheese,  and  bread- 
crumbs over  the  last  layer  of  sauce ; 
bake  a nice  brown,  and  serve  very  hot. 

This  is  a very  good  dish. 

Potatoes  ala  Bonne  Bouche. 

— Required:  half  a dozen  medium - 
sized  potatoes,  a shalot,  a teaspoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  a fourth  as  much 
celery -salt,  the  same  of  powdered 
thyme,  a little  tarragon,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  seasoning  to  taste,  and  tho 
juice  of  a lemon.  Cost,  about  5d. 

Steam  the  potatoes  until  three  - 
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fourths  clone,  slico  them  and  squeeze 
ft  littlo  of  the  lemon  juice  over,  add 
the  herbs  and  a dash  of  seasoning ; 
leave  them  to  get  quite  cold,  taking 
care  to  cover  them.  Chop  tho  shalot 
and  sweat  it  in  the  butter,  then  add 
the  potatoes,  and  shake  the  pan  until 
the  contents  are  cooked;  add  more 
lemon  juico  and  seasoning  at  the  end. 
These  are  very  good  alone,  or  with 
steaks  and  chops ; they  should  he  palo 
in  colour,  and  tho  shalot  may  he  kept 
out  if  preferred.  Sometimes  a hint  of 
shalot  j uico  (obtained  hy  pounding)  or 
a few  drops  of  any  flavoured  vinegar 
is  used  to  heighten  the  flavour,  and  hy 
some  lemon  juice  only  is  employed. 

Potatoes  a la  Duchesse.— 

(See  the  recipe  for  Kick  Potato  Puree, 
with  Eggs,  on  page  689.)  Make  somo 
in  the  same  way,  but  add  an  extra  white 
of  egg — that  is,  three  whites  to  two 
yolks.  Half  fill  some  greased  deep 
patty -pans,  and  hako  in  a sharp  oven. 
The  mixture  should  taper  at  the  top  in 
putting  it  in  the  patty-pans.  Detach 
very  carefully,  and  dredge  with  chopped 
parsley  or  coralline  pepper,  or  a little 
sieved  egg-yolk.  Servo  with  a good 
mince  or  hash,  or  other  dishes  as  pre- 
ferred. 

Potatoes,  Pried,  Superior.— 

There  are  various  names  for  this  dish 
— Potatoes,  Fried  a la  Souffle  is  one  ; 
Puffed  Potatoes  is  another.  Those  who 
would  eat  fried  potatoes  in  perfection 
should  try  it.  First  slice  or  cut  kidney 
potatoes  into  shapes  like  the  sections  of 
an  orange ; after  washing,  dry  them ; 
a floured  cloth  is  used  by  some,  hut 
flour  is  not  needed.  They  must  then 
he  fried  in  fat  to  cover,  not  hot  enough 
to  colour  them,  only  to  cook  them,  and 
when  soft  they  must  he  taken  up  ; they 
may  take  five  minutes  or  more,  and  a 
frying-basket  should  he  used.  The 
fat  should  then  be  made  very  hot,  the 
potatoes  being  kept  warm  meanwhile ; 
they  are  then  put  in  the  basket  and 
again  plunged  in.  If  the  fat  be  right, 
they  will  puff  out ; the  basket  should 
be  gently  moved,  and  must  be  taken 
out  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  a golden 


brown.  Drain  well,  sprinkle  with  salt  |, 
and,  if  liked,  with  chopped  parsley  or  j 
cayenne.  They  aro  an  excellent  ac-  1 
companimont  to  game,  beef  steaks,  &c. 

Note. — If  not  dried  well,  or  the 
second  fat  is  not  hot  enough,  the  dish 
is  not  a success. 

Potatoes,  Minced,  and  i 
Sauted. — Now  potatoes  are  nice 
thus ; boil  them  wholo  until  half  or 
three-parts  done.  When  cold,  cut  them  i 
in  dice,  and  finish  the  cooking  in  butter; 
they  should  be  delicately  coloured  and  . 
kopt  soft;  old  potatoes  can  be  so  treated  1 
if  not  a very  mealy  kind.  Maitre  I 
d’Hotel  Sauce  or  Butter  is  often 
served  with  these,  or  any  good  white 
sauce  is  equally  nice.  Cost,  about 
3d.  or  4d.  per  pound  when  plentifid, 
including  adjunct# 

Potatoes  with  Puree  a la 
Brough.  — Required  : potatoes,  a 
pur6o  as  below,  and  some  croutons. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Cleanse  and  boil  some  new  potatoes, . 
and  turn  them  into  a hot  soft  cloth  I 
as  soon  as  done.  They  must  be  even 
in  size  or  the  dish  does  not  look  well. 
Make  a puree  as  follows  for  a pound 
of  potatoes : — Put  in  a stewpana  table- 
spoonful of  brown  sauce,  the  same  of  1 
fresh  tomato  pulp,  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter,  a half  tablespoonful  of  sherry,  . 
a morsel  of  glaze  the  size  of  a nut, 
a little  salt  and  cayenne,  a dash  of 
French  mustard,  and  a few  drops  of 
carmine.  Stir  these  to  the  boil,  then  i 
add  a tablespoon"  of  grated  ham, 
the  sieved  yolk  oi  hard  egg,  and  the  | ' 
white  [first  chopped,  then  sieved.  Add  i 
more  colouring  if  needed ; the  mixture 
should  be  a pretty  pink;  now  put 
some  small  oblong  croutons  on  a dish,  jj 
one  for  each  potato  ; lay  them  on,  and  i 
mask  with  the  sauce  ; the  croutons  are  ! 
to  be  large  enough  to  show  a rim  all 
round  the  potatoes. 

Another  way  of  serving,  when  a 
rather  more  substantial  dish  is  wanted, 
is  made  by  laying  a slice  of  hot  ham 
on  each  crouton  before  putting  the 
potatoes  on  ; mask  with  a little  brown 
sauce,  then  finish  off  as  directed.  The 
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puree  answers  equally  well  for  other 
vegetables.  It  is  oxcellent  with  young 
turnips  or  Jerusalem  artichokes,  to 
which  it  gives  a very  pleasant 
piquancy. 

Potatoes  with  Furde  a la 
Christie. — Required : potatoes,  and 
a puree  as  below,  with  garnish,  &Q(% 
Cost,  rather  more  than  the  abovo. 

Prepare  the  potatoes  as  abovo,  hut 
after  peeling  them  trim  with  a “root 
knife,”  to  give  a ridged  appearance. 
(See  Vegetable  Knives.)  Make  a 
puree  as  above,  but  add  a tablespoon- 
ful of  cooked  game  livers,  pounded 
and  sieved.  (See  recipes  in  the  chapter 
on  Game.)  This  is  to  be  more  highly 
seasoned,  and  if  liked,  the  wino  may 
be  increased  and  the  tomato  pulp  re- 
duced a little.  Croutons  may  be  used 
as  above,  or  some  rich  potato  cakes 
(page  689).  If  tho  latter,  glaze  them. 
Garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Potatoes  a la  Rose.— Re- 
quired : a potato  puree  and  somo  arti- 
choke bottoms.  Cost,  if  a small  tin  of 
artichokes,  about  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  with 
sauce. 

Prepare  a puree  (sec  page  689)  and 
colour  part  of  it  pale  pink;  put  this 
into  one  side  of  a forcing-bag  with  a 
rose  pipe,  and  the  plain,  uncoloured 
part  into  the  other  side.  Have  a hot 
dish  ready,  on  which  some  artichoke 
bottoms,  previously  heated,  have  been 
placed.  Force  out  the  potatoes  to  form 
a rose  on  each.  Do  this  near  tho  fire, 
the  dish  being  s<  t over  boiling  water ; 
a cloth  must  be  used  over  tho  forcing- 
bag.  This  can  either  go  to  tablo  as  a 
separate  course,  with  a little  good  sauce, 
or  be  served  round  any  nice  made  dish 
of  fillets,  kidneys,  sweetbreads,  &c.  It 
is  very  pretty  and  has  many  uses. 

Potatoes  Stuffed  (a  Chinese 
dish). — Required  : potatoes,  steak,  &c., 
for  the  filling  as  below,  and  some 
butter.  Cost,  about  8cL  per  pound, 
inclusive. 

Parboil  somo  potatoes  of  even  size, 
and  let  them  get  cold;  take  a morsel 
from  one  end,  and  scoop  oqt  the 


interior.  Prepare  the  following  mixturo 
for  filling  the  vacant  places: — Pass 
some  tender  steak  through  a mincer, 
add  a small  onion  to  each  half-pound, 
a couple  of  chillies,  a morsel  of  garlic, 
a little  salt  and  mixed  spice,  with  somo 
herbs;  pound  up  finely  in  a mortar. 
Cook  all  in  a little  butter ; then,  after 
filling  the  potatoes,  replace  tho  ends, 
and  bake  in  a tin,  with  butter,  to  a 
golden  brown.  Tho  potatoes)  must  be 
thoroughly  dono  without  being  broken. 
Drain  and  serve  very  hot. 

Another  way. — Uso  any  white  meat 
for  the  filling ; cook  it  in  a spoonful  or 
two  of  white  stock  in  placo  of  butter, 
and  flavour  with  herbs  and  spices ; 
enrich  it  with  cream,  and  thicken 
tho  mince  with  boiled  rice  carefully 
pounded.  This  is  a delicato  dish. 
Another  variety  is  made  by  using  a 
little  curry,  cream,  and  lemon  or  limo 
juice  to  flavour  and  enrich  the  meat. 

Potatoes  k la  Supreme. — 

Required : potatoes  and  sauce,  egg  and 
crumbs.  Cost,  about  8d.  for  a dish  of 
a pound,  including  fried  parsley  for 
garnish. 

Steam  the  potatoes  and  leave  to  cool, 
mask  them  with  tho  Sauce  Supreme, 
then  crumbs,  then  eggs  and  crumbs 
again;  quarter  them  if  large.  Fry  and 
drain,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Pur6e  a la  Zouave,  in  Cases. 

— Required  : half  a pint  of  sauce,  eggs, 
potatoes,  and  croustados  as  below. 
Cost,  exclusive  of  the  sauce,  about  6d. 
or  8d. 

Make  the  sauce  as  directed  (page 
107),  but  instead  of  adding  meat  to  it, 
make  it  thick  with  cooked,  sieved 
potatoes.  Fry  croustades,  one  for  each 
person  ( see  Garnishes),  boil  four  eggs 
hard,  and  slice  them,  put  a slice  in 
each  croustade,  then  sauce,  and  a slice 
of  egg  on  the  top.  If  more  egg  be 
liked,  put  slices  round  the  sides.  Serve 
hot,  and  dredge  the  tops  with  fried 
crumbs. 

k Salsify  & la  Creme.— Take  the 
roots,  after  boiling ; dry  them  with  a 
soft  cloth,  cut  them  into  lengths  of  an 
inch  or  more,  and  lay  them  in  enough 
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croain  sauce  just  to  cover  them  (see 
page  91).  Dish  in  a pile  and  serve  hot. 
Salsify  can  he  re-heated  in  good  melted 
butter  or  other  sauces.  Cost,  variable. 

Salsify,  Fried. — Cut  the  boiled 
salsify  into  long  pieces,  or  cut  it  short 
if  preferred,  and  moisten  with  thick 
sauce  that  will  cause  them  to  adhere, 
and  form  little  rolls  when  cold.  Then 
coat  with  beaten  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  brown.  Add  a drop  of  an- 
chovy to  the  beaten  egg.  Garnish 
with  fried  parsley.  Cost,  variable. 

Salsify,  Scalloped.— Boil  the 
salsify  till  tender,  and  rub  it  through 
a sieve.  Put  it  into  a bowl,  which  is 
placed  in  a larger  one  half  tilled  with 
boiling  water.  This  is  to  keep  the 
salsify  hot.  Work  into  the  pulp  a 
little  butter  and  croam,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  a pinch 
of  celery  salt,  if  it  is  at  hand.  Butter 
some  scallop-shells,  cover  them  with 
grated  bread-crumbs,  and  till  them 
with  the  puree.  Cover  with  crumbs, 
and  plaec  little  pieces  of  butter  here 
and  there,  and  bake  a nice  brown. 
This  is  a favourite  way  of  serving. 
Chopped  parsley  is  sometimes  added, 
and  a little  anchovy  essence  is  an  im- 
provement ; the  two  combined,  with  a 
grate  of  lemon  peel  and  nutmeg,  give 
an  excellent  flavour.  Cost,  variable. 

Spinach  Croquettes.— 

Required : spinach,  game,  potato 

pastry,  eggs  and  crumbs,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  6d,  to  9d.  per 
dozen,  but  variable. 

This  is  a good  dish  for.  any  meal, 
and  as  remnants  come  iu  for  it  it  is  not 
costly.  Take  some  cold  spinach  puree 
and  make  it  into  little  balls  the  size  of 
a large  walnut.  Hollow  the  centre 
and  put  in  a morsel  of  game  puree,  or 
one  of  the  livers  only  (set recipes  under 
Game).  Close  up  and  cover  with  a 
thin  layer  of  potato  pastry,  and  fry  as 
directed  for  croquettes  generally.  Or 
instead  of  this,  a coating  of  beaten 
egg  and  bread-crumbs,  or  crushed  ver- 
micelli can  be  used.  These  aro  to  be 
well  drained,  and  served  with  a little 
game  gravy  or  sauce. 


Another  way.— Use  a little  grated 
cheese,  moistened  with  a spoonful  of 
white  sauce  to  every  four  ounces,  and 
season  nicely;  these  can  be  served 
plainly  or  with  Cheese  Sauce.  There 
arc  many  mixtures  given  in  the  chap- 
ter  on  Cheese,  &c.,  that  will  furnish 
an  improved  variety  of  these.  Any 
green  puree  can  be  used  up  thus. 

Spinach  Croutes.  — Required : 
croutes  (see  Garnishes),  eggs,  cream, 
seasoning,  &c. , as  below.  Cost,  about 
lid.  per  dozen. 

This  is  a pretty  dish,  arid  any  other 
“green” -of  a similar  kind  may  be 
used  instead  of  spinach;  nettles,  dan- 
delion, endive,  and  others  are  just  as 
good.  After  cooking  the  vegetable, 
and  pressing  it  woll,  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan with  a little  spice  and  the  yolks  of 
an  egg  or  two,  to  form  a sort  of  paste  ; 
add  a little  cream  and  stir,  then  till 
some  hollow  croutes,  size  and  shape 
according  to  taste ; see  that  they  are 
fried  a delicate  brown  only.  On  the 
top  of  each  put  a slice  of  hard-boiled 
egg,  sprinkle  some  with  chopped  pars- 
ley and  some  with  coralline  pepper; 
or  use  a pinch  of  fried  bread-crumbs. 
Serve  as  a separate  course  or  for 
garnishing  meats. 

Spinach  Croutes  with  Ham. 

— Prepare  the  croutes  as  above,  and 
lay  on  each  a little  slice  of  nicely 
broiled  ham,  nearly  the  size  of  the 
croute ; it  should  show  just  a margin 
of  spinach  ; brush  over  with  thin  glaze 
or  good  gravy,  and  put  a tiny  pile  of 
hard-boiled  egg,  sliced  and  cut  into 
very  small  dice  on  the  top.  A morsel 
of  parsley  or  chervil  completes  the 
dish.  Serve  very  hot.  Cost,  9d,  to 
Is.  per  dozen. 

Spinach  Custard.  —Required  : 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  cooked  spinach, 
sieved,  half  a pint  of  milk,  the  same  of 
cream,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  a 
little  seasoning.  Cost,  about  Is.,  with- 
out spinach. 

Put  tho  sieved  spinach  in  a bowl, 
add  tho  strained  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
beat  well,  then  the  milk  and  cream 
heated  together ; add  them  by  degrees 
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and  beat  hard ; season  and  set  by  to 
cool,  then  fill  any  little  fancy  moulds, 
buttered,  and  cook  them  until  firm. 
Either  set  tho  moulds  in  a potato 
steamer,  or  in  a stewpan  with  boiling- 
water  round  them,  but  see  that  it  sim- 
mers only.  A buttered  paper  should 
be  laid  over  the  moulds.  Turn  out 
very  carefully.  A dessertspoonful  of 
arrowroot  or  potato  flour,  mixed  with 
the  milk,  and  boiled  before  adding  to 
the  spinach,  will  ensure  the  moulds 
turning  out  firmly,  but  they  will  eat 
rather  less  delicately.  Or  the  yolk  of 
a hard-boiled  egg,  sieved,  and  an  extra 
raw  yolk  may  bo  used  if  liked.  These 
are  useful  as  a garnish ; they  look 
pretty  round  a dish  of  mince  or  hash 
(of  a superior  kind) ; they  go  well  with 
sweetbreads,  whole  or  sliced,  veal  cut- 
lets, and  made  dishes  generally.  Or 
they  can  be  garnished  with  strips  of 
poultry,  ham,  tongue,  &c.,  heated  in  a 
little  good  sauce,  and  served  separately. 
With  other  vegetables  cut  into  fancy 
shapes,  they  are  suitable  for  putting 
round  a braised  joint. 

Spinach.  Puree  {-wo  page  654). 
— The  finer  tho  sieve  through  which 
the  spinach  is  passed  the  better.  For 
a very  good  dish,  return  the  sieved 
spinach  to  the  saucepan,  with  half  a 
gill  of  thick  cream  to  a quart,  and  stir 
until  hot.  This  is  nice  for  using  from 
a bag  and  pipe.  Another  good  puree  is 
made  by  beating  iu  the  sieved  yolk  of 
a hard  egg  to  the  above  quantity,  with 
a little  cream  or  butter,  and  seasoning 
to  taste.  A puree  of  spinach  pressed 
into  a mould  or  basin,  turned  out,  and 
coated  with  thick  bechamel  or  other- 
good  sauce,  and  garnished  with  fancy 
phapes  of  glazed  ham,  slices  of  hard 
(eggs,  and  croutons,  is  a very  nice  dish. 
A good  puree  of  onions  or  celery  may 
be.  used  instead  of  sauce  with  tho 
ipinaclr.  Cost,  varies  with  tho  adjuncts 
employed. 

Tomato  Chips.  — For  conked 

nips,  take  tho  outer  part,  with  tho 
*kin  adhering,  and  see  that  the  toma- 
oes  are.  sound  and  fully  ripe  ; cut  up 
nto  chips,  and  fry  or  cook  them 


quickly}  so  aB  to  retain  their  shape. 
They  ate  a ready  and  effective  gar- 
nish for  many  colourless  vegetables, 
also  rice,  &e. 

For  raw  chips,  simply  cut  them  in 
the  same  way,  and  season  them  ; they 
may  be  left  plain,  or  sprinkled  with 
chopped  parsley  or  other  green  meat ; 
if  oil  bo  used,  with  tarragon,  &c\, 
they  are  useful  for  salads  of  many 
sorts.  A sharp  knife  is  wanted,  and  if 
the  fruit  be  over-ripe  and  “pappy  ” the 
chips  are  a failure. 

Tomato  Rolls,  Italian.— re- 
quired : tomatoes,  seasoning,  stock, 
cream,  ham,  chicken,  eggs,  crumbs, 
and  vermicelli.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Take  four  ripe  tomatoes,  the  size  of 
a medium  orange,  or  a proportionate 
number  of  smaller  ones.  Break  them 
up  and  rub  through  a sieve ; no  seeds 
must  go  through,  and  it  saves  time  to 
use  a little  warm  stock  to  moisten 
them.  Chop  a teaspoonful  each  of 
parsley,  onion,  and  basil  and  thyme 
mixed ; add  these  to  the  pulp  with 
three  ounces  of  chopped  ham,  tho 
same  weight  of  chicken  (the  white 
part  of  a braised  or  boiled  one),  as 
much  bread  as  the  two  meats  combined, 
to  be  soaked  in  stock  or  cream,  and 
squeezed  dry  first,  and  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Add  as  much  beaten  egg  as 
is  required  to  bind  the  mass,  then  put 
it  by  in  a cool  place  for  a few  hours. 
Shape  it  on  a floured  board  the  thick- 
ness of  ordinary'  sausages,  and  two 
inches  long,  if  for  garnishing;  but  fox- 
separate  service  they  may  be  longer. 
Brush  them  over  with  raw  egg  yolk, 
and  roll  them  in  fine  bread-crumbs; 
set  aside  for  an  houi-,  then  egg  again 
and  roll  in  crushed  vermicelli.  Fry  in 
plenty  of  hot  fat,  to  a delicate  brown. 

Another  way.  — Omit  the  hei-bs 
named  above,  and  season  with  chopped 
chervil  and  tarragon,  and  a few  drops 
of  tarragon  vinegar. 

Tomatoes  au  Gratin.  — The 

recipe  for  mushrooms  (page  686)  may 
be  followed  so  far  as  the  filling  of  tho 
tomatoes  is  concerned.  The  pulp  must 
bo  removed  with  a small  spoon ; a 
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portion  of  it,  freed  from  the  seeds,  can  he 
mixed  with  the  mushroom  preparation 
used  for  the  filling.  A round  should  be 
Cut  in  tho  stalk  end  for  the  removal 
of  the  pulp,  and  this  must  he  filled  up 
with  fried  crumbs  or  a little  crouton. 
Many  ways  of  preparing  this  dish 
are  given  ; the  following  is  simpler 
than  the  above: — Slice  some  tomatoes, 
lay  them  in  a flat  dish,  buttered  and 
covered  with  bread-crumbs,  then  strew 
some  chopped  mushrooms  over,  with  a 
little  ham ; or  use  herbs  and  ham,  or 
chopped  onions  ; moisten  with  a little 
brown  sauce,  cover  with  more  crumbs, 
add  a few  bits  of  butter,  and  bake  in 
a quick  oven  to  a nice  brown.  Cost, 
about  9d.  per  pound. 

Note. — In  filling  up  the  holes  with 
crumbs  (first  recipe),  to  prevent  their 
falling  over  the  other  part  of  the  toma- 
toes, take  a bit  of  paper,  and  cut  a hole 
in  it  the  right  size;  lay  it  over  the 
tomatoes,  and  fill  through  the  hole ; 
any  loose  crumbs  will  then  be  caught 
by  the  paper. 

Tomatoes  with  Iced  Sauce. 

— There  are  many  ways  of  serving 
these ; a good  one  is  as  follows : — 
Halve  some  ripe  tomatoes  and  core  and 
seed  them  ; the  skins  may  be  removed 
or  not  as  preferred.  Make  some 
Sauce  a la  DREsnE,  and  cut  it  in 
tiny  dice  shapes,  then  fill  the  halves 
with  it  and  lay  each  in  a fancy  paper 
case.  Arrange  them  on  a dish  covered 
with  a lace  paper  and  garnish  with 
green  salad. 

Another  way. — Prepare  the  tomatoes 
in  the  same  way,  and  put  in  each  half 
a tiny  mould  of  Sauce  a la  Cal- 
cutta. Instead  of  using  paper  cases, 
dish  them  in  a bed  of  green  salad ; the 
effect  of  the  three  colours  is  very 
pretty.  For  a quicker  method  put 
the  sauce  in  the  tomatoes  instead  of  in 
moulds ; level  it  with  a palette  knife, 
and  set  in  an  ice  cave  to  get  firm,  then 
dish  as  before. 

Another  icay. — Make  some  Sauce  a 
l’Alceste,  by  the  second  method; 
arrange  it  in  a mould  with  a layer  of 
thinlv-sliced  tomatoes  in  the  middle, 
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so  that  when  turned  out  there  shall 
be  two  layers  of  sauce  with  toma- 
toes between.  If  a border  mould, 
turn  out  and  fill  the  centre  with  toma- 
toes in  dice,  mixed  with  ordinary 
mayonnaise,  a little  of  which  is  pre- 
ferably  coloured  green  for  garnishing 
tho  surface.  A plain  mould  can  be 
used,  and  the  sauce  cut  up  into  squares : 
these  can  be  piled  in  the  middle  of  a 
dish,  and  the  tomatoes  as  above  but  in 
pink  mayonnaise,  put  all  round.  The 
latter  is  the  prettier  way  of  serving. 
Cost,  variable. 

Tomatoes,  Moulded.  — The 

moulds  illustrated  below  can  be  used 
for  a number  of  purposes,  both  for  hot 
and  cold  entrees,  salads,  and  for  the 
garnishing  of  a variety  of  dishes. 
With  whatever  they  may  be  filled,  it 


Fio.  113. — Tomato  Mould. 


is  important  that  the  two  halves  of  the 
mould  are  pressed  firmly  together,  and 
that  the  marks  on  each  side  the  mould 
arc  exactly  opposite  each  other,  or  their  t t 
appearance  when  turned  out  will  be 
disappointing. 

For  Tomatoes  a la  Supreme,  line 
the  moulds  with  Tomato  Aspic,  first  ■ 
adding  to  it  a tablespoonful  of  whipped 
cream  and  the»same  of  cooked  chicken, 
pounded  and  sieved,  to  each  half -pint. 
When  firm,  fill  up  with  a puree  made 
from  chicken  as  above,  mixed  with  ' 
cream  and  rich  chicken  stock,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  each  to  half  a pint 
of  the  chicken ; then  add  half  a gill 
of  Sauce  Supreme,  and  mix  very  ■ 
thoroughly  ; this  should  be  put  on  ice 
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and  lie  on  the  point  of  setting  before  it 
is  put  into  the  moulds.  Set  them  in  an 
ice  cave  or  on  ice  for  about  half  an 
hour  and  turn  out,  either  on  a border 
of  aspic  or  rice,  or  on  a dish  paper ; 
uso  parsley  or  other  green  material  as 
garnish.  The  chicken  for  these  is  to 
be  delicately  seasoned. 

For  Tomatoes  a la  Bechamel,  uso 
sauce  of  that  name  for  the  one  given 
above,  and  for  an  economical  dish 
cooked  veal  or  rabbit  can  be  used  in 
place  of  chicken. 

Tomatoes  & la  Tyrrell.— 

Required  : tomatoes,  butter,  jelly, 

store  sauce,  brown  sauce,  crumbs, 
egg,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
very  variable,  according  to  the  ad- 
juncts named  below. 

Take  good-sized  tomatoes  for  this 
dish,  as  even  in  shape  and  size  as  pos- 
sible ; use  the  centre  slices  only,  and 
cut  them  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick ; take  tho  skin  off,  the  hard  coro 
out,  and  the  pips  away.  Mix  in  a 
basin  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  red  currant  jelly,  the 
same  of  store  sauce  and  mushroom 
ketchup  mixed,  a saltspoonful  of 
mignonette  pepper,  the  same  of  salt 
and  castor  sugar,  and  .a  tablespoonful 
of  brown  sauce.  These  are  the  pro- 
portions ; the  quantity  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  weight  of  the  tomatoes ; 
this  mixture  does  for  about  a pound. 
Brush  a baking  sheet  over  with  butter, 
put  the  tomatoes  in  in  a single  layer, 
brush  the  upper  side  with  beaten  yolk 
of  egg,  then  with  the  mixture  above  ; 
put  in  a sharp  oven,  and  when  half- 
done  dredge  with  crumbs,  preferably 
lightly-fried  ones ; finish  the  cooking, 
then  put  the  white  of  the  egg  on  in 
tiny  spots  round  the  edges  of  the 
slices ; it  must  be  beaten  to  tho 
stillest  possible  froth  first ; brown  up 
in  the  oven,  or  with  the  salamander. 
These  are  now  ready  for  serving  as  a 
separate  dish  on  round  croutons,  or 
they  may  be  used  as  adjuncts  to  other 
dishes.  As  a breakfast  dish  they  may 
be  garnished  in  the  centre  with  bacon 
or  ham  cut  in  dice  and  mixed  with 


thickened  gravy  or  brown  sauce.  Or 
some  sausages  can  be  sliced  and  piled 
up  in  the  same  way.  The  remains  of 
any  of  the  rich  sorts  of  pates  in  tins 
are  also  very  handy,  and  by  using  with 
them  some  moat  or  poultry  a little 
goes  a long  way.  All  the  minces  of 
liver  of  game  and  poultry  of  tho  most 
savoury  sorts,  as  given  in  the  chapter 
on  Game  and  Poultry,  answer  ad- 
mirably; but  delicately  - flavoured 
minces  are  not  suitable.  Then  there 
are  various  ways  of  garnishing  with 
forcemeat  or  eggs.  (See  Index.) 

Truffled  Tomatoes.— Required : 
tomatoes,  truffles,  sherry,  stock,  crumbs, 
glaze,  croutons,  and  brown  sauce.  Cost, 
about  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound,  without 
truffles. 

Take  some  fully-ripc  tomatoes  of 
moderate  size,  cut  them  through ; re- 
move the  skin  and  pips  and  the  hard 
core  from  the  centre ; mince  a few 
truffles,  moisten  them  with  sherry,  and 
add  them  to  an  equal  bulk  of  bread- 
crumbs that  have  soaked  in  rich  stock  ; 
season  a little  and  mix  well,  then  add 
a little  brown  sauce  just  to  make  a 
moist  mass.  Fill  the  tomatoes  with 
this,  level  each  half,  then  press  to- 
gether in  their  original  shape ; put 
each  in  a round  china  case  and  steam 
them  until  the  tomatoes  are  done ; 
then  brush  the  tops  with  thin  glaze 
and  lay  a fancy  crouton  on  the  tops  ; 
stick  tiny  triangular  croutons  all  round 
tho  edges,  and  serve  hot. 

Truffle  Purde. — Wash,  brush, 
and  peel  half  a pound  of  fresh  truffles. 
Pound  them  with  an  ounce  of  butter 
and  press  them  through  a hair  sieve. 
Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  good  brown  sauce,  and 
let  them  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Just 
before  serving  the  puree,  dissolve  an 
ounce  of  glaze  and  an  ounce  of  butter 
in  a little  stock,  and  add  to  it.  Cost, 
variable. 

Truffles  a l’ltalienne.— 

Cleanse  thoroughly,  dry,  and  pare 
eight  truffles,  cut  them  into  thin  slices, 
and  put  them  into  a baking- dish  with 
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a quarter  of  a pint  of  Lucca  oil,  a 
tablcspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a 
pinch  of  powdered  thyme,  another  of 
powdered  mace,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Let  them  hake  gently  nearly 
an  hour,  squeezo  tho  strained  juice  of 
half  a lemon  over  them,  and  serve 
very  hot.  If  liked,  a clove  of  garlic 
may  be  minced  and  put  with  them. 
Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Truffles  in  Madeira.— Re- 
quired: a dozen  tine  fresh  truffles, 
Madeira  to  cover  them,  a couple  of 
cloves,  a pinch  of  cayenne  and  mig- 
nonette pepper,  salt,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  half  an  ounce  of  glaze. 
Cost,  variable. 

After  the  truffles  are  washed  and 
prepared  they  must  be  kept  cool  until 
wanted.  Put  them  in  a saucepan  with 
the  wine  and  seasoning,  and  cook  until 
tender ; then  add  the  glaze,  and  keep 
the  truffles  hot  while  the  wine  is  boiled 
quickly  for  a few  minutes ; add  the 
butter,  pour  the  whole  over,  and  serve 
the  truffles  at  once. 

Truffles,  Potted.— Wash, brush, 
peel,  and  slice  six  ounces  of  fresh 
truffles.  Dissolve  a pound  of  fresh 
butter ; skim  it  carefully,  pour  it  into 
a basin,  and  let  it  stand  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  pour  the  pure  oiled  part 
away  from  the  thick,  milky  substance 
which  will  have  settled  at  the  bottom. 
Put  the  sliced  truffles  into  a delicately- 
clean  stewpan,  and  pour  the  butter 
gently  over  them.  Let  it  stand  until 
it  is  Set,  then  put  the  saucepan  on  a 
slow  fire,  and  stew  the  truffles  very 
gently  until  they  are  tender.  Lift 
them  into  dry  preserving  jars,  cover 
them  with  the  butter,  and  store  them 
in  a cool  and  perfectly  dry  place.  They 
will  keep  for  months,  and  will  bo  a 
most  acceptable  addition  to  the  break- 
fast or  luncheon  table.  Tho  butter 
which  remains  after  the  truffles  are 
thoroughly  covered,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air,  may  be  potted  separately,  and 
may  bo  used  for  flavouring  sauces  and 
various  delicate  preparations.  Time 
1 0 stew  tho  truffles,  thirty  minutes,  or 
more.  Cost,  variable. 


Truffles  A la  Serviette.— 

Required  : truffles,  bacon,  wine,  gravy, 
herbs,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Wash  and  brush  the  truffles  to  free 
them  from  dirt  and  grit,  using  many 
waters  ; drain  well,  and  put  them  i'n 
a stewpan  lined  with  thinly-sliced 
bacon;  pour  veal  gravy  over  withaglass 
of  white  wine ; add  a bunch  of  pars- 
ley, a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay  leaf,  a 
clove  or  two,  and  a little  celery.  Cover 
closely,  simmer  until  done,  and  let 
them  cool  in  the  liquid.  When  re- 
quired for  table,  re-heat,  and  drain, 
and  dish  in  a folded  napkin.  Send  to 
table  with  cold  butter.  Time,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

Another  way. — After  washing  and 
brushing  tho  truffles  until  quite  clean, 
dry  them,  and  wrap  each  separately  in 
a buttered  paper,  then  bake  them  in 
a good  oven,  or  before  the  fire  in  a 
Dutch  oven,  turning  them  that  they 
may  be  equally  and  thoroughly  cooked. 
Take  off  the  papers,  wipe  the  truffles 
with  a soft  warm  cloth,  and  serve  on  a 
prettily-folded  napkin.  Time,  about 
an  hour. 

Truffles,  Stewed  in  Cham- 
pagne.— Select  the  finest  truffles  for 
this  dish,  reject  any  that  have  a musty 
smell.  Wash  and  brush  them  well 
with  cold  water  only,  change  it  several 
times,  and  when  they  are  perfectly 
clean  line  a stewpan  with  slices  of 
sweet  bacon ; put  in  the  truffles  with  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  green  onions,  and 
thyme,  two  or  three  bay  leaves,  two 
cloves,  and  a little  sweet  basil ; pour 
in  sufficient  rich  veal  gravy  to  cover 
them,  with  half  a pint  of  champagne. 
Boil  them  very  softly  •for  an  hour,  then 
draw  them  aside  and  let  them  cool  in 
the  gravy.  Heat  them  afresh  in  it 
when  they  are  wanted  for  tabic ; lift 
them  out  and  drain  them  in  a very 
clean  cloth,  and  dish  them  neatly  in 
a white  napkin,  which  shall  contrast  ns 
strongly  as  possible  with  the  dark  hue 
of  the  truffles.  The  above  amount  of 
champagne  is  for  two  pounds.  Bottled 
truffles  may  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner; their  liquor  should  be  used  in 
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place  of  some  of  the  stock,  and  the 
champagne  may  ho  reduced ; or,  for  a 
less  expensive  dish,  light  wine  of  good 
quality  may  he  used  instead  for  the 
stewing,  a glass  of  champagne  being 
added  near  the  end. 

Turnip  Balls  or  Marbles.— 

Prepare  some  nice  young  turnips,  by 
cutting  them  into'  halls  the  size  of  a 
common  marble;  blanch"  them,  then 
cook  in  white  stock  until  fender,  if  to 
be  coated  with  white  sauce. 

Turnip  Cups.  — These  are  re- 
ferred to  in  several  recipes.  Boil  and 
halve  some  turnips;  scoop  out  the 
centres,  and  fill  with  peas,  carrots  in 
dice  or  pea  shapes,  beans,  or  beetroot; 
anything,  in  short,  that  will. form  a 
pleasant  contrast  in  point  of  colour. 
These  can  be  put  round  a dish  of  lamb 
or  veal.  The  scooped-out  part  can 
be  used  for  a puree,  and,  if  liked,  the 
cups  put  round  it.  Before  filling  the 
cups,  coat  them  with  white  . sauce ; 
caper  or  parsley  is  also  suitable. 

Turnip  Puree,  Rich.— 

Bequired  : turnips,  cream,  sauce, butter, 
seasoning,  and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost, 
4d.,  exclusive  of  the  turnips.  When 
French  ones  arc  used,  the  puree  is 
much  more  expensive. 

Boil  and  sieve  the  turnips ; to  a quart 
of  the  pulp  add  a tablespoonful  each  of 
cream  and  Bechamel,  or  other  rich 
sauce,  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter; 
season  nicely,  and  stir  for  some  minutes. 
Very  white  turnips  are  best  for  this — 
French  ones  are  sure  to  be  of  good 
colour  if  properly  cooked.  This  may  be 
served  plain,  or  sprinkled  with  chopped 
parsley,  or  shreds  of  cooked  carrot  or 
beetroot  may  be  put  round  the  base, 
with  a few  chopped  capers;  but  this 
must  depond  upon  the  nature  of  the 
dish  it  is  to  be  served  with. 

Note— If  wanted  stiff,  a little  flour 
should  be  dredged  over  the  tmnips 
before  any  liquid  is  added,  after  they 
are  sieved. 

Turnip  Puree,  witli  Bread.— 

This  is  called  French  Puree,  or 
Turnip  and  Bread  Puree.  It  is 


recommended  as  being  rather  more 
substantial  than  the  above.  To  make 
it,  take  the  sieved  pulp,  preferably  of 
French  turnips,  and  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan with  its  bulk  of  bread-crumbs 
that  have  been  soaked  in  cream  as  for 
sauce.  Boil  for  a few  minutes — it 
should  be  thick ; then  season  and  serve. 
Cost,  rather  less  than  the  above. 

Turnips  au  Beurre. — Young 
turnips  are  required  ;•  they  -are  to  be 
shaped,  according  to  taste,  in  olives, 
pears,  &c.  Sufficient  butter  is  then  to 
be  melted  in  a stewpan ; it  should  j ust 
cover  them  in  a single  layer,  and  the 
cooking  should  be  gentle,  or  they  are 
liable  to  break.  They  will  take  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes.  A great  im- 
provement in  the  flavour  is  effected  by 
parboiling  them  in  white  stock.  Servo 
as  they  are,  or  sprinkled  with  chopped 
parsley  or  capers.  They  are  nice  with 
lamb  or  veal. 

Turnips,  Fried.— After  boiling 
in  white  stock  until  nearly  done,  dry 
and  finish  off  as  directed  for  Onions, 
Fried,  Superior.  They  are  nice  for 
garnishing,  and  may  be  in  balls  or 
olives,  slice&,  dice,  or  like  the  sections 
of  an  orange.  If  served  with  fried 
tomatoes  the  appearance  of  the  dish  is 
improved. 

Turnips,  Glazed.— Boil  until 
nearly  done,  then  dry  and  fry  in  a 
little  hot  fat,  turning  them  about  until 
golden  brown ; brush  with  thin  glaze 
and  serve. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Maiu- 
naded. — By  treating  as  follows,  the 
vegetable  is  greatly  improved  :— After 
paring,  seeding,  and  cutting  up  tho 
marrows  into  suitable  pieces  for 
serving,  sprinkle  them  with  salt  and 
pepper,  then  pour  ovor  them  a mixture 
of  half  a gill  of  olive  oil,  a tablespoon- 
ful each  of  brown  vinegar  and  herbal 
vinegar,  and  a teaspoonful  of  spiced  or 
chilli  vinegar ; this  will  serve  for  a 
good-sized  marrow,  or  two  small  ones  ; 
after  coating  with  the  above,  squeeze 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  over  them, 
and  leave  for  awhile,  covered.  Take 
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them  up  and  drain  them,  then  stew 
them  in  brown  gravy,  or  steam  them, 
and  pour  thick  sauce  over. 

The  marinade  can  be  used  up  in 
plain  vegetable  salads. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Shapes 
or  Cups. — (See  Tujinip  Cups.) 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Stuffed 

{see  recipes  in  preceding  chapter). — By 
using  a rich  forcemeat,  and  serving 
with  a good  white  or  brown  sauce  or 
gravy,  very  nice  dishes  are  obtainable. 
The  marrow  may  also  be  cut  in  pieces 
after  boiling  or  steaming,  then  scooped 
out  into  boat  shapes  or  any  similar, 
the  hollows  filled  with  a white  or 
brown  mince  of  meat,  poultry,  or 
game,  and  served  hot.  (See  Index 
for  various  minces  and  purees.)  Tur- 
nips may  be  treated  similarly  if  cut 
through,  and  scooped  out  into  cup 
shapes. 

Vegetables  for  Garnishing. 

— The  preparation  of  vegetables  for 
the  garnishing  of  soups,  and  various 
dishes  of  the  cold  savoury  class,  in- 
cluding salads,  entrees,  &c.,  requires 
considerable  care,  or  they  will  be  most 
disappointing  as  regards  their  colour. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  they 


are  intended  for  the  decoration  of  aspic 
borders,  or  jelly  in  any  other  form ; 
and  to  bring  about  the  desired  results 
the  following  points  may  be  empha- 
sised : — They  must  be  most  thoroughly 
rinsed  at  starting,  after  the  preliminary 
cleansing ; the  water  they  are  boiled 
in  should  be  plentiful  and  well  skimmed, 
and  the  vessel  must  be  scrupulously 
clean ; they  must  be  well  cooked,  but 
not  over-done;  and  this  is  a rather 
difficult  task  when  very  small  shapes 
are  in  question — for  a moment  too 
long,  and  they  break;  still,  if  not 
done,  not  only  are  they  practically  un- 
eatable, but  the  colour  and  general 
appearance  are  quite  different ; this  is 
especially  the  case  with  turnips.  As 
soon  as  done,  they  should  be  strained 
and  rinsed  with  clean  cold  water,  then 
put,  each  vegetable  separately,  in  glasses 
of  cold  water  until  wanted ; in  this  way 
any  imperfection  can  be  readily  de- 
tected. Each  colour  must  be  boiled  in 
a separate  vessel,  and  the  freshest  and 
best  vegetables  only  should  be  used. 
After  putting  them  in  the  glasses, 
cover  to  keep  out  the  dust. 

Vegetables,  Iced.— (See  Iced 

Vegetables.  ) 


SALADS  AND  SALAD  DRESSINGS. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  said  by  many  that  the  making  of  salads  is  not  an  avt  in  England ; 
that  time  is  begrudged,  and  the  treatment  of  tho  materials  not  understood. 
It  is  also  urged  that  a number  of  the  most  wholesome  salad  plants  are 
altogether  ignored.  In  these  accusations  there  is  no  doubt  some  truth ; 
but  the  salads  of  everyday  life  are  not  the  mysterious  compounds  that 
some  people  seem  to  imagine  them : and  as  certain  rules  are  applicable 
both  to  the  plain  and  rich  dishes,  we  will  detail  them  at  the  outset,  giving 
first  attention  to  the  class  of  salads  known  as  raw. 

The  fresher  the  materials,  the  greater  tho  chance  of  a good  salad ; but 
for  the  majority  of  people,  only  such  plants  as  have  lost  their  pristine 
freshness  are  possible.  This  brings  us  to  somewhat  debatable  ground, 
viz.,  washing  or  no  washing.  This  question  is  best  settled  by  the 
application  of  a little  common-sense.  If,  for  example,  lettuces  are 
brought  in  fresh  and  in  unstinted  quantities  from  one’s  own  garden,  so 
that  only  the  best  parts  need  be  used,  and  no  sign  of  insect  appears, 
then  it  were  folly  to  do  more  than  wipe  the  leaves ; but  if  a lettuce  has 
been  bought,  and  every  bit  must  be  made  the  most  of,  then  washing  is  as 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  it,  as  for  the  cleansing ; and  every- 
body knows  that  plants  of  all  sorts  that  have  come  from  a distance 
are  often  extremely  gritty.  In  such  cases  the  thing  is  to  do  tho 
washing  carefully  and  quickly,  and  to  dry  tho  lettuce  thoroughly.  As 
this  is  the  plant  about  which  there  is  most  constant  controversy,  wo  have 
given  it  first  place.  After  the  washing,  to  avoid  breaking  tho  leaves, 
either  put  the  lettuce  in  a clean  cloth,  and  take  it  up  by  the  four  corners, 
and  swing  it  round  and  round  until  all  traces  of  moisture  are  lost ; or, 
what  is  better,  put  it  in  a wire  basket  (a  frying  basket  will  answer  fox- 
want  of  a better),  and  subject  it  to  the  same  treatment.  The  best  thing 
of  all  is,  of  course,  a proper  salad  basket  ; these  are  of  wire,  globe- 
shaped,  with  a narrow  neck,  so  that  the  salad  cannot  with  ordinary 
care  fall  out  during  the  swinging.  After  the  drying,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  leave  salad  exposed  to  the  air  for  a short  time,  and  this  may  be 
done  on  a sieve  or  in  a colander.  With  respect  to  celery,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  not  only  washing,  but  soaking  for  a time  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
any  that  has  beon  long  out  of  the  ground,  as  in  freshly-drawn  celery  there 
is  a large  proportion  of  water. 

The  term  salad  is  at  tho  present  time  a very  comprehensive  one;  a 
number  of  dishes  that  bear  tho  title  can  bo  served  as  entries  : and  by  a 
Lttlo  alteration  in  the  garnish  or  dressing,  many  dishes  of  dressed 
vegetables  are  suitably  served  as  salads,  and  vice  versa. 

A word  on  the  wholesomeness  or  otherwise  of  salads  in  general  may 
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not  bo  amiss.  In  most  instances  each  must  be  a law  unto  himself;  but  the 
general  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the 
okl-fashioned  common  English  salad,  deluged  with  vinegar,  is  the  most 
likely  to  disagree,  especially  if  eaten  with  tea.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  quantity  of  water  that  salad  plants  contain ; and  many  find  that  they 
experience  no  discomfort  when  they  partake  of  a moderate  quantity  of 
salad  when  but  little  is  drunk. 


SALAD  DRESSINGS. 

Mayonnaise  occupies  the  first  place  for  rich  saladsr  and  such  as  need 
masking  ; but  it  is  not  an  everyday  dressing,  and  for  general  purposes  the 
remoulades  and  salad  dressings  of  the  ordinary  kind,  as  detailed  a little 
later  on,  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of  the  majority  of  people.  All 
dressings  are  the  nicer  for  mixing  in  a cold  place,  on  ice  if  convenient, 
and  all  salads  are  the  better  for  being  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  When  for 
a ball,  or  other  occasion  when  they  may  have  to  stand  for  some  hours, 
they  should  not  be  brought  into  the  room  until  the  last  moment.  (See 
the  chapter  on  Ices  for  hints  on  the  cooling  of  salads,  and  other  dishes 
of  the  class — i.e.  such  as  contain  mayonnaise.)  Salad  dressing  may  be 
prepared  beforehand,  and  put  in  a cold  place,  but,  that  the  salad  may 
retain  its  crispness,  it  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  dressing  until  wanted ; 
and  although  the  blending  must  be  thorough,  it  is  equally  important  that 
it  be  lightly  performed ; few  people  nowadays  believe  in  the  “madman 
for  a mixer  ” theory.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  substitution  of  a 
dish  for  a bowl,  now  very  common,  although  an  improvement  on  the 
score  of  appearance,  is  detrimental  to  the  perfect  mixing  of  the  in- 
gredients; but.  this  is  easily  remedied  by  using  a bowl  or  basin,  andi 
transferring  the  salad  to  the  dish  afterwards.  As  a go-between  the 
flat  dish  and  the  old-fashioned  deep  bowl,  some  give  the  preference  to 
shallow  glass  dishes.  Two  wooden  forks]  can  be  used  for  the  mixing,  or 
the  salad  spoon  and  fork  will  answer ; steel  forks  should  not  be  used. 

In  dealing  with  the  salads  of  the  cooked  vegetable  class,  than  which, 
perhaps,  there  are  none  more  wholesome,  matters  are  reversed,  and  the 
dressing  is  added  some  time  in  advance  of  serving.  This  subject  is 
worthy  a little  consideration.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  in  some  instances 
two  dressings  are  advantageous,  it  not.  absolutely  necessary;  the  first 
being  given  while  the  vegetables  are  warm ; the  second  just  before-  the 
dish  goes  to  table.  In  this  way  they  are  well  impregnated  with  the 
flavour  of  the  compound,  and  insipidity  is  prevented ; and  by  the  second 
dressing  the  flavour  is  revived,  This,  however,  is  not  always'Convenient  j 
arid  in  the  case  of  left-over  vegetables,  which  are  often  left  to  stand  until 
quite  cold  before  it  is  decided  how  they  shall  be  used  up,  not  practicable. 
One  hint  in  this  connection : never  leave  the  dish  uncovered  after  t lie 
dressing,  whether  the  time  it  stands  bo  long  or  short.  _ By  so  doing  it.  loses 
its  own  flavour,  and  often  takes  up  others  of  an  objectionable  kind,  because 
oils  and  fats  all  readily  absorb  foreign  odours  and  flavours. 

The  recipe  for  mayonnaise  is  given  at  page  111  ; in  certain  cases  i ' 
should  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  sauce  only,  as  many  otnei. 
adjuncts  are  admissible.  Tho  other  dressings  follow  here. 
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Olive  Oil.— This  is  the  oil  for 
salads;  and  pure  oil  is  all-important. 
This  is  not  so  readily  obtained  as 
might  be  imagined ; or,  to  be  correct, 
the  first  quality  of  this  oil  is  not  always 
to  be  had.  The  best  way  to  secure  the 
genuine  article  is  to  deal  with  firms 
whose  goods  bear  their  own  name, 
or  that  of  tho  exporter ; and  to  pay  a 
fair  price.  Those  who  are  best  able  to 
judge  say  that  a large  quantity  of  low- 
priced  “salad  oil”  is.  a mixture  of 
cotton-seed  and  other  oils,  with  a small 
proportion  of  olive  oil.  It  is  wholo- 
somo  enough,  and,  as  wo  have  else- 
where stated,  will  do  for  frying  and 
other  purposes ; but  it  will  not  make 
delicate  salads.  One  firm  of  high  re- 
pute goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  epicures 
will  only  partake  of  tho  “ virgin  oil.” 
This  is  got  from  hand-picked  olives, 
and  is  the  result  of  tho  first  pressing. 
It  has  in  it  all  the  sweetness,  with  less 
greasiucss.  The  pulp  from  the  after- 
pressings yields  oil  of  very  different 
flavour,  as  each  pressing  deteriorates 
the  quality.  Naturally  the  “virgin” 
is  the  highest-priced  oil ; from  2s.  per 
pint  may  be  charged  for  it,  therefore  it 
is  not  within  tho  reach  of  everyone. 
The  ordinary  qualities  range  from  Is. 
tier  pint  upwards ; andforabout  Is.  Gd. 
excellent  oil  is  obtainable.  Latterly, 
olives  havo  been  sold  very  cheaply, 
especially  ripe  Italian  ones ; probably 
the  oil  may  soon  be  cheaper  in  propor- 
tion. The  best  and  cheapest  way  to 
buy  it  is  in  gallon  or  half-gallon  jars 
where  it  is  used  regularly  and  in  quan- 
tities. In  bottling  for  use,  draw  off 
only  as  much  as  will  be  used  quickly, 
and  keep  it  in  a cool  place.  One  writer 
advises  the  addition  of  a pinch  of  salt 
to  a bottle  as  soon  as  opened.  When 
from  long  keeping,  or  any  other  cause, 
oil  turns  green  and  rancid,  it  should 
be  used  for  any  purpose  rather  than  a 
salad.  At  its  worst  it  is  only  good  for 
cleaning  metal  or  furniture.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  it 
"ill  do  for  frying.  Thcro  are  many 
persons  who  entertain  a prejudice 
against  olive  oil,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  such  were  “ turned  ” at  some  time 


in  their  lives  by  a dose  of  oil  that  had 
been  in  use  for  a long  time  and  be- 
come strong.  Those  with  whom  it 
agrees  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  according  to  the  highest  authori- 
ties, salad  oil  is  particularly  whole- 
some. One  writer  says  “there  are 
three  main  reasons  why  English  salads 
are  not  wholesome : theso  arc  careless 
drying,  sousing  with  vinegar,  and  lack 
of  oil.” 

Ordinary  Salad  Dressings. 

— The  following  aro  useful  as  every- 
day dressings.  Should  they  be  intended 
for  keeping,  the  seasoning  should  bo 
increased  a littlo,  and  the  bottlo  tightly 
corked  and  stored  in  a cold  place. 
Shake  well  before  using.  By  varying 
the  store  sauces,  ketchups,  and  vine- 
gars, theso  are  readily  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual requirements.  When  sugar  is 
disliked,  omit  it  or  uso  a pinch  only  in 
place  of  the  amounts  named  in  tho 
recipes.  (See  also  French  Lettuce 
Salad.) 

No.  1. — Required : "a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a fourth  as  much  pepper,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  white  sugar,  a pinch  of 
cayenne  and  dry  mustard,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  oil  or  croam,  and  two 
tablcspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  plain  or 
flavoured  as  liked.  Cost,  about  3d.  or 
4d.  The  dry  materials  to  be  mixed, 
and  the  oil  or  cream  added  by  de- 
grees, the  vinegar  going  in  drop  by 
drop  at  the  end  very  carefully.  A 
creamy  compound  should  he  the 
result. 

No.  2. — Add  the  yolk  of  a hard- 
boiled  egg  to  the  dry  materials  before 
the  oil  and  vinegar  go  in.  Follow  the 
recipe  above.  Cost,  4d.  to  od. 

No.  3. — Required:  two  hard-boiled 
yolks  of  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
good  cream,  the  same  of  oil,  a table- 
spoonful  of  herbal  vinegar,  the  same 
of  plain  brown  vinegar,  a pinch  of 
cayenne  or  mustard,  a little  celory  salt 
and  common  salt,  half  a teaspoonful 
each  of  anchovy  ossence  and  brown 
store  sauce;  with  pepper  to  taste.  Cost, 
about  5d.  or  6d. 

Make  as  above  directed,  and  leave 
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awhile  to  Wend.  This  is  useful  for  fish 
salads,  hut  it  may  he  used  for  others 
hy  reducing  or  omitting  tho  anchovy 
essence. 

No.  4. — Tho  samo  as  tho  above,  with 
tho  addition  of  half  a glass  of  light 
wine  and  lomon  juice  mixed.  This 
may  he  used  for  fish  or  veal.  Cost, 
about  7d. 

No.  5. — Required  : the  yolk  of  a raw 
egg,  two  hard  ones,  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
a chopped  shalot,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil,  the  same  of  cream,  or  four  spoon- 
fuls of  either,  and  a tahlcspoonful  or 
more  of  vinegar  to  taste.  Horseradish 
vinegar  is  good  for  many  dishes,  hut 
the  flavour  is  optional,  and  by  varying 
it  this  answers  for  many  salads.  Cost, 
about  fid.  or  7d. 

The  hard  egg  yolk  should  be 
pounded  with  the  dry  materials,  and 
the  raw  yolk  added,  then  the  vinegar 
as  in  the  first  recipe. 

No.  6. — Required  : a baked  potato,  a 
tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  sugar  and  mustard  to 
taste,  a chopped  shalot  or  onion  and 
vinegar  and  milk.  Cost,  about  3d. 

Sieve  the  potato  and  add  the  rest 
by  degrees,  the  milk  and  vinegar  going 
last.  It  wants  careful  mixing,  and 
should  look  like  a thin  custard.  The 
consistence  is  a matter  of  taste.  It 
should  be  piquant,  and  goes  well  with 
scrap  salads  of  meat  or  fish.  It  is  of 
all-round  utility  and  tery  cheap. 

Note. — Any  of  the  above  may  be 
made  thinner  by  using  more  vinegar. 

Remoulade. — This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  and  much  esteemed  salad 
dressing.  There  are  as  many  recipes 
for  it  as  for  ordinary  salad  dressings, 
and  the  various  ingredients  are  blended 
to  suit  individual  taste.  The  distin- 
guishing features  are  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  mustard;  it  is,  in  fact,  a sharp, 
thick  sauce.  It  is  an  agreeable  relish  to 
cold  meats  and  fish,  as  well  as  serving 
the  purpose  of  ordinary  salad  dressing 
of  the  piquant  variety ; it  differs 
from,  and  cannot  be  used  as  a substitute 
for,  ordinary  mayonnaise.  The  latter 
is  suited  to  the  most  delicately 


flavoured  dishes,  and  many  who  dis- 
like it  are  very  partial  to  remoulado. 
Tho  recipes  that  follow  are  illustrative 
of  the  remoulades  in  common  use,  and 
tho  proportions  are  simply  a mattor 
of  tasto.  . 

No.  1. — This  is  very  easily  made. 
Tako  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  quite 
hard,  add  to  them  a teaspoonful  of  flour 
of  mustard,  i.e.  dry  mustard,  and  let 
this  be  good;  it  makes  a great  dif- 
ference to  tho  flavour,  and  next  to 
nothing  to  the  cost.  Rub  these  with 
the  back  of  a spoon,  and  add,  little  by 
little  at  first,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil,  two  of  vinegar,  and  peppor 
and  salt  to  suit  the  palate.  A dust  of 
cayenne  improves  it. 

No.  2. — This  is  thicker.  Allow7  three 
eggs  to  the  above'quantity  of  oil,  add 
a tablespoonful  each  of  French  and 
tarragon  vinegar,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  onion  or  a few  drops  of  garlic 
vinegar.  Season  to  tasto. 

No.  3. — This  will  suit  those  who  like 
a hot  and  not  an  acid  sauce.  Use  four 
eggs  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  oil, 
one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  the  same 
of  Harvey’s  or  any  similar  sauce,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  mustard,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste  and  a finely-chopped 
shalot.  Spanish  onion  can  be  used 
instead  of  the  latter. 

No.  4. — This  is  an  Indian  sauce, 
and  a very  good  one  for  “ seasoned 
palates.”  Its  excellence  depends  in 
a great  measure  on  the  way  the  ingre- 
dients are  blended,  to  which  attention 
is  directed.  Take  a good-sized  onion 
and  chop  it  as  small  as  possible ; add 
to  it  in  a basin  a teaspoonful  of 
castor  sugar,  four  or  five  drops  of 
anchovy  essence,  half  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  half  a gill  of  vinegar. 
Stir  for  a few  minutes,  and  cover  up. 
In  a second  bowl  put  the  hard  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  blend  them  with  a 
tablespoonful  and  a half  of  olive  oil, 
adding  it  slowly  and  incorporating  it 
thoroughly;  put  in  a teaspoonful  of 
mustard  flour,  and  a fourth  as  much 
white  pepper,  that  have  been  mixed 
with  a tablespoonful  of  lime  juice; 
this  must  go  in  very  gradually.  Now 
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add  the  contents  of  the  first  bowl,  and 
a teaspoonful  of  clear  hot  Indian 
pickles,  choppod  up.  Leavo  covered 
for  a short  time  beforo  serving.  This 
can  go  to  table  with  all  sorts  of  rice 
and  egg  dishes,  curries,  fish  snacks, 
and  devilled  meats  and  bones.  For 
salads  of  cooked  vegetables  it  is  excel- 
lent. It  will  keep  woll,  and  may  bo 
used  in  a small  quantity  just  to  in- 
crease the  zest  of  any  dish.  In  all 
these,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bo  as  care- 
ful in  adding  the  oil  as  for  mayonnaise, 
hut  slow  and  thorough  mixing  is  very 
desirable.  Sometimes  the  yolk  of  a 
raw  egg  to  three  or  four  hard  ones 
is  added  to  give  smoothness  to  the 
dressing. 

Rich  Salad  Dressings.— The 

principle  here  is  the  main  point.  Good 
oil  or  cream,  whichever  is  intended  for 
the  foundation,  careful  mixing  in  a 
cool  place,  and  judicious  blending  of 
the  several  materials,  are  the  main  de- 
siderata. The  best  and  thickest  of  this 
class  of  dressings  are  mayonnaise  in 
another  form ; that  is,  cream  takes  tho 
place  of  oil.  When  these  arc  required 
to  mask  a salad,  the  cream  must  he 
whipped  very  stiffly  and  added  gradu- 
ally to  the  other  ingredients.  In  hot 
weather  a good  deal  of  trouble  is  saved 
by  doing  this  over  ice,  and  by  keeping 
the  mixture  over  ice  until  the  moment 
of  using.  A little  gelatinous  stock,  or  a 
morsel  of  dissolved  aspic,  will  be  found 
useful  when  the  dressing  shows  a ten- 
dency to  run.  These  are  all  good  for 
high-class  vegetable  salads. 

No.  1. — This  is  nice  with  veal  or 
poultry.  Required : a gill  of  whipped 
cream,  a dash  of  anchovy,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice, 
and  tarragon  or  other  flavoured  vinegar, 
cucumber  is  very  suitable,  and  some 
strong  stock.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  materials  above-named  are  to 
be  put  to  the  whipped  cream,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a quarter  of  lemon  or 
iime,  a little  lemon  pickle,  the  thick 
liquor  from  hot  pickles,  a dash  of  chut- 
ney, anchovy  essence,  or  light  wine, 
are  all  suitable  additions  according  to 


taste  and  tho  naturo  of  the  salad. 
Should  mustard  be  used,  and  a little  is 
almost  always  desirable,  use  French 
when  obtainable.  Beforo  using,  cover 
up  for  a time  to  blend ; a much  better 
sauce  is  the  result,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  forethought. 

No.  2. — This  should  look  like  cream. 
This  is  the  same  as  tho  above,  except 
that  tho  cream  is  not  whipped  and 
a tablcspoonful  of  strong  veal  stock  is 
added.  Thinner  cream  docs  for  this. 

No.  3. — The  same  as  the  above,  with 
tho  addition  of  a tcaspoonful  of  Har- 
vey’s sauce  and  a little  yellow  colour- 
ing. This  is  a rich-looking  and  good 
sauce. 

No.  4. — This  is  rich  and  good.  Re- 
quired : four  raw  egg  yolks,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  tho  best  oil,  the  same  of  strong  white 
stock,  salt  and  peppor,  a dessertspoonful 
of  lemon  juice  and  tarragon  vinegar 
mixed,  a little  chopped  chervil  and 
tan-agon.  Cost,  about  lOd.  or  Is. 

The  eggs  and  oil  are  to  bo  mixed,  and 
the  cream  and  stock  added  ; the  latter 
should  be  just  liquid,  and  must 
“jelly”  when  cold.  Then  season, 
and  if  increased  piquancy  is  desired, 
add  vinegar,  plain  or  flavoured.  This 
is  nice  with  salads  containing  whito 
meat  of  any  sort.  If  used  for  fish,  tho 
stock  may  bo  omitted. 

No.  5. — This  should  be  regarded  as 
tho  basis  for  any  adjuncts  that  may 
bo  used  at  the  time  of  sorving.  It  is  a 
useful  mixture  to  keep  bottled  in  readi- 
ness. Required:  eggs,  cream,  oil,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  10d., 
when  made  from  four  eggs. 

Take  as  many  eggs  as  may  be  wanted, 
and  to  each  yolk  add  two  tablespoon - 
fuls  of  cream.  When  mixed,  put  in 
salt  and  white  pepper,  cayenne  and 
mustard,  and  as  much  oil  as  cream. 
This  is  useful  when  several  sorts  of 
salad  are  to  be  served  at  one  time,  as  it 
can  be  thinned  down  to  any  consis- 
tence. If  for  masking,  some  whipped 
cream  must  be  added. 

Note.— While  giving  recipes  with 
both  oil  and  cream  in  the  same  dressing, 
we  know  well  that  certain  writers  say 
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that  nobody  with  an  atom  of  common- 
sense  mixes  these  two  materials.  One 
says  that  we  might  as  well  spread  bacon 
with  buttor.  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
as  a matter  of  fact  the  combined 
flavours  of  oil  and  cream  are  more  ac- 
ceptable to  some  palates  than  either 
used  singly ; and  to  some,  especially 
country  residents,  it  is  often  a matter 
of  convenience  to  use  oil  in  place  of 
part  of  the  cream.  If  for  this  reason 
alone,  the  insertion  of  such  recipes  is 
j ustified.  (See  rocipes  for  Mustards  in 
Seasonings.  See  Sugar  in  Salads, 
Cucumber  Mayonnaise  and  Tomato 
Mayonnaise  in  the  present  chapter.) 

Salad  Pickles.  — The  pickles 
usually  added  to  salads,  whether  to 
tho  materials,  the  dressing,  or  as  gar- 
nish only,  are  capers,  gherkins,  hot 
clear  pickles,  cabbage,  and  walnuts,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  thick  hot  variety, 
viz.,  piccalilli  and  similar  sorts.  We 
suggest  that  when  used  for  amalgama- 
tion with  the  salad  or  the  dressing, 
they  be  finely  cut  up,  as  in  this  way 
they  are  more  digestible,  and  the 
flavour  is  better  because  more  uni- 
form. Any  that  aro  too  acid  should  be 
rinsed  in  cold  water  and  dried  before 
use.  Many  sweet  pickles  may  be  added 
with  advantage,  and  are  especially  use- 
ful for  garnishing ; damsons  and  cher- 
ries, on  account  of  their  colour,  are 
generally  popular.  ( See  the  chapter  on 
Pickles.) 

Salad  Vinegar.  — When  any 
other  than  plain  vinegar  is  required  for 
salad,  almost  any  sort  of  flavoured 
vinegar  may  be  empioyod ; those  who 
have  not  a supply  of  tarragon  or  herbal 
vinegar  may  find  ready  substitutes  for 
everyday  dishes  in  the  vinegar  from 
ordinary  pickles.  The  thick  liquid 
which  is  often  left  over  from  a bottle 
of  piccalilli,  &c.,  and  which  looks  al- 
most like  mustard,  may  be  thinned  with 
vinegar,  and  will  be  found  excellent ; 
the  vinegar  from  walnuts  and  other 
dark  pickles  is  very  nice  for  salads  of 
cold  moat,  as  by  sprinkling  a few  drops 
over  the  meat  beforehand,  much  is 
added  to  the  excellence,  and  nothing 


to  tho  cost  of  tho  dish;  it  is  onlv 
a matter  of  forethought.  Thoso  who 
keep  a supply  of  grated  horseradish 
in  vinegar  will  find  that  vinegar  par- 
ticularly useful  in  this  way;  and  by 
using  the  horse-radish  in  little  heaps, 
■with  beetroot  or  cabbage,  they  can 
garnish  prettily  at  small  cost. 

For  ordinary  salads,  brown  malt 
vinegar  is  used ; for  French  salads, 
French  vinegar;  and  for  giving 
piquancy  to  sauces  of  tho  mayon- 
naise class,  white  vinegar  is  employed. 
(See  the  chapter  on  Pickles,  &c.). 

Sugar  in  Salads.— “ The  cook 
who  puts  sugar  into  salad  dressings - 
is  no  cook  at  all,”  is  a sentence  at  once 
contradictory  and  dogmatic ; but  such 
met  our  eye  a short  time  ago.  Tho 
question  of  sugar  in  salads  is  certainly 
a vexed  one,  for  authorities  speak  very 
decidedly  on  both  sides.  When  added 
in  such  quantities  as  to  make  a salad 
taste  of  the  sugar,  then  wo  think  that 
it  is  a very  decided  mistake ; but  no 
one  with  an  educated  palate  does  this, 
and  salads  of  that  class  aro  well-nigh 
extinct.  Un  the  other  hand,  when 
white  sugar  is  added  in  minute  quan- 
tities to  a sharp  dressing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  the  other  flavours,  1 
wo  think  that  it  is  a very  pronounced  1 i 
improvement ; for  it  is  certainly  true  [ 
that  just  as  salt  improves  sweets,  so.  1 
does  sugar,  judiciously  used,  give  a 
certain  zest  to  savoury  dishes,  in  a ; 
way  that  can  easily  be  proved,  but 
is  not  easily  described.  There  is 
one  way,  certainly,  in  which  sugar:  ti 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  salad  ; 
dressings,  and  that  is,  when  by  chance  a 
an  overdose  of  mustard,  or  cayenne,  1! 
or  any  hot  sauce  may  have  been  put 
in  a dressing  of  the  rhnoulade  order; 
for  it  will  soften  it  down  very  effec-  1 
tually,  without  necessarily  creating  a 
sweet  taste.  We  throw  out  the  hint 
as  worthy  of  putting  to  the  test  should 
such  an  accident  happen. 

Tomato  Salad  Dressing.—  ^ 

This  is  very  nice,  and  is  especially 
recommended  for  serving  with  cold 
vegetables  of  all  sorts,  as  it  gives  zest 
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to  the  most  insipid  kinds.  Required : 
a tablcspoonfnl  of  good  vinegar,  pale 
brown,  the  same  of  tarragon  and  onion 
vinegar  in  equal  parts,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream  or  oil  as  preferred, 
the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
one  raw  one,  two  to  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  tomato  pulp,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  6d. 

This  is  not  the  same  thing  if  care- 
lessly mixed,  therefore  attention  is 
directed  to  the  method.  The  hard- 
boiled  eggs  should  be  rubbed  up  with 
the  back  of  a spoon  and  added  to  the 
raw  yolk,  and  smoothly  mixed  ; the  oil 
or  cream  is  then  to  go  in  a drop  at  a 
time,  the  mixing  being  continued.  In 
a separate  vessel  mix  a lialf-teaspoonful 
of  tiour  of  mustard,  a saltspoonful  of 
white  sugar,  a good  pinch  of  cayenne, 
and  the  vinegars,  and  add  to  tlio  rest 
carefully.  The  sauce  should  be  thick, 
and  the  making  must  be  done  in  a cold 
place.  This  may  be  termed  the  base, 
and  the  finishing  touches  depend  upon 
circumstances.  For  a plain  vegetable 
salad,  pour  it  over  as  it  is,  and  just  dot 
a little  parsley  or  other  green  about 
the  dish  or  bowl.  Should  there  be  any 
fish  in  the  salad,  a little  mushroom 
ketchup  or  anchovy  essence  may  be 
added,  and  will  be  found  an  im- 
provement, and  ketchup  or  any  good 
brown  store  sauce  may  bo  used  to 
give  flavour  should  meat  or  Ram  be 
put  in.  The  sauce  is  also  as  good 
with  a raw  green  salad  as  with  one 
of  cooked  materials.  A larger  propor- 
tion of  oil  or  cream  may  be  used,  if  the 
seasoning  is  increased.  For  some  dishes 
a few  drops  of  colouring  will  improve 
the  appearance. 

Various  Salad  Dressings.— 

These  are  a little  more  novel  than  the 


foregoing,  and  will  be  found  very  good 
with  any  sort  of  vegetable  salads,  as 
well  as  with  fish  of  the  insipid  kinds. 
If  any  are  too  pungent  to  be  pleasant, 
they  may  bo  diluted  to  the  right  degree 
by  means  of  a little  milk  or  mild  stock. 

No.  1. — Take  the  juice  of  a fresh 
lemon  or  lime  and  mix  it  with  a quar- 
ter teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  half  as 
much  salt,  the  same  amount  of  sugar,  a 
teaspoonf  ill  of  French  mustard,  the  same 
of  cucumber  vinegar  and  Worcester 
sauce,  and  a tablespoonful  of  cream. 

No.  2. — The  same  as  the  above,  but 
with  oil  instead  of  cream,  and  walnut 
or  mushroom  ketchup  in  place  of  the 
Worcester  sauce. 

No.  3. — Take  a glass  of  any  light 
wine  of  the  kind  that  is  used  in 
cooking;  add  a dash  each  of  salt  and 
sugar,  the  juice  of  half  a small  lemon, 
a tablespoonful  of  finely  - chopped 
shalots,  and  a few  drops  of  garlic 
vinegar  or  gaidic  wine ; let  this 
blend  awhile,  then  put  in  mustard 
to  suit  the  taste,  and  pour  it  over  a 
salad  that  has  already  been  dressed 
with  oil.  It  will  be  found  very  good 
with  a mixture  of  green  salad  and 
fresh- water  fish. 

No.  4. — Take  a gill  of  good  vinegar, 
and  flavour  it  with  a little  curry  sauce 
(that  is  sold  in  bottles),  then  add  sugar 
and  salt  to  suit  the  dish  with  which  it 
is  to  be  used ; put  in  a second  basin  the 
yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and  add 
the  curry  mixture  by  degrees ; the 
eggs  are  best  sieved  first;  then  stir 
in  some  cream  or  oil  to  reduce  the 
sauce  to  the  consistence  desired.  To 
some  palates  this  will  be  improved  by 
adding  a dash  of  mustard  and  cayenne, 
or  some  vinegar  from  hot  pickles.  The 
yolks  blend  better  if  mixed  first  with  a 
little  cream  or  oil. 


SALADS. 

Almost  all  salad  materials  in  common  use  aro  detailed  in  tlio 
' chapter  on  Vegetables;  so  are  the  herbs  which  form  the  seasoning 
• or  adjuncts.  Of  tlio  herbs  wo  would  say  that  their  use  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  taste,  that  they  are  not  referred  to  in  all  salads  with  which  they 
might  advantageously  be  incorporated;  indeed,  in  no  branch  of  the  cuisine 
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is  it  more  difficult  to  give  cut  and  dried  recipes  than  in  salads.  Much 
must  of  necessity  bo  left  to  individual  taste;  besides,  it  may  happen  that 
in  a dish  of  half  a dozen  ingredients  two  or  three  may  be  unobtainable ; 
thon  tho  question  arises  if  they  can  be  replaced  by  others,  or  if  even  a 
substitute  may  bo  dispensed  with. 

As  to  the  garnish  for  salads,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate, 
there  is  any  amount  of  scope  for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste  ; and  to 
the  most  artistic  member  of  the  household  should  this  task  be  entrusted. 
It  often  happens  that  the  compounder  of  a dish  is  not  the  best  person  to 
give  the  finishing  touches  to  it.  Fish  salads  are  very  ornamental  in  some 
instances  ; so  are  those  of  chicken,  game,  &c.  Aspic  jelly  of  various  sorts, 
mayonnaise  of  any  number  of  tints,  and  other  adjuncts  which  are  detailed 
under  Garnishes,  are  pressed  into  the  service.  But  let  the  fact  be 
grasped  that  no  amount  of  garnish,  however  artistic  or  costly,  will  com- 
pensate for  a badly -washed  salad,  or  a carelessly-mixed  dressing.  Again, 
to  try  to  mask  a wet  salad  with  mayonuaise  is  to  court  failure,  for  it  will 
run  off  as  fast  as  it  is  put  on. 

While  the  purchase  of  inferior  materials  is  always  censurable,  in  no 
case  is  it  more  so  than  when  they  are  required  for  salads.  We  refer  to 
oil,  eggs,  &c.,  of  bad  quality,  and  not  the  use  of  homely  materials  ; for 
any  number  of  good  salads  can  be  concocted  by  a careful  cook  from  such 
remnants  of  vegetables  as  are  too  frequently  consigned  to  the  dustbin. 

Reference  must  be  made  to  the  chapter  on  Eggs  for  the  method  of 
preparing  these  for  salads ; aud  in  the  chapters  on  Fish,  and  Dressed 
Vegetables,  recipes  are  given  for  various  dishes  that  will  lend  them- 
selves to  much  variation,  and  may  be  served  as  salads ; for  example,  any 
fish  with  mayonnaise  may  be  garnished  with  a salad  in  place  of  the  aspic, 
or  other  elaborate  garnish.  Then  in  some  cases  the  mayonnaise,  if  not 
liked,  or  if  too  costly,  may  be  replaced  by  an  ordiuary  salad  dressing. 


American  Cabbage  Salad,  or 
Cold  Slaw.  — Required;  cabbage, 
vinegar,  butter,  egg,  seasoning,  &c. , as 
below.  Cost,  about  Gd. 

This  is  generally  liked  or  dis- 
liked very  much  by  those  who  taste 
it  for  the  first  time.  Take  a firm 
white  cabbage,  and  shave  it  up  thinly ; 
it  cannot  be  too  finely  cut,  and  the 
younger  it  is  the  better ; all  the  outer 
leaves  should  be  taken  off.  Put  a gill 
of  vinegar  into  a saucepan,  add  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a good  pinch  of 
pepper,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar — or  more  is  liked  by 
some  people — but  it  is  best  not  to  make 
it  too  sweet  at  first.  Stir  the  liquid 
just  to  the  boil,  then  pour  it  over  the 
cabbage,  and  set  it  by  in  a cold  place  ; 
then  stir  in  at  the  moment  of  serving 


three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sour 
cream.  The  boiling  of  the  dressing 
reduces  the  sharpness,  and  the  heat 
partially  cooks  the  cabbage,  which  is 
thus  rendered  more  digestible  than 
when  raw  cabbage,  minus  any  such 
treatment,  is  used.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  those  who  contend  that  a 
slaw  in  perfection  can  only  be  made 
from  a cabbage  with  a cold  dressing. 
The  following  is  a favourite  mode : — 
Make  a dressing  of  oil,  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  add  to  a gill  of  the  mixture 
a hard-boiled  egg,  yolk  only ; the  other 
ingredients  are  in  proportion  to  taste. 
As  soon  as  poured  over,  the  cabbago 
should  be  eaten. 

American  Celery  Salad. 

Cut  up  the  inner  parts  of  as  many 
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heads  of  celery  as  may  be  roquired. 
Dress  them  with  the  mixture  given 
above,  second  mode.  Just  before 
serving,  add  a lump  of  ice  the  size  of 
an  egg  to  half  a pint  of  dressing,  then 
stir  rapidly  for  a few  seconds.  Take 
the  ice  out,  and  pour  over  the  celery, 
toss  well  together,  and  serve  instantly. 
Tomatoes  in  thin  slices  are  sometimes 
added  to  this.  Cost,  if  two  heads  of 
celery,  about  lOd.  to  Is.,  according  to 
season. 

American  Cheese  Salad.— 

Required : shrimps,  cheese,  oil,  season- 
ing, and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about 

Is. 

This  is  also  known  as  mock  crab. 
Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sliced  or 
grated  cheese  in  a mortar,  add  a table- 
spoonful and  a half  of  oil  or  cream,  and 
a scant  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  the 
same  of  white  pepper,  salt  as  required— 
the  cheese  regulates  the  amount— and 
a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  with  cay- 
enne to  taste.  Half  a pint  of  chopped 
shrimps  and  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice 
are  added  last.  Serve  in  the  shell  of  a 
crab,  should  one  be  handy  ; or  in  scal- 
lop shells,  and  garnish  with  cress  and 
celery.  The  mixture  is  sometimes  put 
in  the  centre  of  a bed  of  salad  on  a flat 
dish. 

American  Cheese  and 
Chicken  Salad. — This  is  a rather 
peculiar  mixture.  It  is,  however,  a 
great  favourite  with  many.  The  cheese, 
&c.,  are  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
recipe,  but  in  place  of  shrimps  add  the 
same  bulk  of  cold  chicken,  in  neat 
pieces.  This  is  often  served  at  tea,  with 
“ crackers  ’’  and  butter.  Cress  or 
radishes  with  celery  may  be  used  for 
garnish.  Cost,  a trifle  more  than  the 
above  on  an  average.  (For  Crackers,  see 
Biscuits.) 

American  Turkey  Salad.— 

Required  : turkey  or  fowl,  celery,  eggs, 
dressing  and  garnish  as  below.'  Cost, 
variable,  about  Is.,  exclusive  of  turkey 
and  garnish. 

lake  the  white  meat  of  a youno' 
turkey  or  a fine  fowl— one  that  has 


been  boiled  and  kept  a good  colour  ; 
skin,  and  mince  this  small  and  set  it 
aside  covered ; then  cut  up  as  much, 
or  three-fourths  as  much,  celery  ; add 
it  to  the  meat  and  season  them  with  salt 
and  white  pepper,  mixing  them  very 
well.  The  sauce  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions: — Three  hard-boiled 
eggs,  one  raw  egg,  a tablcspoonful  of 
castor  sugar,  a large  teaspoonful  each 
of  salt,  mixed  mustard  and  white 
pepper,  a good  pinch  each  of  cayenne 
and  nutmeg,  half  a gill  of  vinegar  and 
half  its  measure  of  oil  or  cream.  The 
hard  yolks  and  raw  egg  are  first 
blended  with  the  oil,  the  other  ingre- 
dients are  put  in  by  degrees,  the  vine- 
gar being  added  last  of  all  by  spoon- 
fuls. This  is  then  mixed  with  the 
meat  and  celery  and  piled  in  a bowl, 
and  the  top  garnished  with  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  and  some  celery  tops,  with 
anything  to  gi  ve  a little  colour,  such  as 
beetroot  or  fancy  shapes  of  tongue. 
Sometimes  the  latter  is  cut  into  strips, 
which  are  formed  into  diamonds  or 
triangles,  and  green  pickles  of  many 
sorts  are  employed  to  give  zest  to  the 
dish. 

Note. — Either  of  the  foregoing  may 
be  flavoured  with  rye  bread ; it  is  a 
common  custom  in  America,  and  is 
thought  to  impart  a pleasant  taste  to 
the  dressing,  in  which  it  is  left  for  a 
short  time,  then  removed  just  before 
serving.  Some  light  wine  takes  the 
place  of  half  the  vinegar  when  this  is 
used,  as  a rule. 

Anchovy  Salad. — Allow  about 
half  a dozen  filleted  anchovies  to  a couple 
of  medium-sized  lettuces ; chop  a few 
young  onions  and  mix  with  the  lettuce, 
which  should  be  shredded,  also  a tea- 
spoonful of  parsley:  the  juice  of  a 

lemon  and  a little  salad  oil  forms  the 
dressing ; the  fillets  are  used  as  garnish, 
or  half  can  be  reserved  for  this,  and  the 
rest  put  in  the  salad.  This  needs  tho 
addition  of  sliced  lemons  and  olives 
if  on  one  dish ; but  on  little  plates  or 
in  cases,  one  for  each  person,  it  can 
be  served  as  it  is.  Cost,  from  Is.  3d. 
upwards. 
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Artichoke  Salad. — Take  some 
young  globe  artichokes,  and  wash  them 
very  carefully.  They  can  ho  plainly 
dressed  in  the  same  way  as  cress  or  let- 
tuce; or  they  can  he  sent  to  table  whole, 
with  a little  plate  of  chopped  parsley, 
another  of  chopped  raw  onion,  a third 
of  capers,  and  any  other  herbs  that 
may  ho  considered  an  improvement. 
These  materials,  with  oil  and  vinegar 
to  taste,  are  mixed  upon  each  plate ; the 
leaves  of  the  artichokes  are  dipped  into 
the  dressing,  and  the  bottom  is  kept  to 
the  end.  Thus  served,  artichokes  are 
of  a nutty  liavour.  The  dish  is  much 
appreciated  in  France.  Cost,  varies 
considerably  with  the  season.  ( See 
Artichokes.) 

Asparagus  Salad.— Required : 
asparagus,  butter,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  very  variable.  (See 
Asparagus.) 

This  is  a dish  that  is  almost  always 
liked,  and  by  the  use  of  tinned  aspara- 
gus it  can  be  enjoyed  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  There  are  several  ways  of 
preparing  it,  and  the  following  can  be 
specially  recommended : — Take,  say, 
fifty  heads  of  young  asparagus,  boiled 
in  the  usual  way ; before  it  is  cold 
dress  it  by  dipping  it  into  butter  that 
lias  been  melted  and  mixed  with  a little 
mustard,  about  a teaspoonful  to  two 
ounces,  and  a small  quantity  of  pepper 
and  salt,  with  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  or  French  or  English  vinegar  ; 
the  amount  of  the  last  named  may  be 
increased  to  taste.  The  extreme  ends 
need  not  be  coated,  and  the  asparagus 
should  be  arranged  with  the  heads  all 
meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  dish.  To 
eat  this  in  perfection,  it  should  be  iced. 
Another  way,  which  is  very  nice,  is  to 
coat  the  asparagus  over  the  entire  green 
part  with  some  rich  white  sauce,  and 
to  let  it  get  cold  and  set ; then  to  give 
a second  coating  of  mayonnaise,  or  a 
rich  cream  dressing. 

Asparagus  Salad  in  Cases. 

— Take  some  cooked  asparagus  and 
cut  the  ends  off ; reserve  them,  and 
rub  the  rest  through  a sieve.  With 
this  puree  a little  good  salad  dressing 


is  to  bo  mixed ; this  is  put  at  the 
bottom  of  any  little  fancy -shaped 
china  cases,  and  the  heads,  with  some 
tiny  chips  of  beet-root,  are  put  at  the 
top,  the  beet-root  being  either  mixed 
amongst  them  or  put  as  a border,  or 
in  the  middle. 

Another  way.  — After  putting  the 
puree  in  the  cases,  take  some 
shredded  celery  and  season  it  in  the 
same  way,  then  place  a layer  of  it 
next;  the  asparagus  heads  and  the 
beetroot  go  on  the  top  as  before.  This 
is  a combination  generally  liked. 

For  Salad  a la  Supreme,  the 
asparagus  is  masked  with  sauce  of 
that  name  after  being  cut  into  such 
lengths  as  will  stand  upright  in  the 
cases,  and  j ust  come  to  the  tops.  A 
little  bed  of  any  green  salad  is  put  at 
the  bottom.  Some  mayonnaise  is  put 
over,  to  leave  the  heads  clear,  which 
stand  out  in  the  natural  colour.  A few 
tomato  chips  can  be  put  as  a border  if 
liked.  Another  variation  consists  in 
the  addition  of  a few  shreds  of  cooked 
chicken  spread  with  the  sauce,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cases.  These  are  good 
for  any  outdoor  festivities,  and  if  kept 
in  an  ice  cave  or  safe  are  most  enjoy- 
able. Cost,  variable. 

Beetroot  Salad.— After  boiling 
and  peeling,  the  beetroot  may  be 
thinly  sliced,  and  dressed  with  a 
little  oil  and  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  served  alone,  or  with  an  outer 
fringe  of  any  white  salad,  such  as 
celery.  Or  tufts  of  grated  horseradish 
may  be  put  round  the  dish  if  to  be 
served  with  cold  roast  beef  or  boiled 
beef,  tongues,  &c.  The  beetroot  is 
sometimes  sprinkled  with  oil  only; 
this  gives  it  a glistening  appearance, 
and  the  colour  does  not  run  so  freely ; 
the  vinegar,  &c.,  are  then  added 
separately.  For  a more  ornamental 
salad,  the  root  may  bo  cut  in  strips, 
with  a crimped  cutter,  or  fancy 
shaped  blocks  or  slices,  either  round 
or  oval,  may  be  cut  out  with  a 
crimped  cutter-  the  trimmings  that? 
remain  will  come  in  for  a mixed  salad. 
When  prepared  in  these  ways  it  may 
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be  put  in  a pile  on  a bed  of  green 
salad ; such  blocks  as  lend  themselves 
to  “ building  up  ” naturally  produce 
the  best-looking  dishes ; and  if  a 
white  base  be  made  from  celery  or  egg 
whites,  the  effect  is  still  prettier. 
When  egg  whites  are  used,  they  may 
be  put  in  blocks  or  a border  ( see  Gar- 
nishes). Cost,  variable,  but  generally 
inexpensive. 

Beetroot  Salad  Mayon- 
naise.— Required : an  aspic  mayon- 
naise border,  beetroot,  mayonnaise, 
truffle,  and  other  garnish  as  below. 
Cost,  from  ‘2s.  upwards  on  an  average. 

This  is  a very  good,  dish  to  servo 
with  cold  turkeys,  galantines  of  fowl, 
&c.  Make  a border  of  mayonnaise 
aspic,  preferably  green  ( see  Garnishes 
for  the  moulds) ; put  it  on  a Hat  dish, 
and  fill  up  tho  centre  with  beetroot 
cut  in  dice,  or  small  pieces  of  any  other 
shape,  and  masked  with  thick  white 
mayonnaise.  On  the  surface,  sprinkle 
some  very  finely-chopped  truffle  to 
form  narrow  stripes  ; these  should 
alternate  with  others  of  chopped 
chervil  and  shredded  tarragon.  Sup- 
posing tho  mould  used  for  the  mayon- 
naise aspic  to  bo  a plain  one,  just 
before  serving  put  on  the  top  some 
triangular  blocks  of  beetroot,  with  the 
points  resting  on  the  mayonnaise  in 
the  centre.  A good  cream  dressing 
may  be  used  if  liked. 

Broad  Beans  Salad.  — {Sec 

Flageolet  Sai.ad.) 

Carrot  Salad. — This,  like  beet- 
root, is  a very  wholesome  salad.  For  a 
superior  dish,  the  outer  part  only 
should  be  used  ; it  can  be  cut  in  strips 
or  dice,  or  may  bo  chopped  up.  The 
carrot  can  be  served  alono  after 
dressing  like  beetroot,  or  with  any 
dressing  preferred;  or  a mixturo  of 
carrots  and  any  raw  green  salad,  as 
lettuce  or  endive,  will  better  suit  some 
tastes.  In  the  concoction  of  a salad  of 
beetroot,  should  the  latter  run  short, 
carrots  may  be  put  with  it,  without 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
flavour.  Young  carrots  make  a very 
excellent  salad  if  dressed  before  they 


get  cold  with  a little  oil  and  French 
vinegar,  and  a sprinkling  of  tarragon 
and  chervil,  then  put  aside  and  serve 
whole  when  thoroughly  cold.  They 
can  be  used  as  garnish  for  other  kinds 
of  salad.  (&tf]B£ETiiooT  Salad.)  Cost, 
varies  with  the  dressing,  &c. 

Note. — Boil  the  carrots  until  quite 
tender,  and  rinse  them  in  cold  water  as 
soon  as  done ; then  dry  them  well. 
For  a plain  dish,  use  a cheap  dressing. 

Cauliflowei’  Salad.-— The  ways 
of  sending  this  to  table  are  many ; a 
very  good  one  is  to  dress  the  cauli- 
flowei,  after  boiling  and  dividing  it, 
with  oiled  butter  as  directed  for 
asparagus.  Or  a cauliflower  can  bo 
boiled  and  divided,  then  put  together 
again  as  if  whole,  in  the  centre  of  a 
dish.  The  dressing  should  be  thick, 
mayonnaiso  or  any  other,  and  the  gar- 
nish may  bo  j ust  a little  green  salad  as 
a border,  or  a macedoine  of  vegetables 
can  be  used,  and  moro  dressing  sent  to 
table;  as,  if  the  macedoines  are  left 
plain,  their  colours  will  contrast  more 
strongly  with  tho  cauliflower.  Or  the 
surface  of  tho  cauliflower  may  be 
sprinkled  with  chopped  parsley  or 
chervil,  or  somo  capers,  then  a vege- 
table of  one  colour  only  will  serve  as  a 
border — beetroot  or  carrots  or  toma- 
toes can  be  recommended.  A salad  of 
the  above,  with  a row  of  French  beans 
or  green  peas  round,  is  very  nice.  A 
hint  of  garlic  is  liked  by  many,  cauli- 
flower being  mild  in  itself.  For  a more 
substantial  salad  place  a few  slices  of 
cooked  ham  or  longue  about  the  dish, 
with  any  grocn  salad  that  may  be 
handy.  Cost,  varies  with  the  dressing 
and  garnish. 

Celery  Salad.  — The  root,  if 
used,  should  be  cut  in  shreds,  and  the 
white  part  similarly,  or  in  dice.  Some- 
times the  whole  is  finely  chopped.  A 
piquant  dressing  i3  considered  best, 
and  if  the  celery  is  required  a trifle 
soft,  they  should  be  mixed  a while 
before  serving.  Celery  is  more  often 
amalgamated  with  other  materials 
than  served  alone.  With  onions  it  is 
very  good. 
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Cheese  Salad. — {See  Mock  Crab 
Salad,  page  720. ) 

Chicken  Salad.  — Required  : a 
chicken,  dressing,  and  salad  mixtures 
as  below.  Cost,  about  4s.  on  an  average, 
exclusive  of  garnish. 

Take  a boiled  chicken  and  skin  and 
joint  it  neatly,  then  pour  a mixture  of 
oil  and  vinegar,  with  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  over  it ; a grate  of  lemon  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  juice  will  further  im- 
prove it ; cover  and  let  it  lie  for  an  hour, 
turning  it  often  that  it  may  be  well 
flavoured.  Without  this  preliminary 
treatment  a chicken  salad  is  apt  to  be 
insipid.  Make  a salad  dressing,  and 
pour  it  over  the  chicken  ; about  half  a 
pint  will  be  wanted.  Arrange  this  on 
the  dish  with  lettuce  or  celery  as  pre- 
ferred ; or  use  small  whole  lettuce  and 
pile  the  chicken  on  the  celery  if  liked. 
A good  deal  depends  on  the  propor- 
tions of  salad  and  fowl  used : much 
more  of  the  one  than  the  other  being- 
liked  by  many,  while  others  equalise 
them.  Hard  eggs,  and  a few  sprigs  of 
parsley,  with  a few  slices  of  lemon  and 
beetroot  or  cucumber,  complete  the 
garnish  for  a plain  dish.  ( See  Salad 
Dressings,  page  703.) 

Chicken  Salad,  Rich. — Re- 
quired : a chicken  salad,  mayonnaise, 
aspic  jelly,  ham  or  tongue,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  from  5s.  to  6s. 

Prepare  the  bird  as  before,  a honed 
one  makes  the  better  dish,  and  add  to 
the  marinade  a small  quantity  of  good 
chicken  stock.  Make  a foundation  of 
any  good  salad,  iced,  as  asparagus  or 
cucumber  ( see  recipes  in  this  chapter); 
pile  the  bird  on  this,  keeping  it  over 
ice,  and  pour  over  some  mayonnaise 
that  has  been  in  an  ice  cave ; the 
chicken  being  first  drained  from  the 
oil,  &c.  Make  a border  of  chopped 
aspic,  pink  and  green  alternately, 
dividing  the  heaps  with  slices  of  hard 
egg,  or  lemon,  or  both  ; in  the  latter 
case,  use  them  alternately.  Put  an  outer 
ring  of  cress,  or  any  plainly-dressed 
green  salad,  and  lay  about  it  some 
fancy  shapes  of  lean  ham  and  tongue  ; 
some  dice  or  leaves  can  also  he  cut  from 


mayonnaise  aspic  or  tomato  aspic.  The 
chicken  may  be  in  slices  or  dice. 

Another  way. — Use  any  ricli  dress- 
ing instead  of  mayonnaise,  but  ice  it ; I 
and  if  liked  some  of  the  same  salad 
that  is  put  under  the  chicken  can  be 
used  with  the  other  materials  for  the 
garnish.  A chicken  salad  is  in  such  j 
frequent  request,  and  is  so  generally  | 
liked,  that  variation  in  the  manner  of  1 
serving  is  desirable.  ( See  other  salads  • 
in  this  chapter,  including  Hanover  | 
Salad,  and  recipes  under  poultry  for  j 
further  hints  on  garnishing.  The  ad-  5 
juncts  arc  given  in  Garnishes.) 

See  also  Cold  Entrees  for  Chicken  I 
Mayonnaise  in  Shells. 

Crab  Salad. — There  arc  endless  > j 
ways  of  making  this ; a very  common 
and  easy  one  is  to  reserve  the  white 
meat  and  that  of  the  large  claws,  and 
mix  all  the  soft  meat  with  the  dressing 
(which  should  be  sharp)  and  the  salad. 
The  latter  may  be  lettuce  and  cress,  or 
endive,  with  a few  onions  and  sliced  l \ 
radishes ; the  white  meat  can  be 
dressed  and  piled  in  the  middle  of 
the  salad,  and.  the  claws  used  for  the 
base,  with  the  little  claws.  Another 
simple  salad  is  made  by  using  some 
finely-chopped  lettuce,  &c.,  and  mixing 
it  with  the  meat  of  the  crab ; this  is 
then  put  in  the  shell  and  served  on 
a folded  napkin,  the  claws  and  some 
parsley  sufficing  for  garnish.  The 
dressing  can  be  flavoured  with  curry, 
light  wine,  or  pickles.  Cost,  variable, 
according  to  season,  and  salad  used. 

For  better  dishes  of  the  sort,  follow 
any  recipes  given  for  lobster,  but  mix 
the  soft  meat  of  the  crab  with  the 
dressing  when  it  is  used.  ( See  Crab  in  i 
the  chapter  on  Fish.) 

Cray-Fish  Salad.— Follow  the 
directions  for  salads  of  other  shell  fish 
as  to  the  dressing  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  materials,  and  ornament  the 
exterior  according  to  requirement  and 
convenience.  For  a first-class  dish  of 
the  sort,  use  a good  proportion  of  tho 
fish  cut  up  and  mixed  amongst  tho 
salad;  then  ornament  the  outer  layer 
of  mayonnaiso  with  some  c ray -fish 
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butter  and  the  tails  of  the  fish ; or  pro- 
ceed as  follows  for  a very  ornamental 
dish  : — Take  the  heart  of  a lettuce,  and 
mask  it  thickly  with  mayonnaise  ; set 
this  in  the  centre  to  stand  higher  than 
the  rest,  then  go  over  it  with  a second 
layer  of  mayonnaise  and  make  it 
smooth.  Placo  some  whole  cray-fish 
round  4he  hase  of  the  lettuce  as  if 
climbing  up  it,  and  put  between  them 
some  cut  lemons  and  stoned  olives. 
The  other  part  of  the  dish  can  be 
garnished  with  lemons  and  olives  and 
a sprinkling  of  lobster  coral;  or  some 
green  mayonnaise  and  cray-fish  butter. 
When  whole  fish  are  not  to  be  had 
use  tho  tinned  tails  aud  place  them  as 
effectively  as  possible  about  the  let- 
tuce ; or  large  prawns  can  be  used  in 
place  of  whole  fish,  and  the  tails  round 
the  edge  of  tho  bowl.  This  looks  ap- 
petising if  well  garnished.  One  hand- 
some fish  at  the  top  fastened  on  with 
a silver  skewer  is  an  improvement. 
Cucumber  Asric  or  slices  of  cucumber 
may  be  used  with  good  effect  in  gar- 
nishing this  class  of  salad.  A border  of 
pale  green  aspic,  chopped  and  sprinkled 
with  lobster  coral,  looks  pretty  ; so 
does  one  of  the  same  jelly,  cut  in 
rings,  overlapping  to  form  a chain ; or 
the  latter  can  be  composed  of  tomato 
aspic  laid  on  tho  bed  of  clear  green 
jelly.  If  any  part  of  the  mayonnaiso 
is  coloured  red  for  garnishing  the 
white  surface,  let  the  colour  bo  im- 
parted if  possible  with  cray-fish  butter. 
Failing  that,  use  lobster  butter. 

Note. — The  base  may  bo  of  salad 
only,  and  all  the  fish  used  for  garnish- 
ing; or  some  lobster  meat  can  bo 
mixed  amongst  the  lettuce,  &c.,  for 
the  foundation,  when  the  supply  of 
cray-fish  runs  short.  Either  of  the 
thick  rich  dressings  will  serve  instead 
of  mayonnaise.  Cost,  variable,  accord- 
ing to  season  and  arrangement. 

Cucumber  Mayonnaise.  — 

See  the  directions  for  Tomato  Mayon- 
naise, using  some  cucumber  pulp 
and  cucumber  vinegar  in  placo  of 
those  of  the  tomato,  and  enough  green 
polouring  to  freo  it  from  dinginess. 


The  pulp  should  be  from  a cooked 
cucumber,  sieved  and  added  when  cold. 
It  should  bo  boiled  as  for  ordinary 
garnishes,  and  must  not  be  over-done. 
For  all  sorts  of  salads  in  which  cucum- 
bers are  used  for  garnish,  this  is  equally 
suitable ; and  is  especially  good  with 
fish  salads. 

Another  way. — Take  some  raw  grated 
cucumber,  and  add  as  much  of  it  to 
ordinary  mayonnaise  as  will  flavour  it 
pleasantly;  but  before  doing  so  let  it 
lie  after  grating  for  the  water  to  run 
off,  or  the  sauce  will  be  made  thin  and 
will  not  adhere  to  anything.  This 
could  be  used  to  coat  any  salad 
entirely,  just  as  ordinary  mayonnaise 
if  liked,  and  with  a garnish  of  red  fish 
makes  a very  pretty  dish;  or  with 
nothing  more  than  hard  eggs  and 
some  sort  of  dark  green  salad  tho 
effect  is  good. 

Cucumber  Salad.— (*SW?  Cucum- 
ber under  Vegetables  for  the  pre- 
paration.) If  the  plan  of  drawing  off’ 
the  water  be  favoured,  a little  salt 
should  be  sprinkled  on  and  the 
cucumber  be  left  between  two  plates. 
For  an  ordinary  salad  the  cucumber 
is  sprinkled  with  oil  first,  and  tossed 
about  until  every  part  is  coated ; the 
slices  cannot  be  too  thin;  very  little 
pepper  and  salt  are  wanted,  and  tho 
same  is  true  of  vinegar ; lemon  juice 
is  better  liked  by  many.  It  is  a com- 
mon thing  to  see  people  pour  vinegar 
over  before  oil,  but  for  cultured 
palates  this  spoils  the  dish,  as  cucum- 
ber will  absorb  a lot  of  vinegar,  and 
taste  in  the  end  likesour  pickle.  Those 
who  object  to  oil  and  use  only  vinegar, 
will  find  tho  dish  nicer  by  using  the 
best  quality  and  in  moderate  quantity. 
This  is  a salad  that  is  very  greatly 
improved  by  being  placed  in  a re- 
frigerator or  an  ice  cave  for  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  before  serving. 

An  iced  cucumber  mayonnaise  is  a 
delicious  dish.  ( See  Salads  Mayon- 
naise.) 

Cucumber  Salad  with 
Celery.— This  is  a nice  dish;  tho 
cucumber  may  bo  about  twice  the 
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amount  of  the  celery,  or  they  may  bo 
equal.  Slice  or  cut  them  in  dice  or 
strips,  and  season  with  oil,  &c.,  as 
above ; then  put  them  on  a dish  after 
well  blending  them,  and  put  round  the 
base  a little  thick  mayonnaise ; over 
this  sprinkle  somo  thin  shreds  of  boet- 
root  at  the  moment  of  serving.  Or  the 
mayonnaise  can  bo  put  on  the  top  of 
the  cucumber  and  celery  and  finished 
off  in  tho  same  way,  or  with  a 
morsel  of  small  cress  or  chervil  in 
addition.  Cost,  with  one  cucumber, 
about  Is.  3d. 

Another  way. — Cut  the  ingredients 
np  as  beforo,  and  toss  them  in  mayon- 
naise ; make  a pile  on  the  dish  and 
put  some  small  blocks  of  tomato  aspic 
round ; or  use  tomato  butter  or  tomato 
cream  instead.  ( See  Garnishes.  ) 

Dandelion  Salad.  — Dandelion 
leaves  may  be  dressed  and  served 
separately,  or  mixed  with  other  green 
salads,  such  as  lettuce. 

Devilled  Salad.  — Take  any 
game  or  poultry,  or  cold  meat,  cut  in 
even  slices,  and  divide  them  into  neat 
pieces  for  serving ; tho  remains  of 
roasted  or  braised  meat  are  excellent 
if  not  too  much  done.  Dip  them  into 
Gravy  a la  Diahle,  and  cover  them 
for  awhile.  Or  if  raw  meat  be  used,  it 
may  be  grilled  and  put  to  soak  in  the 
same  gravy  while  hot.  When  cold, 
arrange  any  salad  and  the  meat  in  al- 
ternate layers ; a remoulade  dressing 
(page  702)  being  used  for  the  salad. 
Hot  pickles  and  chillies  may  be  used, 
with  any  other  garnish,  for  this. 

For  a simple  salad  of  the  sort,  cut 
up  any  cold  meat  into  dice,  and  mix 
it  with  the  salad  materials,  then  add 
some  hot  pickles,  finely  chopped,  to  the 
salad  dressing.  If  the  meat  cannot  con- 
veniently be  soaked  in  the  gravy  above 
named,  a cheap  stock  highly  flavoured 
with  the  same  ingredients  (omitting  the 
claret)  will  givo  pungency.  This  is  a 
good  way  to  use  up  remnants  of  cooked 
vegetables,  and  rice,  &c.,  may  be  mixed 
with  them,  as  the  naturo  of  the  dress- 
ing prevents  insipidity,  and  a very  nice 
dish  can  bo  made  at  small  cost.  A little 


curried  rice  comes  in  for  tho  purpose. 
Cost,  very  variable. 

Egg  Salad  Mayonnaise. — 

Required:  eggs,  potted  chicken,  aspic, 
mayonnaise,  bread,  salad,  and  garnish 
as  below.  Cost,  for  a dish  of  a dozen 
eggs,  about  3s.  6d. 

Boil  the  eggs  hard,  cut  them  through 
lengthwise,  pound  half  the  yolks  with 
potted  chicken  and  a little  mayonnaise 
{see  Stuffed  Eogs,  page  598),  fill  the 
halves  and  level  them.  Take  rings  of 
fried  bread  (three  make  a good  dish)  of 
graduated  sizes,  and  put  the  eggs  round 
them ; tho  top  ring  should  be  quite 
small ; then  set  one  egg  upright  in  the 
centre  of  the  top  ring.  Decorate  the 
bread  that  shows  between  the  eggs  with  • 
any  plain  green  salad.  Put  a garnish 
of  chopped  aspic  round  the  base,  and 
insert  some  of  the  spare  yolks  here  and 
there ; then  place  another  border  of 
salad  of  one  kind  or  mixed,  coat  it  with 
mayonnaise,  and  sieve  the  rest  of  the 
yolks  over  the  top,  with  here  and  thero 
a dash  of  chopped  chervil,  parsley,  or 
green  pickles,  or  strips  of  ham  or 
tongue,  or  other  garnish  to  taste. 

Another  way.  — After  filling  the  j 
halves  of  eggs,  pour  liquid  aspic  over, 
and  place  the  halves  roimd  the  bread,  j 
alternating  the  flat  and  dome  sides. 
Coloured  aspic  may  be  chopped  and  i| 
used  as  garnish. 

These  dishes  are  useful  and  hand-  j 
some  for  ball  suppers,  &c.,  when  a good  j 
number  have  to  be  provided  for.  They 
are  satisfying,  and  not  very  trouble-  i 
some  or  costly.  All  sorts  of  potted  I : 
meats  and  fish  may  be  used,  and  there  1 
are  other  ways  to  arrange  materials. 

Endive  Salad.— This  is  both 
wholesome  and  ornamental.  By  the  ! 
aid  of  very  little  else  besides  the  plant, 
a nice  dish  can  be  had.  A small  quan-  • 
tity  of  cress,  celery,  and  beetroot  will  | 
form  a striking  contrast  to  its  crisp,  if 
blanched  leaves,  which  may  be 
arranged  en  bouquet  in  the  centre,  or  , 
be  interspersed  with  the  other  mate-  I 
rials ; the  former  way  is  very  gener- 
ally approved ; the  endive  is  to  be 
divided  ready  for  serving.  The  • 
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simple  oil  and  vinegar  dressings 
are  usually  selected  for  this.  For  a 
good-sized,  nice-looking  dish  the  fol- 
lowing way  of  arranging  the  in- 
gredients is  recommended  : — Put  the 
endive  in  the  middle,  some  fancy 
slices  of  beetroot  round  it ; then  some 
cress ; next  some  hard  eggs  in  slices ; 
then  beetroot  again ; next  a fringe  of 
celery,  inner  stalks  and  the  leaves ; or 
in  placo  of  the  latter,  use  tho  white 
part  only  cut  in  short  lengths,  and 
then  stick  the  leafy  part  in  amongst 
the  boetroot,  &c.  A salad  of  this  de- 
scription is  often  sent  to  table  apart 
from  the  dressing,  which  is  in  a boat 
or  sauce  cruet.  Cost,  Is.  upwards. 

Note. — To  the  number  of  peoplo 
who  object  to  endive  on  account  of  its 
toughness,  a salad  from  tho  cooked 
plant  will  be  more  acceptable. 

Endive  and  Haricot  Salad. 

— Required : beans,  milk,  endive,  oil, 
vinegar,  &c.,  and  garnish  as  under. 
Cost,  about  6d.  for  a plain,  more  for  a 
garnished  dish. 

For  a good-sized  salad,  boil  half  a 
pint  of  small  white  haricots  in  milk, 
after  parboiling  them  in  water  (see  page 
576).  Take  the  skins  off  as  neatly  as 
possible,  and  put  them  by  to  get  cold. 
Take  a deep  glass  dish  or  salad  bowl, 
and  put  in  the  centre  the  heart  of  some 
trimmed  endive;  the  beans  are  to  bo 
dressed  with  chopped  parsley  and  a 
little  powdered  thyme ; oil  and  vine- 
gar, salt  and  pepper,  mignonette  and 
cayenne  are  best ; put  them  round  the 
endive  with  a few  slices  of  beetroot  to 
divide  them.  Just  as  it  is,  this  is  very 
pretty,  but  it  can  be  further  orna- 
mented by  the  aid  of  chopped  truffle,  or 
some  coloured  mayonnaise  dotted  about 
the  beans,  or  they  may  be  entirely 
masked  with  white  mayonnaise  and 
garnished  with  coloured,  for  a rich 
dish. 

Another  variety  of  this  consists  of 
alternate  rows  of  white  and  green 
beans  round  the  endive,  beginning 
with  the  white ; tho  beans  are  to  be 
plainly  dressed,  and  garnished  with 
some  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  minus 
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tho  whites ; tho  latter  are  to  be  put  in 
rings  about  the  green  beans,  which 
should  first  be  tossed  in  a little  green 
mayonnaise. 

Endive  and  Potato  Salad. — 

Cut  some  cooked  potatoes  in  dice  Avhile 
warm,  and  dress  them  with  a little  oil 
and  flavoured  vinegar,  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence,  a dust  of  cayenne  and 
mignonette  pepper  rvith  a very  little 
salt.  Put  them  in  a cold  place  for  a 
few  hours.  Place  a head  of  endive  as 
above  directed ; let  it  be  compact  in 
shape,  then  put  a row  of  chopped  beet- 
root between  it  and  the  potatoes ; 
sprinkle  over  tho  latter  a small  onion, 
finely  chopped,  and  a hint  of  tarragon 
and  chervil.  Or  in  place  of  the  last 
named,  some  parsley  and  thyme.  (See 
Potato  Salads.)  Cost,  Gd.  to  Sd.  for 
a moderate-sized  dish. 

French  Beans  Salad,  Supe- 
rior’.—This  mode  of  preparing  a salad 
of  beans  is  recommended  by  an  autho- 
rity. After  tho  beans  have  been  boiled 
as  usual  they  are  to  be  plunged  in  cold 
water  and  left  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
dress  them  Avith  vinegar  and  cover  for 
an  hour;  drain  this  off  and  add 
chopped  tarragon,  and  a sprinkling  of 
oil  and  some  mignonette  pepper,  and 
salt.  Set  tho  salad  in  an  ice  cave 
before  serving.  Tho'vinegar  used  is  to 
be  the  best  French,  Avith  a suspicion  of 
tarragon  or  shalot.  To  mako  this  more 
ornamental,  strew  sieved  egg  yolk  on 
tho  centre  of  the  beans,  and  make  a 
border  Avith  the  chopped  Avhites,  Avith 
here  and  there  a leaf  of  chervil.  Cost, 
about  Sd.  for  a dish  from  a pound  of 
beans. 

For  a plain  salad  dress  like  the 
lettuce  in  the  recipe  below. 

Fish  and  Egg  Salad.  — Re- 
quired: seven  eggs,  some  shell  fish, 
Avhite  fish,  salad,  and  dressing  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Boil  and  cut  tho  eggs  in  halves 
lengthwise,  and  remove  the  yolks. 
CoA'er  a flat  dish  Avith  Avatercress  or 
lettuce,  plainly  dressed  Avith  oil,  &c. 
(see  pages  71S  and  73/)..  Form  an 
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outer  edge  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
and  little  piles  of  picked  shrimps  alter- 
nately. Make  a mince  of  white  lish 
(cooked),  moisten  with  any  approved 
salad  dressing  (see  pages  701  to  705), 
and  fill  tho  whites  with  it.  Pile  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  salad  and  relieve 
the  white  by  a sprinkling  of  chopped 
parsley  or  lobster  coral,  or  put  a shrimp 
in  the  centre  of  each  half.  Prawns  can 
he  used  thus,  or  portions  of  lobster  and 
other  fish. 

Note. — When  shell-fish  is  objected 
to,  substitute  little  piles  of  beetroot  or 
other  biaght  salad  for  the  shrimps.  In 
other  respects  proceed  as  above.  For 
a more  elaborate  dish  aspic  may  he 
used  as  an  outer  garnish,  and  a dressed 
salad  may  form  the  foundation,  hut  it 
should  he  coated  with  a plain  green 
one,  on  which  to  rest  the  halves  of  egg. 
Turbot,  sole,  or  whiting  maybe  selected 
for  a rich  dish  ; plaice,  fresh  haddock, 
&c.,  for  a plain  one.  Dried  haddock, 
mixed  with  one  of  the  most  piquant 
of  the  dressings,  makes  a good  salad  of 
this  kind. 

Flageolet  Salad.— Take  a tin 
of  flageolets  (see  page  680),  drain  them 
from  their  liquor,  and  dry  them  care- 
fully in  a soft  cloth.  Rub  tho  salad 
howl  or  dish  with  garlic ; season  'the 
beans  with  mignonette  pepper,  oil  and 
salt,  then  add  French  or  tarragon 
vinegar  or  the  two  mixed ; chopped 
parsley  is  generally  added,  but  a plain 
salad  is  very  nice.  The  beans  are  handy 
for  mixing  with  carrots,  turnips,  peas, 
&c.,  for  a macedoine  ; or  they  may  be 
used  to  garnish  a salad  of  beetroot  or 
tomatoes  with  good  effect.  Broad 
beans  salad  can  be  made  just  in  the 
same  way  by  using  young  beans,  and 
freeing  them  from  their  outer  skins. 
A salad  of  old  beans  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  preparing.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d.  Haricot  beans  (dried  ones)  can 
be  converted  into  a salad  in  tho  above 
way  ; a small  proportion  of  onion  is 
generally  thought  an  improvement. 

French  Lettuce  Salad.  — 

Take  the  lettuce,  prepared  as  directed 
for  Lettuce  Salad,  and  for  four  small 


ones  allow  about  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil,  and  half  a tablespoonful,  or  from 
that  to  a tablespoonful  of  French  vine- 
gar, a saltspoonful  or  a trifle  more  of 
salt,  and  about  as  much  mignonette 
pepper,  or  rather  less  of  ordinary 
pepper;  tho  first  named  is  better  in 
cases  where  the  line  pepper  causes 
throat  irritation ; indeed  it  is  generally 
considered  best  for  a salad  of  this  sort; 
it  should  be  sprinkled  over  in  the  dry 
state ; but  the  fine  pepper  is  better 
mixed  in  the  oil  with  the  salt.  A 
tablespoonful  of  oil  should  be  blended 
with  the  salt  and  put  over  first,  then 
the  rest  of  the  oil  by  degrees ; the 
salad  is  then  to  be  most  thoroughly 
but  lightly  mixed  before  the  vinegar 
is  put  on;  it  is  only  by  giving  the 
lettuce  a preliminary  coating  in  every 
part  that  freedom  from  acidity  i3 
secured.  After  sprinkling  the  vine- 
gar over,  the  salad  wants  a final  toss. 
To  complete  it  and  give  it  the  match- 
less flavour  of  a true  French  salad  a 
dash  of  tarragon  is  wanted ; but  it 
must  be  a small  quantity  only,  and 
the  bit3  cannot  be  too  small.  (Sea 
Tarragon,  page  656.)  This  is  to  be 
sprinkled  over,  and  the  salad  served 
at  once.  If  the  fresh  leaves  are  not  to 
be  had,  a little  tarragon  vinegar  must 
be  used,  but  it  is  but  a poor  substitute. 
Hard-boiled  eggs  are  sometimes  used 
for  the  garnishing  of  lettuce  salads. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  season;  about 
6d.  to  8d. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  using  tar- 
ragon onlyfor  the  seasoning,  a mixture 
of  that  with  chervil,  and  a small  spring 
onion  may  be  used ; all  should  be  as 
small  as  possible  ; some  mustard  and 
cress  can  also  be  added,  about  a table- 
spoonful to  four  lettuces.  Nasturtium 
flowers  and  a few  of  their  leaves 
shredded  and  put  in  the  salad,  give 
another  variety.  The  flowers  are  to  be 
put  on  last  thing,  as  garnish  only. 

French.  Vinaigrette.  — The 

meat  loft  over  from  the  Pot-au-Feu  is 
frequently  used  for  a dish  of  a plain 
kind,  but  it  is  prepared  with  the  samo 
care  as  would  be  bestowed  upon  more 
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costly  materials.  The  meat  is  to  be 
thinly  shredded,  and  mixed  with  a few 
cooked  potatoes  and  haricot  beans,  then 
dressed  with  a mixture  similar  to  the 
above,  and  allowed  to  stand  a few  hours, 
that  the  meat  may  be  freshened  up  and 
made  piquant  by  the  herbs,  &c.  Last 
thing,  a little  more  oil  and  vinegar  are 
poured  over,  and  very  often  some  such 
salad  as  is  detailed  above  goes  to  table 
at  the  same  time.  Or,  if  to  the  vinai- 
grette a few  cooked  French  beans,  or 
some  cauliflower  sprigs,  or  green  peas 
are  added,  the  dish  is  improved,  and  a 
green  salad  is  more  easily  dispensed 
with ; or  perhaps  a plain  one  is  put 
about  the  meat,  &c.,  by  way  of 
garnish ; this  may  be  bunches  of 
cress  and  a few  slices  of  beetroot. 
Cost,  about  6d.  fora  small  dish. 

Fruit  Salads.— {See  the  chapter 
on  Fkuit.) 

Game  Salads.  — ( See  Grouse, 
Partridge,  and  Pheasant  Salads.) 

Garlic  in  Salads. — ( See  Garlic, 
page  627.)  The  use  of  this  is  entirely 
a matter  of  taste ; some  can  scarcely 
stay  in  a room  with  a salad  that  has 
been  flavoured  with  garlic ; while 
many  epicures  would  consider  a 
number  of  salads  quite  incomplete 
without  the  addition.  Indeed,  many 
persons  not  only  find  garlic  more 
agreeable  than  onions,  but  assert  that 
in  their  individual  cases  there  is  less 
after-unpleasantness.  There  are  two 
ways  of  using  garlic,  and  the  point 
must  first  be  cut  off  the  bead.  The 
dish  is  then  rubbed  over  with  it ; or  a 
crust  of  bread  is  touched  with  it. 
See  that  it  is  a crust ; soft  bread 
will  break  and  bits  will  be  left  in 
the  salad,  which  is  not  desirable. 
Now  put  the  bread  in  the  salad,  and 
toss  all  together  for  a few  seconds, 
then  take  the  bread  out,  and  for  those 
who  like  garlic,  the  flavour  will  be  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

Green  Haricot  Salacl.— Dried 

gieen  haricots  may  bo  boiled  and 
dressed  when  cold,  just  as  the  flageo- 
lets of  page  714. 


Green  Pea  Salad.— Peas  are 
more  often  served  in  a macedoine  of 
vegetables  than  singly;  but  they  are 
very  nice  alone,  and  need  but  a plain 
dressing;  they  may  also  be  mixed 
with  asparagus  points,  or  the  tender 
stalk  part  of  asparagus,  after  it  has 
been  boiled  and  cut  into  short,  even 
lengths.  Peas  form  a good  garnish 
to  beetroot  or  other  salads,  with  which 
they  will  contrast  in  colour. 

Green  Salad  a la  Chicago.— 

Cut  up  some  cucumber  into  thin  slices, 
then  into  strips,  and  season  with  a 
little  white  sugar  and  lemon  juice, 
and  serve  with  a border  of  cress  that 
has  been  dressed  with  vinegar,  oil,  &c., 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Grouse  Salad  a la  Soyer. — 

Required : grouse,  eggs,  salad,  dress- 
ing, and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  2s., 
or  more,  exclusive  of  the  birds. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
several  gentlemen  had  betted  largely 
on  the  abilities  of  certain  chefs  de 
cuisine,  M.  Soyer  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  won  the  palm 
in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of 
a salad,  made  very  much  like  the 
following : Lay  a thin  border  of 

butter,  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  dish  on  which  the  salad 
is  to  be  served.  Put  inside  this,  and 
on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  a deep  bed 
of  finely-shredded  lettuce.  Arrange 
over  this,  very  neatly,  the  joints  of  a 
brace  of  grouse,  rather  under-dressed 
than  otherwise.  Make  a dressing,  by 
mixing  together  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
finely  minced  slialots,  two  of  chopped 
tarragon  and  chervil,  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Add  gradually, 
at  first  a few  drops  at  a time,  twelve 
tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  and  four  of  chilli 
vinegar,  putting  one  of  vinegar  after 
every  three  of  oil,  and  beat  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  the  sauce  is  smooth 
and  of  the  proper  consistence.  Keep 
it  in  a cool  place,  or  on  ice,  if  possible, 
until  wanted.  To  garnish  the  dish, 
take  half  a dozen  hard-boiled  eggs ; 
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cut  them  in  four,  lengthwise,  and  take 
a little  piece  off  the  end,  to  make 
them  stand  upright ; stick  them  on  the 
huttcr  round  the  salad,  the  yellow  part 
outwards,  with  gherkins  and  beetroot 
cut  into  slices,  and  stamped  into  shapes 
between  the  pieces  of  egg.  Pour  the 
sauce  over  the  dressing,  and  serve. 

Grouse  Salad,  Plain.  — Re- 

qtiired : grouse,  lettuce,  eggs,  salad, 
and  dressing  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  grouse,  for  a 
salad  sufficient  for  one  bird. 

Cut  up  some  cooked  grouse  into  j oints 
or  slices,  and  arrange  them  on  a bed  of 
plainly-dressed  lettuce;  put  a border 
of  cress  and  hard-boiled  eggs  round, 
alternating  them.  Prepare  a dressing, 
remoulade  or  any  other,  but  first 
sprinkle  the  game  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  chopped  shalots,  and  a few 
drops  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Pour  the 
sauce  over,  and  serve.  There  must  be 
enough  sauce  to  moisten  the  lettuce  as 
well  as  the  game. 

In  our  opinion,  a pinch  of  sugar  im- 
proves the  lettuce  for  game  salads 
generally. 

Hanover  Salad.  — Required  : 
part  of  a fowl,  or  a whole  chicken, 
dressing,  salad,  and  adjuncts  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  to  4s.,  when  poultry 
is  in  full  season. 

There  are  many  more  expensive,  but 
few  nicer  salads  than  this.  Take  a 
fowl  that  has  been  boned  and  stuffed, 
then  braised  or  boiled  (see  recipes 
under  Poultry).  When  cold,  cut  from 
it  some  thin  round  slices,  and  cut  them 
into  four,  thus  forming  triangular 
pieces.  Supposing  part  of  a fowl,  or 
one  small  chicken  to  be  used  in  this 
way,  make  a sauce  by  putting  in  a 
bowl  the  grated  rind  of  half  a fresh 
lemon,  free  from  a particle  of  the 
white  pith,  or  the  dish  will  be  spoilt. 
Add  a tablespoonful  of  scalded  and 
chopped  parsley,  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
and  a drop  of  essence  of  nutmeg,  and 
the  same  of  thyme.  Then  put  in  a 
saltspoonful  eacli  of  celery  salt,  French 
mustard,  anchovy  essence,  and  chopped 
and  pounded  shalot.  Work  the  whole 


together,  then  add  a gill  of  cream  tliat 
has  been  whipped  to  a froth ; it  must 
be  very  lightly  but  thoroughly  mixed 
in.  In  the  middle  of  a dish  pile  a salad 
composed  of  lettuce,  cress,  and  chopped 
cucumber  and  beetroot,  all  cut  up  and 
seasoned  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  a 
soupfon  of  grated  lemon  rind,  parsley, 
and  lemon  juice;  with  salt  and  migno- 
nette pepper.  Half  the  pieces  of  fowl 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  salad. 
Now  spread  over  it  the  dressing,  which 
will  separate  a little,  but  the  thick  will 
remain  at  the  top,  and  the  thin  run 
amongst  the  salad;  then  place  the 
other  pieces  of  fowl  round  the  base, 
points  up,  and  in  between  them  stick 
coloured  aspic  of  the  same  shape,  and 
lemon  and  beetroot  with  cucumber,  all 
cut  similarly.  Have  some  cooked  and 
sieved  poultry  livers,  with  some  finely- 
chopped  ham,  lean  only  ; strew  these 
over  the  surface  of  the  sauce,  and  serve 
at  once.  To  have  this  in  perfection 
it  must  bo  made  in  a cool  place,  and  be 
sent  to  table  as  soon  as  the  sauce  is  - 
made,  all  the  requisite  ingredients  for . 
the  garnishing  being  in  readiness. 

Hop  Salad.  — ( See  Dandelion 
Salad.)  The  same  remark  applies; 
the  young  leaves  only  are  to  be  used. 

Hungarian  Salad.— Required : 
vegetables,  dressing,  and  garnish.  Cost, : 
about  Is.,  but  variable. 

The  speciality  of  this  is  the  sauce, 
which  is  of  a mayonnaise  character,- 
but  cooked  before  using ; and  it  re- 
quires great  care.  For  the  salad,  put 
any  sort  of  cooked  vegetables  in  a dish : - 

the  greater  variety  the  better;  they 
may  bo  in  fancy  shapes,  or  simply 
divided  for  convenient  serving.  .Season  • f! 
them  a little,  and  just  sprinkle  with  if 
oil  and  lemon  juice.  For  a pint  of 
vegetables  allow  about  a gill  of  sauce.  | it 
The  following  proportions  must  be  ob- 
served : — The  yolks  of  three  raw  eggs, 
a tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  the  same 
of  any  pale  meat  stock,  or  water  will  do, 
a pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  two 
tablcspoonfuls  of  oil.  The  whole  of 
the  ingredients,  oxcept  the  oil,  are 
put  in  a copper  saucepan;  this  is  set  R 
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in  another  containing  hot  water;  then 
the  sauce  is  stirred  until  thick ; the 
water  in  the  lower  pan  should  only- 
reach  simmering  point,  therefore  the 
fire  must  he  slow.  As  soon  as  taken 
from  the  fire,  the  pan  is  to  be  set  in 
another  one  of  cold  water,  and  the 
stirring  continued  until  the  sauce  is 
quite  cold.  The  oil  is  then  added  drop 
by  drop.  After  pouring  over  the  vege- 
tables, smooth  the  surface,  and  garnish 
according  to  the  materials  at  hand,  and 
then  serve  at  once,  or  set  on  ice  until 
wanted.  A sprinkling  of  hard  egg- 
yolk,  and  any  chopped  green  herbs, 
will  make  a pretty  garnish  if  put  on  in 
stripes,  or  a pattern  of  any  kind. 

Iced  Salads.— For  a salad  that 
is  to  he  dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
simply  set  the  dish  of  salad  on  ice  for 
a time,  then  dress,  and  serve  at  once. 
Do  not  put  the  oil  on  before  placing 
on  the  ice.  If  the  salad  is  to  be  mixed 
with  mayonnaise,  or  other  rich  dress- 
ing, each  should  be  set  on  ice  separately, 
before  incorporation.  When  both  are 
quite  cold,  the  mixing  is  to  take  place. 
The  same  method  should  be  followed 
for  a salad  of  dressed  vegetables  as  well 
as  for  a raw  one.  The  dressing  may 
be  put  in  the  cave  for  a short  time,  the 
salad  being  set  on  ice  meanwhile ; but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  it 
long  enough  to  freeze  and  stiffen  it. 
Moulded  salads,  whether  in  aspic  or 
any  other  medium,  if  to  turn  out 
firmly,  are  best  put  in  the  cave.  An 
ordinary  salad  may  be  kept  very  cool 

Sin  a refrigerator.  The  difference  in 
a cave  and  a refrigerator  (with  other 
hints  useful  in  this  connection)  is  ex- 
plained under  Ices.  In  many  cases, 
if  the  salad  itself  has  been  kept  in  a 
cold  place,  and  the  dressing  mixed 
over  ice,  nothing  further  is  required. 
{See  also  American  Celery  Salad.) 

Leek  Salad.  — This  particular 
I salad  is  a very  old-fashioned  one  ; it  is 
J made  by  boiling  leeks  in  meat  gravy, 
i and  letting  them  cool,  then  seasoning 
J them  with  chopped  parsley  and  borage, 
j salt  and  pepper,  and  a mixture  of 
< vinegar,  oil,  and  honey ; and  sometimes 


lettuce,  with  fennel  or  chervil  entered 
into  the  dish.  Another  favourite  one 
was  a mixture  of  leeks  and  fowls’ 
livers,  with  pickled  cucumber,  and 
parsley,  seasoned  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
and  spice  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
condiments.  Here  is  a leek  salad  of 
a more  modern  kind.  Boil  and  leave 
the  leeks  until  cold,  then  slice  the 
white  part  with  a little  of  the  tender 
green,  and  sprinkle  with  a little 
chopped  raw  celery  and  pickled  gher- 
kins ; mix,  and  season  to  tasto  with 
oil  and  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper.  Some 
pickled  beetroot  or  cabbage  is  a good 
garnish,  and  small  cress  and  mustard 
are  an  improvement.  Cost,  for  a small 
dish,  about  fid. 

Lentil  Salad.— Take  some  boiled 
split  lentils,  and  let  them  get  quite 
cold.  They  must  be  drained  with 
care,  and  should  be  mixed  with  about 
a fourth  their  weight  of  cooked  onions 
or  celery,  or  the  two  mixed ; a pile 
should  then  be  made  in  the  middle  of 
a dish,  and  some  chopped  beetroot  be 
put  round  it.  If  a salad  of  cooked 
materials  entirely  be  desired,  this  can 
be  served  as  it  is,  but  for  many  it  will 
bo  greatly  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a few  radishes  or  little  bunches  of 
mustard  and  cress,  to  give  crispness 
and  flavour.  Or  tho  lentils  only  need 
be  boiled,  and  these  without  the  beet- 
root, with  some  spring  onions  or 
morsels  of  raw  celery,  or  the  other 
materials  named, will  give  a good  whole- 
some salad  of  a plain  sort,  that  will  be 
best  appreciated,  however,  by  non-flesh 
eaters.  Either  of  the  plain  dressings 
can  be  used ; a piquant  one  should  be 
chosen.  Cost,  about  4d.,  for  a dish  of 
half  a pound  of  lentils. 

For  superior  salads,  use  green  lentils, 
and  follow  the  directions  given  for 
green  haricots,  heans,  or  peas.  A 
mixture  of  broad  beans  and  lentils 
makes  a nice  salad. 

Lettuce  Salads.  — Lettuces 
which  are  to  be  used  for  salads  should 
be  fresh  and  young.  The  thick  bitter 
stalk  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  outer 
and  decayed  leaves  removed.  The  great 
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secret  in  preparing  lettuce  for  salad  is 
to  have  it  quite  dry.  In  order  to  in- 
sure this,  look  the  leaves  over  care- 
fully. In  all  probability  the  white, 
tender  leaves  at  the  heart  of  the  plant 
will  be  entirely  free  from  insects  and 
grit.  When  this  is  the  case,  do  not 
plunge  them  into  water,  as  it  only 
spoils  the  flavour.  Any  leaves,  how- 
ever, about  which  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  must  be  scrupulously  washed  in 
two  or  three  waters.  Then  proceed  as 
directed  on  page  699.  The  French  are 
careful  to  break  the  lettuces  with  the 
fingers,  instead  of  cutting  them,  as 
they  maintain  that  contact  with  steel 
spoils  the  flavour  of  the  salad. 

For  the  dressing,  see  French  Let- 
tuce Salad  ; or  add  a little  mustard 
to  the  salt  and  pepper  in  the  spoon, 
together  with  a pinch  of  white  sugar, 
using  oil  and  vinegar  in  proportions  to 
suit  the  taste ; the  vinegar  is  preferred 
in  excess  of  the  oil  by  some  persons. 
When  a thick  dressing  is  liked,  a selec- 
tion can  be  made  from  those  on  p.  70. 

Little  Ham  Salads.  — Re- 
quired : ham  - creams,  salad,  and 

garnish,  and  other  adjuncts  as  under- 
mentioned. Cost,  about  2s.  for  a dozen 
hams.  Total  cost,  variable. 

First  prepare  some  little  ham-creams, 
for  which  moulds,  as  shown,  are  re- 
quired. They  are  small  enough  to  be 
served  one  to  each  person.  They  are 
to  be  carefully  buttered  that  they  may 
turn  out  a good  shape,  then  proceed  as 
follows  : — Take  some  white  meat,  pre- 
pared j ust  as  if  for  quenelles ; it  may 
be  either  of  veal  or  poultry  as  con- 
venient. Line  the  moulds  with  this, 
using  the  back  of  a small  spoon  dipped 
in  warm  water,  to  press  it  into  shape. 
Then  take  some  potted  ham  mixture 
( see  Potted  Meats),  and  colour  it  a 
pretty  pink ; fill  up  the  moulds  with 
it,  so  as  to  imitate  the  lean  of  the 
ham  when  cut.  Smooth  the  surface, 
and  either  poach  the  hams  like 
quenelles,  or  cook  them  in  a potato 
steamer  with  a buttered  paper  over 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Turn  out  on 
a cloth,  and  set  by  to  cool.  When 


perfectly  cold  brush  them  over  with 
a little  thin  glaze  or  liquid  aspic,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  fine  pale  raspings. 
The  imitation  of  a ham  is  then  very 
perfect.  There  are  a number  of  ways 
of  arranging  these  with  good  effect. 
They  may  be  set  up  round  a border 
of  aspic,  plain  or  decorated  with 
leaves  of  chervil  or  cress,  and  the 
centre  may  be  filled  up  with  a vege- 
table or  a raw  salad,  either  plain  or 
a mayonnaise.  If  of  the  latter  kind, 
and  the  top  is  garnished  with  a few  spots 
of  coloured  mayonnaise,  the  effect  is 


Fiq.  114.— Little  Hah  Moulds. 

very  good.  A very  pretty  way  of  serving 
is  to  dish  the  hams  on  a border  of 
tomato  aspic,  and  fill  the  middle  with 
lettuce  or  cucumber.  F.ggs  are  suit- 
ably added,  either  as  garnish  to  the 
base  of  the  border,  or  mixed  in  the 
centre  salad.  Here  is  a simple  method 
of  dishing.  Take  some  slices  of  beet- 
root, the  shape  of  the  hams  but  a trifle 
larger,  lay  a ham  on  each,  and  put 
them  in  a circle  on  a bed  of  plain 
green  salad,  with  a little  mound  of 
beetroot  salad  in  the  middle.  Let  the 
green  show  between  the  beetroot. 

Note. — Egg  butter  or  green  butter, 
given  in  Garnishes,  may  be  used  for 
piping  the  little  hams  when  more 
elaborate  salads  are  wanted.  The 
little  moulds  will  be  found  very  useful 
for  various  savoury  dishes  other  than 
salads. 

Lobster  Salad.— For  a plain 
dish,  take  a tinned  lobster,  divide  it, 
and  mix  in  either  of  the  dressings  on 
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page  701.  Put  it  in  a dish,  and  put  a 
plain  lettuce,  or  watercress,  or  cucum- 
ber salad  round.  If  any  nice  claws  are 
in  the  tin,  use  them  outside  the  salad, 
with  some  sliced  eggs  for  garnishing ; 
but  broken  claws  are  better  cut  up 
with  the  rest ; then  some  beetroot 
answers  with  the  eggs.  Cost,  from  2s. 

Another  way. — Mix  the  lobster  and 
salad,  or  put  them  in  alternate  layers 
in  the  dish  or  bowl,  with  any  dressing 
preferred ; a good  dish  is  obtained  by 
using  a reinoulade  ; garnish  with  an 
outer  ring  of  sliced  cucumber,  and 
another  of  eggs.  Whipped  cream  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  lobster  coral, 
and  used  for  garnishing  the  dish,  and 
the  effect  is  very  pretty.  Coloured 
mayonnaise  answers.  When  an  elabo- 
rate salad  is  wanted,  the  directions  for 
Lobster  Sat. ab  Mayonnaise  should  be 
followed,  using  a rich  cream  dressing 
instead  of  mayonnaise,  arranging  the 
dish  tastily  according  to  the  materials 
at  command. 

Lobster  Salad  Mayonnaise. 

— Required  : lobster,  mayonnaise,  gar- 
nish, and  other  adjuncts  as  detailed 
below.  Cost  varies  much,  according 
to  season  and  the  nature  of  the  garnish, 
from  3s.  or  4s.  to  5s.  or  6s. , or  more. 

Take  some  small,  compact  little 
lettuces,  and  form  a mound  with  them 
on  a dish  ; cut  up  the  white  meat  and 
some  of  the  claws  of  a large  lobster, 
and  mix  with  some  shredded  lettuce ; 
lay  lettuce  leaves  over  and  mask  with 
mayonnaise.  The  lettuces  for  the 
mound  should  be  freed  from  the  outer 
leaves,  and  the  hearts  only  used.  Then 
garnish  the  top  with  the  best  claws  of 
the  lobster,  some  olives,  and  gherkin 
shreds,  cut  lemon  sprinkled  with  egg 
yolk,  and  any  nice  pieces  of  the  red 
meat  of  the  lobster.  The  base  is  to  he 
ornamented  with  cress  or  shredded 
lettuce,  white  of  hard  eggs,  rounds  of 
aspic  sprinkled  with  sieved  yolk, 
more  lobster  meat  and  gherkin.  ( See 
Coloured  Plate,  No.  7.)  If  liked, 
the  lemon  can  be  sprinkled  with 
chopped  truffle  or  lobster  coral,  or 
chopped  capers  or  parsley  instead  of 


egg  yolk.  It  should  he  spread  with 
mayonnaise  first,  and  the  yellow  rind 
should  stand  out  distinctly  unmasked. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  salad 
mayonnaise  differs  from  the  following 
by  reason  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
lobster  meat  showing,  whereas  in  many 
salads  it  is  hidden.  It  is,  of  course, 
a matter  of  taste  which  method  is 
followed,  but  this  is  useful  if  the  other 
dishes  that  may  be  prepared  at  the 
same  time  lack  colour.  And  it  is  more 
quickly  prepared,  as  less  garnish  is 
required ; for  example,  the  sauce  needs 
no  sprinkling  with  anything.  Take 
care  to  add  to  it  a little  aspic  that  is 
on  the  point  of  setting,  if  to  stand  long 
in  a warm  room,  or  it  will  become 
messy -looking.  Also  make  a firm 
foundation  for  the  insertion  of  the 
lobster  claws.  The  top  large  one  can 
be  fastened  into  a lettuce  by  means  of 
a skewer,  which  should  not  be  visible. 
A wooden  one  is  best.  (See  below  for 
the  mode  of  “ Masking.”) 

Another  way. — Take  some  lettuce 
leaves,  and  shred  them  or  not  accord- 
ing to  taste,  but  make  them  into  a pile 
of  a good  shape  on  a dish,  a flat  silver 
one,  if  such  be  handy,  or  a shallow  one 
of  glass ; a bowl  may  be  used,  as  it 
is  still  preferred  by  many  people.  If 
liked,  a mixture  of  lettuce  and  cucum- 
ber, or  lettuce  and  cress,  with  or  with- 
out beetroot,  can  be  used.  The  entire 
meat  of  the  lobster  can  be  cut  up  and 
added  in  layers  with  the  rest,  or  some 
can  be  reserved  for  the  top  layer. 
After  the  pilo  is  complete,  before  add- 
ing the  mayonnaise,  take  some  lettuce 
leaves,  just  one  or  two,  and  spread 
them  on  the  top  to  make  a smooth 
surface  for  the  mayonnaise,  which  is 
best  put  on  with  a paper  knife,  or 
palette  knife.  There  is  now  a creamy 
white  foundation  that  can  be  finished 
off  in  any  number  of  ways.  It  is  well 
to  give  some  consideration  to  any  other 
dishes  that  are  to  be  served  with  the 
salad  ; for  example,  should  there  be 
another  fish  salad,  sameness  may  easily 
be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  fore- 
thought. If  lobster  coral  or  lobster 
butter  be  employed,  we  think  it  well 
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to  avoid  beetroot,  but  tin's  is  a matter 
of  opinion,  and  beetroot  is  such  a 
favourite  adjunct  to  this  salad  that 
many  would  think  it  almost  incomplete 
without  it.  Slices  of  cucumber  round 
the  base  look  well,  and  intermixed 
with  them,  or  forming  another  ring, 
may  be  eggs  in  quarters  or  slices, 
blocks  of  aspic,  fillets  of  anchovy,  and, 
if  obtainable,  prawns,  shrimps,  or  cray- 
fish tails  ; or  either  of  these  little  fish 
look  very  pretty  in  a pattern  on  the 
mayonnaise,  especially  with  strips  of 
gherkin,  or  chopped  parsley  or  truffles. 
A dish  of  this  kind  is  very  much  im- 
proved by  a lettuce  heart  that  has 
been  masked  with  thick  mayonnaise, 
and  sprinkled  with  lobster  coral.  This 
should  be  fastened  on  with  a strong 
wooden  skewer ; it  can  be  further  sur- 
mounted with  an  olive,  or  a truffle,  if 
either  have  been  used  in  the  decoration 
of  the  base;  or  the  lettuce  can  be 
entirely  coated  with  the  sieved  yolk  of 
a hard-boiled  egg.  The  latter  is  a 
most  effective  and  cheap  ornament. 
Stripes  of  any  materials  at  command 
are  also  formed  on  the  white  surface  ; 
truffles  and  pickled  gherkins  are  often 
used  ; they  are  shredded  and  stuck  in, 
very  much  as  almonds  are  stuck  into  a 
tipsy  cake.  But  the  methods  of  deco- 
ration are  well-nigh  endless,  and  no 
two  people  would  turn  out  a lobster 
salad  mayonnaise  exactly  alike.  Of 
the  mayonnaise  itself  that  on  page  1 1 1 
forms  the  foundation,  but  for  most 
people  it  is  improved  by  a few  drops 
of  anchovy  or  shrimp  essence,  and  by 
some  a little  strong  fish  stock  is  con- 
sidered indispensable,  or  a spoonful  of 
fish  aspic;  the  latter  adds  to  the 
flavour,  and  keeps  it  from  running  if 
it  has  to  stand.  The  colder  this  is  the 
nicer,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  in 
reserve  a little,  mayonnaise,  which  may 
be  put  on  to  freshen  up  the  salad  after 
it  has  been  cut. 

Note. — If  the  lettuce  loaves  are  each 
coated  with  mayonnaise  before  piling 
them  up,  a much  better  dish  is  obtained. 
This  principle  may  bo  carried  out 
when  thick  dressing  of  other  kinds  is 
employed,  the  leaves  being  either 


drawn  through  the  dressing,  or  spread 
with  it  as  the  pile  proceeds.  When 
the  dressing  is  thin  it  runs  into  the 
salad  of  itself. 

Mixed  Salad. -Bake  a large 
potato,  and  sieve  it  while  hot;  sieve 
an  equal  bulk  of  tomato;  chop  as  much 
beetroot  and  add  to  the  rest ; spread 
them  on  a dish,  then  put  over  a gill  of 
chopped  raw  onion  and  cooked  cauli- 
flower mixed,  or  break  the  cauliflower 
into  sprigs.  Toss  the  whole  together, 
and  blend  with  them  some  shredded 
lettuce — one  large  one  will  do — and  a 
little  watercress  and  tarragon.  If  the 
latter  is  not  at  hand  add  some  tarragon 
vinegar  to  the  dressing.  This  should 
consist  of  simple  materials,  as  given  in 
Salad  Dressings,  page  701.  Let  the 
vegetables  cool  before  adding  the  rest, 
and  if  a floury  potato  is  not  to  be 
had  use  some  boiled  rice.  Cost,  4d.,  or 
more,  without  the  dressing. 

Another  way. — Take  a head  of  boiled 
endive  and  a head  of  celery,  raw  or 
cooked  as  preferred,  and  as  much 
beetroot  as  may  be  liked — about  half 
the  bulk  of  the  other  ingredients 
makes  a good  mixture.  When  all  are 
cut  up  mix  them, 'and  season  with  a 
sprinkling  of  mustard  and  cress,  or 
other  salad  herbs,  and  send  a dressing 
to  table,  or  the  contents  of  the  cruet 
will  suffice.  Cost,  fld.,  or  more,  with- 
out dressing. 

Another  way. — Take  some  boiled 
Spanish  onions,  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
cooked  celery,  cut  both  up  and  mix, 
then  pile  in  the  middle  of  a dish,  and 
dress  plainly  with  oil,  &c.,  then  put 
some  triangles  of  beetroot  round;  out- 
side them  put  a row  of  mustard  and 
cress,  or  some  sorrel  or  dandeliori 
leaves,  or  nasturtium  leaves.  This  is 
wholesome  and  cheap  and  very  palat- 
able. Cost,  variable. 

Mock  Crab  Salad.— To  make 
the  “ mock  crab,”  which  is  a very  nice 
relish  and  may  be  used  in  other  ways, 
take  a piece  of  soft  rich  cheese — four 
to  six  ounces  will  make  a small  salad. 
Take  a strong  fork  and  mash  it  up 
with  a little  mustard,  salt,  pepper,  and 
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cayenne.  It  should  he  of  the  consist- 
ence of  butter;  then  put  in  some 
vinegar,  a few  drops  only,  or  for  a 
piquant  dish  use  a teaspoonful.  A 
dash  of  hot  store  sauce  is  by  some 
considered  an  improvement.  One  of 
the  best  ways  of  introducing  the  mix- 
ture into  the  salad  is  to  take  a few 
ounces  of  any  cooked  white  fish  of  the 
ordinary  sort,  plaice  or  fresh  haddock, 
for  instance,  and  to  flake  it.  Spread 
the  flakes  with  a good  layer  of  the 
“ crab,”  so  that  they  are  covered  ; then 
mix  them  in  with  any  plain  green 
salad  that  is  seasoned  with  a little  oil 
and  vinegar  and  a dash  of  mignonette 
pepper.  Another  way  of  serving  is  to 
pile  up  the  flaked  fish  in  the  centre  of 
a bed  of  cress  or  shredded  lettuce. 
For  more  dainty  ways  sec  the  recipes 
for  other  fish  salads.  A few  shrimps 
add  little  to  the  cost  and  much  to  the 
flavour.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
anchovy  in  the  crab  mixture.  Cost, 
9d.,  or  more,  on  an  average. 

Mock  Dutch  Salad.— Those 
who  object  to  the  raw  fish,  which  is 
considered  indispensable  in  a Dutch 
salad  proper,  may  mako  an  excellent 
imitation  as  follows  : — Take  some 
kippered  herrings  that  have  been 
cooked  so  as  not  to  make  them  hard 
and  dry,  and  divide  them  by  means  of 
two  forks  into  little  pieces ; a propor- 
tion of  cooked  haddock  can  be  used 
with  them  if  liked.  Mix  with  dressed 
lettuce  or  other  green  meat,  and  see 
that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended. 

Mutton  Salad.— Required  : cold 
meat,  salad,  dressing,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  for  a plain  dish  of  half  a pound 
or  so  of  meat,  about  Is. 

What  to  do  with  the  cold  mutton  is  a 
question  easily  answered.  The  smallest 
pieces  are  readily  converted  into  a 
tasty  salad,  and  nice  slices  will  make 
quite  a “company”  dish.  Take  the 
meat  from  the  bone  of  a roast,  and  cut 
it  up,  or  chop  it  if  necessary  ; see  that 
it  is  free  from  fat  and  gristle,  then  no 
matter  how  small.  Take  a salad  of 
green  meat  of  any  kind,  and  mix  in 
the  meat ; the  proportions  are  a matter 


of  convenience ; pile  this  on  a dish 
and  dress  with  oil  and  vinegar  and 
a little  seasoning,  or  use  ono  of  the 
dressings  on  page  701 . Mint  leaves  can 
be  chopped  up  and  put  in  the  salad, 
or  some  whole  ones  can  be  used  for 
garnishing.  For  a better  salad,  cut 
the  meat  in  dice  for  mixing  with  the 
salad  itself,  and  let  there  he  a few 
slices  to  lay  about  the  dish.  The 
dressing  may  be  as  above,  or  a R£mou- 
lade  is  excellent.  Or  mint  sauce  can 
be  used  in  place  of  vinegar  to  flavour 
either  of  the  cream  dressings.  Toma- 
toes, little  piles  of  currant  jelly,  various 
sweet  pickles,  capers,  and  many  other 
ingredients  will  improve  the  salad  or 
serve  for  garnish.  Sliced  pickled 
gherkins  are  very  good  when  a piquant 
salad  is  liked.  The  dish  is  much  im- 
proved if  the  meat  be  laid  in  a marin- 
ade of  oil  and  flavoured  vinegar  before 
making  the  salad.  Pickled  nasturtiums 
and  some  nasturtium  leaves  are  handy 
for  this  and  lamb  salad. 

For  a very  superior  salad,  after 
mixing  the  meat,  &c.,  all  together,  and 
seasoning  it,  pile  it  up,  and  mask  with 
Mayonnaise,  then  put  tiny  heaps  of 
currant  or  tomato  jelly  in  a design 
about  it,  together  with  a little  green 
mayonnaise  that  has  been  flavoured 
with  mint.  Some  chopped  mint  leaves 
should  bo  sprinkled  about  the  surface 
of  the  sauce,  and  some  whole  ones  put 
round  the  base.  Aspic  can  be  used  if 
liked. 

Nasturtium  Salad.— Nastur- 
tium leaves  can  either  be  used  whole, 
alone,  or  with  other  leaves  for  a salad  ; 
a mixture  of  nasturtium  with  lettuco 
and  celery  is  pleasant,  or  any  green 
salad  of  the  mixed  variety  may  have 
some  of  the  leaves  broken  up  into  small 
pieces,  mixed  amongst  it.  Pickled 
nasturtiums  are  often  used  in  vegetable 
salads ; they  give  a pleasant  flavour. 
They  should  be  cut  up,  and  a little  of 
their  vinegar  put  in  the  dressing.  The 
flowers  of'  the  nasturtium,  put  as  a 
border  to  any  green  salad,  look  very 
nice,  and  may  be  used  whether  the 
leaves  enter  into  the  salad  or  not. 
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Okra  Salad. — ( See  Okra,  p.  G34.) 
Brain  the  contents  of  a tin  from  their 
liquor  in  a sieve,  then  put  the  okra  in 
a dish,  and  either  pour  a dressing  over 
it  or  send  one  to  table  with  it.  The 
kind  to  use  depends  upon  taste  ; those 
who  like  the  flavour  of  okra  will 
probably  prefer  the  simple  oil  and 
vinegar  dressing,  as  given  for  lettuce, 
watercress,  &c. ; others  consider  that 
piquancy  should  be  given  by  means  of 
a sharp  dressing  ; while  some  prefer  a 
salad  of  okra  and  some  other  green 
meat.  Sprigs  of  cress,  endive,  young 
onions,  and  radishes  may  be  mixed 
with  it.  The  taste  for  okra  is  an 
acquired  one.  Cost,  from  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  6d.,  on  an  average. 

Another  ivay. — Put  a bed  of  potato 
salad  or  haricot  beans  salad  on  a dish, 
and  pile  the  okra  on  the  top  ; sprinkle 
mustard  and  cress  over,  and  dress  with 
oil  and  tarragon  vinegar,  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  a little  horse-radish  vinegar  ; 
or  instead  of  the  latter  some  shredded 
horse-radish.  This  is  an  agreeable 
salad. 

Oyster  Salad.-Required : oysters, 
aspic,  salad,  mayonnaise,  &c.,  as  under. 
Cost,  about  4d.  per  “case,”  on  an 
average. 

Take  some  raw  natives  and  beard 
them  ; season  them  with  a few  drops  of 
lemon  juice  and  a pinch  of  cayenne. 
Take  some  paper  or  china  cases,  and 
put  at  the  bottom  a little  bed  of  dressed 
lettuce  and  cress.  Cut  the  oysters  in 
two  and  put  a couple  in  each  case ; 
then  take  two  parts  of  mayonnaise  to 
one  of  fish  aspic  that  is  on  the  point  of 
setting,  and  whip  them  together ; add 
a little  of  the  strained  oyster  liquor, 
and  pour  a good  coating  of  the  mixture 
over  the  oysters,  then  put  by  on  ice 
for  a short  time.  At  the  moment  of 
serving  add  a little  pile  of  chopped 
aspic  that  has  been  mixed  with  half  its 
measure  of  oyster  liquor,  and  the 
sieved  yolk  of  ahard  egg  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  lemon  j uice  and  anchovy  essence 
mixed,  to  each  quarter  pint.  By  pour- 
ing it  into  a shallow  tin  and  setting  it 
oi\ice  it  will  soon  “set,”  and  can  be 


got  ready  while  the  prepared  oysters 
are  cooling.  This  is  a novel  and  very 
nice  salad  that  will  be  appreciated  at 
ball  suppers,  and  on  other  occasions 
when  a variety  of  dishes  are  in  re- 
quest. 

Another  way. — Make  a salad  mayon- 
naise of  any  desired  kind;  put  some 
small  bearded  oysters  on  rounds  of  fish 
aspic ; mask  each  with  mayonnaise, 
after  seasoning  with  lemon  juice  and 
cayenne,  and  lay  them  round  the  base, 
reserving  one  for  the  top.  Have  some 
chopped  oysters  mixed  with  mayon- 
naise that  has  been  coloured  green; 
put  a small  heap  of  this  on  each  whole 
oyster,  and  place  a shrimp  between. 
No  other  garnish  is  necessary. 

Partridge  Salad  Mayon- 
naise.— Required:  a brace  of  birds, 
mayonnaise  and  cream  dressing,  salad 
and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  Gd.,  exclusive  of  the  partridges. 

Take  the  best  joints  from  a brace  of 
roast  birds,  and  season  them  with  a 
little  cayenne  or  coralline  pepper,  then 
make  a mound  of  them,  and  pour  over 
some  rich  cream  dressing,  just  to 
moisten  (No.  5,  page  703,  is  suitable) ; a 
little  anchovy  essence  should  be  added. 
Mask  the  surface  with  mayonnaise, 
some  of  which  should  be  coloured; 
and  ornament  it  tastefully  with  the 
halves  of  some  hard  eggs,  from 
which  the  whites  have  been  taken, 
and  the  vacant  places  filled,  some  with 
anchovy  butter  and  some  with  green 
butter  (nee  Garnishes).  The  yolks  are 
also  to  be  used.  They  look  nice  placed 
between  the  whites.  At  the  base 
put  some  small  lettuce,  whole  and 
plainly  dressed,  with  tufts  of  celery  in 
between,  and  form  an  outer  ring  with 
slices  of  lemon  and  beetroot.  This  is  a 
dish  that  will  be  generally  acceptable. 
( See  next  recipe  for  another  mode  of 
serving.) 

Pheasant  Salad  Mayon- 
naise.— Required  : pheasant,  salad, 
* game  or  poultry  livers,  mayonnaise, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
season  and  the  garnish,  but  the  dish  is 
not  a cheap  one. 
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This  looks  nice  in  scallop  shells. 
Take  as  many  as  may  be  required  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  guests;  the 
china  or  plated  may  be  used,  but  the 
latter  look  nicer;  put  at  the  bottom  of 
each  a little  green  salad,  and  moisten 
it  with  a rich  cream  dressing  or  with 
mayonnaise.  Cut  up  some  cold  phea- 
sant into  strips  or  dice,  and  add  about 
half  its  bulk  of  hard  egg,  chopped 
roughly.  Put  these  next,  then  cover 
with  more  salad  and  sauce.  Have 
some  cooked  game  or  poultry  livers, 
and  pass  them  through  a sieve ; 
sprinkle  the  surface  with  this, 
and  some  sieved  yolk  of  egg,  or  the 
chopped  whites  and  a little  parsley 
can  be  used.  Before  this  is  put  on, 
the  sauce  used  for  the  last  layer  of 
salad  should  be  made  smooth ; the 
mixture  may  be  as  high  as  the  shells 
permit,  so  that  a level  surface  is  made 
for  the  garnish.  There  are  other  ways 
of  finishing  these  off  ; one  is  to  use  a 
coating  of  tomato  mayonnaise  (page 
735)  for  the  last  layer;  this  needs 
little  further  garnishing ; a spot  of 
white  mayonnaise  or  a little  bunch  of 
egg  white  in  the  middle  will  suffice ; 
or  a morsel  of  chopped  aspic  is 
pretty,  with  a sprig  of  chervil  or 
cress  in  the  centre.  A tiny  bunch 
of  celery  leaves,  or  a pile  of  cucumber 
give  further  variety,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  be  ornamented  alike. 
Celery  salad  can  be  used  for  the  bot- 
toms of  the  cases  if  preferred,  as  it 
eats  well  with  game.  ( Sec  the  pre- 
ceding recipe  for  another  way  of 
serving.) 

Plovers’  Egg  Salad.— Plover 
eggs  are  used  in  various  ways  for 
salads.  They  may  be  cut  up  into  quar- 
ters, and  put  about  the  dish  as  garnish ; 
or  they  may  be  piled  up  in  a border  of 
aspic  jelly,  and  a salad  mayonnaise 
served  with  them ; or  a salad  mayon- 
I naise  may  be  put  in  a border  of  aspic, 
I and  the  eggs  laid  on  the  border. 

There  is  another  way.  Take  an 
| egg  border  mould  as  shown  below, 
i,  and  line  it  with  aspic  jelly  [see  Gar- 
in ishes),  It  may  be  quite  plain,  or 


decorated  with  truffles  in  fancy 
shapes,  or  with  leaves  of  chervil,  or 
other  green  salad.  When  set,  turn 
out,  and  then  put  the  boiled  eggs  in 
the  hollows  in  the  mould.  A good 
salad  should  be  put  in  the  centre  : one 


Fio.  115.— Plovers’  Ego  Border  Mould. 


of  cucumber,  or  asparagus,  iced,  is  ex- 
cellent. Cost,  and  modes  of  arrange- 
ment, very  variable. 

Plovers’  Egg  Salad  a la 
Chartreuse.  — Kequired  : plovexs’ 
eggs,  aspic  jelly,  ham,  chicken,  salad, 
mayonnaise,  chervil,  truffles,  &c.,  and 
garnish  as  below.  Cost,  variable,  from 
5s.  or  6s.,  upwards.  ( See  Plovers’ 

Eggs,  page  600.) 

Take  a plain  Charlotte  mould,  and 
line  it  with  pale  aspic  jelly  ; cut  some 
plovers’  eggs  in  slices  (they  should  be 
boiled  quite  hard)  ; take  the  largest 
centre  slices,  and  put  them  in  a ring, 
overlapping,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mould,  with  a star-shaped  slice  of 
truffle  in  the  centre;  put  a row  of 
chervil  leaves  in  between.  Go  on  with 
alternate  rows  of  egg  slices  and  chervil, 
until  within  an  inch  of  the  edge  of 
the  mould,  remembering  that  each  row 
of  sliced  eggs  should  overlap  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  the  one  pre- 
ceding it.  That  is,  first  work  from 
right  to  left,  then  from  left  to  right. 
The  last  row  in  the  mould  should  be  of 
small  stars  of  truffle;  thus, when  turned 
out,  there  will  be  truffle  at  bottom  and 
top,  and  a very  artistic  dish  is  the  re- 
sult. Now  cut  up  any  egg  that  is  left, 
and  add  about  as  much  chicken  and 
ham  in  dice  ; then  mix  with  any  nice 
salad  mayonnaise — one  of  macedoines 
I for  choice.  Lay  a thin  slice  of  lean 
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ham  to  fit  the  mould,  then  put  in  the 
salad,  &c. ; lay  another  layer  of  sliced 
ham  on,  make  it  quite  even ; then  coat 
with  a thin  layer  of  aspic.  Set  the 
mould  in  an  ice  cave  for  half  an  hour 
or  so.  Turn  it  out  on  to  a border,  so 
that  it  stands  up  well  from  the  dish  ; 
one  of  macedoines  in  aspic  is  pretty, 
or  plain  aspic  will  show  it  up  very 
nicely.  Supposing  the  latter  to  be 
used,  put  a quarter  of  egg  at  the 
ends  and  sides  of  the  dish ; these 
should  rest  in  a little  bed  of  green 
salad  ; or  chopped  aspic,  with  green 
salad  round. 

Ordinary  eggs  can  be  used  as  above, 
at  far  less  expense.  The  chartreuse 
answers  excellently  for  a ball  supper, 
or  any  festive  occasion.  ( See  Char- 
treuse of  Chicken,  Coloured  Plate 
No.  3.) 

Note. — By  putting  the  slices  of  ham 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mould  (and  slices 
of  chicken  would  answer  equally  well), 
there  is  a firm  foundation,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  to  mix  aspic  in  the 
mayonnaise  used  for  the  filling.  But 
if  the  chartreuse  has  to  stand  long  in 
a warm  room,  it  is  safer  to  turn  it  out 
on  to  a mould  of  aspic  than  on  a 
border.  Any  plain  mould  does,  and  it 
should  be  a little  larger  than  the 
chartreuse,  and  the  depth  of  an  ordi- 
nary border.  If  served  as  an  entree,  a 
border  answers,  as  the  dish  is  soon  cut, 
and  probably  soon  consumed.  The 
garnish  must  be  set  with  aspic. 

Portable  Salad.— A very  good 
snack  for  travellers,  or  which  will  be 
found  useful  at  picnics  and  other  out- 
door gatherings,  is  thus  obtained 
Have  some  good-sized  rolls  made,  milk 
bread  or  any  other  with  a soft  crust 
—but  the  rolls  are  nicer  if  rasped. 
( See  the  chapter  on  Bread.)  Let  the 
bread  be  a couple  of  days  old,  then  cut 
tho  rolls  through  lengthwise,  and  scoop 
out  most  of  the  crumb  as  neatly  as 
possible.  Put  a layer  of  any  nice  fish 
on  each  side  next  the  bread ; follow 
either  of  the  recipes  for  fish  salads, 
or  use  potted  fish;  then  fill  the  centre 
with  a salad  that  will  blend  with  the 


fish.  Let  it  be  crisp,  and  dressed  last 
thing  before  putting  it  in  the  rolls. 
A salad  mayonnaise  can  be  used,  or 
quite  a plainly  dressed  one.  Close  the 
two  halves,  and  press  together,  then 
wrap  up,  and  when  the  meal  is  wanted 
cut  the  roll  in  slices  with  a sharp  knife. 
The  bread  can  be  buttered,  or  some 
mayonnaise  can  form  the  first  layer; 
all  sorts  of  variations  are  permissible, 
when  the  principle  is  understood. 
There  are  perhaps  few  nicer  salads 
of  this  kind  than  one  of  spiced  ox- 
smoked  salmon,  and  a mixture  of  let- 
tuce, cress,  and  cucumber.  Sardines 
and  herrings  furnish  other  piquant 
salads.  If  preferred,  use  small  rolls, 
and  allow  one  for  each  person.  A very 
nice  but  homely  salad  of  the  sort  is 
composed  of  a mixture  of  green  salad, 
grated  cheese,  or  cheese  paste,  and  some 
hard-boiled  eggs  ; or  the  latter  alone, 
with  the  cress  or  other  salad  material, 
will  give  a very  appreciable  morsel. 

Potted  Meats  of  all  sorts  can  be 
blended  with  salad,  and  used  in  this 
manner ; or  layers  of  sliced  sausages 
and  salad  will  be  satisfactory. 

Polish  Salad.  — There  are  a 
number  of  these  salads  which  will  be 
new  to  some ; a simply  made  and  very 
nice  one  is  composed  of  roast  meat, 
game,  or  poultry,  or  tho  three  mixed ; 
this  is  liberally  seasoned  with  mus- 
tard, chopped  chives,  salt  and  pepper  ; 
enough  oil  and  vinegar  in  equal  parts 
is  then  poux-ed  over  to  moisten  and  the 
whole  tossed  well  together.  For  a 
pound  of  meat  about  three  eggs  are 
required  ; these  are  boiled  for  three  or 
four  minutes  as  if  for  table ; the  soft 
yolks  are  then  blended  with  the  meat, 
&c.,  and  the  whites  are  cut  in  strips  or 
dice,  and  used  for  garnishing;  somo 
seasoned  lettuce  and  endive  with  any 
other  green  salad  is  then  put  round 
or  mixed  with  the  rest.  This  may  be 
recommended  to  those  with  whom  a 
salad  containing  hard  eggs  does  not 
agree.  Cost,  from  Is.  6d.  upwards. 

Potato  Salad.  — New  potatoes 
make  a good  salad.  Pick  out  the 
smallest,  and  serve  them  whole,  or 
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cut  larger  ones.  Boil  carefully  to 
prevent  breaking  if  whole  ones,  and 
season  with  parsley  or  chopped  onion, 
or  rub  the  howl  with  garlic.  Some 
slices  of  pickled  gherkin,  or  some 
olives  can  he  used  for  garnish ; or  the 
salad  served  plain.  An  oil  and  vine- 
gar dressing  is  generally  liked.  ( See 
Watercress.) 

Another  way. — While  the  potatoes 
are  warm  squeeze  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon  over  a pound.  When  cold 
add  oil,  with  a little  more  lemon  juice, 
and  a tahlespoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar 
to  four  of  oil.  Put  a few  sprigs  of 
chervil  about  the  salad,  also  some 
shredded  tarragon  leaves  if  handy. 

A dish  of  the  sort,  made  by  adding 
French  mustard,  in  addition  to  oil  and 
vinegar,  with  a dash  of  lime  juice,  and 
some  clear-chopped  pickles,  may  be 
recommended  to  those  who  like  piquant 
dishes.  Pickled  gherkins  should  be 
used  to  garnish,  and  some  chillies  or 
chopped  capsicums  sprinkled  on  tho 
salad.  Cost,  from  3d.  or  4d.  upwards, 
for  a dish  of  a pound  of  potatoes. 
Many  of  the  dressings  on  pages  701 
and  702  are  suitable  for  potatoes. 

Potato  and  Game  Salad. — 

This  is  a nice  salad  and  need  not  cost 
very  much.  Prepare  and  cook  some 
potatoes  in  olive,  or  other  pretty 
shapes.  Dress  them  while  warm  with 
a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence,  a little 
oil  and  vinegar,  and  salt  and  pepper, 
and  set  them  by.  For  a pound  of 
potatoes,  cut  up  half  a pound  of  cooked 
game  of  one  or  two  sorts,  and  season  it, 
then  mix  it  with  tomato  mayonnaise, 
page  735,  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish,  with  the  potatoes  round. 
Any  sort  of  cooked  livers  can  be 
sieved  and  sprinkled  over  the  potatoes, 
and  some  hard  egg  and  a few  strips  of 
pickled  gherkin  can  be  strewn  over  the 
game.  Minute  strips  of  filleted  anchovy 
may  also  be  introduced.  Morsels  of 
celery  are  sometimes  added ; stick  them 
in  amongst  the  potatoes,  or  tho  game. 
Cost,  uncertain. 

Potato  and  Truffle  Salad.— 

Boil  and  slice  some  potatoes,  and  boil 


an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  truffles  in 
white  wine  to  cover  them  ; these  are  to 
be  thinly  sliced,  after  remaining  in  tho 
wine  until  cold.  The  potatoes  should 
be  dressed  with  the  finest  oil,  and  a 
little  lemon  juice  and  French  vine- 
gar, with  a small  quantity  of  salt  and 
pepper.  Some  fillets  of  anchovy  that 
have  been  soaked  in  cream,  and  a tiny 
shalot  or  onion  chopped  and  pounded 
are  to  be  blended  with  them.  The  bowl 
should  be  filled  with  these  in  alternate 
layers,  the  top  layer  being  truffles ; on 
this  strew  stoned  olives,  more  fillets  of 
anchovy,  and,  if  approved,  some  tiny 
button  onions,  scalded,  and  boiled  in 
white  wine;  but  many  will  dispense 
with  this  addition.  The  salad  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  a short  time 
before  serving.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Prawn  Salad  a la  Dunbar. 

— Required : a tin  of  prawns,  aspic, 
mayonnaise,  anchovies,  salad,  garnish, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

Take  a pint  tin  of  prawns,  and  lay 
them  in  a shallow  tin  that  has  been 
coated  with  pale  aspic  and  allowed  to 
set.  Cover  them  with  a second  layer 
of  aspic,  and,  when  quite  firm,  cut  them 
out  neatly  that  each  may  be  entirely 
embedded  in  the  jelly.  A little  space 
must  be  left  between  in  arranging  them 
in  the  tin.  In  a second  tin  put  a mix- 
ture as  follows,  equal  in  depth  to  the 
prawns  in  jelly  : — Mix  a gill  of  mayon- 
naise with  two  boned  and  sieved  an- 
chovies, a little  cayenne,  and  a few 
sprigs  of  tarragon  and  chervil — both 
chopped  small.  Stir  in  just  enough 
aspic  to  set  this  (a  little  should  be 
tried)  ; if  the  tin  be  set  on  ice  it  will 
soon  be  firm.  This  is  to  be  cut  up  in 
the  same  shapes  as  the  prawns,  and  the 
two  piled  together  in  the  middle  of 
a dish.  * Put  a bed  of  plainly-dressed 
watercress  to  form  a border,  but  not  to 
touch  the  pile ; garnish  this  at  intervals 
with  prawns,  the  inner  part  of  some 
celery  in  two-inch  lengths,  some  tomato 
aspic  in  strips  or  dice,  and  the  yolks  of 
some  hard-boiled  eggs,  piped  over  with 
mayonnaise.  The  exact  arrangement 
of  the  garnish  is  a matter  of  taste,  but 
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there  should  he  a division  between  the 
prawns  and  tomato  aspic.  This  is 
a very  nice  salad,  and  comparatively 
inexpensive. 

Note. — A shrimp  salad  can  be  made 
in  this  way ; pink  shrimps  are  re- 
quired, and  they  should  be  put  in 
a double  layer  between  the  jelly,  and 
so  cut  out  that  each  block  contains 
four  shrimps  if  very  small  ones  are 
used. 

Quail  Salad.— This  is  an  epi- 
cure’s dish.  The  exact  proportions  of 
quail  to  salad  are  a matter  of  taste  and 
cost,  but  about  two  or  three  birds  will 
make  a nice  dish  with  the  materials 
given  below.  Put  on  a dish  first  a pile 
of  crisp  lettuce  shredded,  and  on  the  top 
lay  the  birds,  after  cutting  into  neat 
pieces.  Boned  birds,  cooked  and  left 
to  get  cold  before  cutting  them  are  the 
thing,  though  the  remains  of  a hot 
dish  may  be  used  thus.  Then  pour 
all  over  a good  mayonnaise  or  other 
dressing  (page  703),  and  place  a small 
lettuce  heart  in  the  middle.  Then 
surround  this  with  leaves  of  cress,  and 
slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs.  Round  the 
base  of  the  pile  place  a few  stoned 
olives,  fancy  shapes  of  beetroot,  bunches 
of  cress  and  more  eggs,  arranging 
the  colours  with  taste.  Other  birds 
may  be  thus  treated  with  success. 
Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Rabbit  Salad.— [See  recipes  for 

Chicken  Salad  and  Veal  Salad.) 

Rochelle  Salad.— A couple  of 
heads  of  celery  are  to  be  washed  and 
dried,  then  cut  iuto  inch  lengths  and 
put  in  a salad  bowl  with  the  chopped 
whites  of  three  hard  eggs.  Make  some 
Tart  a re  Sauce  as  directed  on  page  114, 
and  pour  over,  then  smooth  it  and 
garnish  the  salad.  Some  finely^cliopped 
truffles  may  be  sprinkled  over,  and  also 
the  sieved  yolk  of  one  of  the  oggs; 
these  inay  form  a pattern,  which  is 
very  effective.  A trellis  work  of  beet- 
root and  a little  more  truffle  can  be 
used  for  the  base,  and  the  yolks  of  the 
other  eggs  cut  through  and  put  at  the 
ends  and  sides  of  the  dish.  Any  sharp 


salad  sauce  does  in  place  of  Tartare. 

( See  Remoulade.)  Sometimes  the  sur- 
face is  left  plain  in  the  centre,  and  the 
base  only  garnished  with  the  materials 
named,  or  some  filleted  anchovies  or 
shreds  of  smoked  salmon. 

Salad  a la  Belgravia. — Re- 
quired : shrimps,  eggs,  salad,  dressing, 
sardines,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Take  a pint  of  freshly  - shelled 
shrimps,  make  a mound  of  them  ou 
a dish,  then  put  a ring  of  chopped  egg- 
whites  half  an  inch  wide ; next  a row 
of  capers,  then  a row  of  sieved  egg- 
yolk,  more  capers,  and  egg-white  again. 
Then  put  a few  bunches  of  cress  and 
shredded  lettuce  round,  with  eggs  as 
follows  in  between  them: — For  five 
eggs,  mix  together  in  a mortar  a boned  - 
sardine,  a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence, 
lemon  j uice,  a dust  of  coralline  pepper, 
and  a spot  of  carmine,  a tablespoonful 
each  of  mayonnaise  and  thick  cream, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  chopped  capers. 
Pound  these  to  a smooth  mass  with  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  which  should  be 
boiled  quite  hard  and  passed  through 
a sieve,  and  shaken  into  the  mixture. 
The  whites  of  the  eggs  are  to  be  cut 
even  to  make  them  stand,  then  filled 
with  this  mixture,  any  which  remains 
being  spread  on  tiny  diamond-shaped 
croutons,  and  dotted  about  the  green 
salad.  An  outer  ring  is  then  to 
be  formed  with  more  mayonnaise, 
sprinkled  with  lobster  coral  or  coralline 
pepper. 

This  is  a very  tasty  salad,  and  not 
expensive. 

Salad  a la  Chasseresse.— 

Required : game,  eggs,  salad,  garnish, 
dressing,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about- 
Is.  9d.,  exclusive  of  the  game. 

Take  any  nice  game,  one  kind,  or  a 
mixture  of  two  or  three ; it  should  bo 
nicely  cooked  and  cut  up  into  pieces  of 
a convenient  size  while  warm,  then  sea- 
soned with  a little  tarragon  vinegar, 
chilli  vinegar,  and  tomato  vinegar; 
about  equal  parts  of  each,  and  only 
enough  to  moisten.  Cover  and  set  by 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Then  arrange  a 
mixed  salad  on  a dish,  and  dress  it 
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with  No.  2 Resioulade,  the  flavour  of 
which  has  been  increased  by  the  vine- 
gars above  named.  The  pieces  of  game 
are  then  to  be  dipped  into  a little 
melted  jelly — tomato  for  choice ; or  a 
dash  of  red  currant,  with  a few  drops 
of  lemon  juice  will  serve.  Arrange 
them  in  strips  down  the  salad  from 
base  to  point,  with  strips  of  chopped 
egg-white,  garnished  with  filleted  an- 
chovies and  chopped  capers  in  between. 
Or  shreds  of  pickled  gherkins  can  take 
the  place  of  capers.  Form  an  outer 
border  of  tiny  tufts  of  cooked  cauli- 
flower and  lettuces  (the  hearts  of  the 
latter  may  be  whole);  then  pour  a little 
thick  mayonnaise  over,  and  garnish 
it  like  the  chopped  egg-whites  above 
named.  Sprinkle  the  hard  yolks  of  the 
eggs  about  the  salad  according  to  taste. 
About  a pound  of  game  should  be 
allowed  for  a good-sized  salad  for  six 
or  eight  people. 

Salad  a la  Financiere.— Re- 
quired : aspic,  cocks’  combs,  truffles, 
mushrooms,  foie  gras,  sauce,  tongue, 
sweetbread,  eggs,  mayonnaise,  and 
garnish.  Cost,  very  variable  ; but  this 
is  one  of  the  most  costly  of  salads. 

Take  a plain  oval  or  round  mould  of 
the  size  required,  and  line  it  with  aspic, 
then  put  a ring  of  cocks’  combs,  points 
down,  with  some  sliced  truffle  in  be- 
tween ; arrange  the  same  materials  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mould,  together  with 
some  cooked  button  mushrooms,  small 
pieces  of  foie  gras,  masked  with  brown 
chaudfroid  sauce,  and  pieces  of  tongue, 
shaped  like  the  cocks’  combs.  These 
should  be  arranged  artistically.  Set 
with  more  aspic,  then  fill  up  the  mould 
with  the  same  ingredients,  mixed  with 
cooked  sweetbread  in  cubes,  and  fancy 
shapes  cut  from  hard-boiled  white  of 
egg.  Pack  them  all  rather  loosely  in 
the  mould,  and  fill  up  with  jelly  ; set 
on  ice,  and  turn  out  when  firm  on  a 
dish  with  a border  of  salad ; this  may 
be  of  any  kind  preferred,  but  it  cannot 
be  too  rich,  and  is  preferably  masked 
with  mayonnaise.  The  garnish  should 
consist  of  aspic,  truffles,  and,  if  season- 
able, some  plovers’  eggs, 


Salad  k 1’Italienne.— Re- 
quired : beetroot,  eggs,  anchovies,  olives, 
green  salad,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  vari- 
able, there  being  no  defiuite  propor- 
tions of  the  materials. 

This  is  a dainty  salad.  Cut  somo 
thin  slices  of  beetroot  with  a crimped 
cutter  ; season  with  oil  and  vinegar  (a 
little  should  be  tarragon),  then  dust 
with  mignonette  pepper;  sprinkle  with 
the  chopped  whites  of  some  hard  eggs 
and  tiny  fillets  of  anchovies  that  have 
lain  for  a time  in  lemon  juice;  next 
put  a stoned  olive,  and  fill  the  vacant 
places  with  the  sieved  yolks  of  eggs, 
mixed  with  a little  mayonnaise  and 
put  in  from  a bag  and  pipe.  These 
look  nice  on  a dish-paper  round  a 
mound  of  green  salad ; one  of  the  little 
piles  should  be  served  to  each  person. 
In  place  of  anchovies  some  sardines  or 
lax  can  be  used.  These  may  bo 
put  on  separate  little  plates,  and 
garnished  with  chopped  aspic. 

Salad  a la  Knightley.  — Re- 
quired : aspic,  garnish,  sole,  eggs, 

mayonnaise,  as  below.  Cost,  exclusive 
of  sole,  about  3s.  Gd. 

A timbale  mould  is  required  for  this 
as  illustrated  below.  They  can  be  had 


Fic.  116.— Timbale  Mould. 


in  various  sizes  (a  pint  to  a pint  and  a 
half  capacity  is  a useful  size)  ; small 
moulds  of  the  same  shape  are  also  to  be 
had.  A large  mould  makes  a very 
handsomo  salad.  First  lino  the  mould 
with  pale  pink  aspic  as  thinly  as 
possible ; then  put  in  a pattern  some 
strips  of  hard  white  of  egg,  filleted 
anchovy,  shredded  olives  and  beetroot. 
A pretty  effect  is  obtained  by  arranging 
the  various  shreds  to  form  diamonds, 
with  capers  or  pea  shapes  of  olive  in 
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tho  middle ; pea  shapes  of  cooked  carrot 
are  also  suitable.  Set  the  garnish  with 
moro  aspic,  and  fill  up  the  mould  with 
the  following  mixture  : — Cut  up  some 
cooked  sole  into  squares,  and  to  each 
half-pint  add  four  hard-boiled  eggs, 
cut  similarly,  two  shredded  anchovies, 
a taldcspoonful  each  of  chopped  beet- 
root and  celery,  and  a.  good-sized 
tomato  in  thin  shreds.  Arrange  these 
lightly  in  the  mould,  and  pour  over 
some  plain  white  mayonnaise,  with 
half  a gill  of  strong  aspic  to  each  half- 
pint  ; finally,  put  a layer  of  aspic  over 
all  and  set  by  to  get  cold.  Turn  out 
on  a dish,  and  in  the  hollow  of  the 
mould  put  first  some  green  mayonnaise 
from  a bag  with  a fancy  pipe,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  lobster  coral ; next 
put  pink  mayonnaise  with  a garnish 
of  sieved  white  of  egg ; on  tho  top  put 
some  white  mayonnaise,  and  use  c’oral 
and  chopped  parsley  or  fennel  for 
garnish.  The  mould  should  bo  turned 
out  on  a bed  of  green  salad,  ornamented 
with  similar  materials  to  those  used 
next  the  lining  of  the  mould. 

For  a plainer  dish  the  garnish  hero 
may  be  omitted. 

Salad  a la  Kustelberg.— For 

this  some  salt  pork  is  wanted ; it  can 
be  in  the  form  of  brawn,  or  may  be 
just  boiled  and  cut  in  strips,  then 
mixed  with  any  cooked  vegetables,  or 
with  raw  salad,  or  the  two  together. 
The  dressing  is  made  as  follows  : — Take 
as  many  hard-boiled  eggs  as  are  re- 
quired, and  allow  for  every  one  a 
tablespoonful  of  olive  oil,  the  same  of 
claret,  and  half  as  much  light  wine, 
the  juice  of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  a 
good  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  a tea- 
spoonful of  dry  mustard,  a chopped 
shalot,  and  a bit  of  sharp  apple  the 
size  of  a walnut,  grated.  The  eggs 
and  oil  are  pounded  together  and  the 
rest  of  the  materials  stirred  in  by  de- 
grees. Cost,  variable,  tho  proportions 
being  a matter  of  taste. 

Salade  de  Legumes.  — Here 
are  a few  arrangements  of  cooked 
vegetables  as  served  in  Franco  without 
any  dressing ; tho  cruet  being  handed 


with  the  salad.  And  we  may  here  re- 
mark that  in  all  our  recipes  in  whieh 
this  method  of  serving  is  indicated, 
the  contents  of  the  cruet  must  be  un- 
derstood to  include  a supply  of  pure 
fresh  oil,  good  vinegar,  preferably 
both  plain  and  flavoured,  white  pepper, 
mignonette  pepper,  and  cayenne,  and 
a store  sauce  or  two ; and  it  is  desirable 
that  cut  lemons  or  lemon  juice  be 
handy,  as  so  many  prefer  that  to 
vinegar. 

No.  1. — Take  some  cooked  carrots 
and  turnips,  with  peas  or  French 
beans,  and  some  boiled  beetroot,  about 
four  or  five  ounces  of  each ; pile  the 
beetroot,  which  may  be  in  squares,  in 
the  middle  of  the  bowl  or  dish ; then 
put  the  turnips  and  carrots,  similarly 
cut,  in  small  heaps  round,  the  peas  or 
beans  dividing  them  ; the  latter  look 
pretty  in  diamond  shapes.  For  the 
mode  of  cooking  these,  see  page  698. 

No.  2. — Place  some  asparagus  heads 
in  the  centre,  and  the  stalks  cut  up,  and 
some  carrots  or  beetroot  in  alternate 
heaps  round  them.  This  is  a very  good 
dish.  In  either  of  the  above,  the  centre 
vegetable  may  be  sprinkled  with  fresh 
green  herbs,  one  sort,  or  mixed  with 
advantage. 

No.  3. — Put  a pile  of  cooked  celery 
in  the  centre,  and  round  it  very  small 
heaps  of  peas,  and  beetroot.  Or  arti- 
chokes or  turnips  may  be  used  in  the 
middle. 

No.  4. — This  is  an  elegant  salad. 
Let  there  be  a good  supply  of  aspara- 
gus stalks  for  the  middle;  on  the 
mound  so  made,  arrange  the  heads  as 
if  growing ; round  that  put  heaps  of 
carrots,  flageolets,  and  cauliflower 
sprigs  in  the  order  named. 

Mayonnaise  or  remoulado  can  be 
handed  with  these  dishes  if  more  ap- 
proved than  a simple  dressing.  Cost 
of  the  above  varies  with  the  season, 
&c. 

Salad  Mosaic.— This  is  an  easy 
form  of  salmagundi  (see  page  730). 
The  china  dishes  that  are  sold  in  fancy 
shapes  in  sets  are  very  handy  for  it. 
They  are  often  in  sets  of  five,  and 
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supposing  that  number  in  diamond  or 
loaf  or  other  pretty  shape,  proceed  as 
follows: — Take  the  largest  dish,  we  are 
assuming  white  ones,  set  in  it  the  next 
sized  dish  and  fill  the  space  round  it 
with  a beetroot  salad ; remove,  and  put 
in  the  next  sized  dish,  and  fill  round 
with  green  salad,  as  chopped  cucumber 
or  small  cress  and  mustard ; proceed 
thus  until  full,  the  next  colour  may  be 
yellow,  either  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  or  a 
i carrot  salad  ; then  put  green  again,  and 
fill  in  with  celeiy,  or  a little  mayon- 
naise with  some  chopped  whites  of 
| eggs. 

Salacl  d la  Ricardo.  — Ro- 

;i  quired : game,  stock,  wine,  aspic, 

t currant  jelly,  tomatoes,  salad,  and 
f adjuncts  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d., 
exclusive  of  game. 

This  is  a very  rich  and  good  salad, 
but  it  requires  especial  care  and  atten- 
tion to  details.  Take  some  stock  from 
game  bones  and  add  a seasoning  of 
sherry  and  mixed  herbs,  with  some 
mushroom  puree,  and  a dash  of  cun-ant 
jelly,  with  a little  glaze.  The  sauco 
must  bo  quite  thick ; some  “ furnet  of 
game  ” improves  it,  and  it  cannot  bo 
too  good.  To  a gill  of  this,  add  some 
cooked  pounded  grouse  and  pheasant  or 
partridge  to  form  a thick  mince  ; then 
with  it  fill  some  hard-boiled  eggs  from 
which  the  yolks  have  been  taken,  after 
cutting  them  through  lengthwise. 
Level  this,  and  cover  with  some  pink 
aspic  that  is  on  the  point  of  setting. 
In  the  centre  of  the  dish  pile  up  some 
small  pieces  of  game  free  from  bone, 
and  moisten  with  a little  fumet  of 
game  ; then  for  a pile  that  would  fill  a 
quart  measure  or  thereabouts,  kike  a 
gill  of  pure  tomato  pulp  from  cooked 
tomatoes,  and  add  to  it  a tablespoonful 
each  of  strong  game  stock  and  sherry  ; 
then  stir  in  the  same  measure  of  melted 
currant  jelly  and  lemon  juice  and  pour 
it  over  the  game.  Toss  it  that  each 
part  may  come  in  contact  with  the  sea- 
soning, and  cover  and  set  by  for  an 
hour  or  more.  When  ready  to  serve, 
spread  white  mayonnaise  over  the 
game  and  level  it ; round  tho  base 


put  a border  of  watercress  and  lay  tho 
eggs  round,  white  and  pink  side  alter- 
nately. Ornament  tho  centre  with  fil- 
leted anchovies  and  shredded  gherkin, 
and  put  an  iced  tomato  salad  round 
( see  page  735).  Ornament  this  with 
the  hard  yolks,  cut  through  and  placed 
flat  side  down. 

Salad  d la  Russe.—  There  are 
many  varieties  of  Russian  salads,  and 
for  the  following,  which  is  considered 
ono  of  tho  best,  the  precise  quantities 
of  the  ingredients  are  left  to  taste; 
they  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  no 
special  flavour  predominates.  There- 
fore only  experienced  salad  com- 
pounders should  venture  on  this. 
Take  some  partridge  or  other  game, 
also  fowl  or  young  duck  or  goose, 
salmon  or  other  rich  fish,  all  in  dice ; 
anchovies  in  thin  strips,  asparagus  tips 
or  peas,  or  French  beans  ; the  latter  in 
diamonds,  and  some  beetroot  in  fancy 
shapes ; chopped  shalots  and  capers, 
with  shrimps  or  caviare,  are  wanted; 
olives  are  indispensable.  Tho  season- 
ing consists  of  oil,  vinegar,  mustard, 
and  ordinary  pepper  and  cayenne. 
French  turnips  and  carrots,  cooked  so 
as  to  preserve  their  colour,  may  be 
added  to  the  above.  The  ingredients 
are  to  be  arranged  before  the  dressing 
goes  over,  and  there  should  be  three 
to  four  times  as  much  oil  as  vinegar-; 
the  latter  is  the  best  French.  Cost, 
variable. 

Salad  & la  Russe,  Moulded. 

— This  is  very  pretty,  and  much 
more  easily  made  than  the  above. 
The  vegekibles  are  cooked  carrots  and 
turnips  in  dice,  capers  in  halves, 
minute  sprigs  of  cauliflower,  aspara- 
gus tips,  shredded  olives  or  gherkins, 
green  or  white  haricots,  and  French 
beans  in  diamonds.  Take  a border 
mould,  and  line  it  as  thinly  as  possible 
with  pale  aspic ; put  tho  above  mate- 
rials in  layers  so  that  the  colours  con- 
trast well ; it  will  be  noticed  that  there 
are  more  green  vegetables  than  any 
other,  therefore  less  of  each  sort  wiil 
be  wanted.  Some  sort  of  fish  or 
poultry  or  game  may  be  mixed  in 
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with  advantage;  this  may  form  the 
centre  layer;  salmon  or  lobster,  or 
white  fish,  with  a few  chopped  shrimps 
or  prawns,  will  answer.  Turn  out,  and 
fill  the  centre  of  the  mould  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  materials  used  for  the 
interior,  first  tossing  them  in  mayon- 
naise until  well  coated.  Garnish  the 
surface  with  some  fancy  shapes  of 
beetroot,  olives,  capers,  chopped  aspic, 
and  some  pieces  of  fish ; if  these  are 
white,  dot  them  over  with  some 
mayonnaise  coloured  pink  or  green ; 
if  pink  fish,  use  plain  mayonnaise 
or  pale  aspic  to  decorate  it.  Although 
the  majority  of  these  materials  are 
comparatively  inexpensive,  the  dish  is 
very  inviting  both  to  palate  and  eye  if 
they  are  artistically  blended. 

Note. — If  cauliflower  cannot  be  had, 
use  some  tiny  heaps  of  chopped  white 
of  egg,  mixed  with  aspic  when  on  the 
point  of  setting;  and  failing  any  of 
the  green  vegetables,  some  cooked 
artichoke  bottoms,  cut  up  as  preferred, 
will  supply  the  deficiency.  Tinned 
green  peas  also  answer.  The  centre 
should  stand  up  higher  than  the 
border,  from  which  it  should  be 
divided  by  a ring  of  chopped  aspic. 
More  may  be  put  on  the  dish  at  the 
end  and  sides  if  a very  elaborate  salad 
is  desired.  Cost,  variable. 

Salads  for  serving  with 
Roast  Meats.  — The  custom  of 
sending  a salad  to  table  with  a joint, 
or  hot  meat  of  any  sort,  is  gaining 
ground  in  this  country,  though  it  is  far 
from  being  as  general  as  it  well  might 
be;  and  we  call  attention  to  it  as  a very 
wholesome  and  economical  custom.  In 
the  case  of  roast  birds,  such  salads  are 
frequently  used  for  garnishing  the 
dish ; with  meats  they  are  often  served 
apart,  and  the  plainer  they  are  the 
more  suitable ; many  would  prefer  a 
plain  watercress  salad  to  any  other, 
although  the  changes  may  be  rung  on 
all  sorts  of  green  stuff.  And  while  the 
dressing  should  be  nothing  more  than 
a hint  of  pepper  and  salt,  with  a dash 
of  oil  (vinegar  is  optional  and  will 
often  bo  voted  undesirable),  there 


shoidd  bo  a little  plate  or  dish  of 
fino  herbs,  called  by  the  French  the 
“ fourniturc.”  One  sort  only  may  bo 
used,  or  there  can  be  a mixture  of  tar- 
ragon and  chervil,  with  spring  onions 
and  mustard  and  cress,  the  latter  cut 
up  extremely  small.  Where  there  aro 
a good  number  of  guests,  the  fancy- 
shaped  dishes  with  two  or  three  divi- 
sions, answer  admirably  for  these 
salads ; and  if  two  or  three  of  them 
can  bo  dotted  about  the  table,  so  much 
the  better.  The  fruit  salads  are  gener- 
ally welcome  with  a roast.  (See 
Index.) 

Salads  Mayonnaise.— In  some 
of  our  recipes  for  cold  entrees  and  other 
dishes,  a salad  mayonnaise  is  referred 
to.  This  simply  means  a salad  of 
lettuce  or  other  raw  materials,  or  one 
of  cooked  vegetables,  either  one  kind 
or  a mixture,  served  in  a mayonnaise, 
the  whole  being  mixed  up  so  that  a 
stiff  mass  is  formed  that  can  be  put  in 
the  centre  of  a border  of  jelly,  &o. 
When  an  iced  salad  mayonnaise  is 
required,  the  dish  is  to  be  set  in  an  ice 
cave  for  a time.  In  some  instances  ■ 
the  salad  may  with  advantage  be 
formed  in  a pile,  and  the  mayonnaise 
spread  over,  then  garnished,  as  de- 
scribed in  one  of  our  recipes  for  lobster 
salad  mayonnaise,  page  719-  But 
generally  the  mixed  form  will  be  found 
more  useful.  All  vegetables  for  these 
must  be  most  thoroughly  drained  after  t 
cooking,  that  the  mayonnaise  may  not 
be  rendered  watery,  and  the  shapes  ■ 
may  bo  as  varied  as  possible.  When 
served  as  a separate  dish  (though  they 
are  quite  as  often  served  as  adjuncts  to 
meat,  poultry,  fisli,  &c.)  a garnish  round 
the  edge  is  desirable ; plain  green 
salad  is  often  preferred  to  anything - 
else,  but  aspic  jelly  is  sometimes  used. 

Salmagundi— A salmagundi  is 
a sort  of  mosaic  made  with  pickled 
herring,  cold  dressed  chicken,  salt 
beef,  radishes,  endive,  olives,  &c.,  all 
arranged  with  regnrd  to  contrast  m 
colour  as  well  as  flavour,  and  served 
with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt. 
Tho  following  is  a good  rccipo  for  d 
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salmagundi : — Taken  large  round  dish, 
place  in  the  centre  a hunch  of  fresh 
endive,  and  lay  round  it  strips  of 
herring  or  anchor}',  interspersed  with 
neat  slices  from  the  breast  of  a chicken. 
Put  round  these  a band  of  hard-boiled 
yolks  of  egg  chopped  small,  then  one 
of  green  salad,  then  slices  of  red  beef 
or  tongue,  then  the  white  of  the  egg, 
and  lastly  a garland  of  sprigs  of  water- 
cress. Insert  trimmed  olives,  green 
capers,  radishes,  &c.,  wherever  they 
will  be  most  effective.  (See  Saj.ad 
Mosaic.) 

Salmon  Salad. — Required  : sal- 
mon, salad,  seasoning,  garnish,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.,  on  an  average. 

For  one  of  the  plainest  and  cheapest 
sorts,  take  a tin  of  salmon  and  drain  it 
from  the  liquor;  add  a seasoning  of 
black  pepper,  chopped  parsley,  a few 
drops  of  anchovy  or  shrimp  essence,  a 
little  salt,  and  if  the  flavour  is  liked  a 
morsel  of  finely- chopped  onion.  Season 
with  lemon  juice  and  vinegar,  mixed; 
the  latter  may  be  plain  or  from  any 
clear  pickles.  Put  the  fish  in  flakes 
in  alternate  layers  with  a plainly 
dressed  salad  of  cress  or  lettuce.  Place 
a few  bits  of  fish  on  the  top  layer, 
which  should  be  green,  and,  if  shrimps 
are  plentiful,  add  a few,  as  they  im- 
prove the  appearance  considerably. 

Ordinary  boiled  fish,  or  a piece  that 
has  been  cooked  in  any  piquant  way, 
may  be  served  thus ; or  for  a better 
salad  use  some  cucumber  with  the  other 
green  meat,  and  garnish  with  beet- 
root. 

Tomatoes  are  also  a first-rate  addi- 
tion to  a salmon  salad.  They  can  be 
cut  in  dice  and  added  to  the  cress,  &c., 
or  may  be  used  for  garnishing.  To 
increase  the  piquancy,  and  probably 
the  wholcsomeness  of  these  dishes,  a 
small  quantity  of  pickled  cupers  or 
nasturtiums  or  gherkins  is  recom- 
mended. 

Note. — See  also  the  Plain  Salad 
Dressings  on  page  701. 

Salmon  Salad,  Superior. — 

Required : half  a pound  or  so  of  sal- 
mon, lettpeo,  cucumber,  salad  dressing, 


garnish,  and  other  adjuncts  as  below. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  dressing  and 
garnish,  about  2s.  fid.  to  3s. 

Take  some  nicely-boiled  salmon  and 
flake  it ; arrange  some  dressed  lettuce 
and  cucumber  at  the  bottom  of  th« 
bowl,  or  a deep  dish,  and  after  season- 
ing them  add  thp  fish,  either  in  a pile 
in  the  centre,  with  the  green  as  a bor- 
der, or  all  over  the  top;  then  coat  it 
with  mayonnaise,  or  any  of  the  rich 
salad  dressings  given  in  this  chapter. 
Many  kinds  of  garnish  are  suitable — 
the  best  are  lobster  coral,  or  prawns, 
or  shrimps ; filleted  and  shredded 
anchovies;  capers,  chopped  tarragon, 
or  some  like  parsley;  sliced  pickled 
gherkins  ; and,  for  the  very  best  salads, 
stoned  olives,  and  beetroot  in  fancy 
shapes  or  shreds.  All  these  ingredients 
are  not  required  for  one  dish,  but  are 
only  suggestive,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  arrange  them  with  due  regard 
to  colour,  and  to  study  the  tastes  of 
those  who  are  to  partake  of  the  dish. 
Smoked  salmon  is  considered  to  make 
one  of  the  best  of  all  fish  salads,  but 
some  prefer  a small  proportion  only  of 
the  smoked  fish  with  the  plain  kind. 
The  mixture  also  lessens  the  expense 
very  considerably. 

(Sec  also  Salmon  Mayonnaise,  and 
Salmon  in  Jelly,  under  Fish.) 

Salmon  Salad  Mayonnaise. 

— Required  : salmon,  lettuces,  mayon- 
naise, seasoning,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  fid.,  for  a dish 
from  a pound  of  fish,  on  an  average. 

After  boiling  the  fish  let  it  get  quite 
cold,  then  flake  it  into  neat  and  uni- 
form pieces ; season  these  singly  with 
a mixture  of  French  vinegar,  oil, 
pepper  and  salt ; then  mako  a pile  by 
putting  the  salmon  in  a bowl  or  dish, 
alternately  with  some  nicely  prepared 
lettuces ; they  can  be  broken,  or  coarsely 
or  finely  shredded,  as  preferred.  Over 
every  layer  some  mayonnaise  sauce 
is  to  be  spread ; then  when  all  the 
materials  are  used  the  top,  which 
should  be  a good  layer  of  sauce,  can  be 
ornamented  as  directed  for  Salmon 
Mayonnaise  in  tho  chapter  on  JrisH. 
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The  garnish  will,  howevor,  depond  upon 
circumstances.  (See  Lohsteii  Salads.) 
There  should  ho  a good  proportion  of 
salmon  to  lcltuco  in  this  dish ; two 
pounds  of  lish  will  make  a large  one, 
and  a pound  of  lish  witli  a couplo  or 
three  French  lettuces  makes  a fair- 
sized salad.  The  colder  this  is  served 
the  nicer  it  is;  both  the  sauco  and 
fish  are  improved  by  setting  on  ice  a 
short  time  before  the  ingredients  are 
amalgamated. 

Sardine  Salad. — Required:  sar- 
dines, white  fish,  seasoning,  lettuce, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Put  in  a basin  the  yolks  of  three 
hard-boiled  eggs,  add  three  boneless 
sardines,  and  pound  together  with  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  the  same 
of  French  vinegar,  a little  nutmeg  and 
white  pepper,  and  a dust  of  coralline 
pepper.  Put  about  half  a pound  of 
any  cooked  white  fish  at  the  bottom  of 
the  salad  bowl ; it  should  be  flaked, 
and  seasoned  with  salt  and  popper,  and 
a little  oil  and  vinegar.  Over  the  fish 
put  four  sardines  in  halves,  then  a 
sprinkling  of  chopped  pickled  gherkins 
or  capers,  then  the  dressing ; coat  the 
latter  with  another  egg  yolk,  sieved, 
put  a ring  of  cut-up  lettuce  round  the 
edge,  season  it  like  the  fish,  then  put  a 
few  dice-shaped  bits  of  lemon  on  the 
lettuce,  and  serve. 

Sardine  Salad  E>emoulade. 

• — Required : two  small  French  lettuces, 
three  hard-boiled  eggs,  a handful  of 
watercress  and  endive,  a small  cucum- 
ber, half-a-dozen  boneless  sardines, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  sardino  paste  ; 
dressing  as  below.  Cost,  Is.  lOd.  to  2s. 

Shred  the  lettuce  and  endive,  and 
dress  them  with  a little  oil  and  vinegar, 
a dust  of  mignonette  pepper,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Slice  the  cucumber,  and 
add  half  to  the  abovo,  then  toss  them 
together  and  put  in  a deep  dish.  Put 
the  sardine  paste  in  a basin  and  blend 
this  with  a gill  or  so  of  Remouladf. 
No.  1.  Add  a few  chopped  capers  and 
pour  over  the  ingredients  in  a bowl. 
Take  two  forks  and  toss  again.  Put 
the  rest  of  the  cucumber  in  a ring 


round  the  base,  and  the  sliced  eggs  next. 
The  sardines  are  to  go  on  the  top; 
thoy  should  be  cut  in  strips  and  placed 
transversely.  The  cress  may  either  be 
mixed  in  the  foundation  or  put  about 
the  dish  to  garnish ; it  looks  nice  out- 
side the  cucumber  with  a slice  of  egg 
here  and  there.  There  aro  any  num- 
ber of  methods  of  arrangement,  and 
the  compound  will  be  found  a very 
agreeable  one. 

Note. — The  sardines  preserved  in 
tomato  sauce  can  also  bo  used  in 
salads. 

Sausage  Salad.  — Almost  any 
sort  of  cooked  sausages  can  be  used  in 
salads.  Smoked  ones,  such  as  Frank- 
fort, are  very  good.  Fish  sausages 
are  also  tasty.  They  are  generally 
sliced,  and  used  for  ornamenting  the 
salad,  but  they  can  be  cut  up  and 
incorporated  just  as  cold  moat  is.  The 
German  sausage  that  is  sold  at  about 
cightpence  per  pound  is  good  for  the 
purpose ; it  gives  piquancy  to  a salad 
made  from  cold  vegetables.  Tho  dress-  ■ I 
ing  should  contain  a little  mustard. 

Savoury  Potato  Salad.— Re- 
quired : potatoes,  seasoning,  onion,  j 

radishes,  cress,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost, . I 
about  6d.  to  7d. 

This  is  recommended  to  those  whose  > 
experience  of  vegetable  salads  may  i|  , 
have  evoked  the  term  “ insipid.”  Boil  i| 
some  young  potatoes — -kidney  are  best  | ' 
— and  cut  them  in  dice ; put  them  in  :l 
a salad  bowl  that  has  been  rubbed  with 
garlic,  with  a sprinkling  of  grated 
radishes  between  the  layers,  also  a I 
little  chopped  onion,  and  a dash  of  I 
mustard  and  cress.  When  the  mate-  | 
rials  are  used  up,  supposing  a pound  1 
of  potatoes,  take  a teaspoonful  of  ! J 
chopped  parsley,  the  same  of  pickled  ' 
gherkin,  in  shreds,  and  mix  them  in : I i 
then  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  < 
add  as  much  oil  as  will  moisten,  and 
enough  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  to  give  f 
piquancy;  toss  well  but  lightly  (the  | 
potatoes  are  messy-looking  if  broken), 
and  serve. 

Another  way. — This  is  an  excellent 
salad  at  a nominal  cost.  Prepare  th( 
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potatoes  as  above,  and  dress  with  oil 
and  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
few  drops  of  esscnco  of  anchovies.  To 
a pound  of  potatoes,  add  a tcaspoonful 
each  of  chopped  spring  onions  and 
thinly-sliced  radishes,  and  a couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  any  cooked  fish 
of  a piquant  sold;  or  plain  white  fish, 
if  cooked  in  a little  vinegar,  or  with 
some  sharp  sauce  will  answer  very 
well.  Pickled  mackerel  is  very  good 
so  used,  so  is  pickled  salmon,  and  half 
the  quantity  may  be  made  to  do  and 
will  flavour  the  dish.  If  left  to  stand 
for  a short  time  before  serving,  cover 
the  dish. 

Note. — Use  either  of  the  dressings 
on  page  701  for  variety. 

Smoked  Salmon  Salad.  — 

Smoked  salmon  is  so  delicious  in  itself 
that  it  needs  but  little  to  convert  it 
into  a most  enjoyable  salad.  It  may 
be  sliced  thinly,  and  mixed  in  a sakul 
mayonnaise ; or  placed  round  the  base 
of  a mound  of  plainly-dressed  green 
salad  of  any  sort;  cucumber  or  cress 
will  be  found  as  good  as  any.  As  a 
garnish  for  white-fish  salads,  smoked 
salmon  is  excellent,  and  may  be  used 
in  any  of  the  recipes  in  which  “ lax  ” 
is  mentioned.  Salads  in  little  cases, 
served  one  to  each  person,  may  be 
made  by  putting  alternate  layers  of 
the  sliced  salmon  and  any  green  salad, 
with  a little  mayonnaise  on  the  top ; 
this  should  be  sprinkled  over  with  a 
little  more  salmon  chopped  up ; or 
with  capers  or  small  cress,  or  shredded 
gherkins.  These  are  improved  by 
icing.  (See  Iced  Salads.)  Cost,  un- 
certain ; always  an  expensive  dish. 

Sole  and  Lax  Salad  in  a 
Border.— Required : aspic  jelly,  sole, 
lax,  parsley,  a fish  mixture  as  below, 
sauce,  garnish,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost, 
i varies  with  the  cost  of  sole  and  the 
garnish. 

Take  a mould  as  shown,  or  one  as 
1 much  like  it  as  possible;  line  it  with 
j pale  aspic;  then  take  some  fillets  of 
( sole  that  have  been  cooked  and  pressed ; 
I any  method  of  cooking  may  be  adopted 
so  that  the  fish  is  kept  white,  but 


steaming  in  a little  lemon  juice  between 
two  plates  over  boiling  water  may 
be  especially  recommended.  Cut  the 
fillets  in  pieces  that  will  just  fit  the 
projections  of  the  mould,  and  press 
them  in  firmly,  setting  them  in  their 
places  with  a little  more  aspic.  Be- 
fore putting  them  in  they  should  be 
sprinkled,  half  with  lax,  and  half 
with  chopped  parsley,  then  arranged 
alternately.  The  mould  is  then  to  bo 
filled  up  with  a ragout  made  as  below. 


Fia.  117.— Sunk  Top  Fluted  Border  Mould. 

Take  the  trimmings  of  the  fish,  and  a 
little  lax,  a cooked  mushroom  or  two, 
chopped,  a shredded  gherkin  or  a few 
capers,  a spoonful  or  two  of  good 
sauce,  such  as  bechamel,  and  enough 
aspic  jelly  to  set  it.  The  mixture 
should  be  stirred  on  ice  until  it  begins 
to  thicken,  and  only  as  little  aspic  as 
will  suffice  is  to  be  put  in.  The  pre- 
cise quantities  of  the  various  ingredients 
arc  a matter  of  taste ; the  result  should 
be,  after  seasoning,  a pleasantly-fla- 
voured preparation,  without  any  single 
ingredient  predominating.  The  mould 
should  be  set  on  ice  and  turned  out 
when  firm.  The  sunk  top  may  be 
filled  in  with  chopped  aspic,  and,  if 
liked,  some  salmon  quenelles  on  the 
top ; or  the  latter  only  can  be  put  on  a 
row  of  green  salad ; or  some  coloured 
mayonnaise  can  be  put  in  from  a bag 
and  pipe.  The  centre  hollow  is  to  be 
filled  with  a green  salad  (peas  with 
mayonnaise  will  be  found  as  good  as 
any),  or  a mixture  of  lettuce  and  cress 
with  mayonnaise  is  suitable.  If  there 
is  a sufficient  quantity  of  lax  at  hand, 
a few  pieces  should  be  put  about  the 
salad. 

Spanish  Onion  Salad.— Onions 
that  have  been  baked  will  make  a 
nicer  salad  than  foiled  ones,  but  either 
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may  bo  used.  When  cold,  divide  them, 
simply  pulling-  them  apart  in  their 
natural  divisions ; then  season  with 
oil  and  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper;  or 
use  any  dressing  preferred.  Some 
herbal  vinegar  improves  the  salad. 
This  is  a plain  and  cheap  salad,  but 
a very  tasty  one.  Cost,  about  5d.,  for 
a dish  of  a pound. 

Another  way. — Cook  the  onions  as 
preferred ; divide  and  cut  into  strips ; 
add  about  their  measure  of  tomatoes, 
similarly  cut,  and  a good  sprinkling 
of  finely-chopped  parsley;  season  as 
above,  or  serve  a mild  remoulade 
dressing  (page  702)  with  it. 

Spring  Salad.  — One  of  the 

simplest,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
liked,  is  composed  of  cress  and  lettuce, 
with  radishes  and  spring  onions;  the 
latter  are  generally  whole,  but  they 
can  be  cut  up,  and  the  dish  arranged 
according  to  taste.  This  salad  is  often 
seasoned  upon  the  plate,  but  it  may 
be  dressed  like  lettuce  and  watercress. 
The  lettuce  should  be  broken  up  with 
the  fingers  ; the  sprigs  of  cress,  with 
mustard,  if  liked,  being  mixed  amongst 
it ; the  radishes  and  onions  are  then  to 
be  sliced  thinly,  and  the  whole  lightly 
tossed  with  the  oil,  &c.  Tarragon, 
chervil,  and  other  small  salad  herbs 
can  be  put  in,  or  either  of  the  ordinary 
flavoured  vinegars  used  in  the  dressing; 
tarragon,  cucumber,  herbal,  and  others, 
are  suitable.  Either  of  the  salad  dress- 
ings on  page  701  may  go  to  table  with 
an  undressed  salad  of  this  sort.  Beet- 
root, in  thin  shreds,  may  be  mixed  in 
it ; hard  eggs  are  also  used  in  slices  or 
dice  as  a wreath  round  the  salad. 

Stuffed  Onion  Salad.— Take 
some  cooked  onions,  and  let  them  be 
as  even  in  size  as  possible  ; for  medium 
ones,  allow  half  a hard-boiled  egg  for 
each.  Cut  the  eggs  up  in  dice,  and 
moisten  them  with  any  thick  salad 
dressing,  so  that  it  is  piquant.  Take 
the  centres  from  the  onions,  and  fill  up 
with  the  eggs ; place  each  onion  cn  a 
round  slice  of  beetroot,  and  pour  a 
little  more  of  the  dressing  over  ; then 
put  a little  pile  of  chopped  beetroot  or 


cucumber  on  the  top  of  each.  Arrange 
them  round  a dish,  and  fill  up  with  a 
green  salad,  or  a mixed  one,  the  onion 
cores  being  used  up  in  it.  This  may 
be  plainly  dressed,  or  mixed  with  the 
same  compound  used  for  the  onions ; 
or  a dressing  may  be  handed  with  it. 
Here  is  another  tasty  way  of  serving. 
Take  some  cheese ; cut  it  up  if  moist, 
or  grate  it  if  dry  ; use  it  for  the  interior 
of  the  onions  instead  of  the  eggs  ; any 
dressing  may  be  employed  to  moisten 
it,  but  one  containing  cream  is  to  be 
recommended.  Plainly-dressed  water- 
cress, with  morsels  of  celery  stuck  in 
amongst  it,  goes  well  with  this. 

Succotash  Salad.— One  of  the 

best  ways  of  using  succotash  (see  page 
656)  as  a salad  is  to  mix  a tin  of 
it,  after  draining,  with  some  vegetables, 
such  as  onions,  beetroot,  and  celery ; 
let  them  all  be  cooked ; the  proportions 
are  a matter  of  taste.  A remoulade 
dressing  can  be  used,  or  one  of  oil  and 
vinegar,  well  flavoured  with  herbs,  and 
rather  more  than  the  usual  allowance 
of  pepper.  Succotash  is  sometimes 
served  alone,  with  some  raw,  green 
salad  as  a garnish ; but  to  most  people 
we  think  it  will  be  better  liked  as 
above  described.  A squeeze  of  lemon 
juice  over  it,  before  the  dressing,  is  an 
improvement.  Thyme  is  a herb  that 
goes  well  with  it ; to  a pint  tin,  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
a fourth  as  much  thyme  may  be  added ; 
this  seasoning  is  very  nice  to  a mixture 
of  potatoes  and  succotash,  with  a small 
proportion  of  onions  and  beetroot. 
Cost,  from  Is.  Gd.  upwards,  on  an 
average. 

Swedish  Salad.— Take  a pickled 
herring,  remove  the  akin  and  bones, 
cut  the  flesh  into  dice,  and  mix  with 
it  its  bulk  in  cold-dressed  beef,  boiled 
potatoes,  and  sour  juicy  apples,  all  cut 
up  small.  Add  four  anchovies,  pre- 
viously soaked  in  milk  or  water  for 
a short  time,  freed  from  skin  and 
bone,  and  torn  into  flakes,  a table- 
spoonful  of  well  - drained  capers,  a 
tablespoonful  of  pickled  gherkins 
chopped  small,  a tablespoonful  of 
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i chopped  tarragon  leaves,  two  table- 
i spoonfuls  of  chopped  chervil,  and 
, twenty  stoned  olives.  Mix  these  in- 
: gredients  lightly,  add  some  salad 
dressing  of  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and 
; salt,,  and  season  the  preparation  rather 
highly.  If  liked,  the  anchovies  may 
he  omitted,  and  a dozen  or  more  of 
!i  freshly  - opened  oysters  may  be  laid 
upon  the  mixture. 

Tomato  Mayonnaise.  — This 
is  very  useful  for  salads  either  in  place 
of  ordinary  mayonnaise,  or  for  garnish- 
ing it,  just  according  to  the  kind  of 
salad  under  treatment.  To  make  it, 
take  half  a pint  of  thick  white  mayon- 
naise, and  add  a teaspoon  ful  or  more 
of  tomato  vinegar;  this  gives  both 
flavour  and  colour  ; add  a tablespoon- 
ful of  pure  tomato  pulp,  and  a few 
drops  of  colouring  to  bring  it  to  the 
shade  of  a ripe  tomato.  If  for  mask- 
ing, or  to  be  used  for  the  garnishing  of 
a salad  already  masked,  this  is  com- 
plete ; but  if  for  a dressing  only,  it  can 
be  made  a trifle  thinner,  about  the 
consistence  of  good  cream,  then  it  be- 
comes Tomato  Mayonnaise  Sauce.  To 
thin  it,  a little  more  of  the  same  vine- 
gar may  be  used,  or  plain  or  flavoured 
vinegar  of  any  kind;  or  if  acid  enough, 
some  cream  can  be  stirred  in.  Many 
variations  of  this  are  exceedingly 
pleasant  with  an  endless  number 
of  salads. 

Tomato  Salad.  — The  ways  of 
making  tomato  salad  are  many,  and 
most  of  them  are  good.  For  the 
simplest,  take  some  ripe  red  tomatoes  ; 
do  not  attempt  a salad  with  the  half- 
ripe,  pinkish-white  foreign  ones,  or  it 
will  be  a failure.  Then  slice  or  quar- 
ter them  ; the  removal  of  the  pips  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  cores,  though  they  are  often 
taken  out,  but  the  less  the  fruit  is  -cut 
the  better  is  the  juice  retained.  They 
want  but  scant  dressing ; a little  oil  is 
to  be  sprinkled  about  them,  and  then 
the  vinegar ; some  like  equal  parts,  but 
two  or  three  times  as  much  oil  as  vine- 
gar is  often  used ; a few  drops  of  onion 
or  tarragon  vinegar  can  be  added,  then 


finish  off  with  salt  and  mignonette 
pepper.  A pinch  of  white  sugar  is, 
we  think,  an  improvement  ( see  remarks 
on  page  704).  Cost,  about  Is.  for  a 
dish  of  a pound. 

Another  , way. — Add  some  chopped 
chives  or  spring  onions,  or  a morsel  of 
mustard  and  cress  ; a grated  radish  or 
two  may  also  be  put  in.  Some  chopped 
celery  gives  a pleasant  crispness  that 
is  appreciated  by  many.  Celery,  or 
Spanish  onions,  cooked,  are  mixed  with 
tomatoes,  and  form  a very  wholesome 
salad.  Whichever  is  used  should  be 
kept  as  nice  a colour  as  possible. 

Another  way. — Dress  some  tomatoes 
in  either  of  the  ways  given  above,  and 
prepare  a plain  potato  salad  (page  724) ; 
put  the  potatoes  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish,  and  the  tomatoes  round,  or 
place  them  in  alternate  rings.  This  is 
wholesome  and  cheap. 

Tomato  Salad,  Rich.  — The 

fruit  is  to  be  cut  up  in  sections,  or 
dice,  or  slices ; the  core  removed,  and 
a good  dressing  used ; mayonnaise  or 
either  of  the  dressings  containing 
cream.  Chopped  tarragon  should  be 
added.  This  can  be  put  round  a let- 
tuce heart,  or  the  best  part  of  a head  of 
endive,  or  a mound  of  cress  will  serve; 
any  of  the  garnishes  used  for  mixed 
salads  mayonnaise  can  be  employed  for 
elaborate  disbes.  A reference  to  the 
cold  dishes  of  tomato  under  Dressed 
Vegetables  will  suggest  other  modes 
of  serving-  and  ornamentation.  By 
mixing  in  small  pieces  of  game  or 
poultry,  and  serving  the  salad  in  paper 
or  china  cases,  very  dainty  dishes  may 
be  made  at  no  great  cost.  Tomato 
salad  is  very  good  iced,  and  should  be 
so  prepared  for  serving  with  Salad  a 
la  Ricardo.  (See  page  729.) 

Note. — Never  cut  up  the  tomatoes 
until  w-anted,  or  the  juice  runs  out, 
leaving  only  the  framework,  and  the 
dish  becomes  messy-looking,  and  suf- 
fers in  flavour.  Over-ripe  tomatoes 
are  almost  as  bad  as  unripe  ones  for 
salad-making. 

Tongue  and  Ham  Salad.— 

The  first  of  these  modes  is  intended 
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for  tlio  utilisation  of  fragments.  Sup- 
posing a few  ounces  of  tlio  two  meats 
combined ; make  a mince,  and  blend 
with  a lettuco  or  other  green  salad,  re- 
serving a strip  or  two  of  the  meat,  if 
possible,  for  garnish.  Let  the  dressing 
he  of  a sharp  sort,  say  Rkmoulades, 
then  pile  all  up,  and  lay  the  slices 
round  with  some  pickled  gherkins  or 
cucumber,  or;  sliced  eggs  in  between. 
Cost,  about  9d.  to  Is. 

Another  way. — If  the  remains  of  a 
piece  of  ham  are  at  hand,  a small 
tongue  or  two  can  be  boiled;  lambs’  or 
sheep’s  or  calves’  are  all  nice;  then  cut 
the  tongue  in  slices,  and  place  it  to- 
gether in  its  original  shape;  let  this 
form  the  centre  ; coat  with  aspic,  and 
sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley,  or  any- 
thing green,  as  capers,  &c.;  mix  the 
cut-up  ham  with  some  lettuce  and  cress 
salad,  and  use  a cream  or  any  other 
dressing  preferred  ; put  this  round  the 
tongue,  and  garnish  with  radishes  or 
eggs,  and,  if  liked,  with  aspic.  A very 
tasty  and  inexpensive  dish  can  be  had 
by  the  judicious  blending  of  these 
materials. 

Another  way. — Pour  a thick  dressing 
over  the  tongue  instead  of  the  aspic, 
and  garnish  with  a plainly-dressed 
salad,  with  here  and  there  a dot  of 
bright  colour  as  garnish. 

Trout  Salad.  — Fried  trout  are 
generally  used  for  this.  They  should 
be  left  on  blotting-paper  until  cold; 
better  still  put  them  between  two 
sheets  of  it.  They  may  be  divided  as 
desired  for  a large  dish,  but  they  are 
sometimes  served  whole  in  the  centre, 
with  a thick  salad  dressing  such  as 
remoulade  poured  over,  and  lettuce 
hearts  put  round ; these  are  sprinkled 
with  cress,  chervil,  or  other  small  salad 
herbs,  or  chives  are  cut  up  and  put 
about  the  dish.  Large  lettuces  are 
quartered,  and  may  be  mixed  with 
hard  eggs  and  filleted  anchovies.  A 
very  simplo  dressing  is  liked  by  some; 
the  contents  of  the  cruet  supplying  all 
that  is  necessary.  Cost,  variable. 

Tunny  Fish  Salad.— (See  page 
137.)  Put  any  plainly-dressed  green 


salad  on  a dish — cucumber  is  excel- 
lent; then  arrange  the  sliced  fish 
about  it,  or  dress  the  two  together, 
and  pile  in  alternate  layers.  The  finest 
oil  should  be  used  for  the  fish,  together 
with  pepper  and  lemon  juice,  or  French 
vinegar;  common  vinegar  will  spoil  it. 
A salad  with  a rich  dressing  is  some- 
times served  with  tunny  fish  ; but  it  is 
so  rich  that  a plain  salad  is  more  gener- 
ally agreeable;  in  some  cases  a dish  of 
lettuce  or  cress  is  served,  minus  dress- 
ing, the  fish  only  being  treated  as  above 
described. 

Turbot  Salad.— (See  the  recipe 
for  Turbot  in  Mayonnaise,  page 
201.)  For  a good  salad  prepare  the 
fish  by  filleting,  and  cooking  in  any  of 
the  ways  given  for  Sole  ; and  if  liked, 
stamp  out  pieces  with  a round  or  an 
oval  cutter,  then  garnish  them  with 
mayonnaise,  and  any  adjuncts  referred 
to  in  the  above  recipe.  They  can  then  be 
placed  round  a bed  of  salad  ; or  may  be 
put  into  a border  of  aspic  ns  directed 
for  Sole  and  Lax  Salad.  A very 
good  salad  is  made  from  cooked  turbot, 
flaked,  and  mixed  with  mayonnaise  or 
remoulade,  or  any  nice  thick  salad 
dressing,  then  piling  it  in  the  centre  of 
a salad. 

Veal  Salad  . — The  salad  may  be 
plain  or  rich,  but  in  either  case  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  moisten  the  meat  with  a 
little  vinegar  or  lemon  j nice,  and  leave 
it  for  awhile,  before  preparing  the 
salad,  especially  if  the  meat  has  been 
boiled  ; but  braised  veal  makes  the 
best  of  all  salads ; next  to  it  comes 
roast  meat,  preferably  stuffed.  For 
an  inexpensive  dish,  take  half  a pound 
or  rather  more  of  meat,  in  even  slices, 
and  free  it  from  gristle,  then  cut  it  in 
dice,  and  mix  it  with  any  nice  green 
salad  that  may  be  in  season,  a few 
chopped  capers  being  stirred  in ; toss 
lightly,  and  dress  with  any  nice  thick 
dressing ; a remoulade  is  very  good. 
Put  in  a pile,  and  garnish  with  slices 
of  lemon,  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d.,  on  an  average. 

Veal  Salad,  Superior.— Take 
a pound  or  nearly  of  meat  for  a good 
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sized  dish,  and  cut  it  in  dice  or  strips 
as  liked.  After  the  treatment  above 
recommended,  mix  the  meat  with 
either  of  the  good  cream  dressings  on 
page  703,  or  with  mayonnaise  ; then 
pile  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and 
put  round  it  a plainly- dressed  green 
salad,  or  a mixed  one.  Use  eggs  and 
lemon,  with  a few  blocks  of  beetroot 
and  aspic  jelly  for  garnish  ; or  the 
latter  can  ho  dispensed  with.  Or  a 
mayonnaise  of  cooked  vegetables  and 
the  meat  may  he  amalgamated,  if  pre- 
ferred. Little  forcemeat  halls  with  the 
other  ingredients  named,  and  miniature 
veal  sausages,  are  suitable  forms  of 
garnish  for  this  salad.  Eithor  may, 
however,  be  dispensed  with  if  the  meat 
has  been  stuffed.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
arrangement. 

Vinaigrette  of  Cold  Meat.— 

This  is  a kind  of  salad  that  is  often 
made  from  cold  boiled  beef,  and  it  is 
very  good  eating ; any  of  the  spiced  or 
smoked  meats  may  also  be  mixed  in  the 
salad.  Take  a pound  or  so  of  meat,  and 
slice  it  neatly  and  thinly  ; put  it  on  a 
dish  with  cold  potatoes  in  slices,  eggs 
treated  similarly,  beetroot,  and  cucum- 
ber, also  minced  onions  or  shalots.  For 
a more  economical  dish,  make  a bed  of 
cold  beans,  haricot  or  broad;  the  latter 
must  be  young  to  he  worth  eating. 
Arrange  the  materials  nicely  and  send 
to  table  with  the  sauce  in  a boat  (see 
page  115).  Or  the  dish  can  be  served 
with  no  other  accompaniment  than  the 
contents  of  the  cruet.  The  latter  is 
common  in  Fiance,  but  there  is  in  ad- 
dition a little  plate,  or  more  than  one, 
of  herbs,  such  as  tarragon,  &c.,  then 
each  seasons  the  vinaigrette  to  suit  his 
palate.  Fish  may  he  similarly  served. 
Cost,  variable. 

Watercress  Salad.— Thero  are 
those  who  hold  that  watercress  when 
dished  alone  wants  no  dressing,  and 
should  be  served  with  no  other  adjunct 
than  salt.  But  for  others,  a little 
chopped  chive  or  shalot  is  appre- 
ciated. Chervil  and  tarragon  can  also 


be  added,  and  a very  good  salad  is  to  be 
had  by  substituting  flavoured  vinegar 
for  plain ; tarragon  is  as  good  as  any. 
In  many  recipes  watercress  salad 
as  garnish  is  referred  to,  and  it  should 
be  prepared  by  just  sprinkling  the 
cress  with  oil  first,  then  with  French 
vinegar,  and  a small  quantity  of 
mignonette  pepper  and  salt ; the  oil 
used  is  so  littlo  as  only  to  brighten 
up  the  leaves ; there  must  be  none  to 
run  off. 

For  a nice-looking  dish  to  serve  with 
cold  meats,  pile  up  some  watercress, 
and  put  round  the  base  some  celery  in 
strips,  with  a dash  of  grated  horse- 
radish if  the  meat  be  beef;  omit  this  if 
for  mutton,  and  uso  a little  mint  sauce 
for  dressing  the  cress. 

Watercress  and  Cucuniber 
Salad.  — Simply  prepare  the  two 
materials  as  directed  under  the  sepa- 
rate recipes,  and  put  the  cress  lightly 
in  the  middle  of  the  dish  ; the  cucum- 
ber should  be  cut  in  thin  slices  with 
a cutter,  and  put  in  a wreath  round  it, 
then  sprinkled  with  some  shreds  of 
tomato  or  beetroot. 

Watercress  and  Pickle 
Salad,  with  Eggs.  — This  is  a 
famous  salad  to  eke  out  a small  supply 
of  meat,  and  is  a very  enjoyablo  one. 
Take  some  seasoned  cress,  and  put  in 
a border  round  a dish,  regulating  the 
quantity  by  the  number  of  eaters ; 
then  cut  into  quarters  as  many  hard 
eggs  as  there  are  guests,  and  put 
them  in  the  centre  on  a bed  of  any 
vegetable  salad  that  may  he  convenient 
or  approved;  one  of  potato  is  often 
liked.  The  eggs  should  stand  well 
above  the  cress.  Then  cut  up  some 
pickles,  of  the  sweet  variety,  that  will 
contrast  well  in  colour,  or  use  them 
whole  if  small;  lay  them  outside  the 
border  of  cress,  and  servo.  If  liked, 
the  meat  can  be  cut  in  thin  slices  and 
put  under  the  eggs,  a few  of  the  nicest 
pieces  being  kept  to  garnish  the  cress  ; 
the  dish  then  becomes  a “ salad  of 
cold  meat  with  eggs  and  pickles.” 
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GENERAL  HINTS  ON  PASTRY. 

To  ensure  a batch  of  pastry  turning  out  light  and  digestible,  certain 
principles  must  be  borne  in  mind.  These  principles  apply  more  or  less  to 
all  sorts  of  pastry,  both  plain  and  rich.  And  we  advise  the  novice  to  read 
them  over  before  commencing  operations.  The  first  thing  is  the  choice  of 
good  and  suitable  materials. 

Flour. — This  is  of  primary  importance.  It  may  be  a good  household, 

such  as  "would  do  for  bread  ; or  a kind  called  “ pastry  flour,”  sold  by 
most  grocers  and  confectioners;  or  the  finest  Vienna,  or  a mixture  of  the 
latter  with  good  English,  commonly  called  “ Anglo-Austrian.”  Then 
there  are  many  sorts  of  so-called  “ self-raising”  flours,  which  are  mixtures- 
of  flour  and  certain  chemicals  that  help  to  make  the  pastry  light ; in  other 
words,  a mixture  of  flour  and  baking-powder.  In  making  choice  of  these, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  kind  of  pastry  required.  For  the  plain  sorts, 
the  first-named  flour,  when  mixed  with  baking-powder,  answers  very 
well;  but  for  good  pastry,  one  of  the  others  should  be  used.  A very 
favourite  blend  with  many  is  composed  of  a fine  English,  called  “ biscuit,” 
and  Vienna,  in  equal  parts.  The  terms  “biscuit  flour’  and  "pastry 
flour”  are.  applied  sometimes  to  the  same  article,  which  is  a very  fine,, 
white,  and  dry  flour. 

Dryness  is  essential  whatever  the  kind,  and  to  ensure  freedom  from 
lumpiness,  and  the  exclusion  of  any  foreign  substance  that  may  happen  to 
get  into  it,  flour  for  pastry  should  always  be  passed  through  a fine  sieve. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  flour  used  in  a clamp  or  lumpy  condition 
will  result  in  failure.  If,  owing  to  any  accident,  it  has  become  damp,  it 
should  be  set  in  a warm  place  before  sieving,  but  should  be  left  to  get 

cold  before  the  fat  is  put  in.  . , , ., 

Fat. — Butter,  margarine,  lard,  dripping,  clarified  tat,  and  suet  are  tne 
kinds  of  fat  in  common  use;  vegetarians  find  a substitute  for  all  in 
vegetable  oil  or  fat,  except  those  who  employ  butter.  For  the  very  best 
pastry,  butter,  and  that  of  good  quality,  is  needed.  It  need  not  ot  neces- 
sity be  English  fresh,  but  it  must  be  neither  salt  nor  strong.  Hie 
slightest  suspicion  of  rank  taste  before  baking  is  intensified  when  sub- 
iectecl  to  heat,  and  this  sort  of  fat  will  produce  pastry  as  nauseous  as 
it  is  unwholesome.  Butter  that  is  too  salt  for  the  purpose  (and  this  may 
readily  be  determined  if  any  little  globules  of  salt  are  visible  on  ho 
surface),  must  always  be  washed  in  cold  water  renewed  a few  times,  and 
dried  by  pressing  it  in  a doth ; the  pressing  ,s  » boost  alm« i regwref 
even  when  fresh  butter  is  used,  to  free  it  from  moisture.  In  hot  meatier 
it  is  a good  plan  to  set  it  over  ice  for  a time  to  get  film , it  is  no  use 
attempt  pastry  with  oily  butter. 
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Margarine  of  the  very  best  kind  answers  excellently  for  short  paste, 
but  does  not  do  well  for' the  flaky  kinds.  It  appears  to  be  denser  than 
ordinary  butter,  and  the  paste  does  not  rise  so  well.  There  are  many 
butters  that  may  be  classed  between  English  fresh  and  margarine,  that 
are  very  good  for  rich  pastry. 

Lard  may  be  used  alone  or  with  butter  for  short  or  puff  paste,  but  it 
must  be  pure,  not  a watery  article.  (See  pages  7 and  9.) 

Clarified  fat  and  nice  sweet  dripping  are  very  good  for  plain  family 
dishes;  indeed  for  flaky  pastry  of  a fairly  good  quality,  these  are  always 
to  bo  preferred  to  inferior  lard. 

Suet  is  more  adapted  for  use  in  boiled  pastry  of  the  roly-poly,  or  meat 
pudding  type,  but  it  is  used  by  many  for  baked  pastry  when  a substantial 
dish  is  needed.  Those  who  cannot  digest  suet  in  other  forms  are,  how- 
ever, advised  not  to  employ  it  for  baked  dishes.  Among  the  recipes  are 
some  of  the  most  wholesome  varieties  of  suet  pastes;  but  a baked  one, 
however  carefully  made,  will  not  suit  everybody. 

Eggs  are  often  used  in  pastry.  The  yolk  gives  richness  and  shortness, 
and  is  generally  added  to  rich  and  medium  short  pastes ; but  the  addition 
of  either  the  wliite  or  yolk  is  not  generally  agreed  to  bo  advantageous  so 
far  as  puff  pastes  are  concerned.  While  some  argue  that  the  yolk  is 
essential  to  give  smoothness  and  tenacity,  others  prefer  the  white,  and 
some  use  neither  the  ono  nor  the  other.  This  is  a matter  that  can  readily 
be  settled  individually,  but  we  may  say  that  one  of  the  best  workmen  we 
ever  knew,  and  whose  pastry  was  uniformly  good,  always  used  the  yolk 
only,  and  from  experience  we  recommend  it. 

Baking-powder. — This  is  not  necessary  when  plenty  of  fat  is  employed ; 
but  it  is  very  useful  for  giving  lightness  to  a plain  paste.  When  baking- 
powder  is  bought  it  should  be  in  tins  only,  never  in  paper  packets,  which 
are  worthless.  Some  powders  sold  are  of  little  use,  because  enough  of  the 
“rising”  materials  are  not  used  in  proportion,  or  because  the  soda  is 
greatly  in  excess,  that  article  being  much  cheaper  than  the  acids.  Powders 
are  sold  under  various  names,  but  vary  little  in  composition.  So-called 
egg-powder  has  nothing  in  common  with  eggs  except  the  colour,  and  Avhcu 
it  is  desired  to  give  a rich  appearance  to  cakes  at  small  cost,  sufficient 
turmeric  can  be  added  to  give  the  baking-powder  a rich  yellow  tint.  In 
using  baking-poAvder,  it  should  be  sifted  with  the  flour.  In  this  Avay 
freedom  from  lumps  is  ensured.  All  articles  for  which  baking-poAA'der  is 
used  should  be  put  into  the  o\ren  without  delay.  The  moment  moisture  is 
added  the  effervescence  begins,  and  should  this  cease  before  the  article  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  the  poAA'der  might  as  aa'cII  liaA'e  been  left 
out.  When  anything  raised  by  means  of  poAvder  leaves  a strong  taste 
m the  mouth,  and  the  articles  are  strong  in  smell  and  strcaky-looking,  the 
chances  are  that  there  is  an  excess  of  soda  in  the  powder.  If  a sour  taste 
folloAvs  the  consumption,  and  the  tongue  is  dry,  alum  is  probably  an 
ingredient,  and  the  poAArder  should  be  condemned.  Carbonate  of  ammonia, 
in  small  quantity,  blended  with  other  materials  as  aa*o  haAre  giA'on  it,  assists 
rising  very  greatly,  but'  used  in  excess  to  puff  up  cakes,  &c.,  it  smells  and 
tastes  very  unpleasantly,  and  dryness  quickly  folloAvs,  the  pastry  being 
only  eatable  while  fresh. 
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become  brown  enough,  before  it  is  sufficiently  cooked,  a sheet  of  slightly 
wetted  or  greased  paper  should  be  twisted  or  laid  over  it.  A tray  of  .salt 
is  used  by  some  for  putting  under  a pie,  should  the  oven  bo  too  fierce. 
Meat  or  fish,  or  any  other  edibles  that  generate  steam  and  give  forth 
much  odour,  should  never  be  baked  with  pastry  when  it  can  be  avoided ; 
sometimes  it  is  not  convenient  to  give  up  the  entire  oven  to  pastry,  though 
much  can  be  done  by  management  and  forethought.  When  baked  in  an 
atmosphere  of  steam,  pastry  of  the  richer  varieties  has  not  a chance  of 
perfecting  itself ; to  rise  from  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  raw  state,  to 
five  or  six  times  that  height,  it  must  be  baked  alone. 

To  test  the  heat  of  the  oven  a little  dry  flour  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
shelf  or  baking  tin  ; should  it  turn  brown  at  once,  the  oven  is  too  quick 
even  for  small  goods  ; a pale  straw  colour  is  indicative  of  the  right  heat 
for  pies  and  solid  pastry  generally  ; while  for  small  things  the  tint  should 
be  a trifle  deeper.  Should  the  flour  not  turn  colour  at  all  for  the  firstr 
minute,  the  articles  must  be  put  by  for  a time,  as  the  oven  is  too  slow'  for 
anything  in  the  pastry  line.  Those  who  have  had  experience  can  judge  of 
the  right  heat  by  putting  the  hand  in  for  a second.  Another  test  to  which 
we  give  the  preference  is  to  put  a scrap  of  the  paste  itself  into  the  oven; 
this  is  a more  practical  test  than  some  others.  If  the  paste  rises  quickly, 
and  browns  only,  slightly,  the  oven  is  about  right.  These  tests,  however, 
should  be  regarded  only  as  very  rough-and-ready  ones,  for  the  thermometer  I 
is  the  only  reliable  guide.  (See  Stoves,  in  Kitchen  Utensils,  near  the  j 
end  of  the  book.) 

To  know  when  pastry  is  done  appears  to  trouble  some  beginners,  | 
though  it  is  really  very  simple.  The  time  when  one  is  most  likely  to  be 
misled  is  in  the  case  of  a pie  or  anything  else  becoming  prematurely 
brown,  as  of  course  the  surface  of  the  pastry  appears  to  be  baked.  When  i 
any  doubt  exists,  the  point  of  a steel  skewer  or  small  knife  should  he 
inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  crust;  if  it  can  be  withdrawn  clean,  it  is  | 
done;  should  soft  particles  stick  to  it,  it  is  not  baked  enough.  This  - 
method  of  testing  should  not  be  commonly  resorted  to,  only  until  experience 
has  been  gained. 

There  is  a very  pronounced  odour  which  is  inseparable  from  woM-  | 
cooked  crust,  and  which  is  readily  detected  after  a few  bakings.  There  is,  I 
in  fact,  as  much  difference  between  raw  and  cooked  pie  crust,  as  between  l 
dough  and  bread.  We  advise  all  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  1; 
making  and  baking  the  plain  sorts  before  attempting  the  richer  ones ; and 
we  further  advise  those  whose  ovens  are  of  the  too  familiar  erratic  1: 
description,  to  give  puff  paste  a wide  berth  so  far  as  its  home  concoction  j 
is  concerned.  If 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  pastry  has  been  brought  to  a fairly 
successful  issue  with  regard  to  the  making  and  the  baking;  there  is  yet 
left  a way  of  damaging,  if  not  of  actually  spoiling  if.  That  is,  to  take  it 
straight  from  the  oven  to  the  pantry  or  cellar;  and  this  is  often  done  j 
from  want  of  thought.  The  change  in  temperature  is  too  sudden,  and  (lie 
pastry  will  be  far  less  light  than  if  left  in  the  place  it  is  baked  in  fora  i 
time  before  removal.  In  the  summer  a pie  is  often  made  one  day  tor 
consumption  the  next,  and  this  hint  is  worth  remembering.  Acting  on  f 
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the  same  principle,  pastry  should  never  be  stored  in  a cold,  damp  place. 
Take  for  instance  .a  batch  of  mince  pies  ; these,  if  made  with  a rich  short 
■crust,  will  be  good  in  a week’s  time  if  kept  in  a moderately  warm  place, 
say  the  top  of  the  kitchen  cupboard.  Try  this,  and  put  one  of  tho 
.same  batch  in  the  cellar  for  the  same  time,  and  note  the  difference.  Only 
short  paste  keeps  well  in  any  place.  Rich  flaky  paste  is  only  nice  while 
. fresh,  especially  the  small  sorts ; it  is  also  the  least  wholesome,  and  is  not 
suitable  for  everyday  family  consumption.  Those  with  whom  ordinary 
pastry  disagrees  may  like  to  make  trial  of  the  malted  kind  given  on 
page  749. 
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Ho.  1.  Plain  Short  Paste. 

| —Required : four  ounces  of  lard  or 
dripping,  a pound  of  flour,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder,  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  some  cold  water.  Cost,  about  4d. 
per  pound. 

Mix  the  dry  materials,  and  rub  the 
fat  in  until  the  whole  looks  like  bread- 
crumbs ; then  add  the  water,  about  a 
gill  at  first.  The  paste  should  be  stiff. 
It  may  take  half  as  much  again  in  cold 
weather,  and  it  is  the  right  consistence 
when  it  can  be  rolled  easily  on  the 
board  without  sticking.  This  wants 
neither  kneading  nor  folding,  and  is 
ready  after  once  rolling.  By  adding 
more  baking-powder  the  paste  is 
lightened,  but  will  the  sooner  get  dry. 
The  fats  may  be  mixed  if  more  con- 
venient, and  nice  bacon  fat  can  go  in 
for  a savoury  dish. 

Ho.  2.  Medium  Short  Paste. 

— Required : flour,  powder,  and  water 
as  above,  and  six  or  seven  ounces  of 
lard,  or  half  margarine,  makes  it  very 
nice.  Cost,  about  5d.  per  pound. 

Ho.  3.  Medium  Short  Paste 
for  Sweet  Dishes.  — Required  : 

J“)ur  ounces  of  lard,  the  same  of  butter 
r margarine,  a pound  of  flour,  half  a 
iaspoonful  of  baking-powder,  a pinch 
1 salt,  cold  water,  a teaspoonful  of 
astor  sugar,  and  tho  same  of  lemon 
nice.  Cost,  about  fid.  per  pound,  or 
lore  if  butter  is  used. 

Make  this  as  above,  remembering 
hat  with  sugar  a little  less  water  is 
wanted,  and  that  careful  handling  is 


essential.  This  is  a very  useful  paste 
for  everyday  sweet  dishes,  such  as 
tarts  and  fruit  pies. 

Ho.  4.  Good  Short  Paste.— 

The  materials  for  this  are  the  same  as 
the  above,  with  the  addition  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  It  is  a good  paste  for 
cheese-cakes  and  small  sweets  gener- 
ally. It  is  equally  good  for  savouries 
by  omitting  the  sugar. 

Ho.  5.  Rich  Short  Paste. — 

Required  : a pound  of  flour,  half  or  all 
Vienna,  ten  ounces  of  butter,  or  half 
lard,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a teaspoonful 
of  lemon  juice,  and  some  water.  This 
is  a good  paste  for  small  savouries,  as 
croustades,  &c.  Cost,  about  7d.  or  8d. 
per  pound. 

After  the  fat  is  rubbed  in,  the  egg 
and  a very  little  water  should  bo  added 
with  the  lemon  juice,  and  the  whole 
lightly  mixed.  Roll  thinly,  and  handle 
as  little  as  possible,  lifting  the  pin  now 
and  then  to  prevent  the  paste  getting 
hot.  Take  it  from  the  board  with 
care,  or  it  will  break. 

Ho.  6.  Very  Rich  Short 
Paste. — The  materials  ax-e  the  same 
as  in  the  last  recipe,  except  that  the 
butter  is  increased  to  twelve  ounces. 
Very  little  water  is  wanted,  and  the 
paste  should  be  pale  and  quite  crisp 
when  baked ; with  care  it  is  excellent. 
Short  paste  should  not  be  made  richer 
than  this.  Cost,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

Ho.  7.  Cream  Short  Paste. 

— This  is  more  often  met  with  in  the 
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country  than  the  town.  It  is  very  nice, 
and  may  he  used  for  finger,  and  all 
other  hinds  of  small  pastry.  Required : 
for  a crust  of  medium  richness,  a 
pound  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and 
enough  cream  to  make  the  paste  the 
right  consistence.  Sugar  is  not  ad- 
visable, and  an  egg  is  not  required. 
The  butter  is  sometimes  increased,  then 
less  cream  is  wanted;  or  the  butter 
may  be  reduced  to  two  ounces.  This 
is  made  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
short  paste,  and  must  be  kept  very 
cool.  Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

No.  8.  Plain  Flaky  Paste. 

—Required : six  ounces  of  lard,  or 
properly-clai-ifiedfat  (page  6),  a pound 
of  flour,  a little  salt,  half  a teaspoonful 
of  baking-powder,  and  cold  water ; a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice  will  improve 
this.  Cost,  about  5d.  per  pound. 

Rub  a fourth  of  the  fat  into  the 
flour,  as  if  for  short  crust,  then  mix 
with  the  water,  and  roll  out  in  a long 
sheet.  Keep  the  edges  straight.  Take 
half  the  remaining  fat,  and  put  it  over 
two-thirds  of  the  paste  (from  the  point 
of  a knife,  or  a spoon  handle  is  safer, 
as  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut 
through  the  paste)  ; then  bring  the  un- 
spreacl  part  over  half  the  rest,  and  fold 
the  other  portion  over  that.  In  this 
way  the  fat  is  evenly  distributed. 
Now  turn  it  half  round,  thus  bringing 
the  end  that  was  farthest  away  to  the 
side.  Flour  very  lightly,  both  over 
and  under,  and  roll  again  into  a long 
sheet.  Repeat  this  folding  and  rolling, 
then  put  the  paste  by  to  cool  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  rest  of  the 
fat  should  then  be  put  on  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  folding  and  rolling 
repeated.  The  paste  is  then  ready  for 
use.  In  hot  weather  a sprinkling  of 
flour  over  the  fat  as  it  is  spread  is  a 
help,  as  it  prevents  the  oozing  through 
and  greasing  of  the  board,  which  is  so 
troublesome.  A quicker  way  of  making 
this  is  to  complete  the  rolling  and 
folding  without  the  cooling,  and  for  a 
plain  dish  in  cold  weather  this  answers 
very  well. 


No.  9.  Good  Flaky  Paste. — 

Required : four  ounces  each  of  lard 
and  butter,  a pound  of  flour,  the  juice 
of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  a pinch  of 
salt,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  some 
water.  Cost,  about  Cd.  per  pound. 

Rub  in  a fourth  of  the  butter,  and 
mix  to  a paste  with  the  egg  and  water. 
See  that  this  is  the  same  consistence 
as  the  fats,  and  blend  them  well  before 
commencing  to  spread  them,  otherwise 
the  paste  will  look  streaky.  Put  the 
fat  on  in  three  layers,  and  fold  and 
roll  once  between  each,  letting  the 
paste  cool  for  ten  minutes.  After  all 
the  fat  is  in,  roll  and  fold  twice,  then 
cool  before  rolling  out  for  use.  In 
putting  the  fat  on  leave  a margin  at 
the  edges,  that  it  may  not  break 
through.  This  is  a very  useful  paste. 

Note. — AVhen  the  trouble  of  blend- 
ing the  fats  is  objected  to,  one  sort 
may  be  used. 

No.  10.  Rough  Puff  Paste. 

— The  materials  for  this  are  the  same 
as  the  preceding  recipe,  or,  for  a better 
crust,  the  fat  may  be  increased  to  ten 
or  twelve  ounces.  Cost,  from  6d.  to 
8d.  per  pound. 

The  flour  and  salt  should  be  put  on 
the  board,  and  the  fat  broken  into  it 
in  pieces  the  size  of  a walnut.  Some 
use  a knife,  and  chop  the  fat  into  the 
flour.  Hollow  the  centre,  and  put  in 
the  yolk  of  egg,  and  a little  water  and 
lemon  juice,  add  as  much  more  water 
as  is  required,  very  gradually,  and 
work  the  mass  lightly  into  a ball ; it 
should  be  rather  stiff,  as  the  fat  will 
soften  it  when  the  rolling  begins- 
Cool  it  for  a short  time,  then  press  it 
a little  on  the  board  to  shape  it  before 
rolling.  Roll  into  a thin  sheet,  and 
then  fold  in  three,  and  roll  again ; put 
by  to  cool,  and  then  fold  and  roll 
twice  more.  Cool  again,  and  repeat, 
then  roll  out  for  use. 

Another  way.  — This  is  simplei. 
Supposing  ten  ounces  of  fat  to  be  used, 
have  two  ounces  of  lard  and  eight  ot 
butter,  or  two  of  butter  and  eight  ot 
lard.  Rub  the  two  ounces  of  either 
sort  into  the  flour,  and  then  put  the 
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rest  in  in  large  pieces,  as  directed 
above.  Add  no  sugar  to  crusts  of  this 
sort,  as  with  so  much  rolling  it  is  apt 
to  get  sticky. 

Note. — After  the  fats  have  been 
blended,  it  is  very  necessary  that  they 
be  put  to  cool  before  putting  into  the 
flour,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  mix  them 
together  some  time  beforehand.  To 
save  trouble,  ono  fat  only  may  be 
used,  but  the  mixture  makes  a nicer 
paste  of  this  sort. 

No.  11.  Puff  Paste,  Simple 
and  Economical. — This  is  recom- 
mended as  a substitute  for  the  more 
troublesome  varieties  of  puff  paste,  and 
for  many  purposes  it  answers  as  well 
as  the  richer  sorts.  Required  : a pound 
of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
butter  or  lard,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  cold  water  and  lemon 
jui.ee.  Cost,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

Mix  the  dry  materials  with  the  egg 
yolk  and  water  to  a smooth  paste, 
which  should  be  elastic  when  worked 
on  the  board — it  should  not  stick  to 
the  hand  or  the  board.  About  a gill 
and  a half  of  water  may  be  wanted. 
Flour  the  board  and  pin,  and  roll  the 
paste  out,  taking  care  that  the  edges 
are  even.  Roll  all  the  time  with  a 
forward  motion,  never  from  side  to 
side.  The  width  is  immaterial,  so  that 
it  is  much  less  than  the  length.  Then 
put  the  fat  on  all  over  in  pieces ; do 
not  spread  it,  the  rolling  will  do  that. 
Leave  an  inch  of  the  paste  clear  all 
round.  Then  fold  the  paste  over  an 
inch  or  two,  and  next  proceed  to  roll 
it  up,  precisely  the  same  as  if  making 
a roll  pudding.  It  is  then  to  bo 
slightly  flattened,  and  turned  round, 
then  rolled  and  folded  again,  and  put 
by  to  cool.  It  should  be  treated  in 
this  way  again,  and  again  cooled,  and 
Ifinally  be  rolled  out  for  use.  Or  two 
jmore  rollings  may  be  given  with 
ladvantage.  In  cold  weather  five 
Iminutes  cooling  will  do,  but  in  summer 
lit  should  havo  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
IBy  brushing  over  with  lemon  juice 
■after  each  roll  this  is  improved,  as  it 
flllakes  better.  It  may  be  baked  at 
I x« 


once,  or  rest  for  a few  hours  in  a cold 
place.  A hot  oven  is  essential,  and 
the  last  rolling  must  be  particularly 
even. 

Ho.  12.  Puff  Paste,  or 
Feuilletage. — This  paste,  which  is 
considered  superior  to  other  sorts  in 
appearance,  is  too  rich  for  many,  and 
is,  as  a rule,  only  required  when  pastry 
is  to  be  eaten  in  small  quantities.  Re- 
x quired  : a pound  of  butter,  the  same 
weight  of  flour,  either  pastry  flour  or 
a mixture  of  that  with  Hungarian,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  cold 
water,  and  a lemon,  or  half  a large 
one.  Cost,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound,  on 
an  average. 

Wash  and  squeeze  the  butter  in  a 
cloth  to  free  it  from  moisture,  and  see 
that  the  consistence  of  it  is  right ; for 
if  too  soft  it  will  break  through  in  the 
rolling.  ( See  page  738  for  remarks  on 
this  point,  and  on  ^he  cooling  of  the 
butter.)  It  is  useless  to  start  upon  puff 
paste  until  the  butter  is  cool  and  firm 
enough.  See  that  the  flour  is  dry ; 
sift  it  on  to  the  slab  or  board,  and 
make  a hollow  in  the  centre.  Put  in 
a pinch  of  salt,  the  egg,  and  about  a 
gill  of  water  at  first,  adding  more  if 
required.  It  may  take  another  half 
gill,  or  more  than  that  in  cold  weather. 
The  point  is  to  put  it  in  gradually.  A 
knife  may  be  used  for  the  mixing, 
though  some  prefer  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  as  the  consistence  of  the  paste 
is  more  readily  determined.  Many  say 
that  a knife  is  misleading,  and  there 
is  danger  of  making  the  paste  too  soft, 
and  there  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in 
this.  The  paste  should  be  clear  and 
smooth,  and  be  free  from  stickiness 
when  worked  on  the  board  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Should  it  adhere  to 
the  hand,  or  the  board,  it  is  too  soft ; 
and  if  it  can  only  be  worked  with 
difficulty,  it  is  rather  too  stiff,  and  in 
such  a case  it  may  be  wrapped  in  a 
cloth  that  has  been  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  and  put  by  for  a short  time,  the 
treatment  being  repeated  should  it 
seem  necessary.  Have  the  butter 
ready,  then  lay  the  paste  on  the  board, 
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Plain. — Required  : a pound  of  flour, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  lard,  an  ounce 
of  butter,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  some  hot  water ; a gill  will  bo 
about  right  unless  the  fat  is  very  hard, 
then  a little'  more  will  be  wanted  ; or, 
with  soft  fat,  a trifle  less.  Dripping 
may  he  used  for  this. 

Rub  the  butter  in  the  flour,  with  the 
salt,  and  boil  the  lard  and  water,  then 
pour  into  the  centre  of  the  flour,  and 
work  to  a stiff  paste  with  a knife ; a 
pinch  of  pepper  is,  we  think,  a decided 
improvement,  though  the  addition  is 
not  common.  Remember  that  if  this 
is  soft  it  will  not  keep  its  shape.  It 
is  best  to  use  the  minimum  quantity 
of  water  first  in  these  pastes,  adding  a 
little  more  of  the  same  heat  if  required. 

Medium. — Make  as  above,  but  in- 
crease the  fat  to  seven  or  eight 
ounces;  it  may  be  all  lard  or  a mix- 
ture of  that  and  butter  in  equal  parts. 
Decrease  the  water  a little  (about  the 
sixth  of  a pint  will  be  sufficient) ; but 
the  quality  of  the  flour  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  in  all  other  pastes. 

Rich. — Take  four  ounces  of  butter 
and  six  ounces  of  lard  to  a pound  of 
flour — very  little  water  will  be  wanted. 
In  this  and  the  one  that  precedes  it 
all  the  fat  may  be  boiled,  or  a fourth 
or  so  be  rubbed  in  as  in  the  first 
recipe  ; there  is  a difference  of  opinion 
as  to  which  is  the  better  way,  but  by 
rubbing  a little  in  dry,  it  is  generally 
considered  that  the  crust  eats  shorter. 
This  is  as.  rich  as  raised  paste  can  be 
made  with  certainty  of  success,  and 
only  the  experienced  should  try  it. 

French  Paste—  This  is  very  nice, 
and  not  difficult  to  make.  Firmness 
is  very  necessary  ; to  be  a success  it 
should  be  so  stiff  as  to  give  some  little 
trouble  in  the  rolling ; that  is,  if  it 
can  be  rolled  easily  and  quickly,  it 
will  be  too  soft  to  bake  properly,  and 
will  be  no  more  than  an  ordinary  short 
paste.  The  proportions  vary  to  suit 
different  dishes ; from  four  to  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  butter  may  be  used  to 
each  pound  of  flour,  no  lard;  six  ounces 
make  a nice  medium  paste. 

Rub  the  butter  and  flour  together 


like  short  paste,  add  half  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  or 
if  half  a pound  of  butter  be  used,  add 
a second ; the  eggs  increase  as  the  ! 
butter  does,  as  a rule.  Then  put  in  ' 
icy-cold  water,  little  by  little,  until 
the  paste  is  formed,  and  roil  out  with 
only  as  little  flour  as  will  prevent 
stickiness.  Make  in  a cold  place  and 
keep  cold  until  ready  for  baking.  This 
cannot  be  handled  too  little.  For  small 
raised  pics  this  is  excellent. 

No.  17.  Cold  Water  Paste. 

—This  is  used  for  cases  for  pies,  and  is 
not  intended  to  be  eaten.  (See  Raised 
Pies.)  Required:  a couple  of  pounds 
of  flour  for  a good-sized  pie,  two 
ounces  of  fat  of  any  sort,  and  some 
cold  water. 

Rub  the  fat  into  the  flour,  and  add 
water  to  make  a very  stiff  paste.  * 
Then  knead  it  into  shape  on  the  board, 
or  use  it  in  a mould.  The  yolk  of  an 
egg  is  used  by  some  in  addition  to  the 
fat,  as,  although  the  paste  is  not  eaten, 
something  must  be  put  in  to  give 
pliability  ; but  an  egg  is  not  necessary. 

Paste  for  Venison. — This  is  simply  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  water  made  stiff 
enough  to  roll  out.  It  is  given  sepa- 
rately to  distinguish  it  from  the 
preceding. 

No.  18.  Luting  Paste.— This 
is  used  for  fastening  the  covers  of  jars 
containing  potted  meats,  and  lids  of 
baking  jars;  this  is  done  by  means 
of  a band  of  paper  spread  with  the 
paste;  it  also  answers  for  fastening 
garnishes  on  a dish,  and  for  joining 
rings  of  pastry  together  when  building 
them  into  shape,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. When  necessary,  add  a littlo 
yellow  colouring,  either  paste  orliquid. 
To  make  the  paste,  mix  flour  and 
white  of  egg  together;  this  should 
be  moist,  as  it  becomes  firm  in  the 
baking;  when  it  will  just  spread 
easily,  it  is  right. 

No.  19.  Vegetarian  Paste. 

— This  is  generally  made  plai n.  N\  heat- 
meal,  finely  ground,  or  a mixture  of 
that  and  white  flour  forms  the  founda- 
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(tion.  If  butter  is  used,  the  paste  may 
be  made  short  or  flaky  as  preferred. 
Those  who  use  oil  will  make  short 
, crust,  and  from  four  to  five  ounces 
is  often  considered  enough  for  a pound 
and  a half  of  flour.  Either  olive  oil, 
or  one  of  the  other  oils  or  fats  given 
on  page  633  may  be  used.  As  a rule, 
l the  paste  for  boiled  puddings  is  made 
plainer  than  one  for  a pie ; but  these 
pastes  vary  very  considerably. 

No.  20.  Malted  Paste.— Re- 
ference is  made  to  this  on  page  7-13. 
i All  that  is  needed  is  to  add  from  a 
; teaspoonful  to  twice  that  quantity  of 
malt  flour  to  every  pound  of  flour  used. 
The  method  of  making  the  short  crusts 

!(page  743)  should  be  followed,  and  a 
few  rules  should  bo  strictly  observed 
I to  ensure  success.  The  fat  should  not 


exceed  six  or  seven  ounces  to  the  pound 
of  flour.  A still  smaller  amount  is 
to  be  recommended.  The  water  added 
should  be  as  little  as  possible,  as  this 
paste  becomes  moist  in  the  rolling. 
No  sugar  should  bo  put  in,  or  it  will 
be  sticky.  It  should  be  baked,  as  soon 
as  done.  Bearing  these  hints  in  mind, 
anyone  may  succeed,  and  the  paste 
used  for  a sweet  or  savoury  dish. 
The  same  addition  may  be  made  to 
suet  paste.  What  we  would  especially 
point  out  is  that  malt  flour  is  not  to  bo 
put  in  flaky  paste,  simply  because  the 
repeated  rollings  and  foldings  are  not 
practicable.  The  malt  flour  and  flour, 
whether  brown  or  white,  should  be 
sieved  together  to  ensure  perfect  mix- 
ing, and  the  flour  must  be  very  dry, 
or  clogginess  will  result.  The  malt  . 
flour  must  be  kept  in  a dry  place. 


SAVOURY  PASTRY  AND  PUDDINGS. 

The  general  directions  and  recipes  in  this  section  will  meet  all  require- 
ments. So  far  as  variation  in  the  seasonings,  and  the  substitution  of  one 
ingredient  for  another  are  concerned,  the  list  might  be  extended  very 
considerably,  but  any  intelligent  cook  will  be  able  to  alter  them  to  suit 
individual  tastes;  a reference  to  the  chapters  dealing  with  tho  cookery  of 
vegetables,  cereals,  pulse,  and  cold  meat,  as  well  as  the  one  on  fish,  will 
suggest  numbers  of  ways  of  varying  the  dishes.  Those  in  the  following 
pages,  therefore,  are  given  as  representative  dishes  of  each  respective  class. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  puddiugs.  The  methods  of  cooking  these,  and 
the  moulds,  Ac.,  required,  are  dealt  with  a little  later  on  in  the  section 
devoted  to  sweet  puddings  and  pastry. 

Glazing  Savoury  Pastry. — There  are  several  ways  of  giving  to  savoury 
pastry  the  glazed  look  that  is  so  appetising.  If  a deep  colour  is  desired, 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  brush  over  the  pie  or  other  article  to  be 
glazed,  applying  the  wash  evenly.  For  a lighter  glaze  the  whole  of  the 
egg  should  be  beaten  up,  and  used  in  the  same  way.  A still  paler  and 
more  economical  one  is  made  by  adding  a little  milk  to  the  egg,  the  yolk 
and  white  being  used  ; this  wants  well  beating,  or  will  look  streaky.  As 
to  the  best  time  for  putting  on  the  glaze  there  is  a good  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion.  In  the  case  of  articles  that  will  be  long  in  the  oven,  and 
might  bccoino  too  dark,  the  best  way  is,  wo  think,  to  apply  the  glazo  a 
short  time  before,  removing  the  pastry,  then  to  put  it  back  in  the  oven  at 
once  for  the  cooking  to  finish.  Time  must  bo  allowed  for  tho  glazo  to 
become  set.  For  raised  pies — not  those  baked  in  moulds,  but  such  as  aro 
raised  by  hand— the  glaze  is  usually  applied  before  baking,  for  although 
these  pies  are  a long  time  in  the  oven,  the  heat  is  slower  than  for  other 
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pies  in  dishes  that  are  covered  with  the  rich  kinds  of  crust;  and  in  the 
case  of  raisod  pies  the  egg  acts  as  a protection  to  the  crust  in  the  event  of 
its  cracking.  For  small  pastry,  the  glaze  can  bo  put  on  at  first  or  towards 
the  end,  as  preferred;  in  the  latter  case  the  articles  should  be  drawn  to 
the  mouth  of  the  oven,  the  glaze  quickly  put  on,  and  the  oven  door  closed 
at  once  ; on  no  account  should  the  pastry  bo  removed  from  the  oven  and 
allowed  to  chill. 

Another  form  of  glazing,  less  used  than  the  above  for  ordinary  cookery, 
is  described  under  Glazing,  pago  10.  Such  a glaze  would  be  suitable  I 
only  for  a very  rich  raised  pie  that  had  been  ornamented  with  aspic  jelly. 


Bacon  Pasties.— (See  Cornish 
Pasties.) 

Bacon  Patties.— (See  Ham  Pat- 
ties.) 

Beef  Patties,  Good.— Required : 
a pound  of  tender  beef  steak,  or  a slice 
from  a sirloin,  seasoning  and  paste  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2d.  to  3d.  each. 

Pass  the  meat  through  a mincer, 
and  season  highly  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a little  cayenne  and  lemon 
juice,  or  other  acid,  such  as  flavoured 
vinegar ; have  a tablespoonful  of  roux 
dissolved  in  a little  good  stock  or 
gravy,  and  mix  it  in,  then  cover  and 
let  the  meat  remain  for  a time  to 
become  well  flavoured  ; the  addition  of 
a few  chopped  mushrooms  or  a little 
tomato  pulp  is  optional.  The  patties 
should  be  made  mince-pie-sliapo  (see 
Patties),  and  a good  crust  used,  either 
short  or  puff  (see  page  743).  Allow 
about  half  an  hour  or  rather  more  for 
the  baking,  and  take  care  to  make  a 
hole  in  the  lids  of  the  patties.  If  the 
meat  be  of  good  quality  these  arc  very 
nice.  If  the  meat  is  freshly  killed  it 
is  a good  plan  to  mix  it  with  about  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  stock  or 
gravy  while  hot,  then  cover  until  cold. 
This'  although  it  does  not  cook  the 
meat,  softens  it,  and  the  flavour  will 
bo  as  good  as  if  the  first  mode  is 
followed. 

Beef  Steak  Pie.— Required : a 
couple  of  pounds  of  steak,  from  well- 
hung  meat,  a teaspoonful  of  black 
pepper,  and  twice  as  much  salt,  and  a 


pinch  of  cayenne,  stock,  vinegar,  and 
paste,  as  below.  A small  onion  may  j 
be  added,  or  a little  parsley  and  thyme. 
Cost,  about  2s.  9d. 

Cut  the  meat  in  strips,  and  put  a 
little  fat  in  each  ; roll  up,  and  mix  in 
the  seasoning,  then  put  in  the  pie-dish 
ready  for  baking,  and  pour  a gill  of 
stock  over  (No.  4 or  a plainer  one),  and 
cover  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven  for  an 
hour,  or  until  the  meat  is  half  done. 
(See  page  770.)  A teaspoonful  of 
vinegar  added  will  make  the  meat 
lender  in  the  event  of  its  being  freshly 
killed.  When  cold  add  the  rest  of  the 
salt ; only  a little  should  be  put  in  at 
first,  and  cover  with  nice  paste — No.  8 
is  suitable — first  putting  a rim  round 
the  edges  of  the  dish.  (See  page  770.) 
Bake  for  about  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
serve  with  more  gravy.  If  the  meat 
looks  dry'  more  should  be  put  in  before  ! 
the  pie  is  covered. 

Beef  Steak  Pie,  Superior.— 

This  should  be  made  from  well-hung 
rump  steak,  prepared,  so  far  as  the  j 
seasoning  goes,  as  in  the  recipe  above. 

If  first-class  meat  be  used  it  can  be  < 
browned  in  a little  hot  fat,  then  put  in 
the  dish  with  stock  No.  4,  or  that  and 
some  gravy  from  a roast  is  better, 
covered  with  paste  No.  10,  11,  or  12, 
and  baked  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  More  gravy  should  bo  put  in 
when  done,  and  if  lor  serving  cold,  seo 
that  it  will  jelly. 

Note. — Should  the  meat  be  fresh, 
Stow  it  a little  in  the  stock  alter 
browning  in  the  fat,  and  let  it  cool 
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before  covering.  ( See  also  Rump  Steak 
Pie,  page  789.) 

Beef  Steak  Pie  with  Oysters. 

— Required  : two  pounds  of  thick  rump 
steak,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a little 
cayenne  and  lemon  juice,  a dozen 
oysters,  and  the  liquor,  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence,  and  paste  as  above. 
Cost,  about  4s. 

Cut  the  meat  in  pieces  of  an  inch 
and  a half  by  two  and  a half,  and  roll 
each  in  the  seasoning  ; parsley  may  bo 
added  if  liked,  as  it  is  quite  suitably 
blended  with  oysters.  Put  them  in 
the  pie  dish  ready  for  covering,  and 
pour  the  oyster  liquor  over,  with  stock 
or  gravy  from  a joint  to  cover;  or  the 
trimmings  of  the  steak  may  be  stewed 
for  the  purpose  with  the  heards  of  the 
oysters.  Cover  and  proceed  as  directed 
for  the  steak  pie  of  page  789.  When 
cold  put  the  oysters  in,  and  more 
gravy,  then  cover  and  bake  for  an  hour 
and  a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half, 
according  to  thickness  of  the  paste  and 
heat  of  oven.  This  should  be  glazed 
and  baked  a rich  brown.  The  paste 
should  he  nicely  decorated  with  leaves. 

Note. — If  the  oysters  are  large  they 
should  be  cut  up,  and  if  very  small  the 
quantity  should  be  increased. 

Beef  Steak  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  and  a half  of  steak,  a 
tcaspoonful  and  a half  of  salt,  half  as 
much  or  more  of  pepper,  which  should 
be  black,  a tablespoonful  of  browned 
flour,  and  if  liked  a chopped  onion, 
stock,  and  paste.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Beat  the  steak  and  cut  it  up,  then 
dip  each  strip  in  the  seasoning  and 
flour,  blended,  and  put  a bit  of  fat  in 
each ; should  the  steak  be  too  lean,  a 
little  fat  from  roast  meat  will  makeup. 
Take  the  medium  or  digestible  suet 
paste  of  page  716,  and  line  the  basin, 
or  a tin  mould  is  better,  as  this  takes 
a long  time  to  cook.  It  should  be 
greased  well  in  every  part,  and  the 
paste  rolled  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Half  fill  the  basin 
with  stock  No.  1 or  2,  and  put  on  the 
lid  of  paste,  then  boil  for  four  hours, 
after  putting  the  cloth  on  and  tying  it 


very  firmly,  hut  leaving  room  for  the 
pudding  to  swell. 

Another  way. — See  Kentish  Meat 
Pudding,  and  make  as  there  directed. 
The  top  crust  should  be  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  pudding  boiled  for  throe 
hours  and  a half  in  a tin  basin.  The 
top  of  the  leg  is  nice  and  juicy,  or  a 
part  nearer  the  shin  may  be  used ; but 
being  more  gelatinous  should  be  partly 
cooked  by  stewing  in  the  stock  first, 
then  left  to  cool. 

Beef  Steak,  Kidney,  fthd 
Liver  Pudding.  — This  is  very 
savoury.  Required : four  ounces  each 
of  the  ingredients  named,  with  a trifle 
less  of  fat  bacon.  The  latter  should 
be  cut  up  and  fried  a little,  and  a largo 
sliced  onion  fried  in  the  fat.  These 
are  to  be  mixed  with  seasoning  and 
flour,  and  the  pudding  made  as  in  the 
first  recipe  above.  Any  herbs,  as 
parsley  and  thyme,  or  some  sago  may 
be  added.  Calf's  liver  makes  the 
pudding  much  more  delicate.  Boil 
for  three  hours  or  longer. 

Calf’s  Head  Pie. — Required : 
paste,  a calf’s  head,  wine,  ketchup, 
eggs,  and  seasoning  materials,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  5s.  or  Gs.  when 
heads  are  moderate  in  price. 

An  excellent  pie  may  be  made  of 
calf’s  head.  Take  one  properly  pre- 
pared, and  boil  it  until  the  hones  can 
he  taken  out.  Line  the  edge  of  a 
large  pie-dish  with  a good,  light  crust, 
put  in  the  head,  cut  up  into  neat 
pieces,  and  the  tongue  sliced,  over. 
Season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little 
nutmeg,  pour  over  it  a cupful  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  head  was  boiled, 
cover  it  with  a thick  crust,  and  hake 
in  a good  oven  until  nicely  browned. 
While  it  is  baking  put  the  bones  of 
the  head  into  a saucepan,  with  a quart 
of  the  liquor,  a teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered mace,  an  onion  chopped  small, 
and  half  a saltspoonful  of  cayenne 
-pepper.  Lot  it  simmer  gently  until  it 
is'  reduced  to  half,  then  strain  it,  and 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom 
ketchup  and  a glass  of  port,  with  a 
little  roux.  Mix  the  brains  with 
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three  or  four  sage  loavos,  chopped 
small,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  nut- 
lneg,  and  an  egg.  Make  thorn  up  into 
little  cakes,  and  fry  them  in  hot  frying 
fat  until  they  are  nicely  browned. 
Put  them  in  the  oven  to  keep  warm, 
with  a sheet  of  blotting-paper  under 
them  to  drain  off  the  fat.  Havo  ready 
also  four  or  five  hard-boiled  eggs. 
When  the  pie  is  sufficiently  cooked, 
take  off  the  crust,  and  lay  the  brain 
cakes,  and  the  eggs,  cut  into  rings,  on 
the  top ; pour  the  boiling  gravy  over 
all,  and  fasten  the  crust  on  again  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  before  sending  the 
dish  to  table.  Time  to  bake,  an  hour 
and  a half  or  more.  The  brains  may 
be  flavoured  with  any  other  herbs  to 
taste;  or  chopped  mushrooms  may  be 
used;  and  sherry  or  Madeira  can  re- 
place the  port.  If  for  serving  cold, 
make  the  gravy  strong  enough  to 
jelly,  and  omit  the  roux.  The  tongue 
is  sometimes  cut  into  dice,  and  mixed 
with  the  meat  of  the  head,  and  we 
think  it  the  better  way. 

Cannelons.  — These  are  small 
rolls  of  pastry,  enclosing  a mince  of 
any  savoury  kind.  There  is  a little 
trouble  sometimes  in  getting  the 
pastry  to  retain  its  shape,  and  many 
can  bake  them  more  successfully  than 
they  can  fry  them.  They  want  either 
a very  sharp  oven,  or  plenty  of  hot 
fat.  The  crust  is  generally  puff,  but 
other  sorts  can  be  used.  When  baked, 
the  cannelons  are  to  be  brushed  over 
with  white  of  egg.  If  fried,  they  can 
be  left  plain,  or  coated  with  egg  and 
crumbs,  like  rissoles  (p.  788).  There 
are  two  ways  of  shaping  them,  and  we 
give  both.  No.  1. — Take  a thinly- 
rolled  piece  of  paste,  about  two  or  two 
and  a half  inches  square,  and  lay  a 
little  of  the  mince  in,  then  join  the 
edges  with  a little  beaten  egg,  and 
press  them  together ; roll  the  pastry  on 
the  board  until  it  is  cork-like  in  shape, 
and  proceed  as  directed.  No.  2.— 
Take  two  pieces  of  paste,  say  two 
and  a half  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a quarter  wide ; lay  the  mince  on 
one  and  put  the  second  over,  the  edges 


being  egged  as  before.  The  ends  are 
sometimes  sprinkled  with  fine  crumbs 
but  if  the  mince  be  stiff  enough  it 
will  not  escape  in  the  cooking.  Cost 
according  to  the  kind  of  filling. 

Cannelons  a la  F.eine.- 

Make  a rninco  with  cold  ham  and 
chicken,  twice  the  weight  of  the 
latter,  and  pass  it  through  a mincer 
until  fine ; then  season  with  mace  and 
lemon  rind  very  delicately,  adding  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Moisten  with 
thick  white  sauce,  either  bechamel,  or 
veloute,  or  supreme,  or  a plainer  ono 
(■icc  Hot  Sauces).  A small  quantity  of 
stock  that  will  jelly  when  cold  should 
be  added,  or  a little  gelatine  put  in  the 
sauce.  The  mixture  must  be  quite 
cold  when  used.  (See  directions  above.) 
Cost,  from  2d.  to  3d.  each. 

Cheese  Darioles.— (See  Tart- 
lets. ) 

Cheese  Fleur. — Required : paste, 
and  a cheese  mixture,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  9d.  or  lOd. 

This  is  a good  dish,  but  for  plainer 
ones  the  directions  for  other  cheese 
dishes  with  a pastry  foimdation  may 
be  followed  with  good  results.  A ring- 
mould  is  required.  Take  some  short 
paste,  and  line  the  ring  (see  page  792). 
The  sixth  of  an  inch  is  thick  enough 
for  the  paste ; it  should  be  well  pressed 
to  the  ring,  the  edges  must  be  carefully 
trimmed,  and  the  bottom  pricked. 
The  paper  on  the  baking-sheet  is  to 
be  greased  on  the  side  next  the  paste. 
Then  prepare  the  filling  by  mixing 
in  a stewpan  an  ounce  and  a quarter 
, of  fresh  butter,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
fine  flour,  a gill  of  milk,  and  a couplo 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  cream.  Stir 
to  the  boil,  then  add  two  ounces  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  an  ounce 
of  good  English,  in  thin  slices  if  soft, 
and  grated  if  dry.  Add  a little  salt, 
celery  salt  if  handy,  and  enough 
white  pepper  and  cayenne  to  season 
pleasantly.  A slice  of  onion  may  bo 
infused  in  the  milk  if  a more  savoury 
dish  is  liked,  and  nutmeg  may  bo 
added  at  discretion,  witli  or  without 
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lorn  on  > ind,  parsley,  or  anchovy 
essence.  Take  the  jran  from  the  fire, 
and  beat  in  very  thoroughly  the  yolk 
of  an  egg.  The  white  mutt  be  beaten 
to  it  very  stiff  froth,  and  added  when 
the  mixture  him  cooled  a little.  Then 
pour  it  into  the  paste  case,  and  hake 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Remove  the  ring 
carefully,  also  the  paper  from  the 
bottom,  and  servo  the  Hour  very  hot. 
Tire  dish  looks  nicer  if  some  fine 
bread-crumbs  and  a few  hits  of  butter 
he  put  on  the  top  before  baking.  If 
not  brown  when  done,  use  the  sala- 
mander. A dust  of  coralline  pepper 
may  he  put  over  the  top. 

Noth. — 1 Take  care  to  set  the  paste 
ring  in  a cold  place  while  the  filling  is 
being  prepared,  A var  iation  of  this  is 
made  by  adding  a small  quantity  of 
grated  ham  to  the  mixture. 

Cheese  Pastry. —Take  some 
puff  or  (laky  paste,  and  roll  it  in  the 
thinnest  possible  sheet.  To  six  ounces 
of  paste  allow  three  ounces  of  grated 
cheese,  of  which  two-thinls  should  ho 
Parmesan.  Then  sprinkle  the  paste 
lightly  with  lemon  juice  ; strew  the 
cheese  on,  pul  a dust  of  cayenne  and 
white  pepper  over,  and  fold  the  paste. 
Roll  out  again  to  the  former  length, 
then  fold  and  roll  again.  Cut  into 
shapes  with  a cutter,  or  make  them 
varied;  egg  over,  and  hake  in  a good 
oven,  and  servo  hot.  Cost,  about  (id. 

Cheese  Straws.  — Proceed  as 
above,  but  cut  into  straws  the  thickness 
of  a match,  and  four  or  fivo  inches  long. 
Rake  on  a wotted  baking-sheet,  press- 
ing them  on  lightly  but  firmly;  servo 
I hot  in  rings  cut  from  the  same  paste. 
Pile  them  lightly.  They  may  bo pluin 
or  glazed  as  preferred;  if  glazed,  great 
I care  iu  the  baking  is  wanted.  These 
I are  nice  only  while  fresh.  If  mado 
I from  short  paste,  an  ounce  or  so  of 
I cheese  being  incorporated  with  each 
| quarter  pound  of  flour,  they  will  keep 
I longer.  (Jr  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
b short  crust  can  ho  rolled  out,  and  an 
M ounco  of  cheoso  put  over,  then  folded 
' and  rolled,  and  cut  in  strips.  These 


can  he  glazed,  and  baked  in  a gender 
oven  than  those  above. 

Cheese  Pudding,  Economi- 
cal.— Required:  milk,  nutter,  season- 
ing, bread,  cheese,  and  eggs.  Cost, 
about  7d.;  more  if  paste  be  used. 

Put  half  a pint  of  milk  on  to  boil 
with  an  ounce  of  butter,  a few  pepper- 
corns, and  a morsel  of  mace;  let  it 
stand  for  a short  time  after  it  boils, 
and  pour  over  half  a pint  of  bread- 
crumbs, which  may  be  brown  or  white, 
us  preferred.  Put  in  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  grated  cheese ; when  cool, 
add  two  eggs,  and  beat  well ; flavour 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  hake 
in  a greased  pie -dish  in  a moderate 
oven,  for  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  dish  may  have  a rim  of 
plain  pastry  round  it  if  liked. 

Cheese  Pudding,  Good.  -Re- 
quired : butter,  inilk,  bread,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  Gd. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a gill 
of  hot  milk ; pour  it  over  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  fine  crumbs ; add  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  grated  cheese,  and  two 
eggs  well  beaten  ; season  well,  and  bake 
in  a tin  mould  that  has  been  greased  and 
coated  with  crumbs.  The  oven  should 
be  gentle  at  first.  Time,  about  half 
un  hour. 

Another  way. — This  is  custard-like, 
and  very  nice.  Grease  a tin  well,  and 
put  in  liie  mixture,  made  by  beating 
together  a gill  of  milk,  a tablcspoonful 
of  cream,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  the 
white  of  one,  two  ounces  of  grated 
English,  anil  one  ounce  of  Parmesan. 
The  white  of  the  second  egg  is  to  bo 
beaten  up,  and  added  lost,  with  a little 
cayenne  and  salt.  Leave  room  for 
rising,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  The 
mixture  may  also  he  baked  in  a dish 
lined  with  short  or  flaky'  paste. 

Cheese  Tartlets  or  Darioles. 

— Required : paste,  sauce,  cheese,  sea- 
soning, and  eggs.  Cost,  from  Is.  dd. 
to  Is.  (id.  per  dozen  if  small. 

If  the  first-named,  use  deep  patty- 
pans ; if  darioles,  uso  small  tins.  Line 
eitlior  with  paste  No.  6,  and  prick  the 
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bottoms;  tho  tins  should  be  slightly 
greased  only.  Make  a mixture  by 
putting  a gill  of  white  sauce  in  a 
saucepan  (Economical  Bechamel  or 
Bechamel  Maigiie  may  be  used) ; stir 
in  two  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan,  and 
when  molted,  remove  the  pan.  Add  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice  and  a pinch 
of  cayenne,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
when  cool ; the  whites  are  to  bo  beaten 
and  added  last.  The  tins  should  not 
bo  more  than  three-parts  filled.  This 
will  make  half  a dozen  small  patties  ; 
for  the  same  number  of  darioles  or  large 
patties,  double  the  quantities  of  all  the 
ingredients  are  wanted. 

Another  way. — Pound  some  grated 
cheese  of  good  flavour  in  a mortar, 
adding  an  ounce  of  butter  to  three  or 
four  ounces ; it  depends  upon  tho  con- 
dition of  tho  cheese  how  much  butter 
is  wanted ; then  add  a flavouring  of 
mustard,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  to  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  cheese  ; beat  the  white  of  one, 
and  add  last,  stirring  it  lightly  in. 
Use  patty  pans  for  these,  line  with 
short  or  flaky  paste,  as  preferred,  and 
bake  in  a good  oven.  For  the  tartlets 
in  the  first  recipe,  raised  crust  (French) 
is  also  suitable. 

Chicken  Pasty  .—Required  : 
paste,  a chicken,  some  bacon,  whito 
sauce,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  from  3s. 
to  4s.,  according  to  price  of  chickens. 

This  is  a nice  dish  and  not  expensive. 
Talco  a good-sized  round  or  oval  tart- 
tin  (a  deep  one),  and  line  with  pastry 
No.  9 oi;  10.  Cut  up  a boiled  chicken, 
skin  it,  and  season  while  hot  with  salt 
and  popper,  a dust  of  nutmeg,  and  some 
lemon  j nice.  Mince  four  or  five  ounces 
of  good  bacon,  boiled,  and  add  to  the 
chicken.  The  large  bones  should  be 
taken  from  the  bird,  or  it  is  nicer  if 
entirely  boned.  Half  a pint  of  white 
sauce,  mado  very  thick,  should  be  used 
to  moisten  it ; some  of  the  stock  will 
produce  a better  flavoured,  though  less 
white,  sauce  than  milk.  Put  the  mix- 
ture into  the  patty-pan,  and  cover  with 
another  sheet  of  paste  ; ornament  with 
eaves,  and  crimp  the  edges ; make  two 


cuts  in  it,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven  for 
about  half  an  hour,  just  long  enough 
to  cook  tho  paste.  The  pasty  can  be 
mado  as  soon  as  tho  chicken  is  cool. 
Pickled  pork  can  bo  used  instead  of 
bacon,  and  if  chicken  runs  short,  a 
little  veal  will  eke  it  out.  Parsley  and 
other  herbs,  as  well  as  hard  eggs,  can 
be  put  in  for  variety. 

Chicken  Patties  or  Vol-au- 
Vents.  — Required:  some  chicken- 
meat,  gravy,  seasoning,  and  paste  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2d.  to  3d.  each. 

Take  tho  white  meat  of  a bird  that 
has  been  nicely  cooked  by  steaming  or 
boiling,  and  chop  it  up,  or  pass  through 
a mincer.  The  bones  should  be  put 
on  with  a strip  of  lemon  peel,  a mush- 
room if  at  hand,  and  a bunch  of 
herbs,  with  a few  peppercorns,  and 
simmered  for  some  time  for  the  gravy. 
(See  recipe  for  Stock  No.  9.)  When 
this  is  strong  and  nicely  flavoured,  strain 
it,  and  add  about  half  as  much  mince- 
meat as  there  is  stock,  then  for  each 
quarter  pound  of  chicken  used,  put  in 
about  a tablespoonful  of  minced  ham, 
free  from  fat ; this  may  be  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  a spoonful  or  two  of 
cream,  and  whito  roux  should  be  added 
to  make  the  mixture  thick  enough ; it 
should  just  drop  from  the  spoon.  A 
little  mace  or  nutmeg  may  be  used 
for  seasoning,  or  lemon  juice,  or  any 
flavoured  vinegar;  there  are  endless 
ways  of  varying  these.  The  yolks  of 
a couple  of  eggs  should  be  put  in  when 
richer  patties  are  required,  or  a gill  or 
so  of  either  of  the  rich  white  sauces 
can  be  used  to  half  a pound  of  chicken, 
then  less  gravy  will  be  wanted.  For 
plainer  patties,  the  mince  may  be  pre- 
pared very  easily  by  taking  the  remains 
of  a cooked  bird,  and  mixing  witli  a 
little  white  sauce ; or  brown  sauce,  if 
the  brown  meat  has  to  be  used.  (See 
also  recipes  under  Veal  in  this  chapter.) 
The  paste  should  be  rich  in  proportion 
to  the  mince;  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12  are 
all  suitable  for  good  dishes,  and  for 
plainer  ones,  either  of  the  flaky  pastes 
may  be  chosen. 

Another  way. — This  is  considered  by 
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some  to  be  the  best  way  of  preparing 
the  meat ; but  it  requires  care,  or  will 
become  hard.  The  breast  is  the  part 
used.  Take  it  from  the  bone  in  a 
piece,  and  put  it  to  cook  in  a stewpan 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  turn  it 
about  that  it  may  become  very  gradually 
heated  without  browning  ; then  add  a 
little  salt  and  white  pepper,  with  lemon 
peel,  grated,  and  a hint  of  mace  and 
cayenne ; any  other  seasonings  ai-o 
optional.  Turn  about,  and  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  take  the  meat  up,  and 
mince  it  very  small,  saving  all  that 
runs  from  it.  Bo  sure  to  add  but  a 
hint  of  salt  at  first,  or  the  meat  will  be 
spoilt.  A spoonful  or  two  of  chicken 
stock  should  be  put  in  the  stewpan  as 
soon  as  the  meat  begins  to  cook,  or  a 
little  white  wine  and  lemon  juice  can 
be  used.  Then  put  the  meat  back  into 
the  stewpan  with  a couple  of  ounces  of 
chopped  ham,  and  enough  cream  to 
make  a soft  mass  that  drops  easily  from 
the  spoon,  or  use  a little  good  bechamel 
or  other  sauce.  To  make  this  more 
savoury,  and  yet  retain  its  delicacy,  a 
small  shalot,  scalded,  or  a couple  of 
button  mushrooms,  can  go  in  with  the 
chicken ; if  the  latter,  chop  them  up, 
and  use  for  the  patties ; if  shalot,  take 
it  out.  These  are  very  nice  either  cold 
or  hot.  (For  the  cases,  see  pages  779 
and  800.)  Large  vol-au-vents  can  be 
made  as  above. 

Chicken  Pie. — Required:  a couple 
of  young  well-fed  chickens,  some  ham, 
sausage  meat,  gravy,  eggs,  paste,  and 
other  ingredients  as  below.  Cost, 
about  6s.  Gd.,  but  very  variable. 

Wash  and  dry  the  birds  and  cut  into 
joints.  Put  the  trimmings,  with  the 
backs,  leg  bones,  salt  and  peppercorns, 
a blade  of  mace,  and  an  onion,  in  a 
saucepan,  and  cover  with  water,  or 
white  stock  of  a gelatinous  sort  to 
make  the  gravy;  a bunch  of  herbs 
should  be  added,  and  the  contents  of 
the  pan  simmered  long  and  skimmed 
well.  Line  the  edges  of  a pie-dish  with 
paste  No.  10  or  11,  or  use  a plainer 
one  if  preferred;  put  a layer  of 
chicken,  then  some  ham  in  strips,  then 


sausage  meat  in  balls;  this  may  bo 
of  beef  or  veal,  but  the  latter  is  the 
better,  or  if  of  ham  and  veal  the  strips 
of  ham  may  be  dispensed  with.  Two 
or  three  hard-boiled  eggs  in  slices 
should  bo  put  in.  The  layers  of 
chicken  should  be  seasoned,  and  when 
the  dish  is  full  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  should  be  squeezed  over  all. 
The  liver  of  the  birds  can  be  minced 
and  put  in  the  sausage  meat.  The 
stock  should  be  strained,  and  thickened 
with  white  roux  to  the  consistence  of 
cream,  then  put  over  the  chicken,  &c., 
to  half  the  depth.  A cover  of  paste 
half  an  inch  thick  should  be  put  on, 
and  plenty  of  ornament  in  the  shape 
of  leaves.  Bake  for  about  an  hour 
and  a half.  If  to  be  served  cold,  the 
gravy  that  is  put  in  after  baking  should 
“jelly”;  for  a hot  one  a little  cream 
is  generally  considered  an  improve- 
ment. (&ffdircctionsforGuAW,p.  771.) 

Note. — For  chickens  that  arc  not  of 
the  tenderost,  stew  them  a little  in  the 
gravy,  or  cook  them  for  a short  time 
in  a steamer  before  cutting  them  up. 
Large  birds  are  also  browned  before 
the  fire  or  in  the  oven  for  pies  of  a 
more  savoury  sort ; when  this  is  done 
the  gravy  should  bo  brown. 

Chicken  Pie,  Superior. — The 

birds  should  be  boned.  (See  p.  400.) 
For  a largo  bird  allow  about  half  a 
pound  of  rich  forcemeat  and  some 
ham  and  eggs  as  above,  and  make 
a good  gravy  from  the  bones  of 
the  bird.  A few  mushrooms  are 
a great  improvement  to  pies  that  are 
to  be  served  hot,  and  a little  sherry 
makes  the  gravy  very  nice.  Use  rich 
puff  paste  (page  74o)  for  this.  This  is 
nice  for  a picnic  when  cold,  and  if  the 
chicken  bones  are  stewed  for  several 
hours  the  gravy  will  jelly,  except  in 
the  hottest  weather.  (See  remarks  on 
page  771.)  When  a number  of  people 
have  to  bo  provided  for,  a mixture  of 
chicken  and  veal  will  make  very  good 
pies  if  plenty  of  good  forcemeat  be 
used.  (See  Fowl  Pie.) 

Cold  Shoulder  Pudding. — 

Required  : mutton,  onions,  herbs, 
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seasoning,  paste,  and  adjuncts  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  when  made  from  a 
pound  of  meat. 

Take  the  meat  of  a cold  shoul- 
der of  mutton,  which  is  prefer- 
ably somewhat  underdone,  cut  it 
into  thick  square  pieces,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  some 
chopped  onions,  or  mushrooms  or 
herbs,  according  to  taste  and  conveni- 
ence ; the  seasoning  and  stock  are  the 
making  of  this  pudding.  To  a pound 
of  meat,  a sheep’s  kidney  or  a morsel 
of  liver,  j ust  an  ounce  or  two,  will 
prove  a good  addition,  by  heightening 
the  flavour  and  increasing  the  richness. 
The  stock  may  be  from  the  bono  or 
ordinary  stock,  as  No.  1 or  2,  but  it 
should  be  well  seasoned  and  coloured 
a good  brown,  also  thickened  with 
brown  flour.  In  making  the  pudding 
use  a thin  crust  and  cut  up  the  kidney 
finely,  distributing  it  among  the  cold 
meat ; or  this  can  be  mixed  with  a 
little  plain  forcemeat  of  any  sort  and 
used  for  lining  the  basin,  all  the  cooked 
meat  being  piled  in  the  centre.  If  tho 
mutton  be  very  lean  a small  quantity 
of  fat  bacon  or  pickled  pork  is  a further 
improvement.  Tho  pudding  can  be 
boiled,  baked,  or  steamed,  and  will 
take  about  an  hour  and  a half  if 
the  crust  be  thin.  A suet  or  dripping 
crust  can  be  used.  A small  pudding 
served  to  each  person  will  be  even  more 
satisfactory  than  the  above. 

Note. — This  recipe  may  serve  as  a 
guide  for  puddings  made  of  any  sort 
of  cold  meat.  Ono  of  veal,  with  a 
lining  of  forcemeat— it  is  well  worth 
while  to  make  some  on  purpose — and  a 
few  strips  of  ham  or  lean  bacon  will  be 
found  very  good  if  deftly  seasoned ; a 
dash  of  lemon  peel  or  a gravy  slightly 
acidulated  with  lemon  juice  improves 
it.  Hard  eggs  or  a little  macaroni 
may  bo  employed  to  eke  out  the  veal, 
and  many  will  appreciate  the  addition 
of  a morsel  of  grated  cheese.  Cold 
meat  of  any  kind,  mixed  with  some 
thick  curry  sauce,  makes  a famous 
pudding  ; boiled  rice  can  be  added  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  or  served  with 
the  pudding, 


Cornish  Pasties.— These  are 
made  in  Cornwall  and  taken  by  the 
miners  for  dinner.  There  are  various 
combinations  used  in  their  concoction, 
tho  most  common  being  a mixture  of 
meat  with  some  vegetable  of  a moist 
sort,  so  that  they  shall  contain  plenty 
of  gravy.  Mutton,  and  onions  or 
turnips,  or  both  ; beef,  with  one  of 
these  vegetables ; pork,  with  apples ; 
or  a mixture  of  meats  with  any  vege- 
tables to  hand  are  also  used.  'The 
paste  is  of  suet  as  a rule,  and  is  very 
nice  when  eaten  hot,  but  when  cold  is 
apt  to  be  hard,  and  for  that  reason  a 
short  paste,  such  as  No.  1 or  2,  will  bo 
better.  This  is  to  be  rolled  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  as  the  pasties  aro 
substantial,  and  want  a moderate  oven 
only  that  the  meat  may  cook.  To 
make  the  pasties,  cut  the  meat  up  very 
small,  and  tho  more  tender  it  is  the 
better ; indeed,  if  it  is  hard  the  pasties 
are  very  indigestible.  Then  put  an 
equal  weight  of  the  vegetable — we 
recommend  a mixture  of  onion  and 
potato,  both  scalded  and  chopped  up — 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  then  roll 
the  paste  out  in  rounds  and  put  some 
of  the  meat  in  tho  centre ; bring  the 
edges  up,  after  moistening  them,  and 
press  them  together ; then  take  the 
thumb  and  Anger  of  the  right  hand 
and  pinch  them  up,  using  the  forc- 
flnger  of  the  left  hand  to  press  tho 
paste  between  them.  The  sizes  of 
these  must  be  iu  proportion  to  the 
appetite  of  those  who  eat  them ; from 
four  to  six  ounces  in  weight  is  an  aver- 
age size.  Then  lay  them  on  a greased 
tin  and  bake  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes.  They  may  be  washed  over 
with  a little  milk  when  nearly  done, 
or  with  egg  for  a better  dish  (see  p.  749). 
This  is  tho  common  mode.  Weadviso 
for  a much  nicer  dish  that  the  meat  be 
cut  up  as  finely  as  possible,  or  passed 
through  a mincer  as  for  sausage  meat. 
When  turnips  aro  used  they  should  be 
partly  cooked  beforehand,  and  many 
will  like  the  pasties  better  if  both 
onions  and  turnips  aro  parboiled, 
although  this  is  a departure  from  tho 
original. 
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Imitation  Cornish  pasties  are  made 
by  taking  some  underdone  cold  meat, 
with  vegetables  of  any  sort,  fully 
cooked,  and  adding  a little  gravy  to 
moisten,  with  seasoning  to  taste ; the 
paste  for  these  may  be  better,  and  can 
be  rolled  thinner,  and  the  pasties,  if 
made  small,  will  be  baked  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  Bacon  can  be  put 
with  these,  or  a mixture  of  that  and 
cooked  rice  or  macaroni  can  be  used. 
Cost,  variable ; about  2d.  each  for 
pasties  for  one  person. 

Cottage  Pie.— (See  page  512.) 

Croustades. — The  crust  required 
is  the  same  as  for  Fleurs  (page  792). 
Fig.  66,  page  212,  illustrates  a suitable 
design  for  the  mould ; almost  any  of 
the  fluted  patty  pans  that  are  deep 
enough  can  be  used;  the  one  given 
below  is  suitable.  Then  there  are 
shell  moulds,  made  deep,  also  patty 
pans  that  resemble  boats,  leaves,  &c. 
As  a rule  croustades  are  served  without 


Fio.  122. — Oval  Fluted  Patty  Mould. 

a cover ; sometimes  fried  crumbs  are 
sprinkled  over  the  top,  but  there  are 
various  ways  of  decorating  them.  For 
plain  ones  the  ragout  or  mince  is  put 
in  and  nothing  added.  Almost  any 
mixture  that  would  do  for  patties 
answers. 

Duck  Pie.— Required : a duck, 
gravy,  and  flaky  paste  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  6d.  on  an  average. 

Put  the  duck  down  to  the  fire  and 
brown  the  surface  well,  letting  it  be- 
come nearly  half  cooked ; then  put  it 
aside  and  joint  when  cold.  .Meanwhile, 
make  gravyfrom  the  giblets  ( see  Girlet 
Pie),  and  let  it  get  cold,  so  that  the  fat 
can  be  skimmed  off,  and.  use  enough  of 
it  to  almost  cover  the  duck  in  making 
the  pie.  Thin  flaky  crust  should  be 
used,  as  this  pie  will  not  take  long  to 
cook.  The  giblets  and  rest  of  the 


gravy  will  make  a plainer  pie,  or  can 
be  served  separately  ( see  recipes  under 
Game  and  Poultry).  When  the  pic 
is  done-add  more  boiling  gravy  through 
a hole  in  the  crust.  Season  the  meat 
nicely.  For  a more  savoury  dish  make 
stuffing  of  a kind  used  for  roast  duck, 
and  put  in  alternate  layers  with  the 
joints.  A couple  of  ducks  will  be 
wanted  if  the  bony  parts  are  left  out. 
( See  page  771.) 

Another  way. — Joint  the  duck  and 
brown  the  best  parts  in  a frying-pan 
in  hot  butter;  drain  them  and  add  a 
little  fried  onion  and  powdered  sage, 
then  season  and  put  in  the  pie-dish. 
Make  the  gravy  from  the  inferior  parts, 
flavouring  nicely.  (See  page  771.)  The 
giblets  can  be  cooked  for  a pie  or  other 
dish.  Pour  gravy  to  half  cover  the 
duck,  and  cover  with  flaky  paste 
(page  774).  Bake  about  an  hour  if  the 
crust  be  thin.  Forcemeat  of  sage  and 
onion,  or  other  kind,  can  be  put  in  in 
balls.  ( See  Forcemeats.) 

Dumplings  for  Soups  and 
Stews. — The  addition  of  small,  nicely 
made  dumplings  to  soups  and  stews  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  The  dish  may 
be  made  more  savoury  as  well  as  more 
nourishing,  at  very  little  increase  of 
cost  or  trouble,  and  variety  is  easily 
effected.  Reference  to  the  Index  should 
be  made  for  details  of  the  different 
sorts,  but  we  give  here  a few  rules  of 
universal  application.  The  smaller  the 
dumplings  the  better,  as  a rule,  for 
soups;  about  the  size  of  a nutmeg  is 
sufficient,  for  stews  they  may  bo  con- 
siderably larger.  Should  the  soup  to 
which  they  are  added  be  a very  thick 
one  they  may  with  advantage  be  separ- 
ately parboiled  in  a little  thin  stock  or 
water  before  they  are  put  in ; there 
need  be  no  waste  of  nutriment,  as  the 
liquor  they  are  cooked  in  should  go 
in  the  soup  also.  When  fat  is  added 
to  the  dumpling  mixture  and  timo  is 
short,  suet  should  not  be  used ; with 
dripping  or  butter  they  are  soon 
cooked,  with  marrow  they  take  rather 
longer,  and  with  suet  the  longest  of 
all.  (See  Suet  Puddings.)  They 
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should  always  ho  made  stiff  that  they 
may  retain  their  shape  ; the)1*  are  also 
lighter  when  this  rule  is  followed. 
Bread-crumbs  also  ensure  a light 
dumpling.  (See  recipe  for  Digestihle 
Suet  Baste  on  page  746.)  By  way 
of  adding  to  the  nourishment  when  the 
dish  is  for  children,  brown  flour  or 
oatmeal  may  take  the  place  of  ordinary 
flour.  The  dish  can  be  made  savoury 
by  the  addition  of  herbs ; indeed,  the 
changes  may  be  so  rung  that  the 
dumplings  may  form  the  most  enjoy- 
able part  of  the  dish.  Dumplings  are 
as  good  in  soups  and  stews  made  from 
fish  as  from  meat. 

Eel  Pie. — Required : from  a pound 
and  a half  to  two  pounds  of  eels  (they 
should  weigh  about  half  a pound  each 
after  skinning),  seasoning,  paste  and 
gravy  as  below.  Cost,  Is.  6d.,  or  more 
according  to  season. 

Wash  and  cut  the  fish  into  neat 
pieces  and  let  them  soak  awhile  in  salt 
and  water,  then  put  them  in  a little 
veal  or  white  fish  stock  to  cover  and 
simmer  for  about  half  an  hour.  Take 
them  up  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  a little  nutmeg  and  lemon 
juice,  and  put  them  in  the  pie-dish 
ready  for  covering.  The  heads  and 
tails  of  the  fish  should  be  cooked  in  the 
same,  with  more  liquor  to  well  cover 
them  ; an  onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and 
some  peppercorns  and  allspice  berries 
being  added  to  flavour ; when  strong 
and  good  strain  this  over  the  fish  to 
half  its  depth,  and  cover  when  cold.  A 
plain  flaky  paste  may  be  used  (see 
page  744),  or  short  paste  No.  2 will  be 
rich  enough  for  some.  Bake  for  about 
an  hour,  and  pour  in  a few  spoonfuls 
of  hot  cream  when  the  pie  is  done.  If 
this  is  not  liked  the  gravy  may  be 
thickened  a little ; brown  roux  may  be 
used,  or  browned  flour,  which  is  plainer, 
and  some  flavoured  vinegar  be  added 
to  give  piquancy. 

For  a good  pie  of  a more  savoury 
kind,  the  eels  should  be  fried  and 
left  to  cool,  then  put  in  the  dish 
with  gravy  to  cover  them ; fish  stock 
thickened  with  brown  roux  and 


flavoured  with  ketchup  or  sherry  will 
serve  for  this.  (For  other  adjuncts  see 
the  recipes  for  eels  in  Fish.)  Force- 
meat balls  are  sometimes  put  in  eel 
pics;  one  of  herbs  is  suitable,  or  a 
mushroom  forcemeat  is  liked  by  many. 

Another  ivay  is  to  prepare  the  cels 
for  stewing,  and  when  half  done  to 
take  them  up  and  cool,  then  skim  the 
gravy  and  make  the  pie.  (See  the 
recipes  for  stewed  eels  in  Fish.) 

Egg  Patties.  — (See  Ploveks’ 
Egg  Tatties;  also  Ham  Patties.) 

Fislx  Patties  and  Pies.— (See 

Index  for  different  sorts.) 

Fish  Pies. — These  are  less  known 
than  they  deserve  to  be.  They  can  in 
many  cases  be  made  at  little  cost,  and 
furnish  a nice  method  of  using  the 
remnants  of  various  kinds  of  cooked 
fish,  as  well  as  fresh.  For  cooked  fish 
the  crust  of  the  pie  should  always  be 
thinner  than  for  raw,  or  by  the  time 
the  pie  is  done,  the  fish  would  be 
raggy.  When  fresh  fish  is  employed 
it  will  be  found  that  the  white  kinds 
need  no  preliminary  cooking ; but 
eels  and  some  others  should  be  partly 
cooked  beforehand,  to  make  them  really 
digestible.  The  seasoning  is  very  much 
a matter  of  taste,  though  the  sort  of 
fish  must  be  considered  to  some  extent. 
For  eels  and  fish  of  that  class,  the 
gravy  in  the  pie  can  be  seasoned  in  the 
same  way  that  a fish  stew  of  the 
savoury  sort  would  be ; wine  and 
forcemeat  balls,  and  other  adjuncts 
being  admissible.  The  recipes  under 
fish  will  suggest  a good  variety. 
Mackerel  will  make  a savoury  pie, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  the 
crust  too  rich.  For  white  fish  a sea- 
soning of  salt  and  piepper,  with  a dash 
of  cayenne  and  mace  or  nutmeg,  will 
suffice  for  many  palates ; others  will 
approve  of  the  addition  of  anchovies  or 
shrimps,  mushrooms,  &c.  To  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  fish  flavour,  the 
bones  should  always,  if  convenient,  be 
stewed  down  for  the  slock ; in  pies  of 
the  plainest  sorts,  where  the  fish  is  not 
boned  for  the  pie,  there  will  be  some 
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trimmings  that  arc  worth  stewing 
down  for  gravy,  and  a little  gelatine 
may  he  used  to' give  body  to  it.  This, 
however,  should  not  ho  considered  a 
necessity,  although  an  improvement. 
For  haddock,  a little  butter  may  he 
distributed  amongst  the  fish  with  ad- 
vantage; or  a better  sauce  used  than 
for  a moistor  fish.  The  sauce  can  be 
of  precisely  the  same  kind  that  would 
be  sent  to  table  with  the  same  fish  in 
the  boiled  or  any  other  state,  and 
many  prefer  sauce  to  gravy  in  the 
pie.  For  the  watery  sorts  of  fish 
avoid  too  much  gravy,  or  it  will 
bubble  up  in  the  baking  and  touch 
the  top  crust,  which  will  not  then  be  so 
light.  If  to  servo  cold,  make  a gravy 
strong  enough  to  jelly,  and  increase 
the  seasoning;  some  herbs  should  be 
used,  a bay  leaf  is  useful  for  many 
kinds.  There  are  various  recipes 
given  in  the  chapter  on  Seasonings 
that  will  improve  these  pies. 

Fish.  Pudding,  Plain.— Re- 
quired : paste  No.  2,  white  fish,  such  as 
fresh  haddock,  cod,  halibut,  &c.,  a dozen 
small  forcemeat  balls  to  a pound  and  a 
half  of  fish,  and  some  seasoning  and 
gravy  as  below.  Cost,  uncertain. 

The  basin  should  be  lined  half  an 
inch  thick  with  the  paste;  the  fish 
should  be  washed  and  dried,  and  cut 
up  into  convenient  pieces  for  serving ; 
the  head,  and  tail,  and  trimmings 
should  be  put  on  for  stock.  ( See  recipes 
in  Stocks.)  Dredge  the  fish  with  flour 
and  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  use 
any  herbs  to  flavour,  or  add  a few 
drops  of  anchovy  essence  or  a tea- 
spoonful of  ketchup  to  the  gravy, 
which  should  be  strained  when  ready, 
and  thickened  with  a little  flour,  and 
enriched  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter 
to  half  a pint,  unless  preferred  very 
plain.  The  addition  of  salt  pork  or 
fat  bacon,  about  three  or  four  ounces 
to  a pound  of  fish,  is  sometimes 
thought  an  improvement,  and  the 
forcemeat  balls  may  be  put  with  it,  or 
omitted.  The  basin  should  be  firmly 
packed  with  the  fish,  and  only  enough'’ 
gravy  to  come  a third  of  the  way  up 


be  put  in,  as  the  fish  yields  liquor  in 
the  cooking.  Put  the  cover  of  paste 
on  the  pudding,  and  steam  or  boil 
it  for  about  two  hours.  The  rest 
of  the  fish  stock  may  be  made  into 
sauce  for  serving  with  the  pudding,  or 
it  can  go  to  table  plain. 

Fish  Pudding,  Savoury  and 
Substantial. — Required:  a pound 
and  a half  of  white  fish  of  a firm  sort, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a small  onion,  a 
couple  of  anchovies,  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  two  ounces  of 
shredded  veal  suet  or  marrow  from  a 
beef- bone,  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
fish  stock,  two  eggs,  and  some  season- 
ing. Cost,  uncertain. 

The  bread  is  to  be  soaked  in  enough 
boiling  fish  stock  to  cover,  then 
squeezed  dry  and  beaten  finely.  The 
fish  should  be  freed  from  skin  and 
bone,  and  pounded  with  the  chopped 
onion  and  filleted  anchovies,  then 
added  to  the  bread,  and  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  mace  or  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  grated  lemon  peel.  The  eggs  go 
in  last ; the  whites  should  be  beaten 
and  put  in  separately.  The  suet  or 
marrow  is  to  be  pounded,  first  alone, 
then  with  the  fish.  This  should  bo 
put  in  a greased  basin — a tin  mould  is 
better — and  steamed  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours.  Serve  anchovy  or 
parsley  sauco  with  the  pudding,  using 
the  bones  for  the  foundation. 

Note. — For  a cheaper  pudding,  omit 
one  of  the  eggs,  and  add  another  ounce 
of  bread.  For  a better  one,  add  half 
a gill  of  thick  cream  and  a couple  of 
ounces  more  fish. 

Fleurs,  Savoury.  — (See 

Savoury  Fleurs.) 

Fowl  Pie,  Raised,  Ricli. — 

Required : a fowl,  some  forcemeat, 
ham,  tongue,  gravy,  and  paste  as 
below.  Cost,  about  7s.  6d.  or  more. 

Take  a fine  fowl  and  bone  it,  then 
stuff  it  with  forcemeat,  and  press  it 
into  its  original  shape,  or  make  a 
galantine  ; these  processes  are  detailed 
in  the  chapter  on  Poultry.  The 
forcemeat  may  be  of  veal  and  ham  or 
truffled  sausage  meat,  or  any  other  to 
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taste,  but  one  of  the  best  should  bo 
chosen,  and  it  must  bo  free  from  suet. 
(See  the  chapter  on  Forcemeats,  &c.) 
About  a pound  and  a half  of  forcemeat 
will  be  wanted  in  addition  to  that  put 
into  the  fowl.  The  fowl  is  then  to  be 
parboiled,  or  it  may  be  braised,  which 
is  the  more  savoury  mode,  until  half 
done.  (See  recipes  under  Poultry.)  The 
crust  should  be  good  (page  748),  and 
the  case  may  be  raised  by  hand  or 
made  in  a mould  ( see  page  785)  ; it 
must  be  of  a size  to  take  the  fowl 
easily,  and  should  be  at  least  half  an 
inch  thick.  If  a forcemeat  without 
truflles  is  used,  a few  slices  of  truffles 
should  be  put  in  the  case  after  it  has 
been  lined  with  forcemeat  at  the 
bottom  and  sides;  but  they  may  be 
dispensed  with.  The  bird  goes  next ; 
it  should  be  cold  when  put  in,  and  all 
the  vacant  spaces  are  to  be  filled  up 
with  strips  of  cooked  ham  and  tongue ; 
or  truffles  may  be  mixed  with  these 
materials,  or  button  mushrooms  can 
be  used.  Forcemeat  balls  can  also  go 
in,  and  over  all  some  thin  slices  of 
good  ham  or  bacon  should  be  laid,  as 
they  prevent  dryness  and  give  a good 
flavour.  Hard-boiled  eggs  are  often 
used  in  these  pies,  so  are  fillets  of 
pigeon,  as  the  flavour  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  thereby  improved;  all 
must  be  well  seasoned,  and  chopped 
parsley  may  be  used.  White  pepper, 
cayenne,  grated  lemon  peel,  and  a little 
nutmeg  or  mace  are  the  usual  fla- 
vourers.  The  salt  used  must  depend 
upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
bacon  and  ham.  Either  of  the  latter 
should  be  most  carefully  trimmed. 
Then  put  on  a lid  of  paste,  and  cover 
it  with  leaves  or  other  devices ; pin  a 
band  of  paper  round  the  mould,  that 
the  pie  may  not  get  too  dark,  and 
bake  in  a very  steady  oven  until  done  ; 
it  will  take  about  two  and  a half  to 
three  hours.  The  top  may  be  glazed 
when  nearly  done,  and  the  entire  case 
may  be  so  treated  after  removal  from 
tho  mould,  but  do  not  make  it  too 
dark.  If  it  is  glazed  with  aspic,  leave 
tho  top  until  done,  and  glaze  it  alto- 
gether. After  taking  the  prie  from  tho 


oven,  let  it  stand  awhile,  then  put  in 
the  gravy  to  fill  up.  This  should  be 
very  good,  and  made  from  the  bones 
of  tho  bird.  (Seepage  771. ) Sometimes 
the  lid  is  cut  round,  and  some  chopped 
aspic  put  on  after  the  first  gravy  has 
set,  and  the  lid  replaced.  The  pie 
looks  best  on  a silver  dish,  with  a 
lace  paper  or  serviette  under  it,  and 
should  be  garnished  with  plenty  of 
green  parsley,  and  blocks  of  aspic,  if 
liked ; hard  eggs  are  also  suitable. 

Another  way. — If  a china  case  is  to 
be  used  when  paste  is  not  liked,  the 
bird  may  be  boned  and  stuffed,  and 
braised  until  done ; then  put  in  a case, 
which  should  only  just  hold  it,  and 
when  cold  the  gravy  must  be  poured 
round  to  fill  up.  This  should  be  gravy 
of  the  ordinary  sort,  but  clarified.  ( See 
recipes  for  Aspic  and  Clear  Sours.) 
Before  serving,  the  top  of  the  pie  must 
be  ornamented.  (See  recipe  for  Raised 
Pigeon  Pie  on  page  781  ; any  of  the 
materials  there  mentioned  may  be 
used,  tho  feet,  of  course,  excepted.) 

Another  way. — In  the  event  of  a 
flour  and  water  paste  being  used  (see 
page  748),  naturally  it  is  very  desirable 
to  prevent  its  absorbing  any  more 
of  the  flavour  and  goodness  than  can 
be  avoided,  as  it  is  not  to  be  eaten; 
therefore,  proceed  as  follows  : — After 
making  the  paste,  whether  it  is  raised 
by  hand  or  put  in  a mould,  brush  the 
inside  with  a little  beaten  egg  or  thin 
glaze,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  for  a 
short  time ; then  fill  with  the  fowl,  &c., 
prepared  as  in  the  first  recipe,  and 
bake  in  the  same  way.  In  serving 
this,  it  is  not  usual  to  put  on  tho  lid  of 
paste,  though  one  is  wanted  for  the 
baking;  because  if  this  is  done  it  is 
naturally  assumed  that  the  crust  is 
eatable ; therefore  the  top  should  be 
nicely  garnished  with  eggs,  jelly,  &c., 
as  above  referred  to. 

Note. — These  can  also  be  made  from 
turkey.  Choose  a young  white-fleshed 
bird,  and  allow  time  in  proportion  to 
size.  These  pies  are  only  required  ■ 
now  and  then,  and  for  ordinary  occa- 
sions one  made  as  in  the  next  recipe 
will  be  found  rich  enough. 
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Fowl  and  Ham  Pie,  Raised. 

— Required : a pound  and  a half  of 
fowl  to  half  a pound  of  ham,  or  equal 
parts  of  each,  according  to  taste,  paste, 
seasoning,  and  gravy,  as  helow.  Cost, 
ab#ut  Is.  or  more  per  pound. 

Prepare  the  fowl  and  ham  just  as 
directed  for  raised  veal  pie  (page 
798),  then  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  a little  lemon  rind,  with 
a sparing  allowance  of  nutmeg  or 
mace,  and  cayenne.  The  herbs  may 
be  fresh  parsley,  finely  chopped,  about 
a teaspoonful  to  the  pound  of  meat, 
and  a fourth  as  much  thyme  ; or  very 
finely  powdered  dried  mixed  herbs  may 
be  used,  a saltspoonful  or  so.  Those  who 
object  to  herbs  in  the  pie  should  use  some 
in  the  gravy,  to  give  a nice  flavour. 
Instead  of  putting  ham  in  the  pie  in 
pieces,  a good  forcemeat  with  plenty 
of  ham  in  may  be  used  in  layers  with 
the  fowl.  ( See  page  493  in  Forcemeats.) 
After  cutting  up  and  seasoning  the 
fowl,  moisten  it  with  stock  from  the 
bones,  and  go  on  stewing  them  while 
the  pie  is  baking,  ready  for  filling  up 
after  baking.  ( See  page  787.)  Use 
either  of  the  crusts  given  for  veal  and 
ham  pie,  and  finish  off  in  the  same 
way.  This  pie  may  be  varied  by 
using  a veal  and  ham  sausage  meat  in 
layers  or  balls,  and  some  hard  eggs  in 
slices.  Only  a young  tender  fowl 
should  be  employed  for  this. 

Game  Fleur. — Required:  a case 
as  directed  for  cheese  fleur  (page  752) 
and  a mince  of  game  as  below.  Cost, 
uncertain,  according  to  the  game. 

(See  Canapes  a la  Shorjtcliffe  and 
Coiuieilles  Superlative  in  Hot 
Entries;  either  of  these  minces  will 
serve  for  filling  the  case.)  The  top 
may  be  left  plain  or  garnished  with 
small  fancy  croutons,  or  leaves  of 
pastry,  or  a meringue  mixture,  made 
of  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a little  salt 
and  cayenne  may  be  put  in  the  centre 
or  round  the  edge,  or  in  any  other 
way,  so  that  the  mince  is  not  entirely 
hidden;  it  is  better  to  brown  the 
meringuo  by  means  of  the  salamander 
than  to  put  the  fleur  in  the  oven. 


Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with 
a little  fried  parsley. 

Game  Fatties.— These  may  bo 
mado  with  the  game  mixtures  referred 
to  in  the  recipe  above;  any  other 
mince  that  does  for  fleurs  will  be  just 
as  suitable  for  patties.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  vol-au-vents.  For  another 
sort  of  patty  the  French  raised  paste 
of  page  748  may  be  used.  These 
should  be  made  mince-pie-shape.  ( See 
Patties.)  Or  the  paste  can  bo  made 
in  deep  patty-pans,  and  a lining  of 
game  forcemeat  (see  Forcfmeat)  put 
round  and  at  the  sides,  the  centre 
being  filled  up  with  partly  cooked 
game  in  small  dice,  just  moistened 
with  any  rich  thick  gravy  or  sauce 
that  could  be  served  with  the  game 
itself.  A little  moro  forcemeat  should 
be  put  on  the  top,  then  a cover  of 
paste,  and  the  patties  baked  at  a 
moderate  heat,  that  the  forcemeat  may 
have  time  to  cook.  The  paste  for 
these  should  be  thicker  than  for  the 
mince-pie-shaped  ones.  Another  way 
is  to  put  a little  thick  mushroom 
puree  in  the  middle  and  a mince  of 
game  at  the  sides,  having  a very  thin 
layer  of  forcemeat  next  the  paste. 
Cost,  from  2d.  to  3d.  each,  on  an 
average. 

Game  Pies. — (See  remarks  under 
Meat  Pies,  Raised  Pies,  and  Game 
Pie  Cases.) 

Game  Pie  Cases. — These  are 
used  for  pies  of  the  rich  raised  descrip- 
tion, when  the  crust  is  not  intended  to 
be  eaten.  There  are  several  kinds  made 
of  fire-proof  china  and  earthenware. 
The  first  is  an  oval  deep  dish,  with  a 
lid,  in  which  the  pie  is  baked.  Pies  or 
pates  of  this  sort  are  generally  highly 
seasoned,  and  the  top  covered  with 
clarified  butter ; they  will  then  keep 
well,  and  form  very  acceptable  break- 
fast or  luncheon  dishes.  The  earthen- 
ware cases  are  in  appearance  just  like 
the  crust  of  a raised  pie,  leaves,  &c., 
included,  and  at  a little  distance  they 
cannot  be  told  from  a real  crust,  so  per- 
fect is  the  imitation.  Formerly,  these 
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were  only  made  in  large  sizes,  and  were 
expensive;  now  they  arc  sold  very 
reasonably,  and  small  enough  to  take 
but  little  more  than  a pound  of  meat. 
The  large  ones  are  often  let  out  on  hire 
by  caterers.  These  are  used  for  a pie 
that  is  to  be  served  without  a lid,  and 
the  top  garnished  more  or  loss  elabo- 
rately ; such  pies  are  seen  at  ball 
suppers,  wedding  breakfasts,  and  other 
festivities.  Then  there  is  the  home- 
made pie  case.  This  is  simply  a flour 
and  water  crust,  as  given  on  page  748. 
These  eases  are  easy  to  make  and  keep 
in  shape  during  the  baking,  even  when 
raised  by  hand,  as  they  do  not  crack 
like  the  rich  crust  that  is  to  be  eaten. 
They  should  be  glazed,  and  will  pre- 
sent a very  good  appearance.  Those 
who  serve  pies  of  this  sort  often  will, 
however,  find  it  cheaper  in  the  end  to 
invest  in  a case  as  described  above  ; for 
although  the  actual  cost  of  making 
cases  is  little,  they  are  useless  when 
the  pie  is  consumed,  and  there  is 
the  waste  of  the  material.  The  chief 
use  of  such  articles  is  in  an  emergency, 
when  the  proper  utensil  is  not  at  hand. 
(See  Raised  Pies.) 

Game  Pie,  Mixed. — This  sort 
of  pie  is  often  made  when  a very  large 
one  is  required  for  a ball  supper  or 
other  festive  occasion.  A china  case 
may  be  used  for  it,  or  a flour  and 
water  paste  made  and  used  for  lining 
a mould  ; or  it  can  be  raised  by  hand. 
(See  page  785.)  The  game  maybe  a 
mixture  of  hare  and  pheasant  with 
fowl  (as  poultry  is  often  put  in) ; or 
rabbit,  grouse,  and  snipe  will  make  a 
g'ood  pie.  Another  is  to  be  got  from 
partridge  and  hare.  Needless  to  say, 
woodcock  is  good  in  all  sorts,  and 
small  birds  can  be  used.  The  game 
should  be  jointed  or  boned  first  for  a 
very  good  pie.  It  is  then  to  be  cooked 
by  braising  or  stewing.  Recipes  are 
given  in  the  chapter  on  Game,  but  we 
may  say  that  the  thing  is  to  cook  it  in 
a little  stock  only,  and  to  let  that  be 
good.  Should  forcemeat  balls  be  used, 
they  should,  of  course,  bo  cooked. 
The  game  is  to  be  packed  into  the  case 


when  done,  and  the  gravy  simmered 
until  good;  it  should  jelly  when  cold. 

( Sec  page  771.)  The  top  of  the  pie 
should  be  dome- shaped,  and  may  be 
garnished  when  the  gravy  is  set  in 
various  ways,  with  aspic  jelly,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  &c.  ( See  recipe  for  Piobox 
Pie,  Raised,  page  781.)  Fruit  jelly, 
such  as  red  currant,  is  suitable  for 
garnishing  this  sort  of  pie.  - Cost,  very 
uncertain. 

German  Pasties.  — Some  of 
these  are  rather  peculiar,  and  would 
not  be  relished  by  those  accustomed 
only  to  English  dishes.  The  following 
are  very  tasty. 

Fish  Pasty.  —This  is  something  like 
a plain  turnover  in  appearance.  Plain 
pastry  of  any  sort  may  be  used  for  it, 
and  should  be  rolled  out  half  an  inch 
thick  for  medium-sized  pasties.  Raw 
fat  bacon  in  strips  is  laid  on  the  paste, 
and  then  the  fish,  which,  if  small,  such 
as  whiting,  are  boned  and  stuffed,  and 
laid  on  in  contrary  directions.  The 
paste  should  then  be  folded  over,  the 
edges  first  egged ; or  a round  of  paste 
may  be  used,  and  a second  round  laid 
on  the  top.  The  stuffing  should  be 
free  from  suet.  Bake  slowly  and  serve 
hot.  This  is  the  usual  mode  ; but  we 
advise  that  if  large  substantial  fish  be 
used  it  be  first  partly  cooked,  then  cut 
up,  and  a rather  thinner  paste  used. 
The  pasty  may  then  go  in  a sharper 
oven,  and  will  be  nicer  than  if  it  has 
to  remain  the  whole  time  in  a slow  one 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking  the  fish. 
Cod-fish  with  oyster  or  shrimp  stuffing 
may  be  recommended.  Mackerel  makes 
a tasty  pasty,  but  no  bacon  is  wanted. 
Salmon  is  converted  into  a tasty  snack 
by  cutting  the  tail  end,  a pound  or  so, 
and  boning  and  parboiling  it.  A 
little  raw  salmon  is  pounded  with 
a few  chopped  capers,  a sardine  or 
two,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  then 
moistened  with  cream  and  used  for 
stuffing.  Sometimes  an  onion  or  some 
parsley  takes  the  place  of  sardines  or 
capers.  Cost,  variable. 

Forcemeat  Fast  i/. — Required : a pound 
of  veal,  half  a pound  each  of  fresh 
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pork  and  bacon,  a chopped  onion,  a 
good  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a gill  of 
water  or  stock ; herbs,  eggs,  and 
paste  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  Gd. 
The  veal  and  pork  are  sliced  and 
cooked  slowly  in  the  stock  and  butter, 
with  plenty  of  chopped  chives  and 
other  herbs.  When  tender,  mince, 
and  add  the  bacon,  then  put  back  to 
the  stock,  to  which  a couple  of  eggs 
have  been  added  and  brought  nearly 
to  the  boil.  The  mince  is  then  set  by 
to  cool,  when  it  is  used  as  for  a raised 
pie  of  the  usual  shape,  the  crust  for 
which  should  be  thinly  rolled.  After 
baking,  leave  until  next  day  before 
cutting,  and  if  made  in  a mould,  leave 
the  pie  in  the  mould  until  quite  cold. 

Giblet  Pie. — Required  : giblets, 
stock,  onions,  herbs,  seasoning,  beef 
steak,  paste,  and  adjuncts  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s.,  exclusive  of  the  giblets. 

This  is  a homely  dish,  but  it  may  be 
nice  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the 
care  taken  in  its  preparation.  Time 
must  be  given,  and  the  giblets  must 
be  washed  again  and  again  in  warm 
water  until  clean.  Take  the  gall  from 
the  liver,  and  cut  it  and  the  heart  into 
two.  Pick  the  head,  soak  it  in  hot 
water,  and  chop  the  beak  off.  Skin 
the  feet  and  gizzard,  and  cut  the  feet 
and  pinions  into  two,  and  the  neck  and 
gizzard  into  four.  Put  them  all  in  a 
saucepan  and  cover  with  cold  water; 
bring  to  the  boil,  then  drain  the  water 
off,  and  rinse  the  contents  of  the  pan 
in  fresh  water ; then  cover  them  with 
plain  stock.  Add  a teaspoonful  of 
peppercorns,  a clove,  a few  allspice 
berries,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  a 
[couple  of  sliced  onions,  or  for  a very 
much  better  pie  a fried  onion.  The 
.ddition  of  sage  is  liked  by  some. 
[Cook  slowly  until  done.  The  time 
iepends  upon  the  age  of  the  goose ; 
;hey  may  bo  ready  in  an  hour  and  a 
L_.lf,  or  double  the  time  may  be  wanted. 

pound  or  a little  less  of  beef  steak 
should  be  stewed  separately  in  stock 
■r  to  cover,  and  that  and  the  giblets  put 
l,y  to  get  cold.  The  steak  should  then 


be  cut  up  and  mixed  with  the  giblets 
in  the  dish,  and  the  gravy  skimmed 
and  thickened,  and  poured  over  the 
meat  nearly  to  the  top.  More  gravy 
should  be  put  in  the  pie  before  it  is 
served,  and  a little  port  or  claret  is  an 
improvement.  With  claret,  a morsel 
of  fruit  jelly  is  a further  improvement. 
A spoonful  of  tomato  pulp  may  be 
used  to  vary  these  pies  where  they  arc 
a standard  dish.  Sometimes  a little 
boiling  cream  is  used  to  enrich  the  pie 
after  baking,  then  the  gravy  should  be 
quite  plain.  The  crust  should  be 
rather  thick,  and  may  be  short  or 
flaky  (see  recipes).  Serve  hot. 

Giblet  and  Chicken  Pie. — 

This  is  a very  nice  pie.  Cook  the 
giblets  as  above,  but  put  with  them 
the  neck  and  back  of  a chicken.  Joint 
the  bird,  and  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  with  the  giblets,  omitting  the 
beef.  When  the  giblets  are  taken 
from  the  pan  leave  the  chicken  bones 
to  stew  for  gravy,  and  put  in  a little 
sherry.  Add  this  after  halting,  as 
above.  This  is  very  much  better  if 
the  chicken  joints  are  fried  brown 
before  using,  but  see  that  they  are 
cold.  A fowl  that  is  past  its  best  may 
be  used  if  stewed  beforehand,  a separate 
saucepan  bei ng  used  for  it.  ( See  recipes 
in  Game  and  Poultry.)  Cost,  from 
3s.  upwards. 

Duck  giblets,  double  quantities,  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way,  but  take  less 
time  to  cook. 

Gcose  Liver  Pate,  German. 

—Required : goose  livers,  milk,  truffles, 
seasoning,  bacon,  ham,  shalots,  mush- 
rooms, and  paste.  Cost,  varies  with 
the  price  of  truffles  and  livers,  but  the 
dish  is  expensive. 

Take  half  a dozen  goose  livers,  and 
exit  away  any  yellow  spots  from  where 
the  gall-bags  were.  Lay  them  in  milk 
to  blanch,  cut  some  truffles  into  thin 
strips,  and  stick  them  through  half  the 
livers,  an  inch  apart.  Strew  salt  and 
pepper  over,  and  a little  grated  nut- 
meg, then  set  them  aside.  Mince  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  bacon,  half  a 
pound  of  truffles,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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livers ; add  a couple  of  shalots  and 
half  a dozen  mushrooms,  also  chopped. 
Season  well  with  salt  and  pepper, 
powdered  cloves,  and  a little  dried 
marjoram  in  fine  powder ; then  pound 
this  mixture  to  a smooth  paste  in  a 
mortar,  or  pass  through  a mincing 
machine  several  times  if  no  mortar  be 
at  hand.  Line  a pie  mould  with  raised 
crust,  and  put  thin  slices  of  ham  at  the 
bottom,  then  some  of  the  forcemeat, 
next  the  livers,  then  the  rest  of  the 
forcemeat.  All  the  vacant  places  are 
to  bo  filled  up  with  the  cuttings  from 
the  truffles ; a pound  and  a quarter,  or 
rather  more,  should  be  used  altogether 
for  the  pate.  This  is  sometimes  made 
with  a small  quantity  of  fresh  pork  in 
place  of  the  ham  at  the  bottom.  The 
lid  is  to  be  thin,  and  covered  all  over 
with  leaves  of  pastry,  and  the  pie 
baked  in  a moderate  oven ; it  should 
bo  nearly  done  before  the  egg  for  the 
glazing  is  put  on,  as  it  should  be  kept 
quite  pale.  Do  not  take  it  out  of  the 
mould  until  the  next  day,  then  remove 
very  carefully. 

Goose  Pudding,  or  Savoury 
Pudding  (a  Yorkshire  recipe).  — 
Pour  as  much  boiling  milk  over  a 
pound  of  stale  bread  as  will  just  cover 
it.  Let  it  soak  until  soft,  then  beat  it 
with  a fork,  and  take  out  any  lumps 
that  will  not  soften.  Add  six  ounces 
of  beef  suet,  finely  chopped,  four  large 
onions,  boiled  and  chopped,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  powdered  sage,  and  the 
same  of  marjoram  and  thyme,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  pep- 
per, an  ounce  or  so  of  oatmeal,  and 
three  eggs,  well  beaten.  Spread  the 
mixture  in  a greased  dripping  tin 
about  throe  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Put  it  in  the  oven  for  half 
an  hour,  to  cook  the  under  part,  then 
place  it  under  the  goose  before  the 
fire,  and  let  the  gravy  drip  on  it.  It 
must  be  well  browned  in  every  part. 
Cut  it  into  squares,  and  serve  it  at  the 
s one  time  as  the  goose.  This  pudding 
may  also  be  served  with  roast  pork. 
Time,  an  hour,  or  more.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 


Cooked  as  above,  this  will  be  too 
rich  for  many.  In  such  cases  it  is 
bettor  to  cook  for  the  full  time  in  the 
oven,  and  use  no  fat  for  the  surface. 
The  pudding  may  form  a separate 
dish,  without  meat  or  other  adjuncts, 
and  is  much  improved  by'  some  plain 
brown  gravy.  For  a vegetarian  dish, 
use  two  or  three  ounces  of  vegetable 
fat  in  place  of  suet.  Brown  bread 
makes  it  more  nutritious  ; tbe  oatmeal 
may  bo  omitted  or  increased  to  taste. 

If  plenty  of  time  can  be  given,  the 
pudding  will  be  lighter  if  cold  milk  be 
used.  When  eggs  are  scarce,  use  one, 
and  add  a little  baking  powder. 

Grouse  Pie. — Required  : steak, 
grouse,  seasoning,  gravy,  wine,  and 
flaky  paste.  Cost,  about  2s.,  exclusive 
of  the  grouse. 

Line  the  edges  of  a pie-dish  with  a 
good  crust.  Put  a pound  of  rump- 
steak,  which  has  been  cut  into  con- 
venient-sized pieces,  at  the  bottom,  and 
lay  a brace  of  grouse  on  these.  If  the 
birds  are  large,  they  should  be  cut  into 
joints ; if  small,  they  may  be  cut  in 
halves.  Season  rather  highly  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  black  pepper,  and  pour 
nicely-flavoured  gravy  over  the  grouse. 
Cover  with  a good  crust,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven.  If  the  pie  is  to  bo 
eaten  hot,  a little  more  boiling  gravy, 
to  which  has  been  added  a tablespoon- 
ful of  lemon  juice  and  two  of  claret, 
may  be  poured  in  before  serving. 
Time  to  bake,  an  hour,  or  thereabouts.  - 

Another  way. — Fry  the  grouse,  cut 
into  joints,  as  well  as  the  steak,  and  1 
add  a few  hard-boiled  eggs  and  mush- 
rooms. This  is  Scotch  fashion.  A 
thinner  crust  is  wanted  for  this,  as  the  J 
contents  will  be  quickly  cooked.  Finish 
off  as  in  the  previous  recipe.  Ptarmi- 
gan can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  j 

Note. — Brown  the  steak,  or  partly 
stew  it,  before  using.  Stock  No.  5,  or 
a richer  one,  can  be  used  for  the  gravy,  •. 

Ham  Patties.— Required : half 
a pound  of  ham  (a  little  should  be  fat, 
or  bacon  may  supply  any  deficiency),  a 
tablespoonful  of  brown  sauce,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  Worcester  or  other  store  . 
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sauce,  pepper  to  taste,  a hard-boiled 
egg,  and  a little  chopped  parsley,  short 
or  flaky  paste.  Cost,  from  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen. 

These  may  be  very  tasty  at  small 
cost,  as  in  many  instances  the  scrapings 
of  a ham  bone  will  supply  the  meat  for 
them.  It  should  be  chopped  small,  and, 
for  superior  parties,  pounded  in  addition. 
Chop  the  egg  up  and  add  to  the  ham, 
then  heat  altogether,  and  fill  the  cases 
while  hot.  (See  directions  on  p.  779.) 

Another  way . — Add  a small  quantity 
of  mushroom,  onion,  celery,  or  other 
pureej  or  flavour  with  mustard,  or  hot 
pickles  or  cheese.  Tho  egg  is  optional . 

Another  ivay. — This  is  cheap.  Re- 
quired : some  chopped  ham,  with  half 
its  weight  of  rice  that  has  been  boiled 
in  savoury  stock  ; a little  white  sauce 
to  moisten,  and  seasoning  to  taste. 
The  paste  may  be  short  or  flaky,  and  a 
little  underdone  cold  meat  may  be  used 
with  the  ham.  Stuffing  from  veal,  &c., 
will  make  tho  mixture  more  tasty. 
Patties  of  this  sort  afford  a ready  modo 
for  using  up  remains  of  sauces  of  many 
kinds.  Cost,  from  Id.  each,  according 
to  size. 

Another  tvay. — These  are  very  nice. 
Required  : six  ounces  of  cooked  ham, 
minced  and  pounded,  a tablespoonful 
and  a half  of  thick  brown  sauce,  the 
same  of  brown  mushroom  sauce,  or  a 
mushroom  may  be  cooked  on  purpose, 
a little  ketchup  and  seasoning  to  taste. 
Heat  the  mixture,  and  fill  the  cases. 
The  remnants  of  potted  meats  of  the 
most  savoury  class  can  he  most  success- 
fully used  up  in  this  way  ; an  ounce  to 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  ham  will  suffice. 
These  patties  are  sometimes  served 
without  lids,  and  a poached  egg,  trimmed 
to  shape,  is  Laid  on  the  top  of  each. 
Cost,  without  eggs,  about  2d.  each. 

Note.— Salt  must  he  added  very  care- 
fully, and  in  some  instances  none  may 
be  wanted.  To  vary  the  above,  use 
cheese  sauco  instead  of  brown  sauce ; 
or  add  a little  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
omitting  the  mushroom. 

Hare  Pie. — Required  : a yoimg 
hare,  paste,  gravy,  jelly,  wine,  force- 


meat, seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
from  5s.  upwards,  according  to  price 
of  hare  ; very  uncertain. 

Fry  the  joints  of  hare  a good 
brown,  and  let  them  cool.  Wash  and 
dry  the  liver,  and  chop  it  up ; fry 
it  with  a few  chopped  shalots  and 
mushrooms  and  a little  ham  until 
savoury,  and  season  well.  Take  tho 
mixture  from  the  fire,  and  work  in 
some  bread-crumbs.  Make  into  balls, 
and  put  in  tho  dish  with  tho  hare — the 
latter  being  seasoned  with  salt,  black 
pepper,  ground  cloves,  powdered  bay 
leaves,  and  a little  grated  lemon.  Some 
bacon  or  ham  in  dico  should  bo  put 
amongst  the  rest.  The  head  and  inferior 
parts  are  to  be  put  on  for  gravy  with 
seasoning.  (See  Jugged  Hake.)  Some 
should  be  put  in  the  dish  at  first.  Tho 
crust  should  be  put  on  rather  thickly, 
and  the  pie  baked  at  a moderate  heat 
only.  Port  and  some  currant  jelly 
should  be  put  in  the  pie.  A good  flaky 
crust  should  be  used. 

Another  way. — "Use  agood  forcemeat, 
such  as  is  suitable  for  game,  or  a plain 
veal  or  herb  ( see  Forcemeats),  and 
make  as  directed  for  Rabbit  Pie,  except 
that  the  seasoning  may  be  increased, 
and  with  any  pie  of  hare  fruit  jelly 
and  port  are  admissible,  though  not 
always  necessary.  If  young,  and  the 
hare  be  fried,  it  need  not  be  cooked  in 
any  other  way  before  covering : but  an 
old  one  may  be  treated  as  for  jugging, 
and  if  taken  up  when  half  done,  and 
put  to  cool,  it  will  make  a good  pie. 
For  a pie  in  which  no  forcemeat  is  used, 
chop  the  liver,  and  fry  it  with  plenty 
of  herbs,  and  add  to  the  gravy ; the 
latter  should  be  brown  and  of  good 
consistence.  (See  page  771.) 

Hunters’  Pie. — Required  : two 
pounds  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  best 
end,  seasoning,  potatoes,  and  gravy  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  Gd. 

Take  some  of  the  fat  from  the  meat, 
and  put  it  in  a stewpan  with  enough 
hot  stock  from  mutton  bones,  or  water, 
just  to  cover,  and  add  a small  onion 
and  some  peppercorns ; the  meat  should 
simmer  for  half  an  hour,  then  take  it 
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up,  and  thicken  the  gravy  ; season  well, 
and  stir  in  a spoonful  of  red  or  black 
currant  jelly.  About  three  pounds  of 
potatoes  are  required ; they  should  be 
boiled  and  mashed  with  butter  and 
seasoning.  (See  recipes  in  Vegetakles.) 
Lino  a greased  pie-dish,  and  put  the 
potatoes  in  half  an  inch  thick,  then 
the  meat  and  gravy,  then  the  rest  of 
the  potatoes  to  form  a thick  crust ; this 
will  take  about  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  bake,  and  should  be  served 
very  hot.  There  are  many  ways  of 
varying  this ; a couple  of  mutton  kid- 
neys, put  in  thick  slices  in  the  gravy 
a short  time  before  the  mutton  is  done, 
are  a great  improvement.  Lamb  makes 
a very  excellent  pie,  and  the  chops  may 
be  browned  by  frying  or  grilling  instead 
of  being  stewed  ; they  should  then  be 
put  in  the  dish,  with  thick  brown  gravy 
to  cover  them.  For  a pie  of  veal,  the 
loin  or  neck  should  be  used,  with  the 
kidney,  if  possible,  anda  good  seasoning 
of  herbs,  and  some  tomato  sauce  or  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit. 

Kentish  Meat  Puddings.— 

Under  Rabbit  Puddixg  we  gave  a 
recipe  for  a pudding  which  is  a type 
of  those  that  sometimes  go  by  the 
above  name,  and  which  differ  from 
other  moat  puddings  in  having  no 
bottom  crust.  We  cannot  say  if  they 
are  peculiar  to  the  county  in  question, 
for  we  have  met  with  similar  puddings 
under  the  title  of  “ Pudding  Pies.” 
They  are,  however,  very  good,  and  any 
sort  of  meat  may  be  used ; the  pud- 
ding cooks  in  less  time  than  is  required 
for  the  ordinary  sorts. 

Kentish  Suet  Pudding.— 

Take  a pound  of  llour  and  half  a 
pound  of  chopped  suet,  and  make  it 
into  a paste  with  a beaten  egg  and 
some  cold  milk;  add  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  rather  more  than  half  as 
much  pepper ; make  this  bolster-shape, 
and  tie  it  in  a cloth.  This  can  be 
boiled  in  water,  but  is  generally  served 
witli  boiled  beef,  and  cooked  in  the  pot 
with  it.  The  same  mixture,  made  stiff 
enough  to  roll  into  dumplings,  may  be 
cooked  in  the  pot  liquor  without  any 


cloths;  they  should  be  the  size  of  a 
small  orange,  and  will  take  an  hour 
and  a half  to  boil.  The  pudding  is 
often  left  until  cold,  then  sliced  and 
browned  before  the  fire,  and  served 
with  meat  of  any  sort;  it  makes  a 
good  dish  in  itself  with  some  plain 
brown  gravy.  A pudding  made  with 
a mixture  of  marrow  and  suet  is  very 
nice  in  the  same  way.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Kentucky  Pie. — Required : birds, 
or  half  meat,  a nice  gravy,  plain  paste, 
and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost,  very 
variable  ; often  very  little. 

Take  any  small  birds  that  may  be 
hand}’,  separately  or  mixed,  or  use  half 
birds  and  half  meat.  After  trimming 
and  dividing  into  suitable-sized  pieces, 
stew  down  all  the  odds  and  ends  in  cold 
water  with  herbs  and  spices  to  make 
a well-flavoured  gravy.  A kidney  im- 
proves the  pie,  and  joints  of  rabbit  or 
other  poultry  may  go  in,  together  with 
strips  of  tender  steak  : either  beef  or 
venison.  Pack  the  meat  in  a deep 
dish  that  has  been  lined  at  the  bitc.om 
and  sides  with  a thickish  plain  crust : 
or  a basin  may  be  used.  Distribute  a 
few  pieces  of  fruit  jelly  amongst  the 
meat — blackberry  or  currant,  for  choice 
— and  half  fill  the  vessel  with  the  gravy, 
thickened  a little.  Take  care  to  wash 
any  birds  of  strong  flavour  in  salt  and 
water,  or  give  them  a little  boiling; 
but  all  that  can  be  put  in  raw  should 
be,  as  the  pie  is  better  flavoured.  Cover 
like  a meat  pudding  with  a plain  piece 
of  crust,  then  bake  the  pie  gently, 
according  to  its  size.  This  is  much 
nicer  than  the  description  would  lead 
one  to  imagine.  However  great  the 
medley,  a skilful  seasoncr  will  make  a 
palatable  and  satisfactory  dish  of  it 
in  this  form.  The  same  pie,  with  a bit 
of  well-hung  mutton,  seasoned  venison 
fashion,  instead  of  the  meats  named,  is 
excellent. 

Kidney  Pie. — A good  breakfast 
or  luncheon  dish.  Required  : kidneys, 
a calf’s  foot,  seasoning,  eggs,  ham, 
stock,  forcemeat  balls,  and  paste  as 
under.  Cost,  about  2s.  2d.,  exclusive 
of  the  kidneys. 
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Tnke  four  veal  kidneys  and  half  the 
bulk  of  fat.  Slice  and  season  them 
with  salt  and  cayenne,  lemon  rind, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  chopped  parsley, 
and  squeeze  the  j nice  of  half  a lemon 
over.  Take  the  meat  from  a cooked 
calf’s  foot,  and  season  in  the  same  way. 
Mixed  herbs  may  be  added  to  taste. 
Mince  two  to  three  ounces  of  ham ; 
boil  half-a-dozen  eggs  hard,  and  pre- 
pare a dozen  small  forcemeat  balls. 
These  materials  are  to  be  put  in  al- 
ternate layers  in  a pie-dish,  commenc- 
ing with  the  foot.  Pour  over  nicely- 
flavoured  veal  stock  to  three-parts 
cover  the  meat,  and  cover  with  a thin 
flaky  paste.  Bake  in  a good  oven. 
This  dish  is  nothing  if  not  well 
seasoned.  Nice  sausages  cut  in  short 
lengths  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
forcemeat  balls;  a little  tongue  is  a 
good  addition,  and  head  will  serve  as 
well  as  foot.  For  a very  superior  pie, 
add  a little  light  wine,  and  season  the 
stock  with  herbs,  &c.,  as  directed  for 
Mock  Turtle  Soup.  Paste  No.  9 or 
10  is  very  suitable,  or  a better  one  may 
be  used. 

Note. — When  veal  kidneys  cannot 
be  had,  use  eight  sheep’s  kidneys. 

Kidney  Pudding.— Required: 
either  of  the  suet  crusts  on  page  746  ; 
(digestible  suet  crust  is  specially  re- 
commended), a cow’s  kidney,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  an  onion  if  liked,  and 
some  plain  stock.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Roll  the  crust  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  line  a well-greased  basin  with  it. 
Take  the  hard  core  from  the  kidney, 
and  wash  it  in  vinegar  and  water,  then 
cut  it  in  bits  of  nearly  an  inch  square ; 
this  will  produce  a nicer  pudding  than 
if  cut  very  small,  as  is  often  recom- 
mended. The  addition  of  two  or 
(three  ounces  of  fat  bacon,  or  salt 
(pork,  or  the  fat  from  a joint  will  im- 
| prove  this  very  much,  and  either  is 
(better  than  chopped  suet.  Plenty  of 
(seasoning  is  wanted,  and  the  meat  may 
(be  rolled  in  flour  or  the  gravy  thick- 
(ened.  The  addition  of  a teaspoonful 
|of  lemon  juice,  or  half  as  much  vine- 
jgar,  makes  the  kidney  tender,  and 


flavours  the  pudding.  The  stock  may 
be  of  the  plainest,  or  water  will  do  ; it 
should  nearly  half  fill  the  basin.  Put 
the  cover  on,  and  secure  the  edges 
well,  then  twist  a greased  paper  over, 
and  steam  the  pudding  for  about  threo 
and  a half  to  four  hours.  This  may 
be  flavoured  with  mushrooms  or  a 
spoonful  of  tomato  pulp. 

Kidney  and  Mutton  Pud- 
ding.— This  is  a very  good  dish. 
Required:  a pound  of  mutton  from 
the  nock  or  the  lean  part  of  the 
breast;  if  the  latter,  take  the  outer 
part  away,  as  the  pudding  is  not  im- 
proved by  it;  four  or  five  sheep’s 
kidneys  and  some  paste  as  above ; 
stock  and  seasoning  as  below.'  Cost, 
about  2s.,  but  it  will  vary  according 
to  the  cost  of  the  kidneys. 

Prepare  the  basin  as  above,  and  cut 
the  kidneys  in  four  or  five  parts,  and 
the  mutton  into  squares ; season  with 
black  pepper  and  salt,  a pinch  of 
ground  cloves,  and  some  chopped  mint, 
unless  a more  savoury  pudding  is  liked  : 
then  onions  or  mushrooms  may  be 
added.  Mint  is,  however,  often  pre- 
ferred to  anything  else,  or  a little 
thick  mint-sauce  can  go  in.  The  gravy 
should  be  made  by  taking  some  stock 
from  mutton  bones,  and  thickening 
with  browned  flour,  and  seasoning  it ; 
if  mushrooms  are  in  the  pudding,  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup  can  be  used.  For 
other  puddings,  any  good  store  sauce 
is  nice ; some  will  prefer  it  quite  plain, 
that  the  kidney  flavour  may  be  pro- 
nounced. Finish  off  as  above,  but 
give  half  an  hour’s  less  cooking. 

Kidney  and  Veal  Pudding. 

— This  is  similar  to  tho  above,  but 
veal  and  a calf’s  kidney  are  used.  For 
a plain  pudding,  tho  seasoning  should 
be  of  herbs  as  used  for  veal  stuffing, 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  some  stock 
from  veal  bones  used  for  tho  gravy. 
For  a better  pudding,  the  crust  should 
be  good,  and  a lining  of  veal  sausage 
meat  or  stuffing  be  put  next  it,  then 
the  meat  and  kidney  in  tho  middle. 
This  is  sometimes  enriched  with  oys- 
ters, or  oyster  liquor  can  bo  put  in  the 
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gravy,  or  small  balls  of  oyster  force- 
meat may  bo  put  amongst  the  meat. 
(See  Forcemeats.)  The  nock  of  veal  is 
nice  for  this,  and  the  loin  is  excellent. 

Lark  Pie. — This  should  be  eaten 
hot.  Required  : a dozen  larks,  a nice 
forcemeat  of  herbs,  or  any  other  suit- 
able for  game,  a few  slices  of  bacon 
and  lean  beef,  a teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
a tablespoonful  of  parsley,  a little  salt, 
and,  if  liked,  a scalded  onion ; paste 
and  gravy.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Empty  the  birds,  and  cut  their  heads, 
necks,  and  legs  off.  Roll  them  in 
flour,  and  fill  with  the  forcemeat, 
which  should  be  a moist  one.  Place 
the  beef  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  if  not  of  the  tenderest,  it  should 
be  cooked  a little ; then  half  the  bacon, 
next  the  birds,  and  the  bacon  and  beef 
again.  Make  a nice  gravy  from  the 
trimmings  and  pour  it  over,  then  cover 
with  short  or  flaky  paste,  and  bake 
for  an  hour  and  a half  or  so.  This 
should  be  well  glazed. 

Another  way. — In  preparing,  take 
the  gizzards  only  from  the  insides, 
and  cut  tho  heads  and  necks  off.  Then 
fry  the  birds,  adding  to  a dozen  half 
a pound  each  of  veal  and  ham,  and 
some  chopped  button  mushrooms. 
These  are  to  be  used  in  place  of  the 
beef  and  bacon.  Use  good  stock,  and 
cover  with  flaky  or  puff  paste.  Bake 
and  serve  with  more  gravy. 

Leicestershire  Pie.— (.S^Med- 
ley  Pie.) 

Lentil  Pudding.  — Required  : 
three  ounces  of  lentil  flour  (fresb),  two 
ounces  of  corn-flour  or  rice-flour,  a 
pint  and  a quarter  of  milk,  two  eggs, 
and  some  seasoning.  Cost,  about  Gd. 

Blend  the  flours  with  the  quarter 
pint  of  milk ; boil  the  rest  of  tho 
milk,  and  add  it,  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  some  powdered  herbs,  and  put  the 
eggs  in  when  the  mixture  is  cool.  A 
little  chopped  onion,  or  some  spice  of 
any  sort,  or  a teaspoonful  of  curry- 
powder,  will  vary  this  pudding.  Boil 
for  a couple  of  hours,  and  serve  with 
plain  sauce  or  as  it  is. 


Note. — To  reduce  the  cost,  add  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  mashed  ] 
potatoes  and  omit  one  of  the  eggs,  ' 
and  use  plain  vegetable  stock  in  place  j 
of  milk.  The  pudding  may  be  baked  ] 
if  more  liquid  be  used. 

Another  way. — Take  a pint  of  cooked  J 
lentils,  with  enough  of  the  liquor  to  , 
moisten,  and  add  a large  carrot,  a 
turnip,  and  a parsnip,  all  cooked  and 
mashed.  Beat  together,  and  season 
nicely  ; a little  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  J 
will  improve  it  for  some ; then  put 
in  a teaspoonful  of  parsley,  a fourth 
as  much  thyme,  and  a good  pinch  of  : 
powdered  bay  leaf,  and  a good-sized  I 
onion  fried.  Last  of  all,  beat  an  egg  I 
in,  then  bake  in  a dish,  greased,  and  \ 
coated  with  egg-crumbs.  About  an 
hour  in  a gentle  oven  will  be  wanted  I 
if  the  dish  be  deep ; three-quarters  in 
a shallow  dish  (and  the  latter  is  much  ’ 
nicer)  ; or  a tin  such  as  would  be  used  1 
for  a Yorkshire  Pudding  is  better  jj 
still.  This  may  be  varied  in  a number  t 
of  ways ; but  made  as  described,  it  is  a 
good  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
with  homely  materials. 

Lobster  Patties.— Ao.  1 — 

These  are  plain,  and  tinned  lobster  may 
be  used.  Take  a tin  of  lobster  and  cut 
it  up,  then  heat  it  in  a gill  of  white  j c 
sauce,  plain  [see  page  106) ; season  with  t 

a little  cayenne  and  lemon  juice,  with  i 

salt  to  taste,  and  put  in  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence  ; or  chopped  parsley  is 
liked  by  many.  Required:  some  patty 
cases,  mince-pie  shape,  from  flaky  1 fg 
pastry  (page  779) ; from  eight  to  a 
dozen,  according  to  size.  Fill  them  ,jj 
while  the  mixture  is  hot,  and  sorvehot  k 
or  cold.  Cost,  about  2d.  each.  d 

Xo.  2.- — Nice  patties  can  be  made  by 
proceeding  as  for  lobster  sauce,  but*  ;a 
making  the  mixture  a little  thicker,  an  I ^ 
flavouring  a little  more  highly  , i n 
should  be  remembered  that  the  paste  ■ , 
has  to  be  impregnated  with  the  flavour  f t ^ 
for  a patty  to  be  worth  eating.  , Ju 

Xo.  3.— These  are  excellent.  . 

tho  recipe  for  Lobster,  Creamed.  | 
in  Fish.)  Make  a mixture  as  there* 
directed,  and  use  it  for  filling  the  cases. 
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( See  Patties,  page  779.)  Another  way 
is  to  follow  the  directions  given  below 
for  rissoles. 

Lobster  Rissoles.— Required : 
the  meat  of  a small  lobster,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  the  juice  of  a quarter  of 
a small  lemon,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
anchovy  essence ; cream  and  eggs  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Put  a slice  of  onion  in  a spoonful  of 
milk,  and  let  it  infuse  near  the  fire ; 
then  take  the  onion  out,  and  make  up 
to  a gill  with  cream.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  two  large  or  three  small  eggs  up, 
and  stir  them  into  the  cream,  bringing 
the  mixture  to  boiling-point.  The  fish 
should  be  cut  up,  and  put  with  the 
lemon  juice  and  seasoning,  and  heated, 
then  mixed,  off  the  fire,  with  the  cream 
and  eggs,  and  left  for  a short  time. 
Set  by  to  get  cold  before  making  up 
into  rissoles  (for  which  see  p.  788).  This 
can  be  made  cheaper  and  plainer  by 
adding  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of 
bread-crumbs  that  have  been  soaked 
in  fish  stock  and  squeezed  dry.  When 
this  is  used  for  patties,  the  mixture 
may  be  made  a little  softer;  for  in- 
stance, one  egg  suffices,  and  less  fish 
or  more  cream  in  proportion. 

Lobster  Vol-au- Vent. —These 
can  be  made  either  large  or  small,  and 
filled  with  either  of  the  mixtures  given 
for  patties  above.  ( See  Vol-au- Vents.) 

Lobster  Vol-au- Vent  a la 
Maurice. — Required  : half  a pint  of 
rich  Lobster  Sauce,  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sole  that  has  been  cooked  in  a 
mixture  of  white  wine  and  lemon  juice, 
then  finely  minced,  a couple  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
ichopped  button  mushrooms,  stewed 
(in  butter.  Seasoning  as  below.  Puff 
pastry  is  best  for  these ; but  a plainer 
may  be  used.  Cost,  variable ; about  2s. 
to  2s.  Gd. 

Make  the  cases  as  follows : — Cut 
some  pastry  into  ovals,  and  bake  after 
gashing  a time  or  two  with  a knife  in 
% slanting  direction.  The  interior  is 
lot  scooped  from -these,  therefore  the 
paste  should  be  rolled  as  thinly  as 
lossible.  Then  cut  an  equal  number 
Y 


of  pieces  the  same  size,  out  of  which 
stamp  the  centres  with  a smaller  cutter. 
Cut  the  centre  pieces  each  into  four 
parts,  then  bake  all,  and  when  ready, 
fasten  the  rings  on  to  the  bottoms  with 
luting  paste  (page  748),  and  put  them 
in  the  oven  for  a minute.  Fill  them 
with  the  mixture  as  above,  and  then 
put  the  little  pieces  of  pastry,  which 
will  be  almost  triangular  in  shape,  at 
the  ends  and  sides  of  the  mixture  in  the 
centre,  sticking  them  points  upwards. 
The  rings  of  pastry  should  be  garnished 
with  a little  chopped  parsley  and  lobster 
coral,  put  on  in  alternate  spots.  Tho 
filling  should  stand  well  up  above  the 
rings.  The  bones  of  the  sole  should 
be  put  with  the  shell  of  the  lobster  for 
the  stock  for  the  sauce.  (See  recipes  in 
Stocks.)  White  mushroom  puree  can 
be  used  in  these,  and  the  eggs  may  bo 
chopped  or  sieved,  as  preferred. 

Note. — Use  only  a spot  of  luting 
paste  here  and  there. 

Macaroni  Pie. — There  are  num- 
berless methods  of  concocting  dainty 
pies  by  the  aid  of  a base  of  macaroni. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  (for  flesh-eaters) 
that  we  have  ever  come  across,  and  we 
give  the  recipe  in  the  words  of  its 
originator,  for  many  years  a resident  in 
Italy  : — “ Take  some  fresh  home-made 
macaroni  (the  shape isquite  immaterial), 
and  put  it  into  boiling  clear  stock, 
made  from  fresh  beef  ; it  should  cover 
it,  and  the  macaroni  should  be  cooked 
until  three-parts  done  and  most  of  the 
stock  lost  to  sight.  Put  this  in  the 
dish,  and  add  a teaspoonful  of  fresh 
tomato  pulp,  and  such  a scrap  of  fried 
onion  as  shall  give  an  almost  undetect- 
able flavour  to  every  quarter  pound  of 
macaroni  used.  The  stock  should  be 
only  delicately  seasoned.  Just  before 
covering  with  the  crust,  scatter  grated 
Parmesan  cheese  over  the  surface  of  the 
contents  of  the  dish.  Bake  only  long 
enough  to  cook  the  crust,  which  should 
be  thin  and  flaky.  Serve  hot.” 

Note.— Half  a pound  of  macaroni 
and  the  stock  from  a pound  of  beef 
would  make  quite  a large  nourishing 
pie.  (See  Home-made  Macaroni,) 
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Meat  Pies. — In  making  the  pie, 
if  there  is  the  slightest  fear  that  the 
meat  will  not  ho  done  by  the  time  the 
crust  is,  always  cook  the  meat  partially 
before  covering,  and  do  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  retain  the  flavour  as  much 
-as  possible.  In  steak  and  other  pies 
the  need  arises  very  often ; and  if  the 
steak  is  too  fresh,  or  not  of  good 
quality,  it  is  a good  plan  to  stew  it  as 
gently  as  possible  in  a little  of  the 
stock  or  water  that  will  be  put  in  the 
pie.  When  of  better  quality,  a steak 
may  be  browned,  and  this  gives  a rich 
colour  and  flavour  to  the  pie,  as  well 
as  further  ensuring  the  tenderness  of 
the  meat.  The  custom  of  previous 
cooking  is  condemned  by  some,  who 
say  that  the  flavour  suffers ; this  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  way  in  which 
it  is  done.  If  cooked  in  a vessel  that 
is  as  clean  as  possible,  covered  tightly 
during  the  process,  and  not  uncovered 
until  cool  and  the  pie  is  ready  to  be 
finished,  there  will  be  little,  if  anything, 
the  matter.  To  cook  at  a gallop,  in  a 
vessel  with  the  lid  half  on,  and  to  turn 
out  the  meat  and  let  half  the  flavour 
go  off  in  the  steam,  is  another  thing 
altogether ; and  this  is  some  people’s 
idea  of  such  preparation.  When  deal- 
ing with  meat  in  which  there  is  much 
gristle — say,  bits  of  meat  that  are 
called  scrapings,  and  which  make 
really  nice  pies — such  bits  should  be 
picked  out  and  cooked  for  a long  time, 
and  used  for  the  gravy.  The  degree 
of  richness  must  also  be  considered. 
Say  a rich  puff  paste  is  used  for  the 
crust,  and  it  is  liked  very  thin,  then 
the  pie  should  be  baked'  only  long 
enough  to  cook  the  crust;  therefore, 
even  with  tender  meat,  a little  previous 
cooking  may  be  called  for.  But 
generally  the  pie  should  go  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  oven  at  first,  and  a 
slower  one  after  to  finish  it ; but  a 
really  cool  oven  would  ruin  the  crust. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  pie  to 
bo  a family  one,  with  a plain  crust 
rolled  thickly — although  this,  too,  must 
have  its  share  of  heat  at  starting— it 
is  obvious  that  such  a crust  will  not 
suffer  in  the  same  way  by  slow  after- 


baking as  a rich  one  would.  What- 
ever the  kind  of  crust,  a hole  or  a slit 
should  be  made  in  the  top  of  the  pie; 
it  is  better  to  make  two  and  ensure  the 
steam  escaping.  If  this  is  not  done  a 
meat  pie  is  more  than  unwholesome ; 
it  is  sometimes  really  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  generation  of  certain  gases 
during  the  baking.  The  slightest 
particle  of  tainted  meat  will  spoil  the 
pie.  In  lining  the  edge  with  the 
crust,  it  may  be  made  to  stick  by  means 
of  beaten  egg,  or  water  will  do  for  a 
common  one  ; the  dish  is  to  be  just 
damped,  and  if  the  crust  is  carried  far 
down  less  gravy  must  be  used,  or  the 
crust  will  bo  sodden.  It  is  well  to 
only  cover  the  rim  of  the  dish,  then 
the  gravy  may  be  three-parts  up  the 
dish,  unless  potatoes,  or  anything 
else  of  a watery  nature  goes  in,  then 
less  moisture  must  be  added.  In  put- 
ting on  the  cover  of  paste,  always 
make  it  an  easy  fit.  If  cut  too  small 
and  dragged  across,  it  will  shrink  in 
the  baking,  and  come  away  from  the 
edge  of  the  dish.  J list  drop  it  on  after 
egging  the  strip,  and  press  lightly  at 
the  inside  edge  of  the  rim,  not  the  outer 
edge,  for  unless  pressed  at  the  inner 
edge  the  gravy  will  boil  out ; then  take 
the  dish  in  the  hand,  and  cut  off  the 
crust  from  the  edge  with  a good  knife 
to  avoid  dragging,  holding  the  knife 
in  a slanting  direction  outwards, 
making  the  cuts  clean  and  sharp.  The 
trimmings  will  do  for  the  leaves,  and 
waste  is  avoided  by  cutting  the  piece 
the  shape  of  the  dish  at  first,  allowing 
an  inch  or  so  larger  to  allow  for  the 
easing  referred  to.  We  have  seen 
people  roll  the  top  crust  square  for  a 
pie  in  a round  or  oval  dish ; and  this 
results  in  a lot  of  trimmings.  Never 
glaze  the  edges  of  the  paste  if  of  a 
flaky  kind,  or  they  will  not  flake  nearly 
so  well. 

For  the  plainest  pie,  some  little 
ornamentation  should  bo  given ; a 
centre  ornament  can  be  made  from  a 
strip  of  crust  cut  with  a knife  or  wheel 
to  form  a fringe,  then  rolled  up  and 
put  in  a hole  cut  in  the  middle  ; it  will 
spread  out  and  form  a flower.  Small 
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rings  of  pastry  of  graduated  sizes, 
beginning  with  the  largest,  the  small- 
est coming  to  the  top,  also  looks 
pretty : a little  knob  of  paste  should 
be  put  in  the  middle  of  the  last  round. 
All  top  decorations  are  apt  to  burn, 
and  want  watching,  and  covering  with 
paper.  Those  who  have  no  leaf  or 
other  cutters  at  hand  can  imitate 
leaves  by  cutting  some  strips  of  paste, 
of  a width  suitable  to  the  size  of  the 
pie,  and  cutting  thorn  into  diamonds; 
one  end  is  then  pinched,  and  the  knife 
(back  only),  or  a skewer,  used  for  mark- 
ing the  centre  and  sides  to  vein  the 
leaf.  With  a box  of  cutters  of  assorted 
sizes  and  shapes  quite  elaborate  designs 
can  be  made,  but  they  should  always 
be  kept  well  from  the  edge.  These 
remarks  apply  to  pies  in  dishes;  raised 
pies  are  described  on  page  785.  (See 
also  remarks  on  page  741,  and  Geavy 
fok  Meat  Pies  and  Seasoning  foe 
Meat  Pies.)  In  baking  the  pie,  it  is 
a good  plan  to  set  it  on  a tin— an  old 
one  can  be  kept  for  the  purpose— then 
any  gravy  that  may  escape  will  be 
caught.  If  this  is  not  done,  anything 

Shaking  on  a lower  shelf  might  suffer. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard 
to  a fruit  pie  that  might  happen  to  be 
baking  over  a savoury  one. 

Meat  Pies,  Gravy  for,— It 

has  been  often  stated  that  the  gravy  is 
the  weak  point  in  a number  of  meat 
pies  that  are  otherwise  very  good ; and 
we  must  say  that  we  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  some  cases  it  is  too  thin, 
in  others  too  flavourless,  while  in  many 
it  will  be  poor  in  colour  when  it  should 
be  brown.  Those  who  have  had  but 
little  experience  will  do  well  to  read 
the  directions  given  under  Stocks,  and 
Gravies  and  Sauces.  The  stocks  will 
meet  all  requirements  if  the  seasonings 
are  adapted  to  the  dish,  whether  the 
pie  be  plain,  medium,  or  rich.  Some 
will  get  a better  gravy  from  the 
remnants  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
pie  by  giving  them  plenty  of  time  and 
seasoning  judiciously  than  another 
who  hurried  tho  cooking,  although 
perhaps  stock  meat  might  be  bought 


for  the  purpose.  There  is  nothing  that 
is  more  a question  of  management  than 
gravies  of  all  sorts.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a fixed  rule  that  a pale  gruelly-look- 
ing  gravy  is  always  out  of  place  with 
brown  meats,  especially  game.  The 
consistence  is  more  a matter  of  taste, 
though,  as  a rule,  a little  thickening 
should  be  put  in;  the  gravy  should 
cling  to  the  meat.  Browned  flour,  or 
roux,  or  glaze  may  be  used  according 
to  the  richness  of  the  pie,  and  for  the 
best  soits,  both  of  meat  and  game,  one 
of  the  best  brown  stocks  should  be 
used  ; then  if  wine  be  added  there  will 
be  no  need  of  further  colouring.  For 
those  pies  that  are  composed  of  delicate 
white  meat,  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  gravy  be  pale.  (See  recipes 
for  White  Stocks.)  For  cold  pies, 
where  the  gravy  is  intended  to  jelly 
when  cold,  test  it  by  pouring  a little 
on  a saucer  and  setting  on  ice,  or  in  a 
very  cold  place.  If  it  begins  to  set 
quickly,  it  will  do;  but  should  it 
remain  long  in  the  liquid  state,  add 
gelatine  to  it.  In  very  hot  weather, 
or  if  it  has  to  travel,  make  it  almost 
twice  the  usual  strength.  Use  “second 
stock”  if  handy,  and  for  a rabbit  or 
chicken  or  any  other  pie  make  the 
most  of  the  bones  and  trimmings  by 
adding  them  to  the  stock,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  economy  of  the  plan,  but 
because  tho  flavour  of  the  gravy  will 
be  in  harmony  with  the  pic.  It  is 
a wise  plan  to  omit  the  inferior  parts 
of  a bird  or  rabbit  in  making  the 
pie,  and  use  them  for  the  gravy;  if 
put  in  the  dish,  they  take  up  room,  and 
add  but  little  to  the  pie.  There  are 
those  who  will  put  every  bit  in,  and 
spend  money  in  the  purchase  of  gravy 
beef  for  the  gravy,  and  then  pride 
themselves  on  their  economy  ! but  we 
think  this  is  economy  of  a mistaken 
kind.  A last  hint : never  put  so  much 
gravy  in  before  baking  that  it  will 
bubble  up  and  reach  the  crust,  or  the 
latter  will  be  not  nearly  so  light  and 
nice,  and  will  take  longer  to  bake. 

Meat  Pies,  Seasonings  for. 

— A pic  of  meat  or  other  savoury 
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material  is  nothing  if  not  well  seasoned, 
and  no  amount  of  seasoning  added 
upon  the  plate  will  make  up  for  a 
deficiency  at  the  start.  In  the  case  of 
a family  whore  some  of  the  members 
object  to  seasoning  there  is  a little 
difficulty.  Speaking  generally,  for  all 
dark  meats  there  is  nothing  like  good 
black  pepper,  but  if  this  causes  any 
throat  irritation — for  it  is  a fact  that 
pepper  in  tho  ground  state  will  some- 
times cause  a fit  of  coughing— plenty 
of  whole  peppercorns  should  be  used 
in  the  stock  for  the  gravy.  A clove  or 
two  and  a few  allspice  berries  are  an 
improvement  sometimes,  but  these 
flavours  should  not  be  allowed  to  pre- 
dominate. In  some  of  the  recipes 
certain  materials  aro  specified  that 
make  up  a savoury  powder.  Those 
who  keep  on  hand  any  of  the  mixtures 
of  herbs  and  spices  given  in  the  chapter 
on  Seasonings  will  often  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  separate  mixings. 
A bay  leaf  or  two  laid  on  the  meat 
just  under  tho  crust  is  an  improve- 
ment to  some  pies.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  in  all  cases  when  a 
pie  is  to  bo  served  cold,  extra  seasoning 
must  be  added  ; the  quantities  of  salt 
and  pepper  especially  are  to  be  in- 
creased. A pie  that  would  be  pro- 
nounced “ just  right  ” while  hot  would 
be  a little  insipid  when  cold.  Should 
bacon  or  ham  form  an  ingredient,  the 
salt  must  be  reduced,  and  if  at  all  hard, 
or  only  a mild  flavour  be  liked,  either 
should  be  cooked  before  using.  The 
primest  cuts  are  not  always  necessary, 
but  the  flavour  should  be  mild,  and 
careful  trimming  is  necessary.  (See 
remarks  under  Bacon  in  the  chapter 
on  Joints,  &c.)  For  a pie  composed  of 
fresh  meat  entirely,  a teaspoonful  of 
salt  to  the  pound  will  bo  about  right ; 
and  of  pepper  half  that  quantity  will 
be  enough  for  most  people,  though 
some  like  much  more.  The  quality 
of  that  or  any  other  condiment  also 
regulates  the  quantity.  Herbs,  garlic, 
onions,  mushrooms,  truffles,  ketchup, 
store  sauces,  flavoured  vinegars,  lemon 
juice  and  rind,  chutney  of  all  sorts,  aLd 
tomatoes,  tomato  sauce,  and  catsup,  may 


all  be  regarded  as  adjuncts  to  meat 
pies,  and  are  described  under  their 
respective  headings.  We  may  ad  1 
that  when  onion  is  not  liked  in  a pie, 
the  board  on  which  parsley  or  other 
herbs  are  being  chopped  for  it  may 
very  often  be  rubbed  over  with  a slice 
of  onion  with  advantage,  and  garlic 
maybe  similarly  employed;  this  gives 
j ust  a soupijon  of  the  flavour. 

Meat  Puddings.  — These  aro 
generally  liked,  and  are  a very  good 
and  substantial  substitute  for  a joint 
at  the  family  dinner.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  much 
more  varied  in  kind  than  they  usually 
are,  for  tho  condiments  that  may  be 
added  are  very  numerous.  One  thing 
should  always  be  remembered  : it  is  no 
use  to  attempt  a meat  pudding  unless 
lots  of  time  cau  be  given— so  far,  that 
is,  as  a pudding  in  a basin  is  concerned, 
with  a substantial  paste.  If  wanted 
for  a mid-day  meal,  it  must  be  prepared 
early  in  the  morning,  or  partly-cooked 
meat  must  be  employed.  There  are 
several  sorts  of  gelatinous  meat  that 
will  mix  well  with  others  of  a juicy 
kind — cow  heel,  calf’s  foot,  and  any- 
thing similar  will  answer  ; these  should 
be  cooked  beforehand,  and  the  liquor 
from  them  will  make  good  gravy.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  the  paste  be 
even  in  thickness  and  not  puckered  at 
the  bottom,  or  broken  in  any  part,  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  gravy.  For 
this  reason,  in  dropping  in  the  sheet  of 
paste  it  should  be  held  without  stretch- 
ing, and  allowed  to  fall  into  position  ; 
a round  piece,  larger  than  the  basin, 
is  wanted.  The  paste  at  the  edge 
should  not  be  trimmed  until  the  lid  is 
on,  then,  after  pressing  the  two  edges 
together,  take  the  basin  in  the  left 
hand  and  a knife  in  the  right,  and  cut 
away  close  to  the  basin;  the  edges 
should  bo  first  brushed  with  beaten 
egg,  or  just  moistened  with  water. 
Another  way,  which  better  secures  the 
contents  of  the  basin,  though  not  quite 
so  neat,  is  to  let,  say,  half  an  inch  of 
the  lining  paste  hang  over,  then  put 
the  cover  on,  and  draw  the  edge  of  the 
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lining  paste  over,  pressing  down 
closely ; this  method  j ust  doubles  the 
thickness  of  the  paste  in  this  one  place, 
and  should  only  be  adopted  for  plain 
puddings.  These  remarks  also  apply  to 
game,  and  we  may  add  that  a mixture 
of  game  and  meat  will  make  a very 
good  pudding,  and  that  if  the  season- 
ing and  gravy  be  good,  the  meat  will 
take  up  the  flavour  of  the  game  in  a 
very  pronounced  manner,  however 
little  may  he  put  in  the  pudding. 
Directions  for  boiling  or  steaming  and 
turning  out  the  puddings  are  given  in 
the  introduction  to  next  section. 

Meat  Puddings,  Gravy  for. 

— Any  of  those  that  are  suitable  for 
Meat  Pies  can  he  used  for  puddings. 

Meat  Roll  Puddings.— These 
are  very  tasty  and  cheap,  as  a small 
amount  of  meat  goes  a long  way  in  this 
form ; there  are  any  number  of  ways 
of  making  them — a few  of  the  most 
popular  being  here  given.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  meat  he  finely  divided, 
whatever  the  kind  used ; the  idea  is  to 
flavour  the  crust  well,  and  this  cannot 
he  done  when  the  meat  is  in  large 
pieces.  A plain  suet  or  dripping  crust 
is  required,  rolled  out  half  an  inch,  or 
from  that  to  three-quarters,  in  thick- 
ness. Two  pounds  of  crust  may  be 
. allowed  to  a pound  of  meat,  though  a 
i trifle  more  meat  gives  a better  pudding. 

[ Take  a mixture  of  beef  and  kidney  for 
a very  nice  pudding,  and  season  it  well 
I with  black  pepper,  and  a hint  of  nutmeg 
| or  ground  cloves,  or  any  of  the  herb 
mixtures  given  in  Seasonings.  Add 
but  little  salt,  as  it  detracts  from  the 
i>l  tenderness ; a little  extra  in  the  gravy 
1 will  make  up  the  deficiency.  A fried 
|onion  or  a few  mushrooms  can  be 
[recommended  to  increase  the  savour. 
Ilf  the  meat  be  very  lean,  an  ounce  or 
two  of  bacon  can  be  cut  in  dice  and 
mixed  in.  Distribute  this  over  the 
{crust  and  roll  up ; tie  in  a cloth,  and 
{boil  for  two  and  a half  to  three  hours. 
The  scrapings  of  bones  from  which 
steaks  have  been  cut  answer  excellently 
i.'for  this. 

Another  nay  — Use  some  mutton 


and  ham ; the  ham  may  be  cooked  if 
not  of  very  good  quality  ; a kidney 
or  a small  "quantity  of  liver  improves 
the  mixture ; season  with  parsley  and 
pepper,  or  with  sage  and  onions  if 
preferred ; or  make  some  plain  force- 
meat. Finish  as  above.  To  improve 
the  puddings  at  little  cost,  make  some 
gravy  from  plain  stock  or  the  water 
from  a boiled  joint ; it  should  be 
well  thickened  and  seasoned,  and  a 
little  brown  colouring  putin  ; a spoon- 
ful of  ketchup  or  store  sauce  may  be 
used.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  for  a good- 
sized  pudding. 

Note. — By  using  a suitable  crust, 
these  puddings  can  bo  baked.  To  in- 
crease the  richness,  a better  stock  for 
gravy  should  be  selected,  and  a larger 
proportion  of  meat  used.  Any  scraps 
of  poultry  or  game,  and  a gravy  from 
the  bones  of  the  latter,  will  produce  a 
better  dish. 

Meat  Strudels.— Required  : a 
paste  and  mince  of  meat  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Make  a paste  as  follows : — Beat  well 
four  eggs,  keeping  out  the  whites  of 
two ; add  to  the  eggs  an  ounce  of 
dissolved  butter,  and  dredge  in  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  a dough  firm  to  the 
touch  and  quite  smooth.  Divide  the 
dough  into  pieces  of  equal  weight, 
about  the  size  of  an  egg ; roll  each 
piece  into  a ball,  and  then  with  the 
rolling-pin  flatten  it  to  the  desired  size 
and  thinness.  Mince  any  kind  of  meat 
very  finely,  season  well  according  to 
taste,  and  moisten  with  a gravy 
thickened,  or  some  thick  cream.  Boil 
the  strudels  up,  when,  if  the  paste  has 
been  rolled  to  an  oval  shape,  they  will 
be  large  in  the  middle  and  tapering  at 
hoth  ends.  Butter  the  bottom  of  a 
wide-bottomed  braising-pan  ; lay  in 
the  strudels  an  inch  or  more  apart; 
put  hot  coals  on  the  top  of  the  lid,  and 
bake  over  a slow  fire.  When  the 
strudels  are  risen  and  beginning  to 
colour,  brush  them  over  with  hot  milk, 
an  l finish  the  baking;  they  should 
be  a light  brown.  The  above"  recipe  is 
also  available  for  strudels  made  with 
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any  savoury  mince  of  fish,  lobster, 
shrimps,  &c.  Those  are  of  German 
origin ; and  if  carefully  made,  very 
nice. 

Medley,  or  Leicestershire 

Pie.  — This  is  a rather  peculiar  dish, 
for  which  there  are  various  recipes. 
Generally,  a mixture  of  cold  bacon  and 
cored  apples  in  quarters  forms  the 
foundation.  The  seasoning  consists  of 
salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  ginger  or 
cloves ; sliced  onions  are  sometimes 
put  in.  Ale  is  used  in  addition  to 
water  or  weak  broth  to  moisten  the 
ingredients  ; but  a pie  made  without 
this  addition  will  probably  be  better 
liked.  Cold  fat  meat  is  used  instead  of 
bacon  sometimes  ; and  where  economy 
has  to  be  studied,  cold  potatoes  help  to 
furnish  the  required  bulk.  A plain 
crust  is  used,  and  the  pie  is  best  hot. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  proportion  of 
meat ; about  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  for  a good- 
sized  pie. 

Mushroom  Pie,  Vegetarian. 

— Required:  paste,  mushrooms,  pota- 
toes, seasoning,  and  butter,  with  ad- 
juncts as  'below.  Cost,  about  lOd. , 
with  half  a pound  of  mushrooms. 

Take  an  equal  weight  of  mushrooms 
and  potatoes ; the  former  are  to  be  pi  e- 
pared  in  the  usual  way  (nee  Mushrooms). 
Then  parboil  the  potatoes.  Slice  the 
potatoes  and  break  the  musluooms, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
a little  nutmeg,  with  chopped  thyme 
and  parsley  if  approved;  but  many 
will  like  but  little  seasoning,  though 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
fair  amount  of  black  pepper  adds 
to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  dish. 
When  the  pie-dish  is  filled  put  a 
few  bits  of  butter  over  the  top,  about 
two  ounces  for  a pie  of  half  a pound 
of  each  of  the  vegetables ; then 
cover  with  paste  (No.  19),  first  putting 
a strip  round  the  edge  of  the  dish, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  The 
amount  of  potatoes  can  be  reduced,  and 
if  an  onion  is  not  objected  to  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  savour  of  the  pie.  For 
economy,  some  boiled  rice  or  barley 
may  be  used  in  this  way. 


Another  way. — italic  a plain  force- 
meat of  mushrooms,  bread-crumbs,  and 
a little  butter,  with  milk  to  moisten  ; 
season  it  well.  (See  recipes  in  Fohce- 
mf.ats.)  Then  form  this  into  balls; 
take  any  cooked  vegetables  at  hand 
that  will  blend  with  the  forcemeat; 
cold  potatoes  or  haricots  and  some 
boiled  tapioca  will  furnish  one  very 
good  variety ; another  is  found  in  a 
mixture  of  scalded  and  chopped  onions, 
with  turnips  or  vegetable  marrow,  pre- 
ferably steamed.  These  can  be  put  in 
pieces  or  may  bo  mashed  up,  the  mush- 
room balls  being  put  amongst  them. 
The  proportions  of  the  materials  are  j 
easily  regulated  by  taste.  This  pie 
wants  a thin  crust  only.  Cost,  vari-  j 
able.  Make  gravy  from  the  mushroom  ! 
trimmings. 

Mutton  Patties.— Line  some  J 
tartlet  moulds  with  a good  paste.  Take  I 
an  equal  weight  of  lean  mutton  from 
the  fillet  and  fat  bacon,  or  use  half  as  I 
much  bacon  as  mutton,  which  pound  f 
together.  Season  to  taste  with  salt,  a J 
very  small  quantity  of  spice,  and  iay-  1 
enne  pepper.  Place  a round  ball  of  j 
the  meat  into  each  patty-pan,  cover 
with  paste,  and  make  a small  hole  in  j 
the  centre.  Bake  in  a quick  oven,  and  J 
pour  into  each  patty  through  a funnel;  j 
a little  well-seasoned  gravy  before  the  I 
patties  get  cold.  Time,  about  twenty  j 
minutes.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

Another  way.— These  patties  are  : 
often  made  with  cooked  meat,  which  J 
is  minced,  then  mixed  with  thick 
gravy  and  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  1 
and  a little  ketchup.  (See  recipes  in 
Cold  Meat  Cookery.)  The  cases  1 
should  be  baked,  then  filled  with  the 
hot  mince.  (See  Patties.)  , 

Note. — These  depend  much  upon  the 
seasoning  and  the  exclusion  of  bits 
of  gristle  and  skin.  A morsel  of  any 
fruit  jelly  improves  them  much. 

Mutton  Pie.— a very  good  family 
pie  is  made  with  the  remains  of  a cold 
shoulder,  loin,  or  any  other  joint  of 
mutton  from  which  nice  neat  slices  of  * 
rather  lean  meat  can  be  cut.  These 
should  bo  put,  with  a good  seasoning, 
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in  alternate  layers  with  thinly -sliced 
semi-cooked  potatoes,  into  a pie-dish, 
eommencing  and  finishing  with  pota- 
toes. Parsley,  savoury  herbs,  onion, 
or  shalot,  with  a little  mace,  white 
pepper,  and  salt  may  he  used  at  dis- 
cretion. A cupful  of  good  gravy- 
made  from  the  bones  of  the  joint 
should  he  put  in.  A plain  crust  will 
answer;  make  it  thin,  and  cook  in  a 
sharp  oven.  Do  not  use  a thick  crust 
for  a pie  of  cold  meat.  The  potatoes 
may  be  omitted,  and  macaroni  that  has 
been  cooked  in  a savoury  way,  or 
plainly  boiled,  used  instead.  Cost, 
from  a pound  of  meat,  about  Is.  4d.  to 
Is.  6d. 

Mutton  Pie  £t  la  Reform. — 

Required : cutlets,  ham,  mushrooms, 
seasoning,  stock,  herbs,  claret,  jelly, 
thickening,  and  paste  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  to  3s.  Gd. 

Take  half-a-dozen  loin  cutlets,  trim 
and  cut  the  ends  off.  Put  salt  and 
pepper  over,  lay  them  in  a dish,  and 
dredge  with  a couple  of  ounces  of 
grated  ham,  the  same  weight  of 
chopped  mushrooms,  and  a pinch  of 
grated  nutmeg  and  thyme  in  powder. 
Cut  the  ends  of  the  cutlets  in  slices, 
and  mix  with  the  rest.  Take  a pint  of 
nice  stock  from  mutton  bones,  and 
simmer  with  a bunch  of  herbs  and  the 
mushroom  trimmings  down  to  three 
gills;  add  a little  claret  and  currant 
jelly  after  straining,  and  brown  roux 
to  thicken.  While  boiling,  pour  this 
over  the  cutlets,  then  cover  until  cold, 
and  make  the  pie  in  the  usual  way, 
using  paste  No.  10,  or  a richer  one. 
Serve  very  hot.  This  is  very  nice. 

Oyster  Fancies.  — Required  : 
i raised  crust,  oysters,  fish  stock,  gela- 
i tine,  or  aspic  jelly,  cream,  wine, 
i mayonnaise,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
| Cost,  variable — about  3d.  to  4d.  each 
I when  oysters  are  moderate  in  price. 

These  are  a suitable  form  of  pastry- 
’ for  ball  suppers,  &c.  Some  moulds  of 
l any  pretty  shape  are  required  (see 
> Ckovstadks}.  These  are  to  be  lined 
>'•  with  the  French  raised  crust  of  p.  743, 


then  pricked  and  baked,  and  left  to 
get  cold.  The  crust  should  be  very 
thin  and  the  fancies  kept  pale.  ' Then 
prepare  the  mixture  by  bearding  some 
oysters  and  putting  the  beards  and 
liquor  in  a stewpan,  with  a couple  of 
white  peppercorns,  a strip  of  lemon 
peel,  a sprig  of  parsley,  and  a tiny 
blade  of  mace  to  each  half-pint ; a 
mixture  of  fish  stock  from  any  white 
fish  and  the  liquor  answers.  Then 
simmer  this  down  to  a little  more  than 
half,  and  strain  it  through  muslin. 
The  oy-sters  are  to  be  scalded  as  for 
Oyster  Sauce.  Test  the  liquid;  it 
should  jelly  when  poured  in  a thin 
layer  on  a tin,  and  put  in  a cold  place. 
To  ensure  this,  add  a little  strong  aspic 
jelly,  isinglass  or  gelatine,  and  stir 
until  dissolved ; the  French  sheet  gela- 
tine is  best  for  this.  Then  put  in  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  of  boiling  cream 
and  one  of  light  wine,  after  the  mix- 
ture has  got  rather  cool,  and  as  much 
cayenne  and  anchovy  essence  as  will 
make  it  piquant.  When  it  is  begin- 
ning to  set,  mix  in  the  oy-sters,  cut  up 
small,  but  not  chopped  or  pounded. 
Then  proceed  as  follows  : — Put  a little 
small  salad  at  the  bottom  of  the  cases, 
then  a spoonful  of  the  oy-stcr  mixture, 
on  that  a smaller  spoonful  of  thick 
mayonnaise,  and  a pinch  of  chopped 
parsley-,  or  lobster  coral,  or  coralline 
pepper  in  the  centre.  Do  not  fill  these 
until  wanted.  The  salad  must  be  well 
drained  if  washed,  or  these  are  quite 
ruined,  as  the  crispness  of  the  crust 
will  be  gone. 

Another  way. — Take  the  mixture 
before  it  is  at  setting  point,  but  when 
just  liquid  enough  to  pour,  and  put  it 
in  the  cases  after  they  have  been  lined 
with  a little  cooked  white  fish  that  has 
been  cut  up  or  sieved,  and  moistened 
with  a small  quantity  of  good  fish 
sauce,  as  shrimp,  anchovy-,  or  other- 
kinds  given  in  Hot  Sauces,  or  one  of 
those  on  page  109  in  Cold  Sauces. 
Pour  steadily-  so  as  not  to  displace  this 
foundation ; then  take  a wet  palette 
knife  and  smooth  the  surface  of  the 
oyster,  &c.,  and  put  by  to  set.  Before- 
serving,  place  tinv  sprigs  of  chervil  or 
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small  cress  on  the  lop  of  each,  and 
serve  very  cold. 

There  are  various  ways  of  garnish- 
ing these ; anchovy  biscuit  paste  in 
fancy  shapes,  or  small  shell-fish  can  be 
used.  They  look  nicest  on  a silver 
dish,  with  plenty  of  green  about  it. 

Oyster  Patties. — Required  : 
oysters,  cream,  sauce,  roux,  seasoning, 
parsley,  and  puff  paste.  Cost,  2d.  or 
3d.  each,  according  to  price  of  oysters 
and  size  of  patties. 

Take  the  strained  liquor  of  the 
oysters,  and  boil  it  down  to  half  the 
quantity,  with  seasoning  as  directed  in 
the  recipe  for  Oyster  Sauce  (page  99). 
Then  add  an  equal  measure  of  boiling 
cream,  and  rich  white  sauce  (page  106). 
Use  lemon  juice  for  flavouring  the 
sauce.  The  oysters  are  to  be  steamed 
as  directed  for  the  sauce,  and  may  be 
left  whole  if  small,  or  cut  in  two  if 
large.  The  custom  of  pounding  or 
chopping,  which  is  a modern  one,  does 
not  find  favour  with  the  majority,  and 
is  not  recommended.  There  should  be 
a generous  supply  of  oysters,  and  the 
proper  mixture  for  good  patties  has 
been  well  described  as  oysters  held 
together  by  sauce.  The  white  sauce 
in  the  above  can  be  omitted,  and  a 
mixture  of  cream  and  oyster  liquid 
used,  just  thickened  with  white  roux 
to  a creamy  consistence.  The  flavour 
of  the  oysters  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  mace  and  nutmeg,  though 
a dash  of  either  is  an  improvement,  and 
cayenne  is  required,  as  well  as  enough 
anchovy  essence  to  bring  out  the 
flavour  of  the  rest ; no  more.  Make 
the  cases  plain  or  fluted  (page  779). 
The  paste  should  be  No.  11  or  12.  Put 
plenty  of  the  mixture  in,  and  serve  as 
hot  as  possible.  Garnish  with  fried 
parsley.  It  may  be  useful  to  point  out 
that  when  oysters  are  very  dear  the 
tinned  ones  will  make  a g'ood  founda- 
tion ; they  should  be  passed  through  a 
sieve  and  mixed  with  the  sauce,  and 
any  liquor  from  the  fresh  ones  and  all 
the  liquor  from  the  tin ; a few  fresh 
ones  will  then  servo  to  give  a genuine 
appearance  to  the  mixture. 


A mixture  of  mushrooms  and  oysters 
is  liked  by  some ; the  foundation  may 
be  of  oysters  prepared  as  in  the  last 
recipe,  and  some  white  mushroom 
puree  added ; this  must  be  made  with 
cream,  and  not  highly  seasoned.  {See 
Dressed  V egetahi.es. ) This  is  a com- 
bination that  would  not  find  favour 
with  an  epicure,  as  the  mushroom 
flavour  destroys  that  of  the  oyster,  and 
personally  we  do  not  recommend  it. 

Oyster  Purses.  — Required  : 
oysters,  sauce,  puff  paste,  and  season- 
ing- as  below.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

Take  some  whole  oysters  and  beard 
them ; season  them  with  cayenne, 
and  stew  the  beards  down  for  sauce, 
making  a little  thick  and  good.  ( Sec 
Oyster  Sauce.)  When  cool,  coat  each 
oyster  with  the  sauce.  Make  some 
paste  as  above,  and  roll  it  thinly ; it 
cannot  be  too  thin.  Cut  out  some 
rounds  with  a crimped  cutter,  the  size 
depending  on  that  of  the  oysters.  Lay 
one  on  each.  Gather  the  paste  up 
with  the  fingers,  and  with  those  of  the 
other  hand  open  it  out  a little,  then 
pass  a thin  strip  of  the  paste  twice 
round  and  tie  at  the  other  side;  just 
loop  it  through,  then  repeat.  The 
bottoms  are  to  be  flattened  on  the 
board  to  give  the  bag-like  shape  re- 
quired. They  are  to  be  fried  and 
finished  off  like  rissoles  (page  788). 
Should  the  crust  be  thickj  or  the  fat 
not  hot  enough,  the  failure  of  the  dish 
is  certain.  They  may  be  served  as  a 
savoury  or  an  entree.  For  a savoury 
the  seasoning  should  be  increased,  and 
a suspicion  of  onion  j uice  may  be  put 
in ; for  although  to  some  it  is  objec- 
tionable when  combined  with  oysters, 
to  others  it  is  a very  agreeable  zest, 
but  should  never  be  added  unless  it  is 
known  that  it  will  not  be  disliked. 

Oyster  Vol-  au-Vent.  — Re- 
quired : an  oyster  mixture  as  under, 
fried  parsley,  and  a vol-au-vent  case 
of  puff  paste.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to 
2s.  9d.  ; more  when  oysters  are  dear. 

Take  the  same  mixture  given  for 
patties,  as  above,  or  make  a richer 
one  as  follows:  Blend  two  ounces  of 
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flour  and  two  and  a half  ounces  of 
flutter  in  a stewpan,  and  add  oyster 
liquor  and  white  stock  (from  fish  or 
veal)  to  make  a pint ; boil  up,  and 
season  with  cayenne,  mace,  and 
anchovy,  and  a little  lemon  j nice ; or 
omit  the  mace ; put  in  a gill  of  boiling 
cream  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
heat  hard  below  boiling  point  for  a 
minute.  The  oysters  should  be  ready 
bearded  and  plumped  (see  Oyster 
Sauce,  page  98),  and  left  whole  if 
small,  or  cut  through  if  large.  About 
a dozen  or  more — if  very  small,  say  a 
dozen  and  a half — should  be  allowed  ; 
put  them  in,  and  cover  the  pan,  and 
in  a minute  fill  the  case,  prepared  as 
directed  on  page  800.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible.  Garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Parsnip  and  Fish  Puffs. — 

These  are  made  from  the  remains  of 
that  common  dish  in  Lent,  salt  cod- 
fish and  mashed  parsnips.  Required  : 
about  an  equal  bulk  of  each,  and  other 
ingredients  as  below.  Cost,  uncertain  ; 
about  2d.  each. 

Flake  the  fish,  and  mix  it  with  the 
parsnips ; then  put  in  a little  lemon 
juice,  and  add  some  egg  sauce  or  other 
kind  to  taste ; if  none  be  left  over,  a 
little  plain  white  sauce  may  be  made, 
and  used  alone,  or  a few  tinned  mush- 
rooms may  go  in  after  chopping;  the 
flavour  of  these,  with  parsnips,  is  liked 
by  some,  though  not  by  all.  A small 
quantity  of  tomato  pulp  is  sometimes 
approved.  This  can  bo  made  into  one 
large  or  a number  of  small  puffs.  The 
crust  may  bo  plain,  short,  or  flaky,  and 
they  may  be  served  hot  or  cold. 

Partridge  Pie.— Required  : par- 
tridges, a forcemeat  as  below,  bacon, 
beef-steak,  stock,  seasoning,  and  paste. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  exclusive  of  par- 
tridges. Total  cost,  very  variable. 

Pluck,  draw,  and  singe  three  young 
partridges,  and  divide  them  into 
halves,  lengthwise.  Mince  the  livers 
finely,  and  mix  with  them  a teaspoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  a saltspoonful 
of  salt,  half  a saltspoonful  of  pepper, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs, 
and  as  much  powdered  mace  as  will 
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cover  a threepenny-piece;  then  put  the 
forcemeat  into  the  birds,  and  a piece  of 
fresh  butter,  the  size  of  a walnut,  in 
each  half.  Butter  a shallow  pie-dish, 
and  line  the  edges  with  puff  paste. 
Lay  slices  of  beef-steak  at  the  bottom, 
and  season  lightly  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  powdered  mace.  Wrap  the  birds 
in  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  pack  them 
closely,  breast  downwards,  upon  the 
beef,  and  pour  over  them  some  nice 
brown  stock.  Cover  the  dish  with  the 
pastry,  ornament  it  prettily,  brush  it 
over  with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  This  is  a savoury 
dish,  suitable  either  for  breakfast, 
supper,  or  luncheon.  Time  to  bake, 
one  hour. 

Another  way. — Pluck,  draw,  and 
singe  a brace  of  young  partridges ; 
season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  pow- 
dered mace.  Cover  them  with  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
veal  stock;  put  on  the  lid,  and  let 
them  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for 
half  an  hour.  Whilst  they  are  sim- 
mering, make  a forcemeat,  by  mincing 
together,  very  finely,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lean  veal,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fat  bacon,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  liver.  Season  this  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  powdered  mace,  and 
spread  half  of  the  forcemeat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.  Take  out  the 
bii'ds,  and  cut  them  into  quarters. 
Lay  half  of  the  bacon  which  was  tied 
round  them  upon  the  forcemeat,  then 
pack  in  the  partridges,  and  cover  them 
with  the  remainder  of  the  forcemeat 
and  bacon.  Pour  in  a gill  of  the  gravy 
in  which  the  partridges  were  sim- 
mered. Line  the  edges  of  the  dish 
with  good  pastry,  and  cover  with  the 
same.  Finish  as  above  directed. 
Before  sending  the  pie  to  table,  pour 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  gravy, 
which  has  been  slightly  flavoured 
with  lemon  juice. 

In  the  first  of  these  recipes  the  birds 
can  be  browned  before  cooking,  and 
any  other  game  forcemeat  used.  ( See 
Forcemeats.)  A plainer  crust  may  be 
used,  and  the  pie  be  very  good. 
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Partridge  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : birds,  steak,  paste,  gravy,  arid 
adjuncts,  as  below. 

The  flavour  of  partridges  is  admir- 
ably retained  in  a pudding.  Take  a 
brace  of  well-kept  birds,  and  pluck, 
draw,  and  singe  them,  and  if  there  is 
any  doubt  ns  to  their  tenderness,  they 
should  be  skinned.  Cut  them  into 
neat  joints,  and,  if  liked,  fry  them  a 
little  in  clarified  butter.  This  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  it  increases 
the  richness  of  the  pudding.  Take 
from  three-quarters  to  a pound  of  the 
primest  steak,  and  cut  it  in  strips,  then 
line  a pudding-basin  with  suet  or 
butter  crust,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  put  steak  at  the  bottom  and  top, 
the  partridge  joints  in  the  middle. 
The  seasoning  may  be  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a dust  of  cayenne  ; or  mushrooms 
or  truffles  may  be  used  also  for  a 
pudding  of  the  best  kind.  About  a 
gill  and  a half  of  good  gravy  should 
be  put  in ; make  this  from  the  trim- 
mings of  the  birds  and  any  bits  of 
steak,  using  brown  stock  as  a founda- 
tion. Then  finish  off  in  the  usual 
way.  ( See  Meat  Puddings.)  When  the 
pudding  is  done,  put  in  more  gravy 
after  cutting  a hole  from  the  top  ; wine 
can  be  added  if  liked ; for  puddings  of 
this  sort  the  gravy  cannot  be  too  good. 
Small  forcemeat  balls  can  also  be  put 
in,  though  many  will  prefer  the  dish 
without  them.  If  made  with  a suet 
crust,  allow  three  or  three  and  a-half 
hours  to  boil,  or  four  to  steam.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Pastry  Cutters. — ( See  Vol-au- 
Vent,  also  “ Kitchen  Utensils.”) 

Pastry  Jaggers  and  Nip- 
pers.—(A’nc  page  741.) 

Pdt6  of  Foie  Gras.  — These 
pasties,  so  highly  esteemed  by  epicures, 
are  made  at  Strasburg,  and  thence 
exported  to  various  parts.  They  are 
prepared  from  the  livers  of  geese 
which  have  been  tied  down  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  to  prevent  them  mov- 
ing, and  forcibly  compelled  to  swallow, 
at  intervals,  a certain  amount  of 


fattening  food.  When  they  have  be- 
come so  fat  that  they  would  die  in  a 
short  time,  they  are  killed,  and  their 
livers,  which  have  become  very  rich, 
fat,  and  pale  during  the  process,  are 
used  for  the  above  purpose.  These 
pates  are  very  expensive.  A good 
imitation  of  them  may  be  made  with- 
out subjecting  the  unfortunate  geese 
to  the  cruelties  described,  by  following 
the  directions  here  given  : — Take  the 
livers  from  three  fine  fat  geese,  such 
as  are  ordinarily  brought  to  market, 
and  in  drawing  the  birds  be  careful 
not  to  break  the  gall-bag,  as  the  con- 
tents would  impart  a bitter  taste  to 
the  liver3.  Carefully  remove  any 
yellow  spots  there  may  be  upon  them, 
and  lay  the  livers  in  milk  for  six  or 
eight  hours  to  whiten;  cut  them  in 
halves,  and  put  three  halves  aside 
for  forcemeat.  Soak,  wash,  and  scrub, 
and  peel  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
truffles,  carefully  preserving  the  cut- 
tings. Slice  a third  of  them  into 
narrow  strips,  like  lardoons,  and  stick 
them  into  the  remainder  of  the  livers 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart; 
sprinkle  over  them  a little  popper,  salt, 
and  spice,  and  put  them  in  a cool 
place  until  the  forcemeat  is  made. 
Mince  finely,  first  separately  and  after- 
wards together,  a pound  of  fresh 
bacon,  a third  of  the  truffles,  the  halves 
of  the  livers,  that  were  put  away  for 
the  purpose,  two  shalots,  and  eight  or 
ten  button  mushrooms ; season  the 
mixture  with  plenty  of  pepper  and 
salt,  two  or  three  grates  of  nutmeg, 
and  half  a saltspoonful  of  powdered 
marjoram,  and  keep  chopping  until  it 
is  quite  smooth.  Make  a rich  raised 
crust  ( see  page  748).  Cover  the  bottom 
of  the  pie  with  thin  slices  of  ham,  fat 
and  lean  together;  spread  evenly  on 
these  one-half  of  the  forcemeat,  then 
put  in  the  three  livers,  with  the  slices 
of  truffle  stuck  in  them,  and  after- 
wards tho  remainder  of  the  forcemeat. 
Intersperse  amongst  the  contents  of 
the  pie  the  remaining  quarter  of  ft 
pound  of  truffles,  and  cover  the  wholo 
with  two  or  three  more  slices  of  ham 
or  bacon.  Put  the  cover  on  the  pie, 
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ornament  as  fancy  dictates,  brush  it 
over  with  beaten  egg,  make  a hole  in 
the  centre  for  t lie  steam  to  escape,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  two  hours  or  more.  Cost,  un- 
certain. 

The  paste  may  bo  omitted  if  pre- 
ferred, and  the  materials  packed  into 
a china  mould  and  baked. 

Patties.  — These  are  a very 
favourite  form  of  savoury  pastry. 
They  may  be  of  any  richness,  and  the 
varieties  are  so  great  that  those  in 
this  work  should  be  regarded  only  as 
a guide  to  hosts  of  others.  The  cases 
are  the  first  consideration,  and  for 


Fit).  123.— Fluted  Pattv  Pass. 


patties  of  a plain  sort  only  an  econo- 
mical crust  is  required ; short  crust 
answers  well  for  many.  For  the  rich 
varieties  a good  flaky  or  puff  paste  is 
wanted.  The  patty  pans  shown  are 
the  kinds  in  ordinary  use,  but  new 
shapes  are  constantly  being  brought 
out  for  fancy  dishes  of  this  sort.  The 


Fio.  124. — Plain  Patty  Pans. 


plain  ones  are  often  liked  best,  on 
account  of  the  ease  in  turning  out  the 
contents.  The  words  “ make  the  cases 
mince-pie  shape  ” occur  in  a number 
of  our  recipes  ; and  although  this  is  an 
old-fashioned  sort  of  patty,  it  holds  its 
ground  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 
The  fact  that  a good  deal  of  filling  can 
be  put  in  counts  also,  for  in  this 
matter  some  patties  are  a delusion  and 
a snare.  In  the  event  of  cold  meat 
being  used  for  patties  of  this  shape,  we 


will  suppose  that  a mince  has  been 
made,  such  as  could  be  served  as  a 
mince,  only  a good  deal  finer  than  the 
minces  of  everyday  life ; this,  if  put 
into  the  crust  and  baked  again,  would 
naturally  harden,  considering  that  it 
is  already  cooked  ; and  the  pastry,  to 
be  worth  eating,  wants  a quick  heat ; 
hence,  when  this  mode  is  adopted,  as 
it  is  very  often,  the  result  is  a hard 
dab  of  mince,  whereas  a little  fore- 
thought and  care  would  result  in  a 
moist  one.  Follow  this  plan  : make  a 
“ dummy  ” filling  at  the  staid,  just  to 
keep  the  paste  from  sinking.  Small 
rounds  of  bread  or  hard  plain  biscuits 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose ; the  latter 
are  the  better,  and  can  be  used  several 
times  if  not  burnt.  They  should  be 
put  in  a tin  when  cold.  Instead  of 
either,  some  raw  rice  may  be  put  in ; 
this  has  to  be  put  in  little  sheets  of 
paper,  greased  on  the  side  next  the 
crust,  therefore  gives  more  trouble. 
In  taking  out  the  filling  of  any  sort, 
avoid  dragging  ; just  raise  it  with  tho 
point  of  a knife  or  a skewer,  and 
should  any  part  of  the  inside  paste  not 
seem  quite  done,  take  it  out  in  the  same 
way.  8ee  that  the  crust  is  sound  at 
the  bottom,  or  the  filling  will  escape. 
Should  it  break,  repair  it  by  brushing 
over  with  beaten  egg,  and  put  the 
cases  in  the  oven  for  a minute.  We 
will  suppose  the  mince  to  be  ready. 
This  should  be  so  timed  as  to  be  done 
when  the  crust  is ; it  should  also  be 
piping  hot.  Fill  the  cases,  and  set 
them  in  the  oven  for  a minute  for  the 
flavour  to  penetrate  the  crust ; for  this 
reason  they  must  not  be  over-baked  at 
first,  for  a minute  or  two  more  when 
pastry  is  quite  done  is  not  desirable. 
These  are  not  necessarily  costly,  for 
many  plain  minces  serve,  but  they 
may  be  made  very  nice  if  the  precaution 
of  filling  after  baking,  when  dealing 
with  cooked  materials,  be  observed. 
Exception  may  be  made  to  this  rule 
when  the  meat  is  very  much  under- 
done, or  extra  fat. 

Another  patty  is  known  as  “ tho 
step  ” ; this  is  made  by  putting  rings 
of  paste  of  graduated  sizes  one  above 
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another  until  the  desired  height  is 
reached.  Luting  paste  (page  748)  is 
required ; and  the  first  ring  is  laid  on 
a round  of  paste  of  the  same  size. 
Those  are  not  very  easy  to  prepare, 
and  we  think  that  small  vol-au-vent 
cases  are  in  every  way  superior. 
These  are  used  pretty  generally  when 
anything  more  than  a plain  patty  is 
required.  {See  page  748.)  Another 
patty  is  called  Dresden,  and  is 
described  in  Garnishes  ; the  cases 
are  of  fried  bread.  Croustades  are 
another  form  of  patty.  {See  page  757.) 

Whatever  the  shape  of  the  patty  pan 
— and  the  fluted  are  the  most  trouble 
in  this  respect — it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  perfectly  clean.  If  they  are  put 
up  with  any  particles  of  scorched  crust 
adhering,  the  next  batch  of  patties 
must  suffer.  The  tins  should  never 
be  washed  just  before  using,  as  they 
should  be  quite  dry.  If  put  up  clean, 
they  only  want  dusting.  They  need 
no  greasing,  except  for  a very  plain 
crust  of  extra  thickness;  and  when 
done,  the  patties  will  slip  easily  from 
the  tins. 

Pheasant  Pie. — There  are  many 
ways  of  making  this  pie,  which  is  a 
general  favourite,  and  the  following 
can  be  recommended.  Bequired : a 
well-hung  bird,  some  forcemeat,  and 
paste  as  below,  seasoning,  and  gravy. 

Make  a pound  or  so  of  good  force- 
meat; this  may  be  of  veal  and  ham, 
or  a mushroom,  or  truffled  forcemeat  is 
superior  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  ; 
the  truffled  sausage  meat  (page  481) 
is  excellent.  The  bird  should  be 
jointed,  and  the  joints  fried  in  a little 
hot  butter  to  a nice  brown.  These 
should  be  put  in  the  dish,  with  the 
forcemeat  in  layers  between  the  joints, 
or  the  bird  or  a brace  may  be  boned, 
and  filled  with  the  forcemeat,  then  cut 
into  four  pieces.  A few  slices  of  fat 
bacon  should  be  laid  on  the  top.  If  a 
brace  of  birds  be  used,  about  a pound 
and  a half  of  forcemeat  will  be  wanted. 
The  trimmings  of  the  birds  and  the 
bones,  when  the  second  mode  is  fol- 
lowed, are  to  be  put  on  for  gravy,  with 


herbs  and  peppercorns  to  season  ; good 
brown  stock  should  be  used  for  the 
foundation.  {See  Stocks.)  Pour  enough 
of  this  over  to  half  cover  the  pheasant, 
&c.,  while  boiling,  but  leave  until  cold 
before  covering.  Then  put  a rim  of 
paste  No.  11  or  12  round  the  edge, 
after  brushing  with  egg.  The  cover 
should  be  of  the  same,  thinly  rolled, 
and  nicely  ornamented  with  leaves 
and  egged  over,  then  baked  in  a good 
oven.  This  may  be  served  hot  or  cold. 
Cost,  very  variable. 

Note. — Small  birds  can  be  put  in, 
and  some  bits  of  ham  or  bacon  may 
be  mixed  amongst  the  rest,  as  it  is 
thought  to  improve  this  pie. 

Pheasant  Pie,  Rich.— Bone  a 
brace  of  pheasants,  and  put  them  in  a 
braising  pan  with  a little  sherry  and 
good  stock  to  cover  them,  and  when 
they  have  had  about  ten  minutes’ 
simmering  leave  them  in  the  liquid  to 
cool,  after  pouring  into  a dish.  The 
birds  should  be  jointed  ready  for  serv- 
ing. The  bones  are  to  be  put  on  in 
fresh  cold  stock  and  simmered  for  a 
few  hours,  until  there  is  about  half  a 
pint  of  good  gravy.  This,  or  as  much 
as  may  be  wanted,  is  to  be  put  in  the  pie- 
dish  with  the  pheasant  joints  and  the 
gravy  they  were  cooked  in,  and  about 
half  a pound  of  button  mushrooms 
may  be  mixed  in,  or  some  truffles,  if 
they  can  be  had.  A few  ounces  of 
cooked  ham  of  good  quality  may  be 
cut  in  strips  and  put  in,  and  the  pie 
finished  off  as  above.  Take  either  of 
the  brown  stocks  given  for  clear  soups, 
or  use  No.  16  or  17  for  a first-class 
pie,  in  making  the  gravy.  This  is 
good  hot  or  cold.  Cost,  uncertain ; 
about  2s.  to  2s,  3d.,  exclusive  of  the 
pheasants. 

Pigeon  Pie. — Bequired:  three  or 
four  pigeons,  three-quarters  to  a pound 
of  prime  steak,  seasoning,  butter,  gravy, 
and  crust  as  below.  Cost,  about 
5s.  to  6s. 

Prepare  the  birds  and  quarter  them, 
then  put  them  in  a saute-pan  with  a 
little  hot  butter,  and  turn  them  about 
until  well  browned.  The  steak  should 
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be  similarly  treated,  or  it  may  be 
braised  or  stewed  in  a little  good  stock 
until  three-parts  done,  then  cut  in 
strips  of  an  inch  wide  and  about  two 
inches  long.  The  meat  and  pigeon 
are  then  to  be  put  in  a pie-dish  with 
seasoning  of  salt  and  black  pepper  over 
each  layer.  A dust  of  cayenne  is  re- 
quired, and  some  like  a little  nutmeg ; 
others  prefer  a plain  pie.  Herbs  may 
be  added  if  approved  : they  should  be 
in  line  powder,  and  mixed;  about  a 
saltspoonful  will  be  enough  for  a pie 
of  this  size.  Some  gravy  from  the 
trimmings  of  the  pigeons  should  be 
put  in  the  pan,  and  boiled  up  with 
enough  brown  roux  to  make  it  of  the 
consistence  of  cream,  and  poured  over 
the  pigeons  to  half  their  depth.  Stock 
iSro.  5 will  serve  as  a guide.  {See  also 
directions  on  page  771.)  This  may  now 
be  covered  as  it  is,  but  for  a superior 
pie  put  three  or  four  hard  eggs  in 
slices  on  the  top,  and  add  a few  ounces 
of  boiled  ham  in  strips.  The  top  layer 
should  be  well  seasoned,  as  the  crust 
will  be  all  the  nicer.  This  applies  to 
all  pies  of  a savoury  kind  that  are 
eaten  cold.  The  paste  may  be  No.  10, 
11,  or  12.  A rim  should  be  put  round 
the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  a cover  of 
the  same  on  the  top.  Ornament  nicely 
with  leaves  of  paste,  and  bake  the  pie 
for  about  an  hour  and  a half.  It 
should  be  filled  up  with  gravy  after 
baking,  and  the  paste  nicely  glazed ; 
the  feet  should  be  scalded  and  trimmed, 
and  stuck  in  tho  top  after  the  pie  is 
done,  with  the  toes  spreading  out- 
wards. In  case  it  is  not  convenient  to 
brown  tho  pigeons  before  baking,  use 
very  young  ones,  then  cover  with  a 
rather  thicker  crust ; reduce  the  heat 
shortly  after  putting  the  pie  in  the 
oven,  and  allow  longer  for  baking. 
{Sec  page  770.) 

Another  way. — This  is  very  much 
better  than  the  preceding.  Bone  tho 
birds,  and  if  liked,  stuff  them  with  any 
suitable  forcemeat.  {See  Forcemeats.) 
Cut  them  in  two,  and  put  them  in  the 
dish  with  steak  and  eggs,  and  a few 
strips  of  ham  between  tho  layers.  The 
pigeons  are  to  be  browned  in  butter 


after  stuffing,  and  left  until  cold  before 
they  are  cut  through ; the  steak  should 
bo  browned  also.  Then  cover  with  a 
crust,  as  above,  and  bake.  The  bones 
are  to  be  stewed  down  for  gravy,  some 
being  reserved  for  filling  the  pie  up 
after  it  is  baked. 

Note. — There  are  no  pies  that  are 
more  easily  spoilt  than  pigeon,  for  if 
the  gravy  be  scarce  they  are  dry. 
See  that  it  is  of  very  good  flavour,  and 
will  jelly.  Always  use  a good  brown 
stock  for  the  foundation,  and  when  the 
birds  are  not  boned  put  in  any  other 
bones  of  rabbit  or  whatever  may  be 
handy.  A little  extract  of  meat  or 
glaze  will  be  wanted  in  addition  to 
gelatine  for  gravy  of  a first-class  pie, 
unless  the  foundation  stock  be  good. 
{See  Stocks  Nos.  16  and  17.) 

Pigeon  Pie,  Raised,  Rich.— 

— Required : four-  or  more  pigeons, 
hard  eggs,  forcemeat,  gravy,  paste, 
and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  un- 
certain. From  6s.  upwards. 

The  birds  should  be  boned,  then 
quartered  and  fried  in  a little  hot 
clarified  butter  to  a nice  brown;  or 
they  may  be  braised  until  half  done. 
In  either  case  put  them  in  a case  of 
good  raised  paste  (page  748),  and  fill 
up  with  layers  of  good  forcemeat  and 
hard-boiled  eggs  in  slices.  If  the 
forcemeat  be  minus  truffles  or  mush- 
rooms, either  of  these  materials  may 
be  put  in  the  pie.  Another  way  is  to 
stuff  the  birds  after  boning  them,  then 
to  braise  them  until  half  done,  and 
leave  until  cold,  then  cut  them  in 
halves  and  put  them  in  the  paste  with 
eggs,  and,  if  liked,  some  strips  of  ham 
or  very  good  bacon,  or  a little  tender 
beef  steak  can  be  cut  in  dice  or  strips 
after  it  has  been  fried  a .little,  and 
used  in  the  same  way ; for  many  do 
not  care  for  any  sort  of  pigeon  pie 
without  the  addition  of  steak.  The 
pie  should  be  finished  off  and  baked  as 
directed  for  the  rich  raised  fowl  pie  of 
page  759,  and  when  done,  filled  up 
with  gravy  from  the  bones ; they 
should  bo  put  on  in  brown  stock  some 
time  before  the  pie  is  made,  that  the 
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gravy  may  l>c  very  good,  otherwise 
the  pie  will  bo  dry.  When  the  lid  is 
served  on  this,  assuming  a rich  crust 
to  have  been  used,  the  feet  of  the 
pigeons  should  bo  cleaned  and  skinned, 
and  used  for  the  top  of  the  pic.  About 
six  or  eight  may  be  used  in  a very 
large  pie  ; four  will  do  for  a small 
one,  and  some  parsley  should  be  put 
between  them.  They  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  toes  spread  outwards. 
More  parsley  is  to  be  put  round  the 
base,  and,  if  liked,  some  blocks  of 
aspic.  When  the  pie  is  made  in  a case 
of  china  or  flour  and  water  (see  recipes 
for  the  pie  above  referred  to),  finish 
off  as  follows  : — Omit  the  lid,  and  put 
the  feet  of  the  pigeons  in  the  centre, 
emerging  from  a mound  of  chopped 
aspic  of  one  or  more  colours,  and 
finish  off  with  hard  eggs  in  slices  or 
quarters,  some  fancy-shaped  slices  of 
glazed  ham  or  tongue,  or  forcemeat 
balls,  and  some  parsley.  An  outer 
border  of  chopped  aspic  may  be  used, 
and  some  blocks  put  on  the  dish  with 
some  sprigs  of  parsley.  Instead  of 
this,  the  feet  can  be  placed  round  the 
outer  edge  from  a narrow  border  of 
chopped  aspic,  and  the  forcemeat  balls 
and  eggs,  with  some  parsley,  put  in 
the  middle.  This  is  a very  nice-look- 
ing pie.  A similar  pie  can  be  made 
from  plovers,  and  will  be  found  very 
good.  ( See  Coloured  Plate,  No.  8.) 

Pigeon  Pudding.  - Required : 
three  pigeons,  a rich  suet  crust  (page 
746),  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  beef  steak  from  well-hung 
meat,  the  yolks  of  throe  hard-boiled 
eggs,  and  some  seasoning  and  gravy 
as  below.  Cost,  about  4s.  3d. 

The  birds  may  be  browned,  then 
cut  in  halves  or  quarters,  or  boned; 
then  used  plain  or  with  stuffing,  which 
may  be- mushroom  or  other  kind  pre- 
ferred [sec  Forcemeats  ; also  recipes 
for  pigeon  pies  in  this  chapter),  'the 
birds  and  egg  yolks  are  to  be  put  in 
the  basin  after  lining  with  paste  half 
an  inch  thick.  Gravy  from  the  bones 
or  trimmings,  with  brown  stock  as  a 
foundation,  should  be  poured  in  to 


half  the  depth  [see  directions  for  Gravy 
for  Puddings,  page  773).  Cover  with 
paste  and  tie  in  a cloth,  then  boil  for 
three  hours  or  thereabouts.  The  steak 
may  either  be  cut  in  strips  and 
seasoned,  then  put  at  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  basin,  or  it  can  bo  mixed 
amongst  the  pigeon.  Another  way  of 
making  this  pudding  is  to  use  a top 
crust  only  [sec  the  second  recipe  for 
Raeeit  Pudding). 

Plovers’  Egg  Patties.— Re- 
quired : plovers’  eggs,  pastry,  white 
sauce,  ham,  parsley,  and  green  peas. 
Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  exclusive 
of  eggs. 

Boil  and  cut  in  halves  lengthwise 
some  plovers’  eggs.  Have  ready  some 
oval  vol-au-vent  cases,  made  of  good 
pastry  (see  page  800).  No  lids  arc  re- 
quired ; therefore  the  pieces  cut  from 
the  centres  may  be  used  for  another  j 
little  dish  by  spreading  them  with  jam, 
&e.,  or  in  various  other  ways.  First,  , | 
put  into  the  cases,  as  soon  as  baked  and  ! j; 
prepared, a smallquantity  of  good  green  1 1 
pea  puree  (see  Dressed  Vegetables);  . j, 
then  a little  good  white  sauce ; next 
the  half  egg,  yolk  upwards.  Round  i jj 
the  egg  put  tiny  round  slices  of  boiled  t 
ham  ; they  should  overlap,  and  form  a ! 
ring  above  the  edge  of  the  pastry,  j: 
Shake  a morsel  of  chopped  parsley  over  : 
the  egg-yolk,  and  serve. 

Pheasants’  or  fowls’  eggs  can  be  thus  - , 
used.  Small  rounds  of  cooked  game 
or  poultry,  lightly  glazed,  may  take 
the  place  of  the  ham  in  all  cases  if  at 
hand.  Tiny  cress  leaves  may  be  used 
in  place  of  parsley,  or  a sprinkling  of 
chervil  or  finely-shredded  cucumber. 

Another  way. — These  arc  for  a cold 
dish.  Bake  and  empty  the  cases,  let 
them  be  perfectly  cold,  then  put  at  the  ! 
bottom  a little  heap  of  minced  truffled  | 
sausage,  or  a foio  gras ; next  a layer  of 
cold  minced  game,  moistened  with  good 
gravy  or  sauce ; lay  the  half-egg  on, 
and  ‘ put  strips  of  truffle  on  the 
yolk. 

Pork  Pie,  Raised.— Those  who 
kill  pigs  of  their  own  have  no  trouble 
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in  obtaining  suitable  pie  meat ; those 
who  buy  it  should  be  careful  to  get  the 
best  quality,  and  to  seo  that  it  is  free 
from  the  slightest  taint,  every  si  ice  being 
carefully  looked  over.  Bequired  : for 
a medium-sized  pie,  a pound  and  a half 
of  pork,  the  same  weight  of  paste, 
about  a teaspoonful  and  a half  of  salt, 
or,  for  some,  two  teaspoonfuls  will  be 
none  too  much,  nearly  as  much  pepper, 
and  herbs  if  approved,  and  a little 
gravy.  Cost,  about  7d.  per  pound. 

The  meat  should  be  fairly  fat,  and  is 
best  from  a bacon  pig,  but  the  loin  or 
neck  of  pork  may  be  used ; the  fore- 
loin is  preferred  by  many.  Cut  into 
dice  (by  means  of  a mincer,  or  by  hand), 
the  pieces  being  even  in  size,  the  fat 
and  lean  mixed  well,  and  the  seasoning 
thoroughly  blended  with  the  meat ; 
the  meat  should  le  sprinkled  with  a 
spoonful  of  water  or  stock  during  the 
mixing,  as  it  tends  to  bind  it.  Full 
directions  for  the  raising  of  the  paste 
will  be  found  on  page  785,  and  either 
of  the  recipes  on  page  748  may  bo 
followed  in  making  it ; the  medium 
paste  is  suitable.  Those  who  possess 
moulds  sometimes  prefer  a pork  pie 
raised  by  hand,  and  baked  out  of  a 
mould,  as  they  consider  the  flavour  is 
better.  The  meat  should  be  packed  in 
firmly,  and  the  lid  put  on  after  the 
inner  edges  have  been  egged  over;  the 
edges  should  be  crimped  with  the  paste 
nippers  (page  741),  and  leaves  put 
round  the  side  and  on  the  lid ; make 
a hole  or  two,  and  put  a centre  orna- 
ment of  paste  or  not,  as  preferred. 
Then  egg  the  pie  over,  and  put  in  a 
good  oven.  (See  the  directions  for 
Raised  Pies,  page  785.)  This  will  take 
about  two  to  two  and  a half  hours ; the 
latter  will  not  be  too  long  in  most 
cases,  and  a skewer  should  be  passed 
into  the  middle  of  the  meat  to  test  it. 
The  gravy  should  be  made  from  tho 
bones  and  any  skinny  and  gristly  parts 
of  the  meat,  seasoned  as  required,  and 
strengthened  with  gelatine  or  meat 
of  a gelatinous  sort;  the  liquor  from 
boiled  pork  should  be  used  in  place  of 
water  at  the  start,  should  any  be  handy ; 
supposing,  for  instance,  the  feet  and 


ears  of  a pig  to  have  been  boiled,  there 
is  in  the  liquor  a good  foundation  for 
the  gravy  of  the  pie. 

Note. — Should  herbs  be  used,  any  of 
those  named  under  Pohk  Sausages  in 
a previous  chapter  will  answer ; but 
sage  is  generally  liked.  If  fresh,  about 
half  a teaspoonful  would  be  enough 
to  flavour  the  above  for  most  people. 
Double  the  quantity  of  dried  sage  could 
be  used.  We  may  mention  that  at  a 
certain  farmhouse  in  the  Midlands,  tho 
pork  pics  are  always  made  with  layers 
of  stoned  raisins  between  the  layers  of 
pork.  We  never  met  wdth  these  pies 
elsewhere,  but  can  recommend  them. 

Potato  Pie,  Common. — Re- 
quired : a couple  of  pounds  of  potatoes, 
boiled  for  a few  minutes,  half  a pound 
of  scalded  onions,  seasoning,  bacon  or 
fat  pork,  just  a few  ounces,  herbs  to 
taste,  plain  pastry,  and  any  weak  stock 
or  water.  Cost,  about  8d.  to  l()d. 

Slice  the  vegetables,  and  mix  with 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and  thicken 
the  stock  or  water  with  browned  flour. 
Cover  with  a thick  sheet  of  paste  after 
putting  a rim  round  as  usual,  and  bake 
for  an  hour  and  a half  or  so.  This  is 
best  hot.  The  remains  of  cooked  rice 
or  other  grain  may  be  put  in  pies  of 
this  sort. 

Another  tray. — Use  a few  mush- 
rooms when  cheap,  instead  of  the  onions. 

Another  way. — A few  ripe  tomatoes 
and  a few  ounces  of  underdone  meat  of 
any  kind  are  to  be  added  to  the  potatoes 
as  above,  and  the. gravy  ilavoured  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  a spoonful  of  lemon 
j uice  or  vinegar ; use  paste  No.  2.  This 
is  a nice  pie,  though  cheap. 

Rabbit  Pie,  Plain. — Required: 
a rabbit,  bacon  or  pork,  seasoning, 
gravy,  and  paste  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  Gd.  or  2s.  8d. 

Take  care  to  choose  a tender  rabbit. 
Skin,  empty,  and  wash  it,  and  cut  it  in 
ten  or  a dozen  parts.  If  the  head  is  put 
in,  split  it  and  soak  in  lukewarm  water 
with  a little  salt.  Drain  and  dry  the 
rabbit,  and  put  the  inferior  joints  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pie-dish ; fill  up  with 
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the  rest,  adding  a few  slices  of  pickled 
pork  or  bacon,  in  strips.  About  a tea- 
spoonful and  a half  of  salt,  and  half  as 
much  popper,  with  a saltspoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg',  may  be  used  for  season- 
ing ; parsley  or  other  herbs  to  taste 
can  go  in  ; and,  if  liked,  a teaspoonful 
of  chopped  onion  in  addition.  Cover 
the  rabbit  with  plain  stock  or  water, 
put  a plate  or  baking-tin  over,  and  cook 
in  a slow  oven  until  half  done,  then  set 
by  to  cool.  The  gravy  should  be  poured 
off  and  boiled  up  with  thickening 
and  more  flavouring  if  needed ; the 
rabbit  being  kept  covered  the  while. 
Pour  it  over,  and,  when  cold,  cover 
with  flaky  or  short  crust ; egg  it  over 
or  not,  as  liked,  and  bake  for  about  an 
hour.  This  may  be  served  hot  or  cold. 
Some  parboiled  potatoes  can  go  at  the 
bottom  for  a cheaper  pie.  When  the 
rabbits  are  very  small  and  first  come 
into  the  market,  the  previous  cooking 
is  not  needed.  And  for  fully-grown 
ones,  if  a thick  crust  be  used  for  a very 
plain  family  pie,  it  is  sometimes  enough 
to  cook  the  legs  a little  first. 

Another  way. — This  is  a more  savoury 
pie.  Rub  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with 
a clove  of  garlic,  and  put  chopped 
parsley  and  shalot  over  each  layer 
with  seasoning,  and  on  the  top,  just 
under  the  crust,  a couple  of  bay 
leaves.  This  will  be  found  very  tasty. 
Powdered  bay  leaves  should  be  put  in 
the  pie  if  whole  ones  cannot  be  used  in 
this  way.  The  pie  is  further  improved 
by  adding  some  plain  veal  forcemeat; 
or  herb  forcemeat  is  very  nice,  and 
boiling  the  head  and  neck  of  the  rabbit 
down  for  gravy. 

Note. — Tinned  rabbit,  if  well  fla- 
voured, will  make  an  excellent  pie. 
The  crust  should  be  thin,  or  the  meat 
will  be  raggy  if  cooked  long.  A mixture 
of  tinned  rabbit,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes, 
with  some  mixed  herbs,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a dash  of  garlic  or  onion,  will  give 
good  results  at  a small  cost ; all  the 
better  if  a bit  of  bacon  be  put  in  ; a 
cooked  cow-heel  will  also  give  body  to 
the  gravy.  A plain  short  crust  does 
for  this.  Cost,  when  a shilling  tin  of 
rabbit  is  used,  about  2s.  to  2s,  6d. 


Rabbit  Pie,  Rich.— ( See  Hake 

Pie,  and  follow  the  recipe.  See  also 
Chicken  and  Veal  Pies.) 

Rabbit  Pudding,  — Required : 
a rabbit,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  mild 
bacon  or  pickled  pork,  gravy  and  crust 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

Wash  and  dry  the  rabbit,  cut  it  up  in 
small  pieces,  and  trim  the  bacon;  cut  that 
in  dice.  Put  the  head  and  nock  of  the 
rabbit  on  for  gravy,  adding  about  a pint 
and  a half  of  cold  water  and  a bunch  of 
herbs,  with  an  onion,  a few  peppercorns, 
and  a little  salt ; toil  gently,  skimming 
as  required.  When  reduced  to  half  a 
pint,  strain,  and  thicken  with  a little 
browned  flour,  and  season  to  taste; 
tomato  pulp  or  sauce  may  be  used,  or 
a spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  or 
store  sauce.  Lino  the  basin  with  a 
medium  suet  crust  (page  746),  and  put 
in  the  rabbit,  placing  the  thick  pieces 
next  the  crust,  and  mixing  in  the  bacon; 
chopped  parsley  may  be  put  in,  and 
each  layer  should  be  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Then  put  part  of  the 
gravy  in,  reserving  the  rest  for  boiling 
up,  and  pouring  round  the  pudding 
when  dished.  Put  the  cover  on,  and 
secure  the  edges,  then  steam  the  pudding 
for  three  to  three  and  a half  hours,  or 
boil  it.  If  an  old  rabbit,  either  allow 
a longer  time  for  the  cooking,  or  simmer 
the  pieces  for  a short  time — say  an  hour 
— in  the  gravy,  and  let  them  cool  before 
making  the  pudding.  Or  the  joints 
can  be  browned  in  a little  hot  fat, 
clarified ; this  improves  a young  rabbit 
also,  as  the  pudding  is  more  savouiy. 
Sausage  ballsare  afurtherimprovement. 

Another  way. — This  is  recommended 
to  those  who  do  not  care  for  much 
crust.  Grease  a deep  pie-dish  or  a 
shallow  basin,  and  put  in  the  rabbit 
with  bacon  as  above,  or  a few  strips  of 
beef  steak,  and  season  well.  Put  a strip 
of  paste  round  the  edge,  and  pour  in 
gravy  to  nearly  cover  the  meat ; lay  on 
the  cover,  and  steam  as  before.  This 
goes  to  table  in  the  basin  ; it  should  be 
set  on  a hot  dish,  and  a folded  serviette 
be  pinned  round  the  pudding.  {See 
Kentish  Tippings  in  this  chapter.) 
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Another  way,  which  may  bo  specially 
recommended,  is  to  put  a layer  of  beef 
or  pork  sausage  meat  over  the  rabbit, 
before  the  paste  cover  is  laid  on  ; bacon 
may  bo  omitted  if  liked.  A few 
mushrooms  improve  it,  and  eggs  are 
sometimes  added.  If  the  rabbit  is 
partly  cooked  beforehand,  and  a short 
or  flaky  paste  used,  or  the  suet  paste 
for  meat  pies  (page  747),  this  may  be 
baked  instead  of  steamed,  and  will  bo 
found  very  nice.  It  will  take  about  an 
hour  in  a moderate  oven,  with  a crust 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 

Raised  Pies.— On  page  747  wo 
give  directions  for  the  making  of  tho 
paste ; we  here  detail  the  various  ways 
of  raising  or  shaping  it.  The  first 
point  is  the  temperature  of  the  crust, 
for  should  this  be  wrong  the  pio  will 
probably  be  a failure.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  in  a warm  place, 
for  if  the  crust  cools  before  the  pie 
is  completed,  it  will  crack.  When 
the  moulding  is  commenced,  tho  paste 
should  be  warm  enough  to  be  pliable, 
and  the  sooner  the  job  is  out  of  hand 
the  better.  Those  who  work  slowly, 
must  start  with  a warmer  paste  than  a 
quick  worker  would  need,  otherwise  it 
will  get  cold  before  it  is  in  shape. 
While  the  case  is  being  moulded,  the 
part  in  reserve  for  the  lid  and  orna- 
mentation should  be  kept  warm  over 
a pan  of  hot  water.  The  mode  of 
raising  by  hand  is  not  easy  to  make 
clear  on  paper,  and  a practical  lesson 
should  be  taken  if  possible.  The  board 
is  to  be  floured  a little,  and  the  paste 
put  on  it,  then  worked  into  a cone 
shape,  the  diameter  of  the  bottom 
being  a trifle  less  than  is  intended  for 
the  pie  when  completed,  as  it  will 
spread  in  the  working.  Tho  bottom 
should  be  made  quite  level,  and  the 
top  flattened.  Then  go  on  pressing 
with  the  knuckles  of  the  right  hand, 
keeping  them  floured  a little,  and  at 
the  same  time  form  the  walls  of  the 
pie  with  the  left  hand.  The  sides 
should  be  smooth  and  of  equal  thick- 
ness, and  the  bottom,  too,  must  be  level, 
and  thicker  than  the  sides;  the  lid  is 


the  thinnest  of  all.  Before  filling  the 
pio  note  the  bottom,  and  if  cracked 
or  too  thin  in  any  part,  roll  a scrap  of 
paste  out,  and  attach  it  by  means  of 
beaten  egg.  The  inner  edge  of  the 
pic  at  the  top,  as  well  as  the  inside  of 
tho  lid,  should  be  egged  after  the  pio 
is  filled,  and  then  pressed  together  and 
crimped,  a hole  or  two  made  in  the 
top,  and  leaves  put  there  and  on  tho 
side  of  the  pie.  These  are  fastened 
on  with  egg ; it  can  be  a whole  one, 
or  white  only  answers.* 

Another  way  is  to  take  the  crust, 
after  flattening  the  cone  as  before,  and 
put  it  on  a wooden  pie  block ; these 
arc  sold  for  very  little  by  wood-turners. 
Tho  pie,  or  rather  the  crust  for  it, 
should  be  worked  round  and  round 
until  quite  even,  and  the  edge  trimmed 
neatly  with  a pair  of  scissors. 

A method  of  raising  that  is  fairly 
successful  after  a little  experience,  and 
which  is  often  adopted  where  pies  are 
made  on  a large  scale,  is  by  means  of 
a tin  without  a bottom.  These  are 
made  in  various  sizes,  but  the  bottom 
should  bo  larger  than  the  top.  One  of 
three  and  a half  inches  deep  would  be 
about  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  five  at  the  bottom.  The  mode 
of  using  is  simple.  The  tin  is  set  on 
a board,  and  the  piece  of  paste,  first 
hollowed  with  the  knuckles,  put  in, 
and  the  bottom  formed,  the  paste 
being  worked  round  the  sides  until  the 
edge  of  the  tin  is  reached.  It  is  well 
to  take  note  of  the  weight  of  crust 
required  for  a tin  of  a certain  size,  so 
that  on  future  occasions  the  correct 
quantity  can  be  made.  In  this  way 
waste  is  prevented  easily.  In  baking 
a pie  made  in  either  of  these  ways,  the 
tin  on  which  it  is  set  may  be  greased  ; 
this  will  prevent  the  pie  catching  at 
the  bottom,  but  it  will  be  more  likely 
to  slip  and  lose  its  shape ; therefore  a 
tin  in  the  ungreased  state  is  often  pre- 
ferred, as  any  slightly  burnt  parts  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pie  can  be  readily 
scraped  off  when  it  is  cold  enough  to 
turn  upside  down. 

* The  pie  should  stand  awhile  in  a cool 
place  before  baking,  to  get.  linn. 
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The  baking  of  pies  in  moulds  is  the 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  way. 
The  moulds  can  be  had  in  tin  or  cop- 
per ; the  latter  are  very  costly,  es- 
pecially when  of  an  elaborate  pattern  ; 
the  tin  ones  last  some  time  for  occa- 
sional use,  but  the  best  qualities  only 
are  satisfactory.  Fig.  125  is  a com- 
paratively simple  pattern,  but  it  turns 


Fig.  125. — Oval  Pie  Mould. 


out  easily  and  looks  well.  The  hinged 
sides  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
pie  when  cold.  Some  are  without 
bottoms ; others  have  a loose  one.  The 
latter  are  the  better.  If  the  former 
sort  bo  used,  the  remarks  made 
above  as  to  the  baking  apply,  but 
much  may. be  done  to  avoid  burning 
by  using  a stout  baking  sheet.  In 
lining  these  moulds  care  is  needed  ; 
the  paste  should  be  very  even,  and 
must  quite  easily  fill  up  the  mould, 
without  any  stretching,  wc  mean  ; the 
bottom  is  to  be  made  level,  and  the 
paste  worked  well  up  to  the  bottom 
edge  of  t he  sides,  and  pressed  closely 
to  the  sides  right  up  to  the  top ; if 
this  is  not  done  it  will  not  take  the 
pattern  Of  the  mould.  In  pressing, 
keep  the  fingers  floured,  and  do  not 
dig  the  ends  into  thceiust.  If  broken, 
repair  as  above  directed.  The  mould 
must  be  well  greased. 

In  Fig.  126  a mould  of  another  kind 
is  shown;  these  are  simple  to  use. 
The  crust  has  a nice  appearance  when 
baked,  and  easily  adapts  itself  to  the 
mould.  These  are  called  pate-moulds 
by  some : they  can  be  had  from  a 
couple  to  three  or  four  shillings,  ac- 
cording to  size.  These  have  no  bottom, 
and  in  using  them,  or  the  bottomless 


moulds  above  described,  it  is  well  to 
use  a baking  tin  of  the  same  shape, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
size,  immediately  under  the  bottom 
crust,  then  to  put  a stout  baking  tin 
under;  that  next  the  crust  should  be 
bright ; the  outer  one  may  be  iron. 
For  a pie  of  small  size,  that  is  in  the 
oven  a short  time,  these  precautions 
are  not  so  necessary ; but  in  the  case 
of  a pie  that  is  in  the  oven  for  three 
hours  or  longer,  unless  care  is  taken  in 
this  way,  the  bottom  paste  may  have 
to  be  pared  away,  or  be  so  hard  as  to 
be  almost  uneatable.  For  large  pies  it 
is  always  well  to  pin  several  folds  of 
paper  round,  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
pie,  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  dark 
in  any  part.  In  the  chapter  on  Cakes, 
other  moulds  that  will  answer  very 
well  for  a homely  pie  for  a school 
luncheon  or  a fishing  expedition,  or 
any  occasion  when  ornament  is  not 
essential,  will  be  found. 


Fio.  120. — Strasburg  Pie  Mould. 


The  baking  of  these  pies  is  not  easy 
for  the  novice.  The  steady  heat  re- 
quired is  not  always  easily  gauged,  and 
is  not  practicable  when  other  articles 
are  being  baked  at  the  same  time;  but 
it  is  no  use  to  attempt  raised  pies  unless 
the  conditions  for  baking  are  favour- 
able; for  to  keep  opening  and  shutting 
the  oven  door,  or  constantly  moving 
the  pie,  or  shaking  it  before  it  is  set, 
is  to  court  failure.  For  pies  with  a 
thin  crust,  when  the  total  weight  is  not 
much  more  than  a pound,  the  oven  may 
be  hotter  all  through  than  for  heavier 
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ones  with  thicker  crust.  All  need  a 
quick  heat  at  starting,  and  when  the 
pic  lias  begun  to  colour  a little,  the 
temperature  should  be  reduced  to  what 
is  known  as  a “soaking  heat,”  and 
this  should  be  maintained.  If,  after  a 
pie  has  been  in  the  oven  for  a short 
time,  it  has  turned  quite  brown,  the 
heat  is  too  great : then  more  folds  of 
paper  must  go  round,  and  some  be 
laid  on  the  top.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  crust  remains  pale,  and  the  pic 
has  decreased  in  height,  with  the  bot- 
tom spread  out,  the  oven  is  too  cool, 
and  the  pie  is  in  danger  of  bursting, 
though  the  spreading  of  the  crust  is 
often  duo  to  its  being  too  soft.  Meat 
put  in  in  a loose  manner,  instead  of 
being  packed , will  also  cause  this  ; the 
remedy  is  to  remove  the  pie  at  once  to 
a hotter  part  of  the  oven,  and  to  place 
something  to  prevent  further  spreading. 
Strips  of  wood,  or  weights,  are  useful 
for  the  purpose,  and  may  be  taken  out 
as  soon  as  the  pie  has  shaped  itself. 
These  remarks  apply  only  to  pies  that 
are  raised  by  hand,  and  such  are  the 
usual  troubles  consequent  upon  this 
plan.  The  richer  the  crust,  the  greater 
the  need  for  a mould.  In  all  pies 
of  six  to  eight  pounds  in  weight,  the 
meat  is  likely  to  be  under-done  to 
some  extent,  unless  it  be  partially 
cooked  beforehand,  or  the  pie  can  be 
cooked  in  a baker’s  oven,  or  one  equally 
steady.  This  applies  to  pork  more 
than  any  meat,  but  when  the  cooking 
of  the  meat  in  the  crust  can  be  en- 
sured, the  pie  is  more  tasty  when  it  is 
put  in  raw.  The  time  given  for  the 
baking  in  all  recipes  is  approximate 
only;  the  depth  of  the  pie,  as  well  as 
its  weight,  the  thickness  and  richness' 
of  the  crust,  and  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  all  have  to  be  considered,  and 
play  a part  in  the  success  or  failure. 

Small  liaised  l’ies. — To  make  small 
raised  pies  in  the  neatest  and  quickest 
way,  some  rings  should  bo  got  from  a 
tinman.  The  term  “ring’’  is  rather 
a misnomer,  for  it  is  applied  to  both 
round  and  oval  shapes ; rim  is  the 
correct  name.  These  cost  a triflo  only, 
and  can  be  had  small  enough  for  a pie 


of  a few  ounces,  to  one  of  half  a pound 
or  more  ; the  latter  arc  very  handy  for 
breakfast  pies  for  two  or  three  people ; 
the  small  ones  look  nice  to  serve  one 
to  each.  In  using  them,  set  them  on 
a baking  sheet  with  a fold  or  two  of 
greased  paper  under,  and  line  them 
with  the  paste,  after  greasing  very 
little.  A good  substitute,  when  rims 
are  not  at  hand,  is  to  raise  the  paste 
over  a small  jar;  or  the  bottoms  can 
he  cut  out,  and  strips  cut  for  the 
sides,  and  fastened  on  by  means  of 
beaten  white  of  egg ; the  sides  can  be 
made  neater  if  bevelled,  and  should  be 
pressed  firmly  together.  The  tops 
may  be  quite  plain,  or  covered  with 
small  leaves.  The  average  proportions 
are  a pound  of  paste,  and  about  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  meat  for  six  to 
eight  pies.  Almost  all  the  forcemeats, 
except  those  with  suet,  and  all  the 
sausage  meats,  make  nice  little 
pics. 

Raised  Pies,  Gravy  for.— 

The  term  “jellied  gravy’’  is  often 
applied  to  this,  and  is  a very  suitable 
one,  as  these  gravies  should  all  form  a 
jelly  when  cold.  To  make  the  gravy 
for  a plain  pie  of  pork  or  veal,  the 
bones  of  the  meat  and  any  bits  of 
skin  and  gristle  that  would  spoil  the 
pie  if  put  in,  should  be  used  ; they 
should  be  put  on  in  cold  water  with 
seasoning,  such  as  peppercorns,  and  if 
herbs  have  been  put  in  the  pie,  a sprig 
should  go  in  the  gravy.  Salt,  of 
course,  is  wanted,  and  the  gravy  should 
always  bo  strained.  The  thing  is  to 
give  it  plenty  of  time.  When  there 
is  any  second  stock  at  hand,  there  is 
no  trouble  in  getting  the  gravy  to  set ; 
and  failing  this,  there  is  a ready  sub- 
stitute in  gelatine,  should  the  hones 
not  yield  a liquor  firm  enough  to  se(. 
It  should  always  be  tested,  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gravy  which 
the  meat  has  yielded  in  the  baking 
will  tend  to  thin  it,  therefore  it  should 
bo  quite  stiff  when  it  goes  in.  For  a 
pie  of,  say,  kidney  or  other  dark  meat, 
the  gravy  may  be  coloured  with  brown- 
ing salt,  or  liquid  browning,  or  a little 
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extract  of  moat  will  give  both  colour 
and  flavour;  or  a nice  brown  stock 
may  bo  used  with  gelatine  as  required, 
then  no  extract  is  wanted.  The  thing 
to  avoid  is  a abashing  of  flavours.  It 
is  equally  important  that  the  gravy  be 
flavoured  sufficiently,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  various  condiments  used  in 
the  pie  ; otherwise  the  taste  of  the  pie 
will  be  weakened  instead  of  height- 
ened. Should  a clear  gravy  be  re- 
quired, take  somo  stock  and  clarify  as 
directed  for  soups,  or  use  some  aspic 
jelly  ( see  Garnishes).  This  is,  how- 
ever, often  put  as  a top  decoration  on 
to  pies,  as  described  in  our  recipes; 
and  in  such  cases,  if  the  gravy  for  the 
interior  of  the  pie  be  very  carefully 
strained,  it  seldom  needs  clarification. 
When  pies  have  to  travel,  as  for  a 
picnic,  the  gravy  must  be  stronger 
than  usual.  Such  ingredients  as  wine, 
flavoured  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  &c., 
should  not  be  put  in  until  the  gravy 
is  well  reduced. 

Always  let  the  pies  stand  for  a short 
time  when  taken  from  the  oven  before 
putting  the  gravy  in ; they  will  hold 
more,  as  the  meat  will  sink.  Insert  a 
small  funnel  in  the  top,  and  pour  the 
boiling  gravy  in  very  gradually,  mov- 
ing the  meat  now  and  then  with  a stout 
wooden  skewer.  Take  care  not  to  let 
it  run  over  the  top,  and  saturate  the 
paste.  If  at  the  last  moment  the 
gravy  is  found  too  weak,  sheet  gelatine 
should  be  added,  as  that  dissolves 
instantly.  ( See  also  Meat  Pies,  Gravy 
fou). 

Rissoles,  — These  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a cooked  savoury  mince, 
enclosed  in  pastry  and  fried;  game 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  meat  of  all 
sorts,  and  many  varieties  of  fish  can 
be  employed.  The  points  to  remember 
are  that  the  mince  should  be  carefully 
made ; whether  the  ingredients  be 
pounded,  or  only  cut  up  small,  gristle, 
skin,  and  anything  of  an  equally  un- 
pleasant nature  must  be  excluded ; a 
rissole  is  a dainty  dish,  and  may  be 
served  as  an  entree.  Then  the  crust 
should  be  very  thin  ; it  cannot  bo  too 


thin,  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  rolled 
without  breaking,  the  rolling  should 
go  on.  The  best  puff  paste  is  wanted. 
The  fat  for  frying  must  be  hot,  or  a 
sodden  and  most  disagreeable  dish 
will  be  the  result.  The  crust  should 
be  quite  crisp,  though  not  dark  in 
colour  ; and  unless  it  is  thin,  it  is  clear 
that  it  will  not  be  cooked  in  the  short 
time  in  which  it  should  be  kept  in  the 
fat.  The  paste  should  be  brushed  over 
with  raw  egg,  and  then  coated,  either 
with  the  finest  bread  - crumbs,  or 
crushed  vermicelli ; the  latter  is  much 
liked  by  many,  on  account  of  its  crisp- 
ness, and  the  nice  appearance  it  gives 
to  the  rissoles.  The  shape  may  bo 
varied ; a very  usual  one  is  made  by 
laying  a little  pile  of  the  mince  on  a 
round  of  pastry,  covering  it  with  a 
second  round.  The  edges  should  be 
egged  and  well  pressed  together,  and 
in  the  frying  the  pastry  should  be 
kept  under  the  fat ; if  lifted  out  from 
time  to  time,  the  edges  are  liable  to 
part.  Another  shape  is  obtained  by 
folding  a square  of  paste  into  a tri- 
angle, the  mince  being  put  in  the 
centre ; a crimped  edge  always  adds 
to  the  appearance.  The  semicircle  is 
easily  made,  by  folding  a round  of 
paste  over.  Diamond-shaped  rissoles 
are  pretty ; the  paste  should  be  cut 
carefully  in  pairs,  and  the  edges  well 
secured.  The  exact  size  is  a matter 
of  taste,  but  rissoles  should  never  be 
large.  They  must  be  well  drained 
before  dishing,  and  should  be  put  on  a 
lace  paper  or  serviette,  and  sent  to 
table  as  hot  as  possible  with  a garnish 
of  some  kind.  For  many  kinds,  fried 
or  crisped  parsley  is  sufficient ; shell- 
fish can  be  used  for  dishes  from  fish  ; 
and  coralline  pepper,  lobster  coral, 
grated  cheese,  and  other  adj  unets  may 
be  shaken  over  them  to  denote  the 
nature  of  the  contents.  Cost,  from 
Is.  per  dozen,  according  to  size  and 
richness. 

Note.— The  moister  the  mince  can 
be  to  retain  its  form,  the  better,  and, 
whatever  its  nature,  it  must  be  cold 
before  it  is  put  in  the  crust.  For  the 
different  kinds  of  rissoles,  see  Index. 
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Rissoles  a la  Reine.  — {See 

Croquettes  a la  Reine,  and  make  the 
mixture  as  there  directed,  but  add  an 
extra  tablespoonful  each  of  cream  and 
stock. ) 

Rissoles  A la  Vincent.— Add 

to  four  tablespoonfuls  of  rich  brown 
sauce  a mince,  made  of  two  table- 
spoonfuls each  of  cooked  game,  tongue 
and  ham  ; flavour  with  truffle  essence, 
and  add  a tablespoonful  of  minced 
truffle,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  glaze, 
dissolved  in  a tablespoonful  of  Madeira, 
a dash  of  cayenne,  ground  mace,  and 
salt  to  taste ; a few  drops  of  herbal 
wine  should  go  in  last,  together  with 
the  juice  from  a pounded  sbalot.  The 
ingredients  are  all  to  be  added  to  the 
sauce  while  that  is  hot,  then  stirred 
well,  and  put  by  until  cold.  Make 
the  rissoles  in  either  of  the  shapes 
above-named. 

Rook  Pie. — Tor  a really  good 
pie,  the  breasts  only  of  the  birds 
should  be  used,  as  they  are  the  parts 
that  are  most  worth  eating,  but  in 
many  cases  the  supply  of  birds  will  be 
too  small  to  allow  this  ; then  the  wings 
and  legs  can  be  used,  but  never  the 
back,  or  the  pie  will  be  bitter;  the 
flesh  round  the  spine  must  he  removed, 
and,  needless  to  add,  this  is  not  to  be 
used  in  making  the  gravy,  or  the  pie 
will  be  as  bitter  as  if  the  parts  were 
put  in  it.  The  birds  should  be  stewed 
until  almost  done  before  the  crust  is 
put  on;  they  will  take  from  one  to 
two  hours,  according  to  age,  and  the 
younger  the  rooks,  tho  better  the  pie. 
They  must  cook  very  slowly,  with  the 
dish  well  covered,  and  be  cooled  before 
covering.  Steak  can  be  added,  but  if 
birds  are  plentiful  it  can  lie  dis- 
pensed with,  though  a small  portion  is 
often  put  in  just  for  the  sake  of  tho 
gravy ; if  omitted,  a good  stock  is 
wanted.  Plenty  of  black  pepper  is 
necessary,' as  the  pie  wants  well  season- 
ing, and  a pinch  of  herbs  improves  it. 
Six  to  nine  rooks,  with  half  a pound 
of  steak  and  a couple  of  hard  eggs,  will 
make  a good  pie.  Cost,  uncertain, 
rooks  being  seldom  sold. 


Rump  Steak  Pie  (The  Captain’s 
Own). — Required:  steak,  kidney,  herbs, 
and  seasoning,  oysters,  stock,  eggs,  and 
paste.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  on  an  aver- 
ae-e ; more  when  oysters  and  steak  are 
very  dear. 

Take  a steak  from  well-hung  meat ; 
beat  it,  and  cut  it  in  thin  slices ; it 
should  be  an  inch  and  a half  thick. 
Sprinkle  each  slice  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  flour,  a morsel  of  minced  kidney, 
a dash  of  shalot,  or  herbs  instead,  a 
few  shreds  of  fat  meat,  and  a few 
drops  of  walnut  ketchup.  Now  roll 
up  compactly,  and  dust  flour  all  over — 
browned  flour  is  best.  Distribute  four 
cloves  and  half  a score  of  oysters 
amongst  the  meat,  if  a pound  and  a 
half  has  been  used;  then  put  in  tho 
dish,  making  the  rolls  high  in  the 
centre  as  usual.  Pour  in  tho  oyster 
liquor,  and  some  brown  stock  from 
beef  bones  to  half  fill  the  dish ; a 
pinch  of  cayenne  improves  it,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  flavoured  with  vegetables. 
Lay  a sheet  of  paper,  buttered,  on  the 
top  side,  over  all,  then  a tin,  or  an  old 
dish,  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven  for  an 
hour  or  so.  Take  it  from  tho  oven, 
leave  it  until  cold,  then  put  in  more 
gravy  to  three-parts  fill  the  dish,  with 
a few  sliced  hard  eggs,  seasoned ; cover 
with  a flaky  crust,  and  bake  for  an- 
other hour  or  so.  ( See  Meat  Pies.) 
This  pie  is  best  eaten  hot. 

Note. — While  the  meat  is  cooking- 
first  in  the  oven,  it  should  be  turned 
over  once,  the  top  pieces  to  the  bottom, 
that  all  may  be  impregnated  with  the 
flavour  and  moisture  from  the  gravy. 
If  the  oven  is  too  hot,  set  the  dish  in 
a tin  of  hot  water. 

Russian  Meat  Pasty  (Pirogg). 
— The  peculiarity  of  this  consists  in  its 
containing  both  raw  and  cooked  eggs. 
The  crust  is  similar  to  that  for  the  Rus- 
sian Cherry  Pasty,  in  next  section,  but 
richer,  the  yolks  of  raw  eggs,  as  well  as 
more  butter,  being  used.  The  size  and 
thickness  of  the  crust  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  meat,  and  the  supply 
of  meat  should  be  generous.  Beef  or 
game  may  be  used ; it  is  usually  cooked 
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in  a saucepan  with  plenty  of  seasoning, 
an  onion,  and  butter  to  moisten  well 
for  a few  minutes.  It  must  not  be- 
come hard.  It  is  then  cut  up,  and 
each  pound  receives  the  addition  of  a 
law  egg,  and  two  hard-boiled  ones, 
sliced.  The  pasties  are  made  semi- 
circular, baked  gently  on  account  of 
their  solidity,  and  served  hot.  A 
mixture  of  meats  is  sometimes  used. 

Note. — These  are  not  very  easy  of 
digestion.  Hmall  ones,  with  thin  crust, 
are  preferable. 

Salmon  Patties.  — There  are 
few,  if  any,  fish  that  are  more  useful 
in  the  making  of  patties  than  salmon. 
Many  recipes  might  be  given,  but  the 
following  will  suggest  others  : — 

No.  1. — For  a cold  dish,  some  potted 
salmon  (page  50 1 ) may  be  mixed  with 
thick  cream  or  white  sauce,  or  mayon- 
naise may  be  used;  only  a little  of 
oither  is  wanted,  and  the  whole  should 
be  thoroughly  beaten  together. 

No.  2. — Those  are  hot,  and  very  tasty. 
Required  : half  a pound  of  cold  sal- 
mon, a little  chopped  parsley,  black 
pepper,  cayenne  and  nutmeg,  or  shrimp 
or  anchovy  essence  in  place  of  parsley, 
or  the  remains  of  these  or  other  tisli 
sauces.  The  fish  should  be  freed  from 
skin  and  bone,  which  should  be  used 
for  the  sauce,  of  which  a small  quan- 
tity only  is  wanted.  The  mixture 
should  be  sufficiently  moist  to  drop 
from  the  spoon  easily ; a few  drops  of 
carmine  will  improve  the  colour. 

No.  3.- — These  are  very  savoury. 
Tinned  salmon  may  be  used— about 
half  a tin  will  make  a nice  dish.  Re- 
quired : in  addition,  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  the  same  measure  of  white 
wine,  a little  tarragon  vinegar,  cay- 
enne, and  French  mustard.  The  fish 
should  be  sieved,  and  mixed  with  the 
other  materials  after  they  have  been 
blended  and  thickened  with  a little  white 
roux,  or  thick  white  sauce  ; the  mince 
should  be  quite  hot  and  well  flavoured. 
The  bottom  of  the  saucepan  may  be 
rubbed  over  with  a slice  of  onion  to 
increase  the  zest.  The  liquor  from 
the  fish  should  bo  drained  off.  If 


baked  fish  be  used,  a little  butter 
should  he  put  in. 

No.  4. — Flavour  with  chutney  in- 
stead of  mustard,  and,  should  the 
supply  of  salmon  run  short,  some 
dried  haddock  may  be  mixed  with  it. 
Cost,  from  2d.  to  4d.  each. 

Salmon  Vol-au- Vents,  Cold, 

— Required  : salmon,  sauce,  puff  paste, 
and  garnish.  Cost,  from  3d.  to  4d. 
each,  when  salmon  is  in  full  season. 

Take  some  fish,  boiled  or  cooked  in 
any  other  approved  way,  skin  and 
pound  it,  then  sieve  it.  Take  one  of 
the  nice  cold  sauces,  such  as  anchovy, 
chervil,  crayfish,  lobster  cream,  &c., 
and  add  enough  to  make  a creamy 
mixture.  If  the  fish  and  sauce  can 
be  blended  over  ice,  all  the  better. 
The  cases  should  be  small,  and  the 
best  puff  paste  is  required.  ( See  page 
801.)  The  lids  may  be  omitted,  and 
any  garnish  to  taste  used. 

Salmon  Vol-au-Vents,  with 
Lobster  Cream. — [See  the  recipe 
for  salmon  with  lobster  cream,  page 
182.)  Cook  the  salmon  as  there  de- 
scribed, and  flake  it,  then  heat  it  in 
enough  of  the  lobster  cream  to  cover, 
and  make  a soft  mixture.  Fill  the 
prepared  cases,  and  put  a little  thick 
hot  cream,  or  a good  white  sauce,  on 
the  top.  Then  dust  over  with  lobster 
coral.  No  lids  are  wanted,  but  a small 
ring  or  loaf  of  pastry  should  be  put  in 
the  centre.  Another  way  of  finishing 
off  is  to  put  chopped  chervil  or  parsley 
over  the  sauce  or  cream,  and  cover 
the  ring  or  leaf  of  pastry  with  the 
lobster  coral.  Cost,  from  4d.  upwards, 
on  an  average. 

Sausage  Pudding— Required: 
sausages,  seasoning,  paste,  and  ad- 
juncts as  below.  Cost,  when  a pound 
of  sausages  are  used,  from  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  fid.  on  an  average. 

In  this  form  sausages  go  a long 
way,  and  a pudding  substantial  and 
savoury  may  cost  but  little.  The  basin 
should  be  iined  with  a crust  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  thickness  — a plain 
suet  or  dripping  one  is  best;  with  a 
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good  crust,  those  arc  apt  to  ho  too  rich. 
The  sausages  can  he  put  in  whole, 
with  a little  seasoning  between  the 
, layers,  and  a little  chopped  onion  or 
, mushroom  if  liked ; or,  by  way  of 
cheapening  the  pudding,  some  cooked 
rice  or  macaroni  can  be  put  in  ; a few 
; spoonfuls  of  plain  stock  improves  the 
pudding.  Another  good  dish  can  be 
made  by  putting  sausages  all  round 
the  sides  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
i crust,  and  filling  the  centre  with  a 
s mince  of  cold  meat  of  any  sort,  moist- 
i ened  with  thickened  gravy.  The  top 
should  consist  of  sausages;  the  meat, 
being  in  the  centre,  will  be  protected 
from  over-cooking,  but  underdone  por- 
tions should  be  selected.  For  a pud- 
ding of  a pound  of  sausages,  boil  for 
two  hours  or  thereabouts.  The  centre 
can  be  filled  with  cold  sliced  potatoes 
instead  of  meat ; they  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  crust,  or  it  will  not  be 
so  light ; this  is  a rule  that  applies  to 
all  puddings  in  which  cold  potatoes 
are  used.  They  should  be  well  seasoned, 
and  herbs  can  be  added  at  discretion. 
Only  the  very  freshest  of  sausages 
should  be  used  for  a pudding,  as  for 
all  other  dishe3. 

Sausage  and  Liver  Pud- 
ding.— Required:  sausages,  liver, 

bacon,  kidney,  seasoning,  stock,  paste, 
&c.,  as  below'.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.  to  2s. 

This  is  very  savoury.  Take  a pound 
of  beef  sausages,  half  a pound  of 
calf’s  liver,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
streaky  bacon,  and  the  same  weight  of 
calf’s  kidney,  with  seasoning  as  below. 
Cut  the  bacon  up  and  fry  it  lightly, 
then  slice  the  liver,  and  fry  it  in  the 
bacon  fat ; tako  the  liver  up,  and  stir 
in  a teaspoonful  of  mixed  herbs,  con- 
sisting of  thyme,  bay  leaf,  marjoram 
and  parsley;  pour  in  a little  brown 
stock,  thicken  with  browned  flour,  and 
boil  up  ; season  with  salt  and  black 
pepper,  and  a hint  of  ground  cloves 
or  nutmeg.  Minco  the  kidney,  and 
add  to  the  gravy,  with  the  sausages 
and  bacon,  the  sausages  for  this  should 
be  cut  into  tw’o  or  three  pieces.  Then 
make  the  pudding  as  above,  boil  for  two 


and  a half  to  three  hours  if  a suet 
crust,  and  serve  with  mashed  potatoes. 
Dripping  crust  does  for  Ibis  better 
than  suet,  unless  the  latter  be  very 
plain,  and  the  “digestible  mode”  be 
followed  (see  page  747). 

Sausage  Rolls.  — These  are 
made  either  from  beef,  pork,  or  veal 
sausages ; they  should  be  lirst  par- 
boiled for  five  to  ten  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  kind  and  thickness,  then 
skinned  and  cooled,  and  cut  in  halves. 
Flaky  paste  is  generally  liked,  anti 
No.  8 will  be  found  suitable,  or  a 
richer  one  can  be  used.  It  should  be 
rolled  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  or 
a trifle  over,  and  cut  in  pieces  about 
four  inches  long— a trifle  longer  than 
the  sausages— and  about  three  inches 
wride,  so  that  it  just  folds  over.  The 
half  sausage  should  be  laid  in  the 
centre,  and  the  edges  of  the  paste 
mqistened  with  a little  beaten  egg. 
and  after  folding,  the  ends  should  be 
trimmed  if  necessary,  though  if  cut 
straight  at  first  they  will  not  need  it. 
The  join  may  either  be  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  under-side,  or  at  the 
edge  like  a puff;  the  first  is  the 
neater.  Lay  the  rolls  on  a baking- 
sheet,  and  make  a slanting  cut  or  two 
on  the  tops ; then  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven,  and  when  three-fourths 
done,  brush  them  over  with  beaten 
egg,  as  they  should  be  nicely  glazed 
when  done.  They  will  take  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  Co3t; 
about  2d.  each. 

Plainer  rolls,  for  taking  on  a jour- 
ney, &e.,  may  be  made  by  putting 
some  beef  sausage  meat  in  a roll  on  a 
piece  of  plain  paste,  and  need  not  be 
cooked  beforehand;  say  the  paste  No. 
1 or  2 is  used ; roll  it  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  put  a couple  of  ounces 
of  sausage  meat  on,  forming  it  into 
shape ; then  fold  over,  and  bake  for 
about  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  in  a 
slow'd-  oven  than  the  above.  Bread 
dough  is  used  for  very  substantial 
rolls. 

Savoury  Batter  Puddings.— 

The  foundation  is  the  same  as  for  the 
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plain  Yorkshire  Pudding  (page  803). 
To  this  should  be  added  a saltspoonful 
of  pepper,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg 
or  other  spice,  as  allspice  or  cloves. 
Some  chopped  parsley  and  thyme  will 
give  a very  pleasant  zest ; or  sage  can 
be  added,  and  with  the  addition  of 
a dish  of  baked  or  fried  onions,  a 
satisfying  and  cheap  meal  for  children 
is  easily  obtained.  In  curry  powder, 
too,  there  is  a good  seasoning  medium 
for  this  sort  of  pudding.  A teaspoon- 
ful or  so  can  be  mixed  with  each  half 
pound  of  flour  used ; or  a little  spice 
and  lemon  peel  may  be  put  in  the 
batter,  and  some  plain  gravy  flavoured 
with  curry  powder  served  with  the 
pudding.  ( See  also  recipes  for  curry 
sauce  and  digestive  sauce  in  Hot 
Sauces.) 

Some  chopped  leeks  or  chives  are 
considered  a very  good  addition  to 
batter  puddings  by  many.  They 
should  be  very  well  washed,  and,  if 
leeks,  must  be  partly  cooked : chives 
only  need  scalding.  When  theso  pud- 
dings are  to  take  the  place  of  meat  in 
a meal,  they  can  be  made  more 
nourishing  and  very  nice  by  putting 
in  a pudding  made  from  half  a pound 
of  flour  about  two  ounces  of  chopped 
liver  or  kidney  ; as  these  yield  gravy, 
the  milk  in  the  batter  should  be  re- 
duced a trifle.  Some  underdone  cold 
beef  may  be  chopped  up  and  mixed  in, 
if  the  batter  be  poured  in  a thin  layer 
in  a tin  and  quickly  baked,  so  that  the 
meat  has  not  time  to  become  hard. 
Plain  gravy  improves  these.  Cost, 
from  Gd.  upwards  for  a good-sized 
pudding. 

Savoury  Dumplings.  — {See 

page  757  for  genei'al  hints  on  these.) 

No.  1. — Mix  two  ounces  each  of 
wholemeal,  oatmeal,  and  white  bread- 
crumbs with  an  ounce  of  flour  ; rub  in 
three  ounces  of  clarified  fat,  and  add  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  nearly  as 
much  pepper ; then  mix  in  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  baking-powder,  and  the 
same  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  with  a 
little  ground  mace  or  nutmeg ; beat  up 
an  egg  and  put  it  in  with  milk  to 


make  a paste  that  can  be  rolled  into 
dumplings  in  the  hand.  These  mav 
be  boiled  or  steamed;  dumplings  the 
size  of  a small  egg  will  take  an  hour. 
These  arc  good  with  stews  or  boiled 
meat ; in  the  latter  case  they  can  bo 
boiled  with  the  meat. 

No.  2. — Mix  half  a pound  each  of 
bread-crumbs  and  flour,  white  or 
brown.  Put  in  two  or  three  ounces  of 
fat  bacon,  scraped,  and  as  much  salt  as 
may  be  required,  with  a good  season- 
ing of  pepper,  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  onion,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
sage  and  parsley  mixed.  Then  make 
into  a stiff  paste  with  skim  milk  or 
water,  and  boil.  Bather  more  baking 
powder  than  the  above  should  be  put 
in.  Cook  as  above.  These  are  suit- 
able for  serving  with  any  lean  meat  in 
the  form  of  a hash  or  stew,  or  round 
a dish  of  minced  meat  of  a plain  sort. 
Chives  or  scalded  shalots  can  be  used 
in  place  of  onions,  and  for  more 
savoury  ones,  rub  a bit  of  the  bread 
with  garlic  before  crumbling  it  in. 

No.  3. — These  are  made  as  No.  2, 
with  the  addition  of  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  kidney  of  any  sort ; they 
should  be  mixed  very  stiff,  and  are 
best  made  the  size  of  a small  orange,  | 
and  tied  each  in  a little  cloth. 

No.  4. — Use  liver  instead  of  kidney;  I 
the  bacon  may  be  reduced  in  quantity, 
or  omitted  if  liked,  but  it  is  a great 
improvement.  For  other  recipes  see 
Index. 

Note. — Either  of  the  suet  pastes, 

No.  13,  may  be  made  into  dumplings 
by  adding  any  of  the  above  in-  ! 
gredients. 

Savoury  Fleurs.— For  a fleur  a 
ring  mould  is  required.  These  are 
made  both  plain  and  fluted,  and  from 
an  inch  upwards  in  depth ; they  are 
of  tin,  and  cost  very  little.  For 
ordinary  use  they  are  about  the  cir- 
cumference of  a tea-saucer,  or  a break- 
fast saucer.  The  paste  is  the  first 
consideration,  and  this  should  be  short 
and  not  too  rich,  and  it  must  be  thinly 
rolled.  Various  additions  are  made 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  filling; 
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for  a fleur  made  from  cheese,  a little 
cayenne  and  a morsel  of  grated  cheese 
should  he  added  to  the  paste;  or  for 
one  of  fish,  a little  anchovy  essence 
and  a dash  of  cayenne  would  ho  an 
improvement.  A morsel  of  mace  or 
nutmeg  would  be  used  by  some  cooks. 
The  ring  is  set  on  a baking-sheet,  that 
has  been  covered  with  a fold  or  two 
of  greased  paper,  or  the  paper  can  be 
twisted  up  round  the  bottom  of  the 
ring.  The  inside  of  the  ring  is  then 
greased  a very  little,  and  the  crust 
put  in  quite  evenly,  the  edges  being- 
trimmed  neatly.  A sheet  of  kitchen 
paper,  greased  on  the  side  next  the 
paste,  goes  next,  and  this  is  filled  with 
rice  or  other  raw  grain  to  keep  the 
crust  in  place  in  the  baking.  The 
bottom  of  the  paste  should  be  pricked 
a few  times  to  keep  it  down  to  the  tin, 
before  the  paper  goes  in.  Then  bake 
steadily  to  a delicate  brown ; take  the 
paper  and  its  contents  out,  and  put  the 
paste  back  in  the  oven  to  dry  inside 
before  filling.  This  is  the  method  if  a 
cooked  preparation  is  used,  such  as  a 
nice  ragout  of  fish,  or  a rich  mince  of 
poultry  or  game,  or  meat  of  any  sort. 
When  a raw  mixture  is  put  in  and 
baked  with  the  crust,  the  mode  differs ; 
this  is  illustrated  in  the  recipe  for 
Cheese  Fleuu. 

The  rice  from  the  above  need  not  be 
wasted;  it  can  be  stored  for  use  again 
in  the  same  way.  Eizine  and  similar 
cereals  are  preferable  to  rice  on  account 
of  their  lightness. 


Savoury  Suet  Puddings.— 

( See  the  recipes  for  suet  paste,  page 
746,  for  the  foundation.)  To  give  the 
lecessary  savour,  add  pepper,  cayenne, 
mtmeg,  or  any  other  spices,  with 
thcr  condiments  in  the  shape  of  curry 
jowder,  herbs,  &c.  (See  Savoury 
' u M clings,  above,  and  others,  for 
vhich  reference  should  be  made  to 
he  Index.)  If  to  bo  boiled  in  a cloth, 
he  paste  must  be  stiff.  If  in  a basin, 
t may  be  softer,  and  an  egg  is  an 
mprovement.  ( See  rules  for  cooking 
net  puddings,  later.)  These  are 
rery  nice  sliced  when  cold,  and  fried 


in  a little  hot  fat.  Commonly  served 
with  meat,  they  furnish  in  themselves 
a tasty  and  satisfying  meal,  with  the 
addition  of  a plain  gravy  and  some 
vegetables. 

Note. — The  flavour  is  improved  by 
using  plain  stock  in  place  of  water  for 
the  mixing. 

Sea  Pies. — These  are  made  of 
scraps  of  cooked  meat,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  may  not  go  in,  for 
very  often  the  remains  of  a fowl,  some 
salt  beef,  and  all  sorts  of  roast  meat, 
find  a place  in  the  same  pie.  The 
seasoning  is  of  as  varied  a nature  as 
the  contents,  though  generally  some 
onion  or  herbs  are  put  in  in  addition  to 
hot  sauce  or  a little  chutney,  or  what- 
ever may  be  handy.  The  mode  of 
making  the  pie  is  to  line  a deep  dish 
with  the  crust,  suet  or  any  other  of  a 
plain  sort,  and  to  fill  up  with  alternate 
layers  of  meat  and  crust,  the  latter 
forming  the  top  layer.  Some  stock  or 
gravy,  or,  failing  either,  a little  water 
should  go  in,  though  where  sea  pies 
are  an  institution,  there  should  be 
no  lack  of  stock.  The  pie  can  be 
baked  or  steamed  until  done,  and  will 
be  found  by  no  means  unpalatable  ; 
the  only  objection  is  that  the  meat 
is  naturally  overcooked.  Therefore, 
when  convenient,  let  some  of  the 
meat  be  raw,  and  take  the  precaution 
to  put  this  near  the  edge  of  the  dish. 
This  is  a good  way  to  use  up  the 
inferior  parts  of  any  materials  left 
over  from  pies  of  a better  class. 

Another  way. — Take  some  meat  and 
a mixture  of  vegetables,  cooked,  and 
put  them  in  a dish  that  has  been  lined 
with  crust,  then  put  on  a cover. 
Should  the  vegetables  be  of  a moist 
kind,  little  or  no  stock  need  go  in 
this,  but  a plain  gravy  can  be  served 
with  it.  A very  good  sea  pie  is  made 
from  the  necks  and  backs  of  a few 
rabbits  and  chickens,  with  a bit  of 
salt  pork  or  bacon,  and  some  potatoes, 
onions,  and  carrots  or  celery.  The 
meat  should  bo  chopped  up  in  small 
pieces,  and  well-seasoned.  The  latter 
method  given  above  is  the  better  when 
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there  Are  many  bones  in  the  meat. 
The  remains  of  a curry  are  often  used 
up  in  this  way,  and  a small  quantity 
will  give  zest  to  a good-sized  pie. 
Cost,  variable,  hut,  as  a rule,  very 
little. 

Shrimp  Pie. — Required:  shrimps, 
puff  paste,  stock,  wine,  and  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  Gd.,  when 
made  from  a pint  of  picked  shrimps. 

Take  as  many  shrimps  as  will  almost 
fill  the  dish,  pick  them,  and  season 
with  cayenne,  pounded  mace,  a little 
salt,  and  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  A 
small  proportion  of  essence  of  ancho- 
vies may  be  added  if  liked.  Butter  a 
pie-disli  rather  thickly,  and  line  the 
edges  with  puff  paste.  Put  in  the 
shrimps,  pour  over  them  a glass  of 
light  wine  and  a small  cup  of  fish 
stock.  Cover  with  puff  paste,  and 
bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Time  to 
bake  a moderate-sized  pie,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 

Another  way. — Required  : shrimps, 
anchovies,  shalots,  mushrooms,  season- 
ing, butter,  eggs,  wine,  stock,  and 
paste  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d.  to 
2s.  6d. 

Pick  three  pints  of  shrimps  from  the 
shells.  Mix  with  them  two  or  three 
anchovies-,  washed,  boned,  and  shredded 
very  finely,  some  chopped  parsley, 
two  chopped  shalots,  and  a handful  of 
very  small  button  mushrooms.  Butter 
well  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish  with 
good  fresh  butter,  and  put  the  shrimps 
into  it,  seasoning  them  with  a little 
black  pepper  and  some  cayenne ; if  not 
salt  enough  add  a little,  making 
allowance,  however,  for  the  salt  of 
the  anchovies,  for,  if  too  salt,  the  pie 
will  be  worthless.  Place  over  the 
shrimps  several  lumps  of  fresh  butter, 
amounting  in  all  to  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  also  two  hard-boiled  eggs 
shelled  and  cut  into  quarters.  Pour 
into  the  dish  a good  glassful  of  sherry 
and  a gill  of  fish  stock,  in  which  has 
been  previously  mixed  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  mushroom  ketchup  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  soy.  Put  a good  crust 
over  the  pie  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 


flaky  crust  may  be  used  for  this  pie- 
it  should  be  rolled  thicker  than  for 
the  foregoing. 

Snipe  Pudding.— An  excellent 
pudding  may  be  made  with  snipes  and 
woodcock,  as  well  as  with  small  wild 
fowl  of  various  kinds.  Required  : I 
snipes,  steak,  seasoning,  paste,  and 
gravy  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.,  j 
exclusive  of  the  birds. 

Pluck  and  singe  a brace  of  snipes, 
halve  them,  take  the  gizzards  away, 
but  leave  the  trail.  Season  with  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  a little  pepper.  Line 
a basin  with  rich  suet  crust,  put  in  a 
slice  of  the  steak,  cut  ready  for  serv-  . 
ing;  season,  put  on  it  the  birds,  and 
fill  up  and  cover  with  steak  again.  ' 
Pour  in  good  brown  stock  to  three-  ' 
parts  cover  the  contents  of  the  basio, 
cover  as  usual,  and  boil  or  steam  J 
the  pudding.  It  must  be  served  hot. 
Allow  three  to  four  hours  for  the  [ 1 
cooking.  The  meat  may  be  put  at  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  paste  to  form  a 
lining  if  liked.  The  best  steak  should  ; 
be  chosen. 

Another  way. — Fry  the  steak,  allow- 
ing half-a-pound  or  rather  more  to  a \ f 
brace  of  birds.  Prepare  the  snipes  and  . j j* 
cover  them  with  claret  for  an  hour,  - ‘ 
then  make  the  pudding  as  usual,  and  ! 
add  good  stock  to  the  wine,  with  ar 
seasoning  and  a morsel  of  lightly  fried  . lr, 
onion  or  shalot  finely  chopped.  A 
morsel  of  roux  and  glaze  should  be  r1 
added.  (Jse  some  in  the  basin,  then  i 
boil  the  rest  up  and  serve  it  with  the  ,‘j“ 
pudding,  which  is  excellent. 

Squab  Pie.— This  is  a popular  L 

West  of  England  dish.  It  is  generally  > :f 
made  of  mutton  ; lean  chops  from  the  ; - 
neck,  again  divided,  may  be  used,  or 
the  under  meat  from  the  shoulder.  It 
is  put  in  the  dish  in  layers,  with  apples  p;  ;i 
and  onions  sliced.  The  apples  are  If 
sweetened  a little,  and  the  rest  of  the  ( ^ 
materials  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  j , 
A small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  in, 
and  sometimes  morsels  of  fat  bacon  are  j 
used  should  the  mutton  be  all  lean.  A 
thick  plain  paste,  such  as  No.  1 or  2,  is 
used,  and  the  pie  baked  in  a moderate 
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id  oven,  that  the  meat  may  have  time  to 
!t  cook. 

A very  good  imitation  of  this  is 
H made  from  cold  meat,  boiled  bacon, 
,jB  cooked  onions,  and  apple  sauce.  Plain 
iB  stock  in  place  of  water  is  a great 
iq  improvement.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
id  proportion  of  meat  used. 

Star  Gazer  Fie.— Required:  fish, 
■ bread,  parsley,  seasoning,  eggs  or 
cream,  vinegar,  and  paste.  Cost,  varies 
with  the  fish  used  ; about  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
if  mackerel. 

This  is  a favourite  Cornish  dish,  and 
is  thus  named  because  the  heads  of  the 
fish  are  usually  placed  mouth  upper- 
most and  in  the  centre  of  the  cover 
of  the  pic,  as  pigeons’  legs  are  in  a 
pigeon  pie,  and  therefore  the  fish  are 
supposed  to  be  gazing  at  the  stars. 
Fresh  herrings  or  mackerel  may  be 
used.  Take  as  many  as  will  fill  a 
moderate-sized  dish ; they  should  be 
scaled  and  emptied  and  the  bones  re- 
moved. Lay  them  flat  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  some  chopped 
parsley,  then  roll  them  up.  Butter  the 
pie-dish  and  sprinkle  upon  it  a thick 
layer  of  bread-crumbs ; put  in  the 
fish,  and  sprinkle  with  more  crumbs ; 
proceed  thus  until  the  disli  is  full.  Lay 
a few  slices  of  bacon  or  ham  over  all, 
and  then  pour  over  some  beaten  eggs 
which  have  been  flavoured  with  a little 
tarragon  vinegar,  or  some  cream  may 
be  used  instead  of  eggs ; the  latter 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  pie,  from  four  to  six  will  be 
wanted.  Use  a good  paste,  either  short 
or  flaky,  put  the  heads  of  the  fish  in 
the  middle,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven;  see  that  the  heads  are  washed 
and  dried.  When  the  pie  is  done  put 
a piece  of  parsley  in  the  mouth  of  each 
fish,  and  serve  hot.  Time  to  bake  a 
pie  of  four  to  five  mackerel  or  six  to 
eight  herrings,  from  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half. 

Sweetbread  Vol-au-Vent. — 

Required  : sweetbreads,  butter,  cream, 
stock,  wine,  seasoning,  eggs,  puff  paste, 
and  other  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 


variable,  according  to  price  of  sweet- 
bread. 

Soak  two  large  sweetbreads  in  water 
for  a couple  of  hours.  Boil  them 
quickly  for  ten  minutes  in  white  stock 
and  throw  them  into  cold  water. 
When  cool,  dry  them  perfectly,  cut 
them  into  small  pieces,  and  dredge 
flour  upon  them.  Melt  two  ounces 
of  butter  in  a saucepan,  put  in  half 
an  ounce  of  flour,  the  sweetbread,  the 
third  of  a pint  of  white  stock,  the 
strained  juice  of  a lemon,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sherry  or  Madeira,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  the  thin  rind  of 
half  a lemon,  half  a blade  of  mace, 
two  cloves,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Lot  the  sauce  boil  up 
once,  skim  it,  and  let  the  sweetbreads 
simmer  gently  until  done  enough. 
Take  them  up,  strain  the  sauce,  and 
mix  with  it  gradually  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  beaten  up  with  four  tablespoon- 
f uls  of  cream.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the 
fire  for  a minute  or  two,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil.  Make  a vol-au-vent  case  four 
inches  in  diameter  ( see  page  801),  pre- 
pare and  fill  it  with  the  mince.  Serve 
the  vol-au-vent  very  hot  on  a neatly 
folded  napkin.  This  dish  will  be  much 
improved  if  a few  mushrooms  and 
browned  -potatoes  are  added  to  the 
preparation.  Clean  and  skin  eighteen 
or  twenty  button  mushrooms,  put  them 
into  a saucepan,  cover  with  boiling- 
water,  and  add  the  strained  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  a little  salt.  Let  them  boil 
quickly  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 
-Make  a dozen  very  small  balls  of 
mashed  potatoes,  dip  these  in  egg,  and 
make  them  hot  in  the  oven.  Fill  the 
vol-au-vent  case  (which,  if  the  mush- 
rooms and  potatoes  are  added,  will  need 
to  be  six  inches  in  diameter)  with 
layers  of  sweetbread,  potato  balls,  and 
mushrooms.  Pour  the  sauce  over  all, 
and  serve. 

This  dish  can  be  varied  considerably. 
Any  of  the  sauces  given  for  sweet- 
breads and  other  white  meats  may  be 
used,  the  sweetbreads  being  cooked  by 
braising  or  other  methods  and  mixed 
with  it.  Purees  of  mushroom  and 
other  vegetables  are  used  also;  if  rich 
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they  can  take  the  place  of  sauce  for 
mixing  with  the  sweetbread.  Or, 
after  filling  the  case  with  any  desired 
sauce  and  sweetbreads,  small  whole 
mushrooms  can  he  used  for  garnishing 
the  top ; truffles  are  used  similarly, 
and  small  slices  of  ham  or  tongue,  cut 
into  fancy  shapes,  can  be  employed 
with  or  without  forcemeat  balls. 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  interior 
mince  must  be  thick,  and  mushrooms 
cooked  so  as  to  preserve  their  colour. 

Tench  Pie. — Required:  fish, paste, 
butter,  claret,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Butter  a pie-dish  and  line  the  edges 
with  a good  crust.  Put  in  the  tench, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  grate 
a little  nutmeg  over  it.  Place  small 
lumps  of  butter  here  and  there  upon 
it,  and  pour  over  it  a little  claret  and 
water.  Cover  the  dish  with  crust,  and 
hake  the  pie  in  a well-heated  oven. 
Have  ready  a little  nicely-seasoned 
strong  gravy,  and  when  the  pie  is 
done  enough  pour  it  in  through  the 
hole  at  the  top.  A good  pie  may  he 
made  with  tench  and  eels.  The  fish 
should  be  cut  into  convenient-sized 
pieces  and  placed  in  layers  in  the  dish 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  chopped 
parsley,  and  an  anchovy  cut  small  be- 
tween each  layer.  Time  to  bake, 
about  an  hour,  if  the  fish  has  been 
partly  cooked  beforehand.  With  raw 
fish  the  pie  is  not  so  nice. 

Tomato  Dumplings. — Those 
are  nice  as  a separate  course ; or  to 
serve  with  meat,  such  as  a stew  or  hash  ; 
or  they  can  accompany  a plain  joint. 
The  tomatoes  should  be  of  moderate 
size,  and  as  nearly  one  size  as  possible ; 
they  are  preferably  ripe,  but  if  slightly 
unripe  and  well  cooked,  they  are  very 
nico,  and  if  a little  sugar  be  added,  the 
flavour  will  be'improved.  Some  small 
pudding  basins  that  will  hold  one 
tomato  each  are  to  be  lined  with  thinly- 
rollod  suet  or  other  crust,  as  the 
dumplings  can  be  either  steamed  or 
boiled,  or  baked  ; for  the  latter,  a short 
crust  should  be  used.  The  fruit  can  be 
skinned  or  not,  but  is  better  so  treated  ; 


the  seasoning  may  be  of  herbs  and  a 
dash  of  onion,  as  well  as  salt  and 
pepper,  though  many  will  like  no 
addition  to  those  condiments.  No 
gravy  or  water  should  be  put  in ; the 
fruit  will  yield  plenty  if  quite  ripe,  i 
The  top  should  be  put  on  as  for 
puddings  generally;  these  are  an  ex-  ■ 
eeption  to  the  ordinary  dumplings 
which  are  put  into  a cloth— the  basin  j 
being  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  juice.  Cups  may  be  used  if  more 
convenient.  Time,  about  an  hour;  j 
longer  if  suet  crust.  Cost,  about  2d.  ■ 
to  2Jd.  each. 

Tomato  Puddings.— These  may 
be  made  on  the  above  plan ; or  as  ] 
follows  : — Supposing  a pudding-basin  • 
that  holds  a pint  after  lining ; take  , 
half  a pound  or  rather  more  of  toma-  ( 
toes ; use  them  whole  if  small,  and 
break  them  up  if  large;  put  them  at 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  basin,  then 
put  in  the  centre  some  cold  meat  in 
dice  or  slices,  moistened  with  a little  1 
good  thick  stock  from  the  bones  of  the  J 
meat ; do  not  put  in  enough  seasoning 
to  destroy  the  flavour  of  the  tomatoes.  I 
Then  put  a layer  of  cooked  rice  or 
macaroni  all  over  the  top  of  the  meatand 
tomatoes,  and  finally  the  crust.  Some 
bacon  may  be  added  to  the  meat,  and 
various  additions  are  permissible.  ( See  j 
the  recipes  for  Meat  Boll  Puddings, 
page  773.)  Cover  with  paste,  and 
leave  a good  rim  in  lining  the  basin, 
that  it  maybe  brought  over  the  cover; 
this  ensures  the  non- boiling  out  of  the 
juice.  Time,  for  a crust  of  half  an  o 
inch  thick  from  suet,  about  two  hours 
to  boil,  or  longer  will  improve  it;  if 
baked,  and  a short  crust  used,  about  an 
hour  will  do.  It  may  be  served  in  or 
out  of  the  basin.  Some  more  gravy 
should  go  to  table  with  it.  Cost,  ’ *1 

about  Is. 

Turbot  Pie.— Required  ; turbot, 
wine,  lemon,  seasoning,  sauce,  puff  • 
paste,  and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost,  1 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  on  an  average.  ! 

Take  a couple  of  pounds  of  fresh 
fish,  and  cut  it  up  after  freeing  it  from 
the  bone  and  dark  skin ; lay  the 
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pieces  in  .a  mixture  of  lemon  juice 
and.  white  wine,  with  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  leave  for  an  hour,  then 
make  the  pie,  piling  up  the  fish  dome- 
shaped.  A rich  sauce  should  bo  made 
from  the  hones,  &c. ; one  of  the  white 
sauces  enriched  with  egg-yolks  is  most 
suitable ; but  lobster  or  shrimp,  or  any 
other  preferred,  may  be  used.  When 
a marinade  is  not  liked,  the  fish  may 
be  soaked  for  a time  in  warm  cream  ; 
that  should  go  into  the  sauce.  Another 
good  pie  is  obtained  by  adding  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  pouring  rich  cheese 
sauce  over;  this  is  very  tasty,  and,  if 
liked,  some  boiled  macaroni  ,can  be 
added.  For  the  cover,  good  puff  paste 
is  wanted,  and  should  be  nicely  or- 
namented with  leaves.  Time,  about 
an  hour  to  bake.  • Dish  on  a folded 
serviette,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley, 
and  if  the  sauce  be  made  from  shell- 
fish, a few  prawns  or  shrimps  can  be 
put  here  and  there.  The  crust  may  be 
sprinkled  with  a little  coralline  pepper, 
or  chopped  parsley,  or  with  grated 
cheese  if  cheese  sauce  is  used.  Turbot 
pie  is  a favourite,  and  it  is  worth  some 
little  trouble. 

Turbot  Vol-au-Vent.— (See 

White  Fish  Vol-atj-Yent,  page  803.) 

Turkey  Patties,  Pies,  &c.— 

( See  recipes  under  Chicken  and  Fowl.) 

Veal  Patties. — Make  the  cases 
as  given  on  page  779.  Fill  with  one 
of  the  following  mixtures,  allowing  on 
an  average  a tablespoonful  for  each : — 

A o.  1. — Mince  six  ounces  of  cooked 
veal  and  two  ounces  of  ham,  season  with 
salt,  and  pepper,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg, 
moisten  with  veal  stock,  a little  cream 
and  lemon  juice,  and  thicken  with 
white  roux  or  flour  and  butter.  The 
whole  should  be  boiled  up  before  the 
meat  goes  in,  and  it  should  stand  long 
enough  to  become  flavoured.  (See  re- 
cipes for  minces,  &c.,  in  Cold  Meat 
Cookery.)  A spoonful  of  grated  cheese 
may  be  used. 

A o.  2. — Allow  half  a dozen  minced 
oysters  and  half  a pound  of  veal ; use 
the  oyster  liquor  to  make  a little  white 


sauce  (see  Sauces)  ; season  nicely. 
This  is  a good  way  to  use  up  veal  that 
is  a little  underdone.  Parsley  may  be 
added  if  liked. 

Xo.  3. — Make  a mince  of  cooked 
veal  and  ham,  and  add  thick  plain 
white  sauce  to  moisten ; flavour  with 
thyme,  parsley,  and  nutmeg.  Any  of 
the  adjuncts  given  in  Veal  Sausages 
and  Forcemeats  are  suitable  in  addi- 
tion. A little  cooked  rice  or  macaroni 
may  be  used  up  in  these. 

A o.  4. — Take  two-thirds  of  veal  to 
one-third  of  ham  or  good  bacon  ; to 
every  quarter  pound  allow  a table- 
spoonful  of  mushroom  puree  or  sauce, 
and  enough  strong  stock  to  moisten  ; it 
should  jelly  when  cold.  The  patties 
will  bo  found  handy  for  picnics,  &c. 
If  raw  meat,  it  may  be  cooked  in  the 
stock  and  minced  when  cold.  It  is 
essential  lhat  for  the  plainest  all  skin 
and  gristle  bo  left  out  and  the  meat 
finely  minced.  Cost,  from  2d.  each. 
The  meat  from  a roast,  with  somo  of 
the  gravy,  serves  for  a plain  brown 
mince  for  patties. 

Veal  and  Ham  Pie,  Eco- 
nomical.— Required : a pound  and 
a half  of  veal  cutlets  from  the  leg,  six 
or  eight  ounces  of  cooked  ham,  and 
forcemeat  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Take  the  meat,  and  cut  in  very  thin 
slices,  and  beat  them  out  with  a knife 
dipped  in  cold  water.  Sprinkle  with 
a few  drops  of  lemon  juice.  Then  put 
a strip  of  ham  on  each,  and,  if  possible, 
a bit  of  mutton  or  veal  kidney,  as  it  is 
a great  improvement.  A little  plain 
veal  forcemeat,  made  soft  enough  to 
spread  easily,  should  also  be  put  on. 
Roll  up  rather  tightly,  and  set  the  rolls 
upright  in  the  dish,  packing  Ihem 
together.  The  middle  should  bo  the 
highest.  Three  parts  cover  with 
stock,  or  dissolve  a little  gelatine  in 
water ; season  well,  and  cover  with 
crust,  which  should  bo  of  medium 
richness  and  rather  thick,  as  the  meat, 
being  raw,  requires  quite  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  or  two  hours  to  bake. 
A very  moderate  heat  after  the  first 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  essential.  This 
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is  a very  good  pie  if  the  meat  lie  tender 
and  cut  thinly ; these  aro  the  main 
points. 

Veal  Pie  from  Cooked  Meat. 

—The  remains  of  a cooked  joint,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  overdone,  will  make  a 
very  good  pie.  The  neck  is  a nice 
part  for  the  purpose,  as  the  meat  is  so 
tender ; but  any  other  will  do.  Take 
the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  put  the 
latter  on  to  stew  with  a good  bunch  of 
herbs  and  a strip  of  lemon  peel,  any 
mushroom  peelings,  or  other  adjuncts; 
the  gravy  should  be  well  seasoned,  and 
the  bones  may  be  stewed  for  some 
houi's.  The  meat  is  to  be  divided  and 
put  in  the  dish  with  some  little  cakes 
of  forcemeat,  or  it  can  go  in  layers; 
if  for  serving  hot,  a mushroom  force- 
meat is  excellent;  for  a cold  pie, 
probably  one  of  herbs  will  be  relished. 
A minced  veal  kidney  will  add  to  the 
goodness.  The  gravy  should  be  put 
over  to  nearly  cover,  and  a thin  flaky 
paste  used,  and  the  dish  filled  up  with 
more  gravy  after  baking.  For  a cold 
pie,  let  it  come  up  to  the  crust,  and  be 
stiff  enough  to  jelly;  then,  when  cut, 
the  meat  and  crust  will  be  joined 
together.  For  a hot  one,  a spoonful  or 
two  of  boiling  cream,  though  not  a 
necessity,  will  be  found  a nice  addition. 
The  main  point  here  is  a good  gravy 
(see  page  771).  For  pies  of  this 
kind,  cold  ham,  passed  through  a 
sausage  machine,  and  put  in  layers  with 
the  rest,  is  used  sometimes ; some 
cayenne  pepper,  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
white  pepper  should  be  first  mixed  in. 
Celery  salt  is  a good  condiment  for 
veal  pies  of  any  sort.  Cost,  about 
28.  3d.,  when  a pound  of  veal  is  used  ; 
less,  if  no  kidney  or  ham. 

Veal  Pie,  Plain  (for family  use). 
— Required : veal,  seasoning,  paste, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  from  2s.  3d.  to 
2s.  6d.  on  an  average. 

Take  two  pounds  of  the  breast  of 
veal,  cut  it  into  pieces  an  inch  and  a 
half  square,  and  season  with  a savoury 
powder  made  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper, 


half  a teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace, 
and  half  a teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon 
rind.  Pour  over  the  meat  a small 
quantity  of  water,  and  add  an  onion 
and  a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Let 
the  meat  heat  gently,  and  add  a little 
more  water  till  there  is  as  much  as  will 
barely  cover  the  meat.  Stew  the  veal 
very  gently  till  it  is  nearly  done.  Let 
it  remain  until  cold,  then  take  out  the 
fat.  Place  the  meat  in  layers  in  a 
pie-dish,  and  put  in  a little  bacon  and 
some  plain  forcemeat  balls  if  liked. 
Strain  a little  of  the  stock  over  the  meat. 
Line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with  pastry, 
cover  with  the  same,  and  make  a hole 
in  the  centre.  Ornament  the  surface  i 
of  the  pie,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  l j 
oven.  Boil  the  gravy  that  was  not 
used,  and  when  the  pie  comes  from  the 
oven,  pour  it  in.  Time  to  stew  the 
veal,  about  one  hour  and  a half  or  more; 
to  bake  the  pie,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  one  hour. 


Veal  Pie,  Raised.  — Allow 

about  a pound  ot  crust  for  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  meat,  or  for  a plainer 
pie  equal  weights  may  be  taken.  ( See 
page  748  for  the  crust.)  The  veal 
should  be  free  from  skin  and  gristle, 
and  if  no  mincing  machine  is  at  hand, 
it  should  be  cut  in  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  then  in  strips,  and  finally  in 
dice ; the  pieces  must  be  about  half  an 
inch  square.  Especial  caution  is 
necessary  with  regard  to  freedom  from 
taint  where  veal  is  concerned.  It  is  a 
matter  of  taste  whether  bacon  or  ham 
be  added ; for  most  people  the  addition 
will  be  an  improvement ; either  should 
be  nicely  trimmed,  and  cut  small,  and 
may  be  previously  boiled  if  any  fear 
of  hardness.  The  seasoning  can  be 
pepper  and  salt,  about  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  the  former  to  the  pound  of 
meat,  the  salt  being  regulated  by  the 
condition  of  the  bacon;  if  all  veal  be 
used,  a teaspoonful  to  the  pound  will 
be  about  right.  If  herbs  are  added 
they  should  be  in  tbe  finest  powder 
(the  recipes  under  Forcemeats  and 
Sausages  will  serve  as  a guide  to  the 
kinds  and  proportions) ; if  fresh  parsley 
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is  used,  the  pie,  though  very  nice,  will 
not  keep  so  well.  The  meat  should 
be  moistened  with  a few  drops  of 
water  or  stock,  and  thoroughly  blended 
with  the  seasoning,  and  the  pie  made 
and  baked  as  directed  for  pork  pie, 
pige  782.  The  kidney  is  often  used 
it  meat  from  the  loin  be  employed,  but 
it  can  be  omitted,  and  any  nice  lean 
part  makes  a good  pie ; the  best  part 
of  the  neck  is  very  suitable.  These 
directions  are  for  a plain  pie  only. 
When  a richer  one  is  wanted,  the 
crust  should  be  first  lined  with  force- 
meat ; one  of  veal  and  ham,  or  a veal 
sausage  meat  is  nice,  or  either  of  the 
more  highly-flavoured  ones  can  be 
used.  For  the  gravy  see  page  789. 
This  is  to  be  well-seasoned,  or  the  pie 
will  be  rather  insipid.  Total  cost, 
about  9d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

Veal  Pie, Superior.— Required: 
veal,  wine,  stock,  crust,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  4s.  6d.,  if  two  pounds  of 
meat  are  used. 

Braise  tho  veal  until  it  is  half  done 
in  a mixture  of  good  stock  and  wine 
( see  recipes  for  braised  veal  in  Made 
Dishes).  Butter  a pie-dish  and  put 
the  sliced  veal  in  with  a little  sw-eet- 
bread  and  lean  ham  in  strips,  both 
cooked  ; add  a few  button  mushrooms; 
every  Layer  should  bo  seasoned  with 
salt,  white  pepper,  lemon  rind,  and 
juice  (a  few  drops  only),  and  the  dish 
three-parts  filled  with  the  gravy  from 
the  veal,  and  a little  glaze  added.  A 
hunch  of  herbs  should  be  cooked  with 
the  veal.  This  should  he  covered 
with  a good  thin  crust,  and  baked 
carefully.  It  is  best  hot.  For  a cold 
dish,  the  sweetbread  can  he  replaced 
by  a couple  of  hard  eggs  and  a calf's 
kidney. 

Another  way. — Cut  thin  slices  of 
veal , flatt  on  and  season  them,  cover  with 
ham  in  dice,  then  roll  up  and  skewer 
them;  brown  in  a little  hot  fat  and 
set  by  to  drain.  Then  braise  until 
half  done  in  stock  ; remove  the  skewers 
and  put  the  meat  in  the  dish  with  a 
dozen  of  oysters ; fill  up  with  oyster 
liquor,  and  the  stock  thickened  with 


brown  roux ; keep  hack  some  to  add 
after  baking.  Finish  as  above. 

Veal  Vol-au-Vents,  Superior. 

—Required  : veal,  stock,  eggs,  crumbs, 
gravy,  wine,  seasoning,  sweetbread, 
paste,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  variable. 

For  good-sized  dishes  cut  the  veal 
in  slices,  then  in  rounds  the  size  of  a 
shilling ; braise  them  in  a little  stock, 
and  when  cold,  egg  and  crumb  and 
fry  them.  ( See  recipes  for  Veal,  in 
Entrees  and  Made  Dishes.)  Mean- 
while make  a gravy  by  adding  a little 
glaze  and  roux  to  some  veal  liquor 
from  the  braising  pan,  to  make  it 
thick  enough  to  coat  the  meat.  Flavour 
with  lemon  juice  and  sherry,  or  herbal 
wine  in  place  of  the  latter.  Have  half 
as  much  cooked  sweetbread  as  veal; 
this  can  be  braised  or  baked  (see 
Index).  Cut  it  in  squares  of  an  inch 
or  so.  About  a gill  of  gravy  will  be 
enough  for  the  whole.  Rut  all  in  a 
.stewpan  to  heat,  and  fill  the  case,  then 
garnish  with  braised  mushrooms  and 
somerounds  of  pastry, baked  separately, 
sticking  them  up  to  form  an  outer 
border.  Or  omit  the  mushrooms,  and 
use  slices  of  truffles  heated  in  stock, 
alternately  with  the  pastry,  and  put  a 
slice  of  lemon  here  and  there,  or  a bit 
of  fried  parsley. 

Note. — For  a plainer  dish  omit  the 
garnish,  and  put  the  cover  of  pastry 
on  in  the  usual  way.  (See  page  801 
for  the  case.)  By  cutting  the  veal 
smaller,  this  mixture  does  for  vol-au- 
vents  of  medium  sizo,  but  not  for  the 
very  small  one3. 

Venison  Pasty.  — Required  : 
venison,  gravy,  paste,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  under.  Cost,  variable,  about  3s.  Gd. 
for  a pasty  of  three  pounds  of  venison. 

Venison  pasty  is  generally  made  of 
the  neck,  breast,  and  shoulders.  The 
pasty  should  properly  contain  venison 
only.  When  game  and  forcemeat  are 
introduced,  it  is  known  no  more  as 
venison  pasty  hut  as  game  pie.  Pre- 
pare the  venison  by  hanging,  &c., 
as  dii-ectcd  under  Venison.  Bone  it, 
trim  away  all  the  skin,  and  cut  it 
into  pieces  two  inches  square.  Line 
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a baking-dish  entirely  with  good 
stiff  pastry.  Put  in  the  pieces  of 
meat,  fat  and  lean  together.  If 
there  is  not  sufficient  fat  belonging 
to  the  venison,  a thin  slice  of  tho  firm 
fat  of  a loin  or  nock  of  mutton  may  be 
put  in  with  each  piece  of  lean  venison. 
Season  the  meat  with  pepper  and  salt 
only,  and  pour  in  some  stock  to 
moisten  it.  Cover  the  dish  with  thick 
pastry,  ornament  the  top,  make  an 
opening  in  the  centre,  and  lay  a sheet 
of  letter-paper  over  it.  Bake  in  a 
moderately-heated  oven.  Whilst  it  is 
being  baked,  put  the  bones  and  trim- 
mings of  the  venison  into  a stewpan 
with  a pinch  of  powdered  mace,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  some  mutton  or 
other  stock,  and  reduce  well,  strain 
it,  let  it  cool,  and  remove  the  fat. 
When  the  pie  is  done,  heat  the  gravy 
with  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  and 
a glassful  of  port.  Pour  it  into  the 
pie  by  means  of  a pointed  strainer, 
through  the  hole  in  the  centre,  incline 
the  dish  a little  to  each  side  that  the 
gravy  may  penetrate  to  all  parts,  and 
serve  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake,  two 
hours  to  three  hours  and  a half,  ac- 
cording to  size.  If  the  under-crust  is 
omitted  the  pie  will  not  need  to  bake 
so  long.  Unless  the  pastry  is  thick  it 
will  be  burnt  up  before  the  meat  is 
done  enough.  Many  cooks  partially 
stew  the  venison  before  putting  it  into 
the  pie,  then  a thinner  crust  is  used. 
A good  imitation  can  be  made  from 
well-hung  mutton  of  good  flavour. 
Claret  may  be  used  in  place  of  port, 
then  currant  jelly  improves  the  gravy. 

Venison  Pasty,  to  keep  for 
some  time. — Cut  the  meat  of  a 
breast  or  shoulder  of  venison  into 
pieces  two  inches  square.  Season  these 
with  pepper  and  salt,  adding,  if  liked, 
a small  pinch  of  grated  nutmeg.  Put 
them,  fat  and  lean  together,  into  a 
baking-dish,  place  a good  slice  of 
butter  upon  them,  and  cover  the  dish 
with  a paste  of  flour  and  water  (page 
748).  Bake  the  pasty  in  a moderately- 
heated  oven  for  a couple  of  hours,  and 
keep  it  in  a cool  dry  place.  When 


wanted,  remove  the  coarse  crust,  line 
the  edges  and  sides  of  the  dish  with 
good  pastry,  pour  in  a small  quantity 
of  strong  gravy,  cover  with  pastry, 
and  bake  in  a good  oven  till  the  pastry 
is  firm. 

Vol-au-Vent.  — This  is  a dish 
which  is  composed  of  a rich  mince  or 
ragout  of  anj'  kind  in  a case  of  puff 
pastry.  The  paste  should  be  rich,  and 
great  care  is  needed  in  the  baking. 
An  oven  with  a good  bottom  heat  is 
wanted,  and  it  is  no  use  tiying  to  bake 


Flo.  127.— Plain  Yol-au-Yent  Cutters,  j 

a vol-au-vent  case  in  an  oven  that  is 
cool  at  one  side  and  hot  on  the  other, 
or  it  may  come  out  nearly  flat  on  one 
side  with  the  other  considerably  raised.  I 
The  paste  must  also  be  evenly  rolled, 
and  for  a dish  that  will  go  the  round  j! 
at  a dinner  of  eight  or  more,  about 
twelve  ounces  to  a pound  may  be 


Fio.  12S.— -Fluted  Vol-au-Vent  Cutters. 


required,  and  the  largest  cutter  should 
be  used  for  it.  These  cutters  aro 
sold  in  sets  of  graduated  sizes,  and 
are  round  and  oval,  and  plain  and 
crimped,  as  shown  in  Figs  127,  128; 
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the  oval  crimped  ones  are  generally 
preferred.  When  neither  is  at  hand, 
substitutes  may  be  found  in  the  lids  of 
round  or  oval  boiling  pots. 

The  baking  sheet  for  the  paste 
should  be  damped  with  cold  water. 
The  paste  cutters  are  to  be  dipped  for 
an  instant  in  hot  water,  which  ensures 
a clean  cut ; if  dragged,  the  paste  is 
spoiled.  Select  a size  that  will  tit  the 
dish  it  will  be  served  in,  and  cut  out 
the  bottom,  from  the  paste  rolled  to 
about  an  inch  in  thickness.  Stamp 
into  this  shape  a smaller  cutter,  so  as 
to  leave  a ring  an  inch  wide  all  round, 
but  only  about  half  through  or  rather 
more.  The  shape  is  then  put  in  the 


Fio.  129.— Vol-au-Vekt. 


oven  to  bake  for  half  an  hour,  more  or 
less  as  required,  when  the  puff-paste 
rises ; that  over  the  ring  forming  the 
wall  or  case,  from  which  the  centre 
part  rather  draws  away,  but  also 
rises.  When  partly  done'it  should  be 
glazed,  and  if  it  browns  too  soon  cover 
it,  but  the  oven  door  should  not  be 
opened  more  than  necessary,  or  the 
half-baked  paste  will  fall  flat.  When 
risen  and  baked  sufficiently,  detach  the 
slice  from  the  centre  with  the  point  of 
a knife  to  serve  as  a cover,  removing 
with  the  knife  all  uneven  soft  portions, 
so  that  the  lid  is  firm  and  even.  As  this 
is  somewhat  shrunk,  or  smaller,  some 
cooks  prefer  to  roll  out  and  bake  a sepa- 
rate thin  sheet  of  paste,  and  cut  with  a 
larger  cutter  for  the  lid.  The  rest  of 
the  soft  part  of  the  inside  is  then  all 
scooped  away,  leaving  only  the  walls 
and  the  bottom,  but  taking  care  to  leave 
z 


an  even  thickness  of  wall  all  round, 
else  the  filling  may  run  through.  The 
heat  of  the  oven  should  be  so  regu- 
lated that  the  wall  may  be  baked 
without  scorching.  After  taking  away 
the  soft  part,  put  the  case  in  the  oven 
again  for  a minute  or  two  to  harden 
the  inside,  and  then  add  the  filling, 
already  heated  in  readiness.  Leaves 
and  other  ornaments  are  often  cut  out 
of  the  paste  and  used  on  the  top  of 
the  lid,  or  sometimes  leaves  or  circular 
pieces  cut  with  the  smallest  cutter 
are  baked  separately,  and  placed  in  a 
ring  or  other  pattern  on  the  filling 
instead  of  a lid.  The  appearance  when 
finished  is  shown  in  Fig.  129. 

Another  tray. — Make  puff  paste  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  dish, 
and  roll  out  with  care ; then  cut  a 
piece  for  the  bottom,  and  more  pieces 
the  same  size,  out  of  which  cut  the 
centres  with  a smaller  cutter,  thus 
leaving  rings.  The  bottom  piece 
should  be  thicker  than  . the  others. 
Glaze  and  bake  as  usual,  then  build  up 
the  rings  evenly  into  a wall,  joining 
with  luting  paste  or  white  of  egg. 
Then  fill  and  finish  off  according  to 
taste  and  the  purpose  for  which  the 
case  is  required.  It  is  necessary  to 
roll  these  pieces  carefully,  that  they 
may  not  topple  over  in  the  baking,  as 
if  all  are  more  or  less  uneven,  the  dish 
will  be  a failure  unless  the  bottoms  are 
trimmed  to  regulate  the  thickness,  and 
this  is  both  troublesome  and  wasteful. 

Vol-au-Vents,  Small.  — The 

cases  for  these  are  referred  to  under 
Patties.  Their  manufacture  is  easier 
than  large  ones.  For  such  as  would 
be  served  one  to  each  person,  cut  tlio 
paste  out  with  a suitable  sized  cutter, 
and  make  the  incision  for  the  lid  with 
one  two  sizes  smaller.  The  size  of  the 
cases  should  be  regulated  by  the  con- 
tents, as  when  a very  rich  filling  is 
employed  they  should  be  smaller  than 
when  only  moderately  rich.  The  rich, 
ness  must  also  guide  the  thickness. 
If  the  crust  be  cut  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  it  should  by  good  fortune  rise  to 
six  times  that  height,  they  will  take  a 
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good  deal  of  filling,  and  it  is  therefore 
desirable  sometimes  to  cut  them  the 
third  or  so  of  an  inch  only.  At  the 
same  lime  a flat  vol-au-vent  looks  very 
bad.  The  same  process  of  scooping 
after  baking-,  as  for  larg-o  ones,  has  to 
be  carried  out  on  a small  scale.  In 
houses  where  puff  paste  cannot  be 
conveniently  made  and  baked,  it  is 
common  to  buy  the  pastry  of  a con- 
fectioner, and  prepare  the  interior  at 
home.  In  such  cases,  if  the  pastry  is 
cold  when  it  arrives  (as  it  should  be), 
it  is  necessary  that  it  be  heated  separ- 
ately, and  that  the  filling  be  quite  hot 
when  put  in.  Should  it  be  put  in 
cold,  and  the  whole  heated  together, 
the  interior  will  become  dry,  and  the 
pastry  hopelessly  ruined  before  the 
vol-au-vents  are  hot  through.  If  pur- 
chased ready  filled,  they  should  be 
emptied,  and  the  outsides  and  insides 
separately  heated  as  above  described. 
Without  these  precautions,  there  is 
always  a risk  of  spoiling  the  mince, 
whatever  its  nature.  Always  send 
these  to  table  on  a hot  dish,  covered 
by  a lace  paper  or  serviette,  and  gar- 
nish with  parsley,  which  should  be 
fried,  or  crisped,  or  with  other  suitable 
materials. 

Note. — With  regard  to  the  cutters, 
although  they  are  very  useful,  and 
serve  all  sorts  of  purposes  in  the 
kitchen,  such  as  cutting  out  the  paste 
for  mince  pies,  tarts,  short  cakes,  and 
the  like,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  neces- 
sary to  buy  the  entire  box,  as  any 
tinman  will  make  a few  of  the  sizes 
required. 

Vol  - au  - Vents  d,  la  Nor- 
ntaude. — Required  : a solo,  oysters, 
mussels,  mushrooms,  wine  or  milk, 
sauce,  eggs,  and  pastry,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  from  3s.  6d.  upwards  on  an 
average,  but  very  variable. 

Make  some  small  cases  as  above,  and 
fill  them  with  a ragout  made  as  below. 
(Jr  a large  vol-au-vent  can  be  made  in 
just  the  same  way,  and  a very  orna- 
mental dish  be  the  result.  Fillet  a 
large  sole,  put  it  on  a buttered  dish, 
and  sprinkle  upon  it  a teaspoonful  of 


very  finely-minced  onions  which  have 
been  previously  parboiled.  Pour  upon 
it  as  much  milk  or  light  wine  as  will 
barely  cover  it,  and  bake  till  done 
enough.  Divide  it  into  neat  slices  of 
uniform  size,  and  put  these  in  a stew- 
pan  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oysters 
which  have  been  plumped  in  their 
liquor,  mussels  which  have  been  shaken 
over  the  fire  in  a stewpan  till  their 
shells  opened,  mushrooms  which  have 
been  stewed  in  butter,  and  croutons. 
Take  as  much  veloute  sauce  as  will 
cover  the  ingredients,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  and  stir  in  the  oyster  liquor, 
the  mussel  broth,  and  the  gravy  from 
the  sole.  Let  it  simmer  till  very 
thick.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
in  a basin,  mix  a spoonful  or  two  of 
the  sauce  with  them,  and  add  them  to 
the  rest.  Heat  the  sauce  for  a minute 
or  two  without  allowing  it  to  boil,  and 
pour  it  over  the  fish.  Let  all  heat 
very  gently  together  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  the  ragout  will  be  ready 
for  the  vol-au-vent.  The  croutons  are 
often  omitted  from  the  ragout. 

Woodcock  Pie  (to  be  eaten  cold). 

— Required  : paste,  veal,  ham,  season- 
ing, hard-boiled  eggs,  gravy,  &c.,  as  ■ , 

below,  and  four  woodcocks.  Cost,  very  i 
uncertain. 

Line  the  edges  of  a pie  dish  with 
puff  paste,  put  a slice  of  veal  at  the  ' 
bottom,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  andi  s 
mace  or  nutmeg,  and  lay  a slice  of.  t 
lean  ham  on  it.  Pluck  the  birds  care-  j; 
fully,  season  with  the  above-named!  £ 
materials  (do  not  open  them),  and  ;i 
cover  with  thin  slices  of  ham  or  bacon.  t. 
Pack  tightly  in  the  dish,  and  fill  up  £ 
vacant  places  with  hard  eggs,  in  slices- 
or  quarters.  Cover  with  strong  stock  jt 
that  will  jelly  when  cold.  Cover  and 
ornament  the  crust  tastefully,  and 
glaze  and  bake  the  pie  in  a good  oven, 
for  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour  j 
and  a half.  This  pie  is  considered  a 
rare  delicacy.  _ , ^ 

Note. — Veal  is  sometimes  omitted,  <, 
When  used,  it  is  an  improvement  to 
partly  cook  it  beforehand.  (See  remarks 
under  Meat  Pies.)  ^ 
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Woodcock  Pie,  Raised  (to  be 

eaten,  cold) . — Required  : forcemeat, 
four  birds,  stock,  and  seasoning,  bacon, 
truffles,  and  paste,  as  below.  Cost, 
very  uncertain. 

Take  a good  veal  forcemeat,  bone 
the  birds,  put  the  bones,  &c.,  on  for 
stock,  and  cook  until  a good  gravy  is 
obtained;  it  must  jelly  when  cold.  The 
gizzards  may  be  pounded  and  added 
to  the  forcemeat.  Put  the  birds  on  a 
board  after  opening,  and  place  in  a layer 
of  forcemeat,  then  a truffle,  sliced, 
then  more  forcemeat.  Or  use  truffled 
sausage  meat  (page  481).  Restore  to 
the  original  shape  by  folding  the  skin 
over.  Prepare  a pie  mould,  using  a 
-good  raised  crust  (pago  786).  Put  a 
layer  of  forcemeat,  then  two  birds, 
some  truffles,  more  forcemeat,  the  other 
birds,  and  forcemeat  and  truffles  again, 
with  a top  covering  of  bacon,  neatly 
cut  and  trimmed.  Cover  and  finish, 
and  bake  the  pie  in  the  usual  way. 
More  gravy  should  be  put  in  after 
baking.  Dish  on  a napkin,  and 
garnish  with  parsley  and  aspic  only, 
or  as  directed  for  Pigeon  Pie, 
Raised. 

Note. — Take  care  to  test  the  stiffness 
of  the  gravy,  or  the  pie  will  be  spoiled 
should  it  be  too  thin. 

White  Pislx  Vol-au-Vents.— 

There  are  many  sorts  of  fish  that  will 
serve  for  these,  amongst  the  best  being 
turbot,  sole,  and  whiting;  but  other 
kinds  considered  inferior  may,  with  the 
same  sauces,  be  used ; and  for  all  these 
the  sauce  is  the  chief  consideration 
next  to  the  careful  cooking  of  the  fish. 
Supposing  sole,  it  may  with  advantage 
be  cooked  with  white  wine  and  lemon 
juice,  although  a plainer  method  will 
serve.  It  is  important  that  the  colour 
bo  preserved,  however  it  is  prepared. 
It  should  then  be  cut  up  neatly,  and 
the  bones  and  trimmings  made  into 
stock  that  shall  assist  in  making  the 
sauce.  A reference  to  the  chapter  on 
Sauces  will  show  many  that  may  be 
employed.  Sufficient  is  wanted  to 
make  a rich  thick  mince  that  will  not 
run  through  the  vol-au-vent  case.  (See 


Yol-au -Vents.)  There  are  number- 
less methods  of  garnishing,  and  a few 
prawns,  or  a little  lobster  coral,  will 
meet  most  requirements,  except  for 
richer  dishes ; then  quenelles  are  nice 
laid  on  in  place  of  the  cover ; those  of 
a contrasting  colour  should  be  used, 
and  some  fried  parsley  will  further 
improve  the  appearance. 

Yorkshire  Pudding.  — The 

general  remarks  on  Batter  Puddings 
should  be  referred  to.  These  are  al- 
ways nicest  when  made  thinly.  Some 
people  make  a batter  pudding  in  a 
dish  and  call  it  a Yorkshire  pudding, 
but  such  is  very  different  from  the 
real  thing. 

For  a plain  pudding,  take  two  eggs, 
half  a pound  of  flour,  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  a saltspoonful  of  salt 
— or  more  may  be  liked — and  a pint  of 
milk.  Skim-milk  can  be  used  if  strict 
economy  has  to  be  studied,  but  the 
pudding  is  not  so  rich  or  nutritious. 
For  a very  plain  pudding,  one  egg  can 
be  made  to  do  if  the  baking  powder  be 
increased  and  another  ounce  of  flour 
be  used.  Follow  the  directions  above 
referred  to,  and  make  a baking-tin  hot 
by  melting  in  it  an  ounce  or  so  of  nice 
dripping  or  clarified  fat,  and  coating  it 
well  in  every  part,  not  fox-getting  the 
corners,  for  it  is  here  that  the  pudding 
so  often  “catches.”  A little  melted 
dripping  should  be  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tin,  but  not  much ; then  give  the 
batter  a stir  the  last  minute  and  pour 
it  in  the  tin,  which  it  should  only  half 
fill  at  the  outside ; and  when  baked  it 
should  not  much  exceed  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  oven  should  bo  sharp 
at  the  start,  and  then  kept  at  a mode- 
rate heat ; tlie  pudding  must  be  nicely 
bi-owned,  and  will  be  done,  unless 
thicker  than  this,  in  about  thirty  to 
forty  minutes.  Cut  it  in  squares  and 
serve  on  a very  hot  dish.  The  tin 
may  be  greased  with  some  of  the  fat 
from  the  joint,  and  the  pudding  baked 
under  a joint,  either  before  the  fire 
or'  in  the  oven ; and  many  consider 
this  the  only  way  to  get  a York- 
shire ppdding  in  perfection  ■ but  it  is 
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advisable  to  put  it  in  the  oven  first 
until  just  set — for  this  reason:  if  the 
fat  from  the  joint  be  allowed  to  drip 
on  it  before  it  is  set,  it  gets  sodden, 
and  the  top  does  not  crisp  ; and  it  also 
proves  too  rich  for  some.  With  this 
precaution,  a pudding-  so  baked  is  very 
nico.  In  some  parts  the  batter  is 
baked  in  round  tins,  small  enough  to 
allow  one  pudding  to  be  served  to 
each ; these  should  be  almost  as  thin  as 
pancakes. 

Medium. — Take  six  ounces  of  flour, 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  and 
three  eggs,  with  salt  and  powder  as  be- 
fore. This  makes  a very  good  pudding. 

Mich. — Allow  an  egg  for  each  ounce 
of  flour,  and  half  a pint  of  milk  for 


every  three  eggs.  If  the  best  flour  bo 
used  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs  are 
added  separately,  nothing  richer  than 
this  need  be  desired,  while  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  light  uidess  the  oven  is  too 
slow.  The  pudding  will  rise  very  soon 
if  the  heat  be  sufficient. 

Note. — In  making  Yorkshire  pud- 
dings for  children,  half  whole-meal 
and  half  white  flour  will  make  a more 
nourishing  one,  though  the  dish  will 
suffer  a little  in  point  of  lightness. 
Yorkshire  puddings  are  so  generally 
associated  with  a roast  joint,  that  it  is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  they  are 
quite  as  acceptable  with  a hash  or  a 
plain  stew,  when  the  meat  is  in  small 
proportion. 


SWEET  PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY. 

( See  also  Souffles,  Fritters,  Pancakes,  Sweets,  Ices,  and 

Invalid  Puddings.) 

It  is  not  easy  strictly  to  define  a pudding,  so  far  as  the  better  class  dishes 
are  concerned.  A dish  may  be  seen  at  table  that  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
a cake  so  far  as  its  foundation  goes,  but  it  is  served  with  sauce  as  a 
pudding-  while  hot,  and  when  cold  as  a tea  or  supper  sweet.  Then  various 
rich  cakes  are  soaked  with  syrup,  or  masked  with  some  kind  of  fruit  puree, 
and  sent  to  table  as  puddings.  The  list  in  this  chapter  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  definitive,  as  some  in  future  chapters  may  fifty  be 
served  in  the  pudding  cofirse,  although  in  deference  to  custom  they  are 
placed  under  other  headings.  With  cold  entrees  came  a demand  for  cohl 
puddings,  and  it  is  now  cpiite  a common  thing  to  find  at  the  close  of  an 
elaborate  dinner  only  one  pudding,  and  that  a cohl  one.  Again,  it  may 
happen  that  not  one  sweet  that  could  strictly  be  classed  as  a pudding  is 
served;  a delicate  souffle  and  an  iced  cream  to  finish  may  constitute  the 
sweet  conrso.  The  souffles  in  another  chapter  are  therefore  as  varied  in 
kind  as  space  permits,  and  in  the  chapter  on  sweets  recipes  are  given  that 
will  meet  most  requirements  for  cold  dishes. 

Puddings  pure  and  simple  hold  their  own,  however,  for  every  day 
meals  of  a substantial  order,  and  the  recipes  include  dishes  suitable  for  all 
classes,  and  dinners  of  all  descriptions.  As  there  are  many  sorts  of 
puddings,  and  varying  treatment  is  required,  let  us  give  some  general 
directions  for  all  before  entering  into  detail,  since  on  the  carrying  out  of 
those  directions  will  depend  to  a great  extent  the  success  of  the  pudding.  « 
Cleanliness  must  bo  insisted  upon.  Nowhere  is  the  most  scrupulous 
nicety  more  in  demand  than  in  the  making  of  puddings.  A musty  cloth, 
a boiling-  pot  that  is  onlv  half  washed,  a morsel  of  semi-putrid  suet  or 
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rank  butter,  or  a doubtful  egg— these  things  have  ruined  many  a pudding, 
especially  of  a delicately  Savoured  sort.  Tho  materials,  even  the  most 
homely,  must  bo  good  of  their  kind,  and  carefully  examined  before  use. 

Moulds. — Of  the  moulds  used  for  modern  puddings  almost  every  day 
brings  some  novelty.  Those  detailed  will  meet  the  demands  of  an  ordinary 
kitchen.  For  cold  puddings  and  other  dishes  of  the  kind  any  fancy  moulds 
that  are  used  for  jellies  may  bo  employed  ; but  for  puddings  that  have  to 
be  baked  only  moulds  kept  for  halved  dishes  should  be  used.  At  the  same 
time,  with  care,  one  kind  of  mould  will  serve  a number  of  uses.  Speaking 
broadly,  we  advise  the  purchase  of  moulds  that  will  serve  for  creams,  &c., 
first,  and  may  do  duty  for  puddings  after.  The  inexperienced  will  be  wise 
to  avoid  complicated  patterns,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  breaking  in 
turning  out. 

Tho  most  generally  useful  and  cheapest  small  moulds  are  those  shaped 
like  an  ordinary  earthenware  basin.  They  are  to  bo  had  in  various  sizes 
from  a few  pence  each.  The  cheapest  are  of  tin;  the  best  and  most 
durable  are  of  tinned  steel.  These  answer  both  for  baked,  steamed,  and 
boiled  puddings.  They  may  be  had  both  with  round  and  flat  bottoms,  and 
plain  or  fluted  sides.  Dariolo  moulds  are  nice  for  little  puddings,  and 
reference  should  bo  made  to  tho  Index  for  others  shown  in  various  parts 
of  the  book. 


Large  moulds  may  bo  bought  from  a pint  size  to  four  or  five  pints, 
liiese  also  may  be  had  basin-shaped  as  above,  but  are  always  best  when 
furnished  with  a lid.  Some  may  ask  why  a basin- shaped  mould  is  to  bo 
preferred  to  an  earthenware  basin.  The  answer  is  that  while  the  first 
cost  is  but  little  more,  the  mould  has  a long  life  before  it,  while  basins 
need  constant  renewal  on  account  of  breakages.  Then  the  pudding  cooks 
quicker  in  a mould.  A lid  is  a safeguard  against  tho  entry  of  water,  but 
it  is  well  to  lay  a sheet  of  greased  paper  over  the  top  of  the  pudding 
betore  putting*  the  lid  on.  The  main  use  of  this  class  of  mould  is  for 
delicate  puddings ; for  suet  and  other  solid  ones  they  are  not  so  necessary, 
illustrations  of  the  ordinary  shapes  are  given  in  many  places ; an  improved 
mould  of  modern  introduction,  that  is  probably  the  forerunner  of  other  patent 
patterns  on  the  same  principle,  is  known  as  “ The  Lord  Mayor’s,”  The 


Fig.  130.— “The  Lord  Mayor’s”  Pudding  Basin. 
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lid  A fits  closely  and  prevents  the  entry  of  the  water.  The  ball  feet  do 
away  with  the  possibility  of  the  pudding  coming  in  contact  with  the 
saucepan,  and  becoming  over-cooked  or  burnt  in  one  place.  These  feet 
also  assist  the  cooking,  by  allowing-  complete  circulation  of  the  water 
round  the  pudding,  and  with  ordinary  care  the  water  cannot  boil  over. 
The  loose  disc  B has  only  to  bo  gently  pressed  to  cause  the  pudding,  when 
boiled  enough,  to  leave  the  basin  easily,  and  without  the  least  fear  of 
breaking ; this  is  one  of  the  most  important  points.  These  moulds  are 
made  of  tinned  steel  in  three  sizes,  and  maybe  had  of.  any  ironmonger. 
They  are  only  to  be  used  for  solid  puddings,  such  as  Christmas,  plum,  &c., 
or  for  puddings  with  a suet  or  other  paste  containing  meat  or  fruit;  for  a 
semi-fluid  pudding  they  are  not  suitable,  because,  owing  to  the  loose  disc, 
the  liquid  in  the  pudding  would  escape.  For  this  class  the  “beehive” 
mould,  on  p.  825,  is  very  useful ; that,  too,  is  made  of  tinned  steel  of 
various  sizes  and  has  a lid ; it  turns  out  well  and  has  a good  effect.  Those 
shown  in  Figs.  131,  132,  and  133,  are  of  the  same  type  and  are  general  favour- 
ites. The  melon  mould,  Fig.  132,  is  particularly  useful,  as  it  may  be  so 


Fig.  131. — Pudding  Mould 
with  Ltd. 


Fig.  132.— Melon  Mould.  Fig.  133— Pudding  Mould 

with  Lid. 


easily  garnished,  while  the  cljances  of  the  garnish  becoming  displaced  in  the 
cooking-  or  in  turning  out  are  much  less  than  when  a plain  mould  is  used. ^ 
The  pudding  cloth  is  best  made  of  stout  material ; good  “ dowlas, 
as  used  for  tea  cloths,  are  very  serviceable,  but  some  prefer  ^coarse 
linen  folded  in  two  thicknesses;  some  like  “cheese  cloth.  Hie 
tiling  to  remember  is  never  to  touch  the  cloth  with  soap,  and  to 
boil"  it  as  soon  as  used,  in  plenty  of  water  with  a morsel  of  soda, 
then  to  rinse  it  and  dry  it  in  the  open  air,  and  never  to  put  it  away  m 
any  but  a perfectly  dry  state.  On  this  subject,  regarded  by  the  majority 
as  too  trifling  to  warrant  mention,  we  might  say  much,  for  a pudding 
cloth  is  more  often  abused  than  properly  used,  and  except  in  houses  where 
there  is  a place  for  everything,  is  frecpiently  employed  for  other  than  i s 
legitimate  purpose.  Those  who  take  our  advice,  and  steam  instead  ot 
boil  their  puddings,  will  only  need  to  renew  their  cloths  on  rare  occasions 
for  plum  and  other  puddings  that  must  be  boiled ; and  even  for  those, 
should  moulds  with  lids  be  available,  no  cloth  is  wanted. 


MATERIALS. 

We  come  noiv  to  the  materials,  and  this  is  a wide  subject ; but  before 
nientiormg  them  a word  on  the  choice  of  a mixing  bowl  may  not  >c  on.  < 
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place.  This  may  be  of  earthenware  or  of  tinned  steel ; it  should  have  a 
round  bottom,  and  be  of  good  size,  but  the  materials  should  not  be  allowed 
to  spread  all  over  the  bowl,  or  the  chances  are  that  a good  deal  will  bo 
left  in  it  instead  of  going  into  the  pudding ; for  the  proper  scraping  of 
the  bowl,  to  avoid  waste,  a palette  knife  should  be  used.  The  materials 
should  be  got  ready  before  the  operation  is  begun. 


Almonds. — The  sweet  almonds 
known  as  Valencia  arc  the  most 
generally  used.  They  cost  about 
Is.  4d.  per  pound.  A smaller  almond 
is  sometimes  sold  at  a lower  rate,  but 
there  is  no  saving  in  buying  these.  The 
large  Jordan  almonds  are  best  when 
required  for  the  sticking  of  a tipsy 
cake  or  other  similar  purposes.  These 
cost  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  pound,  but 
the  prices  are  subject  to  considerable 
fluctuation. 

Hitter  almonds  are  loss  often  required, 
and  in  some  cases  their  use  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  a few  ratafias  are  at 
hand.  They  are  used  to  flavour  milk 
for  custards  and  other  purposes,  the 
almonds  being  infused  in  the  milk 
until  it  is  flavoured  to  taste.  In  excess 
this  flavour  is  very  objectionable. 

To  blanch  almonds. — Put  them  in  a 
saucepan  of  cold  water  and  bring  it  to 
boiling-point ; throw  the  almonds  into 
cold  water,  then  drain,  and  rub  the 
skins  off  with  a clean  cloth. 

To  pound  almonds. — After  blanching 
they  should  bo  put  in  a mortar,  after 
they  have  been  chopped,  and  pounded 
with  a few  drops  of  orange  or  rose- 
water, or  a little  white  of  egg  or  cold 
water,  just  to  prevent  oiling. 

Ground  almonds. — Thcso  are  to  be 
Obtained  of  grocers,  and  are  very 
useful  for  many  purposes.  They  are, 
however,  mixed  with  a small  propor- 
tion of  sugar  as  a rule,  and  this  should 
be  taken  into  account  for  any  dish  they 
may  be  required  for,  and  due  allow- 
ance made.  The  price  is  about  the 
same  or  a trifle  higher  than  that  of 
sweet  almonds  first-named  above. 

Eaking  or  Egg  Powder.— 

(ore  page  739.) 

Bread  Crumbs.— The  bread 
should  be  a few  fla\s  old,  and  sieved 


to  ensure  uniform  size.  (See  Bread 
chapter.) 

Butter  and  Margarine. — (See 
page  738.)  Fresh  butter  should  bo 
used  for  greasing  the  moulds  or  dishes 
for  good  puddings,  and  for  the  most 
delicate  ones  it  should  bo  clarified. 
For  a great  number  of  puddings,  good 
margarine  answers  as  well  as  fresh 
butter,  and  better  than  salt  butter. 

Candied  Peel.  — The  sugar 
should  bo  removed,  and  the  peel  cut 
in  thin  shreds,  or  where  stated  it  should 
be  chopped.  A fuller  flavour  is  ob- 
tained when  it  is  first  shredded,  and 
it  is  more  digestible.  When  dry,  peel 
is  improved  by  soaking  it  in  any  liquid 
that  may  be  used  for  the  pudding. 
Orange  peel  is  softer  than  lemon. 
Citron  peel  is  sometimes  quite  hard  ; it 
is  used  as  much  for  its  appearance  as 
its  flavour. 

Chocolate. — The  best  chocolalo 
should  be  used,  or  at  any  rate  puro 
chocolate,  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
pound.  If  “soluble”  chocolate  is 
used,  the  grating  process  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  it  answers  very  well 
in  most  cases.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  mix  it  smoothly  with  the  liquid  used. 

Colourings.— (See  page  83,  also 
Index.) 

Cream. — When  not  otherwise  spe- 
cified, ordinary  single  cream  is  in- 
tended ; for  whipping,  double  cream  is 
required,  and  this  is  often  nearly  or 
quite  double  the  price  of  the  first- 
named.  ( See  Whipped  Cream,  in 

Sweets.) 

Curds.— These  are  used  for  cheese- 
cakes, puddings,  &c.  They  are 
obtained  from  milk  that  has  been 
curdled  by  means  of  rennet,  and  this 
is  most  conveniently  obtained  in  the 
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form  of  essence,  from  grocers.  Some 
of  these  essences  are  very  superior  to 
others,  and  one  that  boars  the  name 
of  a reliable  firm  should  bo  selected. 
This  is  added  to  the  milk  when  it  is 
warm,  and  generally,  a tablospoonful 
will  curdle  a quart  or  more,  but  the 
less  essence  used  tho  more  delicate 
the  curd ; directions  for  use  are,  as 
a rule,  given  on  the  bottles.  After 
stirring  in  the  rennet  the  milk  should 
be  left  for  the  whey  to  become  liquid 
and  the  curd  solid,  and  the  liquid 
should  be  well  drained  off ; this  is 
done  on  a sieve,  or  by  hanging  up  the 
curds  in  a bag.  The  curds  should 
always  be  pressed  lightly  in  a clean 
cloth  before  being  used  for  pastry. 
Curds  are  sold  ready  for  use  in  shops 
in  the  North  of  England.  One  author- 
ity says  that  there  is  often  considerable 
difficulty  in  preparing  curds  from 
London  milk ; we  have  not  proved  the 
truth  of  thisj  and  have  found  no 
difference  in  town  and  country  milk 
so  long  as  it  has  been  rich  and  fresh. 
The  better  the  milk  the  richer  the 
curd.  Another  way  of  turning  or 
curdling  milk  is  with  a piece  of  the 
dried  stomach  of  tho  calf.  This  is 
used  in  country  places,  and  may  be 
bought  of  some  butchers.  About  a 
square  inch  is  put  in  soak  in  a little 
hot  water  and  left  in  soak  for  a few 
hours  ; a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  liquor 
thus  obtained  will  curdle  a gallon  of 
milk.  A simple  way  of  producing 
curds  is  to  put  a little  sherry  to  milk  on 
the  fire  and  lot  it  boil ; or  a pinch  of 
powdered  alum  may  be  put  to  cold 
milk,  and  heated  until  it  curdles.  A 
pinch  of  salt  added  after  tho  curds 
form  will  help  to  separate  them  from 
tho  whey. 

Currants. — To  wash  currants  pro- 
perly requires  some  care.  They  should 
be  put  in  tepid  water,  then  in  cold, 
several  times  renewed ; and  when 
clean,  rubbed  in  a cloth,  then  dropped 
on  to  a large  tin  or  dish  and  dried 
slowly  on  the  plate-rack  or  hob,  or  in 
a very  cool  oven.  Stalks  and  stones 
should  be  taken  from  them  ; the  latter 


may  bo  detected  by  the  sound  when 
dropped  on  a dish.  If  a fine  sieve  i3 
at  hand,  and  the  currants  rubbed  with 
a little  flour  on  it  when  they  are  dry, 
the  stalks  will  go  through ; or  they 
may  be  looked  over  in  the  hand.  A 
little  flour  should  always  be  strewn 
over  them  finally,  and  they  may  then 
bo  put  in  a bottle  for  use.  When  the 
cleansing  of  fruit  is'  left  to  the  last 
moment  it  is  apt  to  he  hastily  per- 
formed, and  dirty  or  damp  currants 
are  an  abomination.  If  a little  Hour 
is  rubbed  over  before  washing,  the 
large  stalks  and  any  stones  are  easily 
separated  from  the  fruit. 

Dripping. — Clarified  dripping  or 
fat  is  intended  in  the  directions  for  its 
use.  Either  answers  well  for  plain 
puddings.  (See  page  6.) 

Eggs  . — These  are  treated  at  length 
in  a previous  chapter.  We  may  j list  add 
the  reminder  that  the  freshest  of  eggs 
should  be  used  for  dainty  puddings  of 
every  description.  “Albumen,  or  dried 
white  of  egg,”  is  a handy  preparation 
when  whites  are  required  in  excess  of 
yolks.  This  is  to  be  had  in  packets, 
with  directions  for  use.  If  kept  ready 
for  use  it  will  often  save  breaking  an 
egg  for  tho  sake  of  the  white. 

Essences. — The  best  of  those  will 
he  foimd  the  cheapest.  Tho  most 
useful  kinds  are  almond,  lemon,  orange, 
mace,  nutmeg,  and  vanilla;  then  there 
are  essence  of  raspberries,  strawberries, 
ginger,  ratafia,  pine  apple,  maraschino, 
and  other  liqueur  essences.  Essence 
of  mixed  spice  or  cloves  will  be  found 
handy  when  colour  as  well  as  flavour 
is  required,  hut  these  should  not  be 
used  for  white  dishes.  Essence  of 
cinnamon  may  he  mentioned  as  having 
medicinal  uses.  These  should  all  he 
used  with  caution,  for  a few  drops  will 
go  a long  way,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  say  the  exact  amount  required  for 
any  dish,  on  account  of  the  varying 
strength  of  the  preparations.  Perhaps 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  spoil  a 
dish  than  an  overdose  of  essence  of 
pine-apple ; and  when  it  is  of  inferior 
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quality,  even  in  moderation,  it  is  ob- 
jectionable. (See  Seasonings.) 

Fillings  for  Pastry.— In  the 

chapter  on  Cakes,  there  are  various 
preparations  given  for  the  filling  of 
“ layer  ” and  other  cakes  that  will 
answer  equally  well  for  pastry,  either 
i for  tarts,  cornets,  or  any  other  kind 
in  which  the  filling  is  inserted  after 
. the  pastry  is  baked.  By  taking  note 
of  this,  the  pastry  course  may  be 
considerably  varied,  and  many  dainty 
dishes  prepared,  when  some  form  of 
pastry  a little  uncommon  is  required, 
by  the  exercise  of  a slight  amount  of 
forethought. 

Flavoured  Sugars.— These  are 
useful  when  a slight  flavouring  only 
is  wanted,  but  especially  handy  for 
garnishing  purposes. 

Cinnamon  sugar.  — Required  : a 

stick  of  cinnamon,  and  from  four  to 
six  times  its  weight  in  sugar;  use 
the  best  loaf,  and  see  that  it  is  dry 
and  in  fine  powder  before  the  pound- 
ing begins.  This  applies  to  all  these 
sugars.  The  cinnamon  should  be 
pounded  alone,  then  again  with  the 
sugar,  and  the  whole  sifted  through 
a fine  hair  sieve  or  a piece  of  muslin. 

Lemon  sugar.- — Required  : some  loaf 
sugar  and  fresh  lemons  with  clear 
rinds.  Wipe  the  fruit  and  rasp  the 
I sugar  on,  stopping  well  before  the 
white  pith  is  reached ; then  crush  the 
sugar  to  powder  with  a rolling-pin, 
i and  dry  it  at  the  mouth  of  a cool  oven, 
or  on  a hot  plate,  and  finally  pound 
and  sift  for  use. 

Orange  sugar. — This  is  made  as  above, 
and  is  very  nice. 

Vanilla  sugar. — Those  who  use  this 
but  seldom  will  find  it  as  cheap  to 
buy  as  to  make  it.  Required  : vanilla 
if  pods,  and  about  four  or  fivo  times  the 
i'  "’eight  in  sugar.  The  pod  must  bo 
O'  dry,  then  split  and  divided  into  small 
a pieces  and  pounded,  then  pounded 
I again  with  the  sugar.  This  wants 
very  careful  sifting  to  ensure  its  being 
uniformly  fine.  An  inferior  sugar 
v may  be  made  from  the  spent  pods 
! left  over  from  vanilla  essence-  This 


has  but  little  strength  ; but  as  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  goodness  left 
in  the  pods,  however  dry  they  may 
appear,  those  who  make  their  own 
essence  may  feel  inclined  to  use  them 
up  in  this  way.  They  should  be 
dried,  and  less  sugar  used  than  for  the 
above. 

Flour. — The  remarks  made  on  page 
738  apply  to  puddings.  When  for  a 
pudding  of  dark  colour,  brown  flour 
may  be  used  in  nearly  all  cases,  and 
is  more  nourishing  for  children’s 
puddings. 

Glazing  or  Icing.  — No.  1.  — 

Required : the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
about  the  same  measure  of  water  (the 
precise  proportions  are  unimportant), 
and  some  castor  sugar. 

Beat  the  egg  and  water  together, 
and  brush  the  pastry  over  with  it, 
then  sprinkle  thickly  with  the  sugar, 
and  finally  sprinkle  with  the  egg 
wash  ; do  not  use  much,  or  it  will  run 
off,  and  the  pastry  will  have  a messy 
look.  To  sprinkle,  just  moisten  the 
brush,  then  shake  it  over  the  pastry. 
Or  take  the  brush  in  tho  right  hand, 
and  knock  it  on  tho  back  of  the  left, 
moving  it,  that  the  moisture  applied 
may  be  even.  This  is  a useful  icing 
when  a thick  coating  of  sugar  is 
wanted,  and  may  be  applied  to  Ban- 
bury cakes  and  similar  sorts  of  pastry 
beforo  baking,  or  to  fruit  pics  shortly 
before  they  are  taken  from  tho  oven. 
If  put  on  before  baking,  they  would 
become  too  dark  in  colour.  When 
a dark  glaze  is  liked,  the  sugar 
should  be  applied  thinly,  then  the 
appearance  is  more  like  varnish. 

Note.  — Do  not  beat  the  white  of 
egg  first,  or  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  blend  with  the  water.  There  is 
little  trouble  if  both  are  hcaten 
together. 

No.  2. — This  is  a very  useful  glaze. 
Required : sugar,  egg-wliito,  and  cold 
water. 

Whip  the  white  of  one  or  more  eggs 
to  a froth,  and  apply  it  thinly  and 
evenly  over  the  pastry;  should  any 
bare  patches  escape  the  brush  the 
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appearance  is  spoiled.  Dredge  with 
sugar  as  above,  and  then  sprinkle 
with  cold  water.  This  has  a very 
good  appearance.  It  should  be  applied 
when  the  pastry  is  nearly  done,  then  | 
be  returned  to  the  oven  to  finish  at 
once. 

1 Yo.  3. — This  is  very  little  trouble  or 
cost.  Simply  moisten  the  brush  with 
cold  water,  and  shake  over  the  pastry, 
then  dredge  with  sugar,  and  either 
bake  as  it  is,  or  give  another  shake 
from  the  brush ; both  methods  find 
favour.  If  properly  baked,  pastry 
thus  glazed  will  be  a delicate  brown. 
When  no  brush  is  handy  use  a bunch 
of  feathers. 

No.  4. — This  is  used  for  pastry  that 
is  sweet  enough  in  itself,  as  a good 
gloss  is  obtained  without  additional 
sweetness.  Just  brush  over  with 
beaten  white  of  egg,  either  before 
baking  or  when  nearly  done.  A little 
water  may-  be  put  with  the  egg  for  a 
pale  glaze. 

No.  5. — This  is  very  good  for  fruit 
pies  and  pasties,  and  large  pastry 
generally.  Brush  with  cold  water, 
then  shake  roughly-crushed  lump 
sugar  over  ; sprinkle  with  water,  and 
bake  carefully.  Should  it  become  too 
brown,  damp  a thick  sheet  of  paper 
and  twist  it  over  the  top,  but  with 
ordinary  care  this  will  not  be  wanted. 

Note.  — The  term  “ brush  with 
water”  must  be  understood  to  mean 
damp , not  icet  the  pastry  ; the  surface 
should  be  only  moistened  enough  for 
the  sugar  to  stick  ; if  more  than  this  is 
done  the  pastry  will  not  be  light. 

No.  6. — This  is  a nice  glaze,  but 
will  not  often  be  wanted  in  ordinary 
households.  It  is  used  for  open  tarts 
of  the  most  ornamental  kinds,  and 
similar  dishes.  Required  : a syrup  as 
below,  and  some  brown  colouring. 

Any  quantity  of  syrup  can  be  made  ; 
the  proportions  are  a gill  of  water  to 
live  ounces  of  sugar — that  is,  if  the 
weights  are  equal.  Pure  cane  sugar 
must  be  used,  and  the  syrup  should  be 
skimmed  as  required,  but  pure  sugar 
throws  up  but  little  scum.  When 
reduced,  and  a nice  brown  colour, 


take  it  from  the  fire  and  put  in  the 
colouring  to  taste  ; it  should  be  a rich 
brown,  not  too  dark.  This  is  only 
required  in  small  quantities,  and 
should  be  thinly  applied  with  a brush, 
any  other  ornamentation  being  put  on 
before  the  glaze  sets.  ( See  directions 
under  Jam  Takts,  page  853.) 

Honey. — This  is  less  known  as  a 
sweetener  for  puddings  than  it  de- 
serves to  be.  It  is  excellent  for  cereal 
puddings,  as  it  gives  great  softness. 

A good  deal  is  sent  from  other 
countries  which  is  but  little  inferior 
to  English  honey,  and  when  bought 
in  quantities  is  but  about  half  the 
price. 

Lemons. — When  the  rind  is  used, 
always  wipe  the  lemon  on  a clean  cloth 
before  grating  or  rasping  it  with 
sugar : the  latter  is  the  better  but  the 
slower  way.  The  instant  the  white  is 
reached — or  before,  to  be  correct — the 
grating  or  rasping  should  be  stopped, 
or  the  dish  will  be  bitter.  If  a lemon 
is  rolled  on  a board,  with  a slight 
pressure  of  the  hand,  it  will  yield  its 
juice  more  readily.  Should  no  lemon- 
squeezer  be  available,  the  next  best 
thing  is  a wooden  spoon  that  is  small 
enough  to  be  -worked  round  and  round 
in  the  lemon  after  cutting  it  through; 
it  should  be  held  over  a basin  to  re- 
ceive the  juice,  and  as  much  again 
may  be  got  from  it  as  when  squeezed 
by  hand.  The  pips  should  be  strained 
out,  as  they  are  bitter.  Limes  and 
oranges  are  similarly  treated. 

Meringue  Mixture.  — (&* 

Meringue  Takts,  page  860.) 

JVJilk. — This  for  ordinary  puddings 
should  be  new  and  quite  sweet.  A 
spoonful  of  milk  only  tainted  slightly 
would  spoil  any  pudding.  For  cheap 
puddings,  skim  milk  may  be  used. 

(See  Cereal  Puddings,  on  page  829.) 
Skim  milk  also  does  for  suet 
puddings.  - I 

Buttermilk  may  be  used  for  the  latter 
class  ; and,  while  less  nourishing  than 
new  milk,  it  makes  a light  pudding, 
and  is  naturally  better  than  water, 
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This  is  an  article  that  is  not  appre- 
ciated at  its  full  value. 

Condensed  milk  is  handy,  and  may 
bo  used  for  all  sorts  of  puddings.  We 
cannot  specify  the  best  brands,  but 
may  say  that  the  less  added  sugar  the 
better.  Recent  investigations  have 
proved  that  some  brands  are  composed 
of  so  much  sugar  that  they  are  almost 
useless  from  a feeding  point  of  view  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  some  brands  are 
rich  in  cream,  and  as  free  from  sugar 
as  the  canning  process  permits.  These 
should  be  selected,  and  are  well  worth 
the  higher  price  charged.  The  sweet- 
ness of  the  milk  must  be  considered, 
and  a reduction  made  in  the  amount 
of  sugar  put  in  tho  pudding,  if 
necessary. 

Nuts. — ( See  Index.)  The  variety 
of  nuts  now  used  as  food  is  great. 

Pistachios. — These  are  blanched 
like  almonds.  A pinch  of  carbonate 
of  soda  is  sometimes  put  in  the  water 
used  for  blanching,  to  enhance  the 
green  colour;  or,  when  pounded,  a 
few  drops  of  green  colouring  added. 
As  a rule,  they  do  not  require  either. 
Being  expensive,  they  should  be  used 
with  extra  care,  and  any  prepared  in 
excess  of  immediate  requirements 
bottled  for  future  use. 

Raisins. — The  most  useful,  be- 
i cause  the  most  quickly  prepared,  are 
i the  sultana  raisins.  They  want  no 
i washing;  just  a rub  with  a little  flour 
on  a sieve  will  remove  some  of  the 
! stalks,  and  after  looking  over  .they 
are  ready  for  use.  They  are  less 
sweet  than  tho  large  raisins.  The  latter 
need  stoning ; in  doing  this,  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  inside  should  be  re- 
moved, or  very  much  of  their  sweet- 
ness is  lost.  For  tho  best  puddings, 
the  loose  muscatels  which  have  dropped 
from  the  stalks,  and  are  about  half  the 
'»  price  of  the  bunches,  are  better  than 
any  other.  They  are  rich  both  in 

* flavour  and  colour,  and  are  excellent 
J f°r  mincemeat  and  Christmas  and  other 

* puddings  of  the  sort. 

Spices. — [See  Essences  above,  and 
recipes  in  Seasonings.)  Ground  spices 


should  be  kept  in  good  canisters,  and 
the  best  bought.  There  is  much  adul- 
teration in  this  line,  and  the  only 
safeguard  is  to  buy  of  a dealer  who 
can  be  relied  upon ; for,  while  some 
of  the  adulterants  may  not  be  hurtful, 
they  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  dish  in 
some  cases. 

Spirits  and  Wines  in  their 
relation  to  puddings  and  other  sweets 
are  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on 
Sweets.  (See  Index  for  Syrups, 
Liqueurs,  &c.) 

Spun  Sugar  for  Ornamen- 
tal Purposes.  — Required  : loaf 
sugar  and  half  its  weight  in  water. 
The  best  cane  sugar  should  be  used,  as 
failure  is  almost  sure  with  inferior 
sugar.  This  is  to  be  put  in  a copper 
pan  and  brought  to  the  boil,  and  freed 
from  any  scum  that  may  rise.  When 
the  surface  begins  to  look  bubbly  it  is 
nearly  ready.  To  test  it,  dip  a knife  or 
the  end  of  a steel  in  cold  water,  and  be 
sure  that  it  is  cold,  or  a mistake  may 
arise ; then  dip  this  in  the  boiling 
sugar,  then  in  cold  water  again,  and  if 
it  is  brittle,  and  leaves  the  knife  or 
steel,  it  is  done;  should  it  cling  and 
be  soft  it  must  be  boiled  longer. 
When  it  is  done,  take  small  portions 
and  pass  it  quickly  to  and  fro  to 
form  threads  over  an  oiled  rolling 
pin  held  in  the  left  hand.  A fork 
is  best  to  use  to  take  up  the 
sugar.  Should  this  be  intended  for 
“draping”  a vol-au-vent  or  other 
sweet,  the  pin  should  be  moved,  so 
that  the  sugar  falls  into  position,  and 
is  not  handled.  To  be  explicit,  as  it 
leaves  the  pin  it  is  wound  round  the 
sweet.  There  is  considerable  art  in 
this  operation,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  a number  of  failures  will  precede 
success ; it  is  one  of  those  branches  of 
the  cuisine  that  require  a practical 
lesson.  It  is  always  well  to  rub  a 
little  oil  on  the  hands  and  wrists  in 
case  the  sugar  should  splash  them,  and 
by  standing  on  a stool,  holding  the 
left  arm  low,  and  moving  the  right 
hand  high  in  the  air,  the  work  is 
facilitated. 
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dings ; or,  where  a cuslard  is  prepared 
and  the  sugar  can  be  dissolved  in  the 
milk,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  pure 
cane  lump.  Moist  sugar,  in  place  of 
castor  or  lump,  for  any  pudding  of  a 
delicate  kind,  either  hot  or  cold,  is 
quite  certain  to  spoil  it.  Moist  sugar 
is  more  watery,  and  the  flavour  is 
quite  different ; it  is  also  calculated  to 
make  delicate  dishes  heavy  and  to 
spoil  their  colour.  There  is  now  no 
difficulty  in  getting  pure  cane-sugar 
in  stamped  bags,  and  it  is  the  best 
to  buy.  (See  Flavoured  Sugars.) 

Treacle. — The  old-fashioned  black 
treacle  is  not  often  seen,  and  when  it 
is  there  is  usually  a good  deal  of  dirt 
with  it,  and  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  cuisine.  The  golden 
syrup,  now  sold  in  sealed  tins  of  two 
or  three  pounds  each,  is  the  purest, 
and  should  be  used  for  puddings, 
cakes,  and  other  sweets.  Tliis  is 
beautifully  clear,  and  has  good 
sweetening  properties. 

For  any  ingredient  not  given  above, 
which  may  be  required,  see  Index. 


COOKING  PUDDINGS. 

Baking. — Some  discretion  is  required  here,  and  a knowledge  of  the 
degree  of  heat  requisite  for  particular  sorts  is  necessary,  or  there  will  be 
waste  as  well  as  disappointment ; an  oven  just  right  for  one  might  ruin 
another.  Perhaps  the  kinds  most  often  spoilt  in  the  baking  are  custards 
and  bread  and  butter.  For  custards,  an  oven  very  little  quicker  than  for 
rice  and  other  cereal  puddings  should  be  employed ; it  need  be  no  quicker 
unless  the  dish  is  lined  with  paste,  in  which  case  a very  slow  oven  ruins 
the  crust;  but  a custard  minus  this  addition  may  goi  in  a slow  oven,  and 
the  dish  may,  with  advantage,  be  set  in  a vessel  containing  water.  The 
less  sugar  the  better  in  this  case,  and  the  fresher  the  eggs  the  smoother 
and  more  delicate  in  flavour  will  the  pudding  be.  Thorough  amalgamation 
of  the  materials  is  a desideratum;  a hasty  mixing  will  not  do;  the  eggs 
should  be  carefully  strained.  A common  fault  in  the  next  class  of  pudding 
above  referred  to  is  over-stiffness.  One  meets  sometimes  with  directions 
to  fill  the  dish  with  tho  bread  and  butter  and  fruit,  then  to  pour  the  eggs 
and  milk  over ! This  is  a decided  error,  and  quite  opposed  to  common- 
sense  principles.  Tho  bread  or  cake,  as  the  case  may  bq  (for  a large 
variety  of  puddings  may  be  sq>oilt.  in  this  manner),  should  only  half  fill  the 
dish  ; then  the  liquid  should  be  put  over  very  gradually,  and  the  pudding 


This  is  used  for  meringues,  ices,  &c. 
It  is  very  pretty  for  cold  vol-au-vents 
that  are  filled  with  cream  and 
fruit,  &c. 

Another  wary.— Supposing  an  iced 
cream  or  anything  else  turned  from  a 
mould,  is  to  bo  “ draped.”  Take  the 
mould  itself,  and  oil  the  outside,  then 
spin  the  sugar  over  to  take  the  shape ; 
remove  and  slip  it  over  the  sweet. 
This  is  not  easy  for  beginners.  The 
sides  only  are  sometimes  draped,  and 
this  is  easier.  Some  use  two  forks 
tied  together,  with  the  prongs  out- 
ward. The  sugar  must  not  get  cold 
and  hard  in  using. 

Suet. — (See  page  8.) 

Sugars.— The  most  useful  sugar 
for  rice  and  other  cereal  puddings 
of  a plain  sort  is  Demerara — “small 
golden  ” or  “ amber  crystals.”  This 
does  for  many  other  puddings  where 
fruit  is  used.  Pale  moist  sugar  of 
the  soft  kind  is  very  nice  for  similar 
purposes.  Castor  or  pounded  lump 
sugar  must  be  used  for  the  best  pud- 
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left  for  a time  before  baking.  There  is  a saving  of  material  as  well  as 
a totally  different  dish,  and  to  make  a pudding  both  ways,  and  contrast 
the  difference,  is  an  experiment  well  worth  the  while  of  any  beginner. 
Many  of  the  remarks  made  under  Cereal  Puddings  apply  in  the  present 
case;  the  bread  requires  room  to  swell;  if  the  dish  is  too  full  of  bread, 
over  goes  the  milk,  especially  if  the  oven  is  too  hot,  and  the  milk  boils 
instead  of  simmers,  and  the  surface  of  the  pudding  is  not  unlike  dry  toast. 
If  the  heat  is  too  great,  an  old  plate  or  dish  should  be  put  over  at  first; 
this  is  to  be  taken  off  in  time  for  the  pudding  to  brown  delicately ; if 
properly  baked,  the  top  will.be  slightly  crisp,  but  not  in  the  least  hard ; 
the  pudding  should  turn  out  of  the  dish,  and  will  eat  as  well  cold  as  hot. 

For  batter  puddings,  or  any  others  that  require  a quick  heat  at  the 
! start,  it  is  a help  to  make  the  tin  hot,  as  well  as  to  grease  it  thoroughly ; 

we  say  tin  advisably,  because  a dish  is  not  so  good  ; it  conveys  heat  too 
, slowly.  The  puddings  of  a solid  kind,  such  as  a bread  pudding  made  with 
: suet,  take  some  time  to  cook,  particularly  if  made  in  a deep  dish  ; here  a 
dish  is  better  than  a tin  for  the  reason  given  above.  Many  of  these 
puddings  would  bo  far  nicer  steamed  or  boiled  than  baked,  but  the  latter 
is  often  more  convenient.  It  should  be  remembered  that  puddings  for 
j baking  need  to  be  moister  than  for  steaming  or  boiling,  because  in  the 
\ presence  of  dry  heat  they  lose  a good  deal  of  moisture. 

Boiling. — With  the  exception  of  a roly-poly,  or  a very  plain  suet,  we 
are  opposed  to  the  boiling  of  puddings  in  a cloth.  There  is  much  against 
the  custom,  and  absolutely  nothing  in  its  favour.  There  is  a great  loss  of 
goodness  and  flavour,  as  anyone  may  prove,  by  smelling  the  water  in  which 
a rich  pudding  has  been  boiled.  It  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  no 
i method  so  favourable  to  the  admission  of  the  water;  the  one  thing  that  wo 
j ought  to  avoid.  The  arguments  generally  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
i the  cloth  are  that  the  pudding  looks  nicer,  and  takes  less  time  to  cook. 

The  first  point  is  more  than  doubtful ; but  in  the  next  statement  there  is 
ft  some  truth,  and  as  a matter  of  convenience  when  time  is  short,  plain 
ij  puddings  can  bo  so  cooked.  We  object  specially  to  the  use  of  a cloth 
when  wine  or  spirit  has  been  used  in  the  pudding,  for  the  entire  outer 
surface  of  such  a pudding  is  completely  spoilt.  For  a roll  or  other  pud- 
i ding  there  are  several  ways  of  preparing  the  cloth.  The  best  known  is  to 
i wring  it  out  of  hot  water,  as  nearly  boiling  as  possible,  then  to  flour  it. 
Another  way  is  to  put  the  pudding  in  the  cloth  without  any  preparation 
but  a sprinkling  of  flour,  and  sometimes  not  that,  but  these  modes  are  only 
i suitable  for  a roll  with  a stiff  crust;  otherwise  the  pudding  would  stick. 
A very  good  way  is  to  spread  the  cloth  out  quite  smoothly,  and  to  brush 
over  the  part  that  will  touch  the  pudding  with  clarified  fat  or  butter,  or 
a little  oil  does  as  well.  There  is  seldom  any  trouble  in  turning  out 
neatly  if  this  way  be  followed. 

The  pudding  should  go  into  fast  boiling  water  that  completely  covers 
and  comes  an  inch  or  two  above  it ; it  must  not  stop  boiling,  and  any  added 
water  should  be  boiling,  or  the  pudding  will  be  heavy.  The  lid  should  be 
‘ .pt  on  the  saucepan,  for  if  the  steam  be  allowed  to  escape  the  pudding 
wdl  take  considerably  longer  to  cook;  and  when  first  put  in  the  water  it 
should  be  turned  about  for  a minute  or  two.  Room  must  be  left  for 
swelling.  For  a round  pudding  tie  the  cloth  in  two  places  as  directed  for 
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I>oas  pudding.  For  a roll  pudding  the  best  tiling  is  to  sew  the  cloth  all 
along  loosely,  for  the  pudding  to  swell  evenly ; but  few  will  take  this 
trouble  ; then  the  next  best  way  is  to  pin  it,  putting  the  head  of  the  second 
pin  to  the  point  of  the  first,  and  so  on,  thus  forming  a line.  A pin  here  and 
there  results  in  a pudding  bulged'  out  in  places,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar. 

For  everyday  puddings  that  are  boiled  in  a basin,  it  or  a plain  tin 
mould  of  the  same  shape  must  be  dry  and  thoroughly  greased;  for 
this  a brush  is  best,  but  some  rub  the  grease  on  with  a morsel  of  soft  : 
paper  crumpled  up;  others  use  the  fingers,  the  least  satisfactory  mode. 
The  basin  should  be  tilled,  but  the  cloth  should  be  so  tied  that  the 
pudding  may  swell.  The  string  itself  should  be  tightly  tied  round  the 
rim  of  the  basin,  but  the  cloth  itself  is  to  be  loose  above  the  top  of  the 
pudding.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  cloth,  especially  if  an  old  one,  may  burst 
as  the  pudding  strives  for  more  room.  To  prepare  the  cloth  follow  one  of 
the  modes  given  above.  Strong  tape  is  better  than  string  for  the  tying. 
When  done  take  the  pudding  up  by  passing  a strong  skewer  or  a fork 
under  the  knot,  and  either  let  it  stand  a minute  before  turning  out,  or  set 
it  for  an  instant  in  cold  water ; take  the  cloth  off  carefully,  then  put  a hot 
dish  over  the  pudding  (after  just  passing  a knife  round  the  inner  edge,  for 
which  a palette  knife  is  best,  aud  which  should  be  greased  or  dipped  in 
boiling  water),  then  reverse  the  dish  and  remove  the  basin ; should  the 
pudding  stick,  do  not  loose  the  basin,  and  let  the  weight  of  it  fall  on  the 
half- turned-out  pudding;  that  is  a certain  way  to  break  it.  Turn  the  : 
pudding  back  into  the  basin,  then  pass  the  knife  round  right  to  the  bottom. 
These  directions  are  only  intended  for  beginners,  and  if  the  basin  lias  been 
prepared  rightly  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  pudding  not  turning  out.  As 
a further  precaution,  it  is  a good  plan,  if  the  pudding  be  of  fruit  or  meat, 
to  make  a slit  in  the  top  crust,  or  cut  a bit  right  out,  for  the  steam 
to  escape. 

We  have  said  that  a basin  should  be  filled  with  the  mixture,  but 
supposing  a space  of  half  an  inch  or  so,  the  pudding  will  not  hurt  if  a 
sheet  of  paper,  greased  and  cut  to  fit,  be  laid  on  the  top,  and  a slice  of 
stale  bread  be  put  over  that,  with  another  sheet  of  paper  over,  then  the 
cloth.  In  turning  out,  mind  that  no  bits  of  the  inner  paper  are  left- 
sticking  to  the  pudding. 

For  moulds  of  fancy  shapes,  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  mixture  in  by 
degrees,  that  the  pudding  may  take  the  shape  of  the  mould,  the  latter 
being-  most  thoroughly  greased ; this  is  best  done  by  melting  the  butter 
and  brushing  it  well  into  all  the  crevices,  repeating  the  operation  a time  or 
two;  and  if  there  are  any  awkward  corners  that  the  brush  will  not  reach, 
some  fat  should  be  poured  in  and  out  a time  or  two.  For  moulds  of  the 
usual  sort  (see  pag’e  806),  this  would  not  be  needed,  but  in  cases  of  emeigency 
those  of  a sharper  pattern  might  have  to  be  used.  * B 

Steaming.— The  advantages  of  steaming  over  boiling  for  many  kinds  oi 
puddings  are  very  pronounced.  First,  there  is  a saving  of  time.  A pud- 
ding put  in  a potato  steamer  over  a good-sized  vessel  of  boiling  water  can 
be  left  to  itself  while  other  work  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  no  need  tor  tlic 
constant  watching  of  the  pot  and  filling  up  with  more  boiling  water  ia 
boiled  pudding  involves.  Then  there  is  a saving  of  utensils  and  space  c 
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j the  range  or  gas  stove,  as  the  case  may  be.  Another  advantage  is  the 
increased  lightness  of  the  pudding.  The  cooking  is  gradual  ; there  is  no 
fear  of  fierce  heat  one  minute  and  a stopping  of  the  pot  the  next,  such  as 
may  result  when  boiling  a pudding.  There  is  no  chance  of  the  water 
getting  in,  and,  should  the  water  happen  to  stop  boiling,  the  pudding  will  not 
bo  injured  to  the  same  extent  that  it  would  be  under  similar  circumstances 
if  immersed  in  water.  Another  consideration,  by  no  means  the  least  to 
those  whose  supply  of  basins  is  limited,  is  the  fact  that  the  basin  or  mould 
need  not  be  full.  A pint  basin  may  be  used  if  necessary  for  a pudding  of 
half  the  size.  Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  making  just 
the  right  cpiantity  to  fit  the  basin  for  a boiled  pudding  ; here  this  trouble 
is  removed.  Then  there  is  no  cloth  to  wash.  A sheet  of  kitchen  paper, 
greased  on  the  under-side,  is  sufficient.  So  far,  we  have  referred  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  steaming.  Another,  which  is  a little  more  trouble,  as 
the  water  requires  replenishing,  is  to  set  the  pudding-basin  in  a saucepan 
that  will  take  it  comfortably,  and  pour  boiling  water  round  it  to  about  two- 
thirds  its  depth;  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  does  not  get  in,  audit 
should  be  kept  at  a steady  boil  all  the  time.  This  is  the  better  way  for 
puddings  of  the  solid  class,  like  suet,  &c.,  as  by  the  first  mode  they  take 
longer  to  cook.  That  is  a suitable  way  for  such  puddings  as  can  be  cooked 
in  an  hour  or  so ; it  is  admirably  adapted  for  batter,  custard,  and  light 
compounds  generally,  that  would  be  injured  by  very  unsteady  cooking. 

For  very  rich  puddings,  composed  of  eggs,  butter,  &c.,  with  sponge 
cakes  or  biscuits  (a  cabinet  pudding,  for  instance),  the  process  is  a little 
different.  The  water  round  the  pudding  Should  only  come  half-way  up 
the  mould,  and  it  is  safer,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  put  a fold  or 
two  of  kitchen  paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  or  stewpan ; if  the 
former,  it  should  have  straight  sides,  as  it  assists  the  removal  of  the  pud- 
ding. A further  precaution  of  lining  the  mould  with  a thick  white  paper 
buttered  on  both  sides,  is  well  observed  for  puddings  that  are  garnished 
in  a pattern  with  fruits,  &c.  In  such  cases  the  paper  must  be  very  care- 
fully removed  after  the  pudding  is  turned  out,  and  should  any  pieces  of 
fruit  adhere  to  the  paper  they  are  to  be  replaced  on  the  pudding.  For 
puddings  that  contain  acid  in  the  form  of  lemon  juice,  or  a great  variety 
of  ingredients  that  are  liable  to  curdle  if  carelessly  cooked,  the  paper 
> treatment  is  the  only  reliable  one  for  ensuring  smoothness ; and  it  is  very 
; annoying  to  see  a pudding  turn  out  as  full  of  holes  as  a sponge,  that 
might,  by  a moment’s  extra  trouble  at  starting,  present  a surface  as  smooth 
as  velvet. 

HOT  OR  COLD. 

Cold  Paddings.—  The  puddings  herein  that  are  specially  intended  for 
| serving  cold  are  : — Corn-flour  Lemon,  Corn-flour  Strawberry,  Diplomatist’s 
Dwn,  Fairy,  German  Apple,  Harlequin,  Orleans,  Orange  Foam,  Queen’s 
Russian  (rice),  and  Venice  or  Venetian.  Many  others,  as  Custard,  &c.,  are 
too  well-known  as  cold  puddings  to  need  reference.  There  are  various 
dishes  in  sweets  that  can  be  served  as  puddings. 

Cold  or  Hot  Puddings.— The  following  are  suitably  served  either  hot 
or  cold Almond  (rich),  Apple  Amber,  Apple  Foam,  Apple  Custard,  Alder- 
man s.  Apricot  (rich),  Banana  (rich),  Bun,  Bread  and  Butter,  Cardinal’s, 
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Carolina.,  Duchesse,  Empress  (rice),  Irresistible,  Kendal,  Koclie,  Lemon, 
rich  baked,  Macaroon,  Metz,  Nectarine,  Orange  Savoy,  Pudding  a la  Vic- 
toria, Raspberry  Cream,  Ratafia,  and  Vermicelli  and  Apple.  In  addition, 
there  are  various  cereal  puddings  that  arc  as  good  cold  as  hot. 


Acidulated  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : three  lemons,  two  oranges,  a 
pint  of  water,  four  to  six  ounces  of 
sugar,  some  sponge  cake  and  custard. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

The  thin  rinds  of  the  fruit  should 
be  put  in  a bowl,  and  the  water  poured 
over  while  boiling.  When  cold,  take 
the  rinds  out,  and  add  the  juice  of  the 
lemons.  Sweeten  to  taste.  Have 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sliced 
cake  in  a dish,  and  pour  the  syrup 
over,  then,  when  soaked,  pour  the 
custard  over,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  medium  richness.  (See  Sweets.) 
The  top  may  be  garnished  with  a little 
fresh  fruit,  or  pink  sugar.  This  is  a 
good  dish  for  the  summer. 

Albany  Pudding.  — Required  : 
six  ounces  of  brown  flour  (or  half  may 
be  oatmeal),  tbe  same  weight  of  brown 
bread-crumbs,  four  ounces  each  of 
chopped  figs  and  apples,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  treacle,  the  same  of  oil 
or  dissolved  butter,  a teaspoonful  of 
mixed  spice  (or  half  lemon  rind  is 
better),  an  egg  and  a little  milk  or 
water.  A teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  will  make  this  lighter.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

The  egg  and  treacle  should  be 
beaten  with  the  oil,  and  added  to  the 
rest  of  the  materials  in  a basin.  Only 
enough  milk  or  water  is  wanted  to 
moisten  ; the  mixture  must  not  be  wet, 
as  the  fruit  yields  moisture  in  the 
cooking.  Boil  for  three  hours,  and 
serve  with  sauce  or  treacle,  or  quite 
plain.  This  is  a good  pudding  for 
children. 

Alderman’s  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
milk,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  bread- 
crumbs, four  eggs,  four  ounces  of  beef 
suet,  a tablcspoonful  of  stoned  raisins, 


the  same  of  currants,  an  ounce  of 
sugar,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  a 
pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  half  a 
glass  of  sherry.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  milk  should  be  poured  while 
boiling  over  the  rest,  the  suet  and 
eggs  excepted,  and  when  cold  the 
whole  mixed  together.  The  lemon 
rind  should  be  removed  before  baking. 
The  pudding  is  very  much  lighter  if 
the  whites  of  eggs  are  added  at  the 
end,  and  should  a paste  border  be 
preferred,  butter  should  be  used  in 
place  of  suet,  as  the  pudding  then 
requires  a quicker  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  about  an  hour  and  a quarter  to 
an  hour  and  a half  without  paste ; 
about  forty  minutes  with  paste  in  a 
shallow  dish.  In  the  latter  form  it 
is  nice  when  cold. 

Alexandra  Egg  Pudding.— 

( See  Beehive  Pudding.) 

Alma  Puddings. — Required  : a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  the  same 
weight  of  sugar,  currants,  and  butter, 
and  four  eggs.  A pudding  of  any  size 
can  be  made  so  long  as  the  eggs  num- 
ber four  to  each  pound  of  the  combined 
materials  besides.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a 
cream,  and  continue  the  beating  for 
ten  minutes.  The  flour  and  currants 
should  be  ready  mixed,  and  the  eggs 
beaten  until  very  light.  Then  add  to 
the  butter  and  sugar,  first  a spoonful 
of  egg,  then  one  of  flour,  and  stir 
only ; go  on  until  all  are  blended. 
Then  half  to  three  parts  fill  some 
buttered  moulds  of  any  shape,  and 
either  bake  or  steam  as  preferred. 
They  will  take  about  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  Turn  out  and  serve  with 
wine  or  other  sweet  sauce.  If  baked, 
the  puddings  are  nicer  if  tbe  sauce  is 
poured  over,  and  they  should  be  covered 
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!for  a minute  for  it  to  soak  in  and 
flavour  them. 

Note. — It  is  important  that  these 
he  cooked  steadily,  or  they  will  not 
turn  out  well. 

Almond  Cheesecakes.  — Re- 
quired : some  puff  paste,  three  or  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  four  hitter  ones,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  two  tablespoon I'uls  of 
cream,  two  eggs,  a tablespoonful  of 
brandy,  and  the  rind  and  juice  of  a 
quarter  of  a lemon.  Cost,  about  Is.  Gd. 
per  dozen  small  ones. 

Blanch,  chop  and  pound  the  almonds 
(see  page  807),  add  the  rest  of  the 
materials  by  degrees,  and  mix  well. 
Three-parts  fill  the  patty  pans,  lined 
thinly  with  the  paste,  and  bake  in  a 
good  oven.  A couple  of  ratafias  rolled 
to  powder  and  soaked  in  a spoonful  of 
hot  milk  may  be  used  instead  of  bitter 
almonds.  A flaky  or  short  crust  may 
be  used. 

Almond  Pudding',  Plain.— 

Required : three  ounces  of  sweet 

almonds,  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  two 
ounces  of  flour,  two  and  a half  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  a little  lemon  juice. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

Blanch  and  chop  the  almonds  very 
find)’,  and  lot  them  infuse  in  the  milk 
by  the  fire  for  a time.  Then  heat  the 
milk,  and  soak  the  crumbs  in  it ; an 
ounce  of  butter  is  an  improvement. 
The  other  ingredients  should  bo  added, 
and  the.  eggs  at  the  last.  Then  boil 
or  steam  the  pudding  for  about  an 
hour  and  a half  or  rather  more,  and 
serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Another  tvay.  — Replace  the  bread 
with  the  same  weight  of  floury  potatoes 
that  have  been  cooked  in  their  skins, 
and  beat  the  mixture  well.  Use  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  this,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Serve  with  Almond 
Sauce. 

Almond  Pudding,  Rich.— 

■Make  a mixture  as  for  the  cheesecakes 
above,  and  line  a shallow  dish  with 
paste,  then  put  in  the  mixture  and 


bake  carefully".  Serve  hot  or  cold. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Almond  Puffs.— Required:  some 
puff  or  good  flaky  paste,  apple  jelly, 
almonds,  and  cream  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Hd.  to  2d.  each. 

Roll  "the  paste,  and  cut  with  a 
crimped  round  cutter  the  size  of  the 
top  of  a tumbler.  On  one  side  put  a 
little  apple  jolly,  or  if  a good  number 
are  made,  apricot  jam  or  marmalade 
may  be  used  for  some  of  them.  Brush 
the  inner  edges  with  beaten  white  of 
egg,  and  press  together  lightly.  Brush 
the  tops  and  cover  with  chopped 
almonds,  and  sprinkle  with  castor 
sugar,  then  bake  to  a nice  brown. 
When  cold,  whip  some  cream,  allowing 
half  a pint  for  a dozen  and  a half ; 
flavour  with  almond  essence,  and  add 
an  ounce  of  sugar.  Decorate  to  taste 
from  a bag  and  pipe,  but  do  not  cover 
the  top.  Have  a few  almonds  chopped 
and  baked,  and  put  in  the  cream,  or 
use  half  a dozen  crushed  ratafias 
for  sprinkling.  Those  are  very  nice 
without  the  cream. 

Another  way.— Bake  the  puffs  ns 
above,  and  when  cold  lay  on  the  centre 
of  each  a small  loaf  cut  from  almond 
paste,  and  sprinkle  with  coloured 
sugars ; or  pipe  the  leaves  with  coloured 
icing. 

American  Plum  Pudding. — 

Required:  a large  cupful  of  butter, 
the  same  of  sugar,  chopped  suet, 
chopped  raisins  and  currants  mixed, 
half  a cup  each  of  cream  or  rich  milk, 
rum  and  old  ale,  five  eggs,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  grated  nutmeg,  the  same  of 
cinnamon  and  ginger  mixed,  a good 
pinch  of  ground  cloves,  a.  little  salt, 
half  a cup  of  chopped  mixed  candied 
peel,  an  ounce  of  corn-flour,  and  some 
bread.  Cost,  about  2s.  Gd.  if  cream  be 
used. 

The  above  materials  should  bo 
blended,  and  then  some  bread-crumbs 
put  in  to  make  the  mixture  the  right 
consistence ; the  butter  and  sugar  are 
to  be  beaten  to  a cream  before  any- 
thing else  is  added.  This  may  be  im- 
proved in  appearance  by  adding  a 
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good  pinch  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  treacle.  A little  flour 
may  be  used  with  the  crumbs,  but  the 
pudding  will  be  less  light.  Boil  for 
twelve  hours,  or  make  two,  and  give 
them  eight  or  nine  hours.  Serve  a 
hard  sauce  with  this.  ( See  Sweet 

Sauces.) 

Angel  Puddings.  — Required : 
two  eggs,  a gill  and  a half  of  milk,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
two  and  a half  ounces  of  Vienna  flour, 
a little  spice,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Cost,  about  7d. 

Beat  the  • eggs  and  milk  together, 
add  them  to  the  flour  and  beat  well, 
then  put  in  the  sugar  and  dissolved 
butter.  Let  this  stand  for  an  hour, 
then  stir  the  powder  in  and  bake  in 
a sharp  oven  on  greased  tin  plates. 
Serve  with  jam,  or  sugar  and  butter, 
or  sugar  and  lemon  or  orange  juice. 

Another  tvai/.—  These  are  sometimes 
called  Paris  Pancakes.  Take  of  flour, 
butter,  and  sugar,  three  ounces  each  ; 
after  they  have  been  beaten,  add  a gill 
of  milk,  or  half  cream,  with  any 
desired  flavouring,  and  bake  as  before. 

Apple  Amber  Pudding.— Re- 
quired : a pound  and  a half  of  nice 
cooking  apples,  the  rind  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  the  j uice  of  a whole  one, 
sugar  to  taste,  three  eggs,  pastry  and 
fruit  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  apples  are  to  be  peeled  and 
cored,  then  cooked  to  pulp  with  the 
lemon  juice  and  sugar,  and  passed 
through  a sieve.  Put  the  yolks  of 
eggs  in  when  cool.  Put  a rim  of  good 
short  paste  round  the  rim  of  a mode- 
rately deep  pie-dish,  and  lay  leaves  of 
the  paste  on  the  rim,  sticking  them 
with  beaten  egg.  Bake  to  a nice  fawn 
colour.  The  pastry  should  show  above 
the  pudding  mixture.  Then  beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  with  another  half 
ounce  of  sugar,  and  put  it  on  the  top 
in  rows  from  a dessert-spoon,  com- 
mencing at  the  outer  edge,  and  work- 
ing towards  the  centre.  This  should 
be  the  highest.  In  between  each 
spoonful  of  egg-white  place  half  a 
crystallised  cherry,  sift  sugar  over, 


and  place  in  a cool  part  of  the  oven 
until  a delicate  brown.  This  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold.  Short  paste  is 
generally  liked,  but  flaky  may  be  used, 
and  those  who  dislike  pastry  will  find 
the  pudding  very  good  without  it. 

Apple  Cheesecakes,  Good.—. 

Required  : half  a pint  of  apple  sauce 
(page  116),  an  ounce  of  fine  bread- 
crumbs, three  eggs,  and  some  good 
short  or  flaky  paste.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each  for  small  ones. 

In  making  the  sauce,  the  apple  jelly 
should  be  omitted;  add  the  beaten 
eggs  and  the  crumbs,  and  leave  for  a 
time,  then  line  the  patty  pans  with 
the  paste,  and  bake  in  a good  oven. 
They  may  be  served  hot  or  cold,  and 
the  jelly  should  be  put  on  the  tops 
at  the  time  of  serving.  If  hot,  melt 
it,  and  if  cold,  use  little  heaps  of  it. 
Apricot  jam  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Three-parts  fill  the  patty  pans, 
not  more. 

Another  tvay. — Required : a pound 
of  apples  stewed  to  a pulp  with  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  two  large  boiled  potatoes,  two 
eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  some 
paste,  either  flaky  or  short.  Cost, 
about  2d.  each. 

No  water  should  be  used  in  cooking 
the  apples,  and  they  are  to  be  beaten 
to  a pulp  or  sieved.  The  potatoes  are 
to  be  sieved  and  added  to  the  rest, 
and  the  whole  well  beaten  ; the  butter 
should  be  melted.  More  sugar  to 
taste  should  be  put  in,  and  further 
flavouring  may  be  given  by  means  of 
wine  or  grated  lemon  peel,  or  a spoon- 
ful of  orange  marmalade  is  a pleasant 
addition.  Finish  as  above. 

Apple  Cheesecakes,  Plain  — 

Required : some  apple  pulp  as  above, 
but  sweetened  with  moist  sugar  and 
flavoured  with  spice,  and  one  egg  and 
a couple  of  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  to 
each  half  pint.  Mashed  potatoes  can 
be  used  instead  of  bread,  and  currants 
may  be  added.  Paste  No.  3 is  suitable, 
or  a richer  may  bo  used.  Cost,  about 
lid.  each. 

"if  bread  be  used,  put  it  to  the  apple 
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pulp  while  hot,  and  let  it  become  well 
soaked.  When  cold,  the  rest  should 
be  added.  The  paste  should  be  rather 
thicker  than  for  richer  cheesecakes. 

Apple  Custard  Pudding1. — 

Required : a pound  of  apples,  weighed 
after  peeling  and  coring,  three  eggs, 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  butter,  half  a pint 
of  milk,  a gill  of  cream,  an  ounce  of 
ratafias,  and  some  flavouring.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

The  apples  should  be  cooked  to  a 
pulp  with  a little  sugar  and  lemon 
rind  and  juice,  or  spice  if  preferred ; 
then  water  should  be  used  to  moisten 
them ; pass  through  a sieve,  and  stir 
the  butter  in,  and  one  of  the  eggs. 
When  cool  put  it  in  a shallow  pie-dish 
that  has  been  buttered  and  dredged 
with  some  of  the  ratafia  crumbs,  then 
level  it  with  a knife,  and  strew  more 
crumbs  over.  The  other  eggs  should 
be  beaten  up  with  the  milk  and  half 
the  cream,  and  sweetened  to  taste, 
then  poured  over  the  apple  mixture. 
The  pudding  should  be  slowly  baked 
until  just  set.  The  rest  of  the  cream 
should  be  warmed  and  poured  over,  or 
for  a plainer  pudding  it  may  be 
omitted,  so  may  that  in  the  pudding, 
milk  being  used  and  another  egg. 
This  is  nice  hot  or  cold.  The  apples 
may  be  covered  with  either  of  the 
plain  boiled  custards  given  in  Sweets, 
and  the  dish  served  as  soon  as  cold. 

Apple  Dumplings,  Baked.— 

These  are  very  nice,  but  often  sent  to 
table  in  an  unsightly  condition.  The 
common  mode  is  to  make  paste  and 
cut  it  in  squares,  then  to  put  the  apple 
in  and  gather  the  corners  of  the  paste 
up,  pressing  them  down  to  make  a 
dumpling.  This  often  bursts  in  the 
baking,  or  the  dumpling  is  thick  in 
one  place  and  thin  in  another.  The 
following  is  recommended  as  the  better 
way.  Take  some  apples  even  in  size 
and  peel  them,  stamp  the  cores  out 
with  a “corer  ” or  sharp  pointed  knife  ; 
or  cut  the  fruit  in  quarters  and  take 
the  cores  out,  then  put  together  again. 
Prepare  some  flaky  or  short  paste 
according  to  the  richness  required, 
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and  roll  out  two  rounds  for  each 
dumpling,  the  size  being  regulated  by 
the  apples;  the  rounds  should  just 
overlap  in  the  middle.  If  cut  with  a 
crimped  cutter  the  dish  is  prettier. 
Put  the  apple  on  one  round,  moisten 
the  edges  and  press  closely,  then  put 
the  other  round  over,  and  press  again. 
The  apples  may  be  baked  without 
flavouring,  or  a little  spice  or  grated 
lemon  peel  put  in  each  cavity ; butter 
is  sometimes  added,  and  sugar  is 
optional ; the  chances  are  that  the 
apples  will  cook  better  without  it,  and 
if  it  is  used,  only  a little  must  be  put 
in.  Rake  at  a moderate  heat,  and  if 
the  pastry  is  not  glazed  sift  sugar 
over-before  serving,  and  send  sugar  to 
table.  When  made  of  flaky  paste, 
small  apples  should  be  chosen;  the 
centres  may  be  filled  with  apricot  or 
other  marmalade.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  all  the  cores,  especi- 
ally when  children  are  to  eat  the 
dumplings.  For  a very  plain  dish, 
use  paste  about  the  fourth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  large  apples,  and  put  spice  or 
a clove  and  a teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar 
in  each  ; the  oven  must  be  rather  slow, 
or  the  paste  will  be  done  before  the 
apples.  Cost,  about  2d.  each,  on  an 
average. 

Apple  Dumplings,  Boiled.— 

Proceed  as  for  the  above,  but  use  a 
suet  paste,  or  short  paste  (see  recipes), 
and  tie  the  dumplings  each  in  a little 
cloth,  and  boil  for  an  hour  or  more, 
according  to  the  paste  and  the  size  of 
the  apples.  Should  this  be  thought 
too  much  trouble,  and  squares  of 
pastry  be  used,  care  must  be  taken  to 
fold  the  edges  down  evenly.  Steam- 
ing is  recommended  in  preference  to 
boiling.  A potato  steamer  answers. 

Apple  Foam  Pudding. — This 
is  a very  light  and  delicate  pudding. 
Required  : the  pulp  of  some  baked 
apples,  one-third  its  weight  in  butter, 
and  half  its  weight  in  fine  sugar,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  to  every  quarter 
pound  of  apple,  and  one  white  to  two 
yolks.  Any  flavouring  to  taste.  Cost, 
accoi’ding  to  size. 
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The  pulp  of  tlio  apples  should  he 
beaten  with  the  butler  while  hot,  the 
sugar  being  worked  in  by  degrees  as 
it  cools.  The  heating  must  not  be 
spared,  for  much  of  the  goodness 
depends  upon  that.  It  should  look 
foamy,  and  he  left  to  get  quite  cold, 
when  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  to  be 
added,  and  the  stiffly-whipped  whites 
at  the  last.  Bake  in  a buttered  shallow 
dish,  in  a steady  oven  until  firm — about 
twenty  minutes.  Good  hot  or  cold, 
and  should  he  dredged  with  flavoured 
sugar  before  serving. 

Apple  Pie. — This  is  a favourite 
dish  almost  everywhere.  It  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold  ; in  the  latter  case 
the  paste  is  rather  richer  than  for  a 
hot  one,  and  cream  or  custai’d  is  often 
served  with  it,  clotted  cream  being 
particularly  nice.  [Required : for  a 
plain  dish,  two  pounds  of  apples, 
about  a pound  of  paste,  No.  2 or  3, 
and  flavouring  as  below,  with  a few 
ounces  of  moist  sugar.  Cost,  about 
Is.  when  fruit  is  cheap. 

Prepare  the  apples  as  for  a pudding, 
and  pile  them  in  the  dish  with  the 
sugar  and  flavouring  distributed ; 
remember  not  to  have  sugar  immedi- 
ately under  the  top  paste ; flavour 
more  highly  if  the  pie  is  to  be  served 
cold.  (See  Appi.e  Pudding.)  Should 
the  fruit  be  dry,  a little  lemon  juice 
may  be  added ; or  proceed  as  directed 
in  the  recipe  for  Apple  Pudding, 
Baked.  Essence  of  lemon  is  useful 
when  the  fruit  has  hut  little  flavour, 
but  a few  drops  only  are  wanted,  or 
the  pie  will  smell  very  much  like 
turpentine  while  hot ; the  same  effect 
follows  an  over-dose  of  lemon  rind, 
should  it  chance  to  be  grated  right 
down  to  the  white  pith.  The  dish 
should  be  lined  at  the  sides,  and  the 
coyer  should  be  firmly  pressed  on  and 
crimped  at  the  edges ; no  other  orna- 
mentation is  needed.  Bake  at  a 
moderate  heat.  If  necessary,  the 
fruit  may  bo  partly  cooked  before- 
hand. (See  Note  after  Apple  Pudding, 
Baked.) 

Apple  Pie,  Rich.— Required : 


about  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
paste,  No.  5 or  6 for  a short  one,  or 
9 or  10  for  a flaky.  Puff  paste  may 
be  used  if  preferred  richer.  Fruit 
as  above,  and  white  sugar  to  sweeten, 
about  six  ounces,  flavouring  to  taste. 
Cost,  from  Is.  upwards. 

Make  as  above,  but  glaze  the  paste. 

( See  page  809.)  This  is  improved  by 
cutting  the  cover'off  neatly  while  hot, 
and  pouring  in  half  a pint  of  cream. 

It  then  becomes  Creamed  Apple  Pie. 
(See  Fruit  Pies,  page  845.) 

Apple  Pudding,  Baked.  — 

Required:  paste  No.  3 and  some 
apples,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
8d.  to  Is.  according  to  paste  used. 

Grease  a basin,  and  sprinkle  with 
brown  sugar,  that  the  pudding  may 
look  glazed  when  done.  Then  line 
with  the  paste  rolled  the  fourth  of  an 
inch  thick  or  less.  The  apples  should 
he  of  a sort  that  will  fall  easily,  and  if 
this  is  doubtful  they  should  be  cooked 
a little  in  a jar  beforehand.  Peel  and 
core  them,  and,  if  small,  quarter 
them ; if  large  cut  into  six  or 
eight,  but  not  in  thin  slices  ; the  pieces 
should  be  equal  in  size.  To  a pound 
of  apples  add  a few  ounces  of  moist 
sugar,  and  flavour  with  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  ground  ginger,  or  the  same  or 
less  of  mixed  spice,  or  a few  cloves 
may  be  distributed  through  the  pud- 
ding, or  the  rind  of  a small  lemon, 
together  with  some  of  the  juice.  ^ 
Tastes  differ  very  considerably  with 
regard  to  flavourings  for  apple  pud- 
dings, and  some  prefer  no  addition  but 
sugar.  Make  the  apples  high,  and 
cover  with  a lid  of  paste  a little 
thicker  than  the  rest.  Should  the  top 
get  too  brown,  cover  with  paper. 
Time,  about  an  hour  in  a moderate 
oven.  These  arc  good  hot  or  cold, 
and  may  be  served  with  or  without 
sauce. 

Note.— The  flavour  is  better  if  the 
peeling  and  pips  of  the  apples  are 
stewed  in  a little  water  to  be  added  to 
the  rest.  This  should  be  done  always 
when  the  apples  are  not  of  a very 
juicy  kind,  as  it  not  only  improves  the 
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dish,  hut  prevents  waste.  By  using  a 
richer  paste  this  may  he  good  enough 
to  serve  at  any  meal. 

Apple  Pudding,  Boiled  or 
Steamed.  — The  basin  should  bo 
lined  with  suet,  or  plain  short  paste, 
or  for  a superior  dish  with  a good 
short  paste.  Required : apples,  sugar, 
and  flavouring  as  above.  Cost,  about 
8d.  to  Is.,  according  to  paste  used. 

For  a pound  of  apples  after  coring, 
allow  sugar  to  sweeten  pleasantly ; 
when  colour  is  an  object  white  sugar 
should  be  used,  and  the  apples  rubbed 
over  with  lemon  j uice  as  they  are  cut. 
The  sooner  tho  pudding  is  completed 
the  better,  as  apples  toughen  on  ex- 
posure to  air.  • Finish  as  above,  and 
cover  with  a cloth  for  boiling,  or  a 
greased,  paper  for  steaming.  Time, 
about  two  hours  for  a suet  paste. 
Digestible  suet  paste  is  best  for  these 
and  all  similar  puddings  ; for  a vege- 
tarian No.  19  must  bo  selected.  (See 
Note  in  recipe  above.) 

Apple  Rolls  or  Puffs.  — For 

the  first,  cut  the  paste  and  shape  as 
directed  for  Sausage  Rolls  (page  791) ; 
for  puffs,  cut  the  paste  in  rounds  and 
make  into  semicircles.  The  paste 
may  be  plain  or  rich,  and  tho  filling 
may  be  apple  jam  or  marmalade. 
(See  the  recipes  under  Fruit,  &c.)  If 
more  convenient,  some  apples  may  be 
stewed  to  a pulp  and  sweetened,  but 
it  must  be  cooked  until  very  dry  or  it 
will  run  out  in  the  baking.  Another 
way  is  to  add  some  bread-crumbs  to 
some  well-sweetened  apple  pulp  ; and 
still  another  is  to  make  tho  rolls  of 
chopped  or  grated  apples,  mixed  with 
sugar  and  spice.  When  this  is  done 
the  paste  should  be  rather  thick,  and 
of  a plain  kind. 

Apricot  Pudding,  Plain.— 

Follow  the  directions  for  plum  and 
other  fruit  puddings,  using  a good 
suet  paste  rolled  thinly.  These  are 
often  made  small  enough  to  serve  ono 
to  each  person ; a couple  of  apricots 
should  be  allowed  for  each.  Cost, 
about  4d.  each,  but  variable. 


Apricot  Pudding,  Rich.— 

Required : a dozen  and  a half  of  ripe 
apricots,  wine,  bread,  milk,  sugar, 
and  three  eggs.  Cost,  about  2s.  when 
plentiful. 

Peel  and  stone  the  fruit,  and  divide 
it,  then  put  it  on  with  a few  ounces  of 
white  sugar  to  simmer ; half  a glass 
of  sherry  should  be  added,  and  a little 
water  should  the  fruit  require  it. 
When  soft  rub  through  a sieve,  and 
mix  with  half  a pint  of  crumbs  from  a 
stale  white  loaf  ; the  same  measure  of 
milk  and  three  eggs  are  to  be  beaten 
up  and  added,  with  more  sugar  if 
required.  This  must  be  well  beaten. 
Bake  in  a buttered  mould  from  fifty 
minutes  to  an  hour  and  a quarter, 
according  to  depth.  The  mould 
should  be  shallow,  find  the  oven 
moderate.  This  is  very  good  as  it  is, 
but  is  improved  by  the  addition  of 
apricot  sauce  (page  117),  for  a hot 
dish,  or  cream  or  custard  for  a cold  one. 

Note. — Tinned  fruit  may  be  used ; 
it  should  be  simmered  with  the  syrup, 
and  the  pudding  made  as  above,  but 
without  milk  ; the  juice  will  take  the 
place  of  it.  The  edge  of  a dish  may 
be  lined  with  paste  should  it  be  liked, 
and  used  instead  of  a mould. 

Another  way. — ( See  Hydropathic 
Pudding.)  Apricots  used  thus  are 
excellent.  (See  chapter  on  Fruits,  &c., 
for  preparation,  either  as  compote  or 
puree.) 

Apricot  Puddings,  " Rich, 
Small  Steamed, — Required:  four 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  the  same  of 
fine  flour  and  potato  flour,  mixed  in 
equal  parts,  three  eggs,  the  white  of 
ono  omitted,  three  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  four  ounces  of  glace  apricots, 
an  ounce  of  citron  peel,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  wine  or  brandy  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  almonds. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add 
the  eggs  singly,  and  beat  well;  the 
flour  should  go  in  lightly,  with  the 
cut-up  fruit  that  has  been  soaking  in 
the  wine.  Take  small  moulds  and 
butter  them,  then  dredge  with  any 
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plain  biscuit-crumbs,  or  ratafias  arc 
bettor;  three-parts  fill  them,  set  in  a 
potato  steamer  and  cover  with  a sheet 
of  buttered  paper.  Time,  from  thirty 
to  forty  minutes ; enough  for  eight 
or  ten  puddings.  Apricot  Sauce  is 
excellent  with  these,  or  some  jam  may 
be  heated  and  diluted  with  a little 
water,  and  flavoured  like  the  puddings, 
and  poured  over ; or  a syrup  of  equal 
weights  of  sugar  and  water,  boiled 
until  thick,  and  flavoured  with  noyeau 
pyrup  or  liqueur  is  very  nice. 

Apricot  Tart  a la  Frangaise. 

—This  is  a very  good  sweet,  and  well 
repays  the  trouble  expended  on  it  when 
something  out  of  the  common  is  wanted. 
Required  : paste,  apricot  jam,  tinned 
or  bottled  apricots,  and  garnish,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  for  a medium- 
sized one. 

Puff  paste  should  be  rolled  thinly, 
and  baked  in  a round  or  oval  tart  tin, 
a layer  of  jam  being  spread  over  it 
thinly.  Put  the  halves  of  apricots  all 
over,  placing  them  concave  and  convex 
sides  alternately.  This  should  be  done 
when  the  tart  is  cold.  Then  boil  the 
syrup  until  thick  with  a little  wine  or 
liqueur ; only  sufficient  to  coat  the  fruit 
is  wanted.  Into  the  hollow  parts  of 
the  fruit,  put  either  a pinch  of  chopped 
green  fruit  or  pistachios,  or  some 
coloured  fruit — as  cherries  or  pink  pears 
cut  in  dice.  Whip  a little  cream  until 
thick,  and  at  the  moment  of  sending 
the  tart  to  table,  put  a spot  of  it  on 
the  convex  halves  of  fruit.  The  effect 
of  this  arrangement  is  very  pretty.' 

Another  ivay.  — Take  some  crys- 
tallised apricots,  and  soak  them  in  a 
little  wine  or  liqueur  until  soft,  then 
slice  them  ; put  them  over  a tart  that 
has  been  baked  with  jam  in  as  before. 
Decorate  with  chopped  coloured  fruit 
of  any  sort,  and  put  a narrow  border 
of  the  whipped  cream  all  round  the 
edge  and  a spot  in  the  centre.  If 
preferred,  no  coloured  fruit  need  be 
used ; but  the  cream  can  be  coloured, 
or  sprinkled  with  pink  or  green  sugar. 
Almonds,  coloured  and  chopped,  are 
also  good  as  a garnish. 


Austrian  Sponge  Pudding. 

— This  is  a dish  that  is  sometimes 
served  when  cold  as  a cake.  It  requires 
very  careful  baking  to  be  a success. 
Required  : four  eggs,  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  white  sugar,  and  the  same 
measure  of  bread-crumbs,  and  some 
wine  as  below.  Cost,  about  fid.  without 
wine. 

The  crumbs  and  sugar  are  to  be 
mixed ; the  eggs  should  be  beaten  to  a 
froth  and  the  other  ingredients  added 
a little  at  a time,  the  beating  being 
continued.  For  a better  pudding,  an 
extra  white  of  egg  is  used,  and  all 
the  whites  are  beaten  and  added  at  the 
end  of  the  mixing.  The  dish  for  this 
is  to  be  buttered  thickly  (at  least  two 
ounces  being  used),  and  the  oven  should 
be  very  slow.  When  done,  turn  out 
— it  will  be  quite  stiff — and  soak  with 
some  red  wine  that  has  been  made 
sweet,  and  spiced  to  taste.  Those  who 
do  not  like  wine  will  find  that  almost 
any  hot  sauce,  made  thin  enough  to 
soak  well  into  the  pudding,  will  be 
quite  as  good ; the  juice  of  any  fresh 
fruit,  drawn  as  for  jelly  and  sweetened, 
is  excellent  in  the  same  way. 

Banana  Pudding,  Plain.— 

Required  : four  ounces  of  banana  flour, 
the  same  of  wheaten  flour,  a quart  of 
milk,  two  eggs,  a little  salt,  and  a 
quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  mixed  spice. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

The  flour  should  be  mixed  to  a paste 
with  some  of  the  milk  while  cold,  then 
added  to  the  rest  of  the  milk  boiling, 
and  stirred  over  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes  to  thicken.  Then  let  it  cool, 
and  beat  the  eggs  in.  Bake  in  a 
greased  dish  in  a moderate  oven  for 
half  an  hour  to  three-quarters. 

Another  way. — Use  a pint  of  milk 
only,  then  make  the  pudding  in  the 
same  wayas  an  ordinary  batter  pudding. 
For  a cheaper  dish,  follow  tho  first 
recipe,  and  add  two  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs, and  omit  one  of  the  eggs. 

Banana  Pudding,  Ricli.— 

Required  : six  or  eight  bananas,  tho 
juice  and  peel  of  a lemon,  a glass  of 
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cura(;oa,  a pint  or  less  of  eustard,  and 
some  flaky  paste.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

The  fruit  should  be  ripe  and  passed 
through  a sieve  after  skinning.  Or  it 
may  bo  pounded  to  a pulp.  The  rest 
of  the  materials  are  to  be  added  by 
degrees,  and  enoug'h  sugar  to  sweeten 
must  be  put  in  after  the  pulp  is  mixed 
with  the  custard ; for  the  latter,  beat 
three  eggs  with  half  a gill  of  cream, 
then  add  milk  to  make  up  the  measure ; 
if  the  bananas  are  small,  use  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  custard  only.  The 
dish  should  be  lined  with  the  pastry 
thinly,  and  the  mixture  poured  in,  and 
baked  in  a moderate  oven.  The  white 
of  one  of  the  eggs  may  be  omitted  and 
spread  over  after  the  pudding  is  done, 
then  sprinkled  with  sugar  and  browned. 
Any  other  liqueur  may  be  used  to  taste. 

Banana  Tarts,  Meringued. 

• — Those  are  very  nice  if  fully  ripe 
fruit  be  used.  Required : six  bananas, 
paste  (either  short  or  flaky),  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice,  the  same  of 
rose  water,  or  orange-flower  water,  a 
tablespoonful  of  apricot  jam,  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar. 
Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

The  fruit  should  be  peeled,  and 
pounded  with  lemon  juice  and  rose 
water,  and  mixed  with  half  the  sugar ; 
the  jam  goes  next.  This  is  then  put 
in  the  patty-pans  lined  with  the 
paste ; it  will  make  from  six  to  nine. 
Lay  some  strips  of  paste  over  to  form 
a lattice-work,  and  bake  in  a sharp 
oven.  When  done,  the  whites  of  eggs 
and  sugar  are  to  be  made  into  a 
meringue,  and  used  as  directed  for 
meringued  tarts  on  page  860. 

Another  way. — These  are  very  good. 
Required  : equal  parts  of  sieved  banana 
pulp  and  grated  pineapple,  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  to  a gill  of  the  mixture, 
and  a little  sugar  and  flavouring. 
These  need  not  bo  meringued,  and  the 
cross-bars  of  paste  are  optional.  Cost, 
us  above. 

Barberry  Pudding.  -Required: 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  for 
; a pound  of  barberries,  or,  if  very  acid, 
they  will  want  a pound  of  sugar,  and 


some  suet  or  other  paste.  Cost  of  fruit, 
about  4d.  per  pint. 

The  pudding  should  be  made  as 
directed  for  Apple  Pudding  (page  821), 
or,  for  a better  pudding,  the  fruit  and 
sugar  may  be  cooked  together  for  a 
short  time  before,  and  the  fruit,  with  a 
portion  of  the  syrup,  used  for  the 
pudding,  the  rest  of  the  syrup  being 
poured  round  after  dishing  it.  In  this 
way  a thin  crust  can  be  used,  and, 
owing  to  the  shorter  time  for  the 
boiling  and  the  reduction  of  the  syrup 
in  the  pudding,  it  will  be  lighter ; this 
applies  to  berry  puddings  generally. 

Note. — Barberries  may  also  be  used 
for  pies  when  sweetened  as  above. 

Barley  Pudding.—  {See  Cereal 
Puddings.) 

Batter  for  Puddings.— The 

foundation  of  a batter  pudding,  whether 
of  the  richest  kind  or  the  simplest,  and 
for  sweet  or  savoury  alike,  consists  of 
flour,  eggs,  and  milk  in  varying  pro- 
portions, and  the  success  of  the  pudding 
depends  very  much  upon  the  proper 
amalgamation  of  these  at  starting ; for 
if  carelessly  mixed,  the  most  careful 
cooking  will  not  repair  the  mischief. 
A good-sized  bowl  is  wanted  for  the 
mixing;  tho  flour  should  be  dry  and 
sifted ; a hollow  should  be  made  there- 
in, and  the  eggs  and  milk  incorporated 
gradually  with  it,  a wooden  spoon 
being  used — the  back  of  the  spoon, 
which  should  be  a large  one,  being- 
worked  round  and  round  against  the 
flour.  The  flour  should  not  be  knocked 
in  ; by  the  motion  of  the  spoon  it  will 
fall  in  quite  fast  enough,  and  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  lumps.  When  the  liquid 
materials  are  half  in,  the  batter  is  to 
be  well  beaten ; if  all  tho  liquid  is 
added  before  this  part  of  the  operation 
is  performed,  the  batter  becomes  too 
thin  to  beat  without  splashing.  If  an 
egg  whisk  is  at  hand,  that  should  be 
used  for  tho  beating  in  proference  to  a 
spoon,  as  the  mixture  will  be  increased 
in  lightness.  The  eggs  and  milk  may 
be  beaten  up  together,  or  not ; there  is 
really  no  need,  as  they  aro  sure  to  be 
well  blended  by  the  time  the  batter  is 
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ready;  but  it  is  a great  improvement 
to  add  the  beaten  whites  last,  after  the 
boating  is  over,  and  just  before  the 
pudding  is  cooked.  Salt  and  sugar, 
when  used,  should  go  in  with  the  flour ; 
but  baking  powder— which  is  a help  in 
a pudding  of  few  eggs,  though  rich 
ones  do  not  need  it — is  to  be  lightly- 
stirred  in  at  the  end,  and  no  time  is  to 
be  lost  in  getting  the  pudding  into  the 
oven  or  steamer  after  this  addition. 
Where  self-raising  flour  is  used,  no 
powder  is  wanted.  Egg  powder  gives 
a richer  look  to  the  pudding ; but  its 
raising  properties  are  identical  with 
those  of  baking  powder.  Batter  is  the 
better  for  standing  for  a few  hours, 
though  it  can  be  made  and  cooked  at 
once ; when  it  does  stand,  plain  flour 
should  be  used ; the  effect  of  self- 
raising  flour  would  be  lost,  simply 
because  the  effervescence  would  be  over 
before  the  cooking  commenced.  When 
eggs  are  scarce,  a tablespoonful  of 
clean  snow  may  be  used  in  place  of  one 
egg  ; but  less  milk  is  wanted.  Beer  is 
used  instead  of  half  the  milk  by  many ; 
it  was  formerly  used  much  more  than 
at  present. 

Batter  Pudding',  Baked.— 

For  ordinary  purposes,  either  of  the 
batters  given  for  Yorkshire  Pudding 
(page  803)  may  be  used.  The  dish 
should  be  rather  shallow,  otherwisqthe 
batter  must  be  made  thicker  by  adding 
a little  more  flour.  To  a pint  of  batter, 
an  ounce  of  sugar  and  the  same  of 
butter  may  be  added,  or  the  pudding 
may  be  served  with  a sweet  sauce,  and 
will  bo  lighter  if  no  sugar  is  put  in. 
A compote  of  fruit  is  a good  accom- 
paniment, and  butter  and  sugar  are 
often  sent  to  table.  The  dish  should 
be  well  greased,  and  the  oven  not  so 
quick  as  for  a Yorkshire  pudding.  The 
top  should  be  browned  nicely,  and  the 
pudding  served  as  soon  as  baked. 
Fruit  of  all  sorts  may  be  added  to  these 
puddings  ; apples,  plums,  &c.,  arc  used 
freely  in  some  parts.  When  the  apples 
are  whole,  the  dish  becomes  “Notting- 
ham Apple  Pudding.”  Always  increase 
the  llour  a little  to  make  up  for  the 


juiciness  of  the  fruit.  In  the  winter, 
dates,  prunes,  or  raisins  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way. 

Batter  Pudding,  Boiled  or 
Steamed. — These  puddings  are  very 
light  and  wholesbme  when  nicely 
cooked,  and  we  particularly  recommend 
steaming.  There  is  sometimes  a diffi- 
culty in  turning  them  out;  such  a 
failure  is  due  to  a badly-greased  basin, 
or  insufficient  cooking,  or  the  batter 
may  be  too  thin.  Two  rules  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind  : the  batter  is  always  to 
be  stiffer  than  for  a baked  pudding, 
and  the  fewer  the  eggs,  the  more  flour 
must  be  used;  stiffness  must  be  got 
from  one  or  other.  Required : for  a 
good  medium  pudding,  eight  ounces  of 
fine  flour,  a good  pinch  of  salt,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  two 
eggs.  For  a better  pudding,  use  tlireo 
eggs  and  an  ounce  less  flour.  Cost, 
about  od.  to  7d. 

The  basin  should  be  greased  in  every 
part,  and  the  batter  mixed  as  for 
Yorkshire  pudding.  For  boiling,  it 
should  fill  the  basin ; but  the  cloth 
should  be  slack  ( see  page  813).  For 
steaming,  the  paper  should  be  twisted 
loosely  (page  814) ; and  it  is  immaterial 
whother  the  basin  be  full.  When  the 
whites  of  eggs  are  put  in  separately, 
the  baking  powder  is  optional.  Time, 
about  an  hour  and  a half,  or,  for  a 
deep  mould,  rather  longer.  The  water 
is  to  boil  gently  all  the  time.  The 
usual  accompaniments  are  a sweet  sauce 
(such  as  jam),  or  some  heated  fruit 
jelly,  or  butter  and  sugar,  or  a lemon, 
or  some  similar  sauce.  An  ounce  of 
butter  is  often  added  to  a pudding  of 
this  sort,  and  by  some,  spice  is  liked, 
or  a flavouring  of  lemon  or  orange  peel. 
When  the  basin  is  lined  with  stoned 
and  halved  raisins,  the  dish  becomes 
Black  Cap  Pudding. 

Another  way. — This  is  a very  good- 
pudding. Required ; a pint  of  milk, 
four  eggs,  an  ounce  of  loaf  sugar,  the 
rind  of  an  orange,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  six  ounces  of  Vienna  flour.  Cost, 
about  9d.  or  lOd, 
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Take  tho  yellow  from  the  orange 
hy  means  of  (he  sugar,  then  crush  to 
powder,  and  mix  in  the  batter  that  has 
been  made  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
left  to  stand ; tho  whites  of  eggs  go 
last,  and  the  pudding  should  he  steamed 
for  nearly  two  hours.  The  butter 
must  ho  fresh.  The  top  of  the  mould 
may  ho  decorated  with  cherries  or 
raisins,  and  au  ounce  of  candied  peel 
in  strips  may  be  put  in. 

Beehive  Pudding.— This  is  a 
very  good  dish.  A mould  as  shown 
below  is  required  for  it.  Eequired : 
for  the  pudding,  an  ounco  of  sugar,  an 
ounce  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
gill  of  milk,  five  eggs,  a gill  of  cream, 
t wo  ounces  of  parboiled  macaroni,  tho 
same  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  a glass  of 
sherry,  a tablespoonful  of  orango  or 
lemon  marmalade,  and  a little  yellow 
colouring.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Blend  the  butter  and  sugar  over  tho 
fire  in  a stewpan,  add  the  flour  and 
milk,  and  bring  all  to  the  boil.  Take 
the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the 
cream  and  eggs  when  cool,  and  then 
leave  to  get  cold  before  putting  in  tho 
rest.  The  macaroni  should  be  cooked 
in  a little  milk,  and  cut  in  very  small 
pieces,  and  the  bread  be  perfectly  free 
from  any  lumps.  Then  turn  all  into 


a buttered  mould — it  docs  not  matter 
about  its  quite  filling  it— and  steam 
'or  about  an  hour  and  a half.  Tho 
sauce  should  be  good.  A cold  one  is 
often  served  witii  this,  hut  any  sweet 
hot  one  is  suitable.  A very  similar  pud- 
ding to  this  is  made  in  small  moulds, 
and  called  Buttercup  Pudding, 


but  half  the  quantity  of  macaroni 
and  bread  will  suffice.  Another  pud- 
ding that  is  often  made  in  a border 
mould,  and  filled  in  the  centre  with  a 
compolo  of  any  green  fruit  that  may 
be  in  season,  is  called  Alexandra  Egg 
Pudding.  In  this  tho  sherry  is  re- 
placed by  pale  brandy  and  ginger 
syrup  mixed,  and  powdered  ginger  is 
added  to  flavour,  and  tho  marmalade 
omitted.  All  these  puddings  should 
be  a rich  yellow  colour. 

Note. — These  moulds  are  made  in 
various  sizes  with  a lid.  They  are  as 
useful  for  sweets  and  cakes  as  for 
puddings.  They  turn  out  very  easily. 

Black  Caj)  Pudding'.  — [Sec 

Batter  Pudding,  Boiled  or  Steamed.) 

Bread  Puddings.— Many  of  the 
puddings  made  from  scraps  of  bread 
are  extremely  nasty,  though  perhaps 
the  added  ingredients  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  justify  the  expectation  of 
a nice  light  pudding.  Where,  then,  is 
the  failure?  In  most  cases  we  think 
it  is  due  to  carelessness  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bread.  There  are  many 
who  realise  the  importance  of  preparing 
bread-crumbs  for  a good  pudding  with 
care,  but  who  bestow  no  pains  upon 
bread  that  is  only  soaked  for  a plain 
pudding  ; the  result  is  that  some  of  it 
is  not  soaked  at  all,  and  lumps  are 
found  hero  and  there  all  through. 
The  driest  pieces  of  bread,  cither 
brown  or  white,  crust  or  crumb,  or 
both  together,  will  come  in  for  pud- 
dings, so  long  as  time  is  given.  Here 
is  the  plan  to  go  upon.  Take  the 
hardest  first,  and  break  up  in  oven- 
sized pieces,  pour  lots  of  cold  water 
over,  cover  and  leave  to  soak,  all  night 
if  very  dry  ; put  in  tho  softer  parts 
later.  When  all  the  pieces  are  soft 
enough  to  pass  through  a colander  or 
coarse  sieve  (or  a potato  masher  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose),  then  prepare  to 
make  the  pudding.  If  these  modes 
are  not  practicable,  then  put  the  bread 
in  a bowl,  and  beat  with  a fork  until 
not  a lump  is  left;  but  this  takes  somo 
time.  Before  doing  either  of  these 
things,  the  bread  should  be  freed  from 
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as  much  moisture  as  possible.  This  is 
done  easily,  and  in  a cleanly  manner, 
by  putting  it  on  a large  plate  or  flat 
dish  or  tin  turned  upside  down,  and 
pressing  with  another ; or  the  broad 
may  be  wrung  in  a clean  cloth,  which 
must  be  of  a close  texture.  It  cannot 
be  squeezed  too  dry.  If,  say,  a pound 
of  bread  be  soaked,  and  a gill  of  water 
is  left  in  it,  when  the  cooking  begins 
the  mass  is  much  moister  than  it 
should  be,  and  hence  the  heaviness  so 
often  complained  of.  When  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care  there  will  always 
bo  some  remaining  moisture,  therefore 
not  much  milk  should  bo  added.  The 
soaking  of  the  bread  in  warm  or  boil- 
ing water  is  often  advised.  This  does 
hasten  the  process,  and  may  be  re- 
sorted to  for  hurried  cooking  ; but  the 
bread  will  lose  in  lightness. 

Bread  Pudding,  Baked.— This 
is  a very  plain  pudding.  Required  : 
about  a pound  of  scraps  of  stale  bread, 
three  ounces  of  currants,  the  same  of 
moist  sugar,  two  or  three  ounces  of 
dripping,  a gill  of  milk,  an  egg,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
mixed  spice,  an  ounce  of  candied  peel, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Cost,  about  6d. 

Soak  the  bread  in  cold  water  for 
some  hours,  squeeze  the  moisture  out, 
beat  the  lumps  out,  and  add  the 
shredded  peel  and  other  materials, 
except  the  powder.  The  whole  should 
be  beaten  for  some  minutes.  The 
dripping  should  be  rubbed  into  a half- 
tablespoonful of  flour  and  mixed  with 
the  bread,  or  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
spoonful  of  the  milk  made  warm.  The 
powder  should  be  stirred  in  at  last. 
Bake  in  a tin  or  dish,  a shallow  one  if 
plenty  of  brown  be  liked,  in  a moderate 
oven.  Time,  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes,  according  to  thickness.  Should 
suet  be  liked,  use  a deep  dish  and  give 
an  hour  and  a half. 

To  enrich  this,  use  anotner  ounce 
of  peel,  a couple  of  ounces  of  raisins, 
and  another  egg,  with  a little  more 
milk.  White  sugar  will  make  it  more 
delicate. 


Bread  Pudding,  Steamed.— 

Make  as  above,  but  use  half  a gill  of 
milk  only,  and  add  a tablespoonful  of 
flour.  Time,  about  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  to  two  hours  if  made  with 
dripping,  three  hours-if  with  suet. 

Note.  — These  puddings  may  he 
made  without  eggs  by  using  an  extra 
ounce  of  flour.  A spoonful  or  two  of 
cooked  rice  serves  the  same  purpose, 
or  rice  in  the  ground  state  will  do,  so 
will  barley-flour  or  corn-flour. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding, 

— Required:  for  a plain  pudding,  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  one  egg,  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  sultana 
raisins  or  currants,  the  same  of  can- 
died peel  in  strips,  or  it  may  bo 
chopped— it  goes  farther  in  the  latter 
form — spice  to  taste,  and  enough  thin 
bread  and  butter  to  half  fill  a pint  and 
a half  pie-dish.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  dish  should  be  buttered,  and  the 
bread  and  butter  put  in,  with  the  fruit 
and  spice  between  the  slices.  The  re- 
moval of  the  crust  is  optional.  The 
egg  should  bo  beaten  with  the  milk 
qnd  poured  over,  and  left  to  soak. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  nicely 
set  and  browned.  Cover  at  first  to 
prevent  dryness.  Time,  about  forty 
minutes.  Marmalade  may  be  used 
instead  of  fruit ; it  is  cheap  and  whole- 
some, and  furnishes  variety. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding, 
Rich. — Required  : bread  and  butter 
to  nearly  half  fill  a pic-dish  holding  a 
quart,  a pint  of  milk,  three  eggs,  threo 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  the  same  weight 
of  raisins  stoned  and  halved,  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel,  the  rind  of  half 
a lemon  or  orange,  and  a little  spice  to 
taste.  Cost,  about  Is. 

The  crust  should  be  taken  from  the 
bread  and  the  slices  be  very  thin.  The 
pudding  should  bo  made  as  above,  and 
a few  bits  of  butter  put  on  the  top. 
It  should  stand  for  an  hour,  and  be 
baked  in  a slow  oven,  that  it  may  be 
of  a custard- like  consistence  when 
done.  Servo  hot  or  cold.  In  the  latter 
form  a custard  is  an  improvement- 
jam  or  jelly  may  be  spread  over  the 
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top.  The  pudding  may  be  turned  out 
and  a little  cream  put  over. 

Brown  Bread  Pudding.— Re- 
quired: six  ounces  of  brown  bread- 
crumbs, the  same  weight  of  whole- 
meal, four  ounces  of  sultana  raisins, 
the  same  of  stoned  dates,  cut  up,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  golden  syrup, 
the  same  of  good  dripping,  half  a gill 
of  milk  or  water,  a little  mixed  spice, 
a pinch  of  salt,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Cost,  about  7d. 

The  dry  materials  should  be  mixed 
i first,  except  the  baking  powder ; the 
' treacle  and  dripping  melted  together 
f and  added  when  cool,  and  the  mixture 
i well  beaten  before  the  powder  is  put 
in.  This  should  be  boiled  in  a basin 
for  two  and  a half  hours.  An  egg  will 
l enrich  the  pudding.  Suet  can  replace 

I dripping  if  another  hour  bo  given 
for  the  cooking.  For  a vegetarian 
: pudding,  omit  either,  and  use  a couple 
of  ounces  of  oil,  and  one  of  grated  nuts 
of  any  sort.  This  is  a good  dish  for 
children,  and  still  nicer  if  a little  hot 
treacle  or  any  plain  sauce  be  served 
with  it. 

Bun  Puddings.  — There  are 
many  ways  of  making  bun  puddings. 
For  ordinary  ones,  take  buns  a couple 
of  days  old,  and  use  in  place  of  bread, 
following  the  recipes  for  bread  and 
butter  puddings.  The  following  is  a 
different  sort  of  pudding,  and  is 
excellent  hot  or  cold  if  properly  baked, 
as  it  should  be  very  light.  Required  : 
a sally  lunn,  such  as  may  be  bought 
for  twopence,  some  jam  or  marmalade, 
a pint  of  milk,  and  two  eggs,  with 
sugar  and  flavouring  if  required. 
Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  bun  should  be  cut  in  slices,  and 
spread  with  jam,  then  put  back  in  its 
former  shape.  Place  it  in  the  dish 
ready  for  baking,  and  be  liberal  in 
buttering  the  dish ; it  should  be  round 
and  of  a good  depth.  Make  the  milk 
hot,  and  pour  over  the  eggs  that  have 
t been  strained  into  a basin,  and  beat  up 
well.  Pour  over  the  bun,  and  cover 
until  cold,  when  the  bun  should  be 
very  much  swollen.  Bake  in  a gentjo 


oven  for  half  an  hour,  the  top  being 
protected  during  the  first  part  of  the 
time.  If  it  appears  dry  when  the 
cover  is  removed  for  the  finishing  of 
the  cooking,  put  a few  bits  of  butter 
on  the  top.  Some  sultana  raisins  and 
shredded  candied  peel  may  be  used, 
and  less  jam.  For  a plainer  dish, 
make  the  pudding  in  this  way,  either 
with  a plain  or  currant  bun,  and  omit 
the  jam.  A stale  scone  of  good  thick- 
ness may  be  used ; the  round  ones  sold 
at  twopence  each  are  the  best  for  tho 
purpose. 

Buttercup  Pudding.  — {See 

Beehive  Pudding.) 

Cabinet  Pudding,  Cold.— Re- 
quired: custard,  sponge  cakes  or  finger 
biscuits,  fruit,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
varies  with  tho  garnish,  &c. 

A basin,  or  a plain  souffle  or  other 
tin  may  be  used ; the  former  is  tho 
easier  for  turning  out ; fingers  can 
only  be  used  for  a straight  tin.  Butter 
it,  and  ornament  with  stars  from 
candied  peel — one  sort,  or  a mixture. 
Citron  is  used  for  the  best  puddings, 
and  either  raisins  or  cherries,  or  other 
fruits  to  taste.  For  a first-class 
pudding,  a great  variety  of  fruits  is 
employed.  The  exact  arrangement  is 
a matter  of  taste.  Three-parts  fill  the 
mould  with  the  cake,  and  some  of  tho 
fruit  in  layers  between ; or  if  biscuits 
are  used,  line  the  sides,  and  then  fill 
up.  . (Sec  Charlottes  in  Sweets.) 
Ratafias  or  broken-up  macaroons  may 
be  used.  Fill  up  with  a custard.  {Sec 
Moulded  Custard  in  Sweets.)  This 
should  be  warm,  and  poured  over  care- 
fully. Set  aside  until  cold ; then  turn 
out,  and  serve  with  a nice  sauce  round 
or  apart.  For  the  richest  dishes,  the 
cake  is  soaked  as  for  Trifles  and 
other  sweets ; then  the  custard  must 
be  rich,  and  the  sauce  of  the  best. 
The  pudding,  as  well  as  the  sauce, 
may  also  be  iced.  There  are  any 
number  of  ways  of  varying  these 
puddings,  which  are  general  favourites ; 
and  many  similar  puddings  are  served 
under  other  names. 
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Cabinet  Pudding,  Hob.— Re- 
quired : bread  and  butter,  or  cake,  and 
fruit,  custard,  &c.,  as  above.  Cost, 
very  variable. 

A quarter  of  a pound  of  sponge  or 
any  similar  cake,  two  ounces  of  ratafias, 
and  a pint  of  custard,  with  a little 
fruit  for  garnish,  will  make  a plain 
pudding  of  the  sort.  The  top  of  the 
basin  only  need  be  ornamented,  and 
raisins  alone  will  suffice.  Half  bread 
and  butter  is  preferred  to  all  cake  by 
some.  If.  time  can  be  given  for  the 
mixture  to  stand  before  cooking,  the 
basin  need  be  only  a little  more  than 
half  filled  with  the  solid  materials, 
and  it  will  gain  in  lightness.  ( See 
remarks  under  Bread  and  Butter 
Puddings,  page  826.)  The  custard 
should  quite  fill  the  basin.  Some 
make  a boiled  custard,  and  pour  it 
over  while  warm  (see  Custards  in 
Sweets),  but  a cold  one  is  more 
general;  half  a pint  of  milk,  with 
three  eggs,  and  cream  to  make  up  a 
pint,  would  make  a good  pudding. 
When  fewer  whites  than  yolks  are 
used,  the  pudding  is  more  delicate ; 
but  an  equal  number  of  each  secures 
one  that  will  turn  out  well.  When 
cooked  too  long,  or  too  fast,  or  too 
large  a proportion  of  cake,  &c.,  is  used, 
toughness  is  certain.  It  has  been  said 
that  a cabinet  pudding  should  bo  a 
custard  held  together  by  cake ; but 
it  is  too  often  cake  moistened  with 
custard ; there  is  a groat  difference 
between  the  two.  A brandy-flavoured 
custard  is  very  much  liked,  and  maca- 
roons may  be  introduced  with  advan- 
tage. For  the  richest,  the  fruits  are 
soaked  in  liqueur  or  spirit.  Time  to 
steam,  about  an  hour  and  a half  ; the 
slower  the  better. 

Caramel  Pudding.— Koquired : 
threo  ounces  of  bread,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  lump  sugar,  half  a glass  of 
sherry,  half  a gill  of  cream,  a gill  and 
a half  of  milk,  three  ounces  of  candied 
peel  and  sultana  raisins  mixed,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the  white  of 
one,  and  a little  lemon  flavouring  and 
some  caramel.  Cost,  about  9d. 


First  cut  the  bread  in  dice,  and  soak 
it  in  the  sherry  ; the  peel  in  strips  and 
the  sugar  and  raisins  should  be  add<  d 
to  it.  Boil  the  milk,  and  colour  it  a 
good  brown  with  burnt  sugar,  then 
add  the  cream,  and  put  to  the  rest 
and  cover  until  cold.  Then  mix  in 
the  eggs  and  flavouring,  and  beat  for 
a few  minutes.  Steam  in  a buttered 
mould  for  an  hour  and  a half,  or  make 
into  little  puddings,  and  serve  one  to 
each,  giving  them  about  forty  minutes’ 
cooking  in  a potato  steamer.  A sweet 
sauce  is  an  improvement,  but  the 
pudding  is  very  good  without.  A 
similar  pudding  goes  by  several  other 
names. 

Cai’diiial’s  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : half  a pint  of  milk,  a gill  of 
cream,  an  ounce  of  fine  potato-flour, 
and  tho  same  of  com-flour  and  Vienna 
flour,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  the  whites 
of  three,  two  ounces  of  glace  cherries, 
and  sauce  as  undermentioned.  Cost, 
with  sauce,  about  2s.  3d. 

Butter  a shallow  border-mould,  and 
stick  the  halved  cherries  on  the  top. 
Mix  the  flour  and  a little  milk,  add 
the  rest,  and  bring  to  the  boil ; after  a 
minute  or  two  let  it  cool,  and  beat  the 
yolks  of  eggs  in,  and  the  cream,  first 
whipped,  then  tho  whipped  whites. 
This  should  be  steamed  very  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a quarter,  then 
turned  out,  and  tho  sauce  put  in  the 
middle.  Required  for  the  sauce  : two 
ounces  of  lump  sugar,  half  a gill  of 
good  claret,  the  same  of  kirschenicasser 
(see  Liqueurs),  and  two  to  three  tablc- 
- spoonfuls  of  red  currant  or  raspberry 
jelly,  or  a mixture  if  convenient. 
These  ingredients,  except  the  kirsch, 
should  simmer  for  a few  minutes. 
At  tho  moment  of  serving  put  a heap 
of  sti  tily  - whipped  and  slightly- 
sweetened  cream  in  the  centre. 

Another  way. — In  place  of  the  sauce 
put  a good  compote  of  cherries  in  the 
middle  (see  Fruits)  ; then  put  a few 
heaps  of  tho  cream  round  the  pudding ; 
part  of  it  should  bo  coloured  pink. 
These  are  puddings  that  require  no 
recommendation. 
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Carolina  Pudding. — This  is 

one  of  the  best  of  the  many  puddings 
that  are  made  from  a rice  foundation. 
It  goes  by  other  names,  and  various 
( recipes  are  given  for  the  making  of 
it.  Required : four  eggs,  four  ounces 
of  lump  sugar,  two  and  a-half  ounces 
' of  the  best  Carolina  rice,  au  ounce 
; and  a-half  of  butter,  four  cloves,  half 
>,  a dozen  good-sized  apples,  milk,  and  a 
t glass  of  sherry.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  or 


Is.  4d. 

The  rice  should  be  blanched  and 
boiled  in  milk  until  quite  soft  and 
the  milk  absorbed  {see  page  bo 9 in 
Cereals)  ; from  three-quarters  to  a 
pint  will  be  wanted.  Then  beat  the 
butter  in,  and  add  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
terials when  the  rice  is  cold.  The 
cloves  should  be  boiled  with  the  rice 
and  removed;  the  apples  are  to  be 
baked  in  their  skins,  and  the  pulp 
sieved  before  it  is  beaten  to  the  rest. 
The  mixture  should  be  baked  in  a 
buttered  dish  and  served  with  a good 
sweet  sauce.  The  sides  of  the  dish  are 
sometimes  lined  with  pastry. 


Cereal  Puddings.  — In  the 

Jl  chapter  on  Cereals,  &c.,  particulars 
4 of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  in  com- 
mon use,  and  directions  for  their 

S initial  preparation  are  given,  and 
(reference  should  be  made  to  it  for 
(information  on  these  points.  The 
icereals  mostly  employed  for  puddings 
.4  are  barley,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  semo- 
jlina,  hominy,  coarse  oatmeal,  and 
■■wheat-meal.  They  may  be  used  mixed 
dor  singly,  and  the  following  general 
alu  ules  apply  to  them  all : — Do  not  use 
J more  than  four  ounces  of  the  grain 
■ fora  quart  of  milk;  those  who  like  a 
;;  very  soft  pudding  may  use  a trifle 
ess.  This  allows  the  grains  room  to 

*well  and  burst,  as  they  cannot  do  if 
oo  much  bo  used,  because  the  milk 
< then  becomes  absorbed  quickly  and  the 
grain  hardens.  This  is  also  a matter 
a '>f  economy  ; and  those  who  use  double 
v<  he  above  quantity  not  only  waste  the 
1 Brain,  but  get  an  inferior  pudding,  and 
1 ’digestible  one  in  some  cases. 

■■4  (the  dish  should  never  be  full,  but 


room  left  for  swelling.  The  dish  may 
be  greased,  but  it  is  an  error  to  think 
that  it  must  be  ; and  those  with  whom 
fat  disagrees  may  rinse  it  in  cold  water 
and  leave  it  damp.  The  pudding- 
will  not  burn  to  the  dish  if  the  oven  be 
slow.  Add  a pinch  of  salt  and  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  moist  or  castor, 
as  preferred,  to  every  quart  of  milk ; 
spice  may  be  added,  and  nutmeg  is  the 
favourite,  just  a few  grates  on  the 
surface.  In  very  hot  weather  add  a 
pinch  of  powdered  borax  or  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  addition  of  currants  is 
optional,  but  they  curdle  the  milk  and 
are  better  omitted.  A piece  of  dried 
orange  peel  is  a favourite  fiavourer 
with  many.  Bake  in  a very ’slow  oven, 
that  the  grains  may  swell  to  then- 
utmost  capacity  and  become  creamy  and 
digestible.  A pudding  made  as  above 
should  have  at  least  three  hours.  Should 
the  oven  become  too  hot  set  the  dish  in  a 
tin  of  water,  or  open  the  oven  door,  or  let 
thepudding  finish  onthehob — if  asmall 
grate — or  the  hot  plate  of  a range ; 
much  may  be  done  by  management. 

Some  cereals  take  longer  to  cook 
than  others ; and,  should  time  be  short, 
those  to  be  avoided  are  hominy,  rice, 
and  barley.  All  are  the  better  for 
preliminary  soaking,  and  this  is  often 
a question  of  forethought  only. 

With  regard  to  eggs  in  these 
puddings,  not  only  are  they  not  re- 
quired for  an  every-day  dish,  but  they 
render  the  pudding  less  digestible,  for 
the  reason  that  the  long  cooking 
needed  for  the  pudding  is  bad  for  the 
eggs,  and,  partly  on  account  of  the 
combination  with  starch,  they  become 
leathery.  When  they  are  required  for 
the  sake  of  nourishment,  the  pudding 
should  be  made  as  described  under 
Cereal  Pudding,  Rich.  {See  also 
Food  for  Invalids.) 

Cereal  Pudding1,  Rich..— {See 
above.)  Either  of  the  cereals  therein 
named  may  be  made  into  a good 
pudding  by  cooking  the  grain  and 
milk  together  until  almost  (lone,  then 
leaving  it  to  cool,  and  adding,  to 
every  four  ounces  of  grain  and  quart 
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of  milk,  the  whole  of  two  or  three 
eggs  and  a little  cream ; a couple  or 
three  tablespoonf  ills  will  much  improve 
the  pudding,  though  a gill  is  better, 
and  any  flavouring  to  taste.  Two 
to  four  ounces  of  castor  sugar  should 
be  used,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  butter 
stirred  in  when  the  mixture  is  hot. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  bake  this 
until  set,  say  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  These  puddings  are 
very  nice  if  left  to  get  quite  cold; 
they  should  then  be  turned  out  and 
garnished  with  a little  fresh  or  dried 
fruit,  or  spread  with  jam  or  jelly,  or 
sauce  or  custard  be  poured  over ; or 
they  may  be  sent  to  table  in  the  dish, 
and  a fruit  compote  or  some  other 
adj  unct  served  with  them.  These  are 
not  a success  unless  the  cereal  is  well 
cooked.  Puddings  so  prepared  will  be 
found  superior  to  those  in  which  the 
eggs  are  used  and  added  to  the  cold 
milk,  and  subjected  to  the  prolonged 
heat  necessary  for  the  cooking  of  the 
grain.  A tablespoonful  of  grated  nuts 
of  any  sort  may  be  used  with  each  pint 
or  pint  and  a-half  of  milk. 

Chatsworth  Pudding. — Re- 

quired : a quarter  of  a pint  of  bread- 
crumbs, half  a pint  of  milk,  an  ounce 
of  French  tapioca,  a glass  of  rum, 
four  eggs,  a gill  of  cream,  half  a 
lemon,  two  ounces  of  ratafias,  the 
rind  and  juice  of  half  a lemon,  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  four  penny  sponge 
cakes,  some  apricot  jam,  and  three 
ounces  of  finely-chopped  suet  or  butter. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

The  milk  should  be  brought  to  the 
boil,  and  the  tapioca  shaken  in  and 
stirred  for  five  minutes ; then  remove 
the  saucepan  and  stir  the  bread  and 
sugar  in,  and  the  butter,  if  it  be  used  ; 
if  suet,  that  should  go  in  later.  The 
sponge-cakes  are  to  be  cut  through  in 
slices  and  spread  with  the  jam,  then 
cut  in  dice.  Add  the  eggs,  rum,  and 
cream  to  the  first  mixture  when  cold  ; 
then  grease  the  mould  and  strew  with 
tho  crushed  ratafias,  shaking  out  all 
that  do  not  stick.  Then  put  the  rind 
and  juice  of  the  lemon  to  tho  bread,  &c., 


and  add  the  cakes  in  dice,  mixing 
lightly  but  well ; pack  all  in  the  mould 
tightly,  and  cover  with  a greased 
paper.  Steam  for  three  hours  if  made 
with  suet ; two  and  a-half  with  butter. 
There  are  many  sauces  that  go  well 
with  this ; amongst  the  best  are 
Apricot,  Wine,  Brandy,  and  Liqueur. 
(See  Sweet  Sauces.) 

Cherry  Pasty,  Russian.— 

This  is  a common  dish  in  the  south  of 
Russia.  The  crust  is  made  with  milk 
and  yeast  and  flour,  as  for  bread,  and 
a small  quantity  of  butter.  The 
beaten  white  of  an  egg  is  worked  in 
after  the  dough  has  risen.  The  con- 
sistence should  be  such  as  to  allow  it 
to  be  rolled  easily  and  thinly,  or  the 
pasties  will  not  be  nice,  and  will  have 
a raw  taste  when  done.  Take  some 
rounds  from  the  crust,  as  large  as  the 
top  of  a breakfast-cup,  and  put  a pile 
of  cherries  on  one  side.  The  fruit  is 
first  scalded,  then  sprinkled  with 
pounded  sugar  and  a little  flour.  Fold 
over,  and  cement  the  edges  with 
beaten  egg  and  press  together  tightly. 
Put  them  one  at  a time  into  a large 
pan  of  fast-boiling  water,  and  cook, 
them  until  they  float ; then  take  them 
up  and  serve  with  powdered  sugar  and 
sour  cream.  The  dish  should  be  very 
hot,  or  the  piroshhees  will  become 
heavy.  The  taste  for  sour  cream  is  an 
acquired  one,  and  by  many  sweet  cream 
would'be  preferred. 

Clierry  Pie. — (See  Currant  Pie.) 

Cherry  Pies,  Small. — Re- 

quired : paste,  fruit,  and  sugar,  and  a 
little  cream.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  Gd. 
per  dozen. 

Line  plain  patty  pans  of  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  with  a.  good 
flaky  or  short  paste.  Bake  with 
dummies  in  to  keep  tho  shape.  (See 
Patties,  page  779.)  Take  ripe  red  or 
black  cherries  and  stone  them.  Add 
enough  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  toss- 
them  together  in  a stewpan  over  the 
fire  until  done.  Then  put  in  a little 
lemon  juice  and  take  the  fruit  out,  and 
boil  the  syrup  a little  longer  until  it 
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thickens.  (Some  use  a little  corn- 
flour.) Pour  over  the  fruit  and 
leave  to  cool.  Fill  the  pastry  when 
cold ; pour  a spoonful  of  cream  over, 
replace  the  covers  and  serve.  Other 
fruits  may  he  so  used.  The  covers 
may  he  omitted,  and  the  pies  are  then 
to  be  served  as  cherry  tarts.  They 
may  he  meringued  for  a better  dish, 
or  for  a cheaper  one  some  corn-flour 
custard  may  replace  the  cream.  The 
paste  should  he  well  filled,  the  fruit 
being  piled  high  in  the  centre. 

Another  way. — Stone  the  fruit  and 
put  it,  with  a little  sugar,  in  the  paste, 
then  cover  and  hake  mince-pie  fashion. 
The  lids  should  ho  fastened  with  a 
morsel  of  white  of  egg  and  a hole 
made  in  the  tops. 

Cherry  Puclding.-(&c;  Currant 
Pudding.) 

Cherry  Tartlets.— {See  Straw- 
berry Tartlets.) 

Chestnut  Batter  Pudding-. 

— Make  a batter  in  the  same  way  as 
for  Yorkshire  Pudding,  using  the 
cheap  Italian  chestnut  flour  instead  of 
wheat  flour,  and  water  in  place  of  milk. 
Eggs  are  optional ; for  the  plainest 
puddings  of  this  sort  they  are  not 
used,  hut  one  or  two  to  each  pint  of 
milk  will  make  a lighter  and  better 
pudding.  For  a pudding  minus  eggs 
make  a thicker  hatter,  about  twelve 
ounces  of  meal  to  a pint  of  milk,  and 
heat  vigorously.  Add  no  sugar,  hut 
an  ounce  or  two  of  chopped  raisins  and 
nuts  of  some  sort  are  a feature  of  this 
dish;  walnuts  or  pine  kernels,  shredded 
Brazil  nuts,  or  grated  cocoa-nuts  are 
commonly  employed.  A generous 
pinch  of  salt  is  required,  and  spice  to 
taste,  or  any  sort  of  essence  may  he 
used.  A teaspoonful  of  baking  pow- 
der improves  a plain  pudding.  Bake 
in  a shallow  dish  or  tin,  made  hot  and 
coated  with  salad  oil,  and  as  soon  as 
the  surface  of  the  pudding  begins  to 
set  put  a little  more  oil  over  it ; let  it 
brown  and  crisp  well,  then  cut  in 
squares  and  servo  hot.  Any  left  over 
can  be  fried,  or  warmed  up  in  other 
ways,  as  it  is  not  nice  cold. 


Another  way. — This  is  a richer  pud- 
ding. Use  milk  and  eggs  exactly  as 
for  a Yorkshire  Pudding,  and  serve 
with  jam  or  a nice  sweet  sauce.  Those 
who  object  to  the  chopped  nuts  will 
find  the  pudding  very  good  without 
them,  and  many  will  like  a mixture  of 
chestnut  and  fine  wheaten  flour  better 
than  all  chestnut.  These  puddings 
are  considered  very  nourishing ; the 
plain  kinds  are  eaten  by  the  Italian 
peasants  as  a meat  course. 

Chestnut  Pudding,  Rich.— 

Required  : the  pulp  of  halt  a pound  of 
baked  chestnuts,' a gill  of  cream,  the 
same  of  milk,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  the  whites  of  three,  half  a 
glass  of  brandy,  the  rind  and  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  a tablespoonful  of  orange 
flower  water,  and  four  ounces  of  stale 
sponge  or  Madeira  cake.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d. 

The  pulp  should  be  pounded  with 
the  cream  and  creamed  butter;  the 
sugar  and  egg-yolks  go  next,  then  the 
cake-crumbs,  that  have  been  soaking 
in  the  milk  for  a time.  The  flavour- 
ings go  next,  then  the  whipped  whites 
of  eggs;  the  blending  of  the  latter 
takes  some  little  time,  for  if  not  well 
mixed  the  materials  will  separate  in 
the  cooking.  Butter  a shallow  mould, 
and  steam  the  mixture  for  an  hour  and 
a half.  Turn  out  and  sift  sugar  over ; 
then  brown  with  the  salamander.  This 
may  be  served  with  a sweet  sauce,  or 
a hard  sauce,  or  whipped  cream  flav- 
oured with  orange  rind,  and  sweetened. 
This  may  be  cooked  in  small  moulds ; 
then  the  cake-crumbs  may  be  reduced 
to  two  ounces. 

Note. — For  a plain  pudding,  follow 
eilher  of  the  recipes  on  pp.  867,  868, 
for  Potato  Puddino,  using  chestnuts 
instead  of  potatoes. 

Chocolate  Shells. — Required  : 
an  ounce  of  soluble  chocolate,  the  same 
of  potato-flour,  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
four  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk, 
a gill  of  cream,  a pinch  of  grated 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon  and  a little  of  the  juice, 
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and  some  good  short  paste.  Cost, 
about  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

Line  some  shell  moulds  thinly  with 
paste,  and  prick  the  bottoms,  then 
bake  them  to  a pale  brown.  Mix  the 
potato-flour  and  grated  chocolate  with 
the  milk  and  halt'  the  cream,  and  stir 
to  the  boil ; then  beat  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  in,  with  the  whites  of  two,  and 
the  spice,  and  give  a good  beating. 
The  rest  of  the  cream  should  be 
whipped  and  added  next.  Add  half 
the  sugar.  The  shells  are  to  be  three- 
parts  tilled  with  this,  and  the  remain- 
ing whites  and  sugar,  with  the  lemon 
juice,  made  into  a meringue.  This  is 
to  be  spread  on  the  tops,  and  the  pastry 
put  in  a cool  part  of  the  oven  for  the 
meringue  to  brown  and  set.  These 
are  best  cold. 

If  vanilla  or  cinnamon  sugar  be 
dusted  over,  the  Appearance  is  im- 
proved. 

Christmas  Plum  Puddings. 

— The  directions  on  page  813  for  the 
boiling  of  puddings  apply  in  this  case, 
but  a few  special  hints  may  be  of 
service.  These  puddings  can  hardly  be 
boiled  too  long.  Remember  to  drain 
the  water  very  well  from  the  pudding 
when  it  is  hung  up  and  is  intended  for 
keeping,  and  when  boiled  the  second 
time  take  care  to  boil  long  enough  for 
the  beat  to  penetrate  to  every  part. 
Do  not  use  a cloth  in  place  of  a basin, 
and  better  than  either  is  a tin  mould. 
This  should  be  well  buttered.  The 
cloth  should  be  strong,  and  the  tape  or 
string  strong  also.  After  tying  the 
cloth  on  it  should  be  taken  up  and 
well  floured  in  the  folds ; this  prevents 
in  a great  measure  the  entry  of  the 
water.  The  fire  should  be  one  that 
♦ill  last,  for  the  goodness  of  the  pud- 
ding depends  in  a great  measure  on 
continuous  boiling.  If  a fierce  bubble, 
one  minute  and  a bare  simmer  the  next, 
the  pudding  will  be  “ cracky.”  Dur- 
ing flic  first  half-hour  turn  the  pudding 
now  and  then  to  prevent  the  fruit 
settling  in  one  place  ; it  should  not  do 
this  if  well  mixed,  but  these  accidents 
do  happen.  Have  a good  supply  of. 


boiling  water  to  replenish  the  boiling 
pot.  Keep  the  lid  on,  that  the  steam 
may  not  escape.  When  done  remove 
it  from  the  mould  with  care,  or,  owing 
to  its  richness,  it  may  break,  even  if 
thoroughly  boiled.  It  may  be  plunged 
for  an  instant  into  cold  water,  or  left 
to  stand  for  a minute,  but  the  dish  it  is 
turned  on  cannot  be  too  hot.  A pud- 
ding that  is  only  moderately  rich  is 
better  worth  eating  if  well  boiled  than 
the  richest  ever  made  when  only  half 
cooked. 


Christmas  Plum  Pudding, 
Good.— This  is  a very  nice  family 
pudding,  and  will  be  liked  better  by 
many  than  those  with  a larger  propor- 
tion of  fruit.  Required:  a pound  of 
good  raisins,  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
currants,  the  same  of  sultanas,  six 
ounces  of  candied  lemon  peel,  the  sameof 
orange,  two  ounces  of  citron,  the  rind 
and  juice  of  a lemon,  a teaspoonful  of 
mixed  spice,  the  same  of  salt,  a pound 
and  a half  of  bread-crumbs,  four 
ounces  of  flour  or  corn-flour,  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  rich  moist  sugar,  six 
large  eggs,  a gill  of  rum,  a gill  and  a 
half  of  good  ale  or  stout,  and  half  a 
gill  of  brandy.  Two  ounces  or  more 
of  chopped  almonds  may  be  added  if 
liked.  • Cost,  about  4s.  Gd.  Enough 
for  two  medium-sized  puddings,  which 
should  be  boiled  for  eight  hours  or 
more. 

The  flour,  bread,  salt,  spice,  and  suet 
should  bo  mixed,  and  the  fruit  put  to  it 
after  the  raisins  have  been  stoned  and 
the  sultanas  very  carefully  freed  from 
stalks ; the  peel  should  be  in  rather 
long  thin  strips.  The  grated  rind  and 
strained  j nice  of  the  lemon  should  go 
in  with  tiie  sugar,  and  the  eggs,  stout, 
and  spirit  be  beaten  together  before 
they  are  added.  The  whole  should  be 
stirred  well  and  the  ingredients  left 
for  a few  hours  before  boiling.  A very 
good  pudding  may  be  made  by  using 
all  stout,  or  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  stout  and  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls  of  rum.  When  well  boiled 
a pudding  mixed  with  stout  or  ale  and 
a very  small  amount  of  rum,  will  taste 
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as  if  a good  deal  of  spirit  had  been 
used  in  it.  The  mould  or  basin  may 
he  greased  only  or  sugared  also,  and 
should  he  filled,  hut  the  cloth  should 
he  slack  to  allow  for  swelling.  {See 
pages  813  and  814.) 

See  Sweet  Sauces,  both  cold  and 
hot,  for  suitable  ones  for  plum 
puddings. 

Christmas  Plmn  Pudding, 
Plain.— This  is  recommended  as  a 
good  and  wholesome  pudding  at  small 
cost.  Required : a pound  of  smoothly 
mashed  potatoes,  half  a pound  of  boiled 
and  mashed  carrots,  a pound  of  flour, 
or  half  flour  and  half  bread-crumbs  for 
a lighter  pudding,  a pound  each  of 
currants  and  stoned  raisins,  half  a 
pound  of  suet,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  the  same  of  grated  nutmeg,  a 
good  pinch  of  ground  cloves,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  liquid  browning,  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  of  treacle,  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel,  a large  grated 
apple,  and  two  eggs.  No  milk  or 
other  liquid  is  required.  Cost,  about 
2s.  Enough  for  one  largo  or  two 
medium-sized  puddings.  Time  for  one 
puddiDg,  about  eight  hours.  It  is  not 
the  same  thing  at  all  if  hurried. 

Note. — Reduce  the  potatoes  to  three 
quarters  of  a pound,  and  add  another 
egg  for  a better  pudding,  and  increase 
the  peel  to  four  ounces.  By  using  any 
vegetable  fat  in  place  of  suet,  this 
becomes  a vegetarian  pudding. 

Christmas  Plum  Pudding, 
Rich. — Required : a pound  of  beef 
suet,  ten  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  four 
ounces  of  flour  and  two  of  corn-flour, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sultanas, 
the  same  of  muscatel  raisins  stoned 
and  halved,  half  a pound  of  currants, 

ia  quarter  of  a pound  each  of  lemon 
and  orange  peel  (candied),  two  ounces 
of  citron,  two  or  three  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  a pound  of  Demerara  sugar, 
the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  a salt- 
spoonful  each  of  salt,  ground  nutmeg, 
and  ginger,  five  large  or  six  small 
eggs,  and  a gill  each  of  brandy  and 
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rum.  Cost,  about  3s.  4d.,  exclusive  of 
the  spirit. 

The  almonds  should  be  chopped  and 
added  to  the  bread  and  flour,  with  the 
rest  of  the  dry  ingredients ; the  eggs 
and  brandy  and  rum  should  be  beaten 
together  and  added  gradually  ; and  the 
pudding  well  mixed.  Boil  for  twelve 
hours  in  a buttered  mould ; less  time 
does  not  do  justice  to  it ; or,  if  divided 
into  two,  boil  for  six  to  seven  hours. 
This  is  a good  keeping  pudding,  and 
the  colour  and  flavour  are  good. 

Another  way. — Omit  a fourth  of  the 
rum  and  brandy,  and  add  half  a pound 
of  grated  apples  of  a good  firm  kind ; 
the  spice  may  be  reduced  ; the  rest  of 
the  materials  are  as  above.  A quarter 
of  a pound  of  glace  cherries  are  a great 
improvement,  but  may  be  dispensed 
with.  The  currants  should  be  dry; 
the  sultanas  picked,  and  the  peel 
shredded  thinly. 

Climax  Pudding.— See  Metz 
Pudding,  and  make  this  in  the  same 
way,  but  omit  the  brandy  and  fruit : 
and  when  the  pudding  is  done,  spread 
a little  heated  lemon  marmalade  over, 
and  then  cover  with  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  made  into  a meringue  with  an 
ounce  of  sugar.  It  should  be'  put  "oh 
rockiljvaud  the  pudding  but  delicately 
browned.  The  sauce  of  the  same 
name  (page  120)  should  be  served 
with  it. 

Cocoa-nut  Cheesecakes, 
Good. — Required  : some  flaky  or  puff 
paste,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
cocoa-nut,  two  ounces  of  butter,  the 
same  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  and  some 
flavouring.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 
per  dozen. 

Tho  butter  should  be  melted  and  the 
sugar  stirred  in,  then  the  nut  and  tho 
yolks  of  eggs  when  cold.  The  whites 
may  be  omitted,  or  one  or  two  may 
be  used  for  meringue  after  baking. 
{See  Tarts  on  page  860.)  The  flavour- 
ing may  be  rose-water,  essonco  of 
lemon,  or  a little  lemon  juice;  or 
some  vanilla  essence  and  a teaspoonful 
of  brandy  is  a very  nice  flavouring  for 
. these.  The  patty  pans  should  be 
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three-parts  filled,  and  baked  in  a sharp 
oven.  Dried  nut  may  be  used ; it 
should  be  soaked  in  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  hot  milk,  and  three  and 
a-lialf  ounces  of  nut  will  suffice. 

For  plainer  cheesecakes,  see  Cocoa- 
nut  Orange  Pudding  below  ; the  same 
mixture,  with  a medium  paste,  makes 
nice  cheesecakes. 

Cocoa-nut  Orange  Pudding. 

- — Required : half  a pint  of  milk,  the 
same  measure  of  bread-crumbs,  an 
orange,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  dried 
cocoa-nut,  the  same  of  white  sugar, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  two  eggs. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

The  milk  should  be  heated  and 
poured  over  the  nut  and  bread,  and 
the  butter  and  sugar  stirred  in  and  left 
to  cool.  The  eggs  are  then  beaten  in 
with  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  mixture  baked  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  an  hour,  or  rather 
less  if  a shallow  dish.  A little  rasp- 
berry jam  spread  over  gives  variety, 
or  the  whites  of  the  eggs  may  be 
reserved  for  a meringue.  ( See  Tarts, 
page  860.)  This  is  a very  nice  pud- 
ding, and  many  other  nuts  are  useful 
in  the  same  way.  A plain  paste  may  be 
put  round  the  edge  Of  the  dish,  if  liked. 

Cocoa-nut  Pound  Pudding. 

—Kequired : grated  cocoa-nut,  fine 

flour,  butter,  and  sugar  in  equal 
weights,  and  to  a pound  of  the  mix- 
ture, two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
thick  cream,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  the  same  of  vanilla 
essence,  a teaspoonfui  of  rose-water, 
and  a teaspoonful  and  a half  of  brandy. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  butter  should  be  creamed  with 
the  sugar,  and  the  dry  materials  put 
in  a little  at  a time,  and  the  whole 
beaten.  This  should  take  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  powder  is  excepted ; 
that  goes  in  with  the  eggs,  which  are 
to  be  beaten  up  with  the  cream  and 
brandy.  The  whole  should  be  lightly 
stirred.  Small  buttered  moulds  should 
be  half-filled,  and  the  puddings  baked 
in  a good  oven,  then  turned  out  and 
served  with  any  nice  sweet  sauce. 


College  Puddings. — These  are 
both  fried  and  baked.  We  give  recipes 
for  both,  with  the  reminder  that  the 
fried  ones,  on  account  of  the  short  time 
allowed  for  the  cooking  of  the  suet, 
are  not  very  digestible. 

The  following  is  for  a medium  baked 
pudding — Required : half  a pound  of 
fine  bread-crumbs,  an  equal  measure 
of  milk,  six  ounces  of  chopped  beef 
suet,  the  same  of  white  sugar  and 
currants,  three  eggs,  a pinch  of  mixed 
spice  and  a little  grated  lemon  peel,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  a spoonful  of  sherry 
or  raisin  wine.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  dry  materials  should  be  mixed, 
and  the  liquids  added  and  left  to  soak 
for  an  hour.  The  whites  of  the  eggs 
are  better  added  at  the  last.  Then 
bake  in  cup  moulds,  buttered  and 
three-parts  filled.  Cook  gently ; turn 
out  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce.  The 
mixture  may  be  cooked  in  a dish,  and 
sent  to  table  in  it  with  the  sauce  in  a 
tureen.  For  a better  pudding  the  dish 
may  be  lined  at  the  sides  with  short 
paste. 

Another  way. — This  is  a good  pud- 
ding. Kequired : equal  weights  of 
pounded  sweet  almonds,  butter,  and 
sugar,  and  a slight  flavouring  of  bitter 
almonds ; supposing  the  three  materials 
first-named  to  weigh  three-quarters 
of  a pound,  four  bitter  almonds  will 
suffice.  The  yolks  of  six  and  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  should  be  added 
after  the  other  materials  have  been 
beaten  together,  and  the  mixture  baked 
in  a pie-dish  spread  at  the  bottom 
with  jam.  Wine  is  sometimes  added, 
or  a little  good  liqueur,  and  the  dish 
lined  with  puff  paste.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d.  or  Is.  8d. 

Fried. — See  the  first  recipe  above, 
and  use  the  same  materials,  except  tne 
milk,  of  which  only  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls will  be  wanted.  The  same 
measure  of  brandy  or  wine  is  also 
required ; or,  for  a plain  dish,  use  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  Take  up  por- 
tions the  size  of  a small  hen’s  egg  and 
roll  them  in  flour,  then  fry  them  in 
boiling  fat  to  a pale  brown.  Plenty  of 
. fat  is  wanted,  and  it  should  cover  the 
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puddings.  Take  up  with  a skimmer, 
and  serve  on  a hot  dish  on  a folded 
napkin,  and  send  sweet  sauce  to  table. 
The  puddings  should  he  well  drained. 
A quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  may  he 
used  instead  of  suet  if  a little  flour  be 
incorporated  with  the  other  materials. 
Less  sugar  will  make  the  puddings 
lighter. 

Note. — The  crumbs  may  have  to  he 
reduced  or  increased  a little,  to  make 
the  mixture  just  the  right  consistence 
for  frying. 

Combination  Roly-poly.— 

Required : materials  as  below,  which 
make  a very  useful  store  mixture  for 
puddings,  and  some  suet  or  other  paste, 
as  used  for  jam  and  other  roll  puddings. 

Take  half  a pound  each  of  figs, 
dates,  French  plums,  brown  sugar, 
sultana  raisins,  and  chopped  apples, 
with  any  spice  to  taste ; about  half  a 
small  nutmeg  and  the  same  amount  of 
ground  ginger  will  be  found  very  nice, 
or  lemon  rind  may  he  used,  or  the 
apples  may  he  reduced  a little  and  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  marmalade  used. 
The  figs,  dates,  and  plums  are  to  he 
cut  up  small,  and  the  better  the  quality 
the  nicer  the  pudding,  though  the  best 
are  not  wanted  for  a plain  pudding. 
This  is  suitable  for  winter  use,  and  any 
quantity  may  he  made  in  the  above 
proportions.  Currants  may  be  added, 
but  are  better  omitted  for  children ; 
large  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped,  will 
make  a richer  mixture  than  when 
sultanas  are  used,  hut  by  using  the 
latter  the  mixture  is  more  quickly 
prepared.  Make  the  pudding  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  any  other  roll,  but 
boil  it  longer  than  for  a jam  one. 
Should  the  ingredients  become  dry, 
they  may  be  moistened  with  treacle,  or 
a little  may  be  spread  over  the  paste  to 
begin  with. 

Conservative  Pudding.— Re- 
quired : six  ounces  of  stale  bread  in 
thin  slices  and  free  from  crust,  one 
egg,  a little  jam,  a gill  of  milk,  two 
or  three  ounces  of  sultana  raisins,  and 
a couple  of  ounces  of  shredded  candied 
peel.  Cost,  about  7d. 


Spread  half  the  bread  very  thinly 
with  any  jam  free  from  stones  ; form 
into  sandwiches  with  the  remainder; 
then  cut  into  half-inch  dice.  Butter 
a basin,  and  put  the  bread  in  with  the 
raisins  and  peel ; beat  the  egg  and  milk 
up  well ; pour  over  the  rest,  and  steam 
the  pudding  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Serve  hot  or  cold.  Marmalade  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  This  goes  by 
the  name  of  Radical  or  Liberal  Pud- 
ding in  some  parts.  It  is  very  light 
if  carefully  steamed. 

Note.  — For  a more  substantial 
pudding  of  the  sort  that  answers  for 
nursery  dinners,  the  bread  may  be  cut 
thicker  and  the  crust  left  on,  and 
brown  bread  may  be  used.  Half 
as  much  more  milk  may  be  added, 
and  half  an  hour’s  further  cooking 
allowed.  The  pudding  can  also  be 
baked.  ( See  Bread  and  Butter 

Pudding.) 

Corn-flour  Lemon  Pudding. 

— Required  : two  ounces  of  corn-flour, 
one  lemon,  a pint  of  water,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  some  lemon 
marmalade.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Mix  the  corn-flour  and  a little  of  the 
water  to  a paste  ; boil  the  rest  of  the 
water  and  add  it,  then  boil  again  for 
five  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time; 
add  the  strained  j uice  and  grated  rind 
of  the  lemon  with  the  sugar,  then 
pour  into  a basin  that  has  been  rinsed 
with  cold  water  ; turn  out  when  cold, 
and  pour  a small  quantity  of  marma- 
lade over  it.  If  preferred,  use  an 
orange,  and  some  orange  marmalade, 
or  a small  quantity  of  any  fruit  juice 
that  may  be  handy,  with  a little 
stewed  fruit,  gives  another  variety. 
These  puddings  are  cheap,  quickly 
made,  very  wholesome,  and  suitable 
for  use  in  hot  weather  ; they  will  be 
particularly  appreciated  by  those  with 
whom  puddings  containing  milk  and 
eggs  do  not  agree.  Rice  flour  makes 
a more  substantial  dish  of  the  kind, 
but  wants  longer  cooking. 

Note. — For  ordinary  puddings  from 
corn-flour  see  directions  on  the  packets. 
( See  Index  for  other  recipes.) 
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Cornets  a la  Valencia.  — Re- 
quired: paste,  jam,  cream, almonds, and 
garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

See  the  recipe  for  Cream  Cornets, 
next  column,  and  prepare  the  tins  as 
directed.  When  done  brush  them 
over  with  melted  apricot  jam,  then 
dredge  them  with  chopped  baked 
almonds.  Brush  over  with  a little 
beaten  egg-white  and  hold  a salaman- 
der over  for  a few  seconds,  colouring 
them  equally,  then  lay  them  on  a 
pastry  rack  or  sieve  to  get  cold. 
Arrange  them  on  a dish  covered  with 
a lace  paper,  the  points  meeting  in  the 
centre,  after  filling  with  whipped 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavoured  to 
taste,  and  coloured  green  and  pink ; 
the  colours  should  be  arranged  alter- 
nately. Sprinkle  the  edges  of  the  pink 
cream  with  chopped  pistachios,  and 
the  green  with  crystallised  rose  leaves 
or  violets.  This  is  a very  pretty  dish. 
About  half  a pint  of  cream  will  be 
enough  for  eight  comets. 

Note. — This  mode  of  ornamentation 
can  be  applied  to  pastry  of  other 
shapes  ; for  example,  some  deep  patty 
pans  may  be  thus  treated  with  pastry, 
and  filled  and  finished  o.fi  in  the  same 
way,  and  if  angelica  handles  are  put 
on,  they  become  Baskets  a la  .Valen- 
cia. Some  may  have  strips  of  pis- 
tachios or  green  fruits  instead  of 
the  chopped  pistachios,  and  shredded 
French  plums  may  be  used  for  others, 
a little  pile  of  the  crystallised  leaves 
being  put  in  the  centre. 

Cranberry  Pie.— Required : a 
pint  of  cranberries,  half  a pound  or 
more  of  sugar,  a couple  of  cloves,  and 
some  paste  of  moderate  richness. 
Cost,  variable. 

The  fruit  should  be  washed  in 
several  waters  until  quite  clean.  Pick 
it  carefully,  and  then  put  it  with  the 
sugar  to  cook  for  a time  until  half 
done.  When  cold  put  it  in  the  dish, 
and  finish  the  pie  in  the  usual  way. 
(See  Fruit  Pies,  page  845.)  The 
paste  should  be  thin,  and  may  be 
glazed  before  baking  (page  809).  It 
is  nice  cold  with  cream  or  custard. 


Cranberry  Pudding.— Should 
a thick  paste  be  used  anu  plenty  of 
time  be  given,  the  fruit  need  not  be 
cooked  in  advance ; it  always  wants 
Washing  and  picking.  Allow  sugar 
as  above.  A short  or  suet  paste  will 
serve.  (See  Fruit  Puddings,  page 
846.) 

Cream  Cornets. — Required: 
good  short  paste,  and  some  jam  and 
cream  as  below.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each. 

The  cornet  tins  should  be  slightly 
buttered  on  the  outsides,  and  the 
paste  cut  in  strips,  and  rolled  round 
from  top  to  point,  pressing  it  well  to 
the  tins,  and  joining  as  neatly  as 
possible.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
paste  for  these  be  mixed  as  stiff  as 
possible,  and  handled  but  little.  Bake 
in  a moderate  oven  to  a pale  colour, 
and  cool  on  a rack  or  sieve.  When 
quite  cold,  slip  the  comets  from  the 
tins,  and  fill  with  whipped  cream  that 
has  been  sweetened  and  flavoured  to 
taste.  Almond  or  vanilla  or  orange 
essence  may  be  used,  and  a portion  of 
the  cream  may  be  coloured  and  used 
in  . spots  on  the  white.  The  jam 
should  be  stoneless,  or  any  nice  jelly 
is  to  be  preferred ; this  should  be  put 
at  the  bottom.  Some  cut  the  paste  in 
one  piece  and  shape  it  to  the  tin  neatly, 
trimming  where  necessary. 

Another  way  is  to  use  all  white 
cream,  and  sprinkle  with  various 
coloured  sugars.  These  are  some- 
times called  Cream  Horns.  They 
should  be  dished  points  to  the  centre, 
on  a lace  paper. 

Another  way. — Before  putting  in 
the  cream,  pour  a little  good  custard 
in  the  cornets ; it  should  be  mixed 
with  enough  gelatine  to  just  set  it, 
and  should  be  almost  set  when  used. 
Then  put  the  cream  on  the  top ; leave 
it  white,  and  decorate  with  any  fresh 
fruits  of  a bright  colour.  These  are 
very  nice.  The  same  mixture  may  be 
used  for  pastry  of  other  shapes,  such 
as  shells,  little  dariole  moulds,  and 
fancy  moulds  of  all  sorts.  The  cream 
should  stand  up  high. 
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Creamed  Apple  Pie.  — (See 

Apple  Pie,  Rich.) 

Cup  Custards.  — ( See  Custard 
Pudding,  Baked,  with  Crust.) 

Curd  Cheesecakes. — Required : 
half  a pound  of  curds  (page  807),  five 
ounces  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  the  whites  of  two,  or  for  choice, 
six  yolks  only,  which  will  make  very 
good  cheese-cakes,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  the  same  of  powdered  ratafias, 
a teaspoonful  of  brandy,  the  grated 
rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  and  some 
puff  or  flaky  paste.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each  for  very  small  ones. 

The  butter  should  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  curds,  and  the  other 
ingredients  added  by  degrees,  or  it 
may  be  pounded  with  the  curds ; the 
first  mode  is,  we  think,  the  better. 
A rich  short  paste  is  sometimes  liked. 
The  patty  pans  should  be  deep,  and 
thinly  lined,  and  three-parts  filled,  and 
the  oven  should  be  sharp.  These  are 
good  hot  or  cold,  but  very  rich  while 
hot. 

Another  way. — Reduce  the  sugar  to 
three  ounces,  and  add  an  ounce  of 
currants,  and  the  same  of  candied 
peel  in  thin  shreds  to  the  mixture. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  flavourings 
favoured  by  cooks  for  these.  Mace  or 
nutmeg,  and  the  rind  of  an  orange  is 
liked  by  some ; and  brandy,  with  a 
strong  flavouring  of  almonds  by 
others.  In  the  latter  case  the  ratafias 
would  not  be  wanted ; an  ounce  of 
grated  sponge  cake  may  be  used 
instead,  or  it  may  be  omitted  when 
the  cheesecakes  are  liked  very  rich 
and  creamy,  as  it  has  the  effect  of 
making  them  a little  more  solid. 

Curd  Dumplings.— These  are  a 
Russian  dish.  Required : paste  as  for 
Russian  Meat  Pasty,  curds,  eggs, 
sugar,  and  cream.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each. 

The  curds  are'mixed  with  the  yolks 
of  some  hard-boiled  eggs  to  form  a ball, 
a little  butter  being  added ; the  precise 
quantities  are  regulated  by  the  degree 
of  richness  desired.  The  balls  should 


be  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  a 
Tangerine  orange.  The  paste  is  cut 
in  rounds,  and  the  inner  edges  moistened 
with  beaten  white  of  egg,  and  the  ball 
put  in  the  centre ; the  paste  is  to  be 
wrapped  round  very  compactly.  Boil 
in  water,  and  serve  with  sugar  and 
sour  cream.  Without  these  accom- 
paniments, the  dish  is  sometimes  served 
as  a savoury,  in  the  place  of  meat. 
Those  who  do  not  like  sour  cream  may 
feel  inclined  to  try  the  dumplings  with 
sugar  only,  or  with  sweet  cream ; and 
we  may  add  that  the  less  egg  used  in 
the  mixture,  the  more  delicate  the  dish. 

Curd  Puddings.— These arevery 
nice  and  much  liked  generally.  Re- 
quired: half  a pound  of  curds,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  two  and  a half  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  half  a glass  of  sherry 
or  brandy,  a little  spice  or  other 
flavouring,  and  three  good  tablespoon- 
fuls of  bread-crumbs.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d. 

The  bread  should  soak  in  the  wine, 
and  be  mixed  with  the  other  materials ; 
the  whites  of  eggs  should  be  whipped 
and  added  last.  Bake  in  buttered  cup- 
moulds,  not  more  than  half  filled. 
Time,  about  twenty  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  A wine  or  other  sweet 
sauce  is  an  improvement. 

Currant  Pie. — Required:  a 
medium  or  rich  flaky  or  short  paste, 
currants,  and  sugar  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.,  or  more  when  rich  paste  is 
used. 

These  pies  are  generally  eaten 
cold.  Pick  the  fruit  with  care. 
White  sugar  should  be  used.  The 
paste  may  be  glazed  before  baking,  or, 
if  a short  paste,  dusted  with  sugar 
only  when  done.  A mixture  of  black 
currants  and  black  cherries  makes  a 
very  richly  flavoured  pie.  Custard  or 
cream  may  be  served  with  a cold  one. 
For  a family  dish,  use  a plain  paste 
and  moist  sugar.  (See  Fruit  Pies, 
page  845.) 

Currant  Pudding,  from 
Fresh  Fruit. — Required:  a pound 
of  currants  (which  may  be  black  or 
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red,  or  a mixture),  some  suet  or  short 
paste,  and  sugar.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

_ The  fruit  should  be  picked  and 
rinsed  quickly  in  cold  water  to  free  it 
from  dust.  Allow  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  moist,  or  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  crushed  lump  sugar,  and  line 
the  basin  with  a thin  paste.  The  fruit 
and  sugar  should  be  well  mixed,  and 
the  basin  well  filled.  Boil  for  two 
hours  at  least  if  a suet  paste,  or  steam 
for  two  and  a half. 

A mixture  of  currants  and  raspberries 
or  currants  and  cherries  makes  a good 
pudding.  A few  ounces  of  strawberries 
added  to  a pound  of  currants  is  also  to 
be  recommended. 

Currant  Suet  Pudding.— Re- 
quired : four  ounces  of  suet,  the  same 
of  currants,  an  ounce  of  brown  sugar, 
a saltspoonful  of  spice,  a pound  of  flour, 
a teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and 
water.  Cost,  about  5d. 

The  dry  materials  should  be  mixed, 
and  the  water  added  to  make  a stiff 
mixture,  about  two  and  a half  gills ; 
this  may  be  boiled  in  a cloth  or  greased 
basin.  Allow  three  hours  if  a basin  ; 
rather  less  if  a cloth.  If  liked  bolster 
shape,  it  will  be  done  in  rather  less 
time.  This  is  known  as  “Spotted 
Dick  ” in  some  places.  For  a better 
pudding,  add  another  ounce  of  currants, 
and  two  more  of  suet,  and  put  in  an 
ounce  of  candied  peel  in  shreds.  An 
egg  improves  it.  Buttermilk  for  the 
mixture  may  be  recommended — being 
very  wholesome  for  all  sorts  of  plain 
puddings ; the  baking  powder  may 
then  be  omitted,  and  a half  teaspoonful 
of  carbonate  of  soda  added  if  liked. 

Another  way. — This  is  known  as 
“ Grocers’  Roll.”  Required  : half  a 
pound  to  three-quarters  of  suet  paste, 
four  or  six  ounces  of  currants,  and  an 
ounce  of  brown  sugar;  candied  peel 
and  a little  spice  for  a better  pudding. 
Cost,  about  6d.  The  paste  should  be 
rolled  out  in  a sheet  a foot  or  so  wide, 
and  the  other  materials  sprinkled  over, 
away  from  the  edges,  then  rolled  up 
and  finished  off  as  directed  for  the  Jam 
Roly-Poly  of  page  853. 


Note.— Raisins,  either  sultana  or 
large  ones  split,  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  currants.  When  the  fruit 
is  dry,  a morsel  of  honey  or  treacle  is 
an  improvement. 

Custard  Pudding,  Baked, 
without  Crust.— This,  if  made  as 
directed,  will  be  found  very  light  and 
delicate,  and  quite  suitable  for  invalids 
and  children.  Required  : a pint  and  a 
half  of  milk,  four  eggs,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  lump  sugar,  a bay  leaf  or  other 
flavouring  to  taste.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  milk  should  be  boiled  with  the 
sugar  and  flavouring  ; should  lemon  or 
orange  peel  be  used,  cut  it  thinly ; if 
essence,  it  must  be  added  after  the 
milk  has  cooled.  The  eggs  should  be 
beaten  in  a basin,  and  the  milk  added 
by  degrees,  the  beating  being  con- 
tinued. Then  pour  in  a greased  dish, 
or  leave  it  plain,  or  rinse  with  cold 
water ; if  the  oven  is  cool,  the  custard 
will  not  stick  or  burn.  A little  nut- 
meg may  be  grated  over,  and  the 
pudding  should  be  baked  in  an  oven 
cool  enough  for  cereal  puddings  ( see 
page  829).  Should  the  oven  be  too 
fierce,  the  dish  should  be  set  in  another, 
or  in  a tin,  with  a little  hot  water  in. 
For  richer  custards,  the  eggs  may  be 
increased,  or  cream  may  replace  some 
of  the  milk ; the  yolks  of  double  the 
number  of  eggs  will  give  a richer  dish, 
and  may  always  be  thus  made  when 
the  whites  can  be  used  up  in  other 
ways.  Fresh  peach  leaves  or  a few 
petals  of  orange  flowers  form  very 
dainty  flavouring  for  custards,  either 
baked  or  boiled. 

Custard  Pudding1,  Baked, 
with  Crust.— Required  : materials 
as  above  and  some  paste;  good  or 
medium  short  is  generally  liked.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

The  milk  for  this  may  be  put  to  the 
eggs  while  cold,  or  it  may  be  heated  as 
* above,  and  then  left  to  get  cold  before 
pouring  into  the  dish,  which  may  be 
lined  entirely  with  paste,  or  at  the 
sides  only.  Should  the  latter  mode  be 
adopted,  the  paste  should  bo  carried  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  well 
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pressed  to  the  sides.  It  must  not  he 
too  thin,  or,  owing  to  the  slowness  of 
the  baking,  would  be  dried  up  by  the 
time  the  custard  is  done.  When  lined 
with  paste,  it  is  sometimes  baked  a little 
before  the  custard  goes  in  ; but  we  do 
not  favour  the  mode.  To  prevent 
blistering,  the  bottom  should  be  pricked. 
This  pudding,  although  requiring  a 
slower  oven  than  pastry  of  other  kinds, 
mustnot  be  baked  as  slowly  as  a custard 
without  paste,  unless,  as  in  some  cases, 
the  paste  is  not  intended  to  be  eaten, 
and  is  of  a very  plain  sort ; but  this 
kind  of  custard  is  not  often  made,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  with  care,  one 
with  a paste  should  not  be  very  nice. 

Note. — Should  the  eggs  be  pale,  or  if 
it  is  desired  to  give  a richer  appearance 
to  the  custard,  a little  yellow  colouring 
may  be  used,  but  not  much,  or  the 
effect  is  offensive. 

For  small  cup  custards,  made  in 
dariole  or  cup  moulds,  either  of  the 
preparations  above  may  be  used ; or  a 
cheaper  one  made  from  an  ounce  of 
corn-flour,  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs, 
and  sugar  and  flavouring  to  taste. 
The  milk  and  corn-flour  are  to  be 
boiled  and  added  to  the  eggs,  &c.,  off 
the  fire,  well  beaten,  and  put  in  the 
paste  when  cool.  The  edges  of  the 
paste  should  be  crimped,  and  the 
bottoms  pricked,  and  a plain  or  medium 
paste,  short  or  flaky,  answers.  These 
are  nice  in  the  summer  for  serving 
with  fruit,  when  made  without  paste. 

Dampfnudeln. — This  is  the  name 
given  to  a variety  of  dumplings  pecu- 
liar to  Germany.  They  are  very 
nice.  The  following  are  amongst  the 
simplest. 

-To.  1. — Required  : fourteen  ounces 
of  fine  flour,  two  eggs,  an  ounce  of 
castor  sugar,  a gill  of  new  milk,  or 
half  cream  for  richer  ones,  a pinch  of 
salt,  two  and  a half  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  and  three -quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  German  yeast.  Cost,  about  9d. 
Ihe  yeast  should  be  mixed  with  the 
tepid  milk  and  a little  of  the  sugar, 
and  added  to  the  eggs  and  the  creamed 
butter;  the  flour  and  salt  are  to  be 


put  in  another  vessel,  and  the  contents 
of  the  first  added,  when  the  result 
should  be  a light  spongy  dough,  free 
from  stickiness.  A trifle  more  flour 
may  be  wanted.  Cover  with  a thick 
flannel,  and  leave  to  rise  until  the  bulk 
has  doubled.  The  shape  may  be  round 
or  oval.  Pieces  the  size  of  an  egg 
should  be  cut  off  and  moulded  on  a 
board  with  a little  flour.  To  cook  the 
dumplings,  take  a broad  stewpan  and 
put  in  a teaspoonful  of  sugar,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  milk  to  tho  depth 
of  an  inch,  and  when  the  mixture  boils 
put  the  dumplings  in  in  a single  layer, 
nearly  touching  each  other.  Cover, 
and  cook  in  the  oven  until  the  milk 
has  almost  dried  up,  and  the  dump- 
lings have  a nice  pale  brown  crust. 
The  cooking  should  be  slow,  or  the 
moisture  will  evaporate  before  the 
dumplings  are  cooked.  They  should 
be  put  on  a very  hot  dish  and  served 
with  sifted  sugar,  some  being  put  over, 
and  a jam,  or  other  sweet  sauce,  or 
stewed  fruit.  Break  them  apart  with 
a fork. 

Note. — For  a cheaper  dish  use  drip- 
ping. Those  who  have  not  a pan  of 
this  kind  of  sufficient  depth  may  use  a 
tin,  with  a baking  sheet  or  another  tin 
put  over,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  under  tin  is  not  burnt  at  the 
bottom,  or  the  flavour  will  not  be 
good. 

No.  2. — These  are  made  as  above, 
but  they  are  put  on  the  baking  tin 
or  in  the  stewpan  with  a little  space 
between,  and,  when  half  done,  some 
slightly  sweetened  warm  milk  is  put 
over.  They  are  not  so  crisp,  but  are 
more  easily  cooked,  and  somewhat 
resemble  an  English  steamed  dump- 
ling. 

No.  3. — Required:  three  ounces  of 
butter,  three  eggs,  with  the  whites  of 
two  omitted,  an  ounce  of  sugar,  half  a 
gill  each  of  milk  and  cream,  vanilla 
flavouring,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh 
yeast,  and  flour  to  make  a soft  dough. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  flour  should  be  added  by 
degrees  to  the  whole  of  the  other 
materials  mixed  together;  the  softer 
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it  is  tho  nicer,  but  it  should  not  stick. 
Mould  into  egg  shapes,  and  let  them 
rise  again  to  the  fullest  extent  before 
baking.  ( See  No.  1 on  page  839.) 

Damson  Pie. — Required  : fruit, 
sugar,  and  paste.  Cost,  about  Is.,  for 
a pie  of  medium  richness,  made  with 
two  pounds  of  fruit. 

The  damsons  are  to  be  picked  and 
rinsed,  and  unsound  ones  thrown  away. 
Moist  sugar  does  for  a plain  pie,  but 
crushed  lump  is  recommended  for  a 
good  one  ; the  flavour  is  better.  Cover 
as  for  apple  pie  (page  820),  and  serve 
hot  or  cold.  If  a flaky,  or  good  short 
paste,  glaze  it. 

Damson  Pudding.— See  direc- 
tions above,  and  make  as  apple  and 
other  puddings  of  the  kind.  This  is 
often  served  with  cream. 

Darioles  & la  Madeira.— Re- 
quired : pastry,  a gill  of  milk,  a table- 
spoonful of  crushed  ratafias,  the  same 
of  Madeira  cake-crumbs,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  the  whites  of  two,  a gill  of 
cream,  an  ounce  of  castor  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  Madeira,  an  ounce  of 
citron  peel  in  thin  shreds,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter.  Jam  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

Bring  all  the  materials  to  the  boil, 
except  the  wine,  eggs,  jam,  and  cream. 
When  cool,  stir  them  all  in,  the  jam 
excepted,  then  line  the  moulds  with  a 
good  short  paste,  prick  the  bottoms, 
and  three-parts  fill  them.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  cold,  turn  out 
and  dish  in  a ring,  and  put  a little 
jam  on  the  top  of  each,  alternating  the 
kinds  and  colours  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  smallest  moulds  should  bo 
used  for  these.  The  same  mixture 
may  be  used  for  cheesecakes. 

Darioles  a la  Maraschino.— 

These  are  made  as  above,  but  the 
Madeira  is  omitted,  maraschino  being 
substituted,  and  no  ratafias  are  re- 
quired ; their  place  should  be  taken 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  cake- 
crumbs.  These  are  very  dainty,  and 
only  greengage  jam  should  be  used  for 
them,  and  a spot  of  whipped  cream, 


coloured  a pale  pink,  put  in  the 
centre. 

Date  Puddings. — The  following 
recipes  are  for  puddings  made  of  the 
cheap  dates,  about  3d.  or  4d.  per 
pound.  When  better  ones  are  wanted, 
follow  the  recipes  for  Fig  Puddings. 
Required  : half  a pound  of  dates,  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
apples,  or  a little  apple  sauce,  or  a 
spoonful  of  treacle,  or  the  same  of 
chopped  raisins,  and  some  suet  or  other 
paste,  about  three-quarters  of  a pound. 
Cost,  about  5d.  or  6d. 

The  dates  should  be  scalded  and 
stoned,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients,  or  with  brown  sugar  only 
should  nothing  else  be  handy.  Spice 
may  be  added,  or  some  lemon  or 
orange  peel.  Make  into  a roly-poly, 
and  boil  for  a couple  of  hours  or  so. 
The  pudding  may  be  made  in  a basin, 
first  lining  it,  and  putting  layers  of 
fruit  and  paste  alternately. 

Another  way.— This  is  very  cheap, 
but  is  wholesome,  and  suitable  for 
children.  Required  : a quart  of  water, 
four  ounces  of  rice  or  other  cereal,  four 
to  six  ounces  of  dates,  two  ounces  of 
honey  or  treacle,  and  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  spice  if  liked.  Cost,  about  3d.  or 
4d. 

Make  the  pudding  precisely  the 
same  as  directed  for  Cereal  Puddings 
on  page  829,  using  the  water  instead 
of  milk,  and  adding  the  scalded  dates 
to  the  mixture.  A little  cocoa-nut  may 
be  put  in  this,  and  various  other  date 
puddings,  as  it  is  a great  improvement. 

Another  way. — Follow  either  of  the 
recipes  for  plain  bread  puddings,  using 
dates  instead  of  currants  or  raisins. 

Devonshire  Burn  or  Brandy 
Pudding.  — Required : some  cold 
plum  pudding,  rum  or  brandy,  and  a 
custard  as  below.  Cost,  according  lo 
size. 

This  is  good  for  tho  festive  season, 
when  plum  pudding  served  in  the 
ordinary  way  becomes  somewhat 
monotonous.  A plain  mould  should 
be  greased  and  the  cold  pudding  cut 
in  strips  and  crossed  lightly  in  opposite 
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directions  until  the  mould  is  full ; they 
should  bo  so  arranged  that  there  will 
ho  room  for  the  custard  to  run  in 
between,  and  should  he  soaked  in 
either  of  the  above  spirits.  A pint  of 
milk  to  four  eggs  will  make  a 
custard  rich  enough  for  most  people, 
hut  more  eggs,  or  cream,  may  he 
used.  Very  little  sugar  is  required. 
A pudding  made  in  a quart  mould 
should  he  steamed  for  a couple  of 
hours.  It  may  he  served  with  or  with- 
out sauce.  A dish  of  Devonshire 
cream  goes  well  with  it.  This  is  some- 
times baked. 

Diamond  Pastry.— Required : 
some  puff  paste,  almond  paste,  and 
garnish  as  under.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

The  paste  should  be  cut  in  diamonds, 
and  a centre  incision  made  with  a 
small  diamond  cutter;  or  the  latter 
may  bo  done  with  a knife.  Brush 
over  with  white  of  egg,  and  dust  with 
sugar,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven.  Then 
cool  on  a sieve,  and  cut  out  the 
centres ; lay  the  diamonds  on  thinly- 
rolled  almond  paste  cut  to  the  same 
size,  and  fill  the  middles  with  as  great 
a variety  of  preserves  as  possible. 
The  edges  of  the  diamonds  should  be 
piped  with  icing  to  contrast  in  colour 
with  the  preserve.  For  example,  lemon 
marmalade  and  green  or  pink  icing ; 
raspberry  jelly  and  white  icing ; 
apricot  jam  and  chocolate  icing ; and 
if  a number  are  required,  some  may  be 
filled  in  the  centre  with  whipped 
cream,  and  piped  with  a little  red 
currant  or  other  fruit  jelly.  A plain 
small  pipe  should  be  used  for  the 
latter.  The  effect  is  very  pretty,  and 
the  process  quite  simple.  If  no  bag  is 
at  hand,  a cone  made  of  stout  paper 
may  be  used. 

Note. — Cocoa-nut  paste  may  be  used 
instead  of  almond  paste.  ( See  Cakes 
for  both.) 

Diplomatist’s  Own  Pudding. 

— Required : jelly,  custard,  spongp 
cake,  preserved  ginger,  and  other  fruit 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  for  a 
pudding  made  in  a quart  mould. 

Take  enough  lemon  jelly,  which  has 


been  tinted  green,  to  line  the  mould, 
then  half  fill  up  very  lightly  with  sliced 
sponge  cake,  sprinkled  with  chopped 
preserved  ginger  between  the  layers. 
The  top  of  the  mould  should  be  gar- 
nished with  any  green  fruits,  and  some 
of  the  ginger.  Then  take  a pint  of 
the  rich  Moulded  Custard  given  in 
Sweets,  and  flavour  well  with  ginger 
syrup  and  pale  brandy,  with  just 
a dash  of  vanilla.  The  cake  should 
be  moistened  with  a little  of  the 
ginger  syrup.  The  custard  should 
be  strained  over  the  cake  to  fill  the 
mould  when  on  the  point  of  setting, 
and  when  the  custard  is  firm  more 
jelly  should  be  poured  over  it.  This 
should  be  put  in  a very  cold  place,  on 
ice,  if  possible,  until  it  will  turn  out. 
The  sauce  of  the  same  name  (page  121) 
should  be  poured  round.  This  is  also 
very  nice  with  an  accompaniment  of 
whipped  jelly  of  a contrasting  colour. 
{See  Jellies.) 

Dr.  Johnson's  Pudding.— 

Required  : about  a pound  of  rhubarb, 
sugar . and  bread,  and  a plain  custard. 
Cost,  about  Dd.  for  a medium-sized 
pudding. 

The  rhubarb  should  be  stewed  and 
well  sweetened.  ( See  Fruits.)  The 
bread  should  be  thinly  sliced,  and  the 
two  put  alternately  in  a deep  dish. 
The  proportions  are  a matter  of  taste : 
a pound  of  fruit  to  half  a pound  or 
three-quarters  of  bread  will  be  right 
for  a plain  dish.  The  top  layer  should 
be  fruit,  and  the  pudding  put  by  to 
cool.  The  dish  should  not  be  full ; 
room  should  be  left  for  a plain  corn- 
flour custard,  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a pint,  which  should  be 
poured  over  just  before  it  goes  to  table. 
Without  the  custard  this  is  sometimes 
called  Wakefield  Pudding. 

Duchesse  Pudding.— This  may 
be  served  hot  or  cold,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  sauce  on  page  126. 
Required : half  a pint  of  milk,  the 
same  of  cream,  an  ounce  of  fine  arrow- 
root,  six  eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  the 
rind  of  a large  orange,  four  ounces  of 
glace  oranges,  half  a glass  of  sherry, 
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two  ounces  of  muscatel  raisins,  the 
same  of  citron  peel,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  fine  sponge  cake  or  bread- 
crumbs ; if  bread,  increase  the  sugar  a 
little.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Mix  the  milk  and  arrowroot,  and 
stir  to  the  boil,  add  to  the  crumbs  and 
sugar,  and  beat  well;  leave  to  cool, 
then  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  half  of  them.  The  oranges 
should  be  cut  up  and  soaked  in  the 
sherry  for  awhile  beforehand.  Use 
half  in  the  pudding,  and  the  rest,  with 
the  peel  in  shreds,  and  the  raisins,  for 
the  garnishing  of  the  mould ; or  part 
of  the  peel  may  go  in  the  pudding. 
The  cream  should  be  beaten  a little 
before  it  is  added.  The  pudding  must 
be  most  carefully  steamed  for  an  hour 
and  a half,  then  turned  out,  and  the 
sauce  poured  round.  For  a cold 
pudding  leave  it  in  the  mould  until 
cold.  Use  only  half  the  above  weight 
of  crumbs.  The  rind  of  the  orange 
may  be  grated,  or  rasped  on  the  sugar. 

Dumplings.— The  dumpling  of 
everyday  life  may  be  described  as  a 
pudding  in  miniature.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  ingredients  that  serve  for 
a pudding  may  be  converted  into 
dumplings  by  making  the  mixture 
stiffer.  There  are  certain  advantages 
derivable  from  a dish  of  dumplings; 
one  is  that  all  sorts  may  be  steamed 
instead  of  boiled,  thus  saving  the  trouble 
of  cloths,  and  they  will  cook  to  per- 
fection in  an  ordinary  potato  steamer. 
When  cloths  are  used,  those  made  by 
knitting  or  netting  some  soft  strong 
cotton  into  the  required  shape  and  size 
are  often  preferred  to  ordinary  pudding 
cloths,  as  they  imprint  a pattern  upon 
the  dumpling  during  the  boiling,  and 
are  easily  washed,  owing  to  their  loose 
texture.  Fastidious  children  who  cannot 
be  induced  to  eat  fat,  which  perhaps 
has  been  prescribed  for  them,  may 
often  be  won  over  by  presenting  them 
with  a nicely  made  suet  dumpling  “all 
to  themselves,”  and  they  may  be  very 
easily  varied  so  as  not  to  become 
monotonous.  For  instance,  a plain 
dumpling,  made  preferably  from  the 


digestible  suet  paste  of  page  747,  may 
be  served  one  day  with  sweet  sauce, 
another  with  jam,  or  marmalade,  or 
treacle;  or  honey,  with  a squeeze  of 
lemon  or  orange  juice,  is  very  nice; 
while  with  stewed  fruit  of  any  sort  in 
season,  thero  is  no  end  to  the  variations 
that  may  be  made.  ( See  Index.) 

Dutch  Apple  Pudding.— This 
is  like  a pie  in  appearance.  Required : 
a pound  of  apples,  two  ounces  of 
currants,  the  same  of  candied  peel  in 
strips,  three  or  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  mixed  spice,  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  the  j uice,  or, 
instead  of  the  latter,  some  thin  slices 
of  lemon,  and  a moderately  rich  paste. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

The  apples  are  to  be  prepared  as  for 
a pie,  and  put  in  layers  with  the  other 
materials.  Should  the  sliced  lemons  be 
used,  they  are  to  be  put  in  the  middle 
of  the  pie.  Glaze  the  paste,  and  serve 
hot  or  cold.  Sugar  and  cream  should 
accompany  this.  Oranges  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  lemons.  Keep  this  pale  in 
the  baking. 

Emergency  Puddings.  — Re- 
quired: for  the  foundation,  three  ounces 
of  butter,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  three  and  a half  ounces  of  flour,  or 
half  may  be  rice-flour,  and  other  in- 
gredients as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

The  butter  and  sugar  are  to  be  beaten 
until  creamy,  and  the  eggs  added  one 
at  a time,  with  a beating  between  each. 
The  flour  should  be  stirred  in  with  a 
little  baking  powder  at  the  last  moment. 
A shallow  dish  or  tin  should  be  used 
for  the  baking ; the  oven  should  be 
sharp,  and  the  pudding  cooked  to  a pale 
brown.  After  turning  out,  treat  in 
either  of  the  following  ways : — Pour  a 
little  sweet  hot  sauce  over ; many  that 
can  be  quickly  prepared  are  given  in 
Sweet  Sauces.  Or  use  the  syrup  of 
any  bottled  fruit,  or  some  heated  jam, 
jelly,  or  marmalade.  The  pudding 
mixture  may  be  varied  by  the  addition 
of  currants  or  raisins,  or  shredded 
candied  peel ; but  such  ingredients  are 
only  available  for  puddings  of  this 
name,  where  they  are  kept  ready  for 
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use.  By  taking  the  mixture  on  tin 
plates  and  spreading  with  jam  while 
hot,  another  variety  is  obtained  ; and  a 
simple  corn-flour  custard,  which  may 
be  got  ready  in  a few  minutes,  may  be 
poured  over. 

Another  way. — Bake  the  pudding  in 
a tin,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  for  serving, 
then  spread  a little  cream  over,  and  dish 
prettily.  Or  spread  a good  layer  of 
stewed  fruit  over  the  top,  and  send  the 
cream  to  table. 

Another  way. — Supposing  a dish  of 
stewed  fruit  to  be  in  readiness,  the 
pudding  may  be  soaked  in  some  of  the 
syrup,  and  cut  in  triangles,  then  stuck, 
points  up,  round  the  dish.  This  is  a 
pretty  and  cheap  sweet. 

(iS^ealso  Hasty  Pudding.  The  batter 
given  for  Yorkshire  Pudding  may 
also  be  baked  in  little  cup  moulds.) 

Empress  Rice  Pudding.— 

This  is  very  nice,  and  all  sorts  of  cereals 
may  be  made  into  puddings  of  the  same 
kind.  Required  : half  a pound  of  rice 
boiled  in  milk  until  soft,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  two  or  three  eggs,  and  some 
jam,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

The  rice  should  be  cooked  in  milk 
only  without  sugar  until  the  grains  are 
swollen ; but  there  must  be  no  spare 
liquid.  ( See  Rice,  Boiled  Plainly, 
page  559.)  Take  a deep  dish,  and  grease 
it,  then  put  the  rice  in  an  inch  thick,  then 
a layer  of  jam,  then  rice,  and  so  on  until 
full — rice  forming  the  top  layer.  The 
eggs  and  butter  are  to  be  beaten  into 
the  rice  while  warm,  and  the  eggs  when 
cold.  The  pudding  may  be  flavoured 
with  spice  or  lemon  peel,  and,  for  a 
better  dish,  there  should  be  a layer  of 
short  or  flaky  paste  under  the  rice.  In 
this  case  a small  pudding  is  best,  and 
the  dish  shallow.  If  served  cold,  send 
a boiled  custard  to  table.  This  is 
Varied  by  using  marmalade  or  stoned 
and  chopped  raisins  instead  of  jam. 

Exeter  Pudding.  — Required : 
three  eggs  and  the  yolk  of  a fourth, 
two  ounces  of  fine  sago,  five  ounces  of 
bread-crumbs,  three  and  a half  ounces 
of  suet,  three  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
“alf  a gill  of  rum,  some  jam  and  sponge 


cake,  and  the  rind  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  with  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  with 
sauce,  about  2s. 

The  eggs  should  be  beaten  up  with 
the  rum  and  sugar,  and  then  added  to 
the  bread,  sago,  and  suet ; the  lemon 
rind  and  j uice  go  next,  and  the  mixture 
should  be  beaten  well.  Butter  a dish 
or  mould,  and  put  in  ratafias  to  cover 
the  bottom.  Then  put  in  some  of  the 
mixture  half  an  inch  deep,  then  sliced 
sponge  cake  spread  with  jam,  and  a 
layer  of  ratafias,  and  so  on  until  the 
mould  is  full — the  mixture  of  egg,  &e., 
forming  the  top.  The  oven  should  be 
moderate.  Time,  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  If  sent  to  table  in  the  dish,  any 
sweet  sauce  may  be  served ; but  if 
turned  out,  one  of  black  currant  jam 
or  jelly  and  rum  in  equal  parts,  heated 
together,  should  be  poured  over.  About 
half  a pint  will  be  wanted.  This  is 
greatly  improved  if  the  sago  be  soaked 
for  some  time  in  a little  water  to  cover 
it.  It  is  also  good  made  without  the 
sago — a slight  thickening  of  arrowroot 
being  added ; it  should  be  boiled  in  a 
little  water,  then  mixed  with  the 
rum. 

Fairy  Pastry. — Required  : some 
fairy  butter  made  as  below,  and  some 
tarts  or  finger  pastry,  or  cheesecakes  of 
any  desired  kind ; but  the  butter  is 
only  to  be  used  with  rich  pastry;  it 
is  not  suitable  for  plain  dishes.  The 
yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs,  three 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  the  same  of 
fresh  butter,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
ground  almonds,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  the  same  of  sherry,  or  orange 
juice  and  brandy  or  rum  may  be  used 
instead,  and,  if  liked,  a little  colouring. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

This  wants  careful  mixing,  and  in 
summer  time  it  is  better  made  over  ice. 
The  sugar  and  butter  are  to  be  creamed, 
and  the  yolks  of  eggs  put  through  a 
sieve  and  added  by  degrees  with  the 
other  ingredients ; the  colouring,  when 
used,  going  in  last.  The  mixture 
should  be  put  through  a coarse  sieve, 
and  put  lightly  on  the  pastry  in  any 
pattern  to  taste, 
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This  may  be  used  for  various  little 
cakes  of  the  shortbread  variety,  and 
for  biscuits ; by  varying  the  flavouring, 
it  becomes  a very  useful  preparation. 
A substitute  for  almonds  is  obtained  by 
using  some  sieved  ratafias,  and  a few 
drops  of  essence  of  almonds,  or  a tea- 
spoonful of  noyeau  liqueur. 

Fairy  Pudding.  — Required  : 
some  pink  maraschino  jelly,  fairy 
butter  as  given  for  Fairy  Pastry,  two 
penny  sponge  cakes,  half  a pint  of 
good  boiled  custard,  flavoured  with 
maraschino,  two  ounces  of  chopped 
almonds,  the  same  of  pistachios,  an 
ounce  of  glace  cherries,  a glass  of 
sherry,  half  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine, 
and  some  whipped  cream,  about  a gill. 
Cost,  about  3s.  3d. 

Take  a mould  of  a pint  capacity, 
and  line  thinly  with  a pink  jelly. 
Crumble  the  sponge  cakes,  and  soak 
them  in  the  wine,  then  add  them  to 
the  hot  custard,  and  stir  in  the  gela- 
tine, which  should  be  dissolved  in  a 
spoonful  of  hot  milk.  The  pistachios 
and  almonds  should  be  chopped  and 
put  in,  and  the  cherries  quartered  and 
added.  The  mould  is  to  be  filled  with 
this  when  cool  enough  not  to  melt  the 
jelly.  More  jelly  should  be  poured 
over.  When  the  pudding  is  set,  turn 
it  out  and  put  the  whipped  cream 
round  it.  Part  of  it  should  be 
coloured  a pale  green.  Then  prepare 
a little  fairy  butter,  and  use  for  the 
garnishing  of  the  top  of  the  mould, 
first  putting  a small  quantity  of 
chopped  pink  jelly  on,  as  used  for  the 
lining,  and  use  some  more  butter  on 
the  whipped  cream.  This  is  a very 
pretty  pudding,  and  the  butter  may 
be  used.  „in  the  same  manner  on 
various  other  cold  puddings.  The 
dish  is  rich,  and  must  be  served  in 
small  quantities  only.  Other  cakes 
may  be  used  instead*  of  sponge,  and 
bread,  both  white  and  brown,  for 
variety.  The  custard  should  be  made 
a little  sweeter  for  bread.  The  cost 
may  be  reduced  by  using  an  ounce 
only  of  pistachios.  {Sec  Sweets  for 
the  custard.) 


Fig  Pudding,  Rich..  — Re- 
quired: six  ounces  of  figs,  the  very 
best,  the  same  weight  of  chopped  suet, 
bread-crumbs  and  moist  sugar,  three 
eggs,  three  ounces  of  chopped  raisins, 
or  whole  sultanas,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  citron 
and  orange  peel,  the  same  of  sweet 
almonds  chopped,  with  two  or  three 
bitter  ones,  half  a gill  of  milk,  the 
same  of  wine  or  rum  (raisin  wine  or 
sherry  is  best),  or  half  wine  and  half 
rum  is  often  preferred,  a saltspoonful 
of  grated  nutmeg,  or  other  spice  to 
taste,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d. 

The  figs  are  to  be  cut  up,  then 
chopped,  and  blended  with  the  rest  of 
the  dry  ingredients  ; it  is  a good  plan 
to  turn  all  on  to  a board,  and  chop 
en  masse  before  adding  the  liquid 
materials ; these  are  to  be  all  beaten 
together,  and  after  adding  to  the  figs, 
&c.,  a thorough  beating  is  necessary  ; 
it  is  well  to  leave  the  mixture  awhile 
before  cooking.  This  may  be  steamed 
or  boiled  for  five  or  six  hours.  (Sec 
Christmas  Plum  Puddings  for  the 
methods,  and  for  the  kinds  of  sauce 
that  may  be  served.) 

Fig  Pudding,  Plain.  — Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  figs,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  the  same  of 
suet,  five  ounces  each  of  flour  and 
bread-crumbs,  a pinch  of  salt  and  i 
mixed  spice,  an  egg,  a gill  of  milk, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  treacle.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

The  figs  should  be  cut  very  small,  j 
and  mixed  with  the  dry  materials  ; the 
liquids  are  to  be  beaten  together,  and 
the  whole  beaten  up.  A little  baking 
powder  lightens  it.  Boil  for  five 
hours.  Dripping  may  be  used,  and  1 
three  to  four  horns  allowed. 

Note. — For  a plainer  dish,  follow 
recipes  under  Currant  Suet  Pudding 
(page  838),  using  figs  instead  of 
currants. 

Florador  and  Cocoa-nut 
Pudding,—  Required  : three  ounces 
of  large-grained  florador,  an  oimce  of 
butter,  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  two 
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eggs,  the  rind  of  half  an  orange,  two 
or  three  ounces  of  raisins,  a few  strips 
of  candied  orange  peel,  and  an  ounce 
of  cocoa-nut.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  cocoa-nut,  if  dried,  should  he 
put  in  the  milk  to  soak,  and  brought 
to  the  boil  with  the  florador,  and  left 
to  simmer  for  about  ten  minutes.  The 
butter  should  bo  stirred  in,  and  the 
eggs  when  cooled  a little.  A mould 
or  basin  should  be  buttered,  and  the 
raisins  and  peel  used  for  ornamenting 
the  top ; the  grated  orange  rind  is  for 
flavouring  the  mixture.  This  may  be 
boiled  for  an  hour  and  a half,  or 
steamed  for  two  hours.  As  no  sugar 
is  used  in  the  pudding,  a sweet  sauce 
of  some  land  is  essential ; or  some 
heated  jam  may  be  poured  over ; or  a 
sweet  compote  of  raisins  or  figs,  or 
other  fruit. 

Note. — Other  cereals  are  nice  thus 
prepared.  When  a fresh  cocoa-nut 
is  used,  some  of  the  milk  should  be 
put  in  place  of  the  fresh  milk. 

French  Plum  Tart.  — This  is 
a very  nice  dish.  Required : half  a 
pouud  of  good  French  plums,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  lump  sugar,  wine'  and 
water  as  below,  and  some  thinly- 
rolled  good  short  paste,  about  six 
ounces.  Cost,  when  wine  is  used, 
about  Is.  2d. 

The  fruit  should  be  rinsed,  how- 
ever good  the  quality.  Boil  the  sugar 
and  water  or  wine  together,  about  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  either,  or  it  may 
be  mixed,  and  a good  claret  or  a light 
port  may  be  used.  When  a thin 
syrup  is  formed,  put  the  stoned  fruit 
in,  and  cook  for  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary  to  soften  it,  but  no  longer ; 
if  over-cooked  the  flavour  suffers.  The 
kernels  improve  the  dish.  If  liked, 
cook  the  fruit  before  removing  the 
stones.  Take  up  the  fruit,  and  boil 
the  syrup  until  reduced  and  thick ; 
just  enough  to  coat  the  fruit  is 
wanted.  Cover  a tin  plate  or  dish 
with  part  of  the  paste,  and  put  the 
fruit  in,  then  cover  with  the  rest : 
crimp  the  edges,  and  glaze,  and  bake 
in  a quick  oven.  It  may  be  served  hot 


or  cold.  If  the  latter,  some  cream 
should  bo  handed  with  it.  [See  Prune 
Pie.)  That  recipe  can  be  followed 
for  one  of  plums,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared as  above,  but  the  syrup  should 
not  be  so  much  reduced.  Having  no 
under-crust,  the  dish  may  contain  more 
moisture. 

Fruit  Fleurs. — For  the  paste  take 
either  of  the  rich  short  ones  on  page 
743,  making  it  very  stiff.  ( See  re- 
marks on  page  792.)  Bake  and  dry 
the  case,  then  fill  with  fruit.  The 
directions  given  for  fruit  vol-au- vents 
(page  846),  apply  here,  and  the  fleur 
may  be  served  hot  or  cold.  When  a 
good  variety  of  fruit  can  be  had,  a 
dish  of  small  fleurs  of  very  inviting 
appearance  may  be  made  at  small  cost. 

Fruit  Pies. — The  term  “pie” 
is  given  in  this  work  to  those  dishes 
of  fruit  that  are  baked  in  a pic-dish 
with  a cover  of  pastry.  It  is  common 
to  meet  with  the  same  kind  of  dish 
under  the  names  of  pies  and  tarts  in 
some  cookery  books-;  for  instance,  a 
plain  dish  of  apples,  covered  with  a 
homely  paste,  will  be  dubbed  a pie ; 
while  a dish  of  apricots  or  other  fruit 
with  a richer  paste  is  called  a tart. 
The  term  used  at  one’s  own  table  is  a 
matter  of  choice,  for  cither  is  correct 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  gener- 
ally accepted,  but  to  avoid  confusion, 
and  to  distinguish  the  dishes  from 
open  tarts,  the  one  name  “ pie  ” is 
here  adopted.  Under  the  recipes  for 
the  various  sorts  we  give  the  necessary 
directions  for  preparation ; the  few 
rules  here  arc  of  universal  application. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  bo  done  by  the  time  the 
crust  is,  and  therefore  needs  no  pre- 
vious cooking ; but  sometimes  this  is 
necessary,  owing  to  various  causes. 
Apples,  for  instance,  if  of  a tough 
sort  will  not  be  pulpy  after  long 
cooking,  though  those  of  a juicy  kind 
may  be  done  long  before  the  paste. 
Really  juicy  fruit  needs  little  or  no 
water  added,  but  when  dry,  some 
should  be  put  in  the  dish.  Fruit 
sinks,  therefore  the  dish  should  be 
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■well  filled,  and  the  fruit  made  high  in 
the  centre.  The  addition  of  sugar  is 
said  by  many  to  be  better  deferred 
until  the  pie  is  done,  as  they  argue 
that  the  fruit  cooks  better  when 
unsweetened.  Our  own  opinion  is 
that  some  sugar  should  be  put  in  at 
first,  or  more  than  the  average  quan- 
tity will  be  wanted  at  the  end,  but  we 
do  not  advise  the  addition  of  sufficient 
to  thoroughly  sweeten  the  fruit ; for 
one  thing  it  is  more  liable  to  boil  over 
in  the  oven.  For  delicate  pies  castor 
sugar  should  be  used,  but  for  plain 
ones  moist  sugar  answers.  A small 
deep  cup  should  be  put  in  the  dish 
upside  down,  or  a funnel  of  earthen- 
ware, to  be  bought  for  a few  pence 
at  most  crockery  shops,  is  still  better. 
When  the  dish  known  as  “ the  cook’s 
comfort  ” is  used,  such  devices  for  the 
retention  of  the  fruit  juice  are  not 
necessary,  as  owing  to  the  construction 
of  the  rim  of  the  dish,  the  juice  can- 
not boil  out.  These  dishes  are  recom- 
mended to  all,  as  they  save  the  fruit, 
and  prevent  a good  deal  of  mess  in 
the  oven.  To  tell  when  a pie  is  done 
is  simple ; should  the  point  of  a knife 
come  clean  from  the  paste,  and  the 
fruit  be  in  a soft  pulpy  condition, 
remove  it  from  the  oven.  We  have 
heard  it  asserted  that  the  boiling  out 
of  the  juice  is  a sign  of  sufficient 
cooking,  but  a moment’s  reflection  will 
prove  that,  supposing  the  oven  to  he 
very  fierce,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
fruit  to  reach  boiling  point  before  the 
paste  was  cooked.  (See  remarks  on 
pastry  baking  on  page  742.)  For  the 
glazing  of  the  pastry,  see  page  809. 

Fruit  Puddings.— The  homely 
pudding  of  apples  or  currants,  &c., 
is  one  of  the  plainest,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable,  as  well  as  the 
most  wholesome.  These  may  be 
steamed  or  boiled;  if  the  latter  see  that 
the  basin  has  a good  substantial  rim. 
The  paste  may  he  short,  such  as  No.  2 
or  3,  or  a suet  paste  may  be  used ; in 
the  latter  case  less  time  is  required 
than  for  meat  puddings,  because  the 
paste  will  be  thinner,  except  for  the 


plainest  dishes,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
done  by  the  time  the  crust  is ; for  ex- 
ample, a pudding  made  with  a pound 
of  beef-steak  would  want  longer  than 
one  made  from  a pint  of  red  or  black 
currants  or  other  small  fruit.  When  pud- 
dings are  made  from  tinned  or  bottled 
fruit  that  is  already  fully  cooked,  the 
paste  should  be  thinner  than  for  other 
puddings  from  raw  fruit.  The  latter 
should  be  sweetened  (about  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of 
fruit  may  be  regarded  as  the  average). 
It  is  a mistake  to  use  too  much  sugar 
at  starting  ; and  when  the  fruit  is  ripo 
and  of  a j uicy  sort  no  water  is  needed, 
otherwise  a little  is  an  improvement. 
For  the  treatment  of  pudding-cloths 
see  page  813  under  Boiling. 

Fruit  Vol-au-Vents.  — These 
are  very  delicious,  but  some  care  is 
required  to  ensure  success,  and  the 
lightest  of  puff  pastry  is  wanted.  The 
directions  for  the  cases,  either  small  or 
large,  are  to  be  found  on  page  800 ; and 
in  the  chapter  on  Fruits  recipes  are 
given  for  all  sorts  of  compotes  with 
which  the  cases  may  be  filled.  The 
thing  to  remember  is  to  have  a well- 
cooked  compote  of  nice  colour,  and  to 
see  that  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  re- 
duced so  as  to  cling  to  the  fruit  and 
not  soak  into  the  pastry.  A morsel  of 
sheet  gelatine  may  be  added.  These 
may  be  served  hot  or  cold ; in  the  latter 
form  they  are  very  delicious.  The 
fruit  should  be  as  cold  as  possible ; an 
iced  compote  is  very  superior  to  a 
plain  one,  though  by  setting  the  dish 
in  a bowl  of  salt  and  water  in  the 
cellar  for  a few  hours,  a great  im- 
provement may  be  effected  where  no 
ice  is  at  hand.  The  cases  can  be  filled 
entirely  with  the  fruit,  and  some  cus- 
tard or  cream  handed  with  the  dish,  or 
the  fruit  and  cream  may  be  put  in  the 
cases  in  alternate  layers  as  preferred. 
This  class  of  vol-au-vent  is  often  orna- 
mented on  the  top  edge  of  the  pastry ; 
for  this  purpose  a meringue  may  bo 
used,  or  some  whipped  cream  coloured 
to  taste,  or  a few  slices  of  fruit, _ or 
small  whole  fruit  of  g.  contrasting 
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colour  to  that  used  for  interior  is  suit- 
able. The  pastry  should  be  nicely 
glazed.  {See  page  809.) 

Raw  fruit  is  sometimes  used  for  cold 
vol-au-vents ; raspberries  or  straw- 
berries are  very  delicious.  It  should 
be  carefully  picked,  and  sprinkled 
with  fine  sugar,  and,  if  liked,  with  wine 
or  brandy  or  a little  liqueur  in  addition, 
and  the  cases  filled  at  the  moment  of 
serving.  Cream  and  sugar  should  be 
handed  with  these.  The  lids  may  be 
put  on  or  not ; for  the  more  elaborate 
varieties  they  are  often  omitted  and  a 
garnish  of  some  sort  used  instead. 
This  may  be  cream,  or  various  fruits 
arranged  in  a pattern  with  due  regard 
to  colour ; or  an  edging  of  clear  jelly, 
chopped  or  in  little  blocks,  with  a 
centre  pile  of  white  ci'eam,  with  hore 
and  there  some  bright  fruit,  always 
looks  well.  Sometimes  a border  of 
pastry  is  used,  and  the  centre  filled  up 
with  jelly  and  fruit  or  cream  and  fruit. 
There  is  endless  scope  for  variety  so 
far  as  the  finishing  touches  are  con- 
cerned, and,  well  made,  these  dishes 
are  often  better  liked  than  much  more 
costly  sweets. 

German  Pudding.— This  is  the 
pudding  that  is  associated  with  the 
German  sauce  of  page  121.  Required  : 
a lemon,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
milk,  half  a pound  of  bread,  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  the  same  of  butter, 
four  eggs,  and  some  preserves  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Reduce  the  bread  to  crumbs.  Peel 
the  lemon  thinly  and  cut  the  peel 
in  strips.  Infuse  it  in  the  milk  for  a 
time,  then  bring  the  milk  to  the  boil. 
Remove  the  peel  and  pour  the  milk  over 
the  bread-crumbs,  sugar,  and  butter. 
When  cold  add  the  eggs  and  beat 
thoroughly  for  some  minutes.  Then 
butter  a basin  and  put  in  a layer  of  the 
mixture,  then  jam  or  marmalade,  and 
so  on  until  the  basin  is  full,  having 
as  many  sorts  of  jam  and  marmalade 
as  convenient,  all  of  which  should 
be  stoneless.  The  top  layer  should  be 
bread,  &c.  This  is  best  steamed,  and 
Will  want  from  an  hour  and  a half  to 


two  hours  according  to  depth  of  mould. 
The  preserves  used  should  he  of  a stiff 
kind,  and  care  is  required  in  turning 
the  pudding  out. 

Another  way. — This  is  a baked  pud- 
ding. Required  : a pint  of  milk,  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
an  ounce  each  of  flour  and  potato  flour, 
four  ounces  of  butter,  and  four  eggs, 
with  flavouring  to  taste.  Cost,  about 
Is.  Infuse  the  lemon  peel  in  the  milk, 
bring  to  the  boil,  then  add  the  flours, 
first  blended  with  a little  cold  milk, 
and  the  'butter  and  sugar.  When  cool 
the  yolks  of  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
two  should  be  added,  and  the  other 
whites  at  the  last,  after  beating  them 
stiffly.  Bake  in  a buttered  dish,  leav- 
ing room  for  rising.  Time,  about  an 
hour  and  a quarter.  Serve  with  sauce 
as  above. 

Ginger  Pudding.— This  is  a 
good  pudding  for  cold  weather.  Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  flour 
and  the  same  of  white,  six  ounces  of 
dripping,  a tablespoonful  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  the  same  of  treacle,  a 
teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger,  the  same 
of  baking  powder,  a good  pinch  of  salt, 
a few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  a 
gill  and  a half  of  milk  and  water 
mixed,  or  skim  milk  or  buttermilk. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Blend  the  dry  ingredients,  add  the 
liquid,  and  boil  for  three  hours.  Serve 
the  pudding  with  a sweet  sauce  or 
some  hot  treacle. 

. Another  way. — This  is  called  “ dry 
ginger  pudding.”  Required : half  a 
pound  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  chopped 
suet  or  dripping,  the  same  of  brown 
sugar,  and  a teaspoonful  of  ginger 
and  baking  powder.  Cost,  about  5d. 
These  should  be  most  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  put  in  the  dry  state  in  a 
greased  basin,  which  must  be  filled, 
then  boiled  from  three  to  four  hours. 
The  moisture  from  the  fat  and  sugar 
will  suffice.  Serve  as  above. 

A variation  of  this  is  made  by  add- 
ing a grated  apple  and  an  egg,  with 
the  juice  of  a lejnon  and  a pinch  of 
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grated  nutmeg.  This  is  called  “ apple 
ginger  pudding.” 

Ginger  Pudding,  Rich.— Re- 
quired : bread  and  butter,  candied  peel 
and  crystallised  ginger,  eggs,  milk, 
and  currants.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  made  like  bread  and  butter 
pudding,  the  ginger  and  peel  being 
added  to  the  ordinary  materials  used, 
or  if  liked  the  currants  may  be 
omitted. 

Another  way. — This  is  a steamed 
pudding.  Required  : three  ounces 
each  of  flour  and  sugar,  two  and  a 
half  ounces  of  butter,  half  a pint  of 
milk  and  cream  mixed,  three  eggs,  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  ginger  as  above.  Cost, 
about  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

Put  the  milk  and  cream  with  the 
butter  and  sugar,  and  stir  to  the  boil, 
then  add  the  sieved  flour ; go  on 
stirring  for  a minute,  take  the  pan 
from  the  fire  and  add  the  eggs  singly, 
after  tho  mixture  has  cooled.  The 
ginger  should  be  drained  from  the 
syrup  and  cut  up.  Add  it  with  the 
lemon.  Steam  in  a buttered  mould  for 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Serve 
with  a sauce  of  the  same  name  or  any 
other  prefered,  For  a better  pudding, 
add  a little  brandy,  and  for  a plainer 
one  use  all  milk.  By  using  half  a pint 
of  bread-crumbs  in  place  of  the  flour 
a lighter  pudding  is  produced.  The 
sugar  may  also  be  reduced  by  an  ounce. 
The  crumbs  should  be  stirred  in  while 
the  milk  is  hot. 

Ginger  Rice  Pudding.— Re-  • 

quired  : three  ounces  of  ground  rice,  a 
pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  ground  ginger,  a table- 
spoonful of  crystallised  ginger  cut 
small,  and  the  same  measure  of  the 
syrup,  and  two  ounces  each  of  sugar 
and  butter.  Cost,  about  9d.  or  lOd. 

( See  Ground  Rice  Pudding.)  Pre- 
pare the  rice,  milk,  &c.,  as  directed, 
and  stir  the  ginger  in  last  with  the 
eggs.  This  may  bo  baked  with  or 
without  a paste  border,  and  is  nice  hot 
or  cold.  The  mixture  makes  good 
cheesecakes. 


Gooseberry  Pie.  — Required ! 
fruit  and  sugar  as  for  the  pudding 
(boiled)  below,  and  some  short  or  flaky 
paste.  (See  Currant  Pie.) 

Gooseberry  Pudding,  Baked. 

— Required : a pint  of  gooseberries, 
prepared  as  for  Gooseberry  Fool,  two 
eggs,  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  and 
some  short  or  flaky  paste.  Cost,  about 
9d.  to  Is. 

The  gooseberries  are  to  be  well 
sweetened,  and  mixed  with  the  bread 
while  warm ; the  eggs  should  be  beaten 
in  when  the  mixture  is  cold  ; an  ounce 
of  butter  is  an  improvement.  The 
edge  of  a shallow  dish  should  be  lined 
with  the  paste,  and  the  mixture  poured 
in  to  nearly  fill  it ; bake,  and  serve 
hot  or  cold.  In  the  latter  form  a 
cream  or  custard  improves  it. 

This  may  be  enriched  by  adding  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy,  and  the  yolks 
only  of  four  eggs ; the  whites  of  two 
and  a couple  of  ounces  of  sugar  may 
be  used  for  a meringue  for  the  top. 
(See  Meringued  Tarts,  page  860.) 

Gooseberry  Pudding,  Boiled. 

— Required  : three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  paste,  either  short  or  suet,  a pint 
of  gooseberries,  and  sugar  as  below. 
Cost,  about  8d, 

The  above  proportions  of  paste  and 
fruit  are  for  a good  pudding  ; for  a 
plainer  ono  use  a thicker  paste.  If 
green  gooseberries  are  used  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  should  be 
allowed.  Six  ounces  of  castor  sugar 
will  not  be  too  much.  The  ripe  red 
or  yellow  fruit  will  make  an  excellent 
pudding  of  rich  flavour.  Top  and  tail 
the  fruit,  and  rinse  it  quickly  in  cold 
water.  Follow  the  directions  for 
Fruit  Puddings  (page  846).  Time, 
about  two  hours  if  suet  paste,  longer  if 
thick.  A jug  of  cream  is  a favourito 
addition  to  this  pudding. 

Ground  Rice  Cheesecakes. — 

The  recipes  are  given  for  ground  rice 
because  it  is  more  generally  obtainable 
than  rice  flour,  but  the  latter  is  superior, 
and  may  be  used  in  tho  same  way. 
(See  remarks  on  page  567.)  Required: 
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two  and  a half  ounces  of  ground  rice, 
a pint  of  milk,  or  a mixture  of  milk 
and  cream,  the  rind  of  a small  lemon, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  the  same  or  more 
of  sugar,  three  eggs,  and  some  currants 
and  candied  peel,  about  two  ounces  of 
each.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  if  made 
with  milk. 

The  paste  used  should  he  a medium 
short ; line  some  patty  pans  thinly 
with  it,  and  prick  the  bottoms.  Mix 
the  rice  with  a little  of  the  cold  milk ; 
then  boil  the  rest  of  the  milk,  add  the 
butter  and  sugar,  and  boil  all  for  ten 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  When 
cold,  add  the  eggs  and  grated  lemon 
peel,  and  the  candied  peel  in  strips, 
with  half  the  currants.  When  the 
mixture  is  in  the  pastiy — leave  a little 
room  for  rising — the  rest  of  the  cur- 
rants should  be  distributed  over  the 
tops,  and  a morsel  of  grated  nutmeg, 
or  cinnamon  or  mixed  spice  put  over, 
or  some  more  grated  peel  may  he  put 
in.  The  lemon  juice  may  he  added, 
and  a little  of  the  milk  left  out.  When 
time  is  pressing,  the  rice  and  milk  will 
do  with  only  a few  minutes’  boiling, 
then  three  ounces  to  the  pint  should  he 
allowed.  The  cheesecakes  are  nicer  if 
the  yolks  of  eggs  only  are  used;  four 
will  be  sufficient,  or  for  plainer  ones 
two  if  more  rice  he  used.  Orange 
rind  may  he  used  as  a flavourer, 
and  for  richer  pastry  a little  wine  or 
brandy  should  ho  put  in.  Almond  is 
by  some  preferred  to  any  other,  and 
currants  are  a matter  of  taste.  (See 
Gingek  Rice  Pudding.) 

Ground  Rice  Pudding.  —These 
puddings  are  also  called  Folkestone 
or  Kentish  Pudding  Pies.  Required: 
for  a plain  pudding,  a mixture  as 
above,  but  made  with  an  extra  ounce 
of  rice,  as,  owing  to  the  greater  depth, 
it  must  be  stiffer.  Some  medium  short 
paste  is  also  required.  Cost  of  a 
moderate-sized  pudding,  about  Is.  3d. 

A pie-dish  of  medium  depth  should 
be  lined  at  the  sides  with  the  paste, 
and  tho  mixture  poured  in  when  cold. 
A little  nutmeg  should  be  grated  over, 
and  the  pudding  baked  in  a moderate 


oven.  This  may  also  he  made  without 
paste,  and  the  cun-ants  may  he  omitted. 
If  baked  in  a shallow  dish  it  may  he 
lined  entirely  with  paste  if  preferred. 

Ground  Rice  Pudding,  Rich. 

— Required : some  flaky  paste,  two 
ounces  of  rice-flour,  four  eggs,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar, 
half  a glass  of  brand y,  two  ounces  of 
candied  peel,  three  gills  of  milk  and 
one  of  cream,  and  the  grated  rind  of 
an  orange.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  milk  and  rice  should  he  boiled 
together  for  ten  minutes,  and  mixed 
with  the  sugar  and  butter  ; the  cut-up 
peel  and  grated  rind  should  be  added 
when  cold,  together  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs  and  the  whites  of  two  ; the  cream 
should  he  mixed  in  with  the  brandy, 
or  rum  may  be  used,  and  the  pudding 
baked  in  a shallow  dish  lined  with  tho 
paste.  For  a deep  dish  another  half- 
ounce of  rice  should  be  allowed,  and 
in  warm  weather  two  and  a half  ounces 
may  be  used  for  a shallow  dish. 

The  juice  of  half  an  orange  may  be 
added  and  the  milk  reduced. 

Guava  Pudding.— Required : a 
tin  of  guavas  and  some  rice,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.,  including 
adjuncts. 

The  guavas  are  not  unlike  apricots 
in  appearance,  but  their  taste  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  fig.  The  tin 
should  be  put  in  boiling  water,  and 
kept  simmering  for  twenty  minutes 
before  it  is  opened.  Tho  guavas  are 
.then  to  he  laid  in  a deep  dish,  and  two 
to  four  ounces  of  rice  that  has  been 
boiled  in  milk  until  done  (page  559) 
should  be  spread  on  the  top.  Sugar 
and  cream  should  accompany  the  dish. 

Another  way. — Open  the  tin  with- 
out any  preliminary  heating,  and  uso 
the  fruit  as  any  other,  for  boiled 
puddings  with  suet  and  other  pastes. 

Another  way. — Use  a short  paste 
and  line  a basin,  then  fill  with  the 
fruit,  and  cover ; bake  and  serve  with 
the  surplus  juice  and  custard,  or  cream 
and  sugar.  This  is  nice  cold. 

Note. — Tinned  guavas  are  also  good 
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for  pies.  They  may  be  obtained  of 
dealers  in  Indian  produce. 

Half-pound  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : half  a pound  each  of  suet, 
bread  - crumbs,  flour,  currants,  and 
raisins,  and  half  a pound  mixed  of 
treacle  and  milk — that  is,  rather  less 
than  a gill  of  milk  ; brown  sugar  may 
replace  the  treacle.  The  materials 
should  be  mixed  and  boiled  for  four 
to  five  horns  in  a greased  basin.  Cost, 
about  Is.  Id. 

Another  way. — Omit  the  suet,  and 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  dripping 
and  the  same  of  beef  marrow.  A por- 
tion of  the  raisins  and  currants  may 
be  replaced  by  candied  peel,  so  that  the 
total  weight  is  the  same. 

Another  way. — Use  four  ounces  of 
mashed  potatoes  and  the  same  of 
boiled  carrots,  and  reduce  the  flour 
and  bread  in  proportion.  This  makes 
a good  pudding ; a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  improves  all  the 
varieties.  This  goes  by  the  name  of 
Half-pay  Pudding  in  some  parts. 

Harlequin  Pudding,  Cold.— 

Required:  jelly  as  below  to  line  the 
mould,  fruit  to  garnish  it,  and  a 
custard  made  of  half  a pint  of  milk, 
the  same  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
glass  of  any  wine  or  spirit  or  liqueur 
that  may  be  preferred.  An  ounce  of 
sheet  gelatine  will  be  wanted  to  set 
the  custard  should  the  weather  be  hot ; 
half  an  ounce  will  do  in  cold  weather. 
Cost,  about  3s. 

Take  a mould,  as  shown,  Fig.  135, 
holding  a quart  or  rather  more,  and 
line  the  sides  with  two  sorts  of  jelly, 
so  that  the  colours  alternate.  Sup- 
posing these  to  be  pink  and  green, 
arrange  some  green  fruits  in  any  fancy 
devices  on  the  pink,  and  some  pink  on 
the  green.  The  mould  should  not  be 
covered,  as  the  custard  mixture  is  to 
show  through.  Set  the  garnish  with 
more  jelly.  Make  a custard  of  the 
above  materials,  as  directed  for 
moulded  custards  in  Sweets,  and  pour 
it  in  the  mould  when  quite  cool. 
This  may  be  coated  over  with  more 


jelly  or  not,  as  preferred.  Turn  out 
and  garnish  with  green  leaves,  or 
fruit,  or  jelly,  or  leave  it  plain.  The 
mould  shown  is  a very  useful  one 
for  puddings  of  this  class,  as  it  affords 
endless  scope  for  variety  in  decoration. 
Three  kinds  of  fruit  and  the  same  of 
jelly  may  be  used  when  sweets  are 


Fio.  135. — Hexagon  Mould. 


being  made  on  a large  scale  and  there 
are  plenty  of  materials  at  hand.  The 
sides  of  the  mould  may  also  be  coated 
with  jelly  and  cream  alternately,  and 
this  reduces  the  cost  of  the  fruit. 
For  a cheaper  pudding  of  the  above 
kind,  the  custard  may  be  made  rather 
plainer. 

Harlequin  Pudding,  Hot.— 

Required : five  ounces  of  butter,  the 
same  of  sugar,  two  and  a half  ounces 
of  fine  rice-flour  or  potato-flour,  and 
the  same  of  Vienna  flour,  four  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  grated  cocoa-nut,  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  two  of 
brandy,  one  of  rose  water,  and  a few 
ounces  of  stoned  muscatel  raisins  and 
some  candied  peel  in  fancy  devices. 
Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Take  a mould,  as  shown  above, 
and  butter  it  well ; then  sprinkle  with 
flour  lightly.  Arrange  the  raisins  in 
halves  and  the  peel  alternately  in  the 
divisions,  thus : first  raisins,  then 

orange  peel;  then  raisins  and  citron 
peel ; next  raisins  and  lemon  peel. 
There  will  then  be  three  stripes  of 
raisins  and  three  of  peel  when  turned 
out.  The  mixture  is  made  by  beating 
the  butter  and  sugar  together  and 
adding  tho  yolks  and  flour  alternately; 
the  whites  and  the  rest  of  the  ingre- 
dients go  in  last ; the  whites  cannot 
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be  too  stiff.  The  decoration  should 
cover  the  mould.  The  pudding  should 
ho  slowly  steamed  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  mould  may  he  had  in  copper, 
hut  a hlock-tin  one,  made  to  order, 
will  serve  the  purpose. 

Hasty  Pudding.— This  is  a con- 
venient and  cheap  dish,  hut  requires 
care,  or  it  becomes  lumpy  and  objec- 
tionable. Required : milk,  salt,  dry 
sifted  flour,  and  butter  and  sugar,  or 
other  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost,  ac- 
cording to  quantity  made,  very  little. 

The  milk  should  be  brought  to  the 
boil,  with  the  salt,  and  when  it  is 
just  boiling  up,  the  flour  sprinkled  in 
from  the  left  hand,  stirring  with  the 
right.  A fork  is  best  to  use,  and  the 
whole  should  form  a smooth  mass 
resembling  batter.  About  half  a 
pound  of  flour  to  a quart  of  milk  is 
the  average,  but  many  would  use  that 
much  for  a pint  and  a half.  Go  on 
boiling  for  a few  minutes  ; ten  minutes 
improves  it.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  if  the  milk  is  not  boiling 
when  the  flour  is  put  in,  no  amount 
of  cooking  will  prevent  its  tasting 
“ pasty.”  Turn  out  on  a hot  dish 
with  the  butter  on,  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar,  or  jam,  or  treacle,  or  a plain 
sweet  sauce  may  be  served  with  it. 
A little  clotted  cream  is  a good  ac- 
companiment. For  a better  dish,  an 
egg  should  bo  allowed  for  every  half- 
pint,., of  milk  used ; it  should  be  added 
after  the  cooking  is  finished,  and  the 
pudding  well  beaten  for  a few  minutes 
below  boiling-point.  An  ounce  of 
butter  to  a pint  of  milk  will  further 
enrich  the  dish.  For  nursery  meals, 
part  of  the  flour  may  be  brown  with 
advantage ; finely  ground  is  best. 
Hasty  pudding  is  often  considered  to 
be  done  as  soon  as  it  boils  up,  but  is 
then  very  inferior  to  the  above. 

Another  way . — Baked. — Boil  a couple 
of  ounces  of  flour  and  a pint  of  milk 
for  a minute;  then  beat  in  an  egg, 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a little 
flavouring.  Bake  in  a pie-dish  with 
a spoonful  of  jam  at  the  bottom.  The 
oven  should  be  sharp,  and  the  pudding 


well  browned.  Marmalade  may  be 
used  instead  of  jam,  or  sugar  can  be 
served  with  it.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Hydropathic  Pudding.— This 
has  many  names.  It  is  very  nice  when 
properly  prepared,  and  the  pudding 
served  very  cold.  Required:  fruit, 
sugar,  and  bread.  Cost,  variable ; 
generally  moderate. 

The  nicest  fruits  for  this  are  rasp- 
berries or  currants,  or  a mixture,  or 
strawberries,  with  or  without  a few 
red  or  black  currants ; plums  are 
sometimes  used.  Take  a plain  mould, 
and  cut  a piece  of  bread  to  fit  the 
bottom ; then  put  fingers  of  bread 
round ; the  sides  should  be  bevelled  a 
little  so  that  they  overlap  and  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  fruit.  The  latter  is 
stewed  with  enough  sugar,  and  poured 
in,  and  a cover  of  bread  put  on.  A 
plate  with  weights  on  is  put  on  the 
top,  and  the  pudding  put  in  a cold 
place  to  set. 

Another  way  is  to  line  the  mould, 
and  then  fill  up  with  layers  of  bread 
and  fruit ; and  if  the  bread  is  cut  very 
thinly,  this  will  bo  generally  liked 
better  than  the  first  mode,  as  there  is 
less  fruit,  and  it  suits  the  majority 
better.  For  a plainer  dish  a basin  may 
be  used,  and  slices  of  bread  put  to  line 
it  entirely  ; then  either  of  the  modes 
can  be  followed.  These  should  be 
turned  out  with  care,  and  may  be 
served  plain,  or  with  a simply  made 
custard.  They  are  useful  for  those 
who  cannot  take  pastry  or  rich  pud- 
dings, and  for  children. 

Hominy  Puddings.— Sec  re- 

marks under  Hominy,  in  Cereals,  for 
the  preparation,  and  page  829,  under 
Cereal  Puddinos,  for  "the  mode  of 
making  a plain  one  of  this  kind. 
Shoiild  a rich  hominy  pudding  be 
required,  follow  the  recipes  given 
under  Semolina  and  Vermicelli 
Puddings  in  this  chapter.  We  recom- 
mend honey  as  a sweetener,  as  it  gives 
softness  to  the  pudding.  Water  in- 
stead of  milk,  with  a little  honey  and 
a few  raisins  or  cut-up  figs,  makes  a 
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pudding  not  to  be  despised  for  nursery 
dinners. 

A simple  boiled  hominy  pudding  is 
made  by  tying  up  the  hominy  in  a 
cloth,  and  boiling  it  in  the  same  way 
as  rice,  and  when  done  adding  a little 
butter  and  sugar ; these  should  be  put 
in  the  middle,  and  the  hominy  turned 
on  a hot  dish  ; the  ingredients  named 
will  melt  and  form  the  sauce.  Another 
way  is  to  pour  some  hot  stewed  fruit 
over  it. 

Imperial  Pudding.— Required : 
some  rich  suet  paste,  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  French 
plums,  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
honey,  the  same  of  apricot  jam,  and  a 
little  lemon  or  orange  juice.  Cost, 
about  Is.  9d. 

A basin  should  be  lined  thinly  with 
the  paste,  as  for  a fruit  pudding  of 
the  ordinary  sort.  Fill  up  with  layers 
of  paste,  which  must  be  thin,  or  the 
pudding  will  be  “doughy,”  and  the 
stoned  fruit,  spreading  each  layer  with 
a little  honey  and  jam  first.  The 
paste  for  the  top  should  be  thicker, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  a pound 
will  be  wanted.  A pound  may  be 
used  for  a plainer  pudding.  The 
lemon  should  be  squeezed  over  each 
layer.  Steam  for  three  hours.  This 
is  a very  nice  pudding  if  well  done. 
It  is  much  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a couple  of  ounces  of  chopped 
almonds  and  a few  drops  of  essence. 
Serve  with  the  sauce  of  the  same 
name  (page  121).  Another  way  of 
making  is  to  use  a few  ounces  of 
chopped  raisins  with  the  plums,  and 
to  soak  the  whole  in  a glass  of  sherry, 
then  less  honey  and  jam  will  be 
wanted. 

Indian  Meal  Pudding.  — 

These  puddings  may  be  made  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  they  are  cheap 
and  very  nourishing.  (See  Maize  on 
page  552.)  Required : a pint  of  milk, 
two  ounces  of  sweet  dripping  or  butter, 
half  a pint  of  yellow  meal,  half  a pint 
of  treacle,  a little  spice,  and  an  egg. 
Cost,  from  7d.  to  8d. 

The  milk  should  be  brought  to  tho 


boil,  and  tho  meal  stirred  in  and  boiled 
for  a few  minutes ; the  butter  goes  next, 
and  the  eggs  and  treacle  when  tho 
mixture  is  cool.  Bake  in  a greased  pie- 
dish  for  an  hour  and  a half  or  so. 

Another  ivay, — Required:  a quart  of 
milk,  a pint  of  meal,  four  ounces  of 
chopped  raisins,  the  same  of  brown 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  sago  or  tapioca, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  ’of  water. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

The  meal  and  milk  are  to  bo  boiled 
as  above,  and  the  sugar,  &c.,  added ; 
the  sago  and  water  are  to  be  put 
together  an  hour  beforehand,  that  the 
sago  may  soften.  This  addition  is  an 
improvement.  Bake  as  above.  When 
a very  cheap  dish  is  wanted,  use  water 
or  skimmed  milk,  and  reduce  the  fruit 
and  sugar. 

Indian  Meal  Fruit  Pudding. 

— This  is  very  nourishing,  and  may 
be  given  to  children  as  a birthday  or 
Christmas  pudding.  Required : four 
ounces  each  of  yellow  meal  and  brown 
bread-crumbs,  six  ounces  of  raisins, 
three  ounces  of  currants,  the  same  of 
flour,  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  a 
good-sized  apple,  grated  or  chopped, 
an  ounce  of  chopped  candied  peel,  the 
rind  and  juice  of  an  orange,  spice  to 
taste,  and  one  egg  with  enough  liquid 
to  make  a stiff  batter ; milk,  or  water, 
or  buttermilk  may  be  used.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Use  about  half  a pint  of  liquid  if 
for  a basin,  but  not  more  than  half  as 
much  for  a pudding  in  a cloth.  Allow 
five  or  six  hours  to  boil,  and  serve 
with  a simple  sweet  sauce  or  some 
warm  treacle  or  honey. 

Irresistible  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : a pint  and  a quarter  of  milk, 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  two 
ounces  of  French  sago,  the  same  of 
vermicelli,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  some  raspberry  jelly  or  jam, 
the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  a dust 
of  nutmeg.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

This  may  be  served  hot  or  cold,  and 
in  either  form  is  excellent.  The  milk 
and  cereals  are  to  be  brought  very 
gently  to  tho  boil,  care  being  taken 
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that  they  do  not  burn.  The  butter 
and  sugar  and  the  grated  lemon  rind 
are  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture  just 
simmered  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  yolks  of  eggs  and  part  of  the 
cream  are  to  be  beaten  in  when  cool. 
Bake  in  a buttered  dish  very  gently 
for  an  hour.  Then  spread  the  top 
with  the  preserve,  and  moisten  with 
the  rest  of  the  cream,  which  should  be 
warm  if  the  pudding  is  to  be  served 
hot.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  are  to  be 
beaten  to  a froth,  and  mixed  with  half 
an  ounce  more  sugar,  and  put  on 
roughly,  and  the  pudding  returned  to 
the  oven  to  brown.  The  top  should 
be  dusted  with  vanilla  sugar,  and 
cream  or  custard  served  with  it  if  for 
a cold  dish.  Or  it  may  be  left  until 
cold,  and  turned  out  before  the  jam, 
cream,  and  meringue  mixture  are  put 
on.  While  hot,  it  may  be  served 
plain,  or  with  any  nice  sweet  sauce. 
A compote  of  raspberries  eats  well 
with  it. 

Jam  Puffs.  —These  are  best  made 
from  stoneless  jam,  and  it  should  not 
be  of  a very  soft  sort,  or,  even  with  care, 
a good  deal  may  escape  in  the  baking, 
causing  loss  and  disappointment.  Small 
puffs  can  be  made  like  sausage  rolls 
(page  791),  or  the  paste  may  be  cut  in 
circles,  the  jam  laid  on  half,  and  the 
other  folded  over,  the  edges  being 
moistened  or  brushed  with  white  of 
egg  and  well  pressed  together;  for 
additional  security,  many  leave  one 
edge  of  the  paste  in  folding,  and  bring 
it  over  like  a hem,  instead  of  pressing 
the  two  together.  A sharp  oven  is 
essential  at  first,  and  a baking-tin 
should  be  used,  one  with  turned-up 
edges  being  preferable  to  a flat  one,  to 
catch  the  jam  should  it  escape.  When 
plain  short  or  flaky  paste  is  used,  it 
should  be  rolled,  about  the  fourth  of  an 
inch  or  rather  less  in  thickness;  for 
good  flaky  paste,  it  may  be  thinner, 
us  it  will  rise  more.  (See  remarks 
under  Patties,  page  779.) 

Jam  Roly-Poly  or  Roll  Pud- 
■dinff.— -This  is  a favourite  pudding, 
which  is,  however,  often  spoilt  in  the 


turning  out.  The  things  to  avoid  are 
too  much  jam,  of  too  soft  a kind,  and 
too  soft  a paste.  The  boiling  must 
also  be  thorough.  Required : either 
of  the  suet  pastes  on  page  746,  or  a 
short  paste  if  preferred,  and  about 
half  a pound  of  jam  for  three-quarters 
or  a pound  of  paste ; this  depends 
more  on  the  thickness  the  paste  is 
rolled,  but  it  is  better  to  put  the  jam 
thinly  over  a good  surface  of  thinly 
rolled  paste  than  to  spread  it  thickly 
on  a small  sheet  of  thick  paste.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

After  rolling  out  the  paste,  and 
trimming  the  edges  evenly  should 
they  need  it,  put  the  jam  on,  leaving 
at  least  an  inch  at  the  edges  clear  of 
jam,  also  the  edge  furthest  away;  the 
edge  nearest  may  be  spread.  Then 
roll  up  firmly,  and  pinch  the  edges 
together  after  moistening  them.  Or, 
what  is  better,  cut  a couple  of  little 
rounds  from  the  paste,  and  stick  them 
at  the  ends  to  keep  in  the  jam  ; this  is 
tidier  than  the  pinching  process.  For 
the  preparation  of  the  cloth,  see  page 
813,  but  for  this  particular  pudding 
we  strongly  advise  that  it  be  greased. 
Allow  about  two  hours  for  the  boiling 
of  a pudding  made  from  a pound  of 
paste.  The  dish  should  be  hot,  and  in 
turning  out  should  the  cloth  stick  a little 
at  starting,  ease  it  with  the  back  of  a 
knife ; do  not  drag  it  off.  The  cloth 
need  only  be  large  enough  to  cover 
the  pudding  and  wrap  over  a little ; it 
should  be  pulled  out  at  the  ends  quite 
straight,  and  tied  tightly. 

Note. — For  a baked  roll,  use  short 
crust  and  a stiff  jam,  and  bake  with 
the  joined  edge  down.  Dust  with 
sugar,  and  serve  hot  or  cold. 

Jam  Tarts. — There  are  many 
varieties  of  jam  tarts,  and  they  may  be 
made  either  opened  or  closed ; the 
latter  are  generally  plain — a thickish 
paste  being  used,  and  a tin  plate  or 
good-sized  oval  tartlet-pan  is  usually 
employed.  The  jam  may  be  of  any 
stoneless  kind,  and  a cover  of  paste  is 
put  on  the  same  as  for  mince  pies ; 
these  tarts  need  just  crimping  at  the 
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odges,  and  are  then  ready  for  baking  in 
a moderate  oven,  and  may  be  served 
hot  or  cold.  The  open  tarts  are  more 
usual  when  fairly  good  or  rich  paste  is 
required.  When  the  jam  is  of  a stiff 
kind,  it  is  optional  whether  it  be  baked 
in  the  paste  or  not ; the  usual  way  is  to 
line  the  tartlet-tins  with  paste,  then  to 
trim  the  edges,  and  prick  the  bottoms 
that  the  paste  may  not  blister,  then 
hake  until  three-parts  done  and  put  the 
jam  in,  and  return  to  the  oven  to  finish 
the  baking.  Some  complete  the  baking- 
before  the  jam  goes  in  ; but  the  flavour 
is  hardly  so  good.  When  a thin  jam 
is  used  (such  as  strawberry),  if  not 
baked  in  the  crust,  it  should  be  put  in 
before  the  tarts  are  taken  from  the 
oven.  The  tarts  may  be  ornamented 
by  means  of  leaves  or  stars  or  other 
shapes  of  pastry,  which  should  be  baked 
separately.  Strips  of  paste  are  often 
laid  across  the  tart,  to  form  a wheel 
when  the  jam  is  put  in  before  baking. 

Tarts  may  be  made  ornamental  at  no 
extra  cost,  by  using  four  kinds  of  jam, 
contrasting  the  colours  and  flavours 
nicely  ; or  two  kinds  will  do,  divided 
into  four  sections  on  a round  tin.  Round 
tins  of  a good  size  may  be  bought  for 
twopence  each,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  all  pastry  bakes  better  on 
tin  than  earthenware.  Oval  tart-pans, 
both  plain  and  crimped,  are  to  be  had 
in  all  sizes.  For  small  tarts,  the  patty 
pans  shown  on  page  779  answer. 

There  are  many  ways  of  converting 
a plain  tart  into  an  ornamental  one; 
the  simple  device  of  glazing  the  edge  of 
the  pastry  will  do  a great  deal  ( see 
page  809)  ; and  chopped  almonds  are 
used  by  many  cooks  for  the  purpose. 
They  can  be  cut  in  strips  and  put  on  in 
any  form  to  taste,  just  to  form  an  outer 
edge,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
too  brown  in  the  baking.  Or  some 
may  be  chopped  and  browned  in  the 
oven,  and  put  on  after  the  tart  is  baked 
and  glazed,  then  returned  to  the  oven 
for  a minute  or  two  to  set.  A sprinkling 
of  cocoa-nut  on  the  jam,  a dot  or  two 
in  the  centre,  orsome  chopped  pistachios 
will  give  variety,  and  add  much  to  the 
appearance.  Then  there  is  whipped 


cream,  which  may  be  used  here  and 
there  on  tho  jam  of  cold  tarts  with  good 
effect.  Some  of  it  may  be  coloured  if 
liked. 

Jelly  Tar  Is. — These  are  prepared 
as  above,  any  fruit  jelly  being  used 
instead  of  jam  ; two  or  four  kinds  may 
also  be  used  in  one  tart.  Sometimes 
custard  or  cream  is  handed  with  jam 
tarts. 

Marmalade  Tarts. — Use  any  kind  of 
marmalade  as  described  above. 

Kendal  Pudding.— This  is  a 
rich,  old-fashioned  pudding.  Required : 
two  kinds  of  jam,  sponge  cake,  cherries 
from  cherry  brandy,  and  a custard  as 
below.  Cost,  variable. 

One  of  the  jams  should  be  acid  and 
the  other  sweet ; raspberry  and  quince 
are  a favourite  combination.  First 
butter  a dish,  and  lay  in  some  of  the 
cake  in  thin  slices ; cover  these  with 
cherries  drained  from  the  brandy,  then 
cake,  and  one  of  the  jams  ; more  cake 
and  cherries  ; and  cake  with  the  other 
jam  to  follow.  Repeat  until  the  dish 
is  three-parts  full,  the  top  layer  being 
cake.  Then  put  in  the  custard,  made 
with  the  yolks  of  two,  or  one  whole  egg 
to  each  gill  of  milk  used,  or  milk  and 
cream  for  a richer  pudding.  It  should 
be  very  slightly  sweetened  and  not 
flavoured.  Pour  over  slowly,  and  let 
the  cake  be  well  soaked  before  baking. 
The  oven  should  be  very  gentle,  and 
the  pudding  only  just  be  allowed  to  set. 
Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Note.— A variation  of  this  is  made 
by  using  lemon  or  lime  marmalade, 
together  with  any  rich,  sweet  jam, 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Kentish  Pudding  Pies.— {See 

Ground  Rice  Pudding.) 

Koche,— This  is  the  name  given  to 
some  German  dishes  that  are  served  in 
the  pudding  course.  They  have  been 
described  as  a go-between  a custard 
and  a sponge  pudding.  Tho  main 
difference  between  these  and  ordinary 
puddings  is  that  they  are  lighter  than 
most  sorts,  souffles  excepted.  They 
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may  bo  baked  or  steamed,  but  not 
boiled.  A tin  mould  is  required  ; and 
owing  to  the  proportionately  small 
amount  of  solid  material  used,  extra 
care  is  needed  in  the  cooking. 

Curd  Koch. — Required:  three  ounces 
of  curds,  the  same  of  sugar,  two  and 
a half  ounces  of  ground  or  chopped 
almonds,  five  eggs,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  fine  flour  and  grated  sponge  cake. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is. 

The  materials  are  to  be  blended  and 
beaten,  except  the  whites,  which  are 
added  after  (stiffly  beaten).  Any 
flavouring  may  be  added  ; rose  water 
is  a delicate  one.  This  may  be  steamed 
or  baked ; if  the  latter,  have  a steady 
oven.  Sauce  is  optional ; a flavoured 
sugar  may  be  dredged  over  instead. 
{Sec  page  807  for  the  preparation  of 
curds.) 

Vienna  Koch. — This  is  one  of  the 
best.  Required  : five  eggs,  half  a pint 
of  cream,  two  ounces  each  of  butter 
and  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
Vienna  flour,  and  some  vanilla.  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

The  flour  and  cream  are  to  be  blended, 
and  brought  to  the  boil,  and  the  butter 
and  sugar  stirred  in ; when  cool,  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  eggs  are  added 
separately,  as  above  described.  The 
vanilla  pod  should  be  infused  in  the 
milk.  Bake  at  a moderate  heat,  and 
serve  without  delay.  An  ounce  of 
arrowroot  may  replace  the  flour  in  this. 
For  a cheaper  dish,  use  milk  and  cream, 
or,  for  quite  a plain  one,  all  milk,  with 
another  ounce  of  butter. 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding.— Re- 
quired : six  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
two  ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of 
moist  sugar,  two  eggs,  a lemon,  grated 
rind,  and  strained  juice,  a gill  and  a 
half  of  milk,  and  three  ounces  of 
chopped  suet.  Cost,  about  7d. 

The  above  materials  make  a rather 
plain  pudding,  which  may  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of 
shredded  candied  peel,  and  a few 
raisins  for  garnishing  the  basin.  The 
“y  materials  should  be  first  mixed, 
then  the  egg  and  lemon  juice  and  milk 


added.  Boil  for  three  hours.  Serve 
with  lemon  sauce  (page  122). 

Another  way. — This  is  richer.  Take 
a tablespoonful  of  the  lemon  curd  or 
store  mixture  given  for  cheesecakes 
below,  and  mix  with  the  other  ma- 
terials ; use  castor  sugar,  and  colour 
the  pudding  with  a little  yellow  colour- 
ing ; it  will  then  present  a very  nice 
appearance  when  done.  The  rich  sauce 
of  page  122  may  be  served  with  this. 
Sometimes  strips  of  citron  or  lemon 
peel  are  used  as  well  as  raisins  for  the 
moulds  for  these  puddings.  The  juice 
of  half  another  lemon  or  more  rind 
may  be  added  when  a fuller  flavour  is 
liked.  Other  sauces  may  be  served : 
Marmalade  is  very  good. 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding, 
Baked. — Required:  enough  bread- 
crumbs to  fill  lightly  a half  pint 
measure,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of 
two  lemons,  half  a pint  of  milk,  two 
ounces  of  moist  or  castor  sugar,  and 
two  eggs,  with  or  without  a paste 
border.  Cost,  about  6d.  without 
paste. 

The  dry  ingredients  are  to  bo  mixed, 
and  the  milk  and  lemon  juice  added 
with  the  eggs,  and  the  wholo  well 
beaten.  The  dish  should  be  shallow, 
and  the  oven  moderate.  This  is  given 
for  tnose  who  do  not  like  puddings 
that  contain  any  sort  of  fat,  and  it  will 
be  found  a nice  change  by  those  who 
can  eat  fat ; but  for  most  people  it  will 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  ounces  of  butter,  which  should 
be  melted  and  poured  in  with  the  milk. 
Or  the  milk  and  butter  may  be  heated 
and  poured  over  the  bread,  the  rest  of 
the  materials  going  in  'when  the  mix- 
ture is  cold. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes, — Re- 
quired : some  lemon  curd  as  below,  and 
a good  short  or  flaky  paste.  Cost,  about 
Is.  Cd.  per  dozen  small  ones. 

The  pastry  should  be  thin  for  these, 
and  the  patty  pans  only  a little  more 
than  half  filled  with  the  curd,  as  it 
should  rise  in  baking,  and,  if  too  full, 
is  apt  to  run  over  and  get  burnt  at  the 
edges.  When  very  rich  cheesecakes 
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are  required,  a little  meringue  (as  for 
the  tarts  of  page  860)  may  be  used. 
Should  a little  raspberry  jam  be  put  at 
the  bottom,  they  become  “meringue 
lemon  tartlets.” 

For  the  curd,  take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  two  lemons,  and  half 
a pound  of  sugar ; three-quarters  may 
be  used  if  the  lemons  are  large,  and 
three  whole  eggs,  or  the  yolks  of  four, 
and  the  whites  of  two  if  more  con- 
venient. The  sugar  and  butter  should 
be  melted  by  very  gentle  heat,  and  the 
grated  rind” of  the  lemons  stirred  in; 
or  if  they  are  rasped  with  lumps  of 
sugar  taken  from  the  quantity  given, 
then  crushed  to  powder,  they  are  nicer. 
This  should  be  mixed  with  the  strained 
juice,  and  stirred  until  it  is  like  honey; 
it  should  not  boil.  The  eggs  must  be 
ready  in  a basin,  most  carefully  beaten, 
and  strained,  or  the  curd  will  be  streaky. 
The  warm  mixture  should  be  added 
by  degrees,  and  the  mass  beaten  hard 
for  several  minutes  ; the  heat  will  cook 
the  eggs  enough ; some  cooks  return  it 
to  the  pan  for  a further  thickening,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  When  cool,  it  is 
ready  for  the  paste ; it  should  not  be 
used  warm.  This  is  cheapened  by  re- 
ducing the  butter,  and  the  flavour  of 
the  lemon  is  heightened  by  adding  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  lemon ; but 
the  taste  is  less  delicate. 

Lemon  Curd  or  Cheesecake 
Mixture  (to  make  for  storing).— The 
mode  is  the  same  as  given  in  Lemon 
Cheesecakes,  but  the  proportions 
differ.  For  a curd  that  will  keep  well, 
take  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  the  rind 
and  juice  of  three  large  or  four  small 
lemons,  six  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
and  six  whole  eggs,  or  the  yolks  of 
twelve — the  latter  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred— or  the  yolks  of  ten  and  the 
whites  of  two  will  make  a good 
mixture.  This  should  be  very  well 
thickened,  and  when  quite  cold  should 
he  put  in  small  jars  and  covered  with 
bladder  or  vegetable  parchment,  and 
stored  like  jam.  A warm  place  will 
cause  it  to  ferment,  and  a damp  cup- 
board is  equally  bad  for  it.  A thin 


layer  of  paper  moistened  with  brandy 
or  salad  oil  is  a good  preservative ; it 
should  be  laid  over  the  curd  before 
tying  down.  Tho  reason  for  little  pots 
is  that  they  may  bo  quickly  used  when 
once  opened. 

Note.  — This  mixture  may  be 
cheapened  at  the  time  of  using  in 
many  ways.  For  instance,  a little 
mashed  potato  may  go  in ; or  milk 
that  has  been  boiled  up  with  a small 
quantity  of  corn-flour  or  other  thicken- 
ing of  the  kind ; or  a few  cake-crumbs 
may  be  moistened  with  milk  or  cream 
and.  added  to  it. 


Lemon  Dumplings. — Required: 
a pound  of  flour,  the  rind  and  strained 
juice  of  a large  lemon,  an  ounce  of 
sugar,  four  to  six  ounces  of  suet,  an 
egg,  and  some  milk  or  water.  Cost, 
about  6d.  to  8d. 

The  flour  and  sugar  should  be  mixed 
with  the  chopped  suet,  and  a pinch  of 
salt  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  added ; then  put  in  the  beaten 
egg  and  lemon  j uice  ; the  rind  may  be 
chopped  or  grated ; add  sufficient 
liquid  to  make  the  mass  stiff  enough 
to  be  moulded  by  hand  into  dumplings. 
Boil  or  steam  for  an  hour  to  two  hours 
according  to  size.  These  want  a sweet 
sauce,  and  if  that  is  not  convenient  add 
more  sugar,  say  another  ounce  or  two ; 
moist  sugar  does  for  these. 

Another  icay. — These  are  richer. 
Required  : six  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
two  ounces  of  flour,  four  ounces  of 
suet,  a large  lemon,  two  ounces  of 
castor  sugar,  an  egg  and  some  milk. 
Cost,  about  6d. 

These  should  be  made  as  above,  and 
rolled  into  dumplings  the  size  of  a 
small  orange,  then  steamed  for  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Serve 
with  lemon  or  other  sauce.  ( See  recipes 
in  Sweet  Sauces.)  When  suet  is  not 
liked,  use  marrow  or  butter. 


Lemon  Pudding,  Ricli. 

aked.— Required  : four  ounces  ot 

;sh  butter,  six  ounces  of  powdered 
gar,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  the 
lites  of  three,  the  rind  and  juice  o 
lemon  and  a half,  or  of  two  if  a full 
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flavour  is  liked,  and  some  good  paste 
for  the  edging  of  the  dish.  Cost, 
about-ls.  3d. 

The  butter  and  sugar  should  he 
beaten  to  a cream,  ar  1 the  yolks  of 
eggs  added  singly,  folio  wed  by  a good 
beating.  Tho  grated  rind  goes  next. 
The  whites  are  to  bo  whisked  to  a 
froth,  and  added  very  carefully  with 
the  strained  juice.  This  should  be 
done  slowly  to  ensure  thorough  in- 
corporation, The  mixture  should  not 
quite  fill  the  dish.  The  edging  may  bo 
plain  or  ornamented.  (See  Jam  Tarts.) 
Time,  about  forty  minutes  in  a mode- 
rate oven.  The  colour  should  be 
delicate.  Serve  hot  or  cold;  but  for 
most  people  it  is  too  rich  while  hot. 
A teaspoonful  of  lemon  brandy  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  (See  recipes 
under  Orange.) 

Little  Brown  Puddings.— 

Required  : four  ounces  of  brown  bread- 
crumbs, a pint  of  milk,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
almonds,  the  same  of  ratafias,  a pinch 
of  mixed  spice,  three  ounces  of  butter, 
the  same  of  sugar,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  treacle.  Cost,  about  Is. 

See  recipe  for  Bertranda  Sauce 
(page  118),  and  use  the  almonds  left 
from  it — as  this  sauce  is  to  be  served 
with  the  pudding — and  put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  the  milk,  sugar,  butter, 
and  bread,  and  bring  to  the  boil.  Beat 
well  and  leave  to  cool,  then  add  the 
eggs  and  treacle,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
whipped  cream.  Half-fill  some  buttered 
| cup  or  dariole  moulds,  and  bake  for 
about  twenty  minutes  in  a moderate 
oven.  These  are  very  light. 

These  may  be  varied  by  omitting 
the  almonds,  and  adding  a couple  of 
ounces. of  good  dates  or  figs,  and  a 
flavouring  of  ginger  syrup,  and  a little 
ginger,  with  a spoonful  or  two  less  of 
■ cream  or  milk.  Almost  any  sweet 
sauco  goes  well  with  these. 

Another  way. — These  are  made  with- 
out almonds  or  fruit,  and  with  a slight 
flavouring  of  spice  and  vanilla  sugar. 

• A tablespoonful  of  rum  is  an  improve- 
ment, Serve  with  brandy  or  rum  sauce. 


Little  Coburg  Puddings.— 

( See  Alma  Puddings.)  Add  to  the  in- 
gredients there  named  a couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  or  rum,  or 
good  wine,  and  a flavouring  of  any 
spice  essence.  This  makes  a soft 
mixture,  which  should  be  baked  in 
shallow  moulds  or  deep  patty  pans  in 
a brisk  oven.  Serve  with  any  good 
sauce  containing  wine  or  spirits.  (See 
Sweet  Sauces.) 

Lord  Mayor’s  Pudding.  — 

This  is  a very  good  pudding  when 
cooked  for  the  time  specified,  on  which 
a good  deal  of  its  excellence  depends. 
Required : six  ounces  of  suet,  the  same 
weight  of  stoned  and  halved  raisins— 
muscatels  are  best  for  it — five  ounces 
of  glace  cherries,  in  quarters,  the  same 
of  figs  in  shreds,  three  ounces  of 
currants,  four  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
two  ounces  each  of  candied  orange 
and  lemon  peel,  sweet  almonds  and 
grated  apple,  a tablespoonful  each  of 
rum  and  brandy,  four  eggs,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  the  same  of  mixed 
spice,  and  four  ounces  each  of  brown 
bread-crumbs  and  flour.  Cost,  about 
2s.  4d. 

The  materials  should  be  mixed  as  for 
a plum  pudding  ( see  page  832),  and 
should  be  allowed  to  blend  in  a covered 
vessel  for  a few  hours  before  cooking ; 
all  the  better  if  they  stand  for  a day. 
The  pudding  must  boil  for  ten  hours, 
and  if  cooked  for  seven  hours  one  day 
and  three  on  the  day  it  is  served  it 
will  answer  just  as  well  as  if  the  boil- 
ing is  continuous.  When  suet  is  not 
liked,  equal  parts  of  shredded  beef 
marrow  and  butter  may  be  substituted. 
Serve  with  a rich  sauce.  (See  Lord 
Mayor’s  Pudding  Basin,  page  805.) 

Macaroni  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired): a quarter  of  a pound  of 
macaroni,  a quart  of  milk,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  a little  grated  nut- 
meg, and  two  eggs.  Cost,  about  8d. 
or  9d. 

The  macaroni  should  be  boiled  in 
water  until  half  done,  and  then  drained. 
(See  page  549.)  The  dish  should  be 
buttered,  and  the  macaroni  laid  in 
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with  the  milk  and  eggs  beaten  up 
together,  and  the  nutmeg  grated  on 
the  top.  Bake  in  a slow  oven  for  an 
hour;  it  should  he  nicely  browned. 
For  a cheaper  pudding  the  milk  may 
be  boiled  for  a minute  with  an  ounce 
of  corn-flour,  and  the  eggs  omitted. 
Unless  some  thickening  is  used  the 
macaroni  does  not  bind  with  milk  in 
the  same  way  that  most  other  cereals 
do.  Another  way  is  to  use  six  ounces 
of  macaroni  to  the  quart  of  milk,  and 
boil  them  together  until  the  macaroni 
is  done,  after  the  first  boiling  in  water. 
The  mixture  should  then  be  baked 
with  the  sugar  and  one  egg  until  just 
set.  An  ounce  of  sago  added  to  every 
four  or  five  ounces  of  macaroni  makes 
a very  good  pudding,  the  first  mode 
being  followed. 

Macaroni  Pudding,  Good.— 

Required : two  ounces  of  macaroni, 
two  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  a pint  of  milk,  half  a gill  of 
cream,  two  eggs,  and  some  flavouring 
and  paste  if  liked.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  macaroni  is  to  be  parboiled  in 
water  and  drained,  then  boiled  in  the 
milk  until  it  is  absorbed.  The  rest  of 
the  ingredients  are  added  when  cool, 
the  butter  excepted,  and  that  is  to  be 
stirred  in  while  warm.  The  flavouring 
may  be  wine  or  spirit,  or  essence  of 
any  kind.  A good  short  paste  may  be 
used  for  the  sides  of  the  dish,  and 
should  a better  pudding  be  wanted, 
some  jam  may  be  put  at  the  bottom. 

Macaroon  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  macaroons,  a 
pint  of  cream  and  milk  in  equal  parts, 
or  more  milk  for  a plainer  pudding, 
four  eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar  or  to 
taste,  a glass  of  brandy  or  rum,  or 
either  of  these  with  sherry  to  make 
up  the  quantity,  and  a few  drops  of 
almond  essence.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Bring  the  milk  and  cream  almost  to 
the  boil;  pour  over  the  macaroons, 
and  cover  until  cold.  Then  beat  them 
up  with  a fork  and  add  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs  with  the  wine  and  essence  : 
beat  the  whites  of  eggs  to  a froth,  and 
stir  them  in.  Make  in  one  large  or  a 


number  of  small  puddings ; they 
should  rise  a good  deal,  and  the 
moulds  should  be  well  buttered.  Time, 
to  bake  small  puddings,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Ser>  v with  a good  sauce. 
Half  these  quantities  will  make  a nice- 
sized pudding. 

Madeira  Pudding. — Theboauty 
of  this  pudding  consists  in  contrasting 
well  the  colours  of  the  jams  used. 
Required : some  rich  suet  paste  and 
some  jam.  Cost,  variable. 

Line  a basin  or  mould — the  Lord 
Mayor’s  pudding  mould  on  page  805  is 
a most  suitable  one,  for  this  is  not  very 
easily  removed  from  a mould  with  a 
plain  bottom.  The  lining  paste  should 
be  thin  and  even.  Then  put  in  a 
layer  of  jam,  say  greengage,  then  a 
round  of  paste,  next  some  jam  of  a 
bright  colour,  as  damson  or  raspberry, 
then  paste,  and  jam  of  a pale  colour, 
as  apricot.  Go  on  thus  until  the 
mould  is  full,  and  put  a cover  of  paste 
on  the  top.  For  a pudding  made  in  a 
quart  basin,  allow  three  hours.  Turn 
out,  and  sift  some  white  sugar  over. 
No  sauce  is  wanted.  The  rounds  of 
paste  inside  should  be  thin,  and  the 
jam  should  not  be  too  soft. 

Note. — Puddings  made  from  Madeira 
cake  go  by  the  same  name. 

Maids  of  Honour.  — These 
cheesecakes  are  very  generally  liked. 
There  are  various  ways  of  making 
them,  but  the  following  will  be  found 
good.  Required  : the  curd  from  three 
pints  of  good  milk,  a teacupful  of 
clotted  cream,  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
had,  of  the  richest  cream  obtainable, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a little  pounded 
cinnamon,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  a pinch 
of  grated  nutmeg,  six  ounces  of 
currants,  half  a gill  of  brandy,  and 
some  puff  pasto.  Cost  of  small  ones, 
about  2d.  each. 

The  curd  is  obtained  as  for  cheese- 
cakes (page  807),  and  must  be  most 
carefully  drained  from  the  whey. 
The  eggs  should  be  fresh,  and  beaten 
to  a froth,  then  added  to  the  rest  by 
degrees.  The  amount  of  sugar  is  a 
matter  of  taste;  the  lumps  are  best 
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rasped  on  tlie  lemon  rind,  then  reduced 
to  powder.  Tho  currants  should  he 
sprinkled  over  the  tops  after  the  patty 
pans  are  filled,  and  they  may  be 
omitted  if  liked.  A mixture  of  brandy 
and  sherry  may  be  used  if  preferred. 

Malvern  Pudding.  — This  is 
good  and  cheap,  and  very  wholesome. 
Required  : a pint  of  milk,  two  ounces 
of  corn-flour,  three  eggs,  sugar  to  taste, 
spice  to  flavour,  and  about  half  a pint 
of  apple-pulp  as  below.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Mix  the  corn-flour  with  some  of  the 
milk,  add  the  rest  boiling,  and  simmer 
for  a minute  or  two;  then  add  the 
flavouring  and  sugar,  and  the  beaten 
eggs  when  cool.  The  addition  of  an 
ounce  of  butter  or  a tablespoonful  of 
thick  cream  is  recommended  for  a 
better  pudding.  Take  a deep  buttered 
dish,  and  put  in  a layer  of  the  custard, 
then  one  of  apple-pulp ; this  is  made 
by  sweetening  and  flavouring  with 
lemon  or  spice  the  inner  portion  of 
some  baked  apples  of  a juicy  sort. 
The  top  layer  should  be  of  the  custard. 
If  preferred,  all  the  apple  can  be  put 
in  the  centre,  instead  of  using  it  in 
; layers.  Bake  in  a good  oven  to  a nice 
brown,  and  serve  hot  or  cold.  This  is 
known  also  as  Corn-flour  Apple 
PuDniNo. 

Note. — Pears  are  very  nice  in  the 
i same  way. 

Marlborough  Pie,  Ameri- 
can. — Required : a large  cup  of 
i stewed  apples,  two  eggs,  a table- 
spoonful of  butter,  a gill  of  cream,  a 
tablespoonful  of  brand}-,  the  same  of 
chopped  citron,  half-a-dozen  macaroons, 
and  some  light  short  paste.  Cost, 
about  Is.  8d. 

Line  a deep  pie-plate  with  the  paste, 
and  beat  the  other  materials  together. 
The  apple-pulp  should  be  well  sweet- 
■ ened ; the  macaroons  are  to  be  broken 
up  and  soaked  in  the  brandy  and 
i cream  before  they  are  added.  After 
I filling,  lay  a rim  of  paste  round  the 
i j'  edge,  and  ornament  according  to  fancy ; 
o egg  over,  and  bake  in  a good  oven. 
4 Serve  hot  or  cold.  Custard  or  cream 
Us  will  improve  this. 


Marmalade  Pudding, 
Boiled. — Orange  marmalade  is 
cheap,  and  is  the  kind  most  used  for 
puddings;  but  lemon  or  lime  marma- 
lade may  be  used  in  the  same  way  if 
the  sugar  be  increased  a little,  or  a 
sweeter  sauce  be  served  with  it. 
Required:  two  eggs,  half  a gill  of 
milk,  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of 
flour,  bread-crumbs,  and  marmalade, 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  the  rind 
grated,  two  ounces  of  butter  or  suet, 
and  an  ounce  of  sugar.  Cost,  about  7d. 

The  basin  should  be  well  greased,  as 
these  puddings  are  apt  to  stick.  The 
dry  materials  are  to  be  blended,  and 
the  eggs,  milk,  and  marmalade  beaten 
and  added  to  them.  This  wants  very 
well  mixing.  The  basin  should  be 
full,  and  the  pudding  boiled  for  three 
hours  if  .suet  be  used.  When  butter 
is  preferred,  it  should  be  melted  and 
beaten  with  the  liquids,  or  may  be 
rubbed  into  the  flour  and  crumbs. 
This  is  good  without  sauce,  but  better 
with  one. 

For  a plainer  pudding,  add  water  in 
place  of  milk,  and  one  egg  only,  using 
a little  more  bread,  and,  if  liked,  an 
ounce  less  marmalade. 

Marrow  Custards.— Required : 
half  a pint  of  pulp  from  a young 
vegetable  marrow  that  has  been  nicely 
steamed,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  the 
white  of  one,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  an  ounce  of 
fine  bread-crumbs,  a little  cream,  and 
some  spice  to  taste.  The  paste  may 
be  a medium  short,  or  flaky.  Cost, 
about  lOd.  to  Is. 

The  bread  should  be  soaked  in 
enough  cream  to  cover  it,  and  added 
to  the  other  materials;  the  butter  is 
best  melted  and  put  in  with  the  eggs. 
Small  patty  pans  should  be  \ised,  and 
lined  thinly  with  the  paste,  and  the 
custards  baked  in  a moderate  oven; 
they  are  good  hot  or  cold. 

Another  way.  — Required  : equal 

measures  of  marrow  pulp  as  above, 
and  apple  pulp  from  baked  apples; 
and  for  each  pint  an  ounce  of  butter, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  or  to  taste, 
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some  spice,  which  may  be  one  sort,  or 
mixed,  two  ounces  of  currants,  three 
whole  eggs,  and  about  a gill  of  bread- 
crumbs. The  ingredients  should  bo 
mixed  a few  hours  before  the  patty 
pans  are  filled,  as  the  bread  will  swell 
and  the  custards  be  much  nicer.  A 
little  grated  lemon  peel  is  a great 
improvement,  and,  unless  nicely 
flavoured,  these  are  rather  insipid. 
Ginger  is  one  of  the  best  flavourings. 

Meringued  Tarts. — This  sort 
of  pastry  is  much  liked,  and  usually 
holds  it  own  against  new  rivals.  Re- 
quired : some  nice  short  or  puff  paste, 
jam,  lemon  curd,  and  meringue  made 
in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the 
finest  castor  sugar  to  every  white  of 
egg  used.  Cost,  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s. 
per  dozen  small  ones. 

The  patty  pans  should  be  rather 
deep,  and  a little  raspberry  or  red 
currant  jam  put  at  the  bottom,  then  a 
small  spoonful  of  lemon  curd  (page 
856),  and  the  pastry  baked  as  usual. 
When  done  the  meringue  may  be  put 
on  at  once,  or  after  a short  time  as 
convenient,  but  the  tarts  are  to  be 
left  on  a sieve  to  cool  before  serving. 
For  the  meringue  the  whites  of  eggs 
should  be  beaten  until  quite  stiff,  and 
the  sugar  stirred  in,  and  a little 
flavouring  added  if  liked,  but  this  is 
often  used  quite  plain.  Those  who 
have  no  bag  and  pipe  may  put  a spoon- 
ful on  the  top  of  the  tart,  and  a small 
spoonful  on  that ; or  three  spoons  can 
be  used.  The  best  way  is  to  use  a 
bag  and  pipe,  and  either  squeeze  the 
meringue  through,  drawing  the  bag 
up  to  form  a pyramid-shaped  top,  or 
to  twist  the  bag  round,  and  so  make  a 
coil,  the  top  being  the  smallest  in  cir- 
cumference. Then  another  favourite 
way  is  to  use  a rose  pipe  of  good  size. 
Sometimes  the  meringue  is  put  from  a 
bag  with  a plain  pipe  in  dots  the  size 
of  a small  nut  all  round  the  edge  of 
the  tart,  and  the  centre  left  plain,  or 
the  bag  may  be  so  squeezed  that  the 
contents  form  a cone.  A little  care  is 
needed,  and  the  less  the  bag  is 
handled  and  the  quicker  the  tarts  are 


got  into  the  oven  for  the  meringue  to 
set  the  better.  A cool  part  of  the 
oven  should  bo  selected,  or  the  oven  t 
door  may  be  left  open;  the  required  i 
tint  is  a delicate  fawn.  If  too  quickly 
puffed  up,  the  meringue  will  taste  raw, 
and  may  fall  again  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  From  five  to  ten  minutes  | 
is  wanted,  and  for  this  reason  the  f 
pastry  should  be  rather  underdone 
when  removed  from  the  oven  at  first.  ( 
Coloured  sugar  may  be  sprinkled  over  i 
the  meringue  if  liked,  or  for  better  | 
pastry,  a little  chopped  candied  fruit  i 
can  be  put  on  the  top.  This  is  done 
before  putting  in  the  oven.  Some 
thin  shreds  of  almonds  can  also  be  ; 
inserted  very  lightly,  and  there  are 
other  ways  of  finishing  off.  Jam  alone, 
and  no  curd,  may  be  used. 

Note. — The  meringue  may  be  used 
for  garnishing  comets,  vol-au-vents, 
and  other  pastry.  The  sugar  should 
not  be  put  to  it  until  the  egg  is  firm, 
and  it  must  not  be  beaten  after.  In- 
attention to  these  points  will  result  in 
failure.  (See  also  Lemon  Cheesecakes.) 

Metz  Pudding,—  Required  : a 
pint  of  milk,  a gill  of  cherry  brandy, 
three  ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  semolina,  three 
eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  potato-flour,  an 
ounce  of  bread-crumbs,  a pinch  of 
powdered  cloves,  and  four  ounces  of 
mixed  crystallised  fruits.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d. 

The  milk  should  be  mixed  with  the 
flour,  bread,  butter,  sugar,  and  semo- 
lina, and  boiled  for  twenty  minutes 
very  gently,  then  left  to  cool,  and 
beaten  up  with  the  eggs,  one  white 
omitted,  and  the  pudding  baked 
slowly  in  a buttered  dish.  While 
baking  the  fruit  should  be  cut  up  and 
simmered  in  a little  sugar  and  water 
to  cover  for  a short  time ; the  liquid 
should  be  absorbed  and  the  brandy 
added,  and  the  whole  simmered  until 
the  fruit  is  quite  soft.  Then  spread 
the  top  of  the  pudding  with  this,  and 
beat  the  remaining  white  up  with 
half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  dot  it 
over  the  top  to  cover  the  fruit ; should 
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tho  dish  ho  largo  and  shallow,  a 
second  egg  will  bo  required.  This 
should  brown  very  slightly,  and  tho 
pudding  be  served  with  Cherry 
Brandy  Sauce,  or  a plainer  one.  It 
is  very  good  cold  with  or  without 
sauce.  For  a plainer  dish  use  cherry 
syrup  instead  of  brandy,  or  a mixture 
of  the  two.  Time  to  bake,  about 
forty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Mexican  P adding.— Required : 
half  a pint  of  milk,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  six  eggs,  five  oimces  of 
lump  sugar,  six  ounces  of  flour,  three 
ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of  Mexican 
chocolate,  two  ounces  of  shredded 
lemon  peel,  a tcaspoonful  of  vanilla 
essence,  a pinch  of  ground  cinnamon 
and  mace,  and  a dessertspoonful  of 
brandy.  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd. 

The  butter,  sugar,  and  milk  should 
be  stirred  over  a fire  until  melted, 
then  added  to  the  chocolate  ready 
grated,  and  boiled  up  with  the  flour 
and  cream,  which  must  be  smoothly 
blended.  Simmer  for  a minute,  and 
stir  well,  then  leave  to  cool,  and  add 
the  rest,  the  whites  of  eggs  going  in 
: after  beating  them  to  a froth.  A 
thickly-buttered  shallow  mould  should 
be  used  for  this,  room  left  for  rising; 
i and  a slow  oven  after  the  first  few 
i minutes.  Time,  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
i and  a half,  according  to  depth.  Turn 
| out  very  carefully.  This  is  good 
without  sauce,  but  better  with.  (See 
' Chocolate,  and  other  sauces.) 

Minc6meat.— It  has  been  said  of 
I mincemeat,  as  of  plum  pudding,  that 
i every  cook  has  a special  recipe,  and 
thinks  it  a better  one  than  any  other. 

1 This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
given  the  best  of  recipes  -a  variation 
is  sometimes  a necessity,  for  the  same 
i materials,  so  far  as  weight  is  concerned, 
do  not  yield  precisely  the  same  results, 

' owing,  perhaps,  to  the  difference  in 
' the  quality  of  the  fruit,  such  as 
currants  and  raisins,  and  the . juiciness, 
or  otherwise,  of  the  apples.  There- 
fore, apart  from  the  fact  that  mince- 
meat is  better  made  a week  or  two 
before  the  festive  season,  it  is  well  to 


be  in  good  time  with  it,  that  any 
alterations  may  be  made  before  the 
last  moment,  for  mincemeat  is  nothing 
if  the  materials  have  not  time  to  blend 
them  flavours  into  a pleasant  whole. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  unwhole- 
someness of  mince  pies,  and  it  is  now 
a commonly  accepted  fact  that  the 
suet  is  the  ingredient  mostly  at  fault, 
for  the  time  that  mince  pies  are  in  the 
oven  is  too  short  for  the  proper'  cook- 
ing of  the  suet.  It  should  be  chojoped 
very  small,  and  where  it  disagrees, 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Some 
peeple  get  over  the  difficulty  by  cook- 
ing the  mincemeat  before  making  tho 
pies ; this  is  done  by  setting  a jar 
containing  the  mincemeat  in  a sauce- 
pan of  water,  and  letting  the  water 
boil  round  it ; an  hour  or  two  should 
be  allowed.  The  mincemeat  must  be 
left  to  cool  before  the  pies  are  made. 
We  have  given  a recipe  for  a vege- 
tarian mincemeat  with  nuts,  and 
where  they  are  not  agreeable  some 
cooked  tapioca  or  other  cereal  may  be 
used.  To  darken  and  give  an  appear- 
ance of  richness  to  a plain  mincemeat, 
a little  treacle  is  useful,  or  a table- 
spoonful or  two  of  black  currant,  or 
blackberry,  or  other  fruit  syrup. 
These  are  much  better  for  children 
and  delicate  people  than  the  rich 
kinds.  As  to  the  fruit  used,  the  best 
is  the  cheapest.  The  chopping  can- 
not be  too  carefully  performed.  The 
recipes  given  below  may  all  be  altered 
to  taste  by  using  wine  or  spirit  in 
varying  proportions,  and  by  substi- 
tuting one  sort  for  another  ; but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  where 
liquid  in  one  form  is  reduced,  more  of 
another  kind  must  be  added.  Tho 
juice  of  oranges  and  lemons,  or  an 
increased  supply  of  apples  may  be 
resorted  to  for  increased  moisture,  and 
should  a.  batch  of  mincemeat  turn  out 
too  sweet  for  taste,  it  may  be  corrected 
by  adding  more  spice,  a little  almond 
essence,  or  some  bitter  almonds,  or  a 
few  crushed  ratafias;  macaroons  are 
sometimes  crushed  and  soaked  in  the 
wine,  then  added  instead  of  chopped, 
almonds.  Lemon  juice  also  improves 
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a sweat  mincemeat.  Dry  mincemeat 
is  not  nice,  but  excessive  moisture 
should  be  guarded  against,  or  the  pies 
will  not  be  so  light  at  the  bottom.  In 
using  always  stir  up  from  the  bottom, 
and  keep  the  jar  covered  to  exclude 
dust.  When  a large  jar  of  mince- 
meat becomes  nearly  empty,  transfer 
the  contents  to  a small  jar,  and  pack 
it  well  down. 

Mincemeat,  Good.— Required : 
two  pounds  of  muscatel  raisins,  the 
same  of  currants,  two  and  a half 
pounds  of  moist  sugar,  a pound  of 
suet,  a pound  of  mixed  candied  peel, 
two  and  a half  to  three  pounds  of 
apples,  a ^teaspoonful  of  the  finest 
mixed  spice,  the  grated  rinds  of  two 
lemons,  and  the  strained  juice,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a pint  of  brandy 
and  rum  mixed,  or  port  and  brandy, 
or  cherry  brandy  and  rum  ; either  of 
these  liquids  may  be  reduced  in 
quantity,  and  raisin  wine  added  should 
a plainer  mincemeat  be  liked.  Cost, 
about  4ss9d.,  exclusive  of  the  spirit,  &c. 

The'ajjples  should  be  most  carefully 
cored,  and  very  finely  chopped,  or  they 
may  be  grated  ; russets  are  excellent 
for  mincemeat,  but  any  good-flavoured 
apple,  not  tdo  watery,  will  serve.  The 
suet  should  be  chopped  to  the  finest 
degree,  the  candied  peel  shredded,  then 
chopped,  and  the  rest  of  the  materials 
added  by  degrees,  the  spirit  going  in 
last.  If  he  whole  should  be  mixed 
with  a large  wooden  spoon,  and  packed 
in  a jar,  then  covered  to  keep  the 
flavour  in,  and  the  dust  out. 

Note. — This  may  be  made  more 
substantial  by  adding  another  pound 
of  suet,  or  the  same  weight  of  fresh 
ox  tongue  or  lean  beef,  boiled  until 
very  tender  and  chopped  small.  The 
spice  may  be  increased,  or  instead  of 
mixed  spice,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
ground  nutmeg  and  ginger,  with  a 
salt.spoonful  of  cloves  may  be  used. 

Another  way.— This  is  a very  good 
mincemeat.  Required  : a pound  each 
of  the  following  materials : raisins, 
sultanas,  currants,  pears,  apples,  Deme- 
rara  sugar,  mixed  candied  peel,  roast 


or  boiled  beef,  two  pounds  of  suet,  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  ground  nutmeg 
and  allspice,  a saltspoonful  of  salt, 
half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  chopped, 
two  oranges  and  a lemon,  half  a pint 
of  sherry,  the  same  of  rum,  and  a gill 
of  brandy.  Cost,  about  5s.  6d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  spirit,  &c.  In  this  and 
the  foregoing  the  peel  may  be  orange 
and  lemon  only  if  liked,  or  a small 
proportion  of  citron  may  bo  used. 
The  pears  should  be  sound  and  of  good 
flavour.  Mix  as  above  directed.  As 
the  moisture  dries  up  more  spirit  or 
wine  must  be  added,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  jar  very  well  mixed. 
These  are  better  for  mixing  a fort- 
night before  using. 

Mincemeat,  Plain. — Required: 
a pound  of  currants,  the  same  of 
raisins,  a pound  and  a half  of  brown 
sugar,  two  pounds  and  a half  of  apples, 
half  a pound  of  orange  marmalade,  • 
the  same  of  chopped  suet,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  candied  peel,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  good  spice,  the  rind  and 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  half  a pint  of 
raisin  wine.  The  addition  of  a gill 
of  rum  will  convert  this  into  a 
superior  preparation.  Cost,  about 
2s.  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 

The  apples  should  be  prepared  first, 
and  the  rest  added  gradually.  A good 
pinch  of  salt  is  wanted  to  bring  out 
the  flavour  of  the  rest.  After  mix- 
ing, and  standing  for  a day  or  two, 
add  more  sugar  should  it  require  it; 
so  much  depends  upon  the  apples. 
(See  remarks  under  Mincemeat,  above.) 

Mincemeat,  Vegetarian.  — 

Required : a pound  of  currants,  half 
a pound  of  raisins,  the  same  of  sugar, 
four  ounces  of  brown  bread-crumbs, 
three  oranges  and  three  lemons,  a 
pound  of  apples,  spice  to  taste,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  mixed  peel, 
half  a pound  of  marmalade,  a little 
salt,  and  half  a pound  of  nuts,  which 
may  be  mixed  or  one  kind ; if  the 
latter,  cocoa-nut  or  grated  Brazil  nuts 
or  pine  kernels  may  be  used.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d. 

The  rinds  of  the  oranges  and  lemons 
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should  be  thinly  cut,  and  boiled  in  a 
little  water  to  cover  them,  changing  it 
once ; when  quite  soft  they  should  be 
chopped,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
materials  prepared  as  above.  When 
the  mincemeat  is  ready,  some  of  the 
water  the  peels  were  boiled  in  should 
be  poured  over  to  moisten  it,  if  re- 
quired ; the  juice  of  the  fruit  should 
be  strained  in.  Spice  may  be  omitted, 
if  liked.  Those  who  intend  to  keep  it 
must  omit  the  bread,  but  for  present 
use  it  is  an  improvement,  and  the 
quantity  may  be  increased  for  a plainer 
mincemeat.  This  is  suitable  for 
children.  There  are  various  ways  of 
altering  this.  We  tasted  a similar 
mincemeat  to  which  some  tinned 
quinces  had  been  added,  and  can  re- 
commend it.  Other  fruits  are  also 
useful  in  the  same  way,  especially 
when  apples  are  of  poor  quality.  The 
candied  peel  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
marmalade  reduced  to  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  and  the  mincemeat  still  be  very 
good. 

Mince  Pies.— Required:  mince- 
meat and  paste,  sugar,  or  one  of  the 
glazings  for  pastry  on  page  809.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  dozen  for  small 

{ties  for  serving  one  to  each  person ; 
ess  for  plain  ones. 

The  pasto  used  may  be  flaky  or  puff 
for  the  richest,  or  a good  short  is  often 
liked ; and  one  of  the  plain  short  or 
flaky  for  those  made  from  plain  mince- 
meat ; and  a vegetarian  crust  (page 
748)  for  vegetarian  pies.  The  paste 
should  be  thin,  and  a generous  supply 
of  mincemeat  used,  except  for  children. 
About  a dessertspoonful  for  small  pies 
will  be  wanted.  The  edges  may  be 
plain  or  crimpe^  ; make  a little  hole  in 
the  top,  and  bake  in  a good  oven. 
Instead  of  either  of  the  glazes  given  on 
page  809,  the  pies  may  be  brushed  over 
with  white  of  egg  and  dusted  with 
icing  sugar  a short  time  before  they 
are  done.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes 
to  half  an  hour;  longer  for  plain  ones 
with  thicker  paste.  For  family  con- 
sumption, pies  may  be  made  on  a tin 
plate  or  large  oval  patty  pan  or  tart- 


dish.  Always  moisten  the  edge  of  the 
under-paste,  and  press  the  top  lightly 
but  firmly  on.  (See  recipes  and  in- 
structions for  Pastry,  page  743.) 

Nantwich.  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : two  eggs  and  their  weight  in 
butter  and  sugar,  the  weight  of  one 
egg  in  potato-flour  and  of  one  and  a 
half  in  Vienna  flour,  a tablespoonful  of 
grated  cocoa-nut,  and  the  same  measure 
of  milk  ; colouring  and  garnish  as 
below.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  together 
for  a few  minutes,  then  add  the  eggs 
and  beat  for  ten  more  minutes  ; put  in 
the  flour  and  a teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  with  the  cocoa-nut  and  milk, 
and  stir  all  lightly ; add  colouring  to 
make  the  mixture  a salmon  tint.  Take 
a buttered  mould,  and  sprinkle  a little 
more  grated  nut  all  over  it,  and  put 
the  pudding  in ; leave  room  for  rising, 
and  bake  at  a moderate  heat.  It 
should  be  a pale  brown  only.  Turn 
out  and  pour  a little  melted  red  cur- 
rant jelly  over  the  top,  and  sprinkle 
with  cocoa-nut. 

Another  way. — This  is  richer.  Pro- 
ceed as  above,  but  put  some  whipped 
cream,  flavoured  with  vanilla,  round 
the  pudding,  and  a pile  of  the  same  on 
the  top  after  the  jelly  has  begun  to  run 
down  the  sides ; then  serve  at  once. 
A custard  is  sometimes  poured  while 
hot  over  the  pudding,  and  the  jelly  is 
melted  and  served  in  a separate  dish ; 
in  either  form  the  pudding  is  very 
good.  When  a shallow  mould  is  used 
another  tablespoonful  of  milk  may  be 
put  in ; that  from  the  nut  is  best,  if  it 
is  sweet. 

Nectarine  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : a dozen  nectarines  not  over- 
ripe, the  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  sugar  to  taste,  a gill  of 
fine  bread-crumbs,  a little  cream,  some 
puff  paste,  and  a teaspoonful  of  brandy. 
Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

The  fruit  should  be  cooked  with  the 
sugar  until  tender;  then  freed  from 
skin  and  kernels  and  mixed  with  the 
crumbs  that  have  been  soaked  in  the 
cream ; the  eggs  are  then  added,  and 
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more  .sugar,  with  the  brandy.  The 
dish  is  to  bo  lined  with  the  paste,  or 
the  sides  only,  which  will  he  more 
often  preferred,  and  the  mixture  put 
in.  Time,  about  an  hour  in  a mode- 
rate oven.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  Dredge 
with  sugar  before  serving.  For  a 
better  pudding,  a little  peach  brandy 
will  be  found  an  improvement. 

Nonesuch  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  half 
that  of  an  orange,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  muscatel  raisins,  a pinch  of 
powdered  mace,  four  eggs,  four  and 
a half  ounces  of  flour,  a tablespoonful 
of  orange  or  lemon  marmalade,  the 
same  of  chopped  almonds,  two  and  a 
half  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  currants,  the  same  of  citron 
peel,  and  butter,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
brandy  and  curacoa.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  butter  and  sugar  should  be 
beaten  with  the  mace  and  grated  rinds 
of  the  fruit  for  ten  minutes,  and  the 
yolks  of  eggs  added  by  degrees.  The 
citron  must  be  thinly  shredded  and 
mixed  with  the  flour,  almonds,  and 
currants,  and  stirred  in ; the  marma- 
lade and  liquid  ingredients  are  to  be 
beaten  together  and  stirred  in;  and, 
finally,  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whisked 
to  a froth.  The  mould  for  this  must 
be  thickly  buttered,  and  the  pudding 
steamed  for  two  and  a half  to  three 
hours.  Should  suet  be  preferred  to 
butter,  allow  three  and  a half  to  four 
hours.  Serve  with  Nonesuch  Sauce. 

Nottingham  Apple  Pudding. 

— (See  Batter  Pudding,  Baked.) 

Oatmeal  Pudding.  — ( See 

Cereal  Puddings.) 

Orange  Cheesecakes.— Re- 

quired : a curd  made  from  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  the  whites  of  two,  half  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  two  oranges,  one  lemon, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  orange  brandy 
or  pale  brandy.  If  the  latter,  the  rind 
of  about  a quarter  of  a Seville  orange 
may  be  grated  and  added  to  the  mix- 
ture, if  convenient.  A good  flaky  or 
short  paste  may  be  used.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d.  per  dozen  small  ones. 


The  lumps  of  sugar  should  be  rasped 
on  the  fruit  to  remove  the  rind,  then 
crushed,  and  mixed  with  the  butter 
over  the  fire,  and  stirred  until  thick, 
when  the  strained  juice  should  go  in. 
This  should  be  again  stirred  until  it 
thickens;  then  put  slowly  to  the 
beaten  eggs  ready  in  a basin,  and  well 
beaten.  Finish  as  directed  for  Lemon 
Cheesecakes  (page  85'5). 

Note. — The  mixture  makes  a nice 
pudding  if  baked  in  a shallow  pie-dish 
lined  with  paste.  Another  way  is  to 
fill  the  dish  with  layers  of  thin  bread 
and  butter  spread  with  the  curd,  and 
then  to  pour  a custard  over  while 
boiling,  and  serve  cold.  To  each  pint 
of  custard  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine 
should  be  allowed.  This  is  a very 
good  pudding. 

Orange  Dumplings.— These 

are  a nice,  cheap  sweet,  very  easily 
prepared.  Required  : half  a pound  of 
rice,  four  oranges,  some  sugar,  And 
orange  marmalade  or  sauce.  Cost, 
about  7d.,  without  sauce. 

Use  Carolina  rice,  and  boil  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  until  half  done,  then 
spread  it  out  in  equal  parts  over  four 
or  six  little  pudding  cloths ; for  very 
small  dumplings  use  eight.  Take  the 
oranges,  and  peel  them  from  the  outer 
and  inner  skin,  and  divide  them  into 
sections,  and  lay  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  rice ; then  gather  the  rice  over 
and  tie  the  cloth ; should  the  rice  be 
made  into  four  parts  only,  the  oranges 
may  be  peeled  and  left  whole,  and 
the  dumplings  are  then  more  easily 
formed.  Boil  from  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Sift  sugar  over  and  send 
sauce  to  table,  or  pour  some  melted  mar- 
malade over,  and  serve  without  sauce. 
Lemon  sauce,  or  a custard  sauce  fla- 
voured with  lemon,  is  also  nice.  ( See 
the  chapter  on  Sweet  Sauces.)  By 
using  one  cloth,  a good  pudding  is  made. 

Orange  Flower  Pastry.— 

This  is  very  nice,  and  may  be  used  in 
many  other  ways  than  those  given 
below.  Required:  half  a pound  of 
fine  flour  (preferably  Vienna),  threo 
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ounces  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  castor 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  as 
much  orange  flower  water  as  is  required. 

The  materials  should  be  blended  j ust 
as  for  Rich  Shout  Paste  ( see  page  743), 
the  water  being  replaced  by  that  here 
given,  which  imparts  a very  nice 
tiavouiT  This  is  to  be  rolled  thinly 
and  baked  to  a delicate  brown,  and  is 
then  to  be  cut  as  preferred ; it  looks 
nice  in  fingers,  or  diamonds,  or  stars, 
&c.,  and  should  be  spread  with  any 
nice  preserve  of  a yellow  colour,  then 
sprinkled  with  chopped  pistachios  or 
green  fruits.  A little  orange  marmalade, 
or  some  lime  or  lemon  marmalade,  and 
apricot  jam  are  as  nice  as  anything  for 
•the  spreading.  There  is  another  way 
of  serving  that  is  sure  to  be  a success. 
The  pastry  should  be  thinly  spread 
with  lemon  or  orange  curd,  then  put 
together  sandwich  fashion,  and  dusted 
over  with  vanilla  or  castor  sugar. 

Note. — For  the  “ curd,”  see  OkangE 
Cheesecakes  and  Lemon  Cheesecakes. 

Orange  Puddings.— In  addition 
to  the  following,  see  recipes  under  Le- 
mon Puddings,  Maumalade  Puddings, 
and  Change  Cheesecakes; 

Orange  Foam  Pudding.— 

Required : four  eggs,  tho  rind  of  an 
orange,  the  j uice  of  half,  three  ounces 
of  castor  sugar,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon  j uice.  Cost,  about  Gd. 

IThe  sugar  and  egg  yolks  should  be 
put  in  a bowl,  and  beaten  until  quite 
light,  and  the  grated  orange  rind  and 
strained  juice  of  that  and  the  lemon 
stirred  in.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  are 
beaten  to  a froth,  and  stirred  in  a 
spoonful  at  a time  at  the  last.  Bake 
in  a tin  mould,  and  let  it  be  from  half 
to  two-tliirds  filled.  (See  ArpLE  Foam 
j Pudding.) 

» Orange  Savoy  Pudding.— 

Required  : half  a dozen  Savoy  biscuits, 

: a pint  of  milk,  an  orange,  two  eggs,  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  half  a lemon,  a table- 
spoonful of  orange  marmalade,  and  an 
ounce  of  candied  orange  peel,  and  fine 
flour.  Cost,  about  lid. 

■ _• ; This  is  very  light  and  quite  suitable 


for  an  invalid.  The  finger  biscuits 
should  be  laid  in  two  layers  in  a shallow 
disb,  and  the  grated  orange  rind  and 
strained  juice  put  over  them.  The 
candied  peel  is  to  be  cut  in  shreds,  and 
mixed  amongst  them.  The  milk,  sugar, 
eggs,  and  flour  are  to  be  blended  and 
poured  over,  and  the  pudding  baked  in 
a gentle  oven  for  twenty  to  thirty 
minutos  to  a pale  brown.  When  done, 
tho  heated  marmalade  is  to  be  spread 
on  the  top.  For  a more  elaborate 
pudding,  have  a little  candied  citron 
peel,  and  cut  in  shapes  to  taste ; this  is 
to  be  warmed  in  a spoonful  of  syrup, 
and  laid  as  a border  or  to  form  a design 
in  the  middle  after  spreading.  This 
pudding  is  nice  hot  or  cold. 

Orange  Tart. — Required  : paste 
No.  3,  or  a better,  some  oranges,  and 
sugar,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 
for  a medium-sized  tart. 

Line  a plate  or  oval  tin  with  the 
paste,  and  put  a layer  of  oranges  on ; 
they  should  be  peeled  and  the  pith  and 
pips  removed,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of 
sugar  added  to  half  a dozen  oranges. 
The  best  way  is  to  put  the  j uice  of  one 
of  the  oranges  and  the  sugar  in  a 
saucepan  and  boil  it  until  thick,  then 
let  the  orango  sections  soak  in  it  for  a 
time.  The  juice  of  a-  lemon  to  half  a 
dozen  oranges  is  an  improvement ; and 
raisins  or  a little  cocoa-nut  will  give 
variety,  and  prevent  the  insipidity 
common  to  ordinary  orange  tarts.  The 
cover  of  paste  should  be  put  on  and 
glazed.  (See  Jam  Tauts,  page  853.) 

Note. — An  orange  pie  may  be  made 
in  a dish  in  the  usual  manner. 

Orleans  Pudding.— Required  : 
an  ounce  of  currants,  two  ounces  of 
stoned  and  chopped  raisins,  the  same 
of  candied  peel  in  strips,  half  a gill 
each  of  brandy  and  sherry,  an  ounce  of 
gelatine,  a gill  of  cold  water,  the  yolks 
of  five  eggs,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
milk,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  six 
ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  crushed 
ratafias,  and  the  same  of  grated  Savoy 
biscuits.  Garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  8d. 

The  eggs,  cream,  milk,  and  sugar  are 
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to  be  thickened  over  the  fire,  then 
mixed  with  the  gelatine,  which  should 
be  first  soakedinthe  waterand dissolved. 
The  fruit  and  spirit  and  wine  are  to  be 
gently  simmered  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then  take  a mould  and  oil  it, 
and  put  in  some  of  the  custard  to  an 
inch  in  depth  ; next  some  of  the  fruit, 
and  cover  with  the  biscuit-crumbs. 
Repeat  until  full,  giving  the  layers 
time  to  set;  a little  ice  should  be  at 
hand.  Two  or  three  layers  may  be 
fruit ; the  top  should  be  custard. 
When  cold,  turn  out,  and  put  some 
whipped  cream  on  the  top,  and  garnish 
with  some  spikes  of  candied  angelica 
and  a few  cherries,  or  raspberries,  or 
strawberries. 

Paradise  Pudding.—  Required : 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  the  same 
of  bread-crumbs  and  chopped  suet,  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  a small  lemon, 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  a tablespoonful 
of  brandy,  three  eggs,  and  six  or  eight 
apples ; the  former  number  of  large, 
and  the  latter  of  moderate-sized  ones. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is. 

The  apples  should  be  chopped  small 
or  grated,  after  they  have  been  pared 
and  cored,  then  mixed  with  the  other 
materials  — the  liquids  being  added  last. 
The  mixture  should  be  beaten  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  put  in  a buttered 
mould,  and  steamed  for  three  and  a 
half  to  four  hours.  It  may  be  boiled, 
but  is  not  so  nice,  and  care  is  required 
to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  water,  and 
the  mould  must  be  well  filled.  Serve 
with  the  Apple  Sauce  of  page  116,  or 
any  other  preferred. 

Parisian  Rice  Pudding. — 

This  is  a very  nice  wholesome  pudding. 
Required  : three  ounces  of  the  best  rice 
(Carolina  for  choice),  an  ounce  of 
butter,  a pint  of  milk,  three  ounces  of 
chopped  suet,  two  and  a half  to  three 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
candied  peel,  three  to  four  ounces  of 
sultana  raisins,  an  ounce  of  fine  flour, 
or  rice  or  potato  flour,  and  a little 
almond,  or  lemon,  or  other  flavouring 
to  taste.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  rice  should  be  cooked  to  a pulp 


with  the  milk  after  blanching  (see 
page  558  in  Cereals).  It  should  then 
be  turned  out  to  cool,  and  the  other 
materials  added.  The  peel  should  be 
in  thin  strips,  and  the  flavouring  added 
at  the  last  if  essence ; a bay  leaf  or 
morsel  x>f  mace,  both  of  which  are 
commonly  employed,  should  be  boiled 
with  the  milk.  Steam  for  three  hours 
in  a mould,  and  serve  with  or  without 
sauce.  -« 

For  a better  and  lighter  pudding, 
omit  the  flour,  and  add  two  more  eggs. 
A tablespoonful  of  brandy  or  sherry 
may  be  added.  The  suet  may  be  re- 
placed by  butter,  and  less  time  given 
for  cooking.  All  sorts  of  cereals  may 
be  converted  into  a pudding  by  either 
of  these  modes. 

Pastry  Baskets.— These  are 
made  in  moulds,  which  may  be  had  in 
various  sizes  and  shapes.  The  illustra- 
tion below  shows  a very  pretty  one, 
which,  on  account  of  the  wide  top,  lends 
itself  readily  to  garnishing.  The  baskets 
small  enough  to  serve  one  to  each  are 
perhaps  the  most  useful,  and  they  may 
be  bought  from  about  6d.  each.  The 
bottoms  of  the  moulds  are  in  two  parts, 
and  each  portion — viz.,  top  and  bottom 
— must  be  lined  with  paste  and  baked 


Fig.  136.— Fancy  Basket  Mould. 


separately,  then  joined  by  means  of  a 
little  luting  paste ; or,  for  a cold  dish, 
a morsel  of  stiff  sugar  icing  will  do. 
Short  paste  of  a rich  sort  is  mostly 
used,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the 
baskets  may  be  applied  are  very 
numerous.  For  example,  in  summer- 
time, they  look  pretty  filled  with  a 
compote  of  any  fresh  fruit,  and  should 
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be  garnished  with  cream,  custard,  &c., 
or  with  fruit  of  a contrasting  colour. 
They  are  often  meringued  like  tarts  and 
other  pastry.  Then  they  may  be  filled 
with  nothing  more  than  stiffly- whipped 
cream  of  various  colours  and  flavours ; 
they  may  be  sprinkled  with  chopped 
nuts  of  any  sort,  or  decorated  in  other 
ways  according  to  fancy.  Almost 
needless  to  add,  the  moulds  must  be  set 
on  a baking-tin  with  turned-up  edges 
during  the  baking,  and  if  no  moulds 
are  at  hand  in  which  to  steady  the  parts 
of  the  moulds,  some  salt  or  any  raw 
grain  must  be  used ; in  most  houses, 
though,  there  will  bo  found  some  old 
patty  pans  or  similar  tins  that  will 
answer  the  purpose,  and  such  are  often 
in  request— not  only  for  these,  but  other 
moulds  of  latter-day  introduction. 

Plum  Pie.— {See  recipe  below, 
and  follow  directions  for  Apple  Pie, 
page  820.) 

Plum  Pudding. — Red,  green,  or 
yellow  plums  are  used  in  the  same 
way,  and  sugar  added  according  to  the 
degree  of  ripeness.  Required  : paste, 
plums,  and  sugar.  Cost,  variable, 
plums  being  sometimes  very  cheap. 

A short  paste  or  one  of  suet  may  be 
used.  The  plums  are  nicer  if  skinned, 
and  although  the  trouble  is  seldom 
taken,  the  pudding  is  improved  if  the 
kernels  are  taken  from  the  stones,  then 
blanched  and  cut  in  two  or  chopped  a 
little,  and  added.  Sour  plums  are  un- 
wholesome unless  well  sweetened  and 
cooked.  (See  Apple  Pudding  for  the 
mode,  page  821.) 

Plum  Pudding  (to  Re-heat).— 
To  warm  up  slices  of  plum  pudding  in 
the  oven  is  to  spoil  it  unless  more  than 
a common  amount  of  care  is  bestowed, 
for  it  often  gets  dry  and  burnt.  A 
better  way  is  to  put  the  slices  in  a 
basin  and  set  this  in  a steamer,  or  with 
water  round  it  as  directed  for  Steamed 
| Puddings,  pago  814.  If  more  con- 
i vement  to  use  the  oven,  the  tin  or  dish 
n containing  the  pudding  should  be  set 
! ln  an°fher  one  with  water  in,  and  the 
oven  should  not  be  fierce,  and  as  soon 


as  hot  through  the  pudding  should  be 
served.  With  a little  more  sauce,  the 
pudding  will  then  be  as  good  as  the 
first  day.  Many  other  puddings  may 
be  thus  re- warmed  ; for  example,  suet, 
bread,  bread  and  butter,  jam  roll,  and 
others  that  are  liable  to  become  hard 
or  dry  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Potato  Flour  Puddings  and 
Pastry. — The  recipes  for  ground 
rice  puddings  and  cheesecakes  may  be 
followed,  potato-flour  being  substituted. 

( See  page  645.) 

Potatoes  in  Puddings.— The 

custom  of  adding  mashed  potatoes  to 
the  other  materials  for  the  making  of 
a crust  for  a boiled  fruit  pudding  is 
common  in  some  parts;  the  addition 
is  generally  made  on  economical 
principles,  and  has  nothing  objection- 
able about  it  if  care  be  taken  to  make 
allowance  when  adding  the  water,  or 
the  paste  may  be  too  soft.  This  paste 
may  be  used  for  all  sorts  of  fruit 
puddings ; but  we  do  not  advise  such  a 
paste  for  a jam  roly-poly,  owing  to  its 
tendency  to  stick  to  the  cloth  even 
when  made  as  stiff  as  it  can  be  con- 
veniently rolled ; and  if  mixed  too  soft 
it  is  quite  sure  to  stick,  and  the 
pudding  will  probably  break  and  be 
unsightly. 

Potato  Pudding,  Cheap. — 

Required : a pound  of  mashed  potatoes, 
an  CSS>  tw°  tablespoonfuls  of  brown 
sugar,  the  same  of  stoned  and  halved 
raisins,  or  currants,  or  figs  (in  dice), 
a good  flavouring  of  spice,  a gill  of 
milk,  and  an  ounce  of  nice  dripping, 
or,  for  a vegetarian  dish,  a little  oil  or 
vegetable  fat.  Cost,  about  4d.  to  5d. 

The  dripping  and  milk  should  be 
warmed  together  and  added  to  the 
mashed  potatoes,  then  well  beaten,  tho 
other  materials  being  added  during 
the  process.  Should  the  potatoes  be 
very  dry  they  may  want  more  milk. 
When  a good  brown  surface  and  plenty 
of  it  is  liked,  the  pudding  should  be 
baked  in  a shallow  tin  as  for  Yorkshire 
pudding;  otherwise,  a dish  will  do. 
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Time,  according  to  thickness.  The 
oven  should  be  moderate. 

A teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  im- 
proves this.  For  a cheaper  dish  the 
egg  may  be  left  out,  and  a tablespoon- 
ful of  flour,  or  cooked  rice,  or  tapioca 
added.  (See  Potato  Hasty  Pudding, 
and  Potato  and  Treacle  Pudding.) 

Potato  Pudding,  Good.— Re- 
quired : a quarter  of  a pound  of  the 
pulp  from  potatoes  roasted  in  the 
skins,  three  ounces  of  butter,  three 
eggs,  three  to  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
a tablespoonful  of  orange  or  lemon 
juice,  and  a fourth  as  much  of  the 
grated  rind,  a pinch  of  ground  nut- 
meg or  ginger,  and  half  a gill  of  milk. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

This  will  be  of  a custard-like  con- 
sistence if  properly  mixed,  and  very 
nice.  The  milk  and  butter  should 
be  warmed,  and  added  to  the  pota- 
toes after  they  have  been  sieved.  A 
thorough  beating  should  follow.  The 
yolks  of  eggs  and  the  sugar  go  next, 
and  another  beating.  The  flavouring 
and  the  stiffly- whipped  whites  are  the 
last  to  be  added,  and  the  sooner  the 
pudding  is  got  into  the  oven  the 
better.  The  dish  for  it  should  be 
well  greased,  and  the  heat  moderate. 
Time,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Potato  puddings  are  best  hot,  but 
sometimes  eaten  cold. 

Another  way. — Reduce  the  sugar  by 
an  ounce,  and  add  an  ounce  each  of 
currants  and  chopped  candied  peel. 
The  sides  of  the  dish  may  be  lined 
with  flaky  or  short  paste,  if  liked.  The 
heat  should  then  be  rather  quick  at 
the  first,  and  slower  after.  This  is 
nice  for  cheesecakes. 

Potato  and  Treacle  Pud- 
ding.— Required : four  ounces  each 
of  chopped  suet,  treacle,  and  mashed 
potatoes,  and  two  ounces  each  of  flour 
and  bread-crumbs,  a little  grated  lemon 
peel  or  any  spice  to  taste,  sauce  as 
below.  Cost,  about  6d. 

The  potatoes  should  be  cold  and  free 
from  lumps  ; they  are  better  if  sieved. 
They  are  to  be  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  well  beaten.  Those 


who  prefer  it  may  use  dripping  or 
butter  instead  of  suet;  either  should 
be  well  rubbed  into  the  flour.  An 
egg  is  a great  improvement  to  this; 
and  when  it  is  used  the  treacle  may 
be  increased  by  an  ounce.  Beat  the 
mixture  well,  pack  in  a well-greased 
mould  or  basin,  and  boil  for  three  to 
four  hours,  or  steam  for  four  to  five. 
When  done,  turn  out,  and  pour  over  a 
sauce  made  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
treacle,  the  j uice  of  half  a lemon,  and 
the  grated  rind,  and  a pinch  of  spice. 
These  quantities  may  be  doubled  if 
plenty  of  sauce  is  liked.  Another 
good  sauce  is  a plain  lemon  or  marma- 
lade, or  a jam  sauce  (see  Hot  Sauces). 
Watery  potatoes  will  spoil  this  pudding, 
which  when  well  made  is  excellent, 
though  cheap.  By  making  it  softer, 
either  by  increasing  the  treacle  or 
adding  milk,  it  is  very  nice  baked.  A 
rather  shallow  dish  should  be  used  for 
it.  For  this,  sauce  is  optional;  for 
children’s  dinners  it  is  very  good 
without. 

Potato  Hasty  Pudding.  — 

This  is  a useful  disn  for  emergencies. 
Required  : about  half  a pint  of -mashed 
potatoes,  an  ounce  of  butter, -an  egg, 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  or 
less  if  the  potatoes  are  not  very  dry, 
and  a few  currants  or  raisins,  if  handy. 
Cost,  about  4d.  or  5d. 

The  whole  should  be  beaten  together 
until  very  light,  then  put  in  rocky 
pieces  on  a greased  baking-tin,  and 
baked  in  a quick  oven.  These  are  to 
be  taken  up  when  hot  and  brown,  and 
served  on  a hot  dish  with  a dust  of 
sugar  over,  and  some  jam  or  any 
simple  sauce  as  an  accompaniment. 
Should  nothing  better  be  handy,  send 
treacle  or  sugar  only  to  table,  but  do 
not  put  sugar  in  the  mixture.  If  the 
potatoes  can  be  mashed  while  hot,  the 
mixture  may  be  put  on  a buttered  dish 
ready  for  serving,  and  browned  up  in 
front  of  the  fire.  This  is  sometimes 
called  “ potato  puff.”  A largo  patty 
pan  may  be  used,  and  the  pudding 
taken  off  with  a slice,  and  a sauce 
poured  round.  Candied  peel  or  a 
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little  essence  of  any  sort  may  be 
added. 

Found-Cake  Pudding.— This 
and  similar  puddings  go  by  various 
names ; amongst  others,  the  barristers’ 
and  the  judges’  pudding.  Required  : 
enough  rich  pound  or  other  fruit-cake 
to  half-fill  a pint  mould,  half-a-dozen 
macaroons,  a glass  of  noyeau,  a table- 
spoonful of  orange  flower- water,  some 
garnish  as  for  hot  cabinet  pudding 
(page  828),  and  a custard  made  with 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a gill  of 
cream,  and  milk  as  required.  Cost, 
about  2s.  Gd. 

The  cake  should  be  in  dice,  and  the 
macaroons  broken  up,  then  mixed,  and 
put  lightly  into  the  prepared  mould. 
The  eggs  and  cream  are  to  be  beaten 
up  with  as  much  milk  and  the  liquids 
named  as  will  barely  fill  the  mould. 
The  sugar  must  be  regulated  by  the 
richness  of  the  cake ; about  an  ounce 
will  be  wanted.  This  should  stand  an 
hour  before  steaming.  Allow  an  hour 
and  a half.  Serve  a good  sweet  sauce 
with  the  pudding,  which  is  a very 
good  one. 

Prune  Pudding.  — This  is  a 
very  good  plain  pudding.  Required: 
a pint  of  plain  batter  (see  Yorkshire 
Puddings)  and  half  a pound  of  prunes. 
Cost,  about  7d. 

The  prunes  should  be  washed  very 
well,  then  brought  to  the  boil  in  water 
to  cover  them.  Take  them  up  and 
dry  them,  take  the  stones  out,  and 
dredge  with  flour  before  stirring  into 
the  pudding  batter.  Boil  in  a greased 
<l  basin  for  two  hours.  Serve  with  a 
plain  sweet  sauce,  or  with  sugar  or 
treacle. 

Prune  and  Bread  Pudding. 

— This  is  a wholesome  dish  for  children, 
qi  Required : a pound  of  prunes,  and 
«!  some  bread  and  butter,  with  sugar,  &c., 
ill  as  below.  Cost,  about  9d. 

,'l  The  fruit  should  be  treated  as  above, 
i then  put  in  a dish  in  which  some 
I fingers  of  bread  soaked  in  butter  have 
; been  laid  to  cover  the  bottom  and 
sides.  More  bread  is  to  be  put  on  the 


top  to  form  a cover,  and  the  pudding 
baked  in  a moderate  oven.  A little 
marmalade  spread  on  the  bread  is  a 
great  improvement  to  this.  The 
water  from  the  prunes  may  be  boiled 
with  a little  sugar  or  treacle,  and 
thickened  with  corn-flour  for  sauce;  or 
any  other  sweet  sauce  will  do. 

Prune  Roly-Poly  Pudding. 

— Required : a pound  of  prunes,  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  brown  sugar,  and  a 
little  water.  Paste  as  for  Jam  Roly- 
Poly.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  fruit  should  be  washed  and  put 
on  to  boil  with  the  water,  and  the 
stones  taken  out  when  soft.  Then 
remove  the  prunes  and  add  the  sugar, 
and  boil  for  a few  minutes,  stir  the 
prunes  in,  and  leave  to  cool,  when  the 
whole  should  thicken,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  liquid  to  run  off  the  paste. 
Sometimes  a grated  apple  is  put  in, 
and  is  a good  addition.  Raisins  are 
also  used.  When  time  cannot  be 
given  for  this  mode,  the  primes  may 
be  used  raw,  after  stoning,  the  surface 
of  the  paste  being  moistened  with  jam 
or  treacle,  or  some  moist  sugar  may  be 
strewn  over. 

Prussian  Dumplings.— Re- 
quired : a dough  made  as  below,  and 
some  jam  and  sugar.  Cost,  about. Id. 
each. 

Mix  a pound  of  fine  flour  with  a 
pinch  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
the  same  of  yeast,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
an  egg,  and  a gill  and  a half  of  milk 
and  water,  tepid  and  in  equal  parts. 
( See  Bread  for  the  mode.)  When 
well  risen  take  up  pieces  the  size  of  a 
walnut  and  insert  a little  stiff  jam  of 
any  sort,  and  close  up  neatly.  Then 
fry  a good  brown  in  hot  fat.  The  heat 
should  bo  lowered  after  a few  seconds, 
that  the  dumplings  may  cook  through. 
Dust  with  sugar  and  serve  on  a very 
hot  dish.  These  are  vory  nice  served 
with  stewed  fruit  and  the  jam  omitted. 
A few  ounces  of  raisins  or  currants 
may  be  added  to  the  dough. 

Pudding  d la  Damiette.— 

Required : a pint  of  milk,  a quarter 
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of  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of  potato- 
flour,  an  ounce  of  grated  Savoy  bis- 
cuits, the  same  of  crushed  ratafias, 
carmine  colouring,  three  ounces  of 
lump  sugar,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
almonds,  the  same  of  cherries,  cut  up, 
and  about  an  ounce  of  glace  apricots 
in  thin  shreds.  A tablespoonful  of 
pale  brandy,  and  one  of  curacjoa  should 
be  used  for  the  flavouring.  Cost, 
about  Is.  8d. 

The  flour  and  milk  should  be  mixed 
to  a paste,  and  brought  to  the  boil ; 
then  add  the  sugar,  and  the  cream  and 
butter  off  the  fire.  Stir  in  the  bis- 
cuits, and  leave  to  cool  before  adding 
the  eggs.  The  fruit  should  be  put  to 
soak  in  the  liquids.  The  mixture 
should  be  coloured  a very  pale  pink. 
Put  part  of  it  in  a buttered  dish,  and 
add  the  fruits  in  a layer  in  the  middle ; 
then  fill  up  with  the  mixture,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven  to  a pale  brown. 
Serve  with  sauce  of  the  same  name  on 
page  126.  The  top  of  the  pudding- 
should  be  sprinkled  with  vanilla  sugar. 

Pudding  a la  Paysanne.— This 

is  simple  in  the  extreme,  but  very  nice. 
Required : some  bread,  fruit,  and  sugar, 
and  a little  water  or  lemon  juice 
should  the  fruit  be  of  a dry  sort.  Cost, 
variable. 

The  bread  should  be  thinly  sliced, 
and  put  in  the  dish  in  layers  with  the 
fruit,  which  must  be  -well  sweetened, 
that  there  may  be  a good  supply  of 
fruit  juice.  The  top  layer  should  be 
fruit.  The  pudding  should  be  baked 
in  a moderate  oven  until  the  fruit  is 
done ; it  may  then  he  served  hot  or 
cold.  Brown  sugar  or  treacle  is  some- 
times used  for  sweetening  this  pudding, 
and  brown  bread  is  quite  suitable  for 
it.  The  stones  are  best  removed  from 
plums  and  other  stone  fruit,  though 
this  is  optional. 

This  differs  from  Hydropathic 
Pudding,  as  the  fruit  is  used  raw 
instead  of  cooked. 

Pudding  a la  Victoria.— Re- 
quired : half  an  ounce  of  corn-flour,  an 


ounce  of  French  sago,  the  same  of 
macaroni,  a pint  of  milk,  a gill  of 
cream,  four  eggs,  and  the  yolk  of  a 
fifth,  flavouring  as  below,  and  a few 
drops  of  yellow  colouring.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

The  macaroni  should  be  washed  and 
put  to  boil  in  half  the  milk,  then  taken 
up  w’hen  half  done  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.  The  sago  should  then  be 
sprinkled  in  and  boiled  for  ten 
minutes.  Add  the  corn-flour.  The 
rest  of  the  milk  is  to  be  boiled  for 
a few  minutes  with  a small  blade 
of  mace,  a bay  leaf,  and  a strip  of 
lemon  peel,  then  strained,  and  mixed 
with  the  other  milk,  and  added  to 
the  eggs  when  cool.  The  cream  and 
other  materials  are  to  be  mixed  in,  and 
the  pudding  steamed  in  a mould, 
which  is  improved  by  a garnish  of  a 
few  pieces  of  citron  on  the  top.  Steam 
for  an  hour  and  a half  in  a deep  mould, 
rather  less  in  a shallow  one.  ( See 
page  126  for  the  sauce  of  the  same 
name,  but  there  are  others  that  go  as 
well  with  it.) 

Pudding  Cloths  . — To  prepare 
these  for  roly-poly  and  other  puddings, 
and  to  wash,  see  pages  806  and  813. 

Pudding  Dishes,  to  edge 
■with  Pastry.  — There  are  two  ways 
of  doing  this.  For  a plain  dish,  the 
paste  is  often  carried  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  the  edge  j ust  made  even 
and  left  plain  or  crimped,  as  liked. 
For  better  puddings,  the  edge  is  gener- 
ally covered  to  half  the  depth  only, 
the  paste  being  firmly  pressed  on. 
Sometimes  leaves  of  the  paste  are  put 
to  form  a border,  or  the  edge  may  be 
cut  in  strips,  the  alternate  strips  being 
turned  inwards ; the  unturned  strips 
often  get  too  dark  in  colour  in  this  j 
way,  as  the  edges  of  them  catch  very 
readily;  therefore  we  do  not  recom- 
mend it.  By  cutting  the  paste 
straight,  and  making  a pattern  on  it 
with  a pastry-wheel,  all  sorts  of  de- 
vices are  easily  produced.  The  paste  | 
is  best  a trifle  thicker  at  the  edge 
than  lower  down  the  dish.  Any 
trimmings,  if  evenly  joined,  come  in  for 
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this  purpose ; it  is  not  necessary, 
except  for  the  best  puddings,  to  make 
pastry  on  purpose. 

Pudding  Moulds,  to  line 
with  Jelly.— (See  directions  in  the 
chapter  on  Sweets,  &c.)  A plain 
mould  is  most  easily  lined,  and  many 
are  shown  in  later  chapters  that  answor 
for  puddings.  The  mould  must  always 
he  quite  dry.  The  jelly  may  be  as 
plain  as  desired,  but  should  be  quite 
clear,  that  the  garnish  may  show 
through  to  advantage.  The  garnish 
and  jelly  should  contrast  in  colour,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  the  garnish  to  be 
always  arranged  in  just  the  same  way 
for  the  same  pudding. 

Puddings,  Materials  for.— 

( Sec  page  807.) 

Puffs  d la  Flora.— These  are 
very  pretty,  and  suitable  for  garden- 
parties,  &c.  Required : some  puff 

paste,  lemon  curd,  raspberry  jelly, 
and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2d.  each. 

The  paste  should  be  thinly  rolled 
and  cut  into  squares  of  from  three  to 
four  inches.  Brush  the  four  corners 
with  beaten  white  of  egg,  and  fold 
them  over  so  that  they  meet  in  the 
centre.  Take  the  rolling-pin  and 
flatten  them  out  to  their  original  size  ; 
do  not  roll  them.  Put  them  folded- 
side  down  on  a board,  and  lay  a bit 
of  lemon-curd  in  the  centre.  Put  a 
spot  of  jelly  on  the  top  of  the  curd, 
egg  the  edges,  and  fold  over  once  to 
form  triangles.  Sprinkle  with  cold 
water,  and  roll  in  pounded  sugar. 
Bake  in  a sharp  oven.  In  baking, 

!the  puffs  will  open  out,  and  a tiny 
heap  of  crystallised  rose  leaves  or 
violets  should  be  put  in  the  openings. 
If  this  is  not  at  hand,  a spot  of 
j whipped  cream  may  be  used,  and 
sprinkled  over  with  cut-up  dried  fruits 
of  various  colours. 

Puffs  & la  Freda.— Required : 
rich  short  paste  (page  743)  and  a 
mixture  as  below.  Cost,  about  2d. 
ui  each. 

Cut  in  shreds  two  ounces  of  lemon 


peel,  the  same  of  citron,  and  half  as 
much  orange ; add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  stoned  and  chopped  raisins ; 
two  ounces  of  cherries  from  cherry 
brandy,  cut  in  halves  ; a tablespoonful 
of  grated  almonds  ; the  same  of  rata- 
fias, sieved,  and  sponge-cake  crumbs ; 
a tablespoonful  of  greengage  or  apricoi 
jam,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a beaten 
egg.  The  butter  should  be  dissolved 
just  enough  to  mix  it  with  the  rest, 
and  the  basin  put  by  in  a cold  place 
for  a time.  The  paste  should  be  cut 
in  rounds  with  a crimped  cutter,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  put  in  and 
folded  over.  Finish  and  bake  as 
above.  Half  the  above  quantities  will 
make  a dozen  and  a half  small  puffs. 

Puffs  a la  Lawrauce.— Re- 
quired : half  a gill  of  lemon  curd  (page 
856),  the  same  of  sponge-cake  crumbs, 
an  ounce  of  currants,  the  same  of 
orange  peel  in  shreds,  half  an  orange, 
grated  rind  and  juice,  a tablespoonful 
of  raisin  wine  or  sherry,  and  the  same 
of  grated  cocoa-nut.  The  paste  may 
be  short  or  puff ; that  given  for  Ban- 
bury Cakes  answers  well. 

The  above  materials  should  be 
blended  and  covered  for  a time  before 
using  ; for  cheaper  puffs,  a little  of  the 
milk  from  the  nut,  if  a fresh  one  be 
used,  may  replace  the  w'ine.  Make 
and  bake  as  above. 

Quince  Pie.— (See  Apple  Pie.) 

Quince  Pudding.— (See  Apple 

PUDDING.) 

Quince  Tart.— Required  : a 
pound  of  quinces,  a pint  of  water, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
the  peel  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  two 
ounces  of  chopped  almonds,  and  some 
good  short  paste.  Cost,  uncertain. 

The  fruit  should  be  prepared  as  for 
jam  and  marmalade — see  Fruit — and 
added  to  the  sugar  and  water  after 
they  have  boiled  together  to  a syrup. 
The  whole  should  boil  to  a pulp,  and 
the  rest  of  the  materials  be  put  in. 
The  lemon  rind  is  best  grated ; if  liked 
in  strips,  it  should  be  added  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cooking.  Roll  the 
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paste  out,  and  cover  a good-sized  tart 
tin  ; lay  on  the  quince  mixture  when 
cool,  and  cover  with  the  rest  of  the 
paste.  Pinch  the  edges,  hake,  and 
serve  hot  or  cold.  These  quantities 
will  make  a large  tart.  Other  recipes 
under  Apples  may  he  followed. 
Tinned  quinces  are  very  handy  both 
for  tarts  and  pies.  The' seeds  must  be 
removed. 

Haisin  Pastry.  — Required: 
stewed  raisins  and  some  plain  short 
paste. 

See  Stewed  Raisins  in  Fruit.  Pre- 
pare as  many  as  may  be  required,  and, 
after  taking  the  fruit  up,  put  the 
syrup  back  into  the  stewpan  and  cook 
until  thick ; it  should  just  coat  the 
fruit,  not  run  off.  Line  some  rather 
deep  pattypans,  using  paste  No.  1 or  3, 
and  fill  them  with  the  raisins,  cover  as 
for  mince  pies,  and  bake  at  a moderate 
heat.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  These  are 
cheap  and  very  wholesome,  as  well  as 
nice.  Cost,  about  l^d.  each. 

Another  way. — Make  the  paste  thick, 
and  use  raw  chopped  raisins  mixed 
with  about  a fourth  their  weight  of 
raw  grated  apples  of  a juicy  kind. 
These  want  a slower  oven  than  the 
above.  Some  bread  dough  may  be 
enriched  with  a little  dripping  and 
rolled  out  half  an  inch  thick,  and  used 
for  these,  or  they  can  be  made  like 
puffs  or  pasties,  which  see.  The  re- 
mains of  a little  apple  sauce  may  bo 
used  up  with  the  raisins. 

Haisin  Pudding1,  Baked.— Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  six 
ounces  of  suet  or  dripping,  half  a pound 
of  stoned  raisins,  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  half  as  much  grated 
nutmeg,  an  egg,  and  half  a pint  of 
milk.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  crumbs  and  other  dry  materials 
are  to  be  mixed,  and  the  egg  and  milk 
beaten  up  and  added.  The  suet  should 
be  very  line ; or,  if  dripping,  rub  it  in 
the  flour.  Bake  in  a greased  dish  or 
tin  for  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours 
if  suet  is  used.  The  oven  should  bo 
gentle.  Serve  with  sugar,  some  should 


be  dredged  over  the  top,  or  with  sweet 
sauce. 

Another  way. — Use  all  flour  in 
place  of  bread,  and  mix  with  enough 
milk  to  form  a thick  batter;  add  an 
extra  egg,  and  other  ingredients  as 
above,  or,  for  a cheaper  pudding,  less 
fat. 

Haisin  Pudding,  Boiled.— Re- 
quired : half  a pound  each  of  flour  and 
bread-crumbs,  half  a pound  of  suet,  an 
egg,  half  a pint  of  milk,  a teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  half  as  much  spice 
in  fine  flour,  half  a pound  of  stoned 
and  chopped  raisins,  or  they  may  be 
just  divided,  but  the  pudding  will 
not  be  so  rich,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
treacle,  and  an  ounce  of  chopped 
candied  peel.  Cost,  about  Is.  Id. 

The  whole  of  the  dry  materials 
should  be  mixed,  and  the  liquids 
added.  Boil  in  a basin  for  four  hours ; 
or  it  can  be  formed  bolster-shape  and 
boiled  in  a cloth  for  three  hours.  This 
is  not  a costly  pudding,  but,  owing  to 
the  long  coolcing,  a very  good  one. 
Serve  as  above. 

(Sec  the  recipes  for  Currant  Suet 
Pudding,  page  838.) 

Haspberry  Cream  Pudding, 

— Required : half  a pound  of  raspberry 
jam,  two  ounces  each  of  butter  and 
sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bread- 
crumbs, half  a gill  of  cream,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one. 
Whipped  cream  and  fruit  for  garnish. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  without  garnish. 

Pass  the  jam  through  a hair  sieve, 
and  add  the  crumbs,  then  the  butter 
and  sugar  after  they  have  been . 
thoroughly  creamed  together.  The 
cream  and  eggs  go  next,  and  the 
mixture  should  be  beaten  hard  for  a 
few  minutes.  Butter  a mould  or  dish, 
and  strew  with  bread-crumbs  mixed 
with  crushed  ratafias — a couple  of  the 
latter  will  do;  put  the  pudding  in, 
and  bake  in  a very  steady  oven  that 
the  pudding  may  bo  pale  when  done, 
ft  will  tako  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  in  a shallow  mould.  Turn 
out,  and  spread  the  top  with  whipped 
cream,  and  stick  some  crystallised 
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raspberries  here  and  there  when  fresh 
fruit  is  out  of  season,  but  when  they 
can  he  had,  fresh  raspberries  should  he 
used. 

Raspberry  Pie. — ( See  Currant 
Pie.) 

Raspberry  Pudding.  — ( See 

Currant  Pudding.) 

Raspberry  Pudding, 
Russian. — Required:  for  a good- 
sized  pudding,  a pint  and  a half  of 
freshly  picked  raspberries,  two  eggs, 
an  ounce  of  flour,  the  same  of  sugar,  and 
half  a pint  of  sour  cream.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d. 

Put  the  fruit  in  a pie-dish,  and  set 
in  the  oven  until  quite  heated  through. 
Put  the  sugar  and  flour  in  a basin,  and 
add  the  eggs  and  cream,  beating  to 
a smooth  consistence.  Pour  over  the 
fruit,  but  do  not  mix  the  materials, 
then  bake  in  a very  slow  oven  to  a pale 
colour.  For  most  palates,  extra  sugar 
will  be  required;  but  it  is  better  to 
serve  it  with  the  pudding  than  to  put 
more  in  it,  as  it  is  owing  to  the  lack 
of  sugar  that  the  pudding  is  so  good, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  dishes  in  which  sour  cream 
is  a leading  feature. 

Where  expense  is  an  object,  this  may 
i be  imitated  by  setting  some  rich  milk 
i aside  until  on  the  point  of  turning, 

( then  adding  a little  condensed  milk 
i to  give  body  and  sufficient  sweetness. 
No  sugar  will  be  wanted. 

Ratafia  Pudding.— Required : 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  ratafia-crumbs, 
>i  the  same  measure  of  sponge  cake 
3;  crumbs,  four  eggs  with  milk  to  make  a 
pint,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a few  drops  of 
n almond  essence.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  ratafias  should  be  crushed  with 
a rolling-pin,  then  rubbed  through  a 
1 wire  sieve — this  being  the  best  way  to 
i;  make  the  crumbs  uniform  in  size, 
Although  the  process  is  a rather  slow 

■ one.  Soak  all  the  crumbs  for  an  hour 
; in  the  custard.  A few  bitter  almonds 
1 may  be  used,  if  from  any  cause  the 

quantity  of  ratafias  is  decreased.  This 

■ may  be  baked  in  a buttered  pie-dish  or 

u b* 


steamed  in  a basin.  Time,  for  the  first, 
about  an  hour  in  a gentle  oven ; and 
for  the  second,  a little  longer.  Serve 
hot  or  cold. 

Another  way. — This  is  richer.  Re- 
quired : four  eggs,  a pint  of  milk  and 
cream  mixed,  four  eggs,  three  ounces 
of  whole  ratafias  and  one  ounce  of 
crushed  ones,  a glass  of  brandy,  and 
some  pastry.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  milk  should  be  heated  and  added 
to  the  eggs,  then  poured  over  the 
ratafias  with  sugar  to  taste,  and  left  to 
cool,  when  the  brandy  should  be  added 
and  the  mixture  beaten.  A little  essence 
of  almonds  should  be  added.  Line  a 
dish  at  the  sides  with  puff  or  flaky 
paste,  and  sprinkle  the  bottom  of  it, 
after  buttering,  with  the  crushed  ra- 
tafias ; then  put  in  the  mixture,  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Rhubarb  Pie.— Required  : rhu- 
barb, sugar,  and  paste,  and  a little 
ginger  or  lemon  to  flavour.  Cost,  about 
9d.  to  Is.  for  a pie  made  of  two  pounds 
of  fruit. 

The  rhubarb  should  be  wiped  only  if 
young ; but  if  old,  peeled,  and  if  very 
thick,  split  a time  or  two.  Cut  it  in 
inch  lengths,  and  put  in  the  dish  with 
the  sugar,  making  it  high,  as  it  sinks  a 
good  deal.  For  a plain  dish,  use  four  to 
six  ounces  of  brown  sugar  to  the  pound ; 
for  a better  one,  white  sugar.  A medium 
short  or  flaky  paste  may  be  used,  or 
rich  short  or  puff  for  a good  pie.  The 
latter  is  often  served  cold  with  custard 
or  cream.  ( See  Fruit  Pies.) 

Rhubarb  Pudding.— Required : 
fruit  and  sugar  as  above,  and  a nice 
suet  paste.  (See  the  recipe  for  Apple 
Pudding,  page  821.)  Cost,  about  9d. 
for  two  pounds  of  fruit. 

Note. — Those  who  find  this  fruit  too 
acid,  and  who  may  not  be  able  to  indulge 
in  the  requisite  amount  of  sugar  to 
sweeten  it,  will  do  well  to  add  a pinch 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  as  it  reduces 
the  acidity  to  a considerable  extent. 
This  is  a fruit  that  is  very  unwholesome 
unless  it  is  well  sweetened;  therefore 
this  hint  may  be  of  service  to  those 
with  whom  much  sugar  disagrees. 
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Some  scald  the  rhubarb  to  reduce  the 
acidity. 

Rice  Pudding,  Plain  and 
Rich, — ( See  Cereal  Puddings,  also 
see  Carolina  Pudding,  Ground  Rice 
Pudding,  Russian  Rice  Pudding, 
&c.  &c.) 

Royal  Cream  Pie,  Ameri- 
can.— Required:  a pint  of  cream,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  three  of  sugar, 
three  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  ginger  or  other 
spice,  and  some  fruit  and  paste  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd.  without 
fruit. 

The  flour,  sugar,  and  milk  are  to  be 
mixed  and  brought  to  the  boil,  the 
cream  added  by  degrees,  and  the  mix- 
ture again  brought  to  boiling-point; 
then  take  from  the  fire  and  beat  the 
eggs  in,  leaving  out  two  of  the  whites. 
The  pie-plate  should  be  lined  with  a 
nice  flaky  paste,  and  the  cream  mixture 
poured  in,  and  baked  with  a good 
brown  surface.  The  remaining  whites 
are  then  to  be  beaten  and  mixed  with 
an  ounce  more  sugar  and  a little  of  the 
spice,  and  spread  on  the  top  in  a rocky 
fashion ; the  pie  should  then  be  returned 
to  the  oven  to  brown.  The  fruit  may 
be  any  kind  in  season,  and  it  may  be 
raw  or  cooked,  as  liked.  Serve  on 
separate  plates,  and  hand  sugar  with  it. 
A compote  of  oranges  may  be  recom- 
mended, and  all  the  small  berries  go 
well  with  it. 

Russian  Rice  Pudding.— 

This  is  a very  good  cold  dish.  Re- 
quired : three  ounces  of  rice  that  has 
been  boiled  in  water  and  drained,  and 
left  to  get  cold,  some  fruit,  and  a 
syrup  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Take  for  the  syrup  a gill  of  cold 
water  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
lump  sugar,  boil  them  for  a few 
minutes,  skimming  well,  then  stir  in 
a little  essence  of  nutmeg  or  ginger 
and  a tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
and  boil  for  a few  minutes  more.  Then 
put  the  rice'  in  and  cover  the  pan, 
leaving  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  just 
below  boiling  point.  Add  half  a glass 


of  good  rum,  and  cover  again  for  ten 
minutes.  Turn  out  in  a deep  glass 
dish  to  cool,  and  when  cold  serve  witli 
any  nice  fruit,  a compGte,  or  some 
canned  or  bottled,  and  one  sort,  or  a 
mixture.  Arrange  the  fruit  on  the 
top,  and  pour  some  of  the  syrup 
round. 

Another  way. — Make  the  mixture 
thicker  by  adding  another  ounce  of 
rice.  F orm  it  into  a ring  in  the  dish, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  whipped  cream, 
and  pile  the  fruit  on  the  ring.  Send 
the  syrup  to  table  in  a separate  dish. 
Or  fill  with  the  fruit,  and  arrange  the 
cream  on  the  top.  The  rice  as  above, 
without  any  addition,  is  very  pleasant 
eating,  and  any  home-made  wine  may 
replace  rum  for  an  every-day  dish,  or 
for  children  a fruit  syrup  will  answer. 

Saffron  Pudding.— Required: 
saffron  water  as  below,  half  a pound  of 
suet,  the  same  weight  of  flour,  ten 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  a teaspoonful 
of  ground  ginger  or  mixed  spice,  three 
eggs,  and  some  milk  or  water.  Cost, 
about  Is.  if  with  milk. 

First  boil  a tablespoonful  of  saffron 
in  water  until  the  decided  taste  and 
smell  peculiar  to  the  flower  has  beeni 
extracted,  and  the  liquid  has  acquired 
a clear  light  yellow  tinge ; half  a gill 
of  water  will  be  enough.  Mix  this 
with  the  eggs  and  other  materials, 
then  put  in  as  much  more  liquid  as 
may  be  wanted,  about  a gill  or  rather 
more.  This  may  be  boiled  in  a cloth, 
then  the  mixture  should  be  stiffer  than 
if  cooked  in  a basin.  Sugar  may  be 
added  to,  or  a sweet  sauce  served  with 
the  pudding.  Boil  for  four  hours. 
The  pudding  may  be  plainer  by  using 
less  suet.  These  puddings  are  con- 
sidered very  wholesome. 

Sago  Pudding,  German.  — 

These  puddings  are  rather  more  solid 
than  the  general  varieties  of  cereal 
puddings.  Tapioca  is  excellent  in  the 
same  way.  Required : a quart  of 
milk,  three  ounces  of  butter,  tho  same 
of  sugar,  the  rind  of  a lomon  chopped 
small,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  plain 
biscuit-crumbs,  three  ounces  of  tine 
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Bago,  and  five  eggs.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

The  sago  should  be  sprinkled  in  the 
boiling  milk,  and  cooked  for  half  an 
hour,  then  mixed  with  the  butter, 
biscuit  powder,  and  sugar,  and  left  to 
cool.  The  eggs  are  then  beaten  in, 
and  the  pudding  steamed  for  a couple 
of  hours  or  more.  Serve  with  a sauce 
made  from  the  juice  of  fresh  rasp- 
berries or  currants  boiled  up  with 
sugar,  or  with  a jam  or  other  sweet 
sauce  when  fruit  is  not  in  season.  (See 
also  Cereal  Puddings,  page  829.) 

Saxon  Pudding. — According  to 
an  authority,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
puddings  of  Germany.  Required : 
half  a pound  of  fine  flour,  ten  yolks  of 
eggs,  seven'Avhites,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
four  ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of 
sugar  that  has  been  flavoured  by  rub- 
bing it  on  the  rind  of  two  oranges 
before  crushing  it  to  powder,  and  a 
little  potato  flour.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

The  milk  and  flour  are  to  be  blended 
after  the  milk  has  been  boiled,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any 
lumps.  Then  put  the  mixture  on  the 
fire,  and  add  the  butter  a little  at  a 
time,  working  the  paste  all  the  while. 
Take  from  the  fire  and  go  on  working 
until  quite  smooth,  using  the  back  of 
a wooden  spoon.  Add  the  sugar  and 
eggs,  yolks  only,  gradually,  and  then 
stir  over  the  fire  again  for  a minute  or 
two.  When  the  mass  has  begun  to 
cool,  stir  the  stiffly-whipped  whites  of 
the  eggs  in.  Bake  in  a mould  which 
has  been  buttered  and  sprinkled  with 
potato  flour  and  a little  sugar,  that 
the  pudding  may  look  glazed  when 
turned  out.  A gentle  oven  is  wanted, 
and  the  pudding  mould  should  be  set 
in  a vessel  of  boiling  water  to  half  its 
height.  When  a delicate  brown  and 
firm  on  the  top,  turn  out.  Time, 
according  to  depth  of  mould. 

Semolina  Pudding.— (.See 
Hominy  Puddings  and  Cereal  Pud- 
dings.) 

Seville  Puddiixg.  — Required : 
the  thin  peels  of  two  Seville  oranges, 


a pint  of  milk,  four  ounces  of  stale 
sponge  cake,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
lemon,  three  ounces  of  lump  sugar, 
four  eggs,  and  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
almonds.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  rinds  of  the  oranges  should  be 
boiled  in  water  until  quite  soft,  then 
chopped  and  pounded.  The  cake 
crumbs  should  soak  in  the  hot  milk 
with  the  butter  and  sugar  ; when  cold, 
add  the  eggs,  and  mix  the  whole ; the 
juice  of  a small  lemon  should  be  added 
at  the  last  moment.  Steam  in  a 
mould  for  about  an  hour  and  a half, 
and  serve  hot  with  sauce.  ( See  recipes 
in  Sweet  Sauces  ; there  are  many 
that  will  suit  this  pudding.) 

Sponge  Cheesecakes.  — Re- 
quired : two  ounces  of  stale  sponge- 
cake, the  same  of  sugar,  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  butter,  a tablespoonful  of 
milk,  half  a teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  an  ounce  of  currants,  and  a 
little  flavouring,  as  essence  of  lemon, 
&c.  The  paste  may  be  a medium,  short, 
or  flaky.  Cost,  about  Id.  each  if 
small. 

Crumble  the  cake  and  soak  it  in  the 
milk,  then  beat  the  butter  and  sugar 
together  for  a few  minutes ; add  the 
egg  and  beat  again,  then  the  cake  and 
flavouring,  and  the  baking  powder  at 
the  last.  The  paste  should  be  only 
three-parts  filled,  as  the  mixture  should 
rise.  The  currants  may  be  put  in  the 
mixture  or  sprinkled  on  the  top.  A 
spot  of  jam  may  be  put  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  currants  left  out.  Any  cake 
of  the  plain  kind  may  be  treated  thus 
and  if  very  stale  use  a little  more  milk, 
warm. 

Sponge  Pudding. — There  are 
any  number  of  sponge  puddings.  This 
is  very  light  if  properly  made,  and  has 
the  merit  of  cheapness.  Required : a 
pound  of  flour,  a teaspoonful  of  ground 
ginger,  the  same  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
rather  more  of  tartaric  acid,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves  and  nut- 
meg mixed,  'four  ounces  of  clarified 
dripping,  an  egg,  two  ounces  of  brown 
sugar,  and  a gill  and  a half  of  milk. 
Cost,  about  7d. 
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The  materials  should  be  all  mixed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  that  should  be  put  in  a table- 
spoonful of  water  and  added  at  the  last 
moment,  after  the  pudding  has  been 
very  well  beaten.  If  beaten  after  the 
soda  goes  in,  it  will  be  spoilt.  The 
acid  is  preferably  sifted  with  the  flour. 
Put  the  mixture  in  a greased  basin, 
leaving  nearly  a third  of  the  room  for 
it  to  swell,  and  steam  it  for  two  and  a 
half  to  three  hours.  If  the  sugar  be 
omitted  the  pudding  will  be  lighter, 
then  some  hot  treacle  should  be  poured 
over.  Brown  flour  may  take  the  place 
of  half  the  white.  For  a cheaper  pud- 
ding, the  milk  may  give  place  to  water. 
When  acid  and  soda  are  not  to  be  had, 
use  baking  powder,  at  least  a teaspoon- 
ful and  a half,  and  it  must  be  fresh. 

Strawberry  Corn-flour  Pud- 
ding. — This  is  suggestive  of  other 
puddings  that  will  be  found  very  nice 
in  hot  weather.  When  the  fruit  is 
very  ripe,  or  of  a very  juicy  nature, 
the  corn-flour  may  be  increased  by  half 
an  ounce  or  so.  Required  : three 
ounces  of  com-flour,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  and  a 
pint  and  a half  of  milk,  half  a pint  of 
picked  strawberries  that  have  been 
sprinkled  with  a little  sugar  just  before 
using,  and  some  custard  or  sugar  and 
cream.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  milk,  corn-flour,  sugar,  and 
butter  are  to  be  brought  to  the  boil 
and  simmered  for  five  minutes,  then 
removed  and  cooled  a little,  the  eggs 
beaten  in,  one  white  excepted,  and  the 
mixture  put  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
a deep  buttered  pie-dish.  About  a 
quarter  of  it  should  be  reserved.  The 
fruit  is  then  to  be  put  in  the  centre 
and  the  rest  of  the  mixture  over  it, 
and  the  remaining  white  of  egg  beaten 
with  a teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and  spread 
over.  The  pudding  is  then  to  be 
browned  in  a very  gentle  oven;  it  will 
take  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  For 
a plainer  pudding  the  two  whites  may 
be  put  in  the  corn-flour  mixture,  and 
rather  more  of  it  reserved  for  tho  top. 
This  is  good  plain,  but  the  materials 


above  named  are  aD  improvement,  and 
the  appearance  may  be  enhanced  by 
reserving  a few  of  the  best  of  tho 
strawberries  and  sticking  them  on  the 
top.  This  is  good  either  hot  or  cold. 

Strawberry  Cheesecakes.— 

Required : half  a pint  of  ripe  straw- 
berries, a heaping  tablespoonful  or 
more  of  fine  sugar,  three  eggs,  and 
some  pastry.  Cost,  about  l|d.  each. 

The  fruit  should  be  picked  and 
bruised  in  a basin  with  the  sugar,  then 
beaten  with  the  eggs ; for  superior 
cheesecakes  the  strawberries  should  be 
sieved.  Then  bake  in  lined  patty  pans, 
using  one  of  the  good  short  pastes  oh 
page  743.  Serve  hot  or  cold,  and  dust 
with  sugar.  An  increased  amount  of 
sugar  will  be  liked  by  many ; in  such 
cases  the  whites  of  the  eggs  should  be 
left  out,  and  a meringue  made  as  for 
the  tarts  of  page  860. 

Another  way. — These  are  available 
at  all  seasons  and  are  very  nice.  Take 
some  bread-crumbs  and  soak  them  in 
some  strawberry  syrup ; other  fruit 
syrups  may  bo  used  in  the  same  way, 
but  strawberry  is  particularly  nice. 
When  the  crumbs  have  absorbed  the 
syrup  so  that  it  does  not  run  from 
them,  add  some  beaten  eggs,  about  two 
or  three  to  half  a pint  of  crumbs.  Bake 
as  above,  using  plain  or  medium  paste 
and  flaky  or  short  as  preferred. 

Strawberry  Custards.— These 
are  general  favourites.  Make  custard 
as  on  page  838,  line  little  cup  moulds 
with  pastry,  bake  (do  not  quite  fill 
them),  and  leave  until  cold.  Put  on 
the  top  a teaspoonful  of  strawberry 
jam ; place  a little  meringue  on  the 
top,  and  dredge  with  vanilla  sugar  if 
convenient,  then  brown  in  the  oven, 
and  serve  when  cold.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each  for  small  ones. 

Strawberry  and  Currant 
Pie.— [See  Currant  Pie.) 

Strawberry  Tartlets.  — Re- 
quired: fruit,  sugar,  and  pastry,  &c 
as  below.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Bake  some  good  pastry  in  patty  pans, 
and  fill  with  small  ripe  strawberries  of- 
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equal  size;  if  large,  quarter  or  halve 
thorn.  Make  a syrup  by  drawing  some 
juice,  as  if  for  jelly,  from  some  straw- 
berries, and  add  six  ounces  of  sugar  to 
half  a pint ; the  quantity  made  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
size  of  the  tartlets;  enough  syrup  to 
cover  the  fruit  is  wanted.  Use  lump 
sugar  crushed  a little,  and  bring  it  to 
the  boil- with  the  fruit  juice,  skimming 
well.  As  soon  asalittlo  poured  on  a cold 
plate  will  stiffen,  remove  the  pan  at  once 
from  the  fire,  and  when  the  syrup  has 
cooled  a little  fill  up  the  pastry  cases. 
Made  in  this  way  the  fruit  will  retain 
its  fresh  flavour,  but  if  liked  it  may  be 
scalded  for  a minute  in  the  syrup  as 
soon  as  it  boils.  Another  way  is  to 
pour  the  hot  syrup  over  the  fruit,  and 
after  a short  time  put  both  in  the  cases 
together.  Maraschino  or  lemon  juice 
may  be  used  to  flavour  if  liked. 

A cheaper  way  is  to  use  a mixture 
of  strawberry  juice  and  water,  with 
sugar  for  the  syrup,  and  reduce  well 
by  quick  boiling ; if  wanted  to  “ set,” 
a sheot  or  two  of  gelatine  should  be 
added.  These  may  be  served  with  or 
without  cream,  or  whipped  cream  may 
be  piled  on  the  top  at  the  moment  of 
serving. 

Note. — A morsel  of  red  currant 
jelly  improves  the  syrup,-  especially  if 
the  second  mode  be  followed. ' 

Styrian  Pudding.— This  is  a 
popular  dish  in  many  parts  of  Austria. 
Required : two  ounces  of  flour,  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  bread- 
crumbs and  flavouring,  a tumbler  of 
red  wine,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and 
the  whites  of  two.  Cost,  variable. 

The  cream  and  butter  are  to  be 
heated,  then  mixed  with  the  flour,  and 
stirred  for  a minute,  and  turned  out  to 
i cool.  The  yolks  of  the  eggs  arc  then 
added  with  the  sugar,  and  the  mixture 
i;  beaten ; the  whipped  whites  go  next, 
and  the  mixture  is  put  into  a mould 
i that  has  been  buttered  and  strewn 
liberally  with  bread  or  cake  crumbs, 
when  it  may  be  baked  or  steamed. 
The  time  should  be  regulated  by  the 


depth ; gentle  heat  is  required,  and  as 
soon  as  the  pudding  will  turn  out 
firmly  it  is  ready.  The  wine  is  to  be 
heated  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon 
and  lemon  peel,  and  sweetened  to 
taste,  and  should  be  strained  round  the 
pudding.  There  are  other  sauces  in 
tliis  work  that  go  well  with  this 
pudding ; and  by  omitting  the  sugar, 
and  serving  a sweet  sauce  with  it,  it 
will  be  found  beautifully  light.  This 
is  a very  rich  dish. 

Suet  Puddings.— These,  when 
carefully  made  and  well  cookod,  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  table,  especially 
in  cold  weather.  Suet  puddings  in 
summer-time  are  too  heating  to  be 
wholesome.  In  making  this  remark, 
we  are  referring  to  the  plain  type  of 
pudding  of  the  solid  kind,  composed  of 
suet,  flour,  and  water;  not  to  the 
large  variety  of  fresh  fruit  puddings 
made  with  a suet  crust.  Many  persons 
complain  that  they  find  suet  puddings 
disagreeable  and  unwholesome ; and 
as  the  fault  lies  to  a great  extent  in 
the  cooking,  a few  general  hints  may 
be  of  service.  The  first  thing  is  to 
skin  and  shred  the  suet  finely  ( sec  Suet, 
page  8) ; in  warm  weather  it  can  be 
rubbed  into  the  flour,  and  blended 
with  it,  just  as  butter  or  other  fats  are 
rubbed  in  ; in  cold  weather  it  should 
bo  finely  chopped,  the  board  being 
kept  well  floured;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  preliminary  shredding  that  tho 
lumps  can  afterwards  be  made  uniform 
in  size.  Those  who  commence  with 
irregular  lumps  will  end  with  them. 
Beef  or  mutton  suet  can  be  used.  The 
first  is  the  better  liked  generally,  and 
makes  a richer  pudding;  tho  latter 
makes  the  lighter  pudding.  Yeal  suet 
is  very  delicate,  the  kidney  fat  being 
much  liked  for  the  crust  for  meat 
puddings.  Consider  for  a moment  the 
crust  for  a roll  pudding,  or  a simple 
pudding  that  will  be  boiled  in  a cloth 
or  basin;  tho  addition  of  baking- 
powder  will  lighten  it,  and  a further 
improvement  may  be  effected  by  adding 
a small  proportion  of  bread-crumbs  to 
the  mixture.  Many  who  are  familiar 
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enough  with  this  addition  for  puddings 
in  basins  regard  with  surprise  the 
introduction  of  bread  in  a paste  that 
is  to  be  rolled ; yet  why  not  ? The 
object  is  the  same ; a mixture  of  bread 
and  flour  will  be  lighter  than  an  all- 
flour foundation.  This  principle  holds 
good  when  applied  to  the  richest  of 
puddings  that  contain  suet,  viz.,  Christ- 
mas plum.  (See  recipe  for  digestible 
suet  crust,  page  747) ; it  is  well  worth 
a trial  by  those  who  find  the  ordinary 
crust  unpleasant  in  any  way.  We 
have  known  it  to  be  digested  with 
ease  when  a crust  without  bread  could 
not  be. 

The  length  of  time  allowed  for 
cooking  is  important,  and  frequently 
insufficient.  It  is  common  to  meet 
with  directions  for  boiling  suet  dump- 
lings or  small  puddings  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  This  is  most  mis- 
leading ; suet  is  a heavy  fat,  and  the 
size  makes  but  little  difference  to  the 
time  required  for  cooking.  Naturally 
a large  pudding  wants  extra  time  for 
the  heat  to  penetrate  to  every  part. 
What  we  mean  is  this : that  in  no 
case,  however  small  the  dumpling  or 
pudding,  will  a short  time  suffice ; at  > 
least  an  hour,  and  better  still  an  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours,  should  be 
given  for  a dumpling  the  size  of  an 
egg.  Suet  is  suet,  whether  one  is 
dealing  with  an  ounce  or  a pound,  and 
it  is  a clearly-proved  fact  that  only  by 
long  cooking  can  this  particular  fat 
be  made  digestible.  For  a good-sized 
family  pudding  we  advise  from  two 
and  a half  to  four  hours.  For  this 
reason,  in  all  our  recipes  for  any 
pudding  that  contains  suet  long  cook- 
ing is  advised.  Those  who  from  any 
cause  find  it  inconvenient  to  cook  the 
pudding  for  the  time  specified,  should 
substitute  some  other  fat  for  the  suet 
if  practicable. 

Syrup  Cup  Puddings.— These 
should  be  made  small  enough  to 
serve  one  to  each  person.  Required:  a 
suet  or  short  paste,  and  some  treacle 
prepared  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2Jd.  each, 


The  moulds  should  bo  the  size  of 
small  teacups.  Line  them  with  tho 
paste  rolled  as  thinly  as  possible ; and 
if  a short  one,  No.  3 is  rich  enough. 
Of  the  suet  pastes,  the  digestible  one 
is  the  best  for  them  (page  747).  For 
every  half-pound  of  treacle  that  will 
be  used,  allow  the  grated  peel  and 
strained  juice  of  an  orange,  a table- 
spoonful of  grated  apple,  the  same  of 
orange  marmalade,  and  a little  nutmeg 
or  mixed  spice,  and  a couple  of  ounces 
of  currants  or  sultana  raisins.  Fill  up 
the  cups  with  alternate  layers  of  paste 
and  treacle  mixture,  having  paste  at 
the  top,  then  steam  the  puddings,  with 
a sheet  of  paper  greased  on  the  top 
laid  over  them.  Time,  about  an  hour 
and  a half  for  suet  paste,  or  longer 
improves  them.  Turn  out,  and  serve 
plain,  or  with  a sauce  of  any  plain 
sweet  sort.  These  are  very  nice.  For 
better  puddings,  add  an  ounce  or  two 
of  candied  peel.  Sometimes  grated 
nuts  of  some  sort  are  put  in  these 
puddings,  and  some  of  the  fruit 
omitted. 

Another  way. — Required  : half  a 

pound  of  flour,  the  same  of  bread- 
crumbs, an  egg,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
a small  teaspoonful  of  ginger  and 
mixed  spice,  some  of  w'hich  should  be 
cloves,  as  the  puddings  should  be  of 
a dark  brown  colour,  half  a pint  of 
treacle,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
apples,  and  the  same  of  chopped 
raisins,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
brown  sugar.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  sugar  and  butter  are  to  be  put 
in  the  treacle  and  melted  together,  but 
should  be  cool  before  adding  them  to 
the  other  ingredients,  which  are  to  be 
ready  mixed  in  a basin  ; a saltspoonful 
of  baking-powder  added  to  the  last 
will  improve  the  puddings.  Steam 
them  for  an  hour  in  buttered  cups, 
which  should  be  only  three-parts  filled. 
They  may  be  served  without  sauce, 
but  the  economical  jelly- sauce  of  page 
122  is  a good  addition.  There  are 
others  as  good  in  the  same  chapter. 

Note. — These  may  be  varied  in  a 
very  pleasant  manner  by  adding  a 
little  fruit  syrup  and  reducing  the 
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treacle  in  proportion.  Black  currant, 
red  cun-ant,  or  raspberry  may  be 
mentioned  as  suitable. 

Tartlets  & la  Trevor.— Re- 
quired : paste,  jam,  cream,  almond 
paste,  and  flavouring  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2d.  each. 

The  paste  should  be  one  of  the  rich 
short  on  page  743,  and  it  must  be 
thinly  rolled  and  baked  with  care. 
Some  triangles  should  bo  cut  about 
two  inches  long.  When  cold  they 
should  be  spread  with  rich  jam  or 
jelly.  The  almond  paste  (see  Cakes) 
is  to  be  cut  in  tiny  triangles,  and 
stuck  round  the  edges,  points  upwards, 
a little  white  icing  being  used  to  stick 
them.  A spot  of  whipped  cream, 
white  or  coloured  according  to  the 
kind  of  jam,  should  be  put  in  the 
centres.  The  edges  of  the  little 
triangles  may  be  brushed  over  with 
white  of  egg  and  dipped  in  coloured 
sugar,  or  left  plain  if  liked. 

Tartlets  a la  Violet.— These 
make  a very  pretty  sweet.  Required  : 
paste  as  above,  apple  jelly,  meringue 
mixture  as  for  the  tarts  of  page  860, 
and  some  garnish,  as  under-mentioned. 
Cost,  from  2d.  to  3d.  each. 

Line  some  rather  deep  round  patty- 
pans with  the  short  paste,  and  bake 
with  a dummy  filling  (see  Patties, 
page  779),  then  press  in  the  almond 
paste,  cut  thinly  into  the  same  shape. 
When  quite  cold  the  apple  jelly  should 
be  used,  about  a teaspoonful  for  each 
tartlet.  The  meringue  mixture  should 
be  put  on  in  a spiral  from  a bag  with 
a small  plain  pipe,  and  should  stand 
up  high  above  the  tartlets.  Take 
some  green  sugar  and  a few  crys- 
tallised violets,  and  cover  the  meringue 
in  alternate  rows,  dropping  the  violets 
on  lightly,  then  put  in  a cool  part 
of  the  oven  for  the  meringue  to  set 

I but  not  brown,  and  serve.  A little 
sugar  should  be  in  reserve  in  case  it 
becomes  too  dark. 

Another  way. — Use  a large  plain  pipe 
for  the  meringue,  then  the  violets  only 
need  be  put  on  at  first,  as  the  rows 
should  be  formed  from  point  to  base. 


Tartlets  ft  la  Willard.  — 

Required : some  puff  paste,  lemon 
curd,  blackberry  jelly,  and  icing  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

The  paste  should  be  thinly  rolled, 
and  cut  in  strips  of  one  and  a half  by 
two  and  a half  inches.  Make  two 
incisions  with  a round  cutter,  leaving 
a space  between,  then  bake,  and 
remove  the  rounds,  and  fill  the  vacant 
spaces  with  the  preserves  above-named. 
A thin  layer  of  paste  should  form  the 
bottom,  or  the  preserve  would  run 
through,  but  as  much  of  the  middle 
as  possible  should  be  removed.  Put  a 
pinch  of  grated  cocoa-nut  in  the 
middle  of  each  round  of  blackberry, 
and  one  of  chopped  pistachio  on  the 
lemon  curd.  (See  Lemon  Cheese- 
cakes.) Then  take  a bag  and  plain 
small  pipe,  and  garnish  the  edges 
with  a little  Vienna  icing.  (See 
Cakes.) 

Tomato  Pie.— Required  : a pound 
bf  fully  ripe  red  tomatoes,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  castor  sugar,  the  rind  of 
a lemon  or  orange,  and  a little  of  the 
juice,  and  some  good  paste,  short  ox- 
puff.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  skinning  of  the  fruit  is  optional 
(see  Tomatoes).  Take  the  stalks  off, 
and  any  unsound  parts,  then  slice  the 
fruit  and  put  it  in  the  dish  with 
sugar  over  each  layer,  and  the  grated 
peel  and  juice  well  mixed  in.  The 
paste  should  be  thin,  and  the  pie 
baked  in  a sharp  oven.  It  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold.  This  may  be 
varied  by  using  the  entire  pulp  of  an 
orange  with  each  pound  of  tomatoes  ; 
or  a chopped  apple  is  nice,  with  or 
without  an  ounce  or  two  of  raisins. 
Any  spices  as  for  an  applo  pie  may  be 
used.  A sprinkling  of  ginger  and  a 
clove  or  two  will  bo  liked  as  a rule. 

Tomato  Tart. — The  fruit  should 
be  sweetened  and  mixed  with  any  of 
the  above  - named  ingredients,  and 
cooked  to  a pulp,  then  spread  on  the 
pastry  and  covered  with  the  same, 
and  baked  in  the  usual  way.  (See 
Jam  Tarts.)  These  dishes  are  very 
wholesome  and  cheap,  and  have 
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the  merit  of  novelty.  For  superior 
pastry,  tho  fruit  should  be  sieved,  and 
puff  paste  used. 

Treacle  Roly  - Poly.  — Re- 
quired : paste,  treacle,  and  bread- 
crumbs, or  apples.  Cost,  about  8d.  to 
lOd.  for  a moderate-sized  pudding. 

Either  a plain  short  paste  or  a suet 
one  may  be  used.  About  half  a pound 
will  make  a nice  pudding.  Roll  it 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  put  the  treacle 
and  crumbs  on,  mixed  as  for  tarts 
below ; or  add  some  apples,  baked  and 
freed  from  skin  and  cores,  or  a little 
apple  sauce  may  be  used  up.  Follow 
the  directions  for  Jam  Roly-Poly 
(page  853). 

For  a baked  pudding  use  a short  or 
flaky  paste,  and  roll  up  tightly,  then 
bake  on  a tin  with  the  join  of  the 
pudding  downwards.  A mixture  of 
grated  apples,  treacle,  cun-ants,  and 
bread-crumbs,  sufficient  to  make  a 
stiff  mixture,  is  nice  for  this;  or 
chopped  raisins  and  treacle  with 
crumbs.  Candied  peel  improves  all 
these  puddings. 

Treacle  Tarts.  — These  arc 
nice  and  wholesome,  and  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold.  Required : treacle, 
paste,  spice,  and  bread-crumbs.  Cost, 
for  a tart  on  a plate,  about  6d.,  or  Id. 
each  for  small  ones. 

Lino  a tin  plate  with  a plain  paste, 
and  put  on  a good  allowance  of  treacle, 
then  add  as  many  bread-crumbs  as 
will  make  it  of  a jam-like  consistence. 
Stale  cake  crumbs  are  also  nice. 
The  proportions  are  very  easily 
determined  on  trial,  but  not  easily 
given  on  paper,  because  treacle  varies 
so  much  in  consistence.  A teaspoon- 
ful of  ground  ginger,  or  half  as  much 
nutmeg  or  mixed  spice  will  flavour  a 
pound  of  treacle,  and  a grate  or  two 
of  lemon  peel  is  an  improvement ; a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  may  be 
added.  The  tart  may  be  covered  with 
another  layer  of  paste,  and  the  edges 
crimped,  or  some  leaves  may  be  cut  from 
the  paste,  and  put  on  with  some  bars 
to  nearly  cover  the  treacle  mixture. 


The  oven  should  bo  moderate  for 
this. 

Another  way. — Bake  the  pastry,  and 
when  cold  put  in  some  treacle ; lay  a 
few  leaves  of  pastry  on,  that  have  been 
separately  baked. 

Another  way.  — Bake  some  apples, 
and  sweeten  them  with  treacle  to 
make  a sort  of  thin  sweet  apple  sauce. 
Add  a few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 
Use  for  filling  the  pastry  after  baking. 

Note. — Pasties  or  puffs  may  be 
made  if  a thick  paste  is  used,  and  the 
mixture  made  stiff  with  crumbs. 
These  are  useful  for  children  to  take 
to  school,  &c.  ( See  Cornish  Pasties, 
page  756  for  the  mode.) 

Trentham  Pudding,  — Re- 
quired : six  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
half  brown  and  half  white  ; two  table- 
spoonfuls of  orange  marmalade,  the 
same  of  apricot  jam,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
the  same  of  suet,  three  eggs,  a gill  of 
milk,  an  ounce  of  corn-flour,  custard 
and  fruit  as  below.  Cost,  about  9d., 
exclusive  of  fruit  and  custard. 

The  bread  and  milk  are  first  to  be 
stirred  over  the  fire  until  boiling-point 
is  reached;  the  jam,  marmalade,  and 
butter  are  then  stirred  in,  and,  when 
cool,  the  suet  and  eggs.  The  corn- 
flour is  to  be  mixed  with  the  milk  at 
first.  The  mixture  should  be  put  in  a 
deep  border-mould  and  steamed  for 
three  hours.  While  cooking,  tho 
custard  should  be  made. 

Take  an  ounce  of  corn-flour  mixed 
with  milk  to  a paste  ; add  half  a pint 
of  boiling  milk  and  half  a gill  of  cream, 
and  stir  over  the  fire  for  five  minutes  ; 
then  beat  in  two  eggs,  a little  sugar, 
and  a tablespoonful  each  of  jam  and 
marmalade,  as  used  for  the  pudding ; 
the  custard  should  not  boil  again  ; add 
sugar  if  required  : this  is  to  be  poured 
in  the  centre  hollow,  and  the  fruit 
round  the  pudding.  Take  four  oranges 
and  remove  the  skin  and  pips ; then 
cut  three  of  them  in  dice,  and  cook 
them  in  the  juice  of  the  fourth  until 
soft ; add  the  grated  rind  of  it  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  sherry,  with  sugar  to 
taste,  and,  when  quite  thick,  strain 
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some  of  the  syrup  over  the  pudding. 
Cost  of  custard  and  fruit,  about  Is.  2d. 
This  pudding  may  be  served  with 
other  adjuncts,  or  cooked  in  a plain 
mould,  and  any  other  sauce  put  round 
or  over  it. 

, Note. — Add  the  whites  of  eggs 
separately  to  the  pudding  mixture. 

Vanilla  Cheesecakes.— Re- 

quired : a curd  made  from  three  eggs, 
three  ounces  of  butter,  two  and  a half 
ounces  of  lump  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of 
vanilla  sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
essence,  and  a tahlespoonf  ul  of  brandy ; 
some  good  paste,  either  short  or  flaky  ; 
and  any  fruit  jelly  or  jam,  for  choice 
using  raspberry  or  red  currant  jelly. 
Cost,  for  small  ones,  about  2d.  each. 

The  butter  should  be  melted  over  the 
fire : a copper  saucepan  is  best ; the 
loaf  sugar  should  be  crushed  and 
stirred  in,  and  if  first  rasped  on  half  a 
lemon  an  improvement  will  be  effected. 
Stir  until  the  sugar  is  melted  and  the 
mixture  thick;  then  pour  it  by  degrees 
to  the  beaten  eggs,  which  are  to  be 
strained;  beat  hard  all  the  time.  The 
yolks  only  of  double  tho  number  of 
eggs  produce  a much  nicer  mixture. 
Should  this  be  thought  too  rich,  add  a 
Savoy  biscuit,  grated.  Flavour  when 
cold.  In  making  the  cheesecakes,  a 
little  of  the  preserve  should  be  put  in 
the  paste  first,  and  the  above  to  nearly 
fill  the  patty  pans.  The  oven  should 
be  moderate.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Note. — The  vanilla  mixture  is  very 
useful  for  other  sorts  of  pastry,  and  it 
may  be  used  for  cheesecakes  without 
the  preserve,  if  liked;  then  another 
ounce  of  sugar  will  be  wanted.  The 
brandy  may  be  dispensed  with.  This 
is  tho  “ vanilla  curd  ” referred  to  in 
other  recipes. 

Venice  or  V enetian  Pudding. 

I his  is  a very  good  cold  dish.  Ro- 
sa qinred:  a custard  made  with  half  a 
1 lJ‘n/  a gill  of  cream,  the  yolks 

jof  four  eggs  and  tho  white  of  one,  two 
i penny  sponge  cakes,  a tablespoonful  of 
>r  brandy,  and  the  same  of  maraschino  ; 
idi raspberry  jam,  jelly,  &c.,  as  below. 
,•  Cost,  about  2s. 


Thicken  the  custard  in  the  usual 
way  (page  926),  and  when  taken  from 
the  fire  add  the  brandy  and  mara- 
schino. Put  a thin  layer  of  pale 
lemon  jelly  at  the  bottom  of  a mould, 
and  ornament  with  any  pink  crystal- 
lised fruit : sliced  cherries  are  suitable. 
Put  the  cake  in  in  slices,  with  a little 
jam  between  them.  Add  half  an 
ounce  of  sheet  gelatine  to  the  custard, 
taking  care  that  it  is  separately  dis- 
solved in  a little  milk.  In  cool 
weather  the  gelatine  may  be  decreased, 
as,  if  the  pudding  isToo  stiff,  it  is  not 
so  nice.  Strain  the  custard  over  the 
cake;  see  that  it  is  cool,  or  it  will 
melt  the  jelly ; then  set  in  a cold  place 
until  firm  enough  to  turn  out.  The 
jelly  for  the  mould  should  be  stiff. 
(See  Jellies.) 

Vermicelli  Pudding,  Plain. 

— (Sec  Cereal  Puddings,  page  829.) 

Vermicelli  Pudding,  Rich. 

— Required : a quart  of  milk,  half  a 
gill  of  cream,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
sugar  or  to  taste,  a little  spice,  four 
ounces  of  vermicelli,  and  some  butter. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  milk  should  be  boiled  with  a 
bay  leaf  or  strip  of  lemon  rind,  and 
added  to  the  vermicelli,  then  simmered 
for  half  an  hour.  When  cool,  remove 
the  flavouring  and  add  the  sugar  and 
the  beaten  eggs,  and  pour  into  a dish 
that  has  been  woll  buttered  ; spi-inklo 
the  spice  over,  and  bake  in  a gentle 
oven.  The  cream  should  be  put  to  it 
just  before  baking.  If  no  cream,  add 
a spoonful  of  good  condensed  milk. 
Time  to  bake,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Other  cereal  puddings  may 
be  made  as  above,  with  due  regard  to 
the  time  required  for  cooking  tho 
various  sorts,  for  which  see  their 
respective  headings.  This  is  a con- 
venient pudding,  as  it  is  so  much  more 
quickly  cooked  than  many  others  of 
the  same  class. 

Vermicelli  Pudding,  Rich, 
with  Apples. — Required:  materials 
as  above,  except  the  sugar,  which 
should  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
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the  acidity  of  the  fruit;  about  six 
ounces  may  be  wanted.  Apples  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

The  apples  should  be  of  a nice,  firm 
kind  and  a good  flavour.  They  must 
be  pared  and  cored,  and  left  whole. 
Put  some  of  the  vermicelli  in  the  dish, 
and  press  the  apples  in,  leaving  a little 
room  for  them  to  swell.  The  rest  of 
the  vermicelli  is  to  be  poured  over  the 
top,  and  the  pudding  baked  softly 
until  the  apples  are  quite  soft,  but 
they  should  retain  their  shape.  This 
is  nice  hot  or  cold,  with  cream  or 
custard,  or  a sweet  sauce.  The  ap- 
pearance is  improved  by  spreading  a 
little  apple  jelly  on  the  top ; and  the 
flavour  by  filling  the  apples  with 
grated  lemon  or  orange  rind,  or  some 
chopped  raisins,  or  a spot  of  apple 
marmalade,  or  apricot  marmalade,  or 
stiff  jam.  When  either  of  these  modes 
is  followed,  a bit  of  apple  should  bo 
put  in  each  cavity  to  form  a founda- 
tion, and  so  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
filling. 

Virginian  Rum  Pudding.— 

There  are  few  puddings  with  a cereal 
foundation  that  are  as  good  as  or 
better  than  this.  Required  : a quart 
of  rich  milk,  three  ounces  of  good  rice 
and  one  of  vermicelli,  four  ounces  of 
lump  sugar,  the  same  of  butter,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
two,  powdered  cinnamon  and  ginger 
a half-teaspoonful  mixed,  or  to  taste, 
three  ounces  of  sultana  raisins,  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel,  and  half  a gill 
of  good  rum.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

The  rice  is  to  be  blanched,  page  558, 
then  put  on  with  the  milk  and  brought 
to  the  boil,  and  left  to  simmer  with  the 
vermicelli  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; it  is  then  left  to  cool,  when  the 
butter  should  be  melted  and  stirred  in 
with  the  other  materials ; the  sugar 
should  be  added  as  soon  as  the  rice  is 
cooked.  Then  put  all  in  a deep,  well- 
buttered  dish,  and  cook  for  about  two 
hours  in  a alow  oven.  This  is  some- 
times liked  with  a rim  of  good  short 
paste  ; then  the  rice  should  be  cooked 
for  double  the  time,  that  the  pudding 


may  be  in  the  oven  for  a shorter  time 
to  avoid  the  pastry  becoming  too  dry ; 
but  we  think  this  is  best  made  without 
paste.  The  peel  should  be  thinly  cut, 
and  the  raisins  most  carefully  picked. 

Vol  - au  - V ents,  Fruit.  — (See 

Fiui it  Vol-au-Vents.) 

West  Riding  Pudding.— This 

is  an  old  favourite,  and  very  easily 
made.  Required  : two  eggs  and  their 
weight  in  butter  and  sugar,  and  for  a 
plain  pudding  their  weight  in  flour; 
for  a richer  one,  the  weight  of  an  egg 
and  a half  only — the  flour  may  be 
wheaten  or  rice;  some  pastry  trim- 
mings, jam,  and  baking-powder,  with 
flavouring  to  taste  are  also  wanted. 
Cost,  about  lOd. 

Beat  the  butter  to  a cream,  add  the 
eggs  and  sugar,  a little  of  each  at  a 
time,  and  beat  for  a few  minutes. 
Stir  the  flour  in  with  the  baking- 
powder,  about  half  a teaspoonful,  and 
either  some  essence  of  lemon  or  a tea- 
spoonful of  grated  rind  — almond 
essence  is  often  used.  Put  some  red 
currant  or  raspberry  jam  at  the 
bottom  of  a shallow  pie-dish,  or,  for 
a better  pudding,  use  jelly,  then  de- 
corate the  edge  with  leaves  of  pastry 
(see  Apple  Amber  Pudding).  Nearly 
fill  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  at  a 
moderate  heat.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 

For  very  plain  puddings  the  paste  is 
rolled  rather  thick,  and  carried  to  the 
bottom,  or  the  dish  lined  with  it.  The 
butter  is  reduced  by  half,  a little 
milk  taking  its  place. 

Wheat  Meal  Pudding.— (See 

Cereal  Puddings.) 

Yeast  Dumplings.— Theso  are 
very  old-fashioned  and  much  liked  by 
many.  The  dough  may  be  made  at 
home  or  obtained  from  the  baker,  and 
is  to  be  divided  into  pieces  of  the  size 
of  a Tangerine  orange  or  thereabouts, 
then  put  in  a large  saucepan  of  fast- 
boiling  water  and  cooked  for  about 
twenty- five  to  thirty  minutes.  There 
should  be  lots  of  room  in  the  pan 
for  swelling,  or  the  lightness  will  be 
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retarded.  When  done,  a fork  should 
come  clean  from  the  centre.  Serve  on 
a hot  dish.  The  usual  accompani- 
ments are  brown  sugar,  with  or  with- 
out butter,  or  a little  treacle,  or  some 
simple  sweet  sauce. 

Another  way  is  to  steam  them, 
giving  plenty  of  space,  and  turning 
when  half  done.  Allow  a little  longer 
than  for  boiling. 

Yeast  Pudding.  — Take  the 
dough  as  for  the  dumplings,  and  tie 
in  a cloth,  leaving  room  to  swell,  and 
boil  until  done.  The  shape  may  be 
round  or  bolster.  Allow  almost  as 
long  as  for  a suet  pudding  ; or  cook  in 


a deep  steamer.  A very  old  pudding 
of  this  sort  is  called  in  some  parts, 
“ the  well  pudding.”  A small  piece 
of  the  dough  is  rolled,  and  a lump  of 
butter  and  some  brown  sugar  are  put 
in,  and  the  dough  closedover  likea  ball; 
this  is  wrapped  in  another  large  piece 
of  dough,  which  forms  the  pudding,  so 
that  when  cooked  the  pudding  contains 
the  sauce  in  the  centre.  Currants  or 
raisins  may  be  added  to  the  dough,  or 
chopped  figs  or  dates  are  as  suitable. 
A good  flavouring  of  spice  gives 
variety.  These  are  cheap  and  whole- 
some, and,  with  care,  very  light. 

Note. — In  serving,  divide  with  two 
forks  lightly. 


PANCAKES,  FRITTERS,  OMELETS, 
AND  SOUFFLES. 

PANCAKES  AND  FRITTERS. 

These  dishes  may  he  made  savoury  or  sweet,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  variety  that  an  ingenious  cook  may  concoct  out  of  inexpensive 
materials  ; for,  although  some  are  of  a costly  and  troublesome  kind,  taken 
on  the  whole,  there  are  no  dishes  better  calculated  to  use  up  oddments  to 
good  advantage,  that  is,  supposing  frying-fat  to  be  at  hand  ready  clarified. 
In  houses  where  the  frying  kettle  is  not  an  institution,  such  dishes  are 
voted  a bore,  and  are  seldom  seen. 

A few  rules  of  universal  application  may  be  first  noted.  The  fat  must 
be  sweet,  whatever  its  kind,  or  the  dish  will  have  an  unpleasant  odour  and 
flavour  that  no  seasoning  can  mask.  And  it  must  be  hot,  or  perfect 
drainage  from  grease  is  not  possible.  The  best  flour  should  be  used  to 
ensure  lightness,  and  the  eggs  must  be  good.  All  the  required  materials 
must  be  ready  to  hand,  and  the  dishes  upon  which  the  fritters  or  pancakes 
are  served  cannot  be  too  hot,  or  the  passage  from  stove  to  table  too  quick. 
For  many,  a frying  pan  of  the  ordinary  kind  answers,  but  it  should  be  in 
good  condition,  and  deep.  If  it  has  not  been  used  for  a day  or  two  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  a morsel  of  fat  hot  in  it  and  pom1  it  otf,  then  wipe  the 
pan  out  with  a clean,  coarse  cloth,  before  putting  fat  in  the  pan  for  the 
frying  proper.  The  most  perfect  cleanliness  is  essential,  or  every  fritter 
will  be  a bad  colour.  Should  lard  be  used  it  must  be  pure,  but  for  many 
dishes  clarified  fat  is  preferable.  For  vegetarian  dishes  any  of  the  vegetable 
fats  may  be  employed.  For  fritters  that  require  immersion  in  fat  a deep 
pan  must  be  used. 

Whatever  the  mixture  it  should  be  smooth,  and  all  the  dry  materials 
sifted.  The  garnish  shoidd  be  consistent  with  the  dish,  and  a folded 
napkin  or  lace-paper  should  be  put  under  the  fritters  or  pancakes.  When 
sauce  or  gravy,  or  any  other  liquid  adjunct  is  served,  it  should  be  served 
separately,  never  poured  on  the  dish,  a dry  surface  being  a prominent 
feature  of  these  plats  when  dished  in  perfection.  For  all  fritters  that  are 
coated  with  batter,  such,  for  instance,  as  apple  and  orange  and  many  others, 
the  batter  must  coat  the  fruit  evenly  all  over,  and  it  will  adhere  the  better 
if  the  fruit  be  first  rolled  in  sugar.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  lifting  the 
fritters  out  of  the  fat  before  they  are  ready,  or  they  sometimes  suffer  iu 
appearance.  A few  seconds  is  generally  enough  to  cook  them,  and  after  a 
little  experience  the  “ peeping  ” is  quite  unnecessary.  The  shade  to  aim  at 
is  best  described  as  golden  brown.  It  has  passed  into  a truism  that  a 
pancake  must  be  tossed  to  turn  it,  but  it  may  be  turned  with  a palette 
knife  quite  as  well  should  anyono  be  nervous  about  the  tossing;  in  either 
case,  to  avoid  a splash  of  hot  fat  on  the  face  or  arm,  always  remove  the  pan 
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from  the  fire  if  an  open  one,  and  the  precaution  is  best  observed  over  a 
close  range  or  gas  or  oil  stove.  W e have  seen  serious  accidents  result 
from  inattention  to  this  rule. 

Batter  for  Fritters. — See  page  889. 

OMELETS. 

One  meets  constantly  with  the  assertion  that  a decent  omelet  is  a 
thing  unobtainable  in  England.  That  these  plats  are  made  better  by 
French  than  English  cooks,  on  the  whole,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  but 
many  English  cooks  can  serve  omelets  in  perfection;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  anyone  possessed  of  ordinary  common-sense,  and  who  is 
not  above  giving  attention  to  details,  may  make  an  omelet  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  name.  An  omelet  may  be  sweet  or  savoury.  Eggs  are  the 
foundation  of  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  materials  may  be  looked  upon  as 
adjuncts,  in  some  instances  to  give  body,  and  in  others  a flavour  only. 


Fin.  137. 


Fig.  13S. 
Omelet  Pans. 


Fig.  130. 


The  addition  of  flour  is  a decided  mistake ; it  converts  the  mixture  into 
batter,  and  completely  destroys  its  delicacy  and  lightness.  The  question 
of  milk  in  an  open  one — for  while  there  are  many  good  cooks  who  object 
to  it  there  are  others  who  add  it — so  on  this  point  one  cannot  be  didactic. 
Again,  others,  mostly  French  cooks,  assert  that  a little  water  is  the  thing 
to  give  lightness,  about  a teaspoonful  for  every  two  or  three  eggs  being- 
the  quantity  often  recommended.  This  is  safe  enough  in  experienced 
hands,  but  is  better  dispensed  with  by  the  novice.  Others  add  cream 
■ for  the  sake  of  the  increased  richness,  and  some  incorporate  a 
>i  little  butter  with  the  eggs  in  addition  to  that  put  in  the  pan  for 
i frying  the  omelets.  Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  variations  in  the  amount 
: of  butter  used  for  a given  number  of  eggs,  and  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  time  that  should  be  taken  in  beating  them, 
tli  Half-a-dozen  cooks  would  make  an  omelet  each  in  a different  way,  and 
wcach  might  be  very  good.  Speaking  broadly,  savoury  omelets  are 
'icgenerally  made  richer  than  sweet  ones,  the  butter  sometimes  being- 
■doubled  in  proportion. 

Turning  to  the  pan,  it  is  no  use  to  attempt  an  omelet  in  an  old  frying 
Jpan  that  has  done  duty  for  anything  and  everything,  from  bacon  or  steak 
land  onions  to  pancakes.  A special  pan  is  wanted,  and  it  must  be  put  away 
uclean.  It  is  better  to  wipe  it  while  hot  than  to  wash  it,  though  we  do  not 
say,  as  many  do,  that  omelets  cannot  be  made  in  a washed  pan,  for  the 
“ 1 - reason  that  we  have  made  them ; still,  a washed  pan  is  better 
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avoided.  Before  the  pan  is  used  it  should  be  wiped  out,  and  many  treat 
it  as  described  for  fritters  and  pancakes  above,  if  not  lately  used,  and  with 
good  results.  As  to  the  material,  a copper  or  tinned  steel  is  excellent,  but 
the  fireproof  china,  if  used  with  care,  is  not  easily  beaten  in  point  of  clean- 
liness, and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  kept  clean.  Pans  of  iron  or 
enamelled  iron  have  a tendency  to  burn  when  rather  worn.  There  are  various 
shapes,  which  we  illustrate  on  p.  885.  The  flat-bottomed  pan  (Pig.  137)  is 
the  commonest.  The  “ saucer  ” (Pig.  138)  is  preferred  by  many,  as  the  omelet 
presents  a dome-shaped  appearance  when  turned  out.  The  “bowl,”  or  deep 
pan  (Fig.  139),  is  used  mostly  for  the  dish  known  as  omelet  souffle,  described 
below.  Then  there  are  the  Danish  pans,  which  hold  seven  little  omelets, 
each  division  being  calculated  for  one  egg,  and  the  German  pans,  that  j 
hold  one  egg  in  each  of  the  little  deep  cavities.  The  latter  may  be  had  of 
various  sizes. 

An  omelet  souffle  differs  from  an  omelet,  as  in  the  latter  the  yolks  of 
eggs  are  equal  in  number  to  the  whites  and  beaten  together,  and  in  the 
former  they  are  also  equal,  but  beaten  separately  as  for  a souffle.  The 
dish  is  differently  cooked ; the  first  part  of  the  operation  being  performed  ! 
in  the  pan  over  the  fire,  and  then  finishing  in  the  oven.  Therefore  the 
cooking  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  omelets  and  souffles,  hence  the 
name.  Another  way  of  completing  the  cooking  is  in  front  of  a sharp  fire ; | 
and  sometimes  the  whole  mixture  is  baked  in  a dish  in  the  same  way  as  a 
souffle,  but  a shallower  kind  is  used.  The  first  mode  is  the  generally  j 
accepted  correct  one. 

SOUFFLES. 

We  will  first  consider  hot  souffles,  both  savoury  and  sweet,  as  they  are 
the  best  known  and  entirely  different  from  the  cold  ones,  often  iced,  that  j 
have  come  into  fashion  of  late.  These  may  be  steamed  or  baked,  the 
latter  being  thought  the  easier  by  most,  though  both  ways  are  simple 
enough  when  the  principles  are  understood,  and  without  this  a souffle  is 
not  likely  to  be  a success.  It  has  been  said  that  the  main  essentials  are  a 
sharp  oven  and  prompt  service  for  the  baked  ones ; to  which  we  may 
add  steady  cooking  and  care  in  turning  out  for  the  steamed  ; and  good  j 
eggs  for  both.  A souffle  should  be  made  of  a greater  number  of  whites 
than  yolks ; the  first  are  to  be  beaten  to  a very  firm  froth  and  must  be  I 
lightly  added  at  the  last  moment,  much  care  being  needed  to  ensure  t 
mixing  and  avoid  streakiness  without  detracting  from  the  lightness.  I 
Everything  must  be  ready,  and  the  dish  put  to  cook  at  once. 

Baked  Souffles. — Those  who  have  not  a souffle  tin  may  use  one 
similar  to  a cake  tin,  with  straight  sides;  supposing  it  to  be  four  inches  in 
depth  it  should  be  five  in  diameter.  This  must  be  strongly  made  or  the  ; 
souffle  will  burn,  and  must  be  very  thoroughly  greased  with  clarified 
butter ; salt  would  make  it  stick.  A thick  coat  of  butter,  not  a smear,  is  | 
intended.  Then  room  must  be  left  for  rising,  and  there  should  be  a band,  I 
of  paper,  also  buttered  well,  tied  round  the  tin  to  support  the  souffle  as  l ! 
rises.  This  should  be  stout,  and  stand  nearly  three  inches  above  fhe  tin. 
Tiie  oven  should  be  sharp,  but  not  hot  enough  to  darken  the  souffle  oo 
early,  and  the  heat  may  be  slackened  after  a short  time.  _ The  average 
time  is  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  minutes,  according  to  size  and  deptu. 
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Two  medium-sized  dishes  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  a large  one. 
When  done,  the  souffle  will  be  firm  to  the  touch.  There  is  always  more  or 
less  collapse  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  oven,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  cold  air ; but  there  is  less  shrinkage  in  a souffle  well  done  in  a steady 
oven  than  one  that  has  been  cooked  at  a fiercer  heat,  and  has  been  removed 
a trifle  too  soon.  When  a plain  tin  is  used  pin  a napkin  round ; it  should 
be  ready  warmed,  and  loose  enough  to  slip  over  the  tin  without  delay. 
Some  cooks  hold  a heated  shovel  over  until  the  dining-room  door  is 
reached,  and  others  put  a hot  band  of  flannel  outside  the  tin.  The  fire- 


Fia.  140. — White  China  Souffle  Case, 


proof  china  cases  (Fig.  140)  are  strongly  recommended  for  souffles : they 
are  sent  to  table  without  further  treatment,  so  there  is  no  waste  of  time 
besides  which,  the  dishes  retain  the  heat  well,  and  are  often  used  by 
those  who  could  afford  a silver  or  plated  one.  The  latter  are  of  course 
not  put  in  the  oven,  but  used  as  an  outer  case  for  the  souffle  tins  used  in 
baking.  The  case  is  made  hot,  and  the  baking-tin  slipped  into  it.  Failing 
a case,  a napkin  or  an  ornamental  paper  must  be  used.  The  most  certain 
way  to  spoil  a souffle  is  to  open  the  oven  door  too  soon  ; another  is  to  shut 
it  with  a bang.  The  small  paper  or  china  cases  are  useful  for  making 
souffle's  to  serve  one  to  each  person ; these  may  have  greater  heat  than 
the  large  ones,  and  are  done  on  an  average  in  from  twelve  to  twenty 
minutes.  J 

Steamed  Soujfles. — Either  of  the  cases  described  may  be  used  for 
these ; but  they  are  always  turned  out  and  sent  to  table  like  a pudding. 


Fig.  141.— Souffle  Case  Hinged. 


Or  a hinged  case  (Fig.  141)  may  be 
turning  out  is  thus  facilitated. 


used ; these  have  loose  bottoms,  and 
They  may  be  had  round  or  oval. 
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The  tin  should  he  prepared  as  before,  and  the  band  of  paper  used.  This 
must  not  come  low  enough  to  draw  the  water  into  the  souffle,  and  the 
water  should  be  kept  at  a steady  simmor  all  the  time.  A sheet  of  buttered 
paper  must  be  put  over  the  souffle  before  the  lid  of  the  saucepan  is  put  on. 
The  lid  must  be  removed  only  when  necessary.  In  about  ten  minutes  the 
souffle  maybe  cautiously  looked  at  by  raising  the  lid  slowly,  and  if  gradually 
rising  it  is  going  on  all  right,  but  if  risen  far  up  the  paper  it  is  cooking 
too  quickly.  A souffle  round  which  the  water  boils  fast,  or  irregularly, 
will  bo  crumpled  in  appearance,  holey,  and  tough.  When  done,  the  top 
should  be  firm  and  smooth.  The  time  required  is  just  enough  to  make  the 
mixture  sufficiently  firm  to  stand.  From  twenty  or  thirty,  to  forty  or  fifty 
minutes  is  the  average,  according  to  depth  of  tin  and  the  composition  of 
the  souffle.  The  turning  out  must  not  be  hurried.  Out  the  string  and 
remove  the  paper  without  dragging ; slope  the  tin  towai-ds  you,  turning  it 
round  so  that  the  souffle  falls  away  from  the  edges ; do  not  use  a knife 
or  it  will  look  raggy.  Turn  it  on  the  dish,  taking  care  that  the  tin  does 
not  fall,  or  its  weight  would  crush  the  souffle.  Should  sauce  or  gravy  be 
served,  pour  it  round  without  splashing,  and  send  to  table  instantly. 

Cold,  or  Iced,  Souffles. — We  use  the  two  terms,  because,  although 
most  cold  souffles  are  iced,  and  improved  by  the  treatment,  the  use  of  ice  is 
not  always  necessary,  and  is  often  dispensed  with.  The  iced  sweet 
souffles  are  given  in  Ices,  as  they  may  be  served  in  place  of  an  iced 
pudding.  The  savoury  ones  are  given  here.  The  cold  salmon  souffle, 
p.  895,  illustrated  by  the  coloured  Frontispiece,  gives  a representative  dish 
of  the  kind.  For  ordinary  occasions  it  could  bo  served  with  less  garnish ; 
then,  when  ice  is  at  hand  for  other  purposes,  these  dishes  are  not  always 
very  costly.  It  is  not  possible  always  to  give  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
various  ingredients,  owing  to  changes  in  the  weather  and  other  causes; 
therefore  it  is  well  to  prepare  the  mixture  over  ice,  that  the  proper 
consistence  may  be  more  accurately  determined.  The  mixture  should 
only  be  stiff  enough  to  retain  its  shape.  There  is  ample  scope  for  pretty 
garnish  here,  on  the  dish  if  not  the  souffle.  Many,  especially  the  small 
ones,  are  made  in  little  cases  and  dished  on  salad.  They  are  suitable 
for  ball  suppers  and  all  sorts  of  outdoor  festivities  as  well  as  dinners. 
These  should  always  stand  up  above  the  cases  to  imitate  the  cooked 
specimens,  which,  with  regard  to  composition,  they  resemble  in  name  only. 


SAVOURY 

Asparagus  and  Cauliflower 
Souffle. — Required:  a tablespoonful 
of  cooked  asparagus  points,  twice  the 
measure  of  cooked  cauliflower  in  tiny 
sprigs,  seasoning,  and  bread-crumbs, 
two  ounces  each  of  flour  and  butter, 
a gill  of  milk,  the  same  of  nice  white 
stock,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  tho 
whites  of  three.  Cost,  about  9d.  to  Is., 
according  to  season. 


DISHES. 

The  flour,  butter,  milk,  and  stock 
are  to  be  brought  to  the  boil,  and  the 
vegetables  added,  with  enough  season- 
ing to  make  the  mixture  tasty.  rl  heft 
put  the  yolks  in  when  cool,  and  the 
whites  at  the  last  as  usual.  Time  to 
bake,  about  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 
The  top  should  be  dredged  with  bread- 
crumbs lightly  browned,  and  a few 
bits  -of  butter  put  on. 
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Another  way. — Reduce  the  cauli- 
flower by  half,  and  add  the  same 
measure  of  pounded  chicken ; reduce 
the  flour  by  a fourth.  This  is  a good 
dish. 

Asparagus  and  Tomato 

Souffle. — Substitute  tomatoes  in  dice 
for  the  cauliflower  above.  The  hard 
part  should  he  taken  from  the  centre. 
Another  way  is  to  use  a tablespoonful 
of  tomato  puree,  and  colour  the  souffle 
mixture  with  a few  drops  of  carmine. 

Note. — For  another  dish,  green 
peas,  or  cut-up  French  beans,  may 
replace  the  asparagus  points,  in  this  or 
the  foregoing  recipe. 

Bacon  Omelet,  German. — 

I Required  : two  cooked  potatoes,  sieved, 
two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  some  powdered 
mixed  herbs,  a little  chopped  onion 
or  chives,  two  ounces  of  bacon  in  dice, 
and  about  an  ounce  of  butter.  Cost, 
about  5d. 

The  bacon  should  be  first  fried  with 
the  onion  and  then  the  herbs  added ; 

I when  cooked,  the  butter  should  be 
| melted,  and  the  eggs,  milk,  and  pota- 
£ toes  all  added  after  they  have  been 
| very  well  beaten  up,  and  the  omelet 
I cooked  steadily.  The  mixture  should 
I be  stirred  until  the  browning  com- 
>rM  mences,  then  it  must  be  left  to  finish, 
6 the  usual  precautions  against  burning 
ft.  being  taken. 

Bacon  Pancakes,  German.— 

j>!  Required : herbs,  bacon,  seasoning  and 
mil  pancakes,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each. 

The  pancakes  arc  to  be  made  and 
M fried  in  the  usual  way  (page  911).  Sup- 
:i»  posing  half  a dozen,  take  some  spinach, 
U.  parsley,  thyme,  a little  butter  and 
ua seasoning,  and  stir  until  hot;  the 
,1  spinach  may  be  left  from  a previous 
d dish ; then  add  a few  tablespoonfuls 
of  cooked  bacon  in  dice,  and  heat ; the 
(proportions  are  immaterial,  as  there 
•(may  be  enough  to  flavour  the  pancakes 
,vonly,  or  to  spread  over  the  entire 
^surface.  After  the  mixture  is  put  on, 
the  pancakes  are  to  be  roRed  up,  and 


laid  in  a stewpan  with  enough  broth 
or  stock  to  keep  them  from  burning, 
then  steamed  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

Note. — Any  green  puree  can  replace 
the  spinach. 

Batters  for  Fritters,  &c.— 

No.  1.— Required:  half  a pound  of 
flour,  one  egg,  a good  pinch  of  salt, 
and  half  a pint  of  milk,  or  a mixture  of 
milk  and  water.  Cost,  about  3d. 

The  flour  should  be  sieved  and 
mixed  with  the  salt,  and  the  milk  and 
egg  beaten  together,  then  added  to  the 
flour  by  degrees,  so  as  to  produce  a 
smooth  thick  mixture.  ( See  remarks  on 
page  884.)  This  is  useful  for  fish  fry- 
ing, and  for  coating  vegetables,  &c., 
for  plain  fritters.  If  for  sweet  fritters, 
any  spice  or  other  flavouring  may  be 
added,  and  for  savoury  ones  a dash  of 
white  pepper  is  an  improvement. 

No.  2. — Required : a mixture  of 
white  and  brown  flour  in  pro- 
portions to  taste,  half  of  each  being 
recommended ; and  to  half  a pound 
the  materials  above  named,  together 
with  half  an  ounce  of  melted  butter,  or 
any  vegetable  fat,  or  oil.  This  is  used 
for  vegetarian  dishes.  The  cost  is  a 
trifle  more  than  the  above,  and  the 
difference  in  mixing  consists  in  adding 
the  fat  to  the  liquid,  which  should 
be  tepid,  unless  water  entirely  be  used, 
then  the  fat  should  be  poured  in  the 
centre  of  the  flour  with  the  egg  yolk, 
and  the  water  be  added  a little  at  a 
time  while  the  mixing  proceeds.  For 
a plainer  batter  the  egg  may  be 
omitted.  Another  variation  of  this  is 
made  by  using  a little  chestnut  flour 
in  place  of  the  brown. 

No.  3. — Required:  two  ounces  of 
butter,  a gill  of  boiling  water,  three 
gills  of  cold  milk,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  twelvO 
ounces  of  fine  dry  flour.  Cost,  about 
6d. 

This  is  a French  batter  and  a good 
one,  generally  useful  for  sweets  and 
savouries.  {See  remarks  above  concern- 
ing- the  seasoning,  &c.)  The  butter 
should  be  melted  in  the  water,  and  the 
I milk  added,  so  that  the  whole  is  scarcely 
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tepid.  This  is  then  to  he  mixed  with 
the  flour,  as  above  described,  and  the 
batter  put  by  for  a few  hours,  the 
whites  being  whipped  to  a stiff  froth 
and  added  at  the  Last  moment.  This 
should  be  tested ; owing  to  the 
variation  in  flour  a little  more  liquid 
or  flour  may  be  necessary ; these  are 
the  average  proportions.  This  may 
also  be  made  with  any  vegetarian  fat. 

2 Vo.  4.— Required:  half  a pound  of 
fine  flour,  which  must  be  very  dry  and 
carefully  sifted,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
pure  olive  oil,  half  a pint  of  tepid 
water — i.e.  two-thirds  cold  and  one- 
third  boiling — a little  salt,  and  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  or  three  if  large 
ones.  Cost,  about  5d. 

This  is  the  rich  frying  batter, 
French,  mentioned  in  many  of  our 
recipes ; it  is  excellent  for  all  sorts  of 
fritters,  and  very  useful  for  frying 
fish.  The  flour  should  be  put  in  a 
basin  with  the  salt,  the  quantity  being 
increased  if  for  savoury  dishes,  and 
a little  pepper  is  an  improvement. 
The  oil  is  then  dropped  in,  and  the 
water  added  by  degrees,  after  a little 
flour  has  been  worked  into  the  oil. 
The  mixing  should  be  very  thorough, 
and  the  batter  beaten  well.  The 
whites  of  the  eggs  cannot  be  too  stiff, 
and  they  must  be  added  in  the  usual 
careful  manner.  For  sweet  fritters  a 
batter  is  made  similarly,  but  with  half 
water  and  half  sweet  wine.  Half  the 
above  quantities  will  make  a small  dish 
of  fritters. 

No.  5.— This  is  very  plain.  Re- 
quired : flour,  with  enough  liquid, 
cither  beer,  or  water  or  milk,  to  make 
a thick  batter.  Cost,  variable. 

The  flour  need  not  be  the  finest,  but 
it  should  be  sieved.  The  liquid  should 
be  put  to  it  carefully.  Add  salt  and 
pepper  if  liked,  and  a little  sugar  with 
a pinch  of  salt  only  for  sweet  dishes. 
A tablespoonful  of  very  clean  snow 
to  half  a pint  will  be  found  an  im- 
provement. The  white  of  an  egg  may 
be  used  when  a rather  richer  batter 
is  wanted.  The  main  point  in  a cheap 
batter,  when  no  eggs  are  added,  or 
when  they  are  used  in  small  proportion 


only',  is  the  mixing  of  the  batter  in 
advance,  that  the  starch  grains  may 
swell  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  plenty 
of  air  be  incorporated.  Good  results 
should  not  be  looked  for  if  the  batter 
is  mixed  and  used  at  once. 

No.  6. — This  is  a good  English 
batter.  Required  : six  ounces  of  fine 
flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  three  eggs,  a tablespoonful 
of  saLad  oil  and  a gill  and  a half  of 
cold  water.  Cost,  about  5d. 

The  flour  is  mixed  with  the  salt, 
and  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  oil  dropped 
in.  The  mixing  is  then  proceeded 
with  as  detailed  in  No.  3.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  cold  and  warm 
water,  and  the  above  recipe  and  No.  3 
furnish  good  examples  of  the  two 
modes  of  mixing. 

No.  7.— This  is  an  Italian  batter  for 
the  frying  of  sweet  dishes.  Required : 
Vienna  flour-,  wine,  water  and  egg 
whites.  Cost,  variable,  according  to 
the  wine. 

Take  ' as  much  flour-  as  may  be 
wanted,  and  add  to  it  any  light  wine, 
with  about  the  same  measure  of  water, 
and  enough  to  make  a batter  of  the 
right  consistence.  It  should  be  as 
thick  as  double  cream.  The  whites  of 
two  eggs  beaten  stiffly7  should  be  used 
for  a pint  to  a pint  and  a half  of 
the  batter.  This  is  sometimes  spiced 
or  otherwise  flavoured. 

Note.— The  use  of  Vienna  flour  is 
recommended  for  all  the  best  batters, 
or  a mixture  of  Vienna  and  good 
English. 


Batter  Flakes  or  Sparrows 

i a German  dish,  the  national  name 
n-  which  is  Spatzen.  The  batter  is 
iade  with  water  or  milk  and  flour, 
othing  else  for  the  plainest  dishes, 
ut  for  the  best  it  is  enriched  with 
rrgs  j therefore  either  of  the  recipes 
my  be  followed,  so  long  as  the  batter 
i thick  enough,  and  this  should  be 
3sted,  as  it  is  easy  to  add  more  flour 
r liquid  as  required.  The  cooking  is 
imple,  the  batter  being  “ flaked 
i-om  the  point  of  a knife  into  a pot  o 
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toiling  water.  The  plate  containing 
the  tatter  should  he  held  near  the  pot, 
and  as  the  flakes  swim  on  the  top 
(as  they  should  when  done),  they  are 
skimmed  out  and  kept  hot.  A small 
quantity  of  tatter  will  make  a good 
dish  of  flakes.  The  knife  must  he 
dipped  from  time  to  time  in  the  hot 
water.  A very  favourite  batter  is 
composed  of  sour  cream,  flour  and 
eggs,  or  flour  only.  The  mixture  is 
boiled  to  a stiff  paste,  and  is  then  put 
by  to  cool,  the  egg  yolks  (when  used) 
are  then  added,  and  the  mass  cooked 
in  little  lumps  as  before.  There  are 
various  way3  of  finishing  off  the  flakes. 
They  are  sometimes  browned  in  a little 
hot  fat ; while  another  is  to  put  a little 
butter  on  the  top  of  each,  but  then 
the  flakes  are  first  cooked  in  milk 
instead  of  water. 

As  to  the  ways  of  serving,  they  are 
legion,  and  they  are  good  in  all.  With 
preserves  they  form  a nice  sweet. 
They  are  excellent  with  a salad.  A 
little  gravy  or  sauce  makes  the  dish 
both  tasty  and  satisfying;  and  they 
may  be  added  to  all  sorts  of  soup 
and  broth.  They  also  go  well  with  a 
roast  as  a substitute  for  a Yorkshire 
pudding. 

Brain  Fritters.  — Required: 
brains,  batter,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  be- 
low. Cost,  variable,  brains  being 
usually  sold  with  the  heads. 

After  the  brains  have  been  blanched 
and  boiled  until  tender,  they  should 
be  left  to  get  cold,  then  cut  in  con- 
venient sized  pieces  and  well  floured. 
Either  of  the  frying  batters  on  page 
889  may  be  used  to  coat  them.  The 
seasoning  may  be  herbs,  or  cayenne 
with  a little  curry ; or  a few  drops 
of  store  sauce  may  be  added  to  the 
batter,  or  the  herbs  used  may  be  made 
ic  more  savoury  by  the  addition  of 
chopped  and  scalded  onion ; for  some 
palates,  a little  grated  lemon  peel  and 
chopped  parsley,  with  a dust  of  white 
pepper,  will  prove  the  most  acceptable 
seasoning.  Fry  as  directed  on  page 
884,  and  serve  with  a garnish  of  fried 
d parsley  and  cut  lemon. 


Another  way. — The  brains  may  be 
prepared  as  for  brain  cakes,  then 
coated  with  the  batter,  and  finished  as 
above.  To  blanch  brains  or  make  cakes, 
see  Index.  See  also  other  recipes  for 
cooking  brains,  as  by  partly  cooking 
them  by  stewing  in  a little  stock  after 
blanching,  they  may  be  converted  into 
flitters  when  cold,  and  any  nice  sauce 
or  gravy  served  with  them.  The 
recipes  under  Sweetbreads  will  afford 
suggestions. 

A very  delicious  form  of  fritter, 
which  requires  great  care  to  avoid 
breaking,  is  made  by  beating  up  some 
boiled  brains  with  any  rich  sauce 
strong  enough  to  jelly  when  cold,  and 
then  coating  with  batter  as  above. 
The  mass  should  be  set  but  not  hard, 
and  portions  taken  up  in  a teaspoon ; 
the  batter  must  be  thick,  and  should 
be  rich  (page  890). 

Carrot  Souffle. — A vegetarian 
dish.  Required : half  a pint  of  carrot 
puree,  a large  baked  potato,  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  and  the  whites  of  four, 
an  ounce  of  flour,  half  an  ounce  of 
butter  or  other  fat  or  oil,  and  some 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
8d. 

The  carrots  should  be  steamed  and 
sieved ; then  add  the  potato,  also 
sieved,  while  hot ; the  butter  goes 
next,  and  the  flour,  which  should  bo 
mixed  with  a spoonful  of  milk  or  vege- 
table stock.  The  seasoning  may  be 
salt  and  pepper  only,  or  some  herbs 
added,  chopped  parsley  being  very 
nice.  Then  beat  in  the  yolks  of  eggs 
when  the  mixture  is  quite  cool,  and 
the  stiff  whites  when  cold.  The  latter 
must  be  added  in  the  usual  manner.' 
Take  a dish  or  tin  and  grease  it,  and 
strew  in  a few  fine  crumbs,  shaking 
the  loose  ones  out;  porn-  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  put  a few  bits  of  butter  over, 
and  shake  more  crumbs  on,  then  bake 
at  a moderate  heat.  This  is  nice 
without  sauce,  but  better  with.  There 
are  various  ways  of  altering  it ; a little 
tomato  sauce  or  puree  is  a good 
flavourer,  the  carrot  being  reduced  a 
little.  For  a cheaper  dish,  two  eggs, 
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with  the  white  of  a thud  will  do  if 
the  potato  is  increased,  or  a tablespoon- 
ful  of  bread-crumbs  added.  Should 
boiled  carrots  bo  used  it  is  necessary 
to  squeeze  out  any  moisture  in  a cloth 
before  sieving,  as  if  watery  the  dish  is 
a failure. 

Note. — This  may  be  made  into  a 
very  good  dish  for  meat  eaters,  by 
taking  either  of  the  rich  carrot  purees, 
and  adding  a morsel  of  glaze  to  the 
other  materials,  the  flour  being  mixed 
with  a little  good  stock  or  gravy. 

Cheese  Fritters.  — Required  : 
cheese  and  frying  batter.  Cost,  about 
Is.  per  dozen. 

Take  some  good  cheese,  rich,  but  not 
too  soft,  and  cut  it  in  fingers  about  two 
inches  by  one,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
Sprinkle  a little  pepper  over,  and 
celery  or  plain  salt  should  it  require 
it,  also  a little  dissolved  butter  or  oil. 
Then  coat  with  good  frying  batter, 
and  fry  in  hot  fat  to  a pale  brown. 
Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  or  garnish 
with  fried  parsley.  Dish  in  a ring 
and  serve. 

Another  way. — Required : a couple 
of  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
and  the  same  of  good  English,  an 
ounce  of  butter  or  a little  cream,  a 
seasoning  of  mustard,  pepper  and  salt, 
with  a morsel  of  pounded  ham  if  liked, 
and  some  beaten  egg  and  frying  batter. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  for  a dish  of  a dozen. 

The  cheese  and  butter  are  to  be 
pounded  and  then  moistened  with  the 
egg  yolk  after  the  mixture  has  been 
seasoned.  Some  bread-crumbs  are  also 
needed.  The  exact  proportions  are  to 
be  regulated  according  to  the  richness 
desired,  the  plainest  fritters  will,  of 
course,  contain  the  most  crumbs.  The 
result  should  be  a paste  that  can  be 
moulded  into  little  balls,  which  are 
then  to  be  flattened  into  thin  cakes, 
the  size  of  the  top  of  an  egg-cup  to 
that  of  a tumbler.  Then  coat  with 
batter,  plain  or  rich  to  taste,  and  fry  a 
good  brown. 

Another  way. — Required : two  oimces 
of  bread-crumbs,  the  same  of  grated 
cheese,  any  dry  kind,  a little  seasoning 


and  milk  and  egg  yolk,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  celery  puree.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

The  cheese  and  bread  are  to  ba 
mixed  with  enough  egg  yolk  to  make  a 
paste  that  can  be  rolled  out  on  a 
floured  board.  Make  little  flat  cakes, 
and  on  half  put  the  celery  puree ; then 
moisten  the  edge  of  the  cake,  and  laj 
another  on  the  top,  pressing  the  edge) 
together  well.  Coat  with  batter  and 
fry  brown.  These  are  very  tasty,  and 
when  celery  is  out  of  season,  a littlr 
celery  salt  may  be  added  to  the  flavour, 
ing,  and  a puree  of  onion  or  any  othei 
land  used.  A morsel  of  ham  may  be 
put  in  also. 

Cheese  Pancakes.— Required : 
a plain  batter  as  for  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding (page  803),  and  to  each  pint  about 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese, 
any  sort  that  is  too  dry  for  table,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  Id. 
each. 

Salt  and  pepper  and  a hint  of 
cayenne  are  the  usual  seasonings  for 
the  batter,  but  celery  salt  may  be 
added  with  advantage,  and  a hint  of 
nutmeg  is  nice.  The  pancakes  should 
be  made  in  a small  pan,  and  may  be 
rolled  or  served  plain.  For  a better 
dish,  follow  either  of  the  recipes  for 
richer  pancakes,  and  let  part  of  the 
cheese  be  Parmesan. 

Cheese  Souffle.  — Required  : an 
ounce  of  butter,  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  flour,  two  oimces  of  any  dry 
cheese,  a gill  of  milk,  a seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper  and  cayenne,  and  two 
eggs,  with  the  white  of  a third.  Cost, 
about  Gd. 

Mix  the  butter  and  flour  in  a stew-; 
pan  over  the  tire,  and  add  the  milk 
and  seasoning.  Stir  and  give  a good 
boil  up,  then  stir  the  yolks  in  when 
the  first  heat  has  gone  off ; or  to  save 
waiting,  it  is  a good  plan  to  reserve 
a little  of  the  milk  and  add  it  cold, 
which  reduces  the  temperature.  Beat 
in  the  cheeso,  also  the  stiffly  whipped 
whites  of  eggs.  The  latter  must  be 
put  in  a little  at  a time.  This  may  be 
made  a little  plainer  by  omitting  an 
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egg,  and  putting  in  a tablespoonful  of 
bread-crumbs.  Prepare  a pint  souffle 
tin  (page  886),  and  pour  in  the  mixture, 
and  bake  at  once  in  a good  oven.  The 
surface  should  be  sprinkled  with 
browned  bread-crumbs  before  baking, 
and  a morsel  of  butter  put  here  and 
there,  and  after  baking  a little  grated 
cheese  should  be  put  over. 

Cheese  Souffle.  Good.  — Re- 
quired : two  ounces  and  a quarter  of 
flour,  of  which  half  should  be  Vienna 
and  half  potato-flour,  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  butter,  three  gills  of  milk,  one 
gill  of  cream,  a little  salt  and  cayenne, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the  whites 
I of  four,  and  four  ounces  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese  and  one  of  good 
1 English.  . Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Proceed  as  directed  in  the  recipe 
i-  above,  and  if  a more  savoury  dish  is 
preferred,  a morsel  of  mace  may  be 
infused  in  the  milk,  or  a hint  of 
■I  chopped  onion,  either  being  removed. 

I The  mixture  will  be  useful  for  small 
i souffles  or  one  large  one.  Time,  about 
;i  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  small,  and 
iC  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes  on  an 
is  average  for  the  large. 

Chicken  Fritters  .—Required-: 
hi  cold  chicken,  butter,  batter,  seasoning, 
,.i  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
for  a small  dish. 

Tako  the  whitest  meat,  tho  breast  if 
at  hand,  and  cut  the  slices  into  any 
■i  shape  that  may  be  convenient,  but 
fingers  are  liked  as  a rule ; small 
•j  squares  or  rounds  are  used  when  there 
!( is  plenty  of  meat  at  command,  and  the 
itj  trimmings  can  be  used  for  other  pur- 
'll poses.  Season  the  pieces  with  salt 
land  pepper  and  a hint  of  nutmeg  or 
ecmace,  or  grated  lemon  may  be  used 
■with  a few  drops  of  the  juice ; or  for 
vimore  savoury  fritters,  a little  chopped 
ikparsley  is  added,  while  to  prevent 
v,  insipidity,  should  the  chicken  be  a 
'boiled  one,  a marinade  of  chopped 
onion,  with  lemon  j uice  or  white  wine, 
md  any  herbs  to  taste  is  employed, 
i sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  additional 
favour,  a little  ham  is  introduced  ; a 
vafer-likc  slice  may  be  wra.pped  reund 


the  chicken,  or  tho  ham  may  be 
chopped  and  spread  on  the  chicken 
slices,  which  are  then  cut  thinner  than 
usual,  and  placed  two  together  to 
enclose  the  ham.  Coat  with  batter 
and  fry  brown  and  crisp,  and  dish 
with  a garnish  of  fried  parsley  and 
cut  lemon. 

Note. — For  very  superior  flitters, 
a mince  should  be  made  from  the 
chicken  (see  recipes  in  Entrees  and 
Pastry).  This  must  be  thick,  and 
enclosed  in  a thin  slice  of  cooked  ham, 
tho  latter  being  formed  into  a tiny 
roll  or  round  cake  as  liked.  These 
being  juicy  when  cooked  are  much  ap- 
proved. To  either  kind,  a gravy  or 
sauce  is  a suitable  addition,  though 
they  may  be  served  plain. 

Chicken  Souffles  a la  Cream. 

— Required : four  ounces  of  cooked 
chicken,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  the 
whites  of  five,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
white  mushroom  puree,  a seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper,  lemon  rind,  and  cayenne, 
with  a hint  of  mace,  a tablespoonful  of 
any  rich  white  sauce,  a gill  of  whipped 
cream,  half  a gill  each,  of  milk  and 
chicken.  stock,  and  a talilespoonful  of 
fine  flour.-  . Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

F ree  the  white  - meat  of-  the  bird 
from  skin  and  bone,  and  pound  and 
sieve  it,  and  if  a more  savoury  dish 
is  liked,  use  an  ounce  of  ham  or 
tongue,  and  reduce  the  chicken.  Add 
the  yolks  of  eggs  and  seasoning,  and 
the  milk  and  stock  after  they  have 
been  boiled  up  with  the  flour  and 
cooled.  The  stiff  whites  go  last.  Then 
bake  in  paper  cases  that  have  been 
oiled,  and  dried  on  the  outside,  and 
slightly  oiled  inside.  Or  use  china 
cases.  Time,  about  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Serve  a sauce,  as  used  in 
the  mixture,  separately  if  liked.  The 
cases  should-  be  not  much  more  than 
half  filled. 

Cold  Lobster  Souffles.— Re- 
quired : a quarter  of  a pound  of 
lobster,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
shrimps,  a little  anchovy  essence  or 
shrimp  essence,  seasoning,  sauce,  jelly, 
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and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d. 

The  lobster  should  first  be  mixed 
with  a tablespoonful  of  thick  cream, 
and  the  same  of  good  mayonnaise  or 
other  salad  dressing  of  the  thick  kind, 
some  cayenne,  lemon  juice,  and  a gill 
of  nearly  cold  aspic  jelly  ( see  Fish 
Aspic,  page  977).  The  mixture  should 
then  be  thoroughly  whisked  over  ice. 
A couple  of  tablespoonfuls  more  of 
sauce,  or  cream,  or  mayonnaise,  or  one 
of  each  should  then  be  added,  also  the 
shrimps,  and  a good  spoonful  of  lobster 
butter  or  lobster  coral.  Should  the 
butter  be  used,  it  is  preferably  added 
before  the  lobster  is  sieved.  If  no 
shrimps  are  at  hand,  some  chopped 
lobster  will  do,  or  prawns  (tinned  ones) 
will  answer.  The  addition  of  parsley 
or  other  green  meat  is  optional.  The 
mixture  should  be  put  from  a bag  and 
pipe  into  little  paper  or  china  souffle 
cases,  surrounded  with  paper  as  for 
the  baked  souffles  ; the  mixture  should 
reach  to  the  top  of  the  paper,  and 
be  made  level  with  a palette  knife. 
Set  the  souffles  in  an  ice  cave  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  but  they  should  be 
firm,  and  not  hard ; then  remove  the 
papers,  and  serve  as  they  are,  or  with 
a garnish  of  sieved  egg  yolk  or  chopped 
white,  or  chopped  parsley.  The  dish 
may  also  be  garnished  with  little 
blocks  of  aspic  jelly,  or  a nice  salad. 
The  above  will  make  from  six  to  nine. 
For  elaborate  sendee,  the  garnish  of 
the  Cold  Salmon  Souffle  (page  895), 
may  be  imitated. 

Cold  Meat  Fritters.  — Re- 
quired : cold  meat,  batter,  and  season- 
ing, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  for  a dish 
from  half  a pound  of  meat,  about  8d. 

Plain  frying  batter  answers  very 
well  (page  889).  The  meat  should  be 
cut  in  strips  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
wide,  and  the  third  or  fourth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  two  inches  or  more 
in  length,  supposing  the  joint  is  such 
as  will  permit  of  these  proportions, 
but  if  more  convenient  other  sizes  and 
shapes  may  be  taken.  Beef  is  very 
good,  and  may  be  seasoned  with  a few 


drops  of  any  store  sauce,  and  a little 
pepper  or  mustard,  and  salt,  then  dipped 
in  the  batter  and  fried  a good  brown  in 
hot  fat.  A garnish  of  fried  parsley 
looks  nice,  but  for  a plain  dish  may  be 
dispensed  with.  For  mutton,  the 
slices  may  be  spread  with  a morsel  of 
onion  puree,  and  put  two  together, 
or  they  may  be  made  savoury  by 
the  addition  of  a little  mint  sauce,  and, 
if  liked,  a pile  of  fried  onion  may 
be  served  in  the  centre  of  the  fritters. 
Then  tripe  makes  very  good  fritters 
if  well  seasoned,  and  here  again  fried 
onions  or  apples  are  a suitable  adj  unct. 
There  arc,  in  short,  endless  ways  of 
giving  savour  to  the  dish ; and  so  long 
as  the  meat  is  tender  and  not  overdone 
success  is  assured. 

Note.— A salad  may  be  served,  and 
gravy  or  sauce  if  liked. 

Cold  Meat  Souffle.  -Required : 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  cold  beef,  a 
gill  of  plain  gravy  or  stock,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a little  store  sauce  or 
ketchup,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
onion,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  three,  a tablespoonful  of 
browned  bread-crumbs,  and  an  ounce 
each  of  flour  and  butter.  Cost,  about 
7d. 

The  meat  is  to  be  free  from  skin 
and  gristle,  and  should  be  lean  ; weigh 
it  after  this  preparation,  then  add  it 
to  the  sauce,  made  by  boiling  the 
flour,  butter,  stock,  and  seasoning  to- 
gether. When  this  is  cool,  the  yolks  : . 
of  eggs  are  to  be  very  well  beaten  i, 
in.  The  whites  are  to  be  whipped 
and  added  as  usual.  Bake  in  a but-  ■ 
tered  china  case  or  deep  dish,  and 
when  done  dredge  the  crumbs  on.  .. 
Should  a pie-dish  be  used,  a napkin 
must  be  pinned  round. 

Note.— Cold  ham  or  tongue  will 
make  another  dish  of  this  sort.  A . 
stock  of  the  plainest  kind,  if  free  from 
fat,  and  not  too  salt,  will  answer.  . 
These  dishes  are  not  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  rich  souffles,  but  they  are 
light,  and  a pleasant  change  from  the 
ordinary  modes  of  re-serving  cold 
meat.  It  is  important  that  the  meat  ! ,, 
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be  underdone,  or  the  souffle  will  be 
dry.  A chopped  mushroom,  or  a 
morsel  of  tomato  may  be  used  instead 
of  onion,  and  any  herbs  are  admissible. 
A little  sauce  or  gravy  is  an  improve- 
ment. 

Cold  Salmon  SoufB.6.  — Re- 
quired : for  one  good-sized  souffle,  or 
six  to  eight  small  ones,  half  a pound 
of  salmon,  wine,  eggs,  seasoning,  and 
sauce,  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s.  to 
3s.  6d. , but  varies  much. 

The  fish  should  be  freed  from  skin 
and  bone,  and  cooked  in  a mixture 
of  any  light  wine  and  lemon  juice, 
sufficient  to  cover  until  it  is  done,  and 
can  be  pounded  readily.  Add  to  it 
the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  also 
the  whites  after  they  have  been  chopped 
and  sieved ; season  well  with  French 
mustard,  and  salt  and  cayenne  to 
taste,  and  some  anchovy  or  shrimp 
essence,  or  a couple  of  boned  an- 
chovies; then  moisten  with  a gill  of 
stock  made  from  the  bones  of  the  fish, 
and  which  has  been  stiffened  with  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine  ; 
sieve  the  whole,  and  mix  in  half  a pint 
of  whipped  cream,  or  for  a more 
savoury  dish,  the  same  measure  of 
anchovy  cream  (page  109).  Should  the 
latter  be  used,  half  the  above  quantity 
of  gelatine  will  suffice.  Take  a paper 
or  china  case,  and  prepare  as  directed 
on  page  888,  and  set  the  souffle  aside, 
on  ice  if  possible,  until  quite  cold  and 
,ifirm,  then  take  the  band  of  paper  from 
nit  and  dish.  This  may  be  served 
■plain,  or  it  can  be  ornamented  in 
itajvarious  ways.  A round  of  green 
■mayonnaise  may  be  laid  on,  and  a 
sfljsmaller  round  of  cream  aspic,  white, 
ctfjon  that  (see  Garnishes).  Cray-fish 
,!tails,  or  shrimps  or  prawns  may  be 
■ laid  on,  with  tiny  sprigs  of  chervil 
din  between,  and  a sprig  of  tainagon 
put  on  the  top;  the  dish  should  be 
similarly  ornamented  ( see  Coloured 
Plate,  No.  1,  for  which  cray-fish  tails 
were  used). 

Note. — In  preparing  the  mixture,  it 
!S  well  to  whisk  it  over  ice,  as  the 


readily  determined.  The  less  gelatine 
used  the  better,  as  the  souffle  will  be 
more  delicate.  The  mode  of  decorating 
above  detailed  will  suggest  many  other 
varieties  for  other  kinds  of  fish  as  well 
as  salmon.  Any  small  salad  may  be 
used  for  garnishing. 

If  an  ice  cave  be  handy,  “ set  ” the 
souffle  in  that.  ( See  next  chapter.) 

Curried  Omelet.  — Required  : 
four  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  onion  or  shalot, 
a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a dash  of  cayenne  with  a few  drops 
of  lemon  juice,  and  a curry  mixture, 
as  below.  Cost,  about  6d.,  exclusive 
of  the  curry. 

The  omelet  is  to  be  cooked  as 
directed  for  savoury  omelet  (page  901), 
first  recipe,  and,  just  before  doubling 
it  over,  either  of  the  following,  heated 
in  readiness,  should  be  put  in  the 
centre.  A tablespoonful  and  a half  or 
so  of  boiled  rice,  cooked  as  for  curry, 
and  moistened  with  the  curry  sauce  of 
page  95 ; or  some  curried  rice  as 
given  in  the  recipes  under  Rice  ; or 
the  remains  of  any  sort  of  curried 
fish,  meat,  or  poultry,  for  which  see 
Index.  Should  one  of  the  latter  be 
used,  the  meat  should  be  cut  up  rather 
smaller  than  for  ordinary  curries.  The 
omelet  mixture  should  be  well  seasoned. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
above  is  a good  way  to  use  up  tho 
remains  of  curries,  but  should  any  be 
specially  prepared  for  the  omelet,  a 
little  good  stock  or  gravy  should  be 
used  as  the  base,  and  flavoured  with 
curry  paste  or  powder,  enough 
cooked  meat  being  added  to  bring  it  to 
the  desired  consistence.  The  onion  is 
sometimes  cooked  in  butter  before  it  is 
added  to  the  eggs  for  these  omelets. 

Frying  Batter.  — ( See  Batter 
for  Fritters,  &c.) 

Game  Omelet. — Required  : two 
to  three  ounces  of  cooked  partridge 
or  pheasant  or  other  game,  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a seasoning  of  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a dust  of  cayenne 
and  nutmeg,  a little  sauce  and  fumet 
of  game.  For  the  omelet,  four  eggs, 
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seasoning  and  a tablespoonful  of  cream 
aro  required,  and  two  ounces  more 
butter  for  the  frying.  Cost,  about 
8d.,  exclusive  of  the  game. 

The  game  should  be  pounded  with 
the  butter,  and  made  into  a thick  well- 
flavoured  mince  with  the  other  in- 
gredients ; heat  in  the  bain-marie,  and 
put  it  in  the  omelet  just  before 
serving.  ( See  Kidney  Omelet.) 

For  a richer  omelet,  truffles  in  dice, 
or  truffle  essence  may  be  added. 

Game  Souffles. — Required : four 
ounces  of  any  cooked  game,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  the  whites  of  five,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  brown  mushroom 
puree,  salt  and  pepper  with  a little 
cayenne  and  nutmeg  (or  the  latter 
may  be  omitted),  a gill  of  good  brown 
stock,  a teaspoonful  of  brown  roux, 
a tablespoonful  of  thick  brown  sauce, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter.  Cost,  about 
10d.,  exclusive  of  the  game. 

The  meat  should  be  pounded  and 
sieved,  and,  if  liked,  an  ounce  of  ham 
may  be  used  in  place  of  an  ounce 
of  game.  The  stock  should  bo  boiled 
with  the  flour  and  butter,-  and  when 
cool  stirred  to  the  yolks  and  seasoning. 
The  sauce  and  puree  are  to  be  added, 
and  the’  whites  at  last  as  usual.  Finish 
as  directed  for  the  little  ' chicken 
souffles  of  page  893.  When  done, 
dredge  with  browned  bread-crumbs. 
China  cases  may  be  used  in  place  of 
paper,  and  one  large  dish  may  be  made, 
but  the  mixture  shordd  be  firmer ; more 
flour’,  or  a little  glaze  may  be  used,  or 
the  stock  reduced  a little.  A thick 
sauce  with  truffles  may  take  the  place 
of  the  mushroom  puree,  and  various 
other  alterations  will  suggest  them- 
selves on  reference  to  the  recipes  under 
Game. 

Gravy  for  Omelets  or 
Souffles  should  be  made  from  the 
best  stocks,  and  nicely  flavoured,  and 
always  poured  round,  or  served  apart ; 
never  over  the  dish. 

Haddock  Omelet.  — This  is  a 
tasty  dish.  Required : two  eggs,  a 
tablespoonful  of  dried  haddock,  the 


yolk  and  white  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  a 
tablespoonful  of  thick  white  sauce,  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  some  seasoning. 
Cost,  about  Gd. 

The  fish  should  be  cooked  and  flaked 
(see  recipes  in  Fish),  then  put  to  heat 
with  the  sauce,  and  the  white  of  egg 
chopped  and  the  yolk  sieved ; the 
mixture  should  be  well  seasoned  with 
pepper,  chopped  parsley,  lemon  juice; 
and  a few  drops  of  anchovy  or  shrimp 
essence.  The  omelet  is  to  be  made 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  fish  mixture 
put  in  before  folding.  Salt  must  be 
used  sparingly  for  all  omelets,  to 
which  this  or  any  other  salt  fish  is 
added. 

Haddock  Souffle.  — Required : 
a gill  of  milk,  an  ounce  of  flour,  the 
same  of  butter,  half  a gill  of  cream, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  the  whites  of 
three,  half  a dozen  oysters,  five  ounces 
of  dried  haddock,  and  some  bread- 
crumbs, butter  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

This  is  both  inexpensive  and  good.- 
The  dried  haddock  should  be  put  in 
warm  milk  to  cover,  and  left  for  a 
time  to  soften,  then  dried  and  sieved.- 
Boil  the  flour,  butter,  milk  and  cream, 
and  season  with  salt  and-  pepper,  and  a 
little  lemon  juice  and  anchovy  es- 
sence ; the  salt  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  haddock,  very  little 
will  probably  be  needed.  Then  boil 
the  oyster  liquor  down  to  a table- 
spoonful, and  add  to  the  panada ; beat 
the  yolks  of  eggs  in,  and  put  in  the 
oysters  in  quarters  and  the  fish  off  the 
the  fire.  Then  add  the  whites  hi  the 
usual  way.  Have  some  little  china 
cases,  and  coat  them  with  bread- 
crumbs after  brushing  them  out  with 
oil  or  butter,  and  half-fill  with  the 
mixture.  Bake  in  a quick  oven  fof 
ten  minutes  or  so.  The  above  wilt 
make  a dozen,  or  it  can  be  used  for 
one  large  dish,  which  will  take  about 
forty  minutes.-  A few  crumbs  an. 
a morsel  of  butter  should  be  put  on 
the  tops  before  baking.  "When  done, 
dust  with  a pinch  of  coralline  pepper. 
Any  nice  sauce  may  be  served  wtfl 
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the  souffles,  but  they  are  very  good 
plain. 

The  cream  may  be  omitted,  and 
more  milk  used. 

Ham  Omelet,  Rich.  — Re- 
quired : live  eggs,  two  ounces  of  ham, 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below,  and  two 
ounces  of  butter.  Cost,  about  9d.  to 
lOd. 

The  ham  should  be  chopped,  and 
pounded  with  a little  of  the  butter; 
enough  rich  sauce  should  then  be 
added  to  make  the  mixture  rather 
stiff.  This  may  be  brown  or  white; 
if  the  latter,  bechamel  or  any  similar 
is  suitable.  Or  should  more  ham  be 
liked,  increase  the  quantity,  and  add 
enough  rich  gravy  to  moisten,  and 
some  glaze ; season  rather  highly,  and 
heat  in  the  bain-marie.  Finish  as  for 
Kidxey  Omelet.  For  a very  savoury 
dish,  moisten  the  ham  with  a mixture 
of  sherry  and  truffle  essence,  and  put 
in  a morsel  of  roux  and  glaze,  and 
a sprinkling  of  mixed  herbs  or  a good 
a ragout  powder.  This  may  be  served 
i with  gravy,  but  is  good  as  it  is. 

Italian  Fritters.  — Required : 
$ some  forcemeat,  batter  and  parsley. 
1 Cost,  variable. 

These  are  very  good,  and  the  force- 
’ meat  that  will  be  found  best  for  them 
1 is  the  liver  forcemeat  for  game  (page 
| 489).  It  should  be  spread  on  a dish 
1 and  left  to  get  cold,  then  be  cut  in 
(h  rounds  or  ovals  and  dipped  in  the 
1ft  batter  (page  889),  and  plunged  into 
di  plenty  of  hot  fat.  The  pan  in  which 
( the  forcemeat  is  made  may  be  rubbed 
•is  over  with  a morsel  of  garlic. 

Another  teat/. — Take  some  ordinary 
d sausage  meat  of  any  kind,  and  add 
ibt  a good  seasoning  of  herbs  and  a hint 
4 of  garlic,  and  scrape  in  a small  amount 
i i of  calf’s  liver.  Then  proceed  as  above 
• j directed.  Many  things  find  their  way 
ointo  these  fritters,  and  the  remnants 
i of  potted  meats,  game,  &c.,  or  the  fag 
lends  of  such  dishes  as  brains,  sweet- 
ii broad,  calf’s  head  or  feet  may  all  go 
in.  The  mince  should  be  well  fla- 
. voured,  and  herbs  can  be  freely  used. 
ISomo  ordinary  sausage  meat,  with  a 
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little  of  any  of  the  more  savoury  kinds, 
which  may  be  cut  up  small  and  intro- 
duced, will  give  a tasty  dish  of  this 
kind.  (See  the  chapter  on  Sausages,  &c.) 

Italian  Omelet.  — Required  : 
three  eggs,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  the  same  of  onion,  minced  to 
the  finest  degree,  half  an  ounce  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  a good  sea- 
soning of  salt  and  pepper,  the  grated 
rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  tomato  conserve,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  milk.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  eggs  should  be  beaten  with  the 
materials  except  the  onion,  and  that  is 
to  be  cooked  in  a morsel  of  butter  for  a 
few  minutes  without  browning.  More 
butter,  to  make  a couple  of  ounces 
altogether,  is  then  to  be  added,  and 
the  mixture  stirred  until  the  com- 
mencement of  setting,  when  it  should 
be  'shaped  to  half  the  pan,  and  held 
before  the  fire  for  the  final  browning 
after  it  has  become  quite  set.  It  is 
best  to  mix  the  tomato  conserve 
smoothly  with  the  milk,  and  add  to 
the  other  materials  last. 

Kidney  Omelet.— This  is  a very 
tasty  dish  as  here  detailed,  but 
variations  may  be  made  in  the  season- 
ing, &c.,  to  suit  the  taste.  Required : 
four  eggs,  seasoning  as  below,  two 
mutton  kidneys,  or  a proportionate 
amount  of  calf’s  kidney,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  sherry,  the  same  of  rich  brown 
stock,  a teaspoonful  of  good  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  a few  drops  of  any  sharp 
store  sauce,  a morsel  of  brown  roux 
and  some  butter.  Cost,  about  Is.  to 
Is.  2d. 

The  kidneys  are  to  be  minced  after 
due  preparation,  then  fried  over  a 
sharp  fire  in  a little  butter ; drain  the 
fat  away,  and  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, stirring  and  cooking  until 
done;  a thick  mince  of  good  flavour 
should  be  the  result.  Some  fine  herbs 
should  be  put  to  the  eggs,  and  when 
the  omelet  is  done,  the  kidney  mixture 
is  to  be  put  in,  and  the  omelet  finished 
like  the  spinach  omelet  of  page  901, 
first  recipe. 
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Another  way.  — This  is  plainer. 
Take  one  kidney  for  three  eggs,  and 
first  cook  the  minced  kidney  until 
nearly  done,  then  add  more  butter  and 
the  eggs,  &c.,  and  finish  off'  as  usual. 
A small  onion,  or  a mushroom,  may  be 
chopped  and  cooked  with  the  kidney 
before  the  eggs  are  added. 

Lobster  Souffle,  Cold—  {See 

Cold  Lobster  Souffle.) 

Mushroom  Fritters.  — Re- 
quired : some  mushroom  forcemeat 
(see  Forcemeats),  frying  batter,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  for  a medium 
sized  dish. 

When  the  forcemeat  is  first  made 
it  should  be  put  on  a dish  and  left 
to  get  cold,  and  should  be  smoothly 
spread  about  a third  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  should  then  be  cut  in  small  rounds, 
or  ovals  if  preferred,  and  coated  with 
thick  frying  batter  (page  889) ; they 
should  be  plunged  at  once  into  hot  fat 
to  cover,  and  in  a short  time  will 
be  brown  and  crisp  on  the  outside, 
but  when  cut  the  inside  will  be  moist. 
They  should  be  drained  and  dished 
with  a garnish  of  fried  parsley. 

Another  way. — Take  small  mush- 
rooms even  in  size,  and  cut  the  stems 
off  close ; wash  and  dry,  and  cook 
in  any  desired  mode  until  almost  done, 
then  set  by  to  get  cool,  when  they 
may  be  finished  as  above.  The  stems 
may  be  used  for  other  dishes,  or,  if 
liked,  made  into  a puree  or  sauce, 
a little  of  which  may  be  thinned  with 
brown  stock  and  served  as  gravy  to 
the  fritters.  Should  large  mushrooms 
be  used,  they  may  be  cut  into  quarters, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Mushroom  and  Tomato 
Fritters.  — These  are  made  by 
spreading  out  the  mushroom  force- 
meat, and  putting  in  the  centre  a 
small  quantity  of  thick  well-flavoured 
tomato  puree;  the  forcemeat  should 
be  made  to  envelop  it,  and  the 
fritters  finished  as  above.  A still 
better  way  is  to  use  two  rounds  of 
very  thin  forcemeat,  and  put  thin 
slices  of  semi-cooked  tomato  between, 
then  cover  with  batter  and  fry. 


Mushroom  Omelet.— Re- 

quired : four  eggs,  seasoning,  and 
mushrooms,  as  below.  Cost,  about  7d. 
or  8d. 

After  making  the  omelet  in  the 
usual  way,  put  in  a tablespoonful  and 
a half  or  so  of  good  mushroom  puree, 
brown  or  white,  and  finish  as  directed, 
for  Kidney  Omelet. 

Another  way.  — This  is  plainer. 
Chop  enough  mushrooms  to  fill  a 
couple  of  tablespoons,  and  fry  them  in 
the  butter  until  almost  done,  adding 
salt  and  pepper  and  some  herbs, 
parsley  or  a mixture  (see  recipes  for 
mushroom  purees  in  Vegetables). 
Then  add  the  eggs,  &c.,  and  finish 
as  for  an  ordinary  savoury  omelet 
(page  900). 

Omelet  a la  Parmesan.— Re- 
quired : three  eggs,  a tablespoonf id  of 
cream,  a dash  of  salt,  pepper  and 
cayenne,  two  ounces  of  grated  Par- 
mesan, and  the  same  of  butter.  Cost, 
about  7d. 

Beat  the  eggs  up  with  a fourth  the 
butter,  and  three-fourths  the  cheese, 
and  the  seasoning.  The  rest  of  the 
butter  is  to  be  heated  in  the  pan,  and 
the  omelet  cooked  as  described  under 
Savoury  Omelet,  Plain.  The  rest 
of  the  cheese  should  be  sprinkled  over. 
For  a plainer  dish,  a mixture  of  Eng- 
lish and  Parmesan  cheese  should  he 
used.  This  is  a very  good  dish,  some- 
what substantial  of  its  kind ; for  a 
more  delicate  one,  the  amount  of 
cheese  may  be  reduced.  A watercress 
or  other  salad  goes  well  with  this. 

Another  way. — Use  half  an  ounce  of 
cheese  only  in  the  omelet  mixture, 
and  serve  a little  good  cheese  sauce 
with  it.  (See  page  94.) 

Oyster  Fritters.  — Required: 

oysters,  frying  batter,  seasoning, 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  fid.  per 
dozen.  , 

The  oysters  should  be  bearded  ana 
put  in  a seasoning  of  lemon  juice  and 
cayenne,  with  a da«h  of  anchovy 
essence  and  nutmeg ; or  they  may  h° 
just  seasoned  with  cayenne  and  » 
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pinch  of  salt,  with  a drop  of  lemon 
juice  on  each,  then  coated  and  fried 
at  once.  The  oysters  should  he  of 
medium  size,  and  if  very  small  two 
may  he  used  for  each  fritter,  hut  this 
way  requires  a skilful  hand  to  coat 
them,  and  put  them  in  the  fat  -without 
dividing-.  ( See  page  889  for  the  Batter.) 
They  should  he  very  crisp  and  well- 
drained,  and  served  with  a garnish 
of  fried  parsley ; cut  lemon  may  also 
he  added.  It  improves  the  oysters  to 
coat  first  with  white  sauce,  and  then 
with  the  frying  hatter. 

Another  way. — Make  some  oyster 
sauce  rather  thick,  and,  when  it  is 
cold,  take  up  portions  with  a dessert- 
spoon, and  cover  with  a very  thin 
slice  of  cooked  fat  hacon,  wrapping 
it  well  round  the  mixture ; then  cover 
with  the  hatter,  and  cook  as  before. 
The  sauce  should  he  well  seasoned. 
When  the  time  for  frying  comes, 
should  it  he  found  a trifle  too  soft,  add 
a small  quantity  of  hread-crumhs 
soaked  ip  milk  or  oyster  liquor  and 
squeezed  dry,  or  a little  bread  panada. 
So  long  as  it  is  stiff  enough  to  take 
the  shape  of  the  spoon,  it  will  do, 
hut  the  softer  the  interior  mixture, 
the  greater  the  expedition  needed  in 
frying. 


Oyster  Souffle. — Required:  a 
dozen  oysters,  twro  ounces  of  butter,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  flour,  a gill  and 
a half  of  cream,  seasoning,  and  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  and  the  yolks 
of  two.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.  to  2s. 

Blend  the  butter  and  flour  in  a 
stewpan,  add  the  oyster  liquor  and 
cream,  and  stir  to  the  boil ; then  take 
from  the  tiro,  and  put  in  a teaspoonful 
of  anchovy  essence,  the  same  of  lemon 
juice  and  a dash  of  cayenne.  When 
a full  flavour  of  oyster  is  liked,  the 
anchovy  must  he  reduced;  a hint  of 
mace  or  nutmeg,  or  a little  chopped 
parsley,  is  sometimes  used.  The 
beards  should  he  stewed  down  in  the 
oyster  liquor  as  directed  for  sauce 
(page  98).  Should  the  oysters  he  large, 
they  must  he  cut  in  four,  if.  small  in 
two,  and  the  quantity  must  he  re- 


gulated by  the  size,  a dozen  medium 
ones  being  intended.  They  should  not 
he  chopped  or  pounded,  and  must  he 
added  with  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Put 
the  whites  in  at  the  last,  then  finish  as 
directed  oh  page  886.  A few  browned 
hread-crumhs  and  half  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  little  hits  should  he  put  over 
before  baking.  When  done  dredge 
with  lobster  coral  or  coralline  pepper. 
If  the  latter,  make  due  allowance  in 
the  seasoning. 

Note. — The  mixture  may  he  baked 
in  small  cases  if  liked.  For  a plainer 
dish,  use  all  milk,  or  a mixture  of 
milk  and  cream. 

Parsley  Fritters.— Required : 
six  ounces  of  stale  bread  without 
crust,  four  eggs,  a tahlespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
stock  and  sauce,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
6d.  without  sauce. 

Take  "boiling  stock  of  any  plain 
kind,  or  vegetarian  stock  for  a dish 
for  vegetarians,  and  pour  it  over  the 
bread  to  cover,  then  put  a plate  over, 
and  when  cold  heat  it  up  with  a fork, 
pouring  off  any  superfluous  liquor. 
The  egg3  are  then  to  he  beaten  and 
added  with  a good  seasoning;  a little 
nutmeg  is  often  liked,  and  other  herbs 
are  sometimes  used  in  this  way.  Fry 
in  small  fritters  in  hot  fat.  The 
vegetarian  brown  sauce  of  page  91  is 
very  good  with  these,  but  other  kinds 
may  be  used  to  taste. 

Salmon  Omelet.  — Required : 
four  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cooked 
salmon,  two  ounces  of  butter,  season- 
ing, and  a little  sauce.  Cost,  about 
lOd.  to  Is.  when  fish  is  in  full  season. 

Free  the  fish  from  bone  and  skin, 
and  flake  it,  or,  if  liked,  sieve  it ; then 
heat  it  in  any  sauce  that  may  have 
been  served  with  it,  should  a little 
be  left ; if  not,  a small  quantity  should 
be  made  purposely.  The  omelet  is 
then  to  be  cooked  as  directed  in  recipes 
below  for  Savoury  Omelets,  and  the 
hot  salmon  ragout  put  in  the  middle 
before  folding  over ; or  the  ragout 
may  be  laid  at  the  edge,  and  the 
omelet  rolled  up. 
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For  a better  dish,  a pat  of  maitre 
(V hotel  butter  is  to  be  laid  on  a hot 
dish,  and  the  omelet  put  on  the  top 
of  it.  In  this  case,  a little  good 
parsley  sauce  is  the  most  suitable  for 
mixing  with  the  salmon.  The  salmon 
may  be  cooked  in  a plain  or  piquant 
way,  just  as  preferred. 

Another  way.— Take  half  the  quan- 
tity of  kippered  salmon  named  above, 
and  mix  it  with  the  eggs,  &c.,  then 
fry  in  the  usual  way.  No  salt  will  be 
wanted.  The  butter,  as  before,  will 
be  found  very  good  with  this,  or  either 
of  the  fish  butters  given  in  the  Index 
may  be  used,  or  a little  rich  white 
sauce  may  be  poured  round  the 
omelet. 

Note. — Shrimps,  prawns,  crab,  lob- 
ster, &c.,  may  be  made  into  a rag&ut, 
and  used  as  directed  in  the  first  recipe 
above. 

Salmon  Souffle,  Cold.  — (See 

Cold  Salmon  SoufflE.) 

Salmon  Souffle,  Hot.  — Re- 
quired : two  ounces  of  butter,  the  same 
of  flour,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  a few 
drops  of  carmine  colouring,  two  an- 
chovies boned  and  sieved,  the  yolks  of 
two  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  a 
teaspoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar  and 
lime  juice,  three  and  a half  ounces  of 
cooked  salmon  weighed  after  bone  and 
skin  have  been  removed,  half  a gill  of 
cream,  and  a gill  and  a half  of  milk, 
or  more  cream  if  convenient.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

Blend  the  flour  and  butter  over  the 
fire  in  a saucepan  ; add  the  cream  and 
milk,  and,  after  the  mixture  has  boiled 
up  well,  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Add  the 
fish,  sieved,  after  the  first  heat  has 
gone  off,  and  then  put  in  the  stiff 
whites  with  the  usual  care.  The 
colour  should  be  uniform,  and  a good 
pink,  or  it  will  look  muddy  when 
baked.  Put  into  a prepared  tin, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  rising. 
Dredge  the  top  with  crumbs,  and  put 
a few  bits  of  butter  about  it.  Bake 
for  about  thirty  minutes.  Chopped 
uarsley  or  lobster  coral  may  be 


sprinkled  over,  or  it  may  be  served 
plain.  The  mixture  is  very  suitable 
for  small  souffles ; then  a spoonful 
or  two  more  milk  may  be  used.  A 
spoonful  or  two  of  any  fish  sauce,  such 
as  would  be  served  with  salmon,  may 
be  added  by  way  of  varying  the 
flavour,  the  milk  and  flour  "being  re- 
duced in  proportion.  Fish  that  is 
over- cooked  should  be  avoided,  or  the 
souffle  will  eat  dry.  A morsel  of 
shell-fish  may  be  introduced  ; prawns 
or  shrimps  -are  as  good  as  any.  A 
mixture  of  white  fish  and  salmon  can 
he  used,  with  extra  seasoning. 

Savoury  Omelet.  — Required  : 
four  eggs,  a spring  onion  or  shalot 
(chopped),  salt,  pepper,  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  two  and  a half 
ounces  of  butter.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Beat  the  eggs  with  the  seasoning 
and  herbs,  using  about  a saltspoonful 
of  salt  and  half  as  much  pepper,  and 
at  the  last  add  a little  of  the  butter, 
about  half  an  ounce.  The  rest  of 
the  butter  should  be  put  in  the  pan, 
and  when  hot  pour  in  the  eggs,  &c., 
and  stir*  until  the  mixture  begins  to 
set  and  present  a lumpy  appearance, 
using  a wooden  spoon  ; then  cease  the 
stirring,  and  slacken  the  heat  a trifle, 
shaking  (he  pan,  and  taking  care  that 
the  omelet  does  not  stick  and  bum. 
Slide  it  on  to  a very  hot  dish  and 
double  it  over ; if  light  and  properly 
cooked,  it  will  crack  slightly  in  the 
turning ; to  remain  whole  is  generally 
a sign  of  toughness.  Serve  at  once. 

This  may  be  varied  by  adding  a 
spoonful  of  grated  ham  or  tongue  to 
the  mixture ; or  a little  powdered 
mixed  herbs  may  be  used.  Water  or 
milk  is  optional.  (See  remarks  on 
page  885.) 

Another  way. — Add  to  the  eggs  a 
teaspoonful  and  a half  of  grated  cheese, 
and  omit  the  herbs ; slightly  increase 
(he  amount  of  pepper  or  add  a dash  of 
cayenne ; a ' inch  of  celery  salt  is  an 
improvement.  A little  more  butter 
may  be  put  in  the  mixture.  Cook  as 
above,  and  take  care  to  use  the. palette 
knife  occasionally  to  prevent  sticking. 
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Note. — The  eggs  are  to  be  beaten 
until  they  froth,  ancl  the  butter  heated 
only  to  the  commencement  of  frizzling 
point. 


Savoury  Omelet,  Plain.— In 

this  the  butter  is  decreased  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  eggs  are  only  to  he 
beaten  a very  little,  so  that  the  omelet 
when  cooked  presents  a streaky  ap- 
pearance. Required : for  a small  dish, 
two  eggs,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  mixed 
herbs,  or  parsley  and  thyme.  Cost, 
about  3d. 

The  whole  of  the  butter  should  bo 
melted  in  the  pan  as  described  above, 
and  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  beaten  just 
to  separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites, 
and  the  seasoning  added,  they  are  to 
be  poured  in  the  pan,  and  the  stirring 
continued  until  the  omelet  is  about 
three-parts  set ; it  should  then  be 
pushed  up  to  form  a semicircle,  and 
held  in  front  of  the  fire  for  a minute, 
and  slid  off  on  to  a hot  dish.  A 
small  pan  should  be  used  for  an  omelet 
made  with  two  eggs.  In  stirring,  be 
careful  to  scrape  up  the  omelet  at  the 
edges. 

Note. — The  term  semicircle  is  com- 
monly employed,  but  the  shape  to  aim 
at  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  known  as 
the  “half  moon,”  the  mixture  being 
pushed  up  with  the  knife  when  the 
centre  of  the  pan  is  reached,  and  a 
half  circle  formed;  this  results  in  a 
pointed  appearance  at  the  ends,  and  is 
not  difficult  after  a few  trials. 

Savoury  Pancakes.— Re- 
quired: batter  and  scraps  as  below, 
a Cost,  variable. 

I The  batter  for  savoury  puddings 
y (page  791)  may  be  used,  and  many  nice 
1 little  dishes  may  be  indulged  in  at 
M small  cost.  The  remains  of  a joint  of 
\ beef  should  be  scraped  from  the  bone, 
and  if  underdone  all  the  better.  Ham 
‘ or  bacon,  with  or  without  a seasoning 
- of  sage  or  mixed  herbs,  and  a little 
finely  chopped  onion,  will  be  found 
■{very  satisfactory.  Theso  look  nicer 
lif  rolled  and  sprinkled  with  brown 
if  crumbs, 


Stuffed. — Required : plain  batter  and 
mince  for  filling.  Cost,  variable. 

See  Plain  Pancakes,  page  911,  and 
make  as  directed ; then  put  in  a mince 
of  any  savoury  variety;  a good  se- 
lection will  be  found  on  reference  to 
the  Index.  There  is  hardly  one  that 
may  not  be  pressed  into  the  service, 
from  poultry  or  game  to  a vegetable 
puree,  so  long  as  it  is  thick  enough  to 
remain  in  the  batter  ; it  should  be  put 
in  from  a spoon,  to  form  a roll  nearly 
the  width  of  the  pancake,  which  should 
be  rolled  up.  A suitable  sauce  or 
gravy  is  an  improvement,  but  not  a 
necessity.  It  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended that  the  pancakes  be  laid  in 
gravy  to  heat  after  filling,  but  wo 
think  they  are  nicer  as  above.  A 
vegetable  sauce,  as  onion,  celery,  &c., 
goes  well  with  them,  and  makes  the 
dish  more  economical.  A plain  salad 
is  a suitable  addition. 

Shell  - fish  Omelet.  — {See 

Salmon  Omelet.) 

Spinach  Omelet.  — There  are 
two  ways  of  making  this.  Required  : 
materials  for  a savoury  omelet  and  a 
spinach  puree.  See  page  900  for  the 
omelet,  and  supposing  it  to  be  made  of 
four  eggs,  add  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of 
the  puree,  and  either  double  it  over 
or  fold  the  omelet  round,  after  putting 
the  puree  in  the  middle,  and  turn  it 
out  upside  down  on  a hot  dish.  The 
other  way  is  to  prepare  six  eggs,  and 
add  to  them,  after  the  usual  seasoning, 
a heaping  tablespoonful  of  spinach 
puree,  with  a little  chopped  chervil 
and  tarragon ; then  fry,  and  serve  with 
any  nice  sauce  round  it.  Cost,  from 
6d.  to  8d. 

Spinach  Souffle.— Required  : a 
spinach  puree,  eggs,  seasoning,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

See  the  recipes  for  spinach  puree 
in  Dressed  Vegetables.  Supposing 
a pound  of  spinach  to  have  been 
used  in  making  it,  add  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream,  a little  extra  seasoning,  and  the 
stiff  whites  of  five  eggs.  Butter  the 
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case,  and  nearly  three-parts  fill  it,  pin 
the  paper  round  as  usual,  and  bake  at 
a moderate- heat.  Dredge  with  crumbs, 
and  put  a few  bits  of  butter  on  before 
baking.  When  done,  have  ready  a 
little  sieved  egg  yolk,  and  put  it  in  the 
centre  or  round  the  edge  of  the  souffle  ; 
or  serve  it  plain  if  preferred.  The 
yolk  of  a hard  egg  sieved  may  be  put 
in  the  spinach  used  for  the  souffle. 

For  a spinach  and  ham  souffle,  a 
few  strips  of  cooked  ham  that  have 
been  coated  with  good  sauce  should  be 
added ; a couple  of  ounces  or  less  will 
suffice. 

Sweetbread  Fritters.  — Re- 
quired : a cooked  sweetbread,  sauce, 
batter,  and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.,  if  calf’s  sweetbread,  but 
a proportionate  quantity  of  lamb’s  or 
sheep’s  may  be  used. 

The  sweetbread  may  be  braised  or 
stewed  (see  recipes) ; when  cold,  it 
should  be  sliced  thinly,  and  spread 
with  a little  thick  sauce  of  any  kind 
that  could  be  served  with  the  sweet- 
bread or  other  veal  dishes ; then  put 
them  two  together  sandwich  fashion, 
on  the  spread  side,  and  coat  with 
the  rich  frying  batter  of  page  890. 
Fry  a delicate  brown  and  quite  crisp, 
and  drain;  garnish  with  parsley  and 
lemon. 

Sweetbread  Fritters  a la 
Parmesan. — Required : a mince  as 
below,  and  some  batter  and  sauce. 
Cost,  variable. 

Take  any  kind  of  sweetbread,  ox 
excepted,  and  cook  it  nicely  as  above 
directed ; or  it  may  be  boiled  in  good 
white  stock.  When  cold,  cut  it  in 
small  dice,  and  to  a quarter  of  a pound 
add  the  following : the  hard-boiled 
yolk  of  an  egg,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
anchovy  essence,  an  ounce  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  a little  white  pepper 
and  cayenne  and  grated  lemon  peel,  a 
tablespoonful  of  rich  white  sauce,  and 
jin  ounce  of  minced  or  chopped  ham  or 
tongue ; blend  and  bind  with  the  yolk 
of  a raw  egg  and  some  fine  bread- 
crumbs (about  an  ounce  of  the  latter). 
A spoonful  of  cream  may  replace  the 


sauce.  Leave  for  a time  in  a cold 
place,  and  form  into  little  balls  even 
in  size.  Then  roll  them  in  fine  flour, 
and  brush  them  with  white  of  egg,’ 
then  finish  as  above. 

Note.— By  omitting  the  cheese,  and 
adding  some  herbs,  with  a little  more 
bread  and  ham  or  tongue,  another 
dish  is  obtained,  viz.,  Sweetbread 
Fritters,  Savoury. 

Tomato  and  Cheese  Souffle. 

— This  is  a tasty  and  cheap  dish. 
Required  : half  a pint  of  fresh  tomato 
pulp,  two  ounces  of  good  cheese  in 
dice,  the  same  weight  of  butter,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  boiled  macaroni  in 
dice,  the  same  weight  of  bread-crumbs, 
the  yolks  of  two  and  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  and  a good  seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper,  mustard,  and  cayenne. 
A dash  of  mixed  herbs  may  be  added. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  whole  of  the  ingredients,  ex- 
cept the  eggs,  should  be  put  in  a 
saucepan  and  well  mixed,  then  stirred 
until  the  mixture  boils ; when  cool, 
the  yolks  should  be  beaten  in,  and  the 
whites  put  in  as  for  other  souffles. 
Bake  in  a dish  or  tin  that  has  been 
buttered  and  dredged  with  browned 
bread-crumbs.  Serve  very  hot,  and 
strew  with  grated  cheese.  This  is 
improved  by  using  a dash  of  grated 
Parmesan,  in  addition  to  the  cheese 
above  named.  For  a vegetarian  dish, 
oil  may  be  used  in  place  of  butter 
if  liked ; about  an  ounce  will  do. 

Vegetable  Omelets.— To  de- 
tail the  whole  of  the  omelets  that  may 
receive  the  addition  of  vegetables 
would  take  much  space.  Those  given 
should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  speci- 
mens only.  There  are,  it  will  be 
noted,  two  ways  of  adding  the  vege- 
tables: either  by  incorporation  with 
the  eggs,  or  in  the  form  of  a puree 
after  the  omelet  is  finished,  and  just 
before  folding.  Reference  to  the 
recipes  under  Vegetables  will  suggest 
many  suitable  ones,  the  main  thing 
to  remember  being  that  the  mass  must 
always  be  thiek  enough  to  remain  m 
the  omelet ; generally  speaking,  if  « 
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just  falls  from  the  spoon  it  is  right. 
It  is  also  important  that  it  he  hot. 
The  puree  may  ho  white  or  hrown  ; if 
the  latter,  a little  glaze,  dissolved  in 
any  gravy  or  sauce  that  may  he  used 


for  it,  will  assist  in  hinding  as  well 
as  enriching  it.  A plain  salad  is 
always  a tasty  and  suitable  addition  to 
this  class  of  omelets,  though  not  com- 
monly met  with,  nor  indispensable. 


SWEET 

Ale  Pancakes.  — Required:  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  hrown  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  nearly  half  a pint  of  ale,  with 
spice  to  taste.  Cost,  about  3d. 

The  dry  materials  are  to  he  mixed 
and  the  ale  added,  and  the  hatter  well 
beaten.  This  is  a favourite  pancake 
mixture  with  some ; the  cakes  arc 
rather  thick  as  a rule,  and  hrown  sugar 
is  sprinkled  between  them.  The  above 
would  make  two  or  three  only.  A 
variation  of  these  is  made  by  adding 
the  white  of  an  egg  to  every  half  pint 
of  ale  used,  and  sometimes  a mixture 
of  milk  and  ale,  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  only,  is  preferred ; a mixture  of 
hrown  and  white  flour  is  liked  by 
some,  while  others  add  a small  pro- 
portion of  barlev-flour. 

Apple  Fritters.  — Required: 
apples,  sugar,  frying  batter,  and  plenty 
of  hot  fat.  Cost,  about  8d.,  for  a dish 
made  from  half  a pound  of  apples. 

Peel  the  apples,  and  slice  them  the 
thickness  of  a shilling.  Then  take  the 
cores  out  to  leave  rings  of  apple ; these 
should  be  rolled  in  sugar  and  dipped 
in  the  thick  batter  of  page  889 ; a 
strong  iron  skewer  should  be  used  for 
lifting  them,  and  the  fat  must  be  very 
hot.  As  many  as  the  pan  will  hold 
may  go  in  at  once,  but  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  touch,  or  they  will 
join.  When  one  side  is'  done,  turn 
them  over ; they  should  be  quite  a pale 
fawnish  brown,  and  ought  to  puff  up 
almost  into  balls  if  the  fat  is  right. 
A dish  should  be  near  the  fire,  covered 
with  a sheet  of  paper,  and  the  fritters 
should  be  put  in  a single  layer  on  it 
as  soon  as  done.  When  all  are  ready, 
(jish  them  in  a ring,  never  in  a pile, 
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and  sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  serve 
at  once. 

This  a plain  way,  and  a plain  batter 
will  serve  so  that  it  is  thick,  but  for  a 
good  dish  the  rich  frying  batter  should 
be  used.  A little  care  is  needed  to 
prevent  the  morsels  of  batter  which 
fall  off  and  soon  burn,  adhering  to 
the  fritters ; therefore,  a watchful  eye 
must  be  kept  on  them,  and  they  must 
be  skimmed  out  as  soon  as  noticed.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  let  the  fat  heat 
before  the  second  lot  of  fritters  go 
in.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  sorts 
of  fritters  that  are  cooked  in  this  way.  , 
The  addition  of  a little  spice  to  the 
sugar  in  which  the  apples  are  rolled 
is  quite  optional.  Grated  lemon  or 
orange  rind  is  also  used.  The  dish  on 
which  the  fritters  are  served  must  be 
hot,  and  a serviette  or  paper  should  be 
placed  under  them.  (See  Aphicot 
Fuitteks.) 

Pears  may  be  quartered  or  sliced, 
and  used  similarly. 

Apple  Pancakes.— Required : a 
batter  made  from  a pint  of  milk,  a 
saltspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon, 
and  ginger  mixed,  and  a pinch  of 
grated  nutmeg,  half  a pound  of  flour,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  four  large  or  five  small 
eggs,  and  apples,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  lOd. 

The  batter  should  be  made  in  the 
usual  way,  and,  after  it  has  stood  for  a 
time,  the  apples  are  to  be  added.  To 
prepare  them,  peel  and  core,  and  chop 
them  in  pieces  the  size  of  a coffee 
berry  or  thereabouts.  They  should  be 
of  good  flavour,  and  a kind  that  will 
cook  quickly.  About  four  tablespoon- 
fuls will  suffice.  A small  pan  should 
be  used,  and  the  flatter  poured  in  to 
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cover  the  bottom.  They  require  care 
in  turning.  Time  to  fry,  a few 
minutes.  Dish  in  a pile,  or  roll  up  as 
preferred.  Serve  with  sugar  and 
lemon  juice.  For  a better  dish,  spread 
the  pancakes  thinly  with  a little  warm 
apple  jelly,  and  send  sugar  to  table. 
The  same  mixture  may  be  dropped  a 
spoonful  at  a time  in  the  pan  for 
apple  fritters.  The  addition  of  cur- 
rants is  approved  by  some,  and  grated 
lemon  may  be  substituted  for  the 
spice. 

Apple  Souffle,  German.— Re- 
quired : foui-  apples  of  medium  size, 
sugar  and  spice,  two  and  a half  ounces 
of  butter,  two  ounces  of  flour,  the  rind 
of  half  a lemon,  four  eggs,  and  half 
a gill  of  cream  or  milk.  Cost,  about 
Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

The  apples  should  be  stewed  with 
the  lemon  rind  and  spice,  and  passed 
through  a sieve,  then  sweetened  enough 
for  the  whole  souffle  mixture.  The 
creamed  butter,  yolks  of  eggs,  flour, 
and  milk  or  cream  are  then  to  be  very 
well  beaten,  the  stiff  whites  going  in 
at  the  last.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
flour  and  butter  are  not  cooked  before- 
hand in  this,  therefore  it  takes  less 
time  to  prepare.  The  apple  pulp 
should  go  in  before  the  whites  of  eggs. 
This  is  nice  for  small  souffles  in  paper 
or  china  cases.  Bake  to  a pale  brown 
only. 

Apricot  Fritters.— These  may 
be  made  exactly  like  the  apple  fritters 
of  page  903,  so  far  as  the  coating  and 
frying  are  concerned.  The  fruit  re- 
quires to  be  halved  and  stoned,  and 
if  quite  ripe  may  be  used  raw,  but 
semi-ripe  must  be  stewed  a little  first. 
The  tinned  or  bottled  fruit  may  be 
used  with  success  if  well  drained  from 
the  syrup.  For  superior  dishes,  the 
fruit  is  soaked  in  wine  or  brandy  for 
an  hour,  then  drained  and  coated. 
Peaches  and  other  stone  fruit  may  be 
so  used.  Cost,  very  variable. 

Apricot  Souffle.  — Required : a 
dozon  ripe  apricots,  three  or  four 
ounces  of  fine  sugar,  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  water,  half  a pint  of 


milk  and  cream  mixed,  three  ounces  of 
fine  rice-flour,  or  the  same  of  potato- 
flour,  or  a trifle  less  of  corn-flour  or 
arrowroot,  the  yolks  of  five  large  eggs, 
the  whites  of  six,  and  a little  flavour- 
ing. Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d.,  ac- 
cording to  the  fruit  and  quantity  of 
cream  used.  If  all  milk  be  used,  add 
two  ounces  of  butter. 

The  fruit  should  be  simmered  with 
the  water  and  sugar,  and  passed 
through  a sieve.  The  flour  and  milk 
are  to  be  boiled  as  usual,  and  added  to 
the  hot  fruit ; when  cool,  put  the 
yolks  in,  and  when  cold  the  whites, 
with  a little  brandy  or  almond  essence; 
or  for  a better  dish,  a mixture  of 
noyeau  and  brandy.  This  is  a rich 
dish,  and  should  not  be  spoilt  in  the 
flavouring.  Time  to  bake,  about  forty 
minutes.  This  may  be  served  plain, 
or  with  sauce,  or  a hot  or  cold  puree  of 
apricots. 

Note. — This  will  serve  as  a guide 
for  other  souffles  made  from  stone 
fruit. 

Banana  Fritters.  — Required : 
fruit,  batter,  and  flavourings,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3d.  each,  but 
variable. 

Peel  the  fruit  at  the  last  moment,  as 
exposure  to  the  air  darkens  it ; it  should 
be  just  ripe,  no  more.  Then  cut  each 
longwise  in  two,  or  four  parts  if  large 
fruit.  It  may  be  simply  sugared,  or 
dipped  for  a second  or  two  in  rose- 
water, orange-flower  water,  sweetened 
sherry  or  rum ; use  either  of  the  batters 
given  for  Strawberry  Fritters  on 
page  915,  and  finish  off  in  the  same 
way.  A more  complicated  fritter,  but 
worth  the  trouble,  is  made  by  slicing 
the  fruit  and  putting  a layer  of  grated 
pine  between  two  slices.  A deft  hand 
is  wanted  for  coating.  These  are  good 
plain,  but  a little  dish  of  grated  pine 
may  go  to  table.  For  ordinary  fritters 
that  have  not  been  flavoured  in  any 
way,  a wine  sauce  may  be  served. 
Sweetened  and  heated  claret  is  a popu- 
lar sauce  at  some  tables. 

Brandy  Souffle.  — Required* 
half  a pint  of  milk,  a strip  of  lemon 
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peel,  two  ounces  of  fine  flour,  a gill  of 
cream,  two  ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  the  whites  of  six,  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy,  the  same  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  a little  jam  and 
sauce.  Cost,  about  Is.,  exclusive  of 
sauce. 

The  milk  should  be  flavoured  with 
the  lemon,  then  strained  and  boiled, 
and  the  flour  and  cream  mixed  and 
stirred  in,  then  cooked  for  a minute; 
the  butter  should  then  go  in,  and  the 
yolks  of  eggs  when  cool.  The  brandy 
and  the  whipped  whites  go  last.  The 
jam  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
greased  tin,  and  the  souffle  baked  for 
about  thirty-five  minutes.  If  jam  is 
not  liked,  another  ounce  of  sugar  may 
be  used ; or  if  a very  sweet  sauce  is 
selected,  this  addition  will  not  be 
necessary.  Sift  sugar  over  before 
serving. 

Norn. — Sherry  or  Madeira  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way. 

Brioche  Fritters.— Required : 
brioche  paste  (page  1016),  frying  fat, 
sugar,  jam,  &c. , as  below.  Cost, 
about  2d.  each,  or  less  if  small. 

Roll  the  prepared  paste  out  when  it 
is  just  ready  for  baking,  and  cut  it 
in  rounds,  or  ovals,  or  fingers,  or  fancy 
shapes,  but  it  must  be  thin,  or  by  the 
time  the  paste  is  brown  the  fritters 
will  not  be  done.  Then  spread  half 
the  pieces  with  rich  jam,  and  put 
another  piece  over,  moistening  the 
edges  with  egg  or  water,  and  pressing 
them  well  together.  Then  drop  them 
at  once  into  hot  fat  to  'cover,  lard 
being  usually  employed.  They  should 
be  well  done,  but  kept  pale,  and  this 
wants  some  little  management.  Drain 
and  dust  with  sugar,  or  serve  as  they 
are. 

Another  way  is  to  roll  the  paste  in 
a ball,  and  insert  a little  stiff  jam  in, 
closing  the  space  very  securely.  This 
is,  we  think,  less  iikely  to  prove  a 
success  in  the  hands  of  the  novice.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  brioche  is  at  its 
best  in  the  form  of  fritters. 

Cake  or  Pudding  Fritters. 

— The  recipe  for  pound  cake  fritters 

cc* 


on  page  913  illustrates  the  principle  of 
making  these.  Any  cake,  fruit  or 
plain,  and  however  stale,  may  be  used 
in  this  way  with  advantage.  The 
German  Bread  Fritters  of  page 
907  show  the  various  ways  of  treating 
it.  The  kinds  of  pudding  that  are 
suitable  are  rice  or  any  of  the  class, 
either  rich  or  plain,  and  with  fruit 
or  without,  so  long  as  it  is  firm  enough 
when  cold  to  cut  in  strips  or  other 
shapes.  The  adjuncts  must  depend  on 
the  richness  and  sweetness  of  the 
pudding;  a very  plain  one  will  be 
improved  by  serving  with  fruit  jelly 
or  jam,  while  a rich  one  wants  nothing 
more  than  a dust  of  powdered  sugar  to 
make  the  dish  palatable.  A custard 
sauce  is  sometimes  served  with  these. 

Note. — For  a high-class  variety  of 
this  dish,  the  cake  or  pudding  is 
soaked  in  wine.  One  of  the  best  is 
made  from  Madeira  cake,  put  in  a 
little  wine  of  the  same  name,  then 
coated  with  beaten  egg,  next  with 
batter,  and  spread  with  hot  apricot 
jam  after  frying. 

Cherry  Souffle,  German. — 

Required:  two  ounces  of  flour,  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
half  a gill  of  cream,  throe  eggs,  two 
oimces  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  ripe 
black  cherries,  and  a good  pinch  of 
powdered  cinnamon,  and  a little  clove 
or  nutmeg  flavouring.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d.,  when  fruit  is  in  full  season. 

The  flour  and  milk  are  to  be  boiled 
until  thick,  then  put  by  to  cool.  The 
butter,  sugar,  spice,  and  yolks  of  eggs' 
are  thoroughly  beaten  together,  the 
butter  being  first  creamed.  The  thick 
milk  is  then  added,  and  the  fruit  and 
stiff  whites  of  eggs  at  the  last.  The 
tin  is  buttered  and  coated  with  grated 
bread,  and  the  souffle  baked  in  a good 
oven. 

Cocoa-nut  Souffle.— Required : 
•a  quarter  of  a pound  of  plain  rusks, 
the  same  of  cocoa-nut,  a gill  of  milk, 
the  same  of  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  rose-water,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  the  whites  of  four,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  half  an  ounce  of  arrowroot. 
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an  ounce  and  a half  of  white  sugar, 
and  a little  jam.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  * 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  arrowroot 
mixed  with  a little  of  the  milk,  and 
stir  to  the  boil ; the  rusks  should  be 
broken  up,  and  put  with  the  cocoa-nut 
and  the  rest  of  the  milk,  previously 
boiled,  to  soak  in  a covered  vessel; 
add  the  arrowroot  and  sugar,  and 
when  cold  the  yolks  of  eggs,  then  the 
whites,  beaten  to  the  stiffest  possible 
froth.  Pour  into  a prepared  tin,  and 
steam  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  rusks 
shoidd  be  beaten  very  well  with  a 
fork.  When  done  turn  out,  and  pour 
the  heated  jam  round  (red  currant  or 
raspberry  is  recommended).  Any  sauce 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  jam. 

Coffee  Custard  Fritters. — 

Required : a gill  of  milk,  the  same  of 
cream,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  an  ounce 
of  flour,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
essence,  two  or  three  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  coffee  essence. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  materials  should  be  beaten  to- 
gether, and  poured  into  a shallow  tin  or 
dish,  and  baked  over  water  in  a very 
gentle  oven ; then  left  to  get  cold,  when 
it  should  be  cut  in  strips  about  two 
inches  long,  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  rolled  in  sugar,  then 
dipped  in  frying  batter,  and  fried  in 
butter  to  a pale  brown.  These  are 
nicest  if  sprinkled  with  cinnamon 
sugar.  The  proportions  may  be 
varied,  but  should  more  coffee  essence 
be  added,  the  milk  should  be  reduced 
a little.  A little  chestnut  or  fine  rice- 
flour  may  be  used  instead  of  plain 
flour.  These  require  very  careful 
handling  to  prevent  breaking,  and 
must  first  be  cooked  in  a slow 
oven.  (See  directions  for  Custauos 
in  Puddings.) 

Note.  — Chocolate  custard  fritters 
are  made  in  the  same  way,  by  using  a _ 
tablespoonful  of  grated  chocolate,  or 
a little  soluble  chocolate,  and  omitting 
the  coffee.  Cook  the  chocolate  in  a 
little  of  the  milk.  In  this  case  the 
flavouring  may  be  cinnamon  or 
vanilla. 


Coralline  Fritters.— Required: 
two  eggs,  three  ounces  of  coralline,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  flour,  a pint  and  a 
quarter  of  milk,  a pinch  of  salt,  and 
any  flavouring  to  taste,  with  some 
lemon  juice  and  castor  sxgar.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

The  flour  should  be  mixed  with  the 
eggs  and  some  of  the  milk,  and  then 
added  to  the  coralline,  which  should 
be  soaked  for  an  hour  in  a portion 
of  the  milk  ; then  add  the  flavouring, 
and  mix  well.  Fry  in  a small  pan 
as  directed  for  pan  cakes  (page  911), 
dropping  in  a spoonful  at  a time.  Use 
a little  fat,  and  see  that  it  is  hot. 
Dust  with  sugar,  and  serve  hot,  and 
send  lemon  juice  and  more  sugar  to 
table.  These  are  very  nice  with  any 
of  the  other  adjuncts  named  under 
pancakes.  The  flour  may  be  reduced 
to  half  an  ounce  by  adding  two  more 
eggs. 

Coralline  Frying  Batter.— 

Required : a pint  of  warm  water,  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  a good  pinch  of 
salt,  a tablespoonful  of  pure  salad-oil 
or  dissolved  butter,  or  any  kind  of 
vegetarian  fat,  and  four  ounces  of 
coralline.  Cost,  about  3d. 

The  coralline  should  soak  in  the 
water,  and  when  cold  be  mixed  with 
the  other  ingredients,  the  whipped 
whites  going  in  last.  This  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  fry- 
ing batter  for  fruit  fritters;  or  by 
seasoning  the  mixture  with  pepper 
and  any  dried  herbs,  it  serves  for 
savoury  dishes  of  the  same  sort.  (See 
recipes.) 

Cream  Pancakes.  — Required  t 
the  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  half  a pint  of  single  cream, 
a saltspoonful  of  salt,  the  same  of 
ginger  or  other  spice,  or,  instead  of 
since,  a little  grated  lemon  or  orange 
rind,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
Vienna  flour,  and  one  ounce  of  nce- 
flour.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  batter  should  be  made  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  stiff  whites  of  eggs 
being  put  in  last.  The  pan  should 
be  very  small,  and  the  pancakes  quite 
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thiu ; clarified  butter  is  correct  for 
frying,  and  only  enough  to  keep  the 
batter  from  sticking  is  wanted;  it 
must  be  quite  hot,  and  the  frying 
quickly  performed.  They  may  be 
dredged  with  sugar  after  rolling;  or 
spread  with  warm  apricot  or  other 
jam;  or  dished  in  a pile,  and  any  of 
the  usual  adjuncts  sent  to  table.  Very 
good  pancakes  may  be  made  with  a 
mixture  of  milk  and  cream. 

Pig  Fritters . — Required  : figs, 
batter,  frying  fat,  and  sugar.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Take  a poimd  of  good  figs,  and  lay 
them  in  a potato  steamer,  and  let 
them  steam  until  they  are  well 
plumped  and  quite  soft,  but  not 
broken.  Then  dry  in  a cloth,  and  roll 
them  in  powdered  sugar  when  the 
first  heat  has  gone  off.  Coat  with 
Frying  Batter,  either  rich  or  plain, 
and  fry,  them  well  in  fat  enough  to 
cover  them.  They  should  be  brown 
and  crisp.  Let  them  drain,  then  dust 
with  sugar,  and  serve  at  once.  Should 
the  figs  be  very  large,  split  them,  and 
roll  them  up  so  that  the  cut  side  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  batter. 

Note. — For  a very  superior  dish,  a 
morsel  of  almond  or  cocoa-nut  paste, 
as  used  for  cakes,  may  be  inserted  in 
each  fig ; or  the  figs,  after  steaming 
until  half  done,  may  be  put  to  soak  in 
rum  for  an  hour.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  batter  should  be  extra  thick,  as 
the  moisture  resulting  from  the  soak- 
ing tends  to  thin  it. 

French.  Pancakes. — Required: 
four  ounces  of  butter,  four  eggs,  four 
| and  a half  ounces  of  fine  flour,  three 
and  a half  ounces  of  sugar,  milk,  and  a 
little  flavouring.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  butter  should  be  creamed  and 
I mixed  with  the  sugar ; the  yolks  of 
. eggs  go  next,  and  then  the  flour  very 
iq  lightly ; the  whites  of  eggs  are  to 
be  beaten  and  added  by  degrees,  and 
j the  milk  poured  in  a spoonful  at  a 
| time  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  con- 
■ sistence  of  thick  cream.  If  desired 
i a little  plainer,  the  butter  may  be 
I reduced  to  two  ounces,  and  the  milk 


increased  in  proportion.  Then  bake 
on  greased  tin  plates  in  a sharp  oven, 
and  spread  with  warm  jam  or  jelly, 
and  dish  in  a pile ; or  serve  plainly 
with  sugar  and  lemon  juice,  or  any 
nice  fruit  syrup  or  a sweet  pudding 
sauce.  These  are  suitable  for  tea. 

Another  way  of  mixing  is  to  cream 
the  butter,  and  beat  the  eggs  in  whole 
with  the  other  ingredients,  a little 
of  each  until  the  whole  are  used  up, 
and  to  continue  the  beating  up  to  the 
moment  of  baking.  A slow  oven  will 
spoil  them  whichever  mode  is  followed. 

German  Bread  Fritters. — 

Required:  bread,  batter,  sugar,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  variable,  according  to 
the  kind  of  bread  and  the  adjuncts,  but 
the  dish  is  always  an  economical  one. 

The  bread  may  be  quite  plain, 
though  one  of  the  lighter  kinds  given 
in  a later  chapter  is  preferable.  Cut 
it  in  neat  slices,  free  from  crust,  and 
soak  for  a few  minutes  in  a little  milk, 
or,  for  a better  dish,  a thin  custard ; 
then  drain  and  coat  with  frying  batter 
(page  889),  and  fry  a delicate  brown. 
The  usual  adjuncts  are  sugar  and 
cream,  jam,  fruit  jellies  of  various 
kinds,  stewed  fruit,  honey,  &c.  The 
fritters  arc  sometimes  spread  with  jam 
before  serving.  When  milk  is  used 
for  the  soaking,  it  may  be  flavoured  to 
taste  and  sweetened  a little,  but  too 
much  sugar  is  a mistake.  The  fritters 
should  be  left  for  a time  to  dry,  or 
they  may  be  floured  a little ; another 
way  is  to  brush  them  over  with  beaten 
egg.  These  are  sometimes  put  quite 
plain  into  the  fat,  a small  quantity 
being  used  as  for  pancakes ; they  are 
then  turned  about  at  a moderate  heat 
until  brown,  and  served  at  once.  This 
is  a quickly  made  and  cheap  dish,  but 
very  nice. 

Ginger  Omelet.— Required:  four 
eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel,  a 
tablespoonful  of  preserved  ginger  in 
small  dice,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  syrup,  a tablespoonful  of  cream, 

I and  a fourth  as  much  pale  brandy. 

; Cost,  about  9d. 
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Proceed  as  for  the  jam  omelets  of 
page  908,  and  put  the  ginger  in  the 
centre  after  heating  it,  then  fold  over 
and  glaze,  and  pour  the  hot  syrup 
round  it. 

Another  way. — The  omelet  mixture 
may  he  flavoured  with  ginger  or 
ginger  brandy,  and  a little  ginger 
sauce  (page  121)  poured  round. 

Note. — Pineapple  omelet  is  made  as 
above,  using  preserved  pine  and  syrup 
instead  of  ginger  and  syrup.  The 
flavouring  may  be  lemon,  or  the 
mixture  may  be  left  plain.  Grated 
pine  is  very  nice  for  this. 

Indian  Pancakes.— Required : 
a teacupful  of  rice,  milk,  six  eggs,  a 
flavouring  of  ground  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  two  ounces  of  sugar-,  and  some 
butter.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  rice  should  bo  boiled  to  a pulp 
in  milk  to  cover  it,  then  mixed  with 
' the  eggs  and  sugar  when  cold.  The 
whole  should  be  well  beaten.  This 
mixture  makes  two  pancakes.  For 
each,  an  ounce  of  butter  should  be 
heated  in  the  pan,  and  when  the 
bottom  is  cooked,  the  pan  should  be 
held  in  front  of  the  fire  for  the  top 
to  brown,  as  these  are  not  to  be 
turned.  Have  a hot  dish  ready,  and 
slide  the  pancake  off  with  care,  then 
cut  it  in  four.  Place  the  second  one 
in  the  same  way,  and  dust  with  sugar. 
To  cook  the  rice,  see  page  559. 

Jam  Omelet.  — Required  : ma- 
terials as  for  a plain  sweet  omelet, 
with  the  addition  of  a teaspoonfui  of 
jam  for  every  egg  used  in  the  omelet, 
and  flavouring  and  sugar  as  below. 
Cost,  according  to  size. 

Supposing  raspberry  or  currant  jam 
to  be  used,  the  omelet  may  be  flavoured 
with  vanilla,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
sugar  added  for  two  eggs,  or  this  may 
be  omitted,  as  it  depends  upon  taste 
• whether  it  is  required.  The  jam 
should  be  sieved  to  keep  the  seeds 
back  should  raspberry  be  used,  and 
either  should  be  wanned  so  as  to  be 
ready  by  the  time  the  omelet  is  nearly 
done.  Keep  -the  omelet  round,  and 


put  the  hot  jam  in  the  centre,  and 
fold ; glaze  and  serve. 

Another  way. — Use  strawberry  jam, 
and  flavour  the  mixture  with  a little 
lemon  rind. 

Another  way.  — Take  some  nice  j 
apricot  jam,  and  put  it  in  the  centre, 
after  flavouring  the  mixture  with  a 
few  drops  of  brandy  or  noyeau,  or 
it  may  be  left  plain.  When  folded 
over,  sift  some  sugar  on ; then  take 
a hot  iron  skewer,  and  mark  in  any  i 
pattern,  such  as  diamonds  or  stripes,  j 
This  mode  can  be  followed  in  all  sorts 
of  sweet  omelets. 

Note.— Marmalade  of  an y kind  may  ; 
be  introduced  into  omelets  in  the 
above  way.  Melted  fruit  jelly  may  be 
poured  round  sweet  omelets. 

Leipzig  Pancakes.— Eequired : 
half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  the  yolks  of  four  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  four  ounces  of 
white  sugar,  the  same  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  yeast,  and  three 
gills  of  tepid  milk.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  batter  should  be  mixed  with 
care,  the  flour,  sugar,  salt,  and  butter  1 
being  blended  with  the  yolks  of  eggs ; j 
the  whites  should  be  stirred  in,  and 
the  whole  made  into  a batter  with  the 
milk,  in  which  the  yeast  should  be 
dissolved.  The  bowl  containing  this 
should  be  covered,  and  set  in  a warm 
place  to  rise.  The  pancakes  should  be 
quite  small  and  thin,  and  served  in 
pairs  with  jam  between  them.  Mar- 
malade or  jelly  may  be  used  instead  of 
jam. 

Note. — Simply  grease  the  pan  in 
frying  these. 

Lemon  Sonffl.6. — Eequired  : the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  the  whites  of  four, 
a large  lemon,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
an  ounce  and  a half  each  of  corn-flour, 
sugar,  and  butter.  Cost,  about  7d. 

The  lemon  should  be  thinly  peeled, 
and  the  peel  put  in  the  milk  to  steep 
in  a warm  place;  or  the  whole  of  (he 
yellow  rind  may  be  taken  off  with  the 
lumps  of  sugar;  the  butter  should  be 
melted  in  a stewpan,  and  mixed  with 
the  corn-flour,  the  boiling  milk  being 
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added  by  degrees ; cook  for  a minute, 
then  beat  the  yolks  in  oft'  the  fire,  and 
the  whites  when  cool.  This  is  nicest 
steamed.  A nice  hot  sauce  should  be 
served  with  it— a custard  is  a favourite 
one ; the  lemon  rind  may  be  used  a 
second  time  to  flavour  it  if  it  ha3  been 
steeped;  if  rasped,  a second  lemon 
will  be  wanted.  Ordinary  flour  may 
be  used,  then  two  ounces  should  be 
taken. 

An  orange  souffle  is  made  as  above, 
the  sugar  being  reduced  a little.  A 
grate  of  lemon  rind  improves  it,  orange 
alone  being  rather  insipid. 

Omelets  on  Fire. — An  omelet 
surrounded  by  burning  spirit  is  a 
general  favourite,  and  rum  is  very 
popular.  An  omelet  made  of  three 
or  four  eggs  should  be  put  on  the  dish 
for  serving,  and  a little  sugar  sprinkled 
over ; about  half  a gill  of  spirit  is  then 
to  be  poured  round  and  lighted,  and  a 
beautifully  browned  and  delicately 
flavoured  dish  will  be  the  result.  Caro 
should  be  taken  not  to  make  the 
omelet  too  sweet  at  starting,  and  to 
add  no  flavouring  that  would  clash 
with  that  of  the  spirit.  Vanilla  is 
perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  used  if 
rum  be  the  selected  spirit ; and  a dash 
of  almond  or  lemon  for  brandy. 

Omelet  Souffle. — Required  : two 
eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar,  half  a tablespoon- 
ful of  rose  or  orange  flower- water,  and 
a little  flavoured  sugar.  Cost,  about 
3d.  or  4d. 

The  butter  should  be  melted  in  a 
pan  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  sugar  and  orange-water  boiled  in 
another  pan  to  a syrup,  and  left  until 
reduced  to  half;  this  is  then  to  be 
beaten  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  the 
stiff  whites  are  to  be  added  very  lightly. 
Pour  into  the  pan,  and  stir  for  a few 
seconds,  until  the  under-side  is  set,  and 
see  that  the  fire  is  rather  slower  than 
for  an  ordinary  omelet.  Then  put  the 
pan  in  a sharp  oven,  and  when  a deli- 
cate fawn  colour  remove  it,  and  turn  the 
omelet  out  upside  down  on  the  dish. 
A sharp  fire  will  serve  for  finishing 


the  omelet  off  should  the  oven  not 
be  hot  enough.  Less  than  a couple  of 
minutes  should  do  it.  Loosen  the 
edges  with  a knife,  and,  before  turning 
out,  fold  in  half,  and  dredge  the 
flavoured  sugar  over,  and  serve  at  once. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  dish  is  made 
with  a small  proportion  of  butter ; for 
a richer  one  an  ounce  could  be  used,  but 
as  described  it  will  be  very  light,  and 
is  often  preferred  to  the  rich  ones.  It 
is  not  essential  that  the  sugar  and 
flavoured  water  be  boiled  to  a syrup ; 
for  a plainer  dish,  the  sugar  alone  will 
suffice,  or  a grate  of  nutmeg  may  be 
added,  or  a few  drops  of  flavouring 
essence. 

Another  way. — Required : four  eggs, 
two  and  a half  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla  essence, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

The  yolks  of  egg3  are  beaten  up 
with  the  sugar  and  flavouring  until 
quite  light,  and  the  whites  are  beaten 
to  a stiff  froth,  then  added  as  gently  as 
possible.  The  butter  should  be  heated 
in  the  pan , and  the  mixture  poured  in, 
and  after  it  has  been  stirred  for  a 
minute,  and  the  edges  eommonco  to 
set,  they  should  be  turned  up  with  the 
knife,  so  as  to  make  the  omelet  thick 
in  the  middle;  it  is  then  to  be  care- 
fully slid  on  to  a flat  china  or  plated 
baking  dish,  which  should  be  buttered, 
and  transferred  to  a hot  oven.  It 
should  be  firm,  to  the  touch,  and  well 
risen  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  sugar 
should  be  sifted  over.  It  may  be 
marked  with  a skewer;  or  the  sala- 
mander held  over  for  a second.  A 
tablespoonful  of  flour  to  four  or  six 
eggs  is  often  put  in  the  mixture  for 
an  omelet  souffle,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  firmness.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend it,  but  name  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  like  to  try  it.  It 
renders  the  dish  more  substantial. 
Potato-  or  chestnut-flour  is  also  used 
in  the  same  way. 

Another  way. — This  will  be  found 
very  easy,  and  the  dish  can  be 
strongly  recommended.  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  “puffed  omelet”  sometimes. 
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Required : four  eggs,  two  ounces 

of  fine  sugar,  the  rind  of  a small 
lemon,  and  an  ounce  of  butter.  Cost, 
about  Gd. 

The  yolks  and  flavouring  are  to  be 
beaten,  and  the  stiff  whites  added  as 
before;  for  this  it  is  especially  ne- 
cessary that  the  whites  be  as  firm  as 
they  can  be  beaten.  Then  put  the 
butter  in  a baking  dish,  and  pour  the 
mixture  in  as  soon  as  the  butter  is 
hot ; bake  about  seven  to  ten  minutes, 
according  to  size  of  eggs  and  depth  of 
tin.  Sugar  it  over,  and  send  to  table. 
Orange  rind  may  be  used,  and  a trifle 
less  sugar. 

Another  way. — This  is  an  excellent 
dish.  Required : five  eggs,  two  and  a 
half  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  sieved  ratafias,  a few  drops  of 
almond  essence,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  cream.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

The  ingredients  are  mixed  as  above, 
the  ratafias  being  put  to  soak  in  the 
cream,  and  added  to  the  yolks;  the 
mixture  should  be  put  in  a china 
souffle  case,  or  a deep  dish  buttered 
and  heated,  and  then  baked  in  a good 
oven.  Given  a well-heated  oven,  these 
dishes  are  useful  when  a delicate  hot 
sweet  is  wanted  in  an  emergency. 
They  are  liked  by  some  better  than 
souffles,  and  are  less  trouble.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  top 
becoming  too  dark. 

Orange  Fritters.  — Required : 
oranges,  batter,  sugar,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  9d.,  for  a dish  made  from  a 
couple  of  oranges. 

The  fruit  should  be  peeled,  and  as 
much  of  the  thick  white  pith  as 
possible  removed.  It  should  then  be 
divided  into  the  natural  sectional 
divisions  and  the  pips  removed.  Then 
coat  with  sugar,  and  finish  off  as 
directed  for  apple  fritters  (page  903). 
This  is  the  plain  way,  and  a better 
dish  results  from  soaking  the  fruit 
in  a little  sugar  and  water,  flavoured 
with  the  grated  rind  of  one  of  the 
oranges;  or  sugar  and  orange  juice, 
with  the  rind,  is  better  still.  Should 


the  fruit  be  of  poor  flavour,  a little 
lemon  juice  is  an  improvement.  Fora 
first-class  dish,  the  fruit  is  soaked  in 
brandy,  sugar,  and  orange  rind. 

Dry  fruit-  is  not  worth  converting 
into  fritters. 

Orange  Souffle.  — ( See  Lemon- 
Souffle.) 

Pancakes  Plain.— [See  Plain- 
Pancakes.)  See  Index  for  other  soils. 

Pineapple  Fritters.  — Re- 
quired: pineapple,  sugar,  batter,  and 
a little  rum  or  brandy.  Cost,  variable. 

Should  a fresh  pine  be  used,  peel 
it  with  little  waste,  and  then  slice  and 
remove  the  hard  part  from  the  centre, 
so  as  to  leave  rings.  Should  it  not  be 
fully  ripe,  it  is  best  to  stew  it  a little 
first.  Then  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
spirit,  and  leave  to  soak.  A small 
quantity  of  maraschino  or  other 
liqueiu-  is  used  for  a high-class  dish. 
Then  coat  with  batter,  and  finish  off 
as  Apple  Fritters  (page  903). 

Another  way. — Grate  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  over  the  slices,  then  moisten 
with  a mixture  of  lemon  juice  and 
rum,  and  coat  with  sugar,  then 
cover  up  for  a few  hours  before 
frying.  Tinned  pine  answers  for 
either  of  these  dishes. 

Pineapple  Omelet.— [Sec 

Ginger  Omelet.) 

Pineapple  Souffle.  —Required : 
three  ounces  of  pineapple  (fresh  or 
tinned),  three  ounces  of  flour,  two  and 
a half  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  same 
weight  of  sugar,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  the  whites 
of  four,  and  a little  essence  of  pine- 
apple. Cost,  about  Is. 

Blend  the  butter  and  flour  in  a 
stewpan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  add 
the  milk ; put  the  cream  and  egg 
yolks  in  off  the  fire, 'also  the  pine  ; 
this  should  be  in  minute  dice,  or  if 
grated  pine  is  at  hand  it  is  very 
superior ; add  the  essence  and  whipped 
whites  at  the  last  as  usual.  Prepare 
the  mould  (page  887),  and  steam  for 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Turn  out, 
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and  serve  with  sauce  made  from  pine- 
apple juice  and  a little  wine  and 
lemon  juice,  a gill  of  the  first  named 
to  half  a gill  of  the  latter  mixed  to- 
gether ; this  should  he  slightly- 
sweetened  and  coloured  with  carmine. 
Other  sweet  sauces  may  be  served  with 
this  souffle. 

Plain  Pancakes,  — Required : 
hatter,  frying  fat,  and  other  materials 
!is  below.  Cost,  from  Is.  to  2s.  per 
dozen,  according  to  size  and  richness. 

See  the  recipes  for  hatter  for  York- 
shire Puddings  (page  803).  The 
plainest  will  make  very  good  family 
pancakes.  (See  also  directions  for 
Batter,  page  889.)  The  fire  should 
he  brisk,  and  the  pan  hot  and  clean. 
The  pan  generally  gets  worn  in  the 
middle,  and  especial  care  must  he  taken 
that  the  cakes  do  not  burn  in  that 
lace.  Always  stir  the  hatter  up  just 
efore  beginning  to  fry.  Put  a piece 
of  fat  in  the  pan,  about  the  size  of 
a walnut,  and  let  it  melt  and  get  hot, 
then  put  in  the  hatter,  about  a quarter 
of  a pint  for  a good-sized  pancake 
of  moderate  thickness ; the  nicest  are 
those  made  from  hatter  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  just  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  pan.  While  frying,  raise  the 
edges  now  and  again  with  a palette 
knife,  and  when  the  top  has  changed 
from  its  original  milky  condition  to  an 
opaque  state,  it  is  time  to  turn  the 
cake.  After  once  watching  it  is  quite 
easy  to  tell  the  precise  moment  for 
turning.  Then  finish  all  in  the  same 
way,  and  place  on  a hot  dish,  which 
should  he  kept  hot  over  a pot  of 
boiling  water,  or  in  the  oven.  The 
pancakes  may  he  kept  flat,  or  sprinkled 
with  sugar  and  rolled.  The  usual 
adj  uncts  are  sugar  and  lemon  or  orange 
juice;  either  should  he  strained  if 
served  in  a jug,  or  the  fruit  may  he 
simply  cut  in  quarters.  Jam,  stewed 
fruit,  honey,  treacle,  and  various  sweet 
sauces  are  also  suitable.  Currants  or 
chopped  raisins,  or  whole  sultanas, 
may  he  put  in,  the  pancakes  taking 
their  name  from  the  fruit. 

Note. — Many  people  add  more  fat 


as  required,  by  dropping  in  cold  lumps 
at  any  stage  during  the  frying.  This 
is  a mistake;  and  when  more  is  put 
in  the  pan  it  should  he  allowed  to 
become  quite  hot  before  more  hatter  is 
added ; but  this  takes  time,  and  it  is.  a 
very  good  plan  to  melt  some  fat  in 
readiness,  and  keep  it  close  to  the  pan 
in  a jug  or  basin  with  a lip,  from 
which  it  can  he  readily  poured.  Pan- 
cakes that  are  fried  in  semi-heated  fat, 
or  which  are  made  too  thick,  and 
insufficiently  cooked,  are  extremely 
indigestible. 

Plain  Sweet  Souffle.  — Re- 
quired: a gill  of  milk,  an  ounce  of 
fine  flour,  the  same  of  butter,  three- 
quarters  of  an  oimce  to  an  ounce  of 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and 
the  whites  of  four,  and  any  flavouring 
that  may  he  liked.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Take  a clean  small  saucepan,  and 
just  melt  the  butter  in,  then  stir  in 
the  flour,  which  should  be  dry  and 
sifted.  When  smooth,  add  the  milk 
gradually,  and  stir  until  the  mixture 
reaches  boiling  point,  and  for  a minute 
after;  if  properly  mixed,  there  will 
not  be  a single  lump  in  it.  Take  from 
the  fire,  and  beat  in  the  sugar  and 
flavouring,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs  one 
at  a time,  after  the  mass  cools  a little. 
The  specks  should  be  removed  before 
adding,  but  the  eggs  are  not  to  be 
beaten  until  they  are  in  the  saucepan, 
then  the  more  the  better.  The  whites 
should  be  beaten  to  a stiff  froth  (page 
886),  and  must  be  added  very  care- 
fully, being  stirred  in  a spoonful  at 
a time.  Steam  as  directed  on  page  887. 
These  quantities  are  quite  enough  for 
a trial  dish,  and  the  mode  fully  illus- 
trates the  principle  of  mixing.  The 
foundation  is  often  called  “the 
panada,”  and  the  flavouring  gives  its 
name  to  the  souffle.  Other  flours  that 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way  and 
same  proportions  are — rice,  potato  and 
chestnut,  the  finer  and  drier  the 
better ; of  corn-flour  or  arrowroot,  on 
account  of  the  starchy  nature,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  would 
suffice.  Souffles  are  dishes  that  are  at 
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first  sight  rather  costly,  but  this  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  bulk, 
when  clone,  is  considerably  greater 
than  would  be  expected  from  the 
weight  of  materials.  A souffle  cannot 
be  made  successfully  with  very  few 
eggs.  Imitations  are  to  be  had  by 
using  flour  or  other  thickening  in 
increased  proportion,  and  reducing  the 
eggs,  but  the  dish  then  lacks  the 
lightness  of  a true  souffle. 

To  re-heat  the  above,  should  any  be 
left,  set  the  dish  or  plate  over  a sauce- 
pan or  oval  pot  of  boiling  water, 
covering  the  souffle  with  a basin ; or 
set  the  plate  in  a potato  steamer.  Do 
not  attempt  to  re-heat  it  in  the  oven, 
unless  the  precaution  of  setting  the 
basin  containing  it  in  a tin  of  hot 
water  be  observed.  This  is  but  a 
makeshift  for  either  of  the  other  ways 
given. 

Polish  Fritters.  — Required : 
four  eggs,  half  a pint  of  milk,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  an  ounce  of 
oiled  butter,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon, 
a few  lumps  of  sugar,  the  fourth  of 
a nutmeg,  six  ounces  of  warm  flour, 
and  some  currants.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  sugar  should  be  rasped  on  the 
lemon  rind,  and  then  crushed  to 
powder,  and  mixed  with  the  grated 
nutmeg ; the  batter  is  then  to  be  made 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  mixture 
dropped  a tablespoonful  at  a time  into 
the  hot  fat,  the  cun-ants  being 
sprinkled  over  the  top  just  as  it 
is  poured  in  the  pan,  and  they  should 
nearly  cover  the  batter.  Sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar  before  serving. 
The  same  batter  makes  good  pan- 
cakes, but  they  must  be  small  and 
thin,  dredged  freely  with  sugar  and 
rolled  up. 

Poor  Knights’  Fritters.  — 

Required:  some  stale  French  rolls, 
milk  and  custard,  butter  and  sugar. 
Cost,  about  9d.  for  a medium-sized 
dish. 

The  broad  should  be  cut  iu  slices 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  soaked  in  milk 
until  soft  but  not  broken.  For  the 
custard,  allow  four  eggs  to  the  quart 


of  milk,  and  sweeten  and  flavour  it; 
nutmeg  is  generally  used  for  this  dish. 
While  raw,  pour  a little  over  the 
bread,  then  fry  the  slices  to  a good 
brown  ; thicken  the  rest  of  the  custard 
in  the  usual  way,  and  pour  in 
the  dish,  either  over  or  round  the 
fritters.  The  butter  and  sugar  should 
be  served  apart. 

Another  way. — Thicken  the  custard, 
and  pour  it  over  the  slices  at  first 
instead  of  using  any  milk.  When 
cold,  coat  them  over  with  beaten 
egg,  and  fry  as  before;  then  serve 
with  butter  and  sugar  only.  This 
is  an  old-fashioned  dish  that  will  be 
found  very  good.  The  bread,  if  fried 
and  laid  in  a pie-dish,  with  boiled 
custard  poured  over,  becomes  Poor 
Knights’  Pudding. 

Potato  Fritters.  — Required  : 
half  a pound  of  potato  pulp,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk,  a little  spice  or  lemon  or  other 
essence,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the 
white  of  one,  and  a few  currants  or 
a tablespoonful  of  chopped  candied 
peel.  Cost,  about  4d.  to  5d. 

The  potatoes  should  be  roasted  in 
the  skins  and  sieved  while  warm,  then 
added  to  the  other  materials  gradually. 
The  white  of  the  egg  should  be  beaten 
and  added  last,  after  the  mixture  has 
been  well  blended.  Take  the  mixture 
up  a spoonful  at  a time,  and  fry  in 
plenty  of  hot  fat  to  a good  brown. 
Then  dust  with  sugar  and  serve.  These 
are  very  plain,  and,  if  liked,  they  may 
be  made  in  small  balls  by  adding  a 
larger  proportion  of  potato,  or  made 
into  little  cakes,  then  flattened  <5ut 
quite  thin  and  about  the  size  of  the 
top  of  a tumbler ; in  this  way  they  are 
cooked  quickly. 

Another  way.  — These  are  richer. 
Add  to  the  above  materials  another 
whole  egg  and  a couple  of  ounces  cf 
butter  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  wire 
or  brandy.  Use  the  grated  rind  and 
strained  juice  of  half  a lemon  to 
flavour,  dr  a little  vanilla  essence. 
Take  up  with  a dessertspoon,  and  fry 
as  before.  Costv  about  lOd. 
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Note. — See  recipes  under  Potatoes, 
and  follow  one  for  any  of  the  small 
dishes  in  the  matter  of  seasoning,  then 
the  above  can  be  converted  into  a 
savoury  dish.  A frying-pan  maybe  used 
for  these,  so  that  it  is  deep  and  there 
is  enough  fat  to  cover  them.  Should 
the  potatoes  be  watery,  the  fritters  will 
not  be  so  light,  and  the  exact  amount 
of  liquid  to  add  in  the  form  of  milk  or 
cream  must  always  be  regulated  by 
their  mealiness. 

Potato  Omelet,  Sweet.— Re- 
quired : an  oimce  and  a half  of  cooked 
potato,  three  or  four  eggs,  a table- 
spoonfnl  of  milk  for  each  egg,  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  a dash  of  grated  nut- 
meg, the  same  of  lemon  rind  and  a few 
drops  of  juice,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  butter.  Cost,  about  6d. 

The  milk  should  be  put  to  the 
potato  after  the  latter  has  been  passed 
through  a sieve  (a  baked  potato  is  the 
best  to  use) ; bring  to  the  boil,  then 
leave  to  cool ; then  add  the  eggs,  and 
sugar  and  flavouring,  and  cook  as 
directed,  keeping  the  mixture  round 
or  folded  as  liked.  This  may  be 
varied  by  using  less  sugar,  and  spread- 
ing a little  jam  over  just  before 
serving,  or  orange  marmalade  is  very 
nice.  Should  any  jam  containing 
stones  be  used,  it  should,  of  course,  be 
sieved. 

Note. — A savoury  potato  omelet  is 
made  by  using  pepper  and  salt  in  place 
of  the  sugar  and  flavouring.  The 
addition  of  parsley,  onion,  or  other 
flavouring  is  optional,  but  a hint  of 
nutmeg,  with  a pinch  each  of  parsley, 
thyme,  and  bay  leaf  in  fine  powder, 
may  be  recommended.  (See  also  herb 
mixtures  under  Seasonings.) 

Pound  Cake  Fritters.— Re- 
quired : some  pound  cake,  wine  and 
jam,  and  some  thick  frying  batter. 
Cost,  about  Is.  for  a medium-sized 
dish. 

Take  half  a pound  of  pound  cake, 
and  cut  in  thin  fingers,  allowing  three 
for  each  fritter.  Soak  a third  the 
number  in  a small  quantity  of  any 
good  home-made  wine,  as  ginger  or 


raisin,  &c. ; then  spread  the  other 
slices  with  a little  jam  on  the  inner 
sides  (about  a quarter  of  a pound  will 
be  wanted ; this  should  be  raspberry  or 
currant  if  handy) ; make  the  fritters 
by  putting  a soaked  slice  between  two 
of  the  others  and  press  together,  then 
coat  with  thick  frying  batter  (page 
889),  and  fry  in  hot  fat  to  a pale 
brown.  Drain  and  coat  witli  sugar, 
and  serve  hot.  These  are  very  nice, 
and  the  stalest  cake  may  be  used  up 
thus,  but  should  it  be  very  dry 
the  outer  slices  may  be  dipped  for  a 
few  seconds  in  milk,  and  drained 
before  putting  the  jam  on.  Some 
prefer  them  without  jam.  Fruit  cakes 
of  a plainer  sort  may  be  similarly 
treated. 

Pudding  or  Cake  Fritters. 

— ( See  Cake  on  Pudding  F hitters.) 

Phubarb  Fritters. — Required : 
rhubarb,  batter,  sugar  and  brandy, 
with  any  approved  flavouring.  Cost, 
about  8d.  for  a dish  made  from  half  a 
pound  of  rhubarb. 

Peel  the  rhubarb,  and  cut  it  in 
pieces  of  an  inch  or  rather  more  ; put 
the  pieces  in  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  simmer  for  a few  minutes  until 
soft  but  not  broken  (no  time  can 
be  given,  the  fruit  varies  much ; it 
may  be  ready  in  three  minutes,  or 
may  take  ten).  Then  drop  it  in  cold 
water.  When  cold,  drain  and  dry  in 
a cloth,  and  put  the  rhubarb  on  a 
dish,  sprinkle  castor  sugar  over  (about 
an  ounce  to  half  a pound),  then  moisten 
with  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  brandy, 
sprinkling  it  over,  and  leave  for  an 
hour,  turning  a few  times.  Then  roll 
the  pieces  in  more  sugar,  and  coat 
with  frying  batter  (page  889),  the 
thickest  being  selected.  Fry  and 
drain,  dust  with  sugar,  and  send  more 
to  table,  with  cream  if  liked.  A little 
ginger  is  one  of  the  best  flavourings. 

For  a cheap  dish,  use  lemon  juice 
instead  of  brandy,  with  rather  more 
sugar ; or  use  semi-stewed  rhubarb, 
and  omit  the  sprinkling,  coating  and 
frying  as  soon  as  the  rhubarb  is  cold. 
A little  raspberry  syrup,  heated,  is 
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an  improvement  to  these  dishes ; it 
should  be  sent  to  table  in  a boat  or 
jug,  not  poured  over  the  fritters. 

Rich  Thin  Pancakes.  — Re- 
quired : a gill  and  a half  of  milk, 
three  eggs,  three  ounces  of  fine  flour 
(or  half  may  be  rice  or  potato  flour), 
a few  drops  of  vanilla  or  other  essence, 
butter  and  sugar  as  below.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

Take  a very  small  pan,  and  make  it 
hot  by  pouring  in  a little  fat,  and 
pouring  it  out  again  after  heating 
it.  Then  brush  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
with  the  fat,  which  should  be  kept 
ready  heated,  and  pour  in  a couple 
or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  batter, 
and  run  it  quickly  over  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  which  it  should  only  just 
cover  ; as  soon  as  the  bottom  is  done, 
turn  and  finish,  then  turn  out  on  a hot 
dish  and  dredge  with  sugar,  either 
plain  or  flavoured,  and  roll  up ; keep 
hot,  and  fry  the  rest  as  soon  as 
possible.  At  the  last,  dust  some  icing 
sugar  or  the  finest  castor  over  the 
pancakes,  and  glaze  with  a salamander. 
Dish  and  serve  with  lemon  and  sugar. 
This  will  make  ten  to  a dozen  small 
ones,  or  six  to  eight  medium,  if  made 
of  wafer-like  thickness,  as  they  should 
be. 

Rose  Pancakes.  — Required  : 
four  eggs,  half  a pint  of  milk,  four 
ounces  of  flour  and  a little  salt,  and 
a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  beetroot 
pulp,  made  by  boiling  and  sieving  a 
nice  red  beet.  Cost,  about  7d. 

The  batter  should  be  made  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  the  beet  added  at 
the  last.  If  a hair  sieve  is  not  handy 
(a  wire  one  will  not  do),  the  beet  can 
be  thinly  sliced  and  pounded  in  a 
mortar.  Then  fry  the  mixture  in  the 
usual  way,  and  spread  the  pancakes 
with  any  bright  jam.  They  are  some- 
times served  with  a compote  of  pale 
coloured  fruit  by  way  of  a contrast. 
Another  way  is  to  brush  them  with 
melted  red  currant  jelly  after  rolling 
them. 

Royal  Fritters.  — Required  : 
half  a pint  of  cream,  half  a gill  of 


milk,  an  ounce  of  French  potato-flour, 
two  ounces  of  finely-powdered  Savoy 
biscuits,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and 
the  whites  of  three,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla  essence, 
the  same  of  brandy,  and  an  ounce 
of  crystallised  cherries  or  pink  pears. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. 

Mix  the  potato-flour  with  the  milk, 
add  the  cream  and  stir  to  the  boil; 
have  the  biscuits  ready  grated,  and  as 
soon  as  the  cream  boils  add  them  with 
the  sugar  ; take  the  pan  from  the  fire, 
and  beat  in  the  eggs  singly,  and  the 
other  materials  (the  whites  need  not 
be  beaten  separately ; the  fruit  should 
be  very  finely  cut)  ; pour  on  a large 
plate  or  a round  tin  with  tumed-up 
edges,  and  place  over  boiling  water 
until  firm,  then  put  by  to  get  cold. 
Stamp  out  small  portions  with  a cutter 
of  any  shape  preferred,  or  cut  in  little 
squares ; then  fry  a golden  brown  in 
hot  fat.  Pile  on  a dish  covered  with  a 
warm  lace  paper.  The  mixture  should 
be  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness, 
or  the  fritters  are  with  difficulty  kept 
from  breaking. 

Note. — Before  frying,  the  fritters 
should  be  brushed  over  with  white 
of  egg,  and  then  coated  with  fine 
crumbs,  either  of  bread,  biscuits  as 
above,  or  crushed  ratafias. 

Sauces  for  Omelets  and 
Souffles  should  be  poured  round  the 
former,  or  served  separately  for  the 
latter,  such  as  are  used  with  puddings 
or  other  sweets  are  suitable. 

Semolina  Fritters.— This  is  a 
recipe  that  may  be  followed  in  making 
hominy  and  other  cereal  fritters.  The 
dish  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  the 
flitters  are  eaten  during  Lent.  Re- 
quired ; semolina,  sugar,  wine,  and 
oil  as  below.  Cost,  about  Gd.  to  8d. 

Take  half  a pound  of  semolina  for  a 
good  dish,  and  cook  it  in  water  as  if 
for  porridge  until  quite  thick.  A 
double  pan  must  be  used,  as,  being 
thick,  it  is  likely  to  burn,  and 
should  it  burn  it  is  spoiled.  _ A 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  any  light 
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■wine  should  be  added,  or  any  spirit  or 
fruit  liquor  may  be  used.  Sweeten 
very  little,  then  turn  out  on  a greased 
slab,  and  work  in  some  good  olive  oil 
drop  by  drop  until  the  mixture  is 
smooth,  and  can  be  moulded  into 
shape.  Tiny  rings,  balls,  or  rolls  may 
be  made.  Fry  a good  brown  in  hot 
oil,  and  dust  with  sugar  before  serving. 
Drain  well. 

Note. — For  a plain  kind  of  semolina 
or  hominy  fritter,  take  portions  of 
porridge  and  fry,  then  serve  with 
sugar,  See.  ( See  also  recipe  for  Fritters 
from  cakes  and  puddings,  page  905.) 


Strawberry  Fritters.— These 
must  be  made  from  fruit  that  is  only 
just  at  the  proper  stage  of  ripeness  to 
be  a success.  There  are  two  ways  of 
making,  one  with  whole  and  one  with 
sliced  fruit.  For  the  first,  the  berries 
should  be  of  moderate  size ; for  the 
latter,  the  larger  the  better,  and  if  the 
rest  of  the  fruit  can  be  used  for  other 
dishes,  it  is  well  to  take  centre  slices 
for  the  fritters.  Some  toss  the  fruit, 
whether  whole  or  cut,  in  wine  or  lemon 
juice,  or  maraschino,  and  a few  use 
rum,  but  we  do  not  recommend  it; 
others  prefer  sugar  only,  and  slices 
require  a rather  thick  coating  of  it  to 
make  the  batter  adhere  to  them,  but 
it  should  be  used  at  the  last  moment, 
or  the  juice  will  be  drawn.  A plain 
batter  is  often  liked,  but  those  who 
flavour  the  fruit  itself  generally  flavour 
|the  batter  in  the  same  way.  The 
French  or  Italian  batter  may  be  used 
(sec  page  889).  Sec  Apple  Fritters  for 
he  cooking  and  serving.  For  these 
nd  all  superior  fritters  a little  of  the 
ruit  forms  a fitting  garnish. 

Another  form  of  fritter,  old-fashioned 
but  very  nice,  is  made  by  putting  a 
[layer  of  strawberry  puree,  sweetened 
and  flavoured  to  taste,  between  two 
thin  strips  of  bread  and  butter  or 
feponge  cake ; custard  or  wine  is  used 
po  moisten,  and  after  a coating  of 
batter  the  fritters  are  fried  as  usual, 
|md  dusted  with  sugar.  Those  made 
its  above  may  be  sprinkled  with  vanilla 
nugar  after  dishing. 


Strawberry  Souffle.  — Re- 
quired: half  a pint  of  the  pulp  of 
fresh,  fully  ripe  strawberries,  measured 
after  sieving,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
butter,  half  a gill  of  cream,  two  and  a 
half  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  seven  and 
a half  ounces  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of 
flour,  half  an  ounce  of  arrowroot,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  the  whites  of 
five,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  a 
tablespoonf  ul  of  maraschino  syrup,  and 
six  to  eight  ounces  of  strawberries  in 
dice.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d.  to  2k 

The  pulp  of  the  fruit  should  be  put 
on  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar,  and 
butter,  and  the  cream  and  milk,  mixed 
with  the  flour  and  arrowroot,  and  the 
whole  thickened  like  a custard.  The 
flavouring  and  the  whites  of  eggs  go 
in  when  cool,  and  also  the  cut-up 
fruit.  Colour  nicely  with  carmine. 
Then  bake  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and 
when  nearly  done  dredge  with  fine 
sugar.  A fancy  paper  or  a napkin 
mayr  be  put  round,  and  a good  sauce 
served,  or  a puree  of  fruit,  either  hot  or 
cold.  Cream  and  sugar  are  liked  by 
some ; or  frozen  cream  ( see  Ices)  may 
be  served. 

For  a cheaper  dish,  omit  the  cut-up 
strawberries  and  maraschino. 

Sweet  Omelet,  Plain.— Re- 
quired : two  eggs,  a teaspoonful  or 
rather  more  of  castor  sugar,  a few 
drops  of  flavouring  essence,  and  not 
quite  an  ounce  of  butter.  Cost,  about 
3d. 

The  eggs  are  to  be  beaten  with  the 
sugar  and  flavouring,  and  poured  into 
the  pan  after  the  butter  has  been 
heated  in  it.  This  may  bp  kept  half- 
moon shape,  or  flat  and  folded  over, 
but  the  latter  is  more  suitable  for  an 
omelet  made  with  a larger  number  of 
eggs.  (See  recipes  for  Savoury  Ome- 
lets, page  900.)  To  glaze,  and  so 
improve  the  appearance,  a little  sugar 
should  be  shaken  over,  and  the  sala- 
mander used  for  a second  or  two. 

Note. — It  should  be  remembered 
that,  although  the  amount  of  sugar  is 
a matter  of  taste,  the  less  used  the 
lighter  the  omelet.  A teaspoonful  of 
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cream  or  a tablespoonfnl  of  milk  may 
be  added  to  the  above.  [See  remarks 
on  page  885.)  Half  a teaspoonful  of 
grated  lemon  peel  is  a very  nice 
flavourer  ; or  the  sugar  may  be  rasped 
on  the  fruit,  and  added  to  the  egg3 
after  crushing  it  to  powder. 

Sweet  Omelet,  Hich.  — Re- 
quired : four  eggs,  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a teaspoonful  of 
brandy,  wine  or  rum,  and  half  a 
tablespoonful  of  cream  if  liked.  Cost, 
about  7d. 

This  may  be  cooked  as  above,  and 
kept  fiat,  then  folded  over ; or  if  in 
a “ saucer  ” shaped  pan,  it  should  be 
turned  out  upside  down  on  the  dish 
and  glazed.  The  colour  should  be 
light,  and  the  centre  plump  and  moist. 

Another  way. — The  difference  con- 
sists in  the  shaping  of  the  omelet. 
After  it  has  begun  to  set  it  should 
be  turned  up  with  the  knife  at  the 
sides  nearest  and  farthest  from  the 
handle ; this  leaves  the  omelet  almost 
oblong  in  shape,  and,  like  the  above- 
named,  should  be  turned  out  bottom 


upwards.  Various  kinds  of  liqueur  are 
used  for  flavouring,  maraschino  being 
a favourite. 

For  a large  omelet  made  with  six 
eggs,  half  an  ounce  more  butter  would 
be  enough. 

Wine  Pancakes.  — Required!  1 

flour,  a glass  of  sherry  or  other  wine, 
four  eggs,  half  a pint  of  milk  and 
cream  mixed,  a saltspoonful  of  grated 
nutmeg,  the  same  of  lemon  peel,  an 
ounce  of  dissolved  butter,  and  the 
same  of  pounded  sugar.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

The  whole  of  the  materials,  except 
the  flour,  are  to  be  well  beaten.  The 
flour  is  to  be  sieved,  and  should  be  put 
in  a little  at  a time  until  the  mixture 
looks  like  very  thick  cream.  Then 
follow  the  directions  for  Cream  Pax- 
cakes  (page  906). 

Another  way. — Take  the  materials 
named  above,  but  mix  a couple  of 
ounces  of  flour  with  a portion  of  the 
milk,  and  blend  the  whole,  then  stir  in 
as  much  more  flour  as  may  be  needed. 
This  is  the  better  way  of  mixing. 


SWEETS,  JELLIES,  CREAMS,  AND  ICES. 


SWEETS. 

Perhaps  no  department  of  cooking  gives  sucli  a range  for  skilful  and 
artistic  display  as  that  wliicli  comes  under  the  general  head  of  Sweets. 
We  are  not  referring  to  the  erections  of  gum  paste  and  other  materials 
that  figure  at  balls  and  banquets  of  many  kinds,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  useless,  and  quite  beyond  the  skill  of  the  ordinary  cook.  We  confine 
ourselves  to  the  practical  details  of  how  to  make  sweets  look  and  taste 
nice,  and  some  general  advice  as  to  their  service.  Many  sweets  are  in 
themselves  so  ornamental  as  to  need  no  addition  in  the  shape  of  garnish ; 
while  others  of  a plainer  kind  may  be  considerably  improved  by  a little 
attention  to  this  point.  Again,  in  preparing  a number  of  dishes  for  a 
party,  some  consideration  is  needed  to  vary  the  colours,  flavours,  and 
general  appearance;  otherwise,  given  the  best  of  materials,  the  result  will 
be  a poor  show.  The  finishing  touches  will  often  make  or  mar  the  whole, 
aud  the  plainest  garnish  should  be  neatly  added,  while  the  dish  must  be 
spotless.  We  cannot  all  have  a silver  or  even  a cut  glass  dish  for  our 
jelly  or  cream ; but  the  cheapest  dish  can  be  clean,  and  should  earthen 
dishes  have  to  be  pressed  into  service,  they  may  be  almost  hidden  by  a 
lace  paper,  or  some  natural  or  artificial  leaves ; and  forethought  will  always 
prevent  glaring  errors  in  the  way  of  colour  combinations. 

With  regard  to  sweets  served  at  dinner,  these  are  at  the  present  time 
fewer  than  of  old.  Should  two  be  served,  it  may  bo  taken  as  a general 
rule  that  one  should  be  hot  and  the  other  cold,  and  that  the  two  should 
-.1  be  as  dissimilar  as  circumstances  permit. 

This  chapter  does  not  exhaust  the  recipes  in  the  book;  the  term 
q “sweet”  is  now  so  all-embracing,  that  many  of  the  dishes  given  in  the 
'!  chapter  on  Oakes  could  fittingly  be  included  in  the  sweet  course  ; while 
•tasome  of  the  cold  puddings  will  bo  just  as  acceptable  at  a ball  supper  as  at 
b|the  diuner  table.  When  a good  variety  is  required,  the  Index  should  be 
Preferred  to.  Again,  almost  every  recipe  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of 
■that  particular  kind  of  dish,  and  illustrative  only.  Imagine,  for  example, 
the  variations  which  a skilled  cook  can  make  in  such  a dish  as  a trifle ; the 
^different  wines,  spirits,  liqueurs,  or  syrups  that  may  be  used  for  the 
n soaking  of  the  biscuits,  and  the  hundred  aud  one  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
finished  ofE. 

Tho  materials  for  sweets  are  so  numerous  that  where  full  details  are 
• not  given  in  the  recipe  under  consultation,  they  should  be  looked  for  in 
the  Index.  All  tho  articles  used  should  be  good ; it  is  false  economy 
1 use  a doubtful  egg,  or  stale  milk,  or  anything  that  is  likely  to  spoil  the 
ilavour  or  appearance.  Essences  and  colourings  must  be  employed  with 
n steady  hand,  otherwise  a delicate  dish  may  easily  become  a common- 
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place  or  vulgar  one.  The  following  hints  are  applicable  to  all  sorts  of 
sweets. 

Wines,  Spirits,  and  Liqueurs. — Taking  wines,  tho  most  generally  used 
are  perhaps  sherry  and  Madeira ; a pale  dry  sherry  is  not  so  suitable  as 
a sweet  one,  aud  while  it  is  not  necessary  that  a choice  brand  should  be 
used,  the  wine  should  be  good  and  sound.  It  is  better  to  use  a good 
rich  raisin  wine,  than  some  of  the  horrible  compounds  sold  as  sherry. 
In  fact,  raisin  or  cowslip  wine  answers  well  for  mauy  sweets.  When  the 
wine  is  known  to  be  first-class  it  may  be  used  for  jellies  after  straining, 
otherwise  it  will  cloud  the  jelly.  Port  is  more  used  for  invalid  cookery, 
and  then  it  cannot  be  too  good,  as  it  is  in  such  cases  more  a food  than  a 
flavourer.  Brandy  for  the  most  delicate  sweets  should  be  good  and  pale, 
but  as  a flavourer,  rum  goes  further,  or  many  prefer  the  two  mixed  to 
either  alone.  As  to  liqueurs,  the  quality  must  regulate  the  quantity. 
They  should  be  added  when  the  heat  has  gone  off  the  custard  or  cream, 
or  what  not,  that  the  flavour  may  not  be  lost,  and  must  not  be  added 
over  the  fire  to  any  dish.  The  syrups  flavoured  with  liqueur  are  a good: 
substitute  for  the  real  thing,  but  of  the  latter,  although  the  first  cost  is 
greater,  a little  goes  a long  way.  Many  sweets  owe  their  excellence  and 
distinctive  character  almost  entirely  to  the  employment  of  good  liqueurs 
in  their  concoction.  Our  recipes  include  but  few  of  such  dishes,  as  they 
are  too  costly  for  the  majority  of  housekeepers  to  employ. 


Apple  and  Potato  Gateau. 

— This  is  to  be  served  hot  and  is 
an  excellent  dish.  Required : two 

pounds  of  apples,  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  a glass  of  sherry,  the  rind  and 
juice  of  a lemon,  the  pulp  of  some 
potatoes,  three  eggs,  a tablespoonful  of 
brandy,  and  sauce  as  below.  » Cost, 
about  Is.  9d. 

The  apples  are  to  be  cooked  to  pulp 
with  the  sugar  and  grated  lemon  rind 
and  j uice ; the  other  liquids  are  to  be 
added  when  cold,  with  the  beaten  eggs 
and  the  pulp  of  three  or  four  good- 
sized  potatoes  that  have  been  roasted 
in  their  skins  and  sieved.  The  whites 
of  the  eggs  should  be  added  separately. 
Bake  in  a greased  mould  in  a steady 
oven;  turn  out,  and  pour  over  a 
mixture  of  rich  hot  custard  and 
melted  apple  jelly,  about  a gill  of  each. 
The  custard  should  be  very  thick,  and 
no  sugar  must  be  added,  as  the  jelly 
will  sweeten  it.  At  the  last,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy.  Then  serve 
at  once.  A teaspoonful  of  chopped 


pistachios  sprinkled  over  the  top  wit 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  dish. 

Note. — A shallow  mould  should  be 
used  to  ensure  the  turning  out,  anc 
the  gateau  should  be  a delicate  browr 
only. 

Apple  Charlotte,  Cold.— Re- 
quired : biscuits  or  cake,  an  apple 
puree,  gelatine,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d.  for  a quart. 

Line  the  mould  with  finger-biscuit; 
or  sponge-cake  ( see  Charlottes) 

Take  an  apple  puree,  and  add  as  much 
gelatine  only  as  is  needed  to  set  it ; it 
should  not  be  really  stiff,  but  must 
stick  to  the  biscuits  and  turn  out 
firmly.  The  bottom  of  the  mould  may 
be  coated  with  any  bright  jelly.  Turn 
out,  and  serve  plain  or  with  a custard. 

Apple  Charlotte,  Plain. — Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  apples,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  the  rind  and  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  some  bread  and  butter. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  . 

The  fruit  shbuld  be  peeled,  and 
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cooked  with  the  sugar  and  lemon  rind 
; and  juice  to  a pulp.  The  bread  is  to 
i he  free  from  crust,  and  a piece  cut  to 
fit  the  bottom  of  the  mould — a cake 

3 tin  does  very  well — then  put  more 
strips  of  bread  round  the  side,  each 
overlapping  the  other.  The  tin  should 
be  well  buttered,  and  the  bread  soaked 
in  the  butter,  melted.  Then  cover 
with  a piece  of  bread  to  fit  the  top. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  the 
bread  is  crisp  and  brown.  A tin  or 
plate  is  used  to  cover  during  the  first 
i part  of  the  baking,  or  some  put  the 
[ apple  peelings  over,  removing  them  for 

I the  top  to  brown.  Turn  out  and  serve  hot. 

Apple  Charlotte,  Rich.— Use 

a Charlotte  mould  and  a better  apple 
puree.  About  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
melted  apple  jelly  should  be  added  to 
each  pint  of  the  puree ; brandy  is 
sometimes  used  to  give  additional 
flavour.  This  may  be  made  as  above, 
or  sliced  bread  and  apples  may  be  used 
alternately  to  fill  the  mould.  A nice 
sweet  sauce  should  be  served  with  this. 

Another  wax).— Add  a small  quantity 
of  apricot  marmalade  or  jam  to  the 
apple  mixture. 

Apple  Chartreuse.— Required  : 
a little  lemon  jelly,  coloured  a pale 
pink,  a few  shredded  pistachios,  some 
apples  in  slices,  and  an  apple  puree, 
some  cream,  &c. , as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d.  to  2s. 

Line  a mould  with  the  jelly,  put  the 
pistachios  in  a pattern  at  the  bottom 
and  set  with  more  jelly.  Take  slices 
of  apples  cut  from  quarters,  to  re- 
semble the  sections  of  an  orange,  and 
cook  them  in  sugar  and  water  until 
soft,  but  unbroken.  Drain  and  use 
for  the  sides  of  the  mould,  placing  them 
overlapping,  each  row  in  a contrary 
direction,  then  set  with  more  jelly. 
Take  either  of  the  apple  purees  given 
in  Fruits,  and,  to  each  half  pint  used, 
mix  half  a gill  of  cream  or  custard,' 
and  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  sheet 
gelatine.  Stir,  and  fill  the  mould. 
When  turned  out,  pour  cream  or 
custard  round,  whichever  has  been 
used  for  the  interior  of  the  mould. 


Sweeten  and  flavour  the  cream  or 
custard  to  taste. 

Apple  Custard,  to  serve  in 
Glasses. — Take  as  many  apples  as 
may  be  required  and  stew  them,  with- 
out any  sugar  or  flavouring,  to  a 
perfect  pulp,  which  should  be  passed 
through  a hair  sieve ; or  the  pulp  of 
some  apples  baked  in  the  usual  way 
will  serve.  Required  : a pint  of  apple 
pulp  thus  obtained,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
the  rind  of  a lemon  and  the  strained 
juice,  a quarter  of  a pound,  or  from 
that  to  half  a pound,  of  sugar,  a morsel 
of  any  spice  to  taste,  such  as  ginger,  or 
nutmeg,  or  cloves,  and  six  eggs.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

The  pulp  should  be  put  with  the 
butter  while  hot,  and  well  beaten ; the 
spice  and  sugar  are  to  be  added  next, 
then  the  eggs,  after  they  have  been 
whisked  and  strained ; then  thicken  in 
the  usual  way,  being  careful  that  the 
custard  does  not  quite  boil.  When 
cool,  fill  the  custard  glasses  and  sift 
sugar  over  them.  The  effect  is  prettier 
if  some  of  the  sugar  be  coloured.  The 
custard  is  richer  if  the  yolks  of  eggs 
only  are  used ; ten  yolks  to  the  pint 
for  a very  good  custard,  or  eight  for  a 
plainer  one.  The  apples  should  bo 
well-flauoured  and  j uicy. 

A gill  of  cream  may  be  added,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  custard. 

Apple  Custards,  Moulded.— 

Required : apples,  sugar,  water,  eggs, 
and  flavouring  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d.  for  a dish  of  a dozen. 

Allow  an  egg  for  every  apple  about 
the  size  of  an  orange  ; a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  five  or  six  apples, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  water  and  the 
rind  and  juice  of  a lemon  to  the  same 
number.  Peel  and  core  the  fruit,  and 
put  it  in  a saucepan  after  grating  it 
finely ; add  the  water  and  strained 
lemon  juice  with  the  grated  peel,  and 
then  cook  for  a few  minutes ; add  the 
sugar  and  finish  the  cooking,  and 
allow  enough  gelatine  dissolved  in  hot 
water  to  set  it ; about  half  an  ounce 
will  do  for  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  the  mixture.  Stir  for  a minute; 
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remove  and  beat  in  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  after  straining  them ; continue 
the  beating  for  a few  minutes,  pour 
into  little  moulds,  and  turn  out  when 
set.  A much  nicer  dish  is  made  by 
lining  the  moulds  with  any  bright- 
coloured  cream  mixture,  and  putting 
the  apple  mixture  in  when  on  the  point 
of  setting ; in  this  way  very  little 
gelatine  is  wanted.  Then  pour  over  a 
little  more  of  the  cream,  and  turn  out 
when  ready.  The  garnish  may  be 
fruit  or  flowers,  or  chopped  jelly,  or 
little  piles  of  whipped  cream.  When 
made  very  small  these  little  custards 
are  useful  for  garnishing  large  sweet 
dishes..  They  have  a pretty  effect  if 
stuck  with  almonds  or  pistachios  to 
resemble  miniature  tipsy  cakes. 

Apricots  a l’Empress.— Re- 

.quired  : jelly,  an  apricot  puree,  and  a 
•, cream  mixture  as  below.  Cost,  about 
■2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  on  an  average, 
i.  For  the  puree,  cook  a pound  of 
■apricots  with  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  a 
little  water,  then  pass  through  a sieve, 
■and  mix  in  half  an  ounce  of  sheet 
gelatine  that  has  been  dissolved  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  hot  water.  Flavour 
with  almond  essence,  and  add  the 
blanched  kernels  cut  in  small  pieces, 
together  with  a tablespoonful  of  brandy. 
Pour  in  a thin  layer  on  a flat  dish,  and, 
when  set,  stamp  out  in  shapes  with  a 
fancy  cutter.  Take  a plain  mould 
(first  lined  with  jelly),  and  cover  with 
the  shapes,  setting  them  with  a little 
strong  pale  jelly.  For  the  centre, 
take  any  nice  jelly  that  has  been 
flavoured  with  maraschino  or  other 
liqueur,  and  reduce  it  to  half  the 
Quantity  by  boiling,  then  add  to  half  a 
pint  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
whipped  cream,  or  the  same  of  rich 
custard  and  an  equal  measure  of  apricot 
pulp ; some  of  the  puree,  minus  the 
gelatine,  will  answer.  This  is  to  be 
put  in  the  mould  when  cool,  and  the 
whole  set  in  a cold  place  until  stiff 
enough  to  turn  out.  Any  remnants  of 
the  puree  can  be  cut  out  for  garnishing 
the  dish.  The  effect  is  prettier  if  some 
of  the  puree  be  coloured  pink  and  green, 


and  some  left  yellow.  When  this  is 
done,  each  colour  should  be  a different 
shape. 

Note.  — In  cold  weather,  tinned 
apricots  can  be  used  ; then  a trifle  less 
gelatine  may  suffice. 

American  Meringues  with 
Icing.— These  are  very  delicious,  and 
a pretty  sweet  for  ball  suppers,  Ac. 
Required : some  almond  paste  [see 
Cakes),  some  meringue  mixture  (page 
930),  and  some  glace  icing  of  various 
flavours  and  colours  ( see  Cakes).  Cost, 
about  2d.  to  3d.  each. 

Take  a small  tablespoonful  of  the 
almond  paste  for  each  meringue,  and 
shape  it  in  the  form  of  a cone ; then 
put  the  meringue  mixture  round  and 
round  from  a bag  with  a small  plain 
pipe,  commencing  at  the  bottom.  Then 
put  them  in  the  oven  for  the  meringue 
to  dry  and  let  them  cool,  and  finally 
ice  them.  The  greater  the  variety  of 
colours,  the  prettier  the  dish ; one  only 
may  be  used  for  each,  or  two  or  more 
can  be  put  on  in  rings.  A plain  or 
fancy  pipe  may  be  used,  and  the 
meringue  may  bo  entirely  coated  or  not, 
according  to  choice.  For  small  me- 
ringues, a dessertspoonful  of  the  almond 
paste  will  be  enough,  and  these  are 
really  more  dainty-looking  than  the 
larger  ones.  Before  the  icing  goes  on, 
the  meringues  will  keep  some  time  in  a 
tin  box,  although  they  are  nicer  fresh ; 
but  after  icing,  they  should  be  used 
quickly.  They  should  be  dished  on  a 
lace  paper,  and  garnished  with  leaves 
and  flowers,  or  with  any  nice  dried 
fruits  or  sweetmeats,  but  the  colour  of 
the  meringues  must  be  considered ; 
some  maybe  coated  with  glace  chocolate 
icing  and  orange  icing  in  alternate 
rows,  and  dished  on  a gold  paper  if 
more  than  one  dish  is  made ; mauve 
and  pale  green  look  pretty  on  a white 
or  silver  paper ; and  if  a third  dish 
should  be  preferred  without  the  icing 
(and  they  are  sometimes  better  liked  in 
this  way),  dish  on  a green  or  pink  paper. 

Apple  Miroton.— Required : a 
compote  of  two  pounds  of  good  apples 
in  quarters,  flavoured  with  mixed  spice, 
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or  cinnamon  and  cloves  only,  and  other 
materials  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 
to  Is.  lOd. 

Pour  the  syrup  over  after  reducing 
it,  and  pile  in  a dish  for  serving.  Then 
; put  in  a stewpan  a gill  and  a half  of 
. water,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon,  an  ounce  of  butter,  the  same  of 
flour,  and  a few  ounces  of  sugar  and  a 

! little  spice,  and  boil  up  ; stir  in  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  the  white  of  one,  and  let  this 
cool  a little ; then  pour  it  over  the 
apples.  Over  all  lay  sponge  cake  in 
the  thinnest  slices,  to  cover  the  apples 
completely,  and  pour  over  a few  spoon- 
fuls of  cream  to  moisten  the  cake. 
Whip  up  the  remaining  whites  of  eggs, 
and  add  a couple  of  ounces  of  sugar 
and  more  spice;  then  pile  it  on  in 
rough  heaps,  and  set  in  a gentle  oven  to 
brown.  The  whole  should  be  dredged 
with  vanilla  sugar  before  serving,  and  if 
it  can  bo  put  on  ice  for  a short  time,  is 
much  improved. 

Apple  Snow.  — Required  : an 
equal  number  of  egg  whites  and  apples 
of  good  size  and  sharp  flavour,  flavour- 
ing and  garnishing  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  for  a snow  of  six  apples. 

The  apples  are  to  be  cooked  to  pulp 
without  water ; baked  apples  answer 
very  well ; then  sieved  and  sweetened, 
and  flavoured  with  liquid  spice  or 
ground  mace,  grated  lemon  peel,  or 
almond  essence,  or  as  preferred ; but 
unless  well  flavoured,  the  preparation 
is  insipid.  Then  beat  the  whites  of 
eggs  to  a firm  froth,  and  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  to 
every  eix;  the  apple  mixture  is  then 
to  be  added,  and  the  whole  well 
whisked.  This  may  be  piled  in  a 
glass  disli  and  served  as  it  is,  with  a 
garnish  of  bright  jelly,  and  a sprig  of 
myrtle  on  top,  and  biscuits  or  sponge 
cake  as  an  accompaniment;  or  it  can 
be  used  for  garnishing  plain  trifles 
and  other  sweets.  To  be  white,  the 
apple  pulp  must  be  most  thoroughly 
beaten  before  the  eggs  are  added. 

Another  way.—' This  is  more  sub- 
stantial and  much  nicer  than  the  above. 


Required : a quart  or  so  of  the  snow 
as  described,  half  a dozen  penny 
sponge  cakes,  a glass  of  wine,  a gill  of 
cream,  and  some  coloured  sugar.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

The  cakes  should  bo  sliced  and  put 
in  the  dish,  and  soaked  in  the  wine; 
the  cream  should  be  whipped  and  half 
of  it  added,  then  the  snow  put  over, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cream  coloured  a 
little  and  dotted  about  the  snow.  Or 
all  the  cream  may  be  used  on  the  tops 
of  the  cakes ; or  it  can  be  left  white, 
and  put  as  a ring  round  the  snow. 
Some  crushed  white  sugar  candy  may 
be  sprinkled  over  with  good  effect, 
when  served  by  gas  light. 

Cream  (Cereal)  to  serve 
with  Stewed  Fruit.— This  is  a 
very  useful  and  readily  made  dish,  and 
answers  both  for  fresh  and  bottled  or 
tinned  fruits.  Required:  two  ounces 
of  French  tapioca,  or  other  cereal  that 
may  bo  preferred,  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  lump  sugar,  half  a pint  of  milk,  the 
same  of  cream,  and  any  flavouring  to 
taste.  Cost,  about  Is. 

The  tapioca  and  milk  should  be  put 
in  a saucepan  with  a morsel  of  butter 
spread  over  the  bottom,  and  cooked 
until  done.  The  cream  should  be 
whipped  and  mixed  in  off  the  fire  with 
the  sugar  and  flavouring.  When  a 
little  cool,  pour  into  a deep  glass  dish, 
and  leave  in  a cold  place  until  stiff. 
The  top  should  be  made  smooth  while 
warm.  This  is  sometimes  liked  soft, 
more  like  a custard  in  consistence ; 
then  from  a third  to  a fourth  less  of 
the  cereal  should  be  used.  If  desired 
soft  enough  to  pour  over  the  fruit,  use . 
an  ounce  only  of  tapioca.  For  a cheaper 
dish,  three  gills  of  milk  to  one  of  cream 
will  answer. 

Another  way. — Prepare  as  above  ; 
but  reserve  a little  of  the  cream,  which 
should  be  coloured  and  dotted  about 
the  top.  The  fruit  may  be  put  in  the 
dish  under  the  cereal,  or  served  in  a 
separate  dish,  as  liked.  A.  very  nice 
sweet  is  to  bo  had  by  putting  the  fruit 
in  the  dish,  then  pouring  a thick  plain 
custard  over,  then  the  cereal,  and,  if 
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at  hand,  a little  whipped  cream  on  the 
top.  This  is  a kind  of  trifle  of  a very 
wholesomo  sort,  suitable  for  children’s 
parties,  &c. 

Charlottes. — These  are  made  by 
lining  a tin  with  finger  biscuits  or 
sponge  cake,  or,  for  more  elaborate 
ones,  with  ratafias  or  macaroons,  and 
filling  up  with  a custard  or  cream 
mixture.  Finger  biscuits  are  most 
commonly  chosen.  They  should  be 
rather  soft— the  kind  sold  by  con- 
fectioners; grocers’  biscuits  are  too 
crisp,  and  break  in  the  trimming.  The 
ends  should  be  levelled  and  the  biscuits 
put  close  together,  so  that  the  cream 
shall  not  work  through.  The  ends 
must  be  cut  to  j ust  come  to  the  edge 
of  the  tin,  and  a round  one  is  best. 
The  crumbs,  if  any,  are  to  be  shaken 
out.  Sometimes  the  biscuits  are  put 
in  the  form  of  a star,  &c.,  at  the  bottom. 
The  mould  may,  if  liked,  be  left  plain, 
or,  for  a Charlotte  Russe,  it  is  often 
garnished  with  dried  mixed  fruits.  To 
line  a tin  with  sponge  cake  is  very 
easy,  and  it  may  be  round  or  square,  or 
as  preferred,  as  it  is  easy  to  cut  the 
cake  to  fit  it.  Madeira  and  all  similar 
cakes  can  be  thus  used  up  to  advantage. 
The  tin  should  never  be  wetted,  or  the 
cake  or  biscuits  will  stick  to  it,  and  the 
result  is  a very  messy-looking  dish. 
Some  use  a little  salad  oil  to  coat  the 
tin,  and  others  butter  it ; many  use  a 
buttered  paper ; but  it  answers  without 
any  preparation.  Plainer  Charlottes 
are  made  by  lining  a tin  or  dish  with 
bread  and  butter.  (See  Apple  Char- 
lotte.) 

Charlotte  Russe.—  Required : 
finger  biscuits,  cream,  garnish,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.  for  a pint 
mould. 

(See  Charlottes.)  Prepare  the 
mould  by  lining  it  with  finger  biscuits, 
and  place  some  fruits  at  the  bottom, 
then  fill  up  with  whipped  cream,  to 
which  a little  melted  gelatine  or  isin- 
glass has  been  added,  and  sugar  and 
flavouring  to  taste.  When  the  cream 
is  thick  and  the  weather  cold,  half  an 
pVince  of  gelatine  to  the  pint  should 


be  enough,  as  the  biscuits  serve  as  a 
support ; but  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  goodness  of  the  cream  must  always 
be  considered.  For  a cheaper  dish,  a 
cream  of  a plainer  kind  can  be  used. 
A medium  custard,  with  a flavouring 
of  liqueur,  and  gelatine  to  set  it,  is  very 
nice  used  in  the  same  way. 

Charlotte  Russe  a la  More- 
ton. — Required : some  ratafias,  three 
sorts  of  preserve,  and  three  of  cream 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  for  a pint 
mould. 

Take  a round  tin  and  place  at  the 
bottom  a round  of  sponge  cake,  then 
round  the  sides,  to  a third  the  depth, 
some  ratafias ; the  inner  side  should 
be  coated  with  jam,  say  raspberry, 
then  fill  with  a semi-liquid  blanc- 
mange or  cream  mixture.  Go  on  with 
ratafias  and  jam,  and  another  layer  of 
cream,  of  another  colour  and  flavour ; 
then  finish,  again  changing  the  jam 
and  cream.  A pink  vanilla  for  the 
top,  then  a coffee,  and  next  a green 
cream  may  be  recommended.  When 
turned  out  this  is  very  pretty,  as  the 
ratafias  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
cream  shows  between  them. 

Claret  Jelly.  — Required  : a 

quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  a 
gill  of  water,  a gill  of  brandy,  three 
gills  of  claret  of  good  sound  quality^ 
not  a sour  wine,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine.  Cost, 
about  Is.  9d. 

Melt  the  sugar  in  the  hot  water, 
then  put  the  gelatine  in,  and  stir  until 
melted ; add  the  other  materials  after 
it  has  been  taken  from  the  fire  and 
cooled  a little.  Then  put  in  a few 
drops  of  carmine  colouring,  and  pour 
into  the  mould  to  set.  This  may  be 
made  softer  if  for  a border  mould  ; in 
cold  weather  half  an  ounce,  or  rather 
more,  of  gelatine  would  do ; this  ■ 
should  be  filled  up  with  fruit  or  cream, 
according  to  taste  and  the  season.  A 
fruit  compote  of  a contrasting  colour 
goes  well  with  it,  and  cream  may  be 
put  round  the  jelly. 

Another  way.— Instead  of  sugar,  add 
enough  red  currant  jelly  to  sweeten 
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pleasantly.  This  produces  both  good 
flavour  and  colour ; the  latter  will  be 
very  rich.  This  is  a nice  jelly  for 
cutting  up  and  filling  jelly  glasses, 
with  another  of  a pale  tint. 

Clotted  Cream.— (See  Devon- 
shire Clotted  Cream.)  A good  deal 
of  first-rate  cream  is  now  similarly 
prepared  in  many  counties,  and  sold 
in  jars  by  grocers  everywhere. 

Cochineal  Colouring1.— Those 
who  prefer  this  to  the  carmine  referred 
to  in  our  recipes,  may  make  their  own 
ns  follows  : — Take  half  a pint  of  water, 
half  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  bruised, 
the  same  weight  of  rock  alum  and  salts 
of  wormwood,  and  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  cream  of  tartar. 

Bring  the  water  to  the  boil,  then 
add  the  salts  of  wormwood  and  the 
cochineal:  in  five  minutes  take  the 
pan  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  other 
ingredients.  This  is  important,  for  if 
they  were  added  while  on  the  fire  the 
whole  would  boil  over.  When  quite 
cold  strain  through  muslin  and  bottle 
for  use.  Cork  well  and  use  small 
bottles. 

Note. — This  should  not  be  used  for 
sweets  that  are  moulded  in  tin,  or  the 
colour  will  be  changed  to  a dingy  sort 
of  purple,  instead  of  remaining  red. 

Cocoa-nut  Milk.— This  is  very 
delicious,  and  may  be  used  in  the 
composition  of  blancmanges,  custards, 
biscuits,  cakes,  puddings,  &c.  Many 
persons  cannot  digest  the  nut,  who  are 
partial  to  the  flavour  of  it,  and  in 
these  cases  this  is  especially  useful. 
Take  a fresh  nut,  and  grate  the  white 
part,  and  cover  with  three  pints  to  two 
quarts  of  cold  milk,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  nut ; let  it  stand  for  an 
hour,  then  simmer  as  gently  as  possible 
to  extract  the  flavour  of  the  nut,  and 
strain  for  use.  The  milk  of  the  nut 
should  be  added  if  quite  sweet,  but  if 
the  least  rancid  it  will  spoil  the  -whole. 
It  is  best  to  simmer  the  nut  in  a double 
saucepan  or  bain-marie.  Or  use  a jar 
set  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water. 
Keep  covered  all  t)ie  time, 


Compote  of  Fruit  a la 
Genoese.  — Tbe  mode  of  serving 
fruits  in  a case  of  Genoese  pastry  is 
not  very  general,  but  may  be  recom- 
mended for  several  reasons.  The 
appearance  is  good,  and  one  gets  two 
dishes  in  one,  as  it  may  be  served  as  a 
cold  sweet  in  the  ordinary  course,  or 
as  a dessert  dish.  It  is  handy  for  all 
sorts  of  outdoor  parties  as  well  as  for 
ball  suppers.  Then  it  makes  a first- 
rate  dish  for  high  tea.  • All  kinds  of 
fruit  are  available,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  year.  Fresh  or  preserved 
fruit  may  be  used,  and  for  the  modes 
of  preparation  see  Index.  The  case 
may  be  any  desired  shape  so  long  as 
there  is  enough  room  left  in  the  centre 
to  contain  the  fruit.  Supposing  an 
ordinary  cake  tin  to  have  been  used. 
The  bottom  should  be  cut  from  the 
cake  after  it  is  baked  and  cooled,  and 
then  set  on  the  dish  for  serving,  and 
the  rest  hollowed  by  means  of  a cutter. 
This  is  supposing  the  cake  to  be 
sliced;  if  left  solid,  a knife  may  be 
used.  Whether  it  need  be  sliced  or 
not  depends  a good  deal  on  the  garnish. 
The  idea  is  to  make  the  outside  of  the 
cake  ornamental,  and  to  sec  that  the 
colours  contrast  well  with  the  fruits 
used.  ( See  Coloured  Plate,  No.  12.) 
For  the  dish  there  represented  a com- 
pote of  oranges  was  used,  and  a cake 
cut  in  slices  with  an  hexagonal  cutter, 
a smaller  one  being  employed  for  the 
centre.  (These  centre  pieces  always 
come  in  handy  for  other  sweets.)  They 
were  then  masked  over  with  glac6  icing 
and  sprinkled  with  green  and  mauve 
sugar,  and  built  up  as  shown.  Either 
of  these  colours  alone  could  be  used  if 
the  slicing  of  the  cake  be  omitted  ; or 
yellow  might  be  added  for  a more 
elaborate  dish.  The  cost  of  these  is 
no  more  than  serving  a dish  of  fruit 
and  one  of  biscuits  or  cake  with  it, 
and  the  trouble  is  not  great.  Those 
accustomed  to  such  work  may  make 
many  pretty  dishes  on  this  principle. 
A cake  in  stripes  of  green  and  pink 
goes  well  with  a compote  of  green 
fruit,  as  gooseberries ; or  mauve  and 
grcep,  roguye  qnd  white,  or  yellow  apd 
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mauve  would  answer.  For  almost  any 
yellow  fruit  the  colours  shown  look 
well.  For  dark  fruits,  as  French 
plums,  there  is  a wide  choice ; and  for 
such  pale  fruits  as  peaches  vivid 
colours  are  best.  Brown  may  often 
be  introduced  with  success.  As  to  the 
kind  of  icing,  that  must  be  varied 
according  to  the  fruit,  but  when  a 
liqueur  has  been  used  for  the  fruit,  it 
should  be  also  used  for  the  icing.  The 
fruit  should  be  a little  less  sweet  than 
for  serving  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
case  should  be  set  in  a cold  place  and 
filled  just  before  sending  to  table. 
The  fruit  must  never  be  sloppy,  but 
the  syrup  well  reduced.  The  top  may 
be  left  plain,  as  shown,  or  ornamented 
with  cream  in  spots  of  colour  to  match 
the  case. 

Note. — The  fruit  is  preferably  iced, 
whatever  the  kind. 

Coralline  and  Fruit  Trifles. 

— These  are  cheap  sweets  which  may 
be  prepared  very  quickly,  and  will  be 
found  nice  in  hot  weather.  Required  : 
half  a pound  of  coralline,  a tin  of 
apricots,  peaches,  or  pears,  or  a similar 
quantity  of  bottled  fruit  of  any  kind 
to  taste.  Cost,  about  Is.  without 
cream. 

The  coralline  should  be  soaked  for 
a time  in  the  syrup  from  the  fruit, 
heated  and  sweetened  to  taste ; it 
should  then  be  allowed  to  simmer  for 
a few  minutes,  and  should  be  arranged 
in  a ring  on  a dish,  the  fruit  being 
put  in  the  centre ; or  the  coralline 
may  be  spread  on  the  dish,  and  the 
fruit  piled  on  the  top.  A little  cream 
may  be  used  to  garnish  the  dish,  or  a 
plain  custard  may  be  sent  to  table. 
The  coralline  must  be  cold  before  the 
trifle  is  arranged. 

Another  way. — Add  to  the  fruit 
some  of  the  syrup,  with  a little  gela- 
tine in,  about  half  an  ounce  to  half  a 
pint,  then  put  this  in  a border  or  other 
mould  to  set,  and  turn  out,  piling  the 
coralline  in  the  middle  if  a border, 
or  round  the  mould  if  a plain  one.  A 
little  coloured  sugar,  or  green  fruit, 
may  be  used  for  garnishing. 


Rizine,  shredded  maize,  or  other 
foods  that  will  cook  quickly  may 
be  used  thus.  ( See  recipes  under 

Cereals.) 

Coralline  and  Jam  Trifles. 

— Required  : a pint  and  a half  of  milk, 
two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
some  jam,  and  a few  drops  of  flavour- 
ing essence.  Cost,  about  8d.  to  lOd. 

The  coralline  should  be  put  to 
soak  in  the  milk;  from  two  to  two 
and  a half  ounces  will  be  enough, 
unless  a thicker  preparation  is  liked,  j 
then  three  ounces  may  be  used ; it 
should  be  stirred  over  the  fire  to  the 
boil,  and  simmered  for  four  minutes,  j 
The  eggs  are  then  beaten  in,  the  white 
of  one  being  omitted ; the  flavouring  ! 
and  sugar  go  next  when  a little  cool,  I 
and  the  whole  is  poured  in  a glass 
dish.  When  cold,  spread  with  jam  of 
any  sort  without  stones,  and  whip  the 
other  white  up,  add  an  ounce  more 
sugar  and  more  flavouring,  and  dot  it  |j 
about  the  top  ; brown  it  a little  with 
a salamander  or  heated  shovel,  and  in 
between  the  dots  put  a spot  of  whipped 
cream  coloured,  or  a spoonful  of  thick 
plain  custard  as  preferred.  For  a 
better  dish,  whipped  cream  may 
replace  the  meringue  on  the  top,  then 
the  two  whites  may  go  in  the  coral- 
line mixture. 

Cornish  Junket.  — Required  : 
two  quarts  of  fresh  milk,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  essence  of  rennet,  and  a 
flavouring  of  spice  if  liked.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Put  the  milk  in  a saucepan,  and  set 
it  near  the  fire  until  a trifle  warmer 
than  blood  heat.  Put  it  in  a deep 
glass  dish  and  stir  the  rennet  in,  then 
leave  it  to  get  cool.  If  served  as  soon 
as  set,  it  will  be  found  smooth  and 
solid,  but  if  left  to  stand  it  becomes 
watery.  It  should  be  served  with 
well-ssveetened  stewed  fruit.  Scalded 
cream  is  a favourite  adjunct  to  junket 
in  Cornwall,  and  a rich  dish  is 
the  result,  as  the  cream  is  very 
delicious. 

Croquant  of  Oranges  with 
Cream.  — Required : four  sweet 
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branges,  a syrup  as  below,  half  a pint 
of  cream,  half  an  ounce  of  sheet  gela- 
tine, a tablespoonful  of  milk,  sugar 
and  flavouring,  and  a little  of  the 
finest  salad  oil.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

Take  the  find  and  white  pith  from 
the  oranges,  then  remove  the  pips 
without  breaking  the  skin,  divide  into 
sections,  and  put  them  in  a syrup 
made  by  boiling  half  a pound  of  lump 
sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water 
together  until  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity' ; it  should  be  well  skimmed. 
Take  the  fruit  out  and  drain  by  hold- 
ing it  on  the  point  of  a wooden  skewer ; 
have  a shallow  mould  ready  oiled,  and 
arrange  the  pieces  round  it,  then  fill 
up  with  the  cream  that  has  been 
whipped  and  mixed  with  the  golatino 
dissolved  in  the  hot  milk.  Any 
spirit  or  liqueur  may'  bo  used  for 
flavouring,  and  a tablespoonful  of  sugar 
is  needed.  If  half  the  cream  is 
coloured,  the  dish  is  prettier.  Set  the 
mould  on  ice  until  firm  enough  to 
turn  out.  • 

Note. — The  fruit  should  overlap  in 
the  mould. 

Cumberland  Butter.— This  is 
an  old-fashioned  dish  that  is  made  in 
some  parts  of  Cumberland,  and  served 
with  oat  and  other  cakes  on  festive 
occasions.  'Aero  are  various  ways 
of  making  it,  so  far  as  the  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  are  concerned,  but 
the  following  may  bo  regarded  as 
average  specimens.  Required  : half 
a pound  of  fresh  butter,  the  same 
weight  of  brown  sugar,  a small  nut- 
meg, and  a glass  of  any  sort  of  spirit 
or  wine  that  may  be  liked.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

The  butter  is  to  be  melted  by 
gentle  heat  and  the  sugar  and  spice 
added,  and  well  stirred  in  ; the  wine 
goes  in  last ; the  mixture  should  be 
• stirred  until  cool,  then  poured  into  a 
glass  dish,  and  served  when  cold. 

Another  xcatj. — Allow  four  ounces  of 
sugar  to  six  or  seven  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  rum  and  brandy, 
and  a good  pinch  of  ginger  and 
nutmeg.  This  is  a favourite  blend. 


In  adding  the  butter  to  the  sugar  if 
should  be  skimmed  and  poured  off 
quite  free  from  any  sediment.  Some 
recipes  direct  that  a larger  proportion 
of  sugar  than  butter  be  used,  but  that 
is  not  generally  agreeable. 

Currant  Custard  (to  be  served 
in  glasses). — Required  : a pint  of  clear 
currant  juice,  ten  ounces  of  sugar, 
eight  eggs,  and  half  a pint  of  cream. 
Cost,  about  Is.  8d.  to  2s.,  on  an 
average. 

The  juice  and  sugar  are  to  be  boiled 
for  two  minutes,  and  the  scum  re- 
moved, then  added  to  the  eggs,  first 
beaten  and  strained,  and  thickened 
like  a custard  of  the  usual  sort ; stir 
until  nearly'  cold,  then  add  the  cream 
a spoonful  at  a time,  and  last  of  all 
put  in  a tablcspoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
When  the  fruit  is  very'  ripe,  a little 
of  the  sugar  may  be  omitted,  and  for 
a plainer  custard  the  cream  may  be 
reduced,  and  six  eggs  made  to  answer. 
For  a better  one,  use  the  y'olks  only' 
of  a dozen  eggs.  The  j uice  of  rasp- 
berries or  strawberries,  cherries,  &c., 
may'  be  ttius  used,  and  the  custards 
will  be  excellent.  They  may  be  used 
for  tipsy  cakes,  or  trifles,  and  other 
dishes,  as  a change  from  other  cus- 
tards. 

They  may  also  be  moulded  by' 
adding  suflieient  gelatine  or  isinglass. 

Custards. — A custard  is  a mixture 
of  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  and  flavouring, 
with  the  addition  of  cream  for  the 
richest  kinds.  Certain  rules  are 
common  to  all,  which  we  here  detail. 
The  sugar  should  be  loaf ; there  is  then 
no  fear  of  impurities  spoiling  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  dish.  The  eggs  must 
be  fresh,  and  strained  after  beating ; 
and  the  milk  and  cream  should  be  free 
from  the  least  taint.  The  flavouring 
used,  if  of  a volatile  kind,  should  bo 
put  in  after  the  custard  is  removed 
from  the  fire  and  when  it  has  cooled ; 
lemon  peel,  bay  leaves,  and  anything 
else  of  the  kind  must  be  infused  in  the 
milk.  The  yolks  of  eggs  only  are 
used  for  the  best  costards,  but  for 
J medium  ones  the  whites  can  go  in ; 
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should  the  yolks  be  pale,  a little  colour- 
ing- may  be  added.  The  thickening 
process  must  be  performed  with  care, 
or  the  custard  will  curdle,  and  this  is 
most  likely  to  happen  when  a good 
number  of  eggs  are  used ; boiling- 
point  should  never  be  quite  reached. 
The  following  are  the  ways  generally 
adopted : — No.  1 : Set  the  jug  or  other 
vessel  containing  the  materials  in  a 
saucepan  of  warm  water  over  the  fire, 
and  stir  one  way  while  the  water  heats 
and  the  mixture  thickens ; it  should 
coat  the  spoon.  In  this  way  the 
custard  cannot  reach  the  boil,  so  there 
is  little  fear  of  curdling.  The  water 
may  be  hot  at  starting,  if  time  be 
short,  but  the  custard  will  not  be  so 
rich.  The  materials  should  be  put 
together  in  the  cold  state.  No.  2 : 
Follow  the  above  mode,  but  use  a 
double  saucepan.  The  under  sauce- 
pan should,  contain  warm  water. 
No.  3 : Boil  the  milk  and  add  it  to  the 
beaten  eggs,  then  sweeten  and  thickon 
as  in  the  first  recipe.  This  plan  is 
considered  the  best  by  many  ; certainly, 
time  is  saved  in  the  stirring,  but  we 
think  the  custard  loses  in  richness. 
Always  stir  from  time  to  time  while 
the  custard  is  cooling,  and  set  it  in  a 
cool  place.  No.  4 : This  is  a way  of 
thickening  not  very  generally  adopted. 
Beat  the  eggs  and  cream  and  add  the 
boiling  milk,  beating  well;  then  put 
the  whole  in  a saucepan,  and  stir  over 
a slow  fire  until  the  thickening  begins  ; 
then  set  it  on  a cool  part  of  the  stove, 
and  leave  it  below  simmering-point 
for  a time.  It  will  then  become  thick 
and  taste  rich ; and  it  is  a useful 
method,  as  it  improves  a plain  custard. 
A copper  pan  is  the  best  to  use.  When 
milk  is  poor,  or  the  supply  of  cream 
runs  short,  a little  condensed  milk  is 
useful  to  give  body.  For  the  thicken- 
ing of  custards  from  corn-flour,  &c., 
see  recipes.  As  to  flavourings,  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  dish 
which  the  custard  is  to  accompany. 
In  some  cases  an  unflavourod  custard 
is  the  best.  The  custards  given  below 
may,  by  varying  the  flavours,  be 
adapted  to  sweets  of  every  description. 


(See  remarks  on  Wines,  &c  page 
918.) 

No.  1 . — This  is  a cream  custard,  and 
the  richest  of  the  class.  Required:  ! 
from  four  to  six  ounces  of  sugar,  a 
pint  and  a half  of  cream,  the  yolks  of 
nine  eggs,  and  flavouring  to  taste.  I 
Cost,  about  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  The  cream 
and  other  materials  may  be  pat  1 
together,  or  the  cream  first  heated.  ( 
( See  methods  of  thickening  above.)  If 
for  ices  that  are  to  be  flavoured,  omit 
any  flavouring  here.  This  is  suitable  ' 
for  the  richest  iced  puddings. 

Note.— The  eggs  should  be  beaten  . 1 
with  a few  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  [ n 
before  mixing  with  the  cream. 

No.  2. — The  same  as  the  above,  ' j C 
except  that  half  a pint  of  milk  is  sub-  > ii 
stituted  for  half  a pint  of  the  cream.  J ( i 
This  is  a very  good  custard.  Cost,  v 
about  Is.  8d.  Ik 

No.  3. — Required:  half  a pint  of 
milk,  the  same  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  : 
four  eggs,  and  sugar  and  flavouring  to  ; s 
taste.  This  is  a good  medium  custard,  j 
either  for  ices  or  tipsy  cakes  and  other  i 
sweets.  Cost,  about  Is. 

No.  4. — Required : a pint  of  milk,  a Ur 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks 
of  four  or  five  eggs,  and  sugar  and  L 
flavouring  to  taste.  This  is  a useful  II  m 
ordinary  custard.  Cost,  about  9d.  j I ft 

No.  5. — Required : a pint  of  milk, 
two  or  three  eggs,  a little  flavouring,  I#, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a few  sheets  f ^ 
of  leaf  gelatine.  Cost,  about  7d.  The  Ijj 
custard  should  be  thickened  in  the  J r>, 
usual  way,  and  the  gelatine  stirred  in 
off  the  fire.  When  the  gelatine  is 
dissolved,  the  whole  should  be  strained  II 
through  a fine  sieve  or  tammy.  This 
has  good  body,  and  is  useful,  when  If,, 
eggs  are  very  dear,  for  all  sorts  of  1 
purposes. 

No.  6. — Required  : a pint  and  a half. ’I ^ 
of  milk,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  corn-  J 
flour  or  arrowroot,  the  whole  of  four  J;i 
eggs,  or  the  yolks  of  six  to  eight,  and 
sugar  and  flavouring  to  taste.  A bay 
leaf  and  a strip  of  lemon  rind  combined  !' 
will  be  found  nice.  Cost,  about  9d.  or  I 
lOd.  The  corn-flour  should  be  mixed  ji ■; 
with  a little  of  the  cold  milk,  and  the  1^, 
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B rest  added,  boiling',  with  the  sugar ; 
1 then  stir  and  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
1 and  pour  on  to  the  beaten  and  strained 
I eggs ; return  to  the  pan  and  thicken, 

I hut  do  not  boil  again.  This  is  a custard 
with  good  body-at  comparatively  small 
cost.  Fine  rice  flour  can  he  used  in 
the  same  way.  This  goes  well  with 
fruit  pies  and  fruit  dishes  generally, 
and  is  a good  base  for  economical  ices ; 
the  corn-flour,  for  the  latter  purpose, 
may  he  slightly  increased. 

Aro.  7.  Corn-flour  Custard.  — This 
A answers  very  well  for  family  use. 
m Required : a pint  of  milk,  an  ounce  or 
it  more  of  sugar,  the  whole  of  one  egg, 
■ and  a tahlespoonful  of  corn-flour. 
■ Cost,  about  4d.  The  directions  given 
« in  the  above  should  he  followed.  Any 
ai  flavouring  to  taste  may  he  added ; a 
■ very  good  and  simple  one  is  spice 
at  essence.  For  fruit  dishes  some  like  it 
J plain ; the  thing  to  do  is  to  boil  it  for 
1 at  least  five  minutes  before  the  egg 
I goes  in,  and  it  then  tastes  smooth  and 
Mgood.  For  a very  plain  dish  the  egg 
Bean  be  omitted,  and  a tahlespoonful  of 
(■cream  or  Swiss  milk  added,  hut  it  is 
■ not  then  custard,  strictly  speaking. 

Note. — Should  the  milk  be  the  least 
■ sour,  there  is  as  much  danger  of 
■ curdling  as  if  the  eggs  wTere  boiled. 
■ This  applies  to  all  custards. 

Custard,  Moulded,  or  Custard  for 
toj  Moulding. — This  is  referred  to  in  some 
recipes  under  both  names.  Required  : 
a pint  of  milk,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
double  and  the  same  measure  of  single 
cream,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  sheet 
gelatine,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  flavour- 
ing, and  two  or  three  ounces  of  sugar  : 
the  smaller  quantity  is  the  better. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  The  single  cream 
and  part  of  the  milk  should  be  mixed 
with  the  eggs  and  sugar,  and  thickened 
in  the  usual  way  ; the  gelatine  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  the  rest  of  the  milk,  and 
the  two  mixed  when  they  have  cooled 
a little.  The  double  earn  is  then  to 
be  whipped ; and  when  the  custard  is 
cool,  but  quite  liquid,  it  should  be 
carefully  added  a little  at  a time,  and 
the  mixture  turned  into  a mould  pre- 
pared as  for  jellies  and  creams;  it  may 


be  left  phtin  or  garnished  with  fruits ; 
or  a little  coloured  jelly  may  be  used 
for  the  top  of  the  mould,  if  a fancy 
one ; but  this  is  not  unfrequently 
poured  into  a border  mould,  and  the 
centre  filled  with  a compote  of  fruits. 
Another  wTajr  is  to  add  the  requisite 
amount  of  ordinary  gelatine,  after  dis- 
solving it,  to  any  custard,  either  rich 
or  plain,  rejnembering  that  the  richest 
custards  wall  need  less  gelatine  than 
those  with  few  eggs.  This  is  very 
good,  but  great  care  is  needed  in 
blending  the  ingredients ; for  should 
the  custard  be  too  cool  when  it  is  put 
to  the  cream,  it  will  not  mix,  while  if 
too  warm  the  lightness  of  the  cream  is 
destroyed.  If  used  for  small  moulds, 
less  gelatine  will  answer,  and  the 
custard  is  more  delicate. 

Custard,  The  Duke’s  (to  be 

served  in  glasses).— Required  : bran- 
died  cherries,  custard  and  garnish  as 
belowT.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.,  exclusive 
of  the  cherries,  for  a quart. 

Take  the  custard  cups  or  glasses,  and 
put  in  as  many  brandied  cherries  as  are 
preferred ; not  less  than  a fourth  ot 
the  glass  should  be  thus  filled,  and 
sometimes  double  that  quantity  will 
be  used.  They  should  be  first  drained 
from  tbeir  juice  and  be  rolled  in  sifted 
sugar.  Then  fill  up  wdth  a rich  cus- 
tard (page  926),  and  on  the  top  put  a 
spot  of  rose-coloured  whipped  cream, 
or  white  cream  garnished  wdth  cherries 
in  dice. 

Another  way. — Pour  brandy  over 
the  fruit,  and  fill  up  as  before,  then 
covor  the  top  of  the  custard  with 
ratafias  soaked  in  the  same  spirit. 
With  either  of  these  hand  biscuits  of  a 
rather  plain  kind. 

Damson  Charlotte.— Required: 
fruit,  gelatine,  cream,  cake,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Make  a compote  of  damsons  (a 
pound  and  a half  will  make  a good- 
sized  dish).  Pass  through  a sieve, 
reduce  the  syrup  by  quick  boiling, 
then  add  to  the  sieved  fruit,  together 
with  half  a pint  of  wdiipped  and 
sweetened  cream.  Dissolve  the  gelatine 
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in  the  fruit,  about  an  ounce.  The  fruit 
should  be  cool  before  mixing  with  the 
cream.  Line  the  mould  with  strips  of 
cako,  and  put  a slice  at  the  bottom, 
and  till  with  the  damsons,  &c. ; make 
the  top  smooth,  cover  with  sliced  cake, 
press,  and  turn  out  when  set.  Other 
stone  fruits  may  be  used  thus.  A 
little  liqueur  improves  the  flavour. 

Devonshire  Clotted  Cream. 

- — The  highly  esteemed  clotted  cream 
of  Devonshire  is  procured  by  straining 
the  milk,  as  it  comes  fresh  from  the 
cow,  into  large  metal  pans,  which  are 
placed  in  a cool  dairy,  and  kept 
unmoved  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
winter,  and  half  that  time  in  summer. 
It  is  then  scalded  over  a charcoal  fire, 
the  time  for  scalding  depending  on  the 
heat  of  the  fire  and  the  quantity  of 
milk  to  be  scalded ; the  slower  it  is 
done,  the  better  and  the  thicker  will 
be  the  cream.  It  is  skimmed  the 
following  day.  A great  quantity  of 
this  cream  is  sent  to  the  London 
market,  where  it  fetches  a high  price. 

Devonshire  Junket.— Mix  half 
a teaspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon 
with  a heaped  tablespoonful  of  pounded 
sugar.  Pour  over  these  a wineglassful 
of  brandy,  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Add  one  quart  of  quite  new 
milk  with  a dessertspoonful  of  rennet. 
If  the  milk  cannot  be  procured  fresh 
from  the  cow,  heat  it  until  it  is  new- 
milk  warm.  Stir  it  well,  and  let  it 
remain  until  it  is  set,  then  spread  some 
clotted  cream  on  the  top,  and  strew 
sifted  sugar  over.  Time,  about  two 
hours  to  set  the  milk.  Probable  cost, 
6d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy  and 
cream. 

Fruit  Charlotte.— [See  Damson 
Charlotte.) 

Fruit  Custard.— {See  Currant 
Custard.  ) 

Fruit  Meringues,  or  Fruit 
in  Surprise.  — Hosts  of  dainty 
dishes  may  be  made  on  this  principle. 
The  dish  that  is  going  to  table  is  first 
half  filled  with  a good  custard,  or  somo 
whipped  cream  ; on  that  a good  layer 


of  fruit  is  placed,  and  it  should  be 
iced.  Various  recipes  will  be  found 
under  Fruits.  Then  a meringue 

mixture  is  put  on  the  top  in  a thin 
layer;  say  the  dish  holds  a quait 
altogether,  a meringue  of  two  or  three 
eggs  would  do.  It  should  be  dropped 
from  a spoon  just  to  cover  the  fruit, 
not  piled  up.  Then  take  a salamander 
and  lightly  brown  the  meringue,  and 
set  the  dish  on  ice  for  a short  time 
before  serving.  Sometimes  a thin 

layer  of  sliced  cake  is  put  over  the 
cream  or  custard,  and  another  over  the 
fruit.  To  be  worth  eating,  this  must 
be  served  cold.  ( See  Meringue  Tauts  I 
page  800.) 

Fruit  Sponges.— These  dishes  ' 
are  generally  liked,  and  are  more 
wholesome  than  some  other  sweets  of 
a more  costly  and  complicated  kind. 

To  ensure  success,  it  is  necessary  that 
only  as  much  gelatine  or  isinglass  as 
is  really  necessary  be  used,  for  they  , 
are  unpleasant  when  too  stiff.  The  1 
eggs  must  be  fresh,  and  no  yolk  must 
get  mixed  with  the  whites.  The 
whipping  should  be  commenced  after  - 
the  gelatine  mixture  has  cooled,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  setting,  the  whites  of 
eggs  being  first  beaten.  To  attempt 
to  whisk  to  a sponge  while  the  mixture 
is  liquid  is  sheer  waste  of  time,  and  . 
the  operation  becomes  tedious.  A cool 
place  should  be  chosen  for  the  whisk- 
ing, and  a little  ice  is  a help.  ( See  | 
recipes  for  Lemon  Stonge,  Orange  1 
Sponge.  'Fine  Apple  Sponge,  and  1 1 
Rasp  berry  &ponge.)  (See  also  remarks  I p 
under  Pine  Apple  Sponge.) 

Gooseberry  Cream. — This  is  a 
very  nice  dish.  Required : a quart  of  J 
green  gooseberries,  half  a pound  or  so 
of  loaf  sugar,  a little  water,  a pint  of 
whipped  cream,  half  a glass  of  brandy,  ) ‘ 
and  a few  drops  of  green  colouring. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

Top  and  tail,  and  rinse  the  fruit,  ; 
then  put  it  in  a china  jar  with  the  | "■ 
water  and  sugar,  and  stew  for  as  long  , 
as  may  be  necessary  until  the  pulp  can 
be  passed  through  a hair  sieve.  Add  , 
the  other  materials,  and  when  cold;  • 
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put  the  bowl  containing-  the  mixture 
in  a pan  of  ice  for  an  hour,  or  set  it  in 
an  ice  cavo  for  half  the  time.  Servo 
rusks  and  Savoy  or  other  biscuits  with 
it,  or  any  nice  cake  without  fruit,  and 
send  a basin  of  sugar  to  table,  with 
more  cream  if  convenient.  This  may 
be  moulded,  by  adding  sheet  gelatine 
in  the  proportion  of  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  to  a pint  of  the  mixture. 

Green  Caps.— Required : for  a 
nice  dish,  about  nine  young  green 
-codlin  apples;  sugar  and  garnish  as 
below,  some  vine  leaves  and  custard. 
Cost,  varying  with  the  custard. 

Take  the  fruit,  as  even  in  size  as 
convenient,  and  wipe  it,  then  take  the 
cores  out,  and  put  the  apples  in  a 
preserving  pan  with  cold  water  to 
cover,  and  some  vine  leaves  over  and 
under.  Cover  and  simmer  until  quite 
tender,  but  not  broken.  Take  up  with 
a perforated  spoon,  and  wipe  the  fruit, 
then  sift  some  sugar  over,  after  brush- 
ing the  apples  with  the  white  of  an  egg ; 
put  them  in  the  oven  to  frost,  then  take 
them  out  and  put  them  in  a glass  dish, 
and  pour  a pint  or  so  of  custard  round. 
This  may  be  plain  or  rich  as  required. 
Sprinkle  the  tops  with  green  sugar, 
and  put  a green  sprig  in  the  top  of 
each.  Instead  of  using  sugar,  a few 
pieces  of  any  candied  green  fruit  may 
be  cut  in  shapes  to  taste,  and  laid  on. 

Imperial  Tipsy  Cake. — Re- 
quired : a cake  (as  for  the  Tipsy  Cake 
of  page  936),  some  fruit  as  below, 
pistachios,  French  plums,  and  pink 
custard.  Cost,  variable,  about  5s.  to 
7s.  for  a medium-sized  cake. 

This  is  a very  nice  dish.  Proceed 
as  for  tipsy  cake,  using  pistachios  in 
place  of  almonds.  The  fruit  for  the 
top  decoration  should  be  pink  and 
yellow,  glace  or  crystallised,  and  a 
pink  pear  should  be  placed  at  the  top ; 
or  an  orange  or  an  apricot  may  be 
used.  Some  of  the  plums  should  be 
cut  up  and  mixed  amongst  the  fruit, 
and  about  a pound  of  plums  must  be 
made  into  a compote  ( see  Fkuits),  and 
put  in  the  dish  in  place  of  custard, 
the  pink  custard  being  used  in  small 
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quantity  only.  In  place  of  the  latter  any 
nice  pink  sauce  may  be  used,  or  some 
whipped  cream  coloured  delicately. 
Some  of  the  pistachios  arc  to  bo  put 
hero  and  there  on  the  custard.  As 
this  is  a good  dish,  a wine  of  good 
quality  should  be  used  for  soaking, 
with  a gill  of  brandy  to  each  half 
bottle.  The  plums  for  the  top  should 
be  soaked  in  a spoonful  of  the  wine. 
(See  Coloured  Plate,  No.  11.) 

Indian  Trifle.— This  is  a pretty 
and  cheap  sweet.  Required : a quart 
of  milk,  four  ounces  of  ground  rice, 
from  half  a pint  to  a pint  of  boiled 
custard,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  any  fruit  jelly.  Cost, 
about  Is.  to  Is.  3d.,  according  to 
custard. 

The  ground  rice  and  milk  are  to  ho 
mixed  and  boiled  together  just  as  for 
cheesecakes  or  puddings,  and  sweetened 
and  flavoured,  then  poured,  when  a 
little  cool,  into  a dc-ep  glass  dish ; a 
mould  should  be  put  in  the  centre  and 
the  rice  put  round,  and  when  the  rice 
is  set  a little  warm  water  should  be 
put  in  the  mould,  which  is  to  be  re- 
moved and  its  space  filled  by  the  cus- 
tard, the  quantity  of  which  depends 
upon  the  mould  used,  and  the  more 
fanciful  the  shape  the  prettier  is  the 
trifle.  The  common  way  is  to  pour 
the  rice  all  over  the  mould  and  cut  out 
a space  for  the  custard  when  cold ; but 
this  is  more  trouble  and  reduces  the 
quantity  of  rice.  The  jelly  is  to  be 
put  about  the  rice  in  little  heaps. 
Damson  cheese  and  all  such  prepara- 
tions are  equally  suitable,  or  fresh  or 
preserved  fruit  may  be  used.  The 
custard  may  be  left  plain,  or  sprinkled 
over  with  coloured  sugar,  or  a few  spots 
of  any  preserve  to  contrast  in  colour 
with  that  used  on  the  rice.  This  is  a 
good  dish  for  a children’s  party,  being 
plain.  A corn-flour  custard  will  do 
for  the  centre,  though  a better  one  is 
generally  used. 

Lemon  Sponge.— Required  : an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  the  rind  and  juice 
of  two  large,  or  three  moderate-sized, 
lemons,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  a pint 
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of  water,  and  three  ounces  of  lump  or 
pouruled  sugar.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Melt  the  gelatine  in  the  water,  and, 
if  pounded  sugar  is  used,  infuse  the 
thin  rinds  of  the  lemons  for  some 
time  in  the  water ; if  lump,  rasp  the 
fruit  which  gives  a better  dish.  Strain 
the  lemon  j uice  and  add  to  the  rest ; 
beat  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  when  the 
gelatine  mixture  is  cool  whisk  the 
whole  until  stiff  enough  for  a spoon 
to  stand  in  it.  This  being  a warm 
weather  dish  as  a rule,  the  maximum 
quantity  of  gelatine  is  given.  {See 
Fruit  Sponges.)  The  mixture  may 
be  moulded.  In  either  case  it  is  im- 
proved by  setting  on  ice.  The  amount 
of  lemon  juice  may  be  increased  if 
liked,  the  sugar  being  decreased  in 
proportion.  Many  will  like  a sweeter 
sponge  than  the  above.  A little  citric 
acid  may  be  used  when  lemons  are 
scarce.  Unless  half  be  coloured  pink, 
a common  mode  of  serving,  it  looks 
better  with  bright  garnish. 

Lemon  Cream  Sponge.— A 

very  good  dish  is  made  by  flavouring 
a pint  of  cream  with  the  rasped  rind 
of  a lemon,  with  sugar  to  taste  ; it 
should  not  boil,  but  be  set  in  a warm 
corner  of  the  stove  for  a time.  The 
isinglass,  about  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  is  to  be  separately  dis- 
solved in  a little  milk,  and  added,  and 
the  mixture  set  by  to  get  cold,  when 
the  strained  juice  of  a lemon  and  a 
half  may  be  added,  or  more  if  liked, 
and  the  whole  whisked  as  above.  The 
white  of  an  egg  is  not  essential,  but  it 
will  considerably  increase  the  bulk. 

Macaroon  Baskets.— {See 

Meringue  Baskets.) 

Meringues.  — Required  : whites 
of  eggs  ancl  sugar  as  below. 

Take  castor  sugar  in  the  proportion 
of  two  ounces  for  each  white  of  egg 
used  ; or  should  the  eggs  be  small,  ten 
whites  may  be  allowed  to  the  pound  of 
sugar.  Expert  confectioners  sometimes 
use  more  egg  than  this,  but  then  the 
moulding  is  more  difficult.  The  whitos 
are  to  be  whisked  to  the  stiffest  possible 


froth ; this  is  of  the  first  importance, 
and  the  sugar  should  be  stirred  in 
until  mixed  only  ; the  less  the  whole  is 
worked  afterwards  the  better.  The 
mass  is  then  to  be  laid  out,  either  on 
hoards  covered  with  sheets  of  paper  or 
on  baking-sheets  of  copper  or  steel, 
that  have  boon  slightly  warmed,  and 
rubbed  with  a little  pure  white  wax. 
A spoon  may  be  used  for  the  laying 
out  of  the  mixture,  and  a second  spoon 
is  required  to  dislodge  it  from  the  first, 
or  in  place  of  a spoon,  a piping  bag 
with  a plain  tube  is  employed,  and 
the  mass  pressed  out  in  rounds  or 
egg  shapes,  with  a little  space  between 
each.  The  meringues  are  then  put 
in  a very  cool  oven  for  some  hours, 
to  dry  and  acquire  a pale  fawn  shade ; 
they  are  then  removed  with  a pa- 
lette knife  and  again  put  in  the  oven 
after  the  soft  inner  part  has  been 
scooped  out,  and  this  should  then  be 
the  upper  side.  When  crisp  they  are 
ready  for  use,  or  may  be  stored  in  tins. 
They  are  improved  if  some  icing  sugar 
is  dusted  over  before  putting  in  the 
oven,  any  surplus  being  blown  off, 
and  they  must  go  in  the  oven  instantly. 
This  gives  a smooth,  glazed  look. 

To  serve,  place  a little  whipped 
cream  in,  and  put  two  halves  together. 
For  variety  they  are  sometimes  filled 
with  jelly  or  i-ieh  preserve,  or  one  side 
cream  and  the  other  jam,  and  chopped 
almonds  are  sometimes  added  to  the 
egg  and  sugar.  Meringues  are  often 
coloured — green,  pink,  &c. — and  by 
using  some  grated  chocolate  and  a 
little  brown  colouring  another  variety 
is  obtained.  They  should  always  bo 
filled  just  before  they  go  to  table,  or 
they  lose  their  crispness.  If  liked  very 
pale,  the  oven  must  be  still  cooler  and 
the  drying  will  take  longer.  Iced 
cream  is  sometimes  served  in 
meringues. 

Italian  Meringues.  — Required  : a 
pound  of  sugar,  half  a pint  of  water, 
the  whites  of  six  eggs,  and  an  ounce 
of  almonds.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  sugar  should  bo  the  best  lump, 
and  must  be  boiled  in  the  water  until 
it  whitens  and  becomes  flaky  as  it  is 
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dropped  from  the  spoon.  Then  stir 
the  eggs  in  after  whisking  to  a froth 
as  usual ; this  must  he  done  gradually 
hut  briskly,  that  the  mass  may  ho 
smooth.  Then  add  the  almonds,  which 
should  he  blanched  and  chopped  small. 
When  the  mixture  is  firm  enough  to 
take  the  shape  of  a spoon,  it  is  ready 
for  drying ; the  oven  must  he  gentle, 
that  the  whiteness  is  retained.  A pale 
fawn  tint  is  preferred  by  some.  These 
are  thought  to  he  better  than  meringues 
made  in  the  common  way.  These 
meringues  should  he  made  very  small, 
as  they  are  chiefly  employed  for  gar- 
nish to  various  sweets. 

If  stored,  use  a tin  box  with  a tight- 
fitting  lid,  and  put  in  a warm  place. 

Meringue  Baskets.— These  arc 
often  seen  on  ball  supper  tables  and  on 
other  occasions  when  sweets  are  made 
on  a large  scale.  There  are  several 
ways  of  making  them ; we  give  the 
simplest.  If  a proper  “ basket  mould  ” 
is  not  at  hand,  take  a mould  that  shall, 
when  finished,  give  the  dish  some  right 
to  the  title.  Make  a little  stiff  white 
icing,  or  coloured  if  coloured  meringues 
are  used,  and  stick  the  edges  together, 
using  as  little  icing  as  possible,  so  that 
the  result  shall  not  be  messy.  (See 
the  recipes  in  the  chapter  on  Cakes, 
&c.)  The  mould  is  used  simply  as  a 
support  while  building  up,  and  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  reverse  the 
meringues,  putting  some  longwise  and 
some  upright.  As  soon  as  firm  remove 
the  mould.  It  is  often  a great  im- 
provement to  pipe  in  between  the 
meringues  with  a little  more  icing. 
The  basket  is  in  some  cases  put  on  the 
dish  and  filled  with  whipped  cream,  or 
a bottom  of  cake  or  pastry  may  be  cut 
to  fit  it ; should  fruit  or  other  materials 
be  used,  it  is  best  to  line  the  basket 
first  with  whipped  cream,  and  that 
I cannot  be  too  stiff.  For  other  hints,  see 
Meringues  above.  The  meringues 
i are  often  smeared  over  the  insides  with 
a little  rich  jam  before  the  cream  goes 
in.  It  facilitates  the  building  up,  to 
use  the  most  evenly  shaped  meringues 
for  this  purpose. 


Note. — A macaroon  basket  may  bo 
made  in  this  way. 

Nougat. — This  is  a kind  of  paste, 
mado  of  almonds  and  sugar,  and  used 
as  the  base  of  a number  of  sweet 
dishes.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  make 
nougat  single  handed  in  anything  like 
a quantity,  for  it  wants  working  off 
quickly.  'The  process  is  as  follows : 
take  some  almonds,  either  Valencia  or 
Jordan,  and  blanch  them,  and  cut 
them  in  quarters  lengthwise.  Some 
use  equal  weights  of  sugar  and 
almonds,  and  others  half  as  many 
almonds  only;  it  is  quite  optional 
which.  The  nuts  should  be  put  on  a 
baking  sheet  in  the  oven  and  made 
quite  hot  and  lightly  browned;  they 
want  turning  now  and  again.  The 
sugar  should  be  put  in  a copper  pan. 
and  melted  with  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  lemon  juice  to  the  pound; 
and  when  it  begins  to  turn  colour 
after  boiling,  the  hot  almonds  are  to 
be  stirred  in  without  breaking  them. 
The  nougat  should  then  bo  turned  out 
on  to  an  oiled  slab,  if  it  is  to  be  used 
for  lining  little  moulds.  The  moulds 
should  be  ready  oiled,  and  the  paste 
spread  over  them  quickly.  This  is  the 
difficult  part  of  the  operation,  as  the 
paste  hardens  very  soon.  A cut  lemon 
dipped  in  oil  is  often  used  to  press 
the  paste,  and  is  a great  assistance. 
The  pan  containing  the  nougat  should 
be  set  in  a warm  place,  that  it  may 
not  stiffen  before  the  moulds  are 
finished.  Sometimes  separate  pieces 
are  cut  for  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  a 
large  mould,  but  care  is  required  to 
make  them  stick  closely  together. 
When  the  nougat  is  firm,  turn  it  out, 
and  fill  with  whipped  cream,  and 
garnish  with  fruits.  When  fancy 
moulds  are  used,  the  edges  of  the 
nougat  are  often  decorated  with  icing 
of  various  colours.  When  the  paste  is 
intended  for  very  small  moulds,  the 
almonds  are  to  be  chopped  or  finely 
shredded,  instead  of  quartered.  It 
must  be  well  pressed  into  the  corners 
of  the  moulds.  Should  it  harden,  it 
must  be  remelted  by  setting  the  pan 
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in  another  of  boiling  water.  The 
nougat  is  softer  on  the  second  day,  and 
is  the  better  liked  by  some,  though  as 
a rule  it  is  liked  crisp.  Some  melt  the 
sugar  without  the  lemon  juice,  but 
this  needs  much  care.  Others  use 
more  juice  than  given  above. 

Note. — Some  succeed  better  in  beat- 
ing out  the  nougat  with  a palette 
knife.  The  cases  are  sometimes  filled 
with  a compote  of  fruit,  and  masked 
with  custard.  They  must  always  bo 
filled  last  thing  before  dishing. 

Orange  Sponge.— Required : a 
pint  of  orange  juice,  or,  when  strict 
economy  must  be  studied,  use  equal 
measures  of  juice  and  water,  sugar  to 
taste,  half  an  ounce  or  more  of  gelatine, 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Cost, 
about  9d.  when  fruit  is  cheap. 

Melt  the  gelatine  in  a little  water, 
and  add  to  the  j nice  with  the  sugar ; 
place  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir  until 
melted,  then  cool  and  beat  in  to  the 
egg  whites.  This  is  nicer  if  the  rind 
of  one  or  two  oranges  is  rasped  with 
some  of  the  lumps  of  sugar.  The  rind 
and  juice  of  half  a lemon  will  further 
improve  the  dish.  This  may  be 
moulded,  or  put  in  a dish.  (See 
Lemon  Sponge.) 

Another  tcaij. — This  is  very  nice. 
Put  a few  slices  of  stale  sponge  cake 
in  a dish,  and  pour  over  them  a hot  cus- 
tard of  medium  richness  ( see  Custards), 
then  grate  the  rind  of  one  orange 
over,  and  pile  the  sponge  on  the  top. 
This  may  be  garnished  witli  a fresh 
orange  in  sections,  or  a crystallised 
one  in  slices,  and  a little  green  fruit 
or  some  leaves.  The  sponge  may  be 
put  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  the 
cake  and  custard  round  it  if  preferred. 

Pine  Apple  Sponge.  — Re- 
quired : half  a pint  of  grated  pine 
apple,  half  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine, 
the  white  of.  an  egg,  a tablespoonful 
of  lemon  juice,  and  the  same  of  sherry, 
and  about  two  ounces  of  sugar,  or  to 
taste,  with  garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  Gd.,  exclusive  of  garnish. 

The  pine  should  be  put  in  a sauce- 
pan with  tho  gelatine,  first  dissolved 


in  the  lemon  juice  and  a little  water, 
and  the  sugar,  and  stirred  until  well 
mixed  and  the  sugar  melted : the 
sherry  should  be  added,  and  the 
mixture  left  to  cool  a little.  The 
white  of  egg  is  to  be  whipped  to  a 
froth,  then  put  to  the  pine,  &c.,  and 
the  whole  whisked  to  a firm  consistence. 
It  should  be  spongy,  and  may  be  put 
in  a mould,  or  piled  in  a glass  dish. 
If  the  first,  turn  out  when  set,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  a little  whipped 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavoured  with 
pine  apple  essence,  or  lemon  if  liked. 
Colour  part  of  it  pink,  and  slick  a 
little  green  fruit  in  strips  to  divide  the 
white  from  the  pink. 

Another  way  is  to  pour  a nice  custard 
round,  about  half  a pint,  flavoured 
with  sherry  or  brandy,  and  sprinkle 
tiny  heaps  of  chopped  pistachios  about 
it;  about  a dessertspoonful  will  do. 
If  put  in  a dish,  the  base  looks  pretty 
garnished  with  pink  whipped  cream 
and  green  fruit.  Or,  for  either  dish, 
some  pieces  of  crystallised  or  fresh 
pine  may  be  used,  and  green  leaves 
may  replace  the  cream  or  custard. 
Chopped  jelly  of  a contrasting  colour 
affords  a suitable  garnish  for  sponges 
of  all  sorts,  with  here  and  there  a 
green  leaf  or  spot  of  cream  if  con- 
venient. As  ordinarily  served,  without 
garnish,  the}'  present  rather  an  insipid 
appearance. 

Pine  Apple  Trifle.— Required  : 
a tin  of  grated  pine  apple,  a pint  of 
medium  custard,  a glass  of  sherry, 
half  a glass  of  rum,  a gill  of  whipped 
cream,  and  six  or  seven  penny  sponge 
cakes,  or  a proportionate  quantity 
from  a large  cake,  and  garnish  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d.  to  3s. 

The  cakes  should  be  cut  through  in 
four,  and  spread  with  the  pine,  then 
put  together  and  laid  flat  in  a deep 
glass  dish.  The  rum  and  wine  should 
be  poured  over,  a little  lemon  juice 
being  an  improvement.  The  custard 
should  bo  sweetened  and  flavoured 
either  with  rum  or  pine  essence,  and 
goes  next,  and  the  cream  on  the  top ; 
part  may  be  pink  or  green.  The1 
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garnish  may  be  crystallised  pine  apple 
round  the  edge,  and  a little  pile  of 
chopped  pistachios  on  the  top ; or 
some  strips  of  citron  or  angelica  may 
be  used,  or  any  kind  of  pink  fruit. 
The  cream  may  he  all  white,  and 
dusted  over  with  coloured  sugar  for  a 
simpler  dish.  It  is  only  intended  for 
the  centre;  the  custard  should  show 
round  it.  Another  way  of  serving 
that  is  much  liked,  is  to  omit  the 
cream,  and  sprinkle  some  fresh  or 
tinned  pine  apple  that  has  been  cut  up 
small  freely  over  the  custard,  with 
here  and  there  a little  green  fruit. 
When  the  tinned  pine  is  not  to  he 
had,  some  pine  apple  jam  or  marmalade 
must  replace  it,  but  is  not  so  nice. 

Note. — The  tinned  pine  in  slices 
may  bo  cut  very  thinly,  and  used  in 
the  same  way. 

Raspberry  Sponge.—  Re- 
quired : a pint  of  juice  from  fresh 
raspberries,  with  sugar  to  taste,  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  sheet  gelatine.  Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is. 

The  gelatine  should  be  dissolved  in 
a little  water,  and  added  to  the  fruit 
juice  and  sugar,  and  stirred  over  the 
fire  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Then 
remove  the  pan,  and  add  a little 
lemon  juice,  and,  when  nearly  cold, 
pour  over  the  whipped  whites,  and 
whisk  the  whole  to  a sponge.  Then 
pile  in  a deep  dish,  and  serve  cold 
with  a garnish  of  fresh  fruit,  or  cream, 
or  custard.  (Sec  Pine  Apple  Sponge.) 
This  looks  nice  moulded  in  a “ border,” 
or  other  mould  with  a pipe,  and  the 
centre  filled  with  whipped  cream. 

Another  way. — In  place  of  fresh 
fruit  juice,  use  the  syrup  sold  in 
bottles,  or  dissolve  some  raspberry 
jelly  and  dilute  it  with  water ; or 
some  jam,  sieved  and  heated,  may  be 
so  prepared.  That  this  dish  may  re- 
tain the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  sugar 
should  be  used  very  sparingly. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  simple 
and  cheap.  Take  a pint  packet  of 
raspberry  jelly  ; dissolve  as  directed, 
in  water,  and  when  nearly  set,  add 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  whisk  the 


whole.  If  put  in  a cold  place  for  a 
time,  these  are  much  improved. 
Many  other  sponges,  as  strawberry, 
currant,  and  cherry, are  made  similarly. 

Red  Sago. — This  is  a dish  of 
German  origin,  and  is  much  liked  by 
most  people,  as  it  is  both  wholesomo 
and  delicious.  Required  : fruit  j nice, 
sago,  and  sugar,  as  below.  Cost, 
variable. 

Take  some  juice  drawn  from  cur- 
rants or  raspberries,  or  a mixture  of 
the  two,  or  strawberries  and  currants 
will  be  found  as  good ; measure  it,  and 
allow  two  ounces  of  sago  to  the  pint, 
then  put  the  two  together  and  cook  as 
long  as  necessary,  and  add  a little 
sugar;  the  fruit  flavour  should  be 
very  pronounced.  Sometimes  wine  is 
used  in  place  of  some  of  the  juice, 
the  proportions  being  regulated  by 
taste.  When  it  is  ready,  pour  into  a 
damp  mould,  and  turn  out  when  set. 
Serve  as  it  is,  or,  for  a superior  dish, 
with  cream  or  custard.  All  sorts  of 
cereals  may  be  prepared  exactly  in  the 
same  way. 

Note. — Any  sparo  syrup  from  pre- 
served fruit,  both  tinned  and  bottled, 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and 
many  nice  dishes  made  at  a nominal 
cost.  A little  colouring  is  generally 
an  improvement  to  the  appearance. 

Rice  a la  Trinidad.  — Re- 
quired : four  ounces  of  rice,  a gill  of 
cream,  milk,  jelly,  cocoa-nut,  sugar, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  9d. 

Boil  the  milk  and  rice  together 
until  the  rice  is  soft — allow  a pint  and 
a half  of  milk — then  sweeten  to  taste, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  grated  cocoa- 
nut,  fresh'  or  dried  ; stir  in  the  cream, 
then  pour  into  a plain  border  mould, 
and  set  by  to  stiffen.  Turn  out  when 
set,  and  garnish  the  top  of  the  border 
with  Claket  Jelly.  This  may  be 
either  chopped  or  put  into  tiny  fancy 
moulds;  if  the  latter,  leave  a. space 
between  in  putting  them  round.  Fill 
the  centre  with  Wniri’ED  Ceeam, 
coloured  pink ; this  looks  pretty  if 
brought  to  a point  a couple  of  inches 
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higher  than  the  border ; on  the  top 
sprinkle  a little  more  cocoa-nut,  with  a 
pinch  of  chopped  pistachios  ; garnish 
the  base  with  pink  and  green  candied 
fruits,  or  with  the  green  only  and 
some  more  jelly.  The  cream  should 
be  flavoured  with  a few  drops  of 
vanilla.  This  is  a very  pretty  dish. 
If  liked,  vanilla  jelly  can  be  used 
instead  of  claret ; it  should  be  coloured 
a good  pink. 

Note. — In  hot  weather,  dissolve  a 
few  sheets  of  gelatine  in  the  rice,  &c. 

Rose  Meringue.  — Required : 
meringues,  rose  leaves,  and  garnish,  as 
below.  Cost,  if  made  with  nine 
meringues,  about  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 

The  meringues  are  to  be  pale 
(page  930),  and  must  be  as  even  in  size 
and  shape  as  possible.  Any  uneven 
parts  must  be  taken  from  the  edges. 
Mix  a little  sieved  icing  sugar  to  a 
soft  paste  with  white  of  egg,  and  dip 
the  edges  in,  and  build  up  the  merin- 
gues as  shown  in  Coloured  Plate, 
No.  10.  Then  put  on  the  rose  leaves 
— the  crystallised  are,  of  course,  re- 
ferred to — and  about  an  ounce  will  be 
wanted.  A little  of  the  icing  should 
be  used  for  sticking  them  on.  At  the 
moment  of  sending  to  table,  fill  the 
centre  with  whipped  cream,  flavoured 
as  preferred.  This  should  be  done 
from  a bag  with  a small  plain  pipe, 
and  before  the  last  meringue  and  little 
pile  of  rose  leaves  are  put  on  the  top. 
If  plenty  of  cream  be  liked,  some  may 
be  put  round  the  meringue.  This  way 
of  serving  meringues  is  newer  than 
filling  them  with  the  cream.  Garnish 
with  natural  rose  leaves  or  other 
foliage  unless  the  cream  bo  put  round, 
then  chopped  pistachios  should  be 
used. 

Note. — Violets  may  be  used  in  this 
way,  but  the  dish  is  more  effective  if  a 
little  green  be  introduced ; a few  tiny 
loaves  cut  from  any  crystallised  fruit 
and  stuck  on  with  the  sugar  round 
each  little  cluster  of  violets  is  pretty, 
or  the  sugar  may  be  dredged  with 
green  sugar  before  the  violets  are 
stuck  on, 


Savoy  Trifle.— Required:  fifteen 
Savoy 'biscuits,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a 
small  lemon,  a glass  of  sherry,  some 
custard  and  cream,  as  below,  a little 
raspberry  jam  and  lemon  curd  ( see 
page  856).  Cost,  about  2s. 

Split  the  biscuits,  and  spread  half 
with  the  jam  and  the  rest  with  the 
lemon  curd,  then  put  them  together. 
Pile  them  in  a dish,  beginning  with 
five  and  ending  with  one.  Mix  the 
wine  with  the  lemon  juice  and  rind 
and  pour  it  over.  Use  a medium 
custard  and  pour  it  over,  so  as  to  coat 
the  biscuits.  Whip  a gill  of  thick 
cream,  and  colour  half  of  it  pink,  and 
put  spots  of  that  and  the  white  alter- 
nately, on  the  top,  and  round  the  base 
of  the  trifle.  This  is  a simple,  pretty, 
and  easily-made  sweet. 

Note. — For  a juvenile  party,  a 
plainer  dish  may  be  made  by  soaking 
the  biscuits  in  a little  fruit  syrup  of 
any  sort,  or  lemon  or  orange  juice 
well  sweetened  ; a plainer  custard  will 
do,  and  the  dish  may  be  strewn  with 
coloured  sugar,  or  some  little  heaps  of 
jam  or  jelly  may  be  dotted  about  it. 

St.  Honore  Trifle. — This  is  a 
very  pretty  and  easily-made  sweet. 
Required  : a slice  of  sponge  cake,  or  a 
richer  kind  if  liked,  the  size  of  a 
pudding  plate,  and  nearly  an  inch 
thick,  a couple  of  glasses  of  wine, 
sherry  or  Madeira,  the  rind  of  an 
orange,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  some 
meringue  mixture  andgarnishas  below. 
Cost,  from  Is.  6d,  to  2s.  according  to 
the  garnish. 

The  cake  forms  the  foundation. 
The  meringue  mixture  is  put  on  from  a 
plain  pipe,  in  small  heaps  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  to  form  the  border.  This  is 
then  to  be  baked  in  a moderate  oven 
to  a pale  brown,  and  when  done  the 
wine  is  poured  over  while  warm.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  it  goes  over  the 
cake  only,  as  should  the  meringues 
become  wet  they  would  lose  their 
crispness  and  be  spoilt.  The  cream 
should  be  whipped,  flavoured  with  the 
grated  rind,  and  sweetened  to  taste, 
and  put  in  the  centre  \yhep  the  cake  is 
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quite  cold.  Should  a richer  dish  he 
required,  take  a gill  of  good  custard 
and  put  it  on  the  cake  before  the 
cream.  Any  fresh  fruit  in  season  may 
be  used  as  garnish,  or  dried  fruit  that 
has  been  soaked  in  a little  wine.  A 
pretty  effect  is  produced  by  placing 
the  fruit  in  small  heaps  between  the 
heaps  of  meringue,  a little  space  being 
left  for  the  purpose  before  baking. 
Small  lumps  of  fruit  jelly  or  rich  jam 
may  be  used  in  place  of  fruit.  Some- 
times a layer  of  ratafias  soaked  in  boil- 
ing custard  is  placed  under  the  cream ; 
this  enriches  the  dish  and  is  generally 
liked. 

Note. — Put  the  cream  in  at  the 
instant  of  sending  to  table. 

Strawberry  Chartreuse.  — 

Required : fruit,  garnish,  jelly,  and  a 
cream  mixture  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  for  a pint  mould. 

Take  a charlotte  mould  and  line  it 
with  lemon  jelly,  or  green  jelly, 
flavoured  with  any  liqueur ; then  slice 
some  fine  strawberries,  and  put  them 
in  a pattern,  or  cover  the  jelly  entirely, 
or  as  preferred.  Any  dried  fruit  of 
another  colour -may  be  used  in  addition 
if  liked.  Set  the  garnish  with  more 
jelly.  Then  fill  the  centre  with  a 
cream  made  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — To  each  half-pint  of  double 
cream  allow  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
gelatine,  and  a gill  of  lemon  jelly,  and 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  straw- 
berries cut  up  and  sweetened  a little ; 
they  are  further  improved  by  soaking 
in  a little  maraschino  or  other  liqueur 
before  adding  them.  The  whole 
should  be  mixed  over  ice,  and  then  put 
in  the  mould  when  beginning  to  set. 
Set  in  an  ice  cave,  or  on  ice,  and  turn 
out  when  firm. 

Another  way. — Prepare  the  cream 
for  the  centre  without  any  fruit,  and 
arrange  it  round  the  mould,  then  put 
the  fruit  in  the  centre.  A little  cream 
should  be  reserved  for  covering  the 
fruit,  or  some  more  jelly  can  be  used. 

Strawberry  Snow  Cream.— 

Required  : four  penny  sponge  cakes, 
half  a pint  of  custard,  fruit,  cream, 


and  flavouring  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s. 

Tho  cakes  should  be  cut  in  thin 
slices  and  put  thinly  over  tho  bottom 
of  a good-sized  dish.  The  rind  of  a 
lemon  is  then  to  be  grated  over,  and  a 
little  of  the  juice  used  to  moisten 
them.  Pour  a glass  of  maraschino 
syrup  over  next,  then  put  a pound  of 
strawberries  that  have  been  made  into 
a compote  without  boiling  the  fruit. 
(See  recipes  in  Fkuits.)  Half  a pint 
of  cream  should  then  be  whipped  with 
the  white  of  an  egg;  an  ounce  of 
sugar  is  to  be  stirred  in  with  a table- 
spoonful of  maraschino  syrup,  and 
piled  up  over  the  fruit.  This  is  a very 
nice  dish.  When  fresh  fruit  is  not  to 
be  had,  use  bottled  fruit  after  draining 
from  the  syrup.  The  latter  can  be 
used  up  for  other  dishes. 

Syllabubs.  — These  are  served 
alone,  as  well  as  used  for  garnishing 
other  sweets.  There  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  manner  of  making 
them. 

No.  1. — Required : the  rind  of  a 
lemon  or  orange,  a pint  of  sherry  or 
other  sweet  wine,  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  sugar-. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  wine.  The  rind 
of  the  fruit  is  soaked  in  the  wine  for 
some  hours,  the  other  materials  are 
added,  and  the  process  is  the  same  as 
for  whipped  cream.  The  froth  should 
be  left  long  enough  to  get  firm.  A 
little  melted  currant  jelly  is  used  in 
place  of  some  of  the  wine  for  a cheaper 
dish,  while  brandy  is  added  for  the 
best  kinds.  In  cold  weather  these  are 
made  the  day  before  they  are  wanted. 

No.  2. — Required : two  ounces  of 
sugar,  spice,  wine,  milk,  and  other- 
ingredients  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 
Put  the  sugar  in  a bowl  with  tho 
grated  lemon  rind,  half  a grated  nut- 
meg, half  a pint  of  raisin  wine,  then 
pour  in  from  a teapot  or  jug  a pint 
or  a pint  and  a half  of  warm  milk. 
Set  by  to  get  cold.  Clotted  cream  is 
sometimes  used  as  garnish,  and 
pounded  cinnamon  or  other  spice 
sprinkled  over, 
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IVo.  3. — Devonshire  Syllabub. — In  tlie 
county,  where  milk  is  to  ho  had  pure 
and  direct  from  its  source,  syllabubs 
are  to  be  seen  on  every  table,  varied 
with  the  far-famed  Devonshire  junket. 
The  quantity  of  wine  intended  to  bo 
used  for  the  syllabub  is  first  put  into 
a large  china  bowl  with  sugar  to  taste. 
It  is  then  milked  on  till  the  bowl  is 
full,  and  afterwards,  when  cold,  it  is 
covered  with  clotted  cream.  A little 
grated  nutmeg,  or  pounded  cinnamon 
(or  both  may  be  used)  is  sprinkled 
over  the  top  when  served.  A pint  of 
port  and  one  of  sherry  will  make  a 
large  and  excellent  syllabub. 

Tipsy  Bread,  — This  is  an 
imitation  of  tipsy  cake,  and  answers 
for  a j uvenile  party  very  well.  Re- 
quired : some  thin  slices  of  nice  white 
bread  (free  from  crust),  jam,  almonds, 
and  custard.  Cost,  variable. 

The  bread  should  be  spread  with  the 
jam,  and  piled  up  ; it  is  very  easy  to 
imitate  a cake  by  cutting  the  round 
slices  smaller  as  they  reach  the  top,  or 
it  may  be  made  square  if  liked.  A little 
wine  of  any  plain  kind  may  be  used, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  bread;  it  may  be  moistened 
only.  The  almonds  are  to  be  used  as 
for  a cake,  but  less  plentifully.  The 
custard  may  be  quite  plain ; a corn- 
flour or  rice  custard  does  excellently. 
The  custard  in  the  dish  may  be 
sprinkled  with  coloured  sugar  to  add 
to  the  effect. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  pouring 
the  custard  over,  build  the  bread  up  in 
rings,  and  soak  as  before  : spread  the 
outside  with  jam,  stick  almonds  in  or 
not,  and  fill  the  centre  with  thick, 
plain  custard,  dredged  with  coloured 
sugar.  This  is  wholesome,  cheap, 
and  pretty. 

Tipsy  Cake.— Required  : a Savoy 
sponge  cake,  some  wine,  or  a mixture  of 
wine  and  brandy,  a custard,  and  some 
almonds.  Cost,  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s. 
for  a good-sized  cake,  varying  in  pro- 
portion to  the  richness  of  the  custard, 
and  the  kind  of  wine. 

The  cake  should  be  a few  days  old  ; 


one  of  a pound  and  a half  will  make 
a handsome  dish ; this  would  require 
nearly  a bottle  of  wine,  and  a pint 
and  a half  to  a quart  of  custard.  About 
half  a pound  of  almonds  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  cake  should  be  well  pierced 
at  the  bottom  with  a skewer,  and  put 
in  a deep  glass  dish  in  which  it  will 
bo  served,  and  soaked  with  the  wine, 
which  must  be  put  over  by  degrees 
from  a spoon.  A day  should  be 
allowed  for  the  soaking.  The  wine 
may  be  a medium  sherry  or  Madeira, 
or  raisin  or  cowslip  for  a plainer  dish. 
The  cake  should  be  soaked  from  the 
top,  and  as  long  as  any  portion 
remains  dry  the  liquor  should  be 
poured  over.  Any  surplus  moisture 
should  be  poured  out  of  the  dish. 
The  almonds  are  best  inserted  before 
the  cake  is  soaked.  They  should  bo 
blanched  and  cut  in  thin  strips,  and 
if  they  can  be  afforded,  Jordan 
almonds  should  bo  used.  Make  the 
holes  first  with  a skewer.  After  cut- 
ting, they  should  be  put  in  a cool  oven 
to  dry  a little,  but  not  to  take  colour. 
The  pattern  of  the  cake  should  be 
followed,  and  the  almonds  put  close 
together.  Recipes  for  the  custards 
are  on  page  925.  A plain  or  medium 
one  is  suitable  for  a cake  soaked  with 
a plain  wine,  but  for  one  with  good 
wine  a rich  one  is  best.  A glass  of 
brandy  poured  over  the  cake  just 
before  the  custard  goes  over  it  is  a 
great  improvement.  A very  usual 
flavouring  for  the  custard  is  almond, 
but  it  is  sometimes  left  plain. 

Another  way. — Take  a round  spongo 
cake  and  slice  it,  then  spread  the 
slices  with  nice  jam  ; build  the  cake 
up,  and  stick  with  almonds,  and  finish 
as  above.  Various  liqueurs  are  used 
in  these.  In  pouring  the  custard 
over  either  of  these  cakes,  a spoon 
should  be  used,  so  as  not  to  displace 
the  almonds,  and  plenty  of  custard 
should  be  put  in  the  dish.  (See 
Imperial  Tipsy  Cake,  and  Savoy 
Cakes.) 

Tipsy  Cake  & la  Lawson.— 

Required;  a sponge  cake,  syrup,  and 
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custard  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d., 
exclusive  of  garnish. 

The  cake  should  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  in  weight,  and  be 
baked  in  a round  tin,  and  not  more 
than  an  inch  and  a half  deep.  While 
hot,  cut  it  in  three  slices  with  a warm 
knifo,  and  soak  the  pieces  in  a syrup 
made  by  boiling  a gill  of  water  with 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  for  a 
few  minutes,  after  which  it  is  to  be 
coloured  pink,  and  flavoured  with 
raspberry  or  currant  syrup ; or  should 
no  syrup  be  at  hand,  with  essence  of 
either  kind  named,  or  with  raspberry 
vinegar.  Pour  a little  of  the  custard 
over  each  slice,  then  build  the  cake 
up  in  its  original  form,  and  pour  the 
rest  of  the  custard  over.  About  half 
a pint,  or  rather  more,  will  be  wanted ; 
No.  3 or  4 is  suitable.  A little  fresh 
or  dried  fruit  should  be  used  as 
garnish. 

Another  way. — After  building  the 
cake  up,  and  before  putting  the  custard 
on,  make  a meringue  with  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  and  two  ounces,  or  rather 
less,  of  sugar  and  pile  on  the  top,  then 
put  the  cake  in  the  oven  to  brown, 
and  serve  with  the  custard  round. 
(See  page  930  for  the  meringue.) 

Trifle  in  Surprise,  & la 
Martell. — Required  : a cake,  jam, 
wine,  biscuits,  custard,  cream,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  4s.  6d.,  but 
variable. 

Take  a round  Madeira  cake  of  a 
pound  and  half  in  weight,  and  scoop 
the  middle  out,  leaving  the  bottom 
and  sides  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  top  should  first  bo  cut 
straight  off.  Then  crumble  a third  of 
the  centre  cake,  and  soak  in  three 
gills  of  hot  custard,  flavoured  to  taste, 
and  when  cold  mix  in  a gill  of  whipped 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavoured.  The 
outer  wall  of  cake  is  to  be  moistened 
with  a little  sherry  or  Madeira.  Then 
spread  the  inner  part  of  it  with  any 
nice  stoneless  jam  or  fruit  puree. 
Soak  a few  ounces  of  ratafias  and 
broken  macaroons  in  wine,  and  fill 
the  cake,  using  the  biscuits  and  the 
d n* 


soaked  part  of  the  cake  in  alternate 
layers.  The  top  is  to  be  replaced,  and 
may  bo  coated  with  jam,  or  a little 
bright  jelly  of  any  sort,  or  with 
coloured  whipped  cream ; and  the 
base  of  the  cake  should  bo  similarly 
ornamented.  This  is  a very  nice  dish 
that  may  be  served  at  high  tea,  or  as 
a supper  sweet  for  any  occasion. 

Trifle,  or  Macaroon  Trifle. — 

Required : macaroons,  ratafias,  sponge 
cakes,  wine  and  brandy,  and  some, 
jam,  custard,  and  whipped  cream. 
Cost,  about  4s.  for  a medium-sized 
dish. 

This  is  a very  nice,  old-fashioned 
sweet,  which  is  much  liked  as  a rule. 
The  first  thing  is  to  take  a deep  glass 
dish  and  put  in  some  thin  slices  of 
sponge  cake,  and  spread  them  with  a 
good  layer  of  jam,  raspberry  being  a 
favourite.  The  cake  should  be  soaked 
with  a little  sherry.  Then  put  some 
of  the  cakes  named  above,  allowing 
about  two  to  four  ounces  of  ratafias 
to  half  a pound  of  macaroons,  but  the 
proportions  are  a matter  of  taste.  They 
should  be  soaked  in  wine  with  a little 
brandy ; the  ratafias  are  left  whole, 
but  the  macaroons  are  often  broken  in 
halves  or  quarters.  Then  cover  them 
with  a thick  layer  of  good  custard; 
if  should  be  quite  an  inch  thick. 
Sometimes  a little  more  jam  is  put 
Over  this,  but  as  a rule  it  will  be  better 
liked  with  the  one  layer.  The  dish 
looks  prettier  if  the  jam  be  put  in  the 
dish  first,  and  the  cake  on  the  top,  but 
this  causes  a little  waste  in  serving. 
Allow  a good  quantity  of  cream  for 
the  top;  it  should  be  sweetened  and 
flavoured  to  taste,  and  some  may  bo 
coloured  pink  and  used  for  dotting 
about  the  rest ; or  some  coloured  sugar 
may  be  strewn  over.  Either  of  tlm 
recipes  for  Whipped  Cheam  may  bo 
followed,  but  we  recommend  the  first 
as  the  richer.  Arrange  this  high  in 
the  centre,  and  keep  the  trifle  in  a 
cold  place  until  ready  to  serve. 

Note. — For  a richer  dish,  various 
kinds  of  glace  fruits  are  cut  up  and 
mixed  amongst  the  other  ingredieuts. 
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Some  may  be  used  on  the  cream  if 
liliod,  then  it  should  be  left  white. 
Or  a border  of  pink  cream,  decorated 
with  green  fruits,  with  a centre  of 
white  cream,  garnished  with  pink 
fruits  has  a nice  effect. 

Another  way. — The  dish  is  first  to 
be  spread  at  the  sides  as  well  as  the 
bottom  with  the  jam,  then  covered 
with  the  sliced  sponge  cake.  Proceed 
as  directed  above  for  the  completion 
of  the  dish.  This  has  a good  effect 
at  night  when  a dish  on  a stand  is  used. 
When  a very  large  dish  is  wanted, 
there  should  be  a second  layer  of 
biscuits,  &c.,  after  the  custard,  then 
more  custard,  and  finally  the  cream. 

Wllim  Wham.  — Required  : a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  a glass  of  sherry, 
the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  half  a pound 


of  red  currant  jelly,  sugar  to  taste 
(about  two  or  three  ounces),  a dozen 
Savoy  biscuits,  and  some  strips  of 
candied  peel,  mixed  (about  two 
ounces).  Cost,  about  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  lOd. 

The  cream  is  to  be  sweetened  and 
mixed  with  the  wine  and  grated  lemon 
rind,  then  whipped,  and  the  froth 
put  on  a sieve  to  drain;  the  biscuits 
are  to  be  cut  through  and  put  in  a 
dish  in  alternate  layers  with  the  froth 
and  some  jelly  in  little  heaps.  The 
froth  should  form  the  first  and  last 
layers.  The  cream  that  is  left  over 
from  the  whipping  should  be  sweetened . 
and  poured  round  the  biscuits,  &c., 
which  must  be  kept  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish;  garnish  with  the  candied 
peel.  This  is  an  old-fashioned  form 
of  sweet,  and  there  are  other  ways  of 
preparing  it. 


JELLIES,  CREAMS,  AND  BLANCMANGES. 

These  are  amongst  the  most  popular  of  the  dishes  that  come  under  the 
head  of  “ sweets.”  For  the  most  part  they  are  light  and  digestible,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  every  facility  for  the  concoction  of  most  artistic  and 
inviting  dishes,  the  brilliancy  and  rich  colouring  of  which  tend  in  no  small 
degree  to  set  off  a table  to  advantage,  and  on  this  score  alone  jellies  are 
not  likely  to  be  easily  dislodged  from  their  place  in  public  favour. 

JELLIES. 

Jellies  vary  greatly  in  richness  and  the  modes  of  preparation,  but  the 
old-fashioned  jelly,  from  calves’  feet  stock,  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
given  place  to  those  made  from  gelatine  or  isinglass,  except  in  the  making 
of  invalid  dishes. 

Gelatine  is  of  several  kinds.  The  most  largely  used  is  the  packet 
gelatine,  of  a yellowish  colour  and  of  opaque  appearance,  which  is  sold  at 
fourpence  per  ounce  on  an  average.  As  a rule,  an  ounce  of  this  will  pro- 
duce from  a pint  and  a half  to  a quart  of  jelly,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  gelatine,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  depth  of  the  mould  used. 
Some  makers  over-rate  the  strength  of  their  goods,  and  the  best  thing  is 
to  test  the  gelatine,  making  due  allowance  so  far  as  the  weather  and  the 
mould  are  concerned,  and  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  to  the  one  brand, 
should  it  prove  satisfactory.  The  best  makes  of  English  gelatine,  such 
as  Cox’s  Sparkling  Gelatine,  bear  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  have  been 
long  in  the  market. 

Opaque  c/elatine,  or  “ soup-strcngthener,”  to  which  reference  is  made 
on  page  27,  is  a cheaper  form  of  gelatine,  and  is  sold  by  the  pound.  It  is 
nut  of  much  use  in  the  making  of  table  jellies,  but  it  answers  very  well  for 
cheap  forms  of  creams,  dealt  with  a little  later  on. 
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Sheet  gelatine  is  not  so  strong  as  the  opaque,  hut  it  varies  a good 
deal.  Of  some  brands  two  ounces  or  more  to  the  quart  must  be  used, 
aud  as  before,  it  should  be  tested  for  strength.  _ This  is  very  pale 
sometimes,  but  for  those  who  prefer  it  there  is  a pink  gelatine,  which 
obviates  the  necessity  of  colouring  the  jelly.  When  various  colours 
are  to  be  imparted  the  palest  should  bo  chosen,  as  such  a jelly  will 
ta'ie  the  colours  better.  A point  that  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
in  regulating  the  amount  of  gelatine  to  use  is  the  garnish  of  the  mould. 
Supposing  this  to  consist  of  fresh  fruits,  the  jelly  must  be  stiff er  than  if 
no  garnish  be  used ; in  other  words,  consider  whether  the  jelly  has  to 
bear  any  weight. 

Isinglass  is  more  expensive  than  gelatine,  but  is  preferred  by  many. 
It  dissolves  readily,  and  is  delicate  in  flavour.  Speaking  generally,  we 
think  that  the  directions  for  use  given  on  the  packets  are  reliable  as  to  the 
quantity  of  liquid  to  be  added,  and  any  deviation,  such  as  the  substitution 
of  wine  for  water,  or  lemon  juice,  &c.,  should  be  evenly  balanced.  Then 
the  sugar.  Always,  in  adding  more  than  the  average  quantity,  deduct 
from  the  liquids.  This  applies  to  jellies  from  gelatine  equally,  and  is  a 
point  often  overlooked,  so  many  forget  that  sugar  becomes  liquid. 

Cleanliness  is  of  paramount  importance.  A greasy  spoon,  a half- 
washed  mould,  or  any  traces  of  dust,  will  affect  both  flavour  and  brilliancy. 
Very  fair  jellies  may  be  made  for  family  use  without  the  trouble  of  clear- 
ing, but  when  real  brightness  is  desired  this  process  is  necessary,  and  is 
known  as 

Clarification.— This  consists  in  removing  all  insoluble  matter  that 
rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  scum.  The  usual  materials  for  causing 
the  scum  to  rise  are  the  whites  and  shells  of  eggs.  On  an  average  two  eggs 
are  wanted  for  a quart  of  jelly,  but  with  thoroughly  refined  gelatine,  such 
as  that  mentioned  alr>ve,  one  egg  will  be  found  quite  sufficient.  Stiff 
jellies  are  m me  difficult  to  clear  than  those  only  just  firm  enough,  and  a 
very  firm  jelly  is  not  nearly  so  nico.  Supposing  a quart  of  jelly  made 
from  a mixture  of  sugar,  lemon  rind  and  juice,  and  gelatine — the  precise 
proportions  are  detailed  hereafter — proceed  as  follows  : — 

Take  a very  clean  stewpau  of  copper  or  steel,  and  see  that  it  is 
well  tinned,  or  use  a very  delicate  enamelled  one  (an  iron  one  will 
not  do),  then  put  in  the  gelatine  that  has  been  soaked  in  some  of  the 
water  until  quite  soft ; add  more  water  to  make  up  the  quantity,  the  thin 
rinds  of  the  lemons,  and  the  strained  juice  and  the  sugar.  The  water  may 
be  cold,  or,  to  save  time,  the  sugar  may  be  melted  in  a little  boiling  water, 
but  that  for  the  soaking  of  the  gelatine  must  be  cold.  The  whites  of  two 
eggs  should  then  be  added,  and  the  shells, .after  they  have  been  washed  and 
crushed  up  in  the  hand.  The  separate  whisking  of  the  whites  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  cold  water  is  advised  by  some  cooks.  Then  place  the  pan  over 
a clear,  steady  fire,  and  with  a whisk  of  wicker  or  wire,  as  shown  on 
page  600,  whisk  the  whole  until  there  is  a good  froth  on,  and  the  jelly  is 
just  on  the  point  of  boiling.  Then  stop  the  whisking,  and  either  strain  at 
once  or  let  it  stand  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  The  first  plan  is  very 
general,  aud  for  ourselves  we  prefer  it,  as  the  liquid,  being  hot,  passes 
more  readily  through  the  bag  or  other  straining  medium.  Those  who 
allow  the  jelly  to  stand  argue  that  it  is  all  the  time  increasing  in  clearness. 
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Jelly  bags  are  of  felt,  or  of 
home.  “Double  mill,”  or 


It  is  a simple  matter  to  try  both  ways.  There  is  this  to  be  said  with  cer- 
taiuty,  that  the  slower  the  process  of  bringing-  the  jelly  from  the  cold  to 
the  nearly  boiling  stage  the  clearer  it  will  be.  It  must  never  be  stirred 
after  boiling-point  is  reached.  It  is  also  very  important  that  the  crust  on 
the  top  remain  intact.  The  absurdity  of  any  instructions  to  “ remove  the 
scum”  is  apparent,  when  we  remember  that  the  scum  acts  as  the  filter,  and 
therefore  aids  the  clearing.  When  sheet  gelatine  is  used  the  water  may 
be  hot,  though  cold  is  preferable.  When  wine  is  added  it  is  well,  unless 
one  can  be  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  cloud  the  jelly,  to  pass  it  through 
the  strainer  with  the  rest,  although  there  is  a certain  amount  of  loss  of 
flavour  by  the  treatment.  With  brandy  this  is  not  necessary.  The  amount 
to  be  added  should  be  deducted  from  the  water  and  put  in  after  straining. 
We  must  mention  another  method  that  finds  favour  with  some  cooks,  viz., 
to  whisk  the  jelly  until  it  boils  up  well,  then  to  let  it  boil  for  a couple  of 
minutes,  then  stand  for  a few  minutes  before  clearing.  This  brings  us  to 
the  straining-bag,  or  cloth. 

stout  flannel,  and  may  be  bought  or  made 
ironing-blanket  flannel,  is  generally  used. 
The  seam  should  be  double-sewn,  to  guard 
against  unequal  filtration.  The  shape  is 
shown  in  Fig.  142.  A stand  is  very  useful, 
but  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  bag  being 
tied  to  two  chairs,  or  one  turned  upside 
down,  by  attaching  tapes  of  the  required 
length  to  the  loops.  The  best  felt  bags 
are  seamless.  Some  use  a clean  linen  cloth, 
or  a diaper  or  damask  napkin,  or  a square 
of  tammy  or  ordinary  flannel.  Either  of 
these  will  answer  perfectly,  supposing  the 
jelly  to  be  clear  when  poured  through, 
and  if  it  is  not  properly  cleared  in  the  pan 
the  bag  is  of  no  avail.  Whatever  is 
used  must  be  free  from  soap  and 
quite  clean,  and  moistened  by  pouring 
hot  water  through  before  the  jelly; 
squeeze  out  any  water.  Keep  near  the 
fire,  and  if  not  clear  after  the  first  strain- 
ing pour  through  again  until  it  >s- 
Should  the  first  spoonful  or  two  look 
watery,  put  it  away.  Pour  all  the  jelly  through  together,  and  let  it  run 

naturally ; never  use  pressure.  , 

To  wash  a jelly  bag,  empty  it  as  soon  as  used  and  put  it  in  hot  water, 
as  nearly  boiling  as  possible,  then  stir  with  a stick  or  spoon ; renew  tlio 
water  a time  or  two,  then  add  cold  water,  so  that  the  bag  may  be  "'rung 
out  by  band;  rinse  a time  or  two  in  clear  water  and  pull  into  slmpe, 
dry  in  the  open,  and  fold  up  when  dry  in  a sheet  of  paper.  It  put  away 
damp  or  dirty  the  next  jelly  will  suffer.  Should  a cloth  be  used  app 
the  same  treatment.  Some  of  the  clearest  jellies  we  have  ever  seen 
have  been  strained  through  a fine  damask  napkin.  . , , 

Bottled  Jellies—  These  are  to  be  had  of  many  flavours  and  very  orifeu. 


Fig.  142— Jelly  Bag  and  Stand. 
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in  appearance.  Sometimes  wine  is  required  to  be  added,  but  if  much  extra 
liquid  be  put  in  there  is  fear  that  the  jelly  may  not  set.  The  safest  plan 
is  to  use  a shallow  mould,  and  a good  deal  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of  ice. 
Should  at  any  time  a jelly  be  found  too  soft  to  turn  out,  it  can  either  be 
cut  up  and  put  in  glasses  for  the  table,  or  whipped  and  served  in  the  same 
form,  ora  glass  dish.  In  moulding  these  jellies  set  the  bottle  in  hot  water 
after  drawing  the  cork,  and  let  the  jelly  be  on  the  point  of  setting  before 
putting  in  the  mould.  They  are  particularly  handy  when  a small  quantity 
is  required  for  lining  a mould,  and  time  does  not  allow  for  its  home 
manufacture. 

Packet  Jellies. — There  is  a good  deal  of  difference  in  these,  for  while 
some  are  but  little  inferior  to  bottled  jellies  in  flavour  and  brilliancy, 
others  are  rather  thick  and  of  poor  flavour.  But,  cost  considered,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  excellent,  and  decidedly  useful.  A nice  way  of  serving 
is  to  mould  with  fresh  fruit  in  layers.  The  water  can  be  reduced  a little 
in  hot  weather,  or  wine  may  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  water  at  any 


Fig.  143.  Fia.  144.  Fig.  145. 

Prince’s  Feathers  Mould.  Pine  Apple  Mould.  Fancy  Mould. 


time.  Average  co3t,  4d.  per  pint  packet.  By  using  a packet  of  jelly, 
and  one  of  blancmange  powder  of  a contrasting  colour,  and  moulding  the 
two  in  layers,  a very  pretty  dish  can  be  had  at  trifling  cost.  It  is  safest  if 
only  such  as  bear  the  makers’  names  be  employed. 

Moulding  Jellies. — The  mould  should  be  very  clean,  first  washed  in 
warm,  then  in  cold  water,  then  put  in  cold  water  and  drained,  and  the  jelly 
poured  in  when  on  the  point  of  setting.  Cool,  and  only  just  liquid  when 
put  in,  is  the  condition  most  favourable  for  turning  out.  It  is  a further 
advantage  to  cool  the  mould  in  ice  first,  but  this  is  not  a necessity.  The 
mould  is  to  be  placed  on  ice  on  a cold  place  until  the  jelly  is  firm.  Where 
layers  of  jelly  are  being  put  into  the  same  mould  ice  is  necessary,  or  the 
process  takes  many  hours.  A basin  of  ico  mixed  with  a little  salt  is 
required,  and  the  mould  should  be  bedded  in,  care  being  taken  that  the 
ice  does  not  reach  the  top  of  the  mould,  or,  as  it  melts,  it  will  run  in  and 
spoil  the  jelly.  When  the  time  conies  for  turning  out  the  jelly  the  edge 
may  be  “ eased  ” by  means  of  the  fingers,  but  no  knife  used,  or  it  will 
probably  look  ragged.  Then  put  it  for  a second  into  hot  water — warm  is  no 
good  and,  placing  the  dish  on  the  top,  turn  the  mould  over  with  a sharp 
jerk,  and  it  will  probably  slip  out.  If  not,  hold  the  mould  a little  above 
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the  dish,  and  tap  from  side  to  side  and  on  the  top.  Should  this  fail,  renew 
the  water  treatment.  The  immersion  in  the  water  must  he  of  a second’s 
duration  only,  or  (particularly  in  the  case  of  a mould  with  projecting 
points)  the  jelly  would  run.  What  is  wanted  is  just  enough  heat  to  make 
the  jeily  leave  the  mould.  Take  a clean  cloth  and  wipe  any  spots  of  jelly 
that  may  run  into  the  dish.  Some  cooks,  after  the  hot  water  treatment, 
have  a little  cold  water,  iced  if  possible,  at  hand,  to  pour  over  the  jelly  on 
the  dish,  should  it  show  any  tendency  to  run.  The  cold  water  is  then 
drained  off,  and  the  dish  dried. 

The  moulds  shown  in  Figs.  143,  144,  145  are  very  good  patterns,  and 
all  suitable  for  fancy  jellies  or  creams. 

Lining  Jelly  Moulds. — This  operation  requires  a little  care,  then  it  is 
easy.  To  line  a mould  thinly  with  jelly  so  that  every  part  is  coated,  take 
the  mould  in  the  hand  and  put  in  the  jelly  a little  at  a time,  turning  the 
mould  round  and  round  in  a basin  of  ice,  broken  up  and  mixed  with  a little 
salt.  Line  the  top  first,  and  work  down  to  the  edge.  The  jelly  should  be 
just  liquid,  then  it  will  set  very  quickly.  It  is  well  to  have  at  hand  two 
basins,  one  with  hot  and  the  other  with  cold  water,  the  jelly  in  a small 
saucepan  ; then,  should  it  cool  too  soon,  place  it  for  a moment  in  the  hot 
water,  while  if  found  too  liquid,  set  it  in  the  cold.  This  saves  running 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  stove  or  the  sink,  as  the  case  maybe. 
When  fruit  or  other  garnish  is  put  in  the  mould  a little  more  jelly  must 
be  used,  to  set  it  before  the  filling  is  added.  These  directions  apply  to 
cold  puddings  as  well  as  sweets  of  all  sorts  that  are  thus  served.  A basin- 
shaped  mould  is  the  most  easily  lined  of  all,  and  if  garnished  at  the  base 
and  on  the  top  after  turning  out,  as  detailed  in  some  of  the  recipes,  the 
result  is  good.  For  hints  on  the  linings  of  moulds  with  jelly  for  savoury 
dishes  see  Garnishes. 

Another  way. — This  is  easier,  but  the  lining  of  jelly  being  thicker,  the 
effect  is  not  so  good.  Take,  say,  two  plain  moulds  of  the  desired  shape, 
and  coat  the  bottom  of  the  larger  one  with  jelly,  then,  when  it  is  set,  put 
the  other  mould  in,  and  fill  up  the  vacant  space  between  with  jelly.  When 
firm  pom'  a little  hot  water  in  the  inner  mould,  then  take  it  out  carefully. 
Supposing  the  difference  in  diameter  between  the  two  moulds  to  be  an 
inch,  there  will  be  a lining  half  an  inch  thick.  The  mould  is  then  to  he 
filled  with  the  cream,  or  pudding  mixture,  or  whatever  else  may  be  in- 
tended to  show  through  the  jelly,  and  for  comparatively  plain  dishes  the 
mode  answers  very  well. 

CREAMS. 

These  are  of  various  kinds,  some  very  simple  and  others  elaborate.  The 
foundation  of  most  sorts  of  moulded  cream  consists  of  milk  or  cream,  or  a 
mixture,  gelatine  or  isinglass,  sugar  and  flavouring,  with  sometimes  the 
addition  of  fruit  puree  or  syrup,  jam,  &c.  Whatever  the  kind  of  cream, 
whenever  gelatine  is  used  as  a base  certain  rules  must  be  remembered, 
and  an  important  one  is  not  to  boil  the  gelatine  in  the  milk.  Dissolve  it 
only,  at  a temperature  just  below  boiling  point.  If  ordinary  packet  gela- 
tine  bo  used  this  is  easily  done  by  soaking  it  in  some  of  the  cold  milk  unti 
it  is  soft  and  thoroughly  swollen,  then  add  it  to  the  rest  of  the  mil ', 
and  stir  till  it  is  quite  melted,  the  milk  in  the  saucepan  having  been  first 
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brought  to  the  boil,  or  perhaps  simmered  with  the  flavouring  medium  for 
some  little  time.  In  the  ease  of  sheet  gelatine  or  isinglass  the  soaking  is 
a small  matter,  and  can  often  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  Another 
method  adopted  by  some  cooks,  and  a good  one,  is  to  soak  the  gelatine  as 
described,  in  cold  milk,  and  to  set  the  cup  or  basin  containing  it  into  a 
saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire,  and  stir  until  dissolved,  then  to  add  it  to 
the  other  materials.  It  may  be  asked,  why  not  boil  the  gelatine  ? Simply 
because  some  kinds  cause  the  milk  to  curdle ; others  do  not,  but  it  is  well 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  the  extra  trouble  involved  is  very  trifling.  The 
cream  used  is  sometimes  boiled  with  the  milk,  but  it  is  a better  plan  to 
whip  it  if  thick  and  good,  and  add  it  when  the  milk  mixture  has  cooled  a 
little;  this  adds  to  the  quantity,  and  the  cream  tastes  richer.  But  the 
term  “ cream  ” is  often  a misapplied  one,  and  many  dishes  that  are  entirely 
innocent  of  cream  come  to  table  under  that  name. 

We  will  run  through  a few  of  the  usual  additions,  and  detail  the  right 
method,  as  it  will  save  repetition  in  the  recipes.  Supposing  jam : the 
milk  mixture  should  cool  a little,  and  the  jam  be  heated,  if  necessary,  and 
rubbed  through  a sieve,  then  added  by  degrees,  the  whole  being  beaten 
well;  the  whipped  cream  goes  in  after.  If  fruit  jelly  is  used — and  most 
li  delicious  creams  are  made  from  it — no  sieving  is  required.  Then  there 
are  fruit  syrups  : these  should  1)9  added  with  caution,  lest  curdling  result, 
and  only  the  best  brands  used.  When  any  of  these  additions  are  made 
the  sugar  must  be  sparingly  used;  little  or  none  will  be  wanted.  When  a 
cream  is  flavoured  with  anything  of  a volatile  nature,  that  should  be  added 
as  short  a time  as  possible  before  pouring  into  the  mould.  The  prepara- 
tion and  garnishing  of  the  mould  is  the  same  as  for  jellies  generally,  but 
some  prefer  to  coat  the  inside  of  the  mould  with  a little  pure  salad  oil,  as 
it  gives  the  cream  a shiny  look  when  turned  out : when  this  is  done  the 
mould  is  not  to  be  first  wetted.  The  remarks  on  the  Fancy  or  Mixed 
Jellies  apply  equally  to  fancy  creams;  see  also  the  general  directions  for 
Sweets  (page  917).  For  Whipped  Cream,  see  page  954. 

Colouring  for  creams  may  be  either  liquid,  as  for  jellies,  or  paste 
colouring ; of  the  latter  a greater  variety  may  lie  had,  including  coffee- 
brown,  cherry-red,  and  damson-blue. 

When  fresh  fruit  is  in  season  very  delicious  creams  may  be  made,  and 
the  method  depends  somewhat  upon  the  kind  and  ripeness  of  the  fruit. 
Details  are  given  under  the  various  headings,  but  it  should  bo  regarded  as 
a general  principle  that  the  flavour  is  nicer  when  the  fruit  can  be  employed 
without  cooking,  whether  in  the  form  of  a puree  or  the  juice  only 
be  used. 


Almond  Blancmange, 

French. — Required  : four  ounces  of 
sugar,  ten  ounces  of  sweet  and  half  an 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  isinglass,  and  water  to 
make  up  a quart.  Cost,  about  Is.  Gd. 

Blanch  and  pound  the  almonds  to 
paste,  the  sugar  being  added  a little  at 


a time.  Add  the  boiling  water,  then 
cover,  and  leave  the  mixture  for  some 
hours.  Wring  through  a tammy,  and 
add  the  melted  isinglass;  then  mould 
the  mixture,  using  a plain  or  garnished 
mould,  as  preferred.  This  is  semi- 
opaque  and  very  delicious  in  flavour, 
but  too  costly  for  general  use.  It  may 
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be  cheapened  considerably  by  using 
gelatine — the  best  sheet  for  choice. 

Apricot  Solid.  — Required : a 
pound  of  apricots,  half  as  much 
sugar,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  gelatine, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 
without  cream. 

Cook  the  fruit  with  the  sugar  and 
lemon  juice  to  a thick  marmalade,  and 
add  some  of  the  kernels,  blanched  and 
chopped.  Beat  in  (after  sieving  the 
fruit)  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  melted 
in  a gill  of  water.  Add  a glass  of 
noyeau  and  mould ; set  on  ice  until 
firm,  then  turn  out,  and  pour  cream  or 
custard  over.  The  mould  should  be 
shallow,  ormore  gelatine  will  be  wanted. 

Arrowroot  Cream.— Required : 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  arrowroot,  a 
pint  of  milk,  an  ounce  or  more  of  sugar, 
half  a pint  of  cream,  and  flavouring. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

A bay  leaf  or  stick  cinnamon  is  often 
used  to  flavour  this.  Either  should  he 
boiled  with  the  milk,  then  strain  it 
over  the  arrowroot,  first  mixed  with 
cold  milk  taken  from  the  pint.  Add 
the  cream  and  stir  to  the  boil ; sweeten 
to  taste,  then  turn  out  to  cool;  stir 
often,  and  serve  in  a glass  dish  or 
custard  cups.  Those  with  whom  eggs 
disagree  will  find  this  a pleasant  sub- 
stitute for  custard  with  fruit,  &c.  By 
altering  the  proportions  of  milk  and 
cream,  the  dish  can  be  made  richer  ex- 
plainer, as  required.  For  a moulded 
cream,  use  two  and  a half  ounces  of 
arrowroot,  or  rather  more  in  warm 
weather. 

Aspic  Jelly.— (-See  Garnishes.) 

Bavarois.— This  is  another  name 
for  a sweet  that  might  be  called 
“ moulded  custard.”  Various  flavour- 
ings are  used.  The  following  are 
familiar  examples : — 

Xo.  1. — Make  a pint  and  a half  of 
rich  custard,  flavour  with  vanilla  and 
brandy,  add  gelatine  to  set  it,  and  pour 
into  a mould  garnished  with  various 
coloured  dried  fruits.  Ginger  brandy 
could  be  used  to  flavour,  and  the  mould 


garnished  with  ginger  and  a little 
angelica. 

No.  2. — Make  a custard,  but  reduce 
the  milk,  adding  some  good  fruit  syrup, 
when  cool,  in  proportion  to  the  milk 
omitted.  Colour  if  liked.  This  takes 
its  name  from  the  syrup  used. 

Blancmange.  — Properly  speak- 
ing, this  title  should  only  be  applied  to 
white  dishes ; if  coloured  yellow,  they 
become  jaunc-mange,  and  if  pink,  roue- 
mange  ; but  it  is  but  seldom  that  these  dis- 
tinctions are  made.  The  old-fashioned 
dishes  of  this  kind  were  usually  fla- 
voured with  almond  milk,  prepared  by 
pounding  and  expressing  the  milk 
from  the  almonds,  or  by  simmei-ing 
ground  almonds  in  milk,  and  passing 
through  a tammy.  These  modes  of 
flavoming  are  sometimes  resoi-ted  to 
now- ; but,  for  the  most  part,  flavouring 
essences  ax-e  used.  Blancmanges  may 
be  made  in  alixxost  endless  variety. 
Cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  other  spices 
are  used,  as  well  as  rose  or  orange 
flower  water,  vanilla  and  other  essences, 
bay  leaves,  braxxdy,  wine,  &c.,  and  the 
rinds  of  oranges  and  iemons.  The 
recipes  given  can  be  varied  to  any 
extent  by  altering  the  flavourings. 

No.  1. — Required:  an  ounce  of 

isinglass,  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  two  ounces  of  sweet  and 
a couple  of  bitter  almonds,  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy,  and  two  ounces 
of  sugar,  or  rather  more.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d. 

The  almonds  should  be  simmered  in 
the  milk,  the  gelatine  added,  and  the 
cream  just  before  taking  from  the  fire; 
the  brandy  is  optional,  and,  in  place  of 
almonds,  essence  may  be  used.  Strain 
carefully  into  a clean  jug,  let  it  cool 
before  moulding,  and  pour  it  in  the 
mould  free  from  any  sediment.  This 
may  be  varied  by  adding  a glass  of 
noyeau  to  the  brandy,  and  using  a little 
less  milk.  Should  gelatine  be  used, 
regulate  the  quantity  by  the  kind. 

Ao.  2.— Required : a pint  of  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  half  a pint  of  cream,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  essence,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  a bit  of  lemon 
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peel,  and  an  ounce  of  gelatine.  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d. 

The  gelatine  should  be  melted  in  the 
cocoa-nut  milk,  and  the  sugar  and  cream 
added,  then  brought  again  to  the  boil, 
and  the  essence  stirred  in  when  just 
on  the  point  of  setting.  Prepare  the 
moulds  as  for  creams  (page  942).  This 
is  very  nice.  It  may  be  moulded  in 
layers  with  a rose-coloured  cream,  or 
plainly.  Orange  flower  water  or  rose 
water  can  be  used  to  flavour  in  place  of 
vanilla.  For  the  milk,  sec  page  923. 

JYo.  3. — Required : three  ounces  of 
fine  rice  flour,  a pint  and  a half  of  milk, 
a gill  of  cream,  sugar  and  flavouring 
to  taste,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sheet 
gelatine.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  flour  should  be  mixed  with  cold 
milk  to  a paste,  and  the  rest  boiled  with 
the  sugar,  and  the  whole  simmered,  with 
frequent  stirring,  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; the  cream  may  he  boiled  with  the 
rest  or  added  off  the  fire  ; if  the  latter, 
beat  itin,  but  the  cream  for  blancmanges 
is  not  often  whipped.  Flavour  and 
mould.  The  gelatine  gives  smoothness ; 
in  cold  weather,  rather  less  will  do. 
For  a plainer  dish,  use  another  ounce 
of  flour  and  omit  the  gelatine.  Corn- 
flour can  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
For  a plainer  one,  see  the  directions  on 
the  packets.  (See  Almond  Blancmange, 
French.) 

Blancmange  Powders. 

— These  are  to  bo  had  of  various 
flavours  and  colours,  and  are  very 
handy  for  the  quick  preparation  of  a 
sweet,  especially  for  hot  weather.  The 
powders  of  a few  years  ago  were  very 
inferior  for  the  most  part  to  those  now 
offered.  Directions  for  use  always 
accompany  the  powders  ; but  wTe  may 
remark  that,  even  where  directed  to 
blend  the  powder  with  boiling  milk, 
we  have  generally  found  it  a great 
improvement  to  give  the  whole  a final 
stir  over  the  fire,  as  it  seems  to  give 
smoothness  and  a little  more  body,  so 
that  the  mixture  sets  and  turns  out 
mere  successfully.  Should  time  be 
short,  the  quantity  of  liquid  should  be 
reduced  a little ; a richer  dish  can  be 


had  by  using  a little  cream  in  place  of 
some  of  the  milk.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  custard  powder.  We  give 
recipes  for  the  preparation  of  both ; but 
we  know  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  them. 

For  blancmange  powrder,  a pound 
of  sago  meal  may  be  flavoured  with  a 
little  ground  mace  or  other  spice,  and 
a few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  Other 
flavourings  may  be  used,  and  rice  and 
corn-flour  enter  into  the  composition 
of  many.  Essences  and  colourings  are, 
of  course,  used  to  give  variety — the 
above  being  a plain  or  “ foundation  ” 
powder. 

Ccstard  Powder  is  sometimes  made 
from  sago  meal,  with  some  other  pre- 
parations— as  corn  or  rice  flour — and 
flavoured  with  ground  bitter  almonds, 
mace,  and  cassia,  with  enough  turmeric 
to  colour.  Most  chemists  will  supply 
these  in  bulk  if  requested.  They  should 
be  stored  in  a dry  place. 

Calf’s  Foot  jelly.— (See  Invalid 
Cookery.) 

Calf’s  Foot  Stock  for  Jellies. 

— This  is  a very  easy  recipe.  The 
stock  can  be  used  for  the  foundation  of 
all  sorts  of  sweet  jellies,  in  place  of 
isinglass  or  gelatine.  It  will  be  stiff, 
and  can  be  diluted  with  wine,  &c.,  to 
the  right  consistence;  or  for  a plain 
jelly,  where  not  much  of  this  sort  of 
liquid  is  used,  water  or  lemon  juice 
must  be  employed.  Reference  to  the 
other  recipes  will  suggest  the  methods 
of  using.  For  a simple  dish,  the  stock 
may  be  diluted  with  any  fruit  juice. 
It  is  to  be  clarified  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Required  : a quart  of  water  to 
each  foot.  The  feet  are  to  be  properly 
dressed  and  cleaned,  and  put  on  in  the 
cold  water,  and  boiled  very  gently 
until  reduced  to  half.  Then  strain 
and  set  by  until  stiff.  Take  the  grease 
from  the  top  by  pouring  a little  boiling 
water  over,  and  remove  any  that  may 
remain  with  a cloth  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  or  use  pieces  of  blotting  paper. 
The  slock  must  be  taken  free  of 
sediment  for  the  jelly.  Allow  from 
five  to  six  hours  for  the  feet  to  simmer. 

Note. — Should,  by  any  accident,  the 
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stock  be  found  too  weak  in  consequence 
of  too  much  liquid  having  been  added, 
a little  gelatine  must  he  put  in  at  the 
time  of  making  the  jelly.  Test  the 
strength  by  pouring  a little  in  a saucer 
and  setting  on  ico. 

Chestnut  Cream  a la  Craven. 

— .Required:  four  ounces  of  French 
chestnut  flour,  milk,  sugar,  fruit,  and 
flavouring  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  8d.  to  2s. 

Mix  the  flour  to  a smooth  paste  with 
a gill  of  cold  milk  ; put  this  by  degrees 
to  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  mix 
well ; then  cook  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Take  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  a tablespoonful  of  brandy, 
the  same  of  maraschino,  and  a gill  of 
thick  cream  well  sweetened.  When 
cool,  colour  half  the  preparation  and 
put  it  in  a deep  dish  in  alternate  layers ; 
the  top  should  be  white,  and  this  is  to 
be  decorated  with  a few  ounces  of  pre- 
served fruits  of  bright  colours  that 
have  been  soaked  in  a mixture  of 
brandy  and  vanilla  until  soft  and  well 
flavoured.  The  liquor  that  runs  from 
them  should  be  used  with  a little  more, 
sufficient  to  soak  some  ratafias  or 
macaroons,  and  these  should  be  put 
round  the  base  of  the  cream ; the 
bottom  layer  is  best  of  the  pink.  This 
is  a very  nice  sweet  at  a moderate  cost. 
The  arrangement  may  be  varied  by 
piling  the  cream  up  pyramid  fashion 
in  the  two  colours,  then  using  the 
fruit  and  biscuits  in  alternate  heaps  for 
the  garnishing  of  the  base,  reserving 
a little  of  the  fruit  for  the  top. 

Chartreuse  Jelly.— Use  lemon 
jelly  for  the  foundation,  and  flavour 
with  green  or  yellow  chartreuse. 

Citric  Acid  Jelly.—  Required  : 
an  ounce  of  citric  acid,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  lump  sugar,  a pint  and 
a half  of  water,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
orange  or  cowslip  wine,  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  lemon,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  gelatine.  Cost,  about  Is. 

This  requires  no  clearing.  Soak 
the  gelatine  in  half  the  water,  cold,  for 
a couple  of  hours,  then  add  the  acid 


and  the  rest  of  the  water,  boiling,  with 
the  sugar  and  essence.  Stir  very 
thoroughly  before  moulding.  The 
effect  of  the  acid  is  to  make  the  jelly 
clear,  and  the  proportion  used  should 
be  according  to  clearness  desired  and 
taste.  This  is  useful  when  lemons  are 
not  to  be  had,  or  a jelly  is  wanted  in 
a hurry.  It  should  not  be  given  to 
invalids  or  others  to  whom  acids  are 
forbidden. 

Note. — Those  who  have  not  tried 
jellies  of  this  sort  before  should  use 
less  than  the  quantity  of  acid  given, 
then  taste  it. 

Clotted  Cream.— (See  p.  928.) 

Coffee  Creams  in  Cups.  — 

Required  : half  a pint  of  strong  clear 
coffee,  half  a pint  of  whipped  cream, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  an  ounce  of  lump 
sugar  and  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla ; in 
these  proportions  any  quantity  can  be 
made.  It  should  be  served  in  china 
cups.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  coffee  should  be  very  carefully 
strained  and  left  to  get  cold,  then 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  egg  and 
thickened  over  the  fire,  custard  fashion. 
When  cold,  add  the  cream  a little  at  a 
time,  and  put  over  ice  for  a short  time 
before  serving.  The  flavouring  and 
sugar  should  be  put  in  with  the  cream. 
This  is  sometimes  made  in  large  quan- 
tities and  kept  in  a freezer  and  served 
out  like  ices  ; or  the  cups  may  be  filled 
and  set  in  ice  till  wanted.  Serve 
biscuits  or  wafers  with  it. 

Coffee  Cream,  Moulded, 
Good, — Required  : half  a pint  of 
thick  cream,  the  same  of  milk,  a gill  of 
strong  clear  coffee,  vanilla  essence  to 
taste,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  sheet 
gelatine,  or  more  if  required  in  warm 
weather.  Cost,  about  Is.  fid. 

Thicken  the  eggs  and  milk  over  the 
fire  like  a custard,  then  put  the  gela- 
tine in  the  coffee,  and  when  dissolved 
and  a little  cool,  mix  the  two  prepara- 
tions together  after  straining : add  the 
cream  after  beating  it,  and  blend  the 
whole  very  thoroughly  or  the  cream 
will  separate.  Mould  and  turn  out 
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■when  cold.  The  top  of  the  mould  may 
be  garnished  with  vanilla  jelly  or 
cream.  A little  pink  jelly  also  looks 
pretty.  This  is  a nice  cream  for  out- 
door gatherings,  and  may  be  put  in 
little  china  or  paper  case3  and  served 
one  to  each  person.  A morsel  of 
whipped  cream  may  be  put  on  the  top. 
Brandy  is  sometimes  added. 

Corn-flour  Lemon  Jelly.— 

This  is  not  a clear  jelly,  but  will  be 
found  of  good  flavour,  and  quite  suit- 
able for  children ; it  is  also  useful  for 
vegetarians  and  others  who  object  to 
the  use  of  gelatine  in  cookery.  Re- 
quired : four  lemons,  six  ounces  of 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
water,  and  some  corn-flour.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

The  rind  of  the  fruit  may  be  rasped  on 
the  sugar,  or  grated ; add  the  strained 
juice  and  the  water,  and  bring  all  to  the 
boil  in  an  enamelled  saucepan ; then 
add  the  corn-flour  mixed  with  cold 
water  to  a paste,  and  boil  for  a minute 
or  two  before  pouring  into  a mould. 
An  ounce  and  a half  of  corn-flour  to  a 
pint  of  liquid  will  be  enough  in  cold 
weather  and  if  the  mould  be  shallow 
and  plenty  of  time  can  be  given  for  the 
setting  ; but  if  these  conditions  are  re- 
versed two  ounces  may  be  wanted.  A 
far  nicer  dish  is  to  be  had  by  making 
the  jelly  softer  and  pouring  it  in  a 
glass  dish ; then  half  as  much  corn- 
flour as  would  be  required  for  mould- 
ing will  suffice.  Slices  of  lemon  and  a 
few  green  leaves  may  be  used  to  gar- 
nish the  dish  when  turned  out. 

Note. — Make  orange  jelly  in  -the 
same  way,  using  a lemon  to  every  three 
or  four  oranges.  The  amount  of  sugar 
should  be  regulated  by  taste.  All 
Borts  of  fruit  juices,  drawn  off  as  for 
jelly  for  storing,  may  thus  bo  made. 
A little  fresh  fruit  and  some  of  the 
leaves  afford  the  most  suitable  garnish. 

Cream  d la  Portland.— Re- 
quired : half  a pint  of  milk,  the  same 
of  cream,  a tablespoonful  of  grated 
ratafias,  the  same  of  grated  fresh  cocoa- 
nut,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  spice,  the 


same  of  essence  of  lemon,  half  an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  a compote  of  fruit.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d.,  without  fruit. 

The  gelatine  should  be  soaked  and 
melted  in  the  milk,  the  sugar  and  nut 
added,  then  the  grated  biscuits.  The 
cream  is  to  be  whipped  and  added  when 
the  mixture  is  cool,  together  with  the 
flavouring  and  other  materials.  A 
fancy  border  mould  should  be  oiled, 
and  the  mixture  poured  in  and  set  on 
ice,  then  turned  out  and  the  centre 
filled  with  an  iced  compote  of  any 
fresh  fruit  in  season.  If  pale  fruit,  a 
little  garnish  in  the  shape  of  coloured 
dried  fruit  or  whipped  cream  should  bo 
used.  Or  the  mould  may  be  garnished 
with  clear  jelly. 

Fruit  Creams  in  Cases,— 

Required  : a pint  of  small  fresh  fruit, 
as  stoned  cherries,  picked  currants,  or 
raspberries,  or  strawberries,  the  same 
measure  of  milk  and  cream  mixed,  an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  and  four  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  when 
fruit  is  plentiful. 

Take  some  little  china  cases,  and  put 
in  the  fruit  to  half-till  them  ; mix  the 
other  materials,  and  stir  until  the 
gelatine  is  dissolved ; then  cool  a little 
and  fill  up  the  cases  with  it,  giving  a 
stir  to  mix  the  fruit.  Put  in  a col-d 
place  until  firm,  then  serve  one  to  each. 
There  are  few  sweets  nicer  or  more 
easily  made  than  these.  Sugar  should 
be  handed  with  them,  and  more  may 
be  put  in,  if  liked ; but  the  milk 
should  then  be  reduced  a little.  When 
the  weather  is  very  hot,  increase  the 
gelatine  a little. 

Note. — The  same  method  may  be 
followed  in  making  one  large  cream, 
for  -which  a deep  dish  should  be  used. 

Golden  or  Gold  Leaf  Jelly. — 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  this  : — 
One  is  to  take  a pale  jelly,  as  lemon, 
for  the  foundation,  and  flavour  it  with 
a little  of  the  liqueur  known  as  “gold- 
water  Dantzic,”  in  which  little  pieces 
of  gold-leaf  are  found  floating ; and 
the  other  is  to  use  any  jelly,  of  one  or 
two  colours,  and  put  in  little  specks  of 
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gold  leaf  between  the  layeis  ; or  the 
top  of  a mould  only  may  be  so  gar- 
nished. When  the  gold  water  is  used, 
the  jelly  must  be  of  extra  stiffness,  as 
about  a third  the  quantity  of  gold 
water  should  be  added.  In  using  or- 
dinary gold  leaf,  care  is  required  to 
prevent  it  being  wasted  ; it  should  be 
held  over  the  jelly,  and  broken  in  in 
irregular  pieces  when  the  jelly  is  nearly 
setting.  Silver  leaf  is  used  in  the  same 
way,  and  a mould  of  two  colours,  each 
with  a layer  of  leaf  of  a contrasting 
colour,  is  very  artistic.  For  instance, 
a green  jelly  may  contain  the  gold, 
and  a pink  the  silver  leaf ; or  a deep 
yellow  jelly  with  the  silver,  and  a 
green  or  pink  or  claret  jelly  with  the 
gold,  is  a good  combination.  A gar- 
nish of  green  glace  fruits  is  often  put 
on  the  dish,  but  the  jelly  is  so  pretty 
that  it  is  not  really  needed. 

Grape  Isinglass  Jelly.— Re- 
quired : grapes,  sugar,  an  ounce  of 
isinglass,  and  brandy.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d.,  exclusive  of  the  grapes. 

Pick  a pound  and  a half  of  ripe' 
purple  grapes,  and  put  them  in  a pre- 
serving-pan and  bruise  with  the  back 
of  a wooden  spo-  n until  tho  juice  flows 
freely  over  a -ady,  gentle  heat. 

Strain  withe  ressure  through  a 

hair-sieve,  then  tarough  muslin;  boil 
the  juice  with  half  a pound  of  lump 
sugar  and  the  isinglass ; the  latter 
should  be  first  soaked  for  a timo  in  a 
gill  of  water.  It  will  bo  ready  in  ten 
minutes  ; then  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  pale  brandy,  and  pour  in  a mould  to 
set.  The  top  of  the  mould  should  be 
decorated  with  a few  of  the  best  of  the 
grapes,  together  with  a little  green 
fruit,  if  liked. 

Honeycomb  Ci’eam.  — Re- 
quired : the  juice  of  two  lemons  and 
one  Seville  orange,  sugar,  and  a pint 
and  a half  of  cream.  Cost,  about  2s. 
or  more. 

The  juice  should  be  sweetened  and 
put  in  a glass  dish ; then  set  it  on  a 
low  table,  and  pour  the  cream,  after 
boiling,  from  a teapot  slowly,  so  as  to 
froth  it  well.  Then  let  it  stand  to  get 


cold,  and  stir  it  well  when  served  at 
table.  Thi3  is  an  old-fashioned  dish. 
Another  way  is  to  add  the  white  of  an 
egg  and  a little  sugar  to  the  cream, 
and  whisk  until  froth  rises  ; then  to 
skim  this  off  and  lay  it  on  the  juice, 
proceeding  thus  until  the  cream  be 
used  tip.  The  former  is  the  richer  and 
the  least  trouble. 

Imperial  Jelly.— Required : the 
juice  of  a lemon  and  a Seville  orange, 
six  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pint  of 
sherry,  the  same  of  champagne,  a gill 
each  of  brandy  and  hoc-k,  a glass  of 
yellow  chartreuse,  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass, and  two  eggs.  Cost,  varies  with 
the  quality  of  the  materials  used. 

The  whole  of  the  ingredients,  except 
the  champagne,  hock,  chartreuse,  and 
brand}-,  are  whisked  over  the  fire  in 
the  usual  way ; the  isinglass  is  to  he 
first  soaked  in  a gill  of  water ; then  dis- 
solve, strain  and  add  the  rest,  and  mould 
plainly,  or  with  a garnish  of  fruits  or 
gold  leaf  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould. 
Half  may  be  coloured,  if  preferred.  A 
shallow  mould  should  be  used,  as  this 
is  a rather  soft  jelly.  In  hot  weather 
increase  the  isinglass  a trifle,  or  if 
fruits  are  used. 

Italian  Cream.— Required  : half 
a pint  each  of  milk  and  cream,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  the  rinds  of  two 
lemons  and  the  juice  of  one,  nearly 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  or  sheet  gelatine, 
and  a glass  of  sherry,  or,  for  a superior 
dish,  any  liqueur.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  8d. 

Take  the  rind  off  the  lemon  with 
the  sugar ; whip  the  cream  and  lemon 
juice  and  flavouring  ; add  the  gelatine 
melted  in  the  milk ; whisk  all  well 
together,  and  mould. 

Another  ivaij. — The  sugar  can  be 
omitted,  and  enough  fruit  syrup  added 
to  sweeten,  the  milk  being  reduced  a 
little. 

Another  way.  — This  is  a very 
superior  dish.  Required  : a pint  and 
a half  of  good  custard,  well  sweetened, 
tho  grated  rind  of  an  orange,  a 
morsel  of  stick  cinnamon,  three  ounces 
of  crushed  ratafias,  a glass  of  cura(;oa, 
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— 

and  an  ounce  of  isinglass.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d.  to  2s. 

The  ratafias  are  to  be  grated  into 
the  hot  custard,  and  the  isinglass  dis- 
solved in  a portion  of  the  milk  and 
added  to  it;  the  mixture  should  be 
whisked  together  and  the  cura«,oa 
added  last. 

Jellies,  Fancy  or  Mixed. — 

A great  number  of  artistic  dishes  may 
be  made  from  jelly  and  cream  of 
various  kinds  and  colours,  and  where 
there  are  moulds  with  linings  at  hand, 
the  trouble  is  reduced  to  a minimum ; 
but  these  are  not  to  be  found  in  many 
kitchens  of  everyday  life,  and  where 
plain  moulds  only  are  available  much 
must  depend  upon  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  cook.  In  all  cases  a 
good  deal  of  time  has  to  be  expended, 
as  each  layer  has  to  set  before  the 
next  is  poured  in.  Supposing  a mould 
with  hollow  balls  at  the  top.  The 
balls  may  be  filled  in  writh  a bright 
red  jelly,  or  red  and  green  alternately, 
the  body  of  the  mould  with  a pale 
yellow  jelly,  and  the  base  with  cream 
of  the  same  or  another  colour.  Or  if 
the  ornamental  body  of  the  mould  bo 
a golden  yellow,  a white  base  is  effec- 
tive, and  green  balls  look  nice.  Or 
fill  the  balls  with  chocolate  or  coffee 
cream,  alternated  with  pink  jelly;  fill 
up  with  a still  paler  pink  jelly,  or,  if 
not  objected  to,  with  green,  and  let  the 
base  be  brown,  like  the  cream  at  the 
top.  It  should  be  remembered  that  by 
the  assistance  of  liquid  colouring  it  is 
easy  to  get  several  shades  of  one 
colour  at  a little  increased  trouble. 
Another  good  combination  is  made  by 
filling  the  hollows  with  a rich  coloured 
jelly,  such  as  a claret,  then  filling  the 
fancy  part  to  half  its  depth  with 
white  cream  or  a pale  green ; a pink 
jelly  goes  next,  and  cream  forms  the 
base.  Should  a little  gold  or  silver 
leaf  be  used  in  the  claret  jelly,  the 
effect  is  better  still.  ( See  Gold  Leaf 
Jelly,  page  947.)  Bright  fruits  also 
go  well  in  the  hollow  spaces  at  the  top, 
and  are  useful  if  the  jelly  is  all  one 
Colour ; but  even  a band  of  cream  near 


the  top  or  to  form  the  base  is  a relief 
and  throws  up  the  rich  colour  of  the 
jelly.  A rich  golden  yellow  with 
white  is  always  artistic,  and  so  is  a pale 
yellow  with  green,  but  the  latter 
colour  is  often  omitted  by  reason  of 
prejudice,  though  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be,  now  that  it  is  easy 
to  get  harmless  colourings. 

Jelly  Leaves. — These  are  pretty 
for  garnishing  many  sorts  of  sweets. 
Green  looks  nice,  though  other  colours 
may  bo  employed.  A clean  baking  tin 
should  be  used,  or  a baking  sheet  with 
turned-up  edges  ; a thin  layer  of  jelly 
poured  on  and  set  in  a cold  place 
becomes  firm  very  soon,  and  all  that  is 
left  to  do  is  to  cut  the  preparation  with 
the  leaf-cutters.  The  remnants  can  be 
used  up  by  cutting  a second  time  with 
a smaller  cutter;  or  the  jelly  can  be 
chopped  or  whipped. 

Lemon  Cream.  — Required : a 
pint  of  cream,  two  lemons,  four  ounces 
of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine, 
and  a little  essence  of  lemon  and 
colouring.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d.  to 
Is.  lOd. 

The  lemons  should  be  wiped,  and 
peeled  as  thinly  as  possible  ; if  thickly 
peeled  the  cream  is  spoilt.  Put  the 
peel  in  the  cream  and  let  it  infuse  by 
gentle  heat  in  a covered  stewpan  for 
an  hour,  but  it  should  heat  very 
gradually,  and  must  not  reach  boiling 
point.  Then  remove  the  peel,  sweeten, 
and  add  tho  gelatine  that  has  been 
melted  in  a little  warm  milk;  stir 
together,  and,  when  cool,  strain  tho 
juice  of  one  lemon  in,  and  add  the 
colouring  and  essence  ; or,  in  place  of 
essence,  the  juice  of  the  second  lemon 
may  be  used  with  more  sugar  if  liked. 
Then  mould,  and  turn  out  when  cold. 

Note. — This  is  very  good  if  moulded 
in  layers  with  a strawberry  cream. 
For  a more  economical  dish  use  half 
milk  and  half  cream. 

Another  way. — This  is  economical. 
Required  : a custard  and  lemons,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  for  a 
quart  mould. 

Take  a pint  and  three-quarters  of 
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custard  No.  4,  and  add  to  it  the 
grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of  a 
lemon  with  a few  drops  of  essence ; 
this  should  be  dono  when  cool ; then 
stir  in  an  ounce  of  gelatine  that  has 
been  melted  in  a gill  of  milk  and 
allowed  to  cool  a little.  Mould  as 
above.  If  sheet  gelatine  be  used,  in- 
crease the  quantity  to  an  ounce  and 
a quarter,  or  more  if  the  weather 
be  warm. 

Lemon  Jelly. — Required  : three 
lemons,  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  lump 
sugar,  the  whites  and  shells  of  two 
eggs,  a couple  of  cloves  or  a morsel  of 
cinnamon,  enough  water  to  make  a 
quart,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  sheet 
gelatine,  or  an  ounce  or  rather  more 
of  packet  gelatine ; add  colouring 
unless  required  pale.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Take  the  rinds  off  the  lemons  very 
thinly,  squeeze  and  strain  the  juice, 
add  the  sugar  and  other  materials,  and 
whisk  all  up,  then  put  on  the  stove 
and  follow  the  instructio  is  given  on 
page  -939  for  the  clarification.  This 
can  be  used  as  it  is,  or  a flavour  can  be 
given  by  means  of  wine  or  spirit,  such 
as  sherry,  rum  or  brandy ; supposing 
a gill  or  nearly  to  be  used,  the  water 
should  be  first  reduced  ; if  wine,  pass 
it  through  the  bag ; if  spirit,  add  it 
after  straining. 

Another  way. — Required  : the  rinds 
of  three  lemons,  the  juice  of  six,  half 
a pound  of  sugar,  a glass  of  sherry,  an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  and  a pint  of  water. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  sugar  should  be  used  to  rasp  the 
lemon  rinds,  and  added  to  the  other 
ingredients  as  before.  If  a clear  jelly 
is  desired,  the  eggs  and  shells  as  above 
— . must  be  used,  but  it  is  very  nice  with 
no  clarification,  and  the  addition  of  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten  in  after  the 
jelly  has  been  boiled  up  and  strained 
through  the  bag  or  cloth.  The  whole 
is  then  to  be  returned  to  the  pan  and 
brought  nearly  to  the  boil.  This  is 
opaque,  and  a sort  of  go-between  a 
jelly  and  a cream,  but  is  more  nourish- 
ing than  ordinary  jellies,  and  suitable 
for  invalids. 


Another  way.  —This  is  very  full- 
flavoured,  and  acceptable  to  those  who 
dislike  sweet  dishes.  Required  : a 
pint  of  water,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
an  ounce  of  gelatine,  the  rind  of  two 
or  three  lemons,  and  a gill  and  a half 
of  the  strained  juice.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Put  the  rinds  into  cold  water  and 
infuse  for  a time,  then  boil  gently  and 
mix  with  the  sugar ; add  the  strained 
juice  and  again  bring  to  the  point  of 
boiling,  then  pour  through  a bag  or 
cloth.  This  may  be  moulded  as  it  is  for 
family  use,  but  for  a clear  jelly  add 
whites  and  shells  of  eggs,  as  above. 
If  well  slcimmed,  and  the  gelatine  be 
the  best  sheet,  it  will  be  fairly  clear. 
This  answers  well  for  mixing  with 
creams  as  directed  in  some'  of  the 
recipes  for  sweets,  as  in  such  cases  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  a transparent 

jelly- 

Lime  Jelly.— This  is  refreshing. 
Required:  half  a pint  of  lime  juice, 
the  same  of  water,  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  sheet  gelatine,  two  to  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  colouring  if  liked, 
but  it  is  more  suitable  when  pale  for 
mixing  with  sweeter  and  brighter 
jellies.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  ingredients  are  to  be  put  to- 
gether over  the  fire  and  melted,  and 
then  strained  through  muslin  or  a 
jelly  bag;  or  the  jelly  may  be  cleared 
as  usual  with  two  eggs.  Or  a pinch 
of  citric  acid  can  he  used  if  left 
uncleared. 

Madeira  Jelly,  Superior.— 

(See  the  recipe  for  Lemon  Jelly,  No.  1.) 
Follow  the  directions,  but  for  a quart 
mould  use  a gill  and  a half  less 
water;  and  after  straining,  add  a 
gill  of  Madeira  and  half  a gill  of 
brandy;  or  use  all  wine  if  preferred, 
and  it  is  of  good  quality.  A jelly  of 
good  colour  and  flavour  is  ensured  by 
carrying  out  these  directions.  A 
flavour  that  is  appreciated  by  many 
is  obtained  by  adding  a tablespoonful 
of  good  whisky  to  each  glass  of 
Madeira  used. 

Maraschino  Jelly.— This  may 
be  made  from  a plain  lemon  jelly, 
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uncoloured;  the  flavouring  may  be 
maraschino  liqueur  or  syrup,  and  the 
colouring  to  taste ; pink  is  very 
general. 

Mixed  Fruit  Jelly.— This  is 
simple,  wholesome,  and  inexpensive. 
Required : a pound  of  fruit,  a gill  of 
water,  six  to  eight  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  an  ounce  of  gelatine.  Cost,  varies 
with  the  fruit. 

The  fruit  should  he  assorted  in 
colours  and  fli  vours,  and  any  stones 
must  he  removed;  then  put  it  to  cook 
with  the  water  and  sugar,  using  more 
or  less  of  either,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  fruit.  As  soon  as 
tender  (and  it  should  he  cooked  care- 
fully), stir  in  the  gelatine,  and  when 
dissolved,  strain  and  pour  in  a shallow 
mould,  and  turn  out  when  set.  The 
jelly  will  break  into  lumps  when  turned 
out.  It  may  be  eaten  as  it  is,  or  with 
cream  or  custard. 

Note. — This  is  sometimes  liked  with 
iced  cream  (plain  unflavoured)  as  an 
accompaniment. 

Mixed  Fruits  in  Jelly.— A 

simple  recipe.  Tinned  or  bottled  fruit 

!can  be  used,  and  the  dish  varied 
greatly  according  to  the  resources  of 
the  store  cupboard.  Supposing  some 
apricots,  pears,  damsons,  and  greengage 
or  other  plums.  Take  the  liquor  from 
the  apricots  or  pears,  and  to  a pint 
add  gelatine  to  set  it,  and  sugar  if 
required.  Line  a mould  or  basin,  or  a 
cake  tin,  if  clean,  will  do,  with  a little 
clear  jelly  made  from  a packet,  then 
place  the  fruit  round  in  any  pattern, 

Iso  that  the  light  and  dark  alternate. 
Each  piece  should  be  dipped  in  the 
semi-liquid  jelly  made  from  the  syrup. 
The  bottom  of  the  mould  should  be 
covered  first,  and  the  fruit  arranged 
from  the  bottom  to  the  outer  edge,  the 
mould  being  placed  on  its  side  as  each 
part  is  proceeded  with.  The  centre 
maybe  filled  with  the  fruit  jelly  only, 
or,  if  liked,  any  plain  blancmange 
may  be  moulded  with  it  in  layers. 
This  is  a good  way  of  using  up  the 
remains  of  several  kinds  of  fruit. 
Another  way  of  arranging  is  to  fill  the 


centre  as  described,  but  with  a blanc- 
mange mixture  only,  and  to  chop  up 
the  jelly  and  use  as  a garnish.  Or  a 
plain  custard  may  be  poured  round 
the  mould. 

Mosaic  or  Marble  Jelly.— 

There  are  a great  many  ways  of 
making  these  jellies,  and  the  effect  is 
often  very  good ; they  are  some  troublo 
at  all  times,  less  in  winter  than 
summer,  and  are  sometimes  called 
“ winter  jellies.”  Creams  enter  into 
the  mould  as  well  as  jelly.  A very 
common  way  of  preparing  them  is  to 
line  the  mould  with  any  clear  pale 
jelly,  then  to  take  irregular  shaped 
lumps  of  jelly  and  creams,  as  many 
kinds  and  colours  as  possible,  and  to 
put  them  in  the  mould,  filling  up  with 
the  jelly.  Another  way  is  to  use  the 
mould  in  an  unlined  state,  and  put  in, 
say,  pieces  of  coloured  cream  to  form 
the  first  layer,  and  set  these  with  a 
pale  jelly;  the  next  row  is  composed 
of  different  coloured  jellies,  and  they 
are  set  in  like  manner.  The  thing  to 
remember  is  that  unless  the  shapes 
are  various,  also  the  sizes,  the  sweet 
loses  the  right  to  the  title.  It  is  an 
improvement  to  introduce  here  and 
there  a little  cream  that  has  been 
coloured  in  a mottled  fashion  by  j ust 
mixing  the  colouring  to  give  a streaky 
appearance.  (See  Whipped  Cream.) 
For  a very  plain  mould  of  this  descrip- 
tion, take  the  remnants  of  any  creams 
that  may  bo  left  over  from  a previous 
meal,  and  use  them  up  with  a little 
jelly  as  described.  A small  quantity 
of  brown  cream,  coffee,  or  chocolate  is 
a help,  and  improves  the  looks.  What 
is  known  as  a “ winter  mosaic  cream  ” 
is  made  with  a good  variety  of  creams 
set  in  a mould  lined  with  a pale  jelly  ; 
or  if  the  creams  are  all  light  colours,  a 
bright  jelly,  as  claret,  can  be  used  for 
the  lining. 

Orange  Cream,  Superior.— 

The  superiority  of  this  consists  in  its 
being  well  flavoured  with  the  fruit; 
those  who  find  it  too  expensive  can 
substitute  milk  for  the  cream,  or  use 
half  of  each.  Required  : an  ounce  ,.of 
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gelatine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  enough 
orange  juice  to  make  up  to  a pint,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of 
cream.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  but  varies 
with  the  fruit. 

The  sugar  should  be  rubbed  on  the 
rinds  of  two  or  three  oranges,  after 
wiping  them,  and  added  to  the  melted 
gelatine,  a little  water  being  used  for 
the  latter  purpose;  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the 
mixture  poured  on  to  the  cream  and 
well  beaten.  Mould  in  the  usual  way. 
This  may  be  garnished  with  crystallised 
oranges,  both  green  and  yellow  if 
liked,  both  at  the  top  and  round  the 
base  of  the  mould ; but  this  increases 
the  cost. 

Orange  Jelly,  Simple.— This 
is  very  little  trouble,  and  is  of  a nice 
flavour.  Required : half  a pint  of 
orange  juice,  and  the  same  measure 
of  water,  the  rinds  of  three  oranges, 
two  and  a half  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  from  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Mix  the  water  with  the  rinds  of  the 
oranges,  and  let  them  infuse  for  a 
time  ; see  that  there  is  no  pith  on  the 
rind,  or  the  jelly  will  be  spoilt.  Then 
put  in  the  other  materials,  and  bring 
to  the  boil  very  gently ; when  the 
sugar  is  quite  dissolved,  take  from  the 
fire  and  strain  through  a clean  linen 
cloth.-  The  juice  of  half  a lemon  is  an 
improvement ; it  should  be  put  in  off 
the  fire.  When  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting, pour  into  a mould.  If  these 
directions  are  followed,  the  jelly, 
though  not  clarified,  will  not  be  thick. 
The  fruit  may  be  divided  into  sections 
and  used  for  garnishing  the  top  of  the 
mould  if  liked ; one  orange  will  be 
sufficient  for  this,  and  all  skin  and  pips 
should  be  carefully  removed. 

Oranges  filled  witli  Jelly.— 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  sweet  which 
is  favoured  for  juvenile  parties.  The 
oranges  are  cut  across  with  a sharp 
knife  in  two  places,  so  as  to  make  a 
strip  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  the 
side  pieces  removed,  so  that  the  lower 


half  of  the  orange  forms  the  basket. 
To  be  quite  plain,  half  the  orange  rind 
is  removed,  except  the  part  that  forms 
the  handle.  Then  the  pulp  is  scooped 
out,  and  the  baskets  filled  with  jelly, 
which  should  bo  of  various  colours! 
The  edges  of  the  rind  are  sometimes 
cut  into  spikes,  and  this  adds  to  the 
effect.  } f other  mode  of  decoration 
consists  m cutting  rounds  out  of  the 
rind  near  the  edge,  but  then  the  jelly 
must  not  reach  the  top.  Another  way 
is  to  stick  strips  of  angelica,  or  other 
fruit,  or  shredded  almonds  into  the 
jelly  just  before  it  sets.  The  fruit  is 
to  be  nicely  arranged,  and  garnished' 
with  green  leaves,  or  according  to 
taste.  Creams  of  various  colours  are 
used  in  the  same  way,  and  give  variety 
when  a good  number  are  being  pre- 
pared. 

Punch  Jelly,  Superior.— Re- 
quired : the  rinds  of  three  lemons,  and 
one  orange,  ten  ounces  of  sugar,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  rum,  the 
same  of  brandy,  a pint  of  water,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  lemon  juice,  and 
half  as  much  orange  juice,  four  cloves, 
a pinch  of  nutmeg,  grated,  half  an  inch 
of  stick  cinnamon,  two  ounces  of  sheet 
gelatine,  and  three  eggs.  Cost,  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  spirits. 

The  spices  should  be  infused  in  the 
water  by  gentle  heat,  and  the  sugar 
used  for  rasping  the  fruit  rinds.  Add 
the  juice,  and  the  gelatine  soaked  in 
some  of  the  water,  and  the  whites 
and  shells  of  eggs,  and  clarify  in  the 
usual  way  (see  page  939) ; add  the  spirit 
and  mould  as  usual. 

Note. — Essence  of  mixed  spice  may 
take  the  place  of  the  spices  here  named. 

Raspberry  Solid.— Required : j 
half  a pint  of  whipped  cream,  half  a 
pint  of  raspberry  jelly,  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine,  and  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  of  water.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd. 

The  gelatine  is  to  be  melted  in  the 
water,  and  added  to  the  jelly,  pre- 
viously dissolved.  When  cool,  stir  to 
the  cream  by  degrees,  and  put  in  a 
mould  to  set,  then  turn  out. 
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Another  way. — Use  the  pulp  of  fresh 
fruit  in  place  of  the  jelly,  and  sweeten 
to  taste  ; add  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice  ; 
the  gelatine  may  be  increased  to  an 
i ounce,  or  nearly. 

Note. — Currant  Solid  is  made  in  the 
t same  way,  from  black  or  red  currants. 
A little  raspberry  juice  should  be 
added,  or  raspberry  jelly. 

Ratafia  Cream.— This  should  bo 
|i  served  in  custard  cups,  as  it  may  take 
I the  place  of  custard.  Required : cream, 

8 eggs,  and  flavouring,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  ‘Jd.  to  2s. 

Boil  three  or  four  laurel,  peach,  or 
nectarine  leaves  in  a gill  of  milk  until 
i.  flavoured,  then  strain  it ; add  a pint  of 
fe  cream  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
| stir  over  the  fire.  When  thick,  re- 
move, and  when  cool,  half  fill  the 
glasses,  then  fill  up  with  whipped 
cream  that  has  been  flavoured  with  a 
little  almond  essence  and  brandy,  and 
sweetened  to  taste.  A sprinkling  of 
coloured  sugar  improves  the  appear- 
ance, or  the  cream  may  be  tinted 
pink. 

Another  way. — Flavour  a pint  of 
cream  with  grated  orange  or  lemon 
rind;  add  the  juice,  and  sugar  to 
taste,  and  a little  brandy.  Add  half 
a glass  of  noyeau  and  whisk  well; 
put  in  glasses  and  grate  ratafias  over 
the  top. 

Ratafia  Cream,  Moulded.— 

■ Required : the  rind  of  a lemon  and  a 
J3  Seville  orange,  or  of  two  lemons,  sugar, 
# lemon  juice,  biscuits,  milk,  cream, 
& wine  and  brandy  as  below.  Cost, 
■about  2s.  9d.  to  3s. 

Rasp  the  fruit  with  a few  lumps  of 
•a  sugar,  then  put  it  in  a basin  and  strain 
■the  juice  of  the  fruit  over,  and  stir 
■until  dissolved.  Add  a pint  of  good 
■cream,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sherry, 
» the  eighth  of  a pint  of  brandy,  a glass 
u:of  cura^oa,  an  ounce  of  leaf  gelatine 
i that  has  been  melted  in  a gill  of  milk 
'I  md  cooled  a little,  and  a little  more 
■sugar  to  taste.  Whisk  the  whole  well, 
»-»nd  pour  into  a mould  that  has  been 
■’overed  at  the  bottom  with  ratafias 
■«pped  in  cream.  The  sides  of  the 


mould  should  be  wetted  as  usual,  but 
not  the  bottom.  Set,  and  turn  out, 
and  just  before  serving  cover  the 
ratafias  with  a little  whipped  cream 
coloured  pink.  This  is  a very  good 
dish,  but  requires  careful  mixing. 
Another  wray  is  to  pound  the  ratafias, 
about  two  ounces,  and  mix  in  the 
cream. 

Rice  Borders  for  Hot 
Sweets. — (Seepage  561  for  directions 
for  the  border.  The  modes  of  using 
are  many.  A common  one  is  to  fill 
the  centre  with  a compote  of  any  fruit 
in  season.  If  the  syrup  be  well  re- 
reduced, so  that  only  a little  clings  to 
the  fruit',  a sauce  may  be  poured  round 
the  border ; all  the  sorts  used  for 
puddings  may  be  employed.  A form 
of  service,  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  custom  of  blending  hot  and 
cold  materials  in  the  one  dish,  is  to 
pour  a fruit  compote  round  the  border, 
and  fill  the  middle  with  whipped 
cream,  or  a cold  or  iced  sauce.  In  all 
these  ways,  by  studying  the  colours 
employed,  the  dish  may  bo  very  at- 
tractive. Tinned  and  bottled  fruits  of 
many  sorts  come  in  very  handy.  (See 
thn  chapter  on  Fiitjits,  &c.) 

Rice  Cream,  Moulded.— Re- 
quired : four  and  a half  ounces  of  good 
rice,  a pint  of  milk,  half  a pint  of 
cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
half  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  flavouring, 
and  the  white  of  an  egg.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

Blanch  the  rice  and  cook  it  in  the 
milk  until  it  is  quite  soft;  the  sugar 
and  flavouring  are  better  added  towards 
the  end,  unless  a bay  leaf  or  stick 
vanilla  or  cinnamon  be  used;  when 
done  the  gelatine  should  be  added,  and 
the  cream  whipped  with  tho  white  of 
egg ; return  to  the  fire  for  a minute, 
and  stir,  but  do  not  boil  again.  Turn 
into  a mould,  oiled,  and  garnished 
as  for  creams,  or  left  plain.  Turn 
out  and  serve  as  it  is,  or  with  fruit, 
custard,  &c. 

Note. — For  a shallow  mould,  or  in 
cold  weather,  use  less  gelatine.  A 
cream  may  be  made  of  hominy  or 
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semolina  in  the  same  way.  ( See 
Cereals.) 

Rose  Cream. — Required:  custard, 
cream,  and  garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  to  2s.  3d. 

(See  Custard  for  Moulding.)  Make 
enough  to  fill  a pint  and  a half  border 
mould.  It  should  he  flavoured  with 
essence  of  rose,  and  coloured  pale  pink. 
Fill  the  centre,  after  turning  out,  with 
whipped  cream  flavoured  with  rose 
brandy,  or  the  same  as  the  custard ; 
strew  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  crystal- 
lised rose-leaves  over,  and  garnish 
the  dish  with  green  leaves.  A very 
pretty  dish. 

Rum  Cream.— Required:  an 

ounce  of  gelatine,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
a pint  of  cream,  a glass  of  rum,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  a lemon  or  an 
orange.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

The  gelatine  should  he  melted  in 
the  milk  and  added  to  the  whipped 
cream  and  rum ; the  sugar  should  be 
rasped  on  the  lemon,  then  crushed  to 
powder  and  added.  Colour  rather 
deeply  with  saffron,  and  mould  in  a 
shallow  mould,  with  a clear  jelly  as 
top  garnish.  Should  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  he  liked,  reduce  the  milk  in  pro- 
portion ; orange  rind  and  juico  may  he 
substituted  : a dash  of  Seville  orange 
rind  is  thought  by  some  an  improve- 
ment. This  moulds  well  in  layers, 
with  a clear  jelly  flavoured  in  the  same 
way  or  with  a good  liqueur.  Fruits 
may  he  put  in,  about  two  or  three 
ounces,  mixed,  either  glace  or  crystal- 
lised. They  should  be  soaked  in  a 
little  of  the  spirit,  then  rolled  in  fine 
sugar,  and  stirred  in  just  before  the 
mixture  sets. 

Silver  Jelly.— (See  Golden  or 
Gold  Leaf  Jelly.)  IJse  silver  leaf  in 
the  same  way. 

Surprise  Blancmanges.  — 

Take  any  little  fancy  moulds,  and  put 
a layer  of  blancmange  mixture  at  the 
bottom,  and  when  it  is  set  place  a 
mould  of  the  same  shape,  but  smaller, 
inside  and  fill  up  all  round  with  more 
of  the  mixture,  Then  tako  the  centre 


mould  out  and  fill  the  cavity  with  a 
fruit  compote.  Pour  more  of  the  mix- 
ture over,  and  set  aside  until  firm 
enough  to  turn  out.  The  fruit  may 
be  mixed  with  jelly  for  a better  dish. 

Vanilla  Cream. — For  a simple 

one,  follow  the  recipe  for  either  of  the 
blancmanges,  omitting  any  other 
flavouring  and  simmering  a split 
vanilla  pod  in  the  milk,  or  using 
essence  as  preferred.  For  a better 
dish  a good  custard  is  generally  em- 
ployed, and  well  flavoured.  A little 
brandy  is  often  put  in.  (See  Custards,  • 
Moulded,  page  927.)  The  vanilla  is 
best  tied  in  muslin,  and  should  be 
taken  out  as  soon  as  the  milk  tastes 
well  of  it ; it  should  be  squeezed  dry 
and  put  by  for  future  use.  As  it  be- 
comes weaker  it  will  require  to  be  left 
longer  in  the  milk. 

Vanilla  J elly  — ( See  M a r ascii  ixo 
Jelly,  page  950,  and  follow  the  recipe, 
using  vanilla  syrup  in  place  of  mara-; 
schino.) 

V enetian  Cream.— Required : 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  a pint  of  milk, 
an  ounce  of  isinglass,  half  a pint  of 
cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
a tablespoonful  of  sherry,  the  same 
of  brandy,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  crystallised  fruits,  assorted.  Cost 
about  2s.  9d.  to  3s. 

Sweeten  the  milk  and  boil  it,  then 
pour  on  to  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
thicken  as  a custard  ; add  the  isinglass 
which  has  been  soaking  in  a little  millr, 
and  when  quite  dissolved  add  the  cream, 
first  whipped.  Then  put  in  the  sliced 
fruits,  and  stir  until  it  begins  to  thicken 
and  again  when  it  is  beginning  to  set, 
just  before  putting  in  the  mould;  add 
the  wine  and  brandy  last  thing.  The 
fruit  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mould  if  the  stirring  be  omitted.  There 
are  various  ways  of  making  this  cream. 
The  fruit  is  sometimes  used  in  larger 
quantity,  and  in  addition  a little  fruit 
jelly  is'  melted  and  added,  or  liqueur 
can  bo  used  for  flavouring. 

Whipped  Cream.— -Vo.  l.—^J 
is  rich  and  thick,  and  is  the  best,  m our  l , 
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opinion,  for  almost  all  the  purposes  for 
which  whipped  cream  is  used.  When 
it  cost  is  an  object,  the  white  of  an  egg 
: may  he  added  to  each  pint;  there  is 
no  other  advantage  in  using  it,  except 
that  the  cream  tastes  a trifle  less  rich 
[ and  is,  therefore,  better  liked  by  some, 
j Required : double  cream,  sugar,  and 
v flavouring.  Take  the  cream,  and  put 
ii  it  in  a good-sized  howl  over  ice,  or  in 
t a very  cold  place,  and  whip  it  until 
3i  thick  and  it  looks  like  going  to  butter, 
i then  stop  at  once.  Sweeten  and  flavour 
! ; with  any  essence,  or  a little  brandy  or 
it  wine,  liqueur  or  liqueur  syrup,  or  fruit 
syrup  ; neither  should  he  added  until 
the  cream  is  thick,  and  must  he  incor- 
m porated  with  a few  turns  of  the  whisk. 

Any  colouring  must  also  be  added  with 
I;  care ; some  use  carmine  to  give  a 
1<  mottled  appearance ; this  is  done  by 
^ mixing  it  in  partially  instead  of 
T thoroughly.  When  to  use  from  a 
1 forcing-bag,  the  cream  may  he  put  in 
) in  two  parts,  white  on  one  side  the 
} bag  and  coloured  on  the  other.  This 
j»  is  very  pretty  if  a rose  or  other  fancy 

0 pipe  be  used. 

No.  2. — Single  cream  does  for  this. 

01  Allow  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a quart ; 
tf  rasp  two  ounces  or  more  'sugar  on  tho 
D rind  of  an  orange  or  lemon,  and  crush 
0 it  to  powder ; then  flavour  with  wine, 
■■  say  a glass  of  sherry  to  a pint  of  cream ; 
u commence  whipping,  and  take  the  froth 
>i  off  as  it  rises;  lay  it  on  a clean  hair 
)'•  sieve,  reversed,  and  put  it  in  a cold 
30  place  for  some  hours  to  stiffen  before 

using  it  for  any  purpose.  Go  on 
Tf  whipping  that  that  drains  until  all 
| the  froth  has  been  obtained,  and  use 
up  the  remains  for  ordinary  purposes. 
This  is  more  trouble  and  is  now  less 
('•»'  generally  used  than  the  above.  Any 
•a  coloured  or  flavoured  sugar  may  be 
C used  for  garnishing  whipped  creams. 
;i'  Should  the  cream  be  too  thick  to 
4 froth  well,  a little  cold  water  may 
a he  added ; indeed,  many  add  it  at 
> tho  commencement.  Double  cream  is 
'ii  always  more  expensive  than  single ; 
jjj  the  latter  is  the  ordinary  cream,  while 
d the  former  is  cream  that  has  stood  for 
T twenty-four  hours, 


Whipped  Cream,  Imitation. 

— Required : an  ounce  of  sheet  gela- 
tine, a quart  of  milk,  half  a pint  of 
cream,  sugar,  and  flavouring.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

Boil  the  milk,  and  soak  the  gelatine 
in  it ; whip  the  cream,  and  add  the 
sugar  and  flavouring ; then  whip  the 
milk,  &c.,  when  cool,  and  stir  the 
cream  very  gently  to  it.  This  is 
useful  for  filling  meringues  or  for  other 
purposes,  for  which  true  whipped  cream 
may  be  considered  too  costly  or  too 
rich. 

Whipped  Jelly.— This  is  used 
for  filling  glasses,  or  as  a garnish  for 
sweets,  in  the  same  way  as  whipped 
cream.  The  jelly  should  be  just  be- 
ginning to  set,  and  is  then  to  be  put 
in  a good-sized  bowl  and  whipped, 
preferably  with  a wicker  whisk,  until  it 
is  frothy.  The  remnants  of  jelly  may 
be  warmed  to  the  right  consistence 
and  treated  in  the  same  way.  Jelly 
may  also  be  chopped  very  finely  on  a 
damp  sheet  of  paper ; the  more  it  is 
chopped  the  lighter  in  colour  it 
becomes,  and  it  then  answers  the  same 
purpose. 

Wine  Jelly. — This  is  an  easy 
mode,  and  a sherry  of  medium  quality 
or  any  good  home-made  wine  may  be 
used  for  it.  Required : a pint  of 
water,  half  a pint  of  wine,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  rind  and 
juice  of  two  large  lemons,  n clove,  a 
morsel  of  stick  cinnamon,  and  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  sheet  gelatine,  or 
an  ounce  of  good  opaque  gelatine ; if 
the  latter  it  must  be  soaked  in 
water  ( see  page  639).  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d. 

Put  the  whole  of  the  material  in  a 
clean  pan,  after  washing  the  shells 
of  the  eggs  and  beating  tho  whites 
up  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  the 
water  ; whisk  until  the  mixture  boils, 
then  set  tho  pan  aside  for  ten  minutes ; 
strain  and  finish  off  as  directed  on 
page  639.  This  will  do  for  a pint  and 
a half  mould,  or  for  eight  or  nine 
small  mcmWs, 
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ICES. 

Ices  are  of  various  kiuds,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  by  giving 
recipes  for  a few  only  that  may  be  made.  Water  ices  are  the  plainest 
then  come  cream  ices  and  iced  puddings— the  last  named  being  usually  the 
richest  and  most  costly.  Whatever  the  kind,  the  principles  that  underlie 
their  concoction  must  be  first  considered,  and  when  they  are  understood 
the  rest  is  plain  sailing.  It  has  been  said  that  a well-made  ice  is  a luxury. 
This  does  not  imply  that  it  is  necessarily  expensive;  but  however  rich 
the  mixture  may  be,  unless  it  is  manipulated  with  care,  and  all  the  details 
duly  attended  to,  the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a plain  mixture  will,  in  good  hands,  result  in  a smooth,  delicious 
dish — odour,  colour,  flavour,  and  texture  being  alike  perfect. 

Cleanliness  is  a main  point  so  far  as  the  freezing  apparatus  is  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  in  all  that  is  employed  in  preparing  the  mixture,  and 
the  purity  of  the  ingredients  is  of  great  importance.  Whatever  is  used 
should  be  genuine.  We  do  not  deal  here  with  ices  made  from  freezing 
powders,  which  serve  as  a substitute  for  ice  and  salt.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  against  them ; but  those  who,  from  any  cause,  cannot  obtain  ice, 
and  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  powders,  will  get  full  directions  for  their 
use  with  the  machine,  and  these  machines  differ  considerably  in  kind 
and  price.  These  hints  are  such  as  will  meet  ordinary  requirements,  and 
will  prove  serviceable  whatever  the  machine  chosen,  so  long  as  it  is 
adapted  for  the  use  of  ice  and  salt.  These  are,  taken  all  round,  the 
most  satisfactory,  being  simple  and  generally  cheap. 

Ice  and  Machines. — The  machine  of  a few  years  ago  consisted  of  a 
stout  bucket  or  tub,  a freezer,  and  a spatula,  often  called  a “ spaddle.” 
The  bucket  contained  the  ico  and  salt,  the  freezer  the  preparation  to  be 
frozen,  and  the  spatula  was  for  scraping  the  semi-frozen  ice  from  the  sides 
of  the  freezer  and  mixing  it  amongst  the  unfrozen  portion.  The  operation 
was  somewhat  laborious,  the  freezer  being  turned  about  in  its  bed  of  ico 
and  salt  until  the  right  consistence  was  attained — viz.,  when  the  spatula 
would  stand  up  in  the  contents.  This  mode  is  still  in  vogue,  and  when 
plenty  of  time  can  be  given,  and  the  operator  depended  upon  to  give  the 
necessary  speed  to  the  twirling  of  the  freezer,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  it ; but  to  spin  rapidly  one  minute  and  come  to  almost  a dead  stop 
the  next  is  useless.  Another  thing  to  remember  is,  that  every  time  the 
lid  is  removed  for  the  scraping  down  of  the  mixture  the  speed  in  turning 
must  be  increased.  An  improved  form  of  this  freezer  is  now  in  the 
market.  The  bucket  is  covered,  except  for  a hole  in  the  top  for  the  handle 
of  the  freezer ; and  as  this  is  attached  to  an  iron  shield  by  a pivot  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bucket,  the  turning  is  greatly  facilitated.  'Then  there  is  a 
tap  near  the  bottom  for  the  drawing  off  of  the  water  as  the  ico  melts. 
There  .are  two  ways  of  turning — one  is  to  spin  the  handle;  the  other  is  to 
turn  it  half  round  and  back  again.  We  give  the  preference  to  the  former 
as  the  easier,  and  wo  think  the  better  way. 

Other  machines  in  common  use,  but  more  costly  than  the  one  we  have 
described,  have  a side  handle  attached  to  the  bucket  for  the  turning  of  the 
freezer,  and  the  internal  construction  obviates  the  necessity  of  remoung 
the  cover  for  the  inspection  of  the  mixture,  and  no  spatula  is  requim  , as 
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the  freezing  and  mixing  of  the  frozen  with  the  unfrozen  part  are  performed 
r mechanically.  There  is  another  freezer  on  the  “ barrel  churn  ” principle. 
5 This  is  very  satisfactory  in  its  results,  as  the  ices  are  quickly  produced 
i and  very  smooth,  while  as  the  tub  is  air-tight  there  is  no  waste  by  the 
,i  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a small  amount  only  of  ice  is  required. 
Other  freezers  consist  of  a shallow  oak  tub,  with  an  inner  metal  receptacle 
for  the  mixture  to  be  frozen.  The  inner  vessel  revolves  in  the  outer,  and 
here  again  no  spatula  is  wanted,  as  by  a fan-like  arrangement  the  mixture 
. is  kept  scraped  from  the  bottom.  In  the  best  of  these,  ices  are  made  in  a 
few  minutes  with  a minimum  of  exertion.  A very  small  amount  of  ice  is 
(B  wanted,  and  this  is  a point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  purchase 
s of  a machine.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a capital  freezer  lately 
.1  introduced  at  the  low  price  of  three  shillings.  This  is  of  the  simplest 
construction,  and  with  it  ices  may  be  made  in  a short  time  by  the  most 
/inexperienced.  For  occasional  use,  or  for  the  cooling  of  drinks  and  many 
■other  purposes,  this  small  freezer  is  very  handy. 

As  to  the  materials  for  the  machines  in  general  use,  good,  well-seasoned 
:i  loak  is  considered  the  most  durable  for  the  buckets  or  tubs,  pewter  for  the 
■freezers,  and  tinned  gun  metal  for  the  spatulas.  Zinc  and  block  tin 
^freezers  are  to  be  had  at  much  less  cost,  but  there  is  nothing  so  wliole- 
■n  some,  durable,  and  clean  as  pewter ; and  one  firm  goes  so  far  as  to  issue  a 
ij  wanting  as  to  the  danger  of  freezing  ices  made  from  fresh  fruit  in  zinc 
.•-pots.  Never  having  used  zinc  freezers,  we  cannot  speak  of  them  from 
I experience.  The  following  general  rules  for  making  ices  will  be  of  service : — 

Allow  two  pounds  of  ice  to  one  of  salt.  Or  if  the  supply  of  salt  bo 
■limited,  three  pounds  of  ice  to  one  of  salt  will  do,  but  less  than  this  is  not 
't|satisfactory.  The  ice  should  be  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
itechestnut.  It  may  be  wrapped  in  coarse  flannel  or  sacking  and  smashed 
■with  a hammer,  or  an  ice  pick  or  shaver  used  for  the  purpose.  For  the 
■tub-shaped  freezers  it  is  necessary  that  the  ice  for  the  bottom  layer  be 
■pounded.  The  salt  and  ice  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  proper 
■proportions  before  the  freezing  commences.  The  water  should  be  drawn 
/raff  after  freezing,  and  a fresh  supply  of  ice  and  salt  be  added,  if  the 
■mixture  has  to  stand  any  length  of  time,  or  it  will  soon  become  very  soft. 

The  mixture  expands  as  the  freezing  goes  on,  therefore  the  pot  should 
jdfuotbe  full  at  starting.  A half -gallon  pot  is  wanted  for  one  quart  of 
ill  the  mixture. 

Ices  that  are  over-sweet  are  very  difficult  to  freeze ; but  if  not  sweet 

|*  nougli  they  will  cat  hard  and  brittle  and  will  lack  smoothness.  The 

■palate  is  a safe  guide,  if'  in  tasting  it  be  remembered  that  the  sweetness  is 
weduced  by  freezing.  A mixture  that  tastes  a little  too  sweet  before 
Breezing  should  be  just  right  after. 

When  to  be  moulded,  the  consistence  must  be  thinner  than  when  for 
■terving  bi  the  rough.  For  the  first  a cream  ice  should  resemble  thick 
■latter;  for  the  second  it  must  be  firm,  especially  when  to  be  kept  for 
■terving  out  at  garden  parties,  &c.  These  remarks  refer  to  the  consistence 
iter  freezing. 

Ices  may  be  dished  in  a pile  should  no  mould  be  at  hand,  and  it  is  a 

! good  plan  to  cover  the  dish  witli  a lace  paper  or  serviette.  Or  portions 

1 an  be  taken  from  the  freezer  and  put  in  ice  glasses  or  on  small  glass 
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plates.  Small  fancy  paper  cases  arc  also  useful  for  serving  one  to  eacli 
person,  and  novelties  are  constantly  appearing.  Ice  cups  with  girdles  are 
varied  anc^  pretty.  Tubs  are  also  employed  : these  aro  of  stouter  paper. 

To  Mould  Ices. — The  mould  should  be  washed  in  warm  then  in  cold 
water,  and  must  be  cold  when  tilled  ; it  is  well  to  place  it  in  the  ice  for  a 
minute  or  two.  The  mixture  should  be  put  in  a little  at  a time,  that  it 
may  take  the  shape  of  the  mould.  Moulds  having  flowers  or  other 
ornamental  devices  at  the  top  are  more  difficult  to  fill  than  the  plainer 
ones.  Two  kinds  and  colours  may  go  in  in  layers,  or  the  top  may  be  of 
one  and  the  body  of  the  mould  another  sort.  A plain  bombe  mould  is 
often  lined  with  one  and  filled  up  with  another.  Water  and  cream  ices 
can  be  moulded  together,  the  colours  contrasting  nicely.  Raspberry  or 
currant  water  with  vanilla  cream ; cherry  water  with  vanilla  or  almond 
cream;  strawberry  cream  with  lemon  or  orange  water;  pistachio  or 
almond  cream  with  damson  or  other  bright  coloured  water ; cocoa-nut  or' 


Fio.  146.— Rock  Melon  Mould.  Fig.  147.— Fancy  Bojibe  Mould. 

chestnut  cream  with  any  nice  pink  ice,  either  water  or  cream,  are  com- 
binations that  may  be  recommended.  The  mould  should  be  fidl  and  the 
surface  quite  smooth.  Should  an  ice  cave  be  at  hand,  proceed  as  directed 
on  page  959.  Otherwise  use  a bucket,  and  pack  the  ice  and  salt  over  and 
under  and  round,  having  a good  layer  at  the  bottom  ; the  thing  is  to 
literally  bury  the  mould.  The  lid  must  fit  well  or  the  salt  will  get  in.  A 
sheet  of  buttered  paper  should  be  placed  between  the  mould  and  the  lid, 
and  some  adopt  the  further  precaution  of  wrapping  the  mould  up  entirely 
in  a sheet  of  greased  parchment  paper.  Others,  again,  wrap  a few  folds 
of  paper  round  the  lid  only,  the  first.  piece  being  well  greased,  and  then 
tie  a strip  of  waterproof  material  over  all.  The  bucket  should  be  covered 
to  exclude  the  air,  and  set  in  a cold  place  and  left  for  two  to  three  horns 
for  a small,  and  four  hours  or  more  for  a large  mould, 

For  turning  out  ices,  see  directions  for  Jellies  (page  941), but  use  cold 
water,  or  in  very  cold  weather,  slightly  tepid  water.  Turn  out  in  a cold 
place  and  send  to  table  instantly.  Another  plan  is  to  wring  a cloth 
out  of  warm  water  and  wrap  for  a second  round  the  mould,  then  turn 
out  quickly.  Any  garnish  must  be  ready,  and  the  assistance  of  a 
second  person  is  sometimes  required,  as  the  mould  should  not  stand. 
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Ice  Moulds.— The  best  ancl  most  expensive  are  of  pewter  or  copper; 
cheaper  moulds  are  made  of  tin,  but  they  arc  not,  very  durable,  ihe 
prices  vary  according  to  size  and  the  nature  of  ihe  design,  elaborate  ones 
Ijelno-  naturally  the  dearer.  Large  moulds  are  alvvays  cheaper  m pro- 
portion than  small  ones.  Speaking  broadly,  fruit  or  flower  moulds  are  to 
be  preferred  to  those  in  the  form  of  animals,  birds,  or  fish ; the  former 
look  artistic  and  in  good  taste  always,  while  the  latter  are  the  fashion  ot 
the  moment.  Small  moulds  for  ices,  for  garnishing  large  moulds,  or  for 
serving  separately  to  each  person,  are  to  be  had  in  almost  every  imaginab.o 
natteru  The  lar<re  melon  mould  on  page  958  is  suitable  for  cream  or 


is  a very  useful  article 


pattern.  The  large  melon  mould  on  page 
water  dessert  ices,  or  for  an  iced  pudding.  The  bornbe  mould  is  also  of 
all-round  utility,  and  is  not  only  pretty  but  the  contents  can  be  readily 
turned  out.  On  page  941  are  moulds  especially  adapted  for  jellies  and 
creams  ; similar  designs  are  made  for  ices. 

Ice  Caves  and  Refrigerators. — An  ice  cave 
where  ices,  or  cold  entrees,  or  cool  drinks 
are  often  made.  Fig-  148  shows  the  kind 
that  will  be  found  most  useful  and  the 
cheapest  in  the  end,  though  Ihe  first  eosd  is 
greater  than  any  other  kinds.  The  prices 
range  from  about  thirty  shillings  upwards, 
according  to  size,  and  the  smallest  will 
hold  a cpiart  mould  of  ice  on  the  shelf. 

Full  directions  for  use  are  given,  and  so 
long  as  kept  properly  packed  with  ice  aud 
salt,  as  they  should  be,  the  temperature  is 
kept  considerably  below  freezing  point. 

About  two  hours  is  required  for  setting  a 
pudding  or  iced  cream  in  the  cave  after  it 
has  been  frozen  as  described  on  page  957, 
but  it  may  be  left  for  any  time.  If  by 
chance  an  ice  is  turned  out  too  soon  it  should 

be  put  back  in  the  cave  at  once.  For  icing  vegetables  or  fruits,  sauces, 
eoups,  &c.,  the  thing  is  to  set  the  vessel  containing  them  in  the  cave  until 
the  required  degree  of  coolness  is  reached,  care  being  taken  that  they  are 
not  left  long  enough  to  become  solid,  for  the  cold  is  so  intense  in  a good 
cave  that  water,  if  left  for  some  hours,  will  turn  out  a solid  block  of  ice. 

Other  forms  of  ice  caves  have  been  introduced  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
cheaper  article,  and  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  They  are  made  of 
block  tin,  both  oval  and  round,  and  cost  from  lialf-a-guinea  upwards. 
They  can  be  recommended  also  to  those  who  do  not  make  ices,  but  require 
a good  cooling  apparatus  for  other  cold  dishes  and  drinks,  as  referred  to 
in  various  parts  of  this  work.  To  improvise  a cave  for  cooling  purposes 
generally,  and  for  the  icing  of  drinks,  a bucket  may  be  filled  with 
ice  and  salt,  and  the  liquid  put  in  a freezer  as  used  for  ices,  and  set 
in  the  middle  ; the  lid  of  the  freezer  is  to  be  fixed  on  and  the  bucket  covered 
with  a piece  of  flannel  or  carpet.  A tin  or  an  earthen  vessel  will  also 
answer,  and  a milk  can  or  strong  tin  of  any  other  description  may  take  the 
place  of  the  freezer.  Or,  of  course,  a bottle  may  be  set  in  the  lied  of  ice 
and  salt.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  if  ice  only  be  employed  it  is 


Fig.  MS.— Square  Ice  Cave. 
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much  less  effectual  than  when  mixed  with  salt.  For  setting  jellies  and 
creams  a basin  of  ice  and  salt  in  which  to  embed  the  mould  will  serve  so 
long  as  the  basin  be  covered  and  the  water  drained  off  as  it  melts  and  the 
ice  and  salt  renewed.  If  left  uncovered  the  ice  melts  more  rapidly. 
Another  plan  is  to  embed  the  mould  in  a colander  containing  the  ice  and 
salt,  and  to  set  this  in  another  vessel  for  the  water  to  drain.  It  should 
really  be  suspended  across  the  second  vessel,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
colander  does  not  touch  the  water  as  it  drains  away. 

For  simply  cooling  a drink  of  any  sort  a basin  of  cold  water  with 
plenty  of  salt  will  be  found  useful.  It  should  be  set  in  the  coldest  part  of 
the  house,  and  renewed  as  required,  the  liquid  being  placed  in  a covered 
\essel  in  the  middle.  Another  way  is  to  wrap  a cloth  wrung  out  of  cold 
water  tightly  round  the  jug  or  bottle  containing  the  liquid.  A large  (in 
boiling  pot  will  be  found  useful  in  the  case  of  a good  supply  of  iced  drink 
being  required.  Some  wine  bottles  should  be  filled  and  corked  and  set  in 
the  pot,  with  space  for  the  ice  and  salt  to  be  packed  round ; or  failing 
these,  the  ice  and  water.  This  mode  answers  admirably  for  lemonade, 
claret  cup,  tea,  and  other  beverages  in  request  at  parties,  and  the  method 
is  preferable  in  every  way  to  the  putting  of  lumps  of  ice  into  the  beverage 
itself,  in  many  instances,  at  any  rate.  {See  the  chapter  on  Beverages.) 

There  seems  to  be  a general  idea  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  never 
seen  or  used  an  ice  cave,  that  a refrigerator  answers  the  same  purpose, 
and  is  practically  the  same  thing.  This  is  far  from  correct.  A refrigerator 
may  be  described  as  a cool  chamber,  the  temperature  being  lowered  by 
means  of  ice.  The  uses  are  mainly  to  preserve  food,  keep  wines  and  other 
drinks  cool,  &c.,  but  as  the  temperature  does  not  get  below  freezing  point 
it  is  therefore  useless  for  “ setting  ” ices,  such  as  ice  puddings,  souffles, 
and  the  like;  but  where  it  is  only  required  to  keep  a dish  cold— and  a 
cave  is  not  available — a refrigerator  comes  iu  very  handy.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  refrigerators,  from  the  modest  piece  of  furniture  that  is  a 
boon  to  the  solitary  bachelor  iu  chambers,  or  whenever  pantry  or  cellar 
space  is  limited,  to  the  huge  affairs  that  are  specially  constructed  for  the 
preservation  of  fish,  meat,  and  the  like. 

A very  handy  little  thing  may  be  bought  for  about  fifteen  shillings, 
the  main  uses  of  which  are  to  store  ice  for  use  in  the  sick  room,  or  lo 
keep  food  cool  for  the  sick.  A useful-sized  refrigerator  for  a family  costs 
from  three  to  five  pounds  on  an  average,  and  the  best  thing  is  to  get  a 
descriptive  price  list  from  one  of  the  leading  makers. 


Almond  Cream  Ice.  — Re- 
quired : three  ounces  of  sweet  almonds, 
two  or  three  bitter  ones,  a teaspoonful 
of  orange  flower  water,  half  a pint  of 
custard,  a gill  of  whipped  cream,  the 
same  measure  of  milk,  and  a few  drops 
of  almond  essence.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Blanch  and  chop  the  almonds,  and 
pound  them  with  the  orange  flower 
water.  Add  the  milk,  warmed,  then 


cover  and  leave  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  put  in  the  custard  when  cool; 
then  freeze,  and  add  the  almond 
essence  and  whipped  cream  when 
partly  frozen.  A simpler  way  is  to 
flavour  some  good  custard  with  noyeau 
or  almond  essence  to  taste.  A little 
brandy  is  sometimes  added. 

For  a brown  almond  cream,  the 
almonds  should  be  browned  in  the 
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oven,  or  fried  with  a little  butter  and 
a pinch  of  sugar  to  a rich  colour. 
They  may  he  chopped  finely,  and  left 
in  the  cream.  The  exact  proportions 
are  a matter  of  taste. 

Banana  Cream  Ice.  — Re- 
quired : a pint  of  cream,  lour  to  six 
ounces  of  sugar,  four  or  five  bananas, 
and  other  ingredients  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.,  or  more  if  fruit  is  dear. 

The  cream  should  be  sweetened,  and 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  passed  through  a 
sieve,  and  mixed  with  it ; the  j uice  of 
a lemon  or  an  orange  is  to  be  added ; 
and  for  a superior  ice,  a tablespoonful 
of  maraschino  or  cura<;oa  syrup  or 
liqueur,  and  a few  drops  of  colouring. 
Custard  may  take  the  place  of  the 
cream.  Freeze  in  the  usual  way. 
The  fruit  must  be  fully  ripe.  A little 
banana  essence  is  an  improvement. 

Another  ivay. — To  a quart  of  rich 
custard,  add  four  bananas  in  dice 
or  thin  slices,  after  they  have  been 
flavoured  with  any  liqueur  or  spirit 
to  taste. 

Banana  Water  Ice.  — Re- 
quired : half  a dozen  to  eight  bananas, 
a pint  and  a qirarter  of  water,  four  to 
six  ounces  of  sugar,  the  white  of  one 
egg,  the  grated  rind  and  the  strained 
juice  of  an  orange,  and  a little  colour- 
ing. Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

The  fruit  is  to  be  sieved,  and  mixed 
with  the  hot  water  and  sugar,  and  left 
to  cool,  when  the  beaten  white  must 
be  added,  and  the  rest  of  the  materials, 
and  the  mixture  frozen.  It  should  be 
passed  through  a fine  sieve  before  the 
egg  is  added.  Rose  water  is  sometimes 
used  as  flavouring. 

Black  or  Hed  Currant  Cream 

Ice, — Required:  the  juice  of  the 
fruit,  and  some  cream  or  custard  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  Cd.  per  quart, 
or  more. 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  to  be  drawn 
off  as  if  for  jelly,  and,  when  cool, 
added  to  the  custard  or  cream,  and 
sweetened  to  taste.  The  proportions 
may  be  varied  to  taste ; about  half  a 
pint  of  juice  to  a pint  and  a half  of 


custard  will  be  found  satisfactory. 
Colour  and  freeze.  A little  raspberry 
juice  can  be  added  with  advantage, 
just  as  in  making  raspberry  ices 
currant  juice  improves  the  flavour. 
Currant  jam  or  jelly  is  very  good  for 
ices ; it  should  be  melted,  and,  if  jam, 
sieved,  before  stirring  it  to  the  custard, 
•which  should  be  cool. 

For  water  ices,  allow  about  a pint  of 
the  juice  to  a pint  of  water  sweetened 
to  taste,  and  coloured.  Add  the  white 
of  an  egg  and  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice 
to  every  pint  of  the  mixture. 

Brandy  Souffle.  — {See  Coffee 
axi>  Vanilla  Souffle.) 

Brown  Bread  Iced  Pudding. 

— This  is  very  much  liked  by  many, 
and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  of  all  the  ices.  A custard 
forms  the  foundation,  and  one  of 
medium  richness  is  generally,  chosen, 
though  the  richest  kinds  may  bo  used 
if  preferred.  Required  : a pint  and  a 
half  of  custard,  three  ounces  of  brown 
bread-crumbs,  an  ounce  of  ratafia 
crumbs,  a tablespoonful  of  brandy, 
and  a few  drops  of  almond  essence. 
Cost,  about  Is.  Gd.  to  Is.  9d.,  according 
to  richness  of  custard. 

The  crumbs  must  be  from  stale 
bread,  and  finely  sieved.  Put  them  in 
a basin,  and  pour  the  custard  over 
while  hot ; cover  until  cool,  then 
flavour  and  freeze.  A better  pudding 
is  made  by  adding  a gill  of  whipped 
cream  at  the  end.  This  may  be 
moulded  in  a plain  or  fancy  mould, 
and  it  may  be  garnished  with  dried 
fruits  if  liked.  An  ounce  or  so  of 
cherries  or  other  fruit  in  the  pudding 
is  also  optional.  Two  ounces  of  brown 
bread-crumbs,  an  ounce  of  ratafias,  tho 
same  of  grated  Savoy  biscuit,  a table- 
spoonful each  of  brandy  and  maras- 
chino, and  a quart  of  good  custard 
may  be  recommended  for  a first-class 
pudding.  The  maraschino  may  be 
omitted,  and  an  ounce  of  grated  sweet' 
almonds,  with  one  or  two  bitter  ones, 
may  be  substituted.  For  a very  cheap 
dish,  a plain  custard,  thickened  with' 
bread-crumbs,  and  flavoured  well  with 
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fruit  syrup,  is  -worth  a trial.  This  is 
wholesome.  Instead  of  moulding  as  a 
pudding,  either  of  the  above  may  bo 
simply  frozen,  and  served  in  the  rough 
state.  ( See  page  957.) 

Cherry  Water  Ice.— Kentish 
cherries  are  excellent  for  this,  but 
other  kinds  may  be  used.  The  fruit 
should  be  stoned,  and  the  kernels 
pounded,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water- 
added  to  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
fruit,  with  enough  sugar  to  sweeten. 
Then  cover  until  cold,  sieve  or  tammy, 
and  freeze,  after  colouring  a little,  and 
adding  a dash  of  cherry  brandy  or 
kirsch  for  a superior  ice;  for  a plain 
one,  serve  as  it  is.  Mould  or  not  as 
preferred. 

Another  way. — ( See  the  recipes  for 
cherry  compotes  in  the  chapter  on 
Fruits,  and  use  the  juice,  after  the 
fruit  is  well  cooked;  then  follow  the 
recipe  for  currant  water  ices,  page  964.) 
To  this,  an  egg  white  to  each  pint  is 
wanted. 

Chestnut  Cream  Ice.— This  is 
very  substantial.  Required  : chestnuts, 
cream,  custard,  and  flavouring  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  per  quart. 

Take  the  pulp  from  some  roasted 
chestnuts,  and  to  half  a pint  of  it  add 
two  ounces  of  sugar  and  half  a pint 
of  warm  cream,  pounding  very 
thoroughly;  for  a cheaper  ice,  use 
milk  and  cream  mixed.  When  the 
mass  is  smooth,  put  in  by  degrees  a 
pint  of  custard  (No.  2 or  3).  The 
flavouring  is  simply  a matter  of  taste  ; 
vanilla,  maraschino,  brandy,  lemon, 
and  orange  are  amongst  those  usually 
added.  The  mixture  looks  nicer  if 
coloured  a pale  pink. 

This  moulds  well  in  layers  with  a 
water  ice. 

Chocolate  Cream  Ice. — Re- 
quired : chocolate,  custard,  and  flavour- 
ing as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  per 
quart. 

Allow  about  four  ounces  of  chocolate 
to  every  quart  of  custard,  or  add 
more  or  less,  as  liked ; sometimes  two 
ounces  of  chocolate  are  added  to  half 


a pint  of  custard.  Dissolve  the 
chocolate,  which  should  be  the  best 
vanilla-flavoured,  in  a little  milk  on 
the  stove,  and  when  quite  smooth  add 
the  hot  custard  and  mix  well ; then 
set  by  to  get  cold,  and  freeze  in  the 
usual  way.  The  c-ustard  should  be 
No.  2 or  3,  and  be  flavoured  with 
vanilla ; if  essence,  about  two  tea- 
spoonfuls to  the  quart. 

A good,  cheap  chocolate  cream  is 
made  by  adding  a teacupful  of  choco- 
late, prepared  as  if  for  drinking,  to 
a pint  of  plain  custard. 

Claret  Sorbet.— Required  : three 
oranges,  water,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
a pint  of  claret,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  brandy.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

Rasp  the  lumps  of  sugar  on  the  rinds 
of  two  of  the  oranges,  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  water,  and  cover  for  a time. 
Then  boil  to  a syrup.  Take  from  the 
fire,  and  when  a little  cool  add  the 
strained  juice  of  all  the  oranges ; 
when  cold,  stir  in  the  claret  and 
brandy ; then  freeze  as  for  other 
sorbets.  A tablespoonful  or  less  of 
dissolved  red  currant  jelly  is  some- 
times added  to  this,  and  in  place  of 
the  brandy  a dash  of  port  can  be  used. 
This  sorbet  can  be  recommended.  The 
exact  amount  of  sugar  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  claret. 

Cocoa-nut  Cream  Ice.— Re- 
quired : a pint  of  custard,  No.  2 or  3, 
and  a couple  of  ounces  of  grated 
cocoa-nut,  with  flavouring  to  taste. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  nut  should  be  infused  in  the 
custard,  and  it  is  optional  whether  it 
be  left  in  or  strained  off  before  the 
freezing  begins.  A tablespoonful  of 
brandy,  and  the  same  of  orange  flower 
water,  or  twice  the  measure  of  the 
latter  alone,  will  be  found  a good 
flavourer  ; rose  water  is  also  nice,  and 
a little  vanilla  essence  is  equally  suit- 
able. By  some  the  unflavoured  pre- 
paration will  be  liked.  Freeze  and 
serve,  or  mould  the  ice,  if  liked. 

Note. — This  can  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  Neapolitan  ices. 
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Coffee  and  Vanilla  Souffl.6. 

— Required : the  yolks  of  ten  eggs, 
the  whites  of  five,  cream,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  vanilla,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

The  eggs  are  to  be  put  in  a bowl, 
and  placed  over  boiling  water,  with 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  and 
whipped  until  warm ; then  remove  the 
bowl  and  divide  the  mixture,  and  into 
one  part  stir  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
strong  clear  coffee,  or  a good  table- 
spoonful of  coffee  essence,  and  flavour 
the  other  part  with  vanilla ; then  whip 
over  ice  until  the  contents  of  the  bowls 
are  cold  and  thick.  Have  ready  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  whipped  cream, 
and  stir  half  into  each  bowl.  Take  a 
souffle  case,  and  put  a paper  band 
round  to  stand  a couple  to  three  inches 
above  it,  and  put  the  mixture  in, 
either  in  two  or  four  layers.  The 
case  should  first  be  put  in  an  ice  cave 
for  a time  to  get  cold;  the  mixture 
should  be  put  to  almost  the  top  of  the 
paper;  then  set  in  the  cave  for  about 
three  hours,  or  it  may  be  ready  in 
less  time  in  cold  weather.  If  no 
silver  dish,  the  mould  should  have  a 
napkin  pinned  round,  unless  a china 
case  be  used.  The  paper  must  be 
removed  carefully.  Small  paper  cases 
can  be  used,  and  either  of  the  mixtures 
used  separately.  If  vanilla  form  the 
top  layer,  sprinkle  with  coloured  sugar 
before  serving. 

Note. — Maraschino  or  other  flavour-  . 
ing  may  be  used  instead  of  vanilla, 
and  fruits  can  be  added,  if  liked.  A 
very  good  souffle  is  made  by  flavour- 
ing the  eggs,  &c.,  with  brandy,  and 
adding  a tablespoonful  of  cherries  or 
other  fruits.  This  is  called  Brandy 
Souffle.  Or  liqueur  can  be  used,  the 
dish  taking  its  name  from  that ; fruits 
are  optional. 

Coffee  Cream  Ice.— There  are 
various  ways  of  making  this  favourite 
ice.  One  is  to  make  a strong  infusion 
of  the  best  coffee,  and  add  a gill  or 
more  to  every  quart  of  sweetened 
cream  or  custard  to  be  frozen.  Add 
more  sugar  as  required,  and  flavour 


with  vanilla  ; a pinch  of  cinnamon  is 
sometimes  added.  Another  way  is  to 
make  half  a pint  of  , good  coffee  from 
the  liquid  extract,  using  about  two 
tablespoonfuls,  and  mixing  with  boiling 
milk ; this  should  be  added  to  enough 
good  custard  to  make  a quart,  and 
flavoured,  &c.,  as  above  directed.  The 
pure  extract  only  must  be  used.  For 
a pale  and  very  delicate  ice,  put  two 
ounces  of  freshly-roasted  berries  in 
half  a pint  of  milk;  set  them  on  the 
stove  to  infuse,  and  bring  almost  to 
boiling  point,  but  not  quite ; strain  and 
add  a gill  of  good  custard,  and,  when 
cold,  freeze,  adding  during  the  process 
a gill  of  whipped  cream ; or,  if  more 
convenient,  use  half  a pint  of  custard 
at  first.  Cost,  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
quart. 

Cream  Ice,  Plain.— This  is 
very  nice  as  an  ordinary  dessert  ice, 
or  to  serve  with  iced  compotes  of  fruits. 
Its  preparation  is  very  simple.  Add 
a little  sugar,  about  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces  to  each  quart  of  cream,  without 
any  flavouring,  and  freeze  it  in  the 
usual  way.  It  may  be  moulded  if 
liked,  but  is  often  served  in  a pile 
with  fruits  round  it.  It  is  also  a 
delicious  accompaniment  to  various 
dishes  with  which  cream  or  custard  is 
generally  served,  and  these  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition. 

Cream  Ices.— These  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.,  those  which  are  made 
from  a mixture  of  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit  from  which  the  preparation  takes 
its  name,  and  sweetened  cream  only ; 
and  those  which  are  a mixture  of 
custard  and  fruit,  or  custard  and  jam 
when  this  is  used  in  place  of  fresh  fruit. 
In  some  of  our  recipes  the  custard  base 
is  given,  and  in  others  the  cream, 
and  in  most  cases  the  one  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  other  according  to 
taste  and  convenience.  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  better ; many  think  that  a custard, 
on  account  of  its  richness,  somewhat 
overpowers  the  flavour  of  the  fruit, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
cream.  For  the  sake  of  cheapness, 
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others  again  incline  to  a mixture  of 
milk  and  cream,  but  when  this  is  done 
it  is  well  to  slightly  increase  the 
amount  of  jam  or  fruit  to  give  body 
to  the  ice.  Another  way  is  to  take  a 
custard  and  flavour  it  with  fruit  syrup, 
this  being  often  preferred  to  jam  when 
fresh  fruit  is  out  of  season.  In  using 
jam  its  degree  of  sweetness  must  be 
taken  into  account,  therefore  the 
proportions  in  the  recipes  are  to  be 
regarded  as  approximate  only.  If 
found  too  sweet,  a little  more  custard 
or  cream  should  be  added,  or  a squeeze 
of  lemon  juice  is  useful.  The  colour 
must  always  be  heightened  with  a 
few  drops  of  colouring  after  the 
mixture  has  been  sieved ; a hair  or 
silk  sieve,  or  a tammy  cloth,  should  be 
used.  A dash  of  liqueur  or  wine  is 
an  improvement  to  many  jam  ices. 
Bottled  fruits  and  their  syrup  may 
take  the  place  of  jam.  The  liqueur 
syrups  sold  in  bottles  are  also  handy 
for  flavouring,  the  amount  added  to  a 
quart  of  cream  or  custard  being  regu- 
lated by  taste.  Sugar  should  be  put 
in  sparingly  at  first,  and  for  some,  if  a 
good  proportion  of  the  syrup  be  used, 
no  sugar  will  be  wanted. 

Currant  Water  Ices.  — (See 
Black  or  Red  Currant  Cream  Ice, 
page  961.) 

Custards  for  Ices,— (Sec  page 
926.)  No.  5 is  recommended  when 
economy  has  to  be  considered,  or  when 
plain  ices  are  wanted. 

Damson  Cream  Ice.  — Re- 
quired : three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
damsons,  a gill  of  water,  six  ounces  or 
more  of  sugar,  and  a pint  of  custard. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  but  variable. 

The  fruit,  water,  and  sugar  should 
be  put  in  a saucepan  over  the  fire,  and 
cooked  slowly  until  soft,  when  the 
j nice  only  may  be  drained  off  and  used, 
or  the  fruit  may  be  passed  through  a 
sieve  and  added.  Add  the  custard, 
sweetened,  or  cream,  if  preferred.  A 
tablespoonful  of  cura^oa  is  an  improve- 
ment to  this.  Add  a few  drops  of 
carmine,  and  freeze.  If  intended  for 
moulding,  this  is  more  effective  if  the 


top  be  filled  with  a pale  ice  ; almond  is 
very  suitable,  but  others  can  be  used. 

Note. — For  water  ice,  follow  the 
directions  for  currant  ice,  using  the 
syrup  as  described  above,  in  place  of 
cun-ant  syrup. 

Frozen  Cream. — ( See  Cream  Ice, 
Plain.) 

Ginger  Cream  Ice. — Required : 
custard,  ginger,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d.  per  pint. 

Take  a pint  of  good  custard, 
sweetened  a little,  then  add  to  it  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  syrup  from  preserved 
ginger,  and  the  same  measure  of  the 
ginger  cut  in  small  lumps  or  thin 
slices.  A little  lemon  or  orange  j uice, 
with  a tablespoonful  of  good  ginger 
wine,  improves  it,  but  it  may  be  served 
plain.  Freeze  and  mould,  or  serve  in 
the  rough.  For  a better  ice  the  ginger 
should  be  pounded  in  a mortar,  and 
the  custard  materials  added  in  the  cold 
state  ; the  whole  is  then  thickened  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  preparation 
passed  through  a fine  sieve  or  tammy. 
A dash  of  pale  brandy  and  a little 
vanilla  essence  are  by  some  considered 
finer  flavourings  than  those  named 
above;  while  some  will  prefer  it  just 
as  it  is,  for  the  ginger  flavour  to 
predominate. 

Ginger  Water  Ice.  -Required: 
ginger,  water,  eggs,  and  sugar,  with 
adjuncts  as  above.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 
per  quart. 

Pound  four  ounces  of  preserved 
ginger  in  a mortal-,  and  pour  over  it 
a pint  of  boiling  water  and  cover  till 
cool ; then  sieve  or  tammy  it,  and  add 
the  rind  of  an  orange  or  lemon  that 
has  been  rasped  on  a few  lumps  of 
sug-ar,  with  more  sugar  to  make-up  the 
quantity  desired,  about  a quarter  of  a 
pound;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  the 
fruit,  and  colour  a little ; then  freeze. 
A cheaper  and  very  nice  ice  is  made  by 
using  a few  tablespoonfuls  of  the  syrup 
of  the  ginger  to  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  a little  ginger  essence  with  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon  syrup.  \Y  hen  the 
egg- white  is  added,  beat  it  in  the  usual- 
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wav.  A very  superior  ice  is  made  by 
taking  a quart  of  lemon  water  ice 
made  weaker  than  usual,  and  adding' 
two  to  threo  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
ginger  syrup  and  a drop  or  two  of 
essence  of  ginger.  Bottled  ginger 
syrup  can  also  be  used.  This  and  the 
above  are  most  suitable  for  winter 
service. 

Gooseberry  Water  Ice.— This 
is  very  nice  and  cheap.  Required : 
water,  fruit,  sugar,  and  colouring. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  quart. 

The  fruit  should  be  cooked  in  a jar, 
and  when  partly  done  sweetened  with 
Syrup  (page  970),  and  passed  through  a 
sieve,  after  about  half  its  measure  of 
boiling  water  has  been  added.  Add 
colouring,  and  freeze  when  cold. 

Should  a cream  ice  be  preferred, 
sieve  as  soon  as  sweetened,  adding  no 

I water ; then  add  an  equal  measure  of 
sweetened  plain  custard.  For  a good 
ice,  use  equal  parts  of  fruit  pulp  and 
cream. 

Iced  Puddings.— These  may  h« 
termed  a very  rich  form  of  iced  cream, 

!and  the  custards  of  the  best  kinds 
form  a suitable  foundation,  the 
pudding  taking  its  name  from  the 
various  ingredients  added.  These  are 

!a  luxury,  and  served  in  small  quanti- 
ties only  ; a quart  mould  would  serve 
a dozen  to  fifteen  people.  When  dried 
fruits  are  added  to  the  pudding 
mixture  they  are  improved  by  soaking 
for  a short  time  in  a little  wine,  spirit, 
or  liqueur ; fruits  that  are  preserved 
in  syrup  are  just  drained  and  cut  up. 
Note.  — Both  to  puddings  and 

3 creams,  a portion  of  the  cream  given 
in  the  recipe  may  be  kept  back  and 
whipped  and  added  either  just  before 
freezing,  or  when  partly  frozen ; in 
the  opinion  of  many  this  is  a great 
improvement,  and  it  certainly  adds  to 
the  bulk,  and  increases  the  rich  taste. 
(See  Index  for  recipes.) 

Iced  Souffles.  — These  sweets  are 
enerally  favourites  wherever  intro- 
uced.  They  are  very  delicate,  and 
similar  to  mousses,  except  that  they 


are  sent  to  table  in  souffle  cases  in- 
stead of  being  moulded  and  turned 
out.  The  recipes  given  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  principle  of  the  concoction, 
and  may  be  varied  as  required,  as  the 
one  foundation  will  serve  for  a good 
number  of  dishes  by  altering  the 
flavours.  Whenever  an  increased 
amount  of  flavouring  liquid  is  used 
allowance  must  bo  made  by  reducing 
the  milk  or  cream  at  first. 

Imperial  Iced  Pudding.  — 

(See  Royal  Iced  Pudding.) 

Lemon  Cream  Ice.—  Required : 
custard,  lemons,  sugar,  colouring,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  3s.  per  quart, 
on  an  average ; more  when  lemons 
are  very  dear,  or  the  richest  custards 
used. 

Allow  four  lemons  to  a pint  of 
custard  that  has  been  sweetened  with 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar. 
The  best  way  of  preparing  it  is  to 
infuse  the  thin  rinds  in  the  milk, 
then  strain  on  to  the  eggs  and  cream, 
and  thicken  as  usual.*  The  strained 
juice  goes  in  when  the  mixture  is 
cold.  A little  colouring  should  be 
added. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  delicious. 
To  a quart  of  cream  add  lemon  rind 
to  flavour  well,  by  rasping  the  outside 
with  lumps  of  sugar  ; use  the  juice  of 
three,  and  the  rinds  of  four  or  five  to 
a quart,  with  exti'a  sugar  to  make  up 
to  six  or  eight  ounces.  This  should 
be  left  pale.  Orange  cream  in  the 
same  way,  especially  from  Tangerine 
oranges,  is  very  delicate. 

Note. — For  a cheap  ice,  take  either 
of  the  plain  custards,  and  add  the 
grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of  a 
lemon  to  each  quart,  then  flavour 
with  essence  of  lemon,  and  colour  to 
taste. 

Lemon  Water  Ice. — Required  : 
lemons,  water,  sugar,  colouring,  and 
whites  of  eggs,  if  liked.  Cost,  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  quart,  according  to 
price  of  lemons. 


* See  Custards,  and  follow  the  first  or 
second  mode  of  thickening. 
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Pour  the  water  on  the  thin  rinds  of 
the  fruit ; see  that  it  is  boiling,  and 
allow  a pint  and  a half  to  eight  or 
nine  rinds.  Add  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  lump  sugar, 
according  to  taste,  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruit.  Cover  until  quite  cold, 
then  put  in  the  juice  of  the  same 
number  of  lemons,  or  more  if  preferred. 
A single  drop  of  essence  of  lemon 
assists  the  flavour,  hut  it  is  sometimes 
objected  to,  and  its  use  is  optional. 
For  the  addition  of  the  eggs,  see 
page  971. 

Note. — Lemon  ices  are  very  popu- 
lar, hut  the  above  should  be  taken  as 
guides  to  quantities  only.  To  show 
how  tastes  differ,  we  may  mention 
that  we  have  seen  a pound  of  sugar 
and  the  rinds  of  four  and  j uice  of  six 
lemons  only  added  for  a quart ; others 
use  a quarter  of  a pound  to  six  ounces 
of  sugar  only.  Should  the  mixture  be 
thought  too  acid,  and  more  sugar  be 
added,  it  must  always  be  dissolved 
first,  or  use  syrup,  if  at  hand  (page 
970). 

Another  way  of  making  lemon 
water  ice  is  to  put  the  rinds  of  the 
fruit  in  cold  water  some  time  before- 
hand, and  bring  very  gently  to  the 
boil,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  for  ten 
minutes  or  so ; the  sugar  is  then 
added,  and  a minute’s  further  boiling 
given,  and  the  juice  put  in  when  cold  ; 
by  this  method  a smaller  proportion 
of  rind  serves.  Both  modes  can  be 
tried.  A lime  is  an  improvement  in 
place  of  one  of  the  lemons,  or  lime 
water  ice  may  be  made  in  the  same 
way  by  using  a smaller  proportion  of 
the  fruit. 

Liqueur  Cream  Ices.— Cura- 
<;oa,  kirsch,  maraschino,  and  noyeau 
sire  all  popular  as  flavourings  for 
cream  ices.  About  a tablespoonful  of 
either  to  the  pint  of  custard  or  cream 
will  be  sufficient.  The  syrups  of  the 
same  kind  may  bo  used  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  real  thing,  then  a larger 
proportion  will  be  wanted,  and  the 
sugar  in  the  custard  must  be  reduced 
a little.  Cherry  brandy,  ginger 


brandy,  and  many  other  compounds 
of  a like  kind  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Liqueur  Souffle.— {See  Coffee 
and  Vanilla  Souffle.) 

Malaga  Iced  Pudding.  — 

Required : a pint  and  a half  oi  rich 
custard  as  for  Nesselrode  Pudding 
(p.  967),  a tablespoonful  of  brandy,  the 
same  of  sherry,  half  as  much  lemon 
juice,  half  a tablespoonful  each  of 
pears,  pink  and  white,  green  almonds, 
and  oranges,  either  yellow  or  green,  all 
in  dice.  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd.  to  2s. 

The  fruits  are  to  be  soaked  in  the 
liquids,  and  mixed  with  the  custard 
just  before  freezing.  Mould  prettily, 
and  turn  out  as  directed  on  page  958. 

This  may  be  made  with  a mixture 
of  rum  and  sherry,  or  Madeira  if 
liked. 

Marmalade  Ice.— (Sec  Orange 
Marmalade  Ice.) 

Melon  Water  Ice.— Required: 
a melon,  water,  sugar  and  flavouring 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  Gd.  but 
variable. 

Peel  a ripe  melon  of  medium  size, 
and  put  it  in  slices  in  a mortar,  then 
pound  it,  adding  gradually  as  much 
sugar  as  may  be  required.  Measure 
the  pulp,  and  add  half  as  much  water. 
Add  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  an  orange, 
and  for  a first-class  ice  a little  sherry, 
brandy,  or  any  liqueur  or  syrup.  This 
is  improved  by  tammying.  Freeze 
and  mould,  or  serve  in  the  rough.  A 
little  fresh  fruit  is  sometimes  cut  up 
and  put  on  the  top  when  served  in 
glasses,  and  any  dried  fruit  may  be 
added  if  it  is  moulded,  but  such 
additions  are  optional. 

Mousses.— These  are  ago-between 
souffles  and  ordinary  iced  creams. 
They  are  lighter  and  more  spongy 
than  the  latter,  on  which  account  they 
are  often  better  liked.  They  have  the 
further  advantage  of  needing  no 
freezing  before  they  are  moulded.  The 
mixture  is  first  thickened  over  the  fire 
like  a custard,  then  put  in  the  mould 
and  set  in'  an  ice  cave  until  firm 
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enough  to  turn  out.  A cave  is  a neces- 
sity for  the  proper  concoction  of  these 
dishes.  To  ensure  success  they  need 
great  care  in  the  preparation. 

Neapolitan  Ices.— These  are 
prepared  by  putting  ices  of  various 
kinds  andcolours  into  a mould,  known  as 
a Neapolitan  icebox  (Fig.  149),  which, 
when  set  and  turned  out,  is  cut  into 
slices  suitable  for  serving.  However 
small  the  pieces,  the  block  should  be 


cut  so  that  each  person  gets  a little  of 
each  kind  ; to  do  this,  slice  downwards 
first,  then  cut  the  slices  through  once  or 
twice  in  the  contrary  direction.  They 
are  generally  laid  on  a lace  paper  on 
an  ice  plate.  Four  or  five  kinds  are 
usually  put  in  the  mould,  though  three 
sorts  will  do.  The  following  will 
serve  as  a guide  in  arranging:  First, 
vanilla  cream,  then  raspberry  or  cherry 
or  currant  water  ; coffee  or  chocolate 
in  the  middle  ; then  strawberry  cream, 
with  lemon  or  orange  or  pine-apple 
water  to  finish.  A cream  ice,  flavoured 
with  any  liqueur,  a brown  bread 
cream  flavoured  with  brandy,  with  a 
couple  of  bright-coloured  water  ices, 
form  another  agreeable  mixture.  Tea 
cream  may  be  introduced  into  almost 
any  combination  unless  coffeo  be  used. 
Banana  cream,  pistachio  or  almond 
cream,  with  cherry  water  and  damson 
or  strawberry  water,  will  be  found 
very  good.  ^ 


Fio.  150.—  Neapolitan  Ice  Spoox. 


into  the  mould,  and  the  handle  is  for 
levelling  it ; naturally,  it  is  equally 
useful  for  other  ices.  The  boxes  may 
be  had  in  tin  at  much  less  cost  than 
pewter ; they  are  also  sold  small 
enough  to  make  single  ices,  but  these 
are  much  more  troublesome  to  pre- 
pare. After  filling  the  moulds,  if  no 
cave,  “ bed”  in  ice  in  the  usual  way. 
(See  page  958.) 

Nesselrode  Iced  Pudding. 

— Required : a pint  and  a half  of  rich 
custard  (No.  2,  page  926),  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  each  of  ginger  syrup 
and  brandy,  glace  cherries  in  quarters, 
and  ginger  in  thin  slices.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

The  brandy  should  be  the  best  pale. 
The  fruit  should  be  put  in  it  with 
the  ginger  syrup  an  hour  or  two 
before  using.  Mix  and  freeze  to  a 
semi-solid  consistence,  and  then  mould 
and  turn  out.  ( See  directions  on 
page  958.) 

Note. — The  proportions  of  fruit  and 
spirit  may  be  regulated  to  taste,  and 
other  fruits  are  often  used  in  addition 
to  cherries  and  ginger,  but  a trial  of 
the  above  is  recommended  beforo  any 
deviation  is  made  from  the  recipe, 
which  is  a very  good  one.  At  one 
time,  a pudding  bearing  this  title  had 
a foundation  of  cooked  and  sieved 
chestnuts.  This  has  given  place  to  a 
custard  foundation,  but  chestnuts  are 
sometimes  used  in  small  proportion, 
or  the  custard  may  be  thickened  with 
French  chestnut  flour,  about  an 
ounce  to  the  pint.  This  produces  a 
pudding  of  a rather  more  solid  nature, 
and  a little  plainer,  as  the  eggs  may 
be  reduced  by  two. 

Orange  Cream  or  Water 
Ice.  — l’roceed  as  for  Lemon  Ice 
(page  965),  using  oranges  instead  of 
lemons.  To  every  six  oranges  a lemon 
should  be  added,  as  it  assists  the 
flavour  very  considerably.  The  exact 
amount  of  sugar  or  syrup  is  to  be 
regulated  by  taste. 


The  spoon  shown  has  a double  use ; 
the  bowl  is  for  putting  the  mixture 


Orange  Marmalade  Ice.- 

This  is  very  nice  and  inexpensive. 
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Take  a pint  of  custard,  plain  or 
medium,  and  add  to  it  a gill  or  so  of 
orange  marmalade,  with  a little  orange 
and  lemon  juice,  about  half  a table- 
spoonful of  each.  Freeze  in  the  usual 
way.  Lemon  marmalade  can  be  so 
used.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  per  pint,  if 
medium  custard  be  used. 

Pineapple  Cream  Ice.— Re- 
quired : a pint  and  a half  of  cream  or 
custard,  sweetened  to  taste,  half  a pint 
of  grated  pineapple,  and  a little  colour- 
ing and  lemon  juice.  Cost,  about  2s. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  quart. 

This  is  easily  made.  Let  the  cus- 
tard cool,  then  add  the  grated  pine 
with  the  j uico  of  half  a lemon  and  the 
colouring,  and  as  much  more  sugar 
as  may  be  required.  Freeze  as  usual. 
If  moulded,  use  a pine  mould  if  one 
be  at  hand.  This  is  less  trouble  than 
using  fresh  or  tinned  pineapple,  which 
has  to  be  boiled  with  water  and  sugar, 
then  pounded  and  tammied.  Another 
way  is  to  use  pineapple  jam  or  marma- 
lade. A drop  of  pineapple  essence 
may  be  used  to  bring  out  the  flavour 
in  this  case. 

Pineapple  Iced  Pudding.— 

Required : a quart  of  rich  custard 
(No.  1,  page  926),  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  crystallised  pineapple,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  brandy,  the  same  of  lemon  j uice, 
and  a few  drops  of  pineapple  essence. 
Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

The  pineapple  should  be  cut  up  and 
soaked  in  tbe  brandy  and  lemon  for  a 
few  hours,  then  added  to  tbe  custard 
when  cold.  Finish  as  directed  in 
preceding  recipes.  A pineapple  mould 
is  most  suitable  for  this,  but  any 
pretty  one  will  answer.  The  custard 
should  be  coloured  if  the  yolks  arc 
pale.  If  a pine  mould,  the  stalk  part 
should  be  coloured  green.  Or  a flower 
mould  will  serve. 

N0TEi — The  fruit  may  be  increased 
by  two  or  three  ounces,  but  the  essence 
must  be  used  most  cautiously. 

Pineapple  Sorbet. — Required : 
a-  medium-sized  pineapple,  a pound  of 
sugar,  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and 


one  orange,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
and  half  an  orange,  half  a gill  of 
maraschino,  and  from  a quart  to  three 
pints  of  water.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 
to  2s.,  when  pines  are  cheap. 

Peel  the  pineapple  and  cut  it  up — 
the  smaller  the  pieces  the  better — and 
put  in  a bowl  with  the  sugar,  then 
pound  well;  add  the  other  materials 
and  cover  for  a time.  The  rind  of  the 
fruit  should  be  grated  or  thinly  peeled 
and  cut  in  strips.  Finally,  strain 
through  a fine  hair  sieve,  pressing  the 
fruit  well,  then  finish  off  in  the  usual 
way  (page  970). 

Note. — Discretion  must  be  used  in 
adding  the  water — the  condition  of  the 
pine,  as  well  as  its  size,  must  be  con- 
sidered. For  a small  pine  a pint  of 
water  will  be  enough,  the  sugar  being 
reduced  in  proportion.  A good  pre- 
served pine  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
a poor  fresh  one.  A few  drops  of 
pineapple  essence  is  useful  in  bring- 
ing out  the  flavour,  but  be  careful  in 
the  use  of  it. 

Pistachio  Cream  Ice.  — Re- 
quired : a pint  and  a half  of  custard, 
No.  2;  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
pistachio  kernels,  and  flavouring  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3s.  to  3s.  6d. 

The  kernels  are  to  be  blanched  and 
chopped,  then  pounded  with  a couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  orange  flower 
water  added  by  degrees  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  process.  Rose  water 
may  be  used  instead,  or  cither  may  bo 
omitted  and  a little  cold  water  used  ; 
then  the  mixture,  after  the  custard  is 
added,  can  bo  flavoured  with  a table- 
spoonful of  noyeau  or  a little  vanilla. 
Add  a little  green  colouring.  The 
cost  is  reduced  by  using  half  pistachios 
and  half  sweet  almonds,  or  other  nuts. 

Note. — Walnut  ice  is  made  similarly, 
except  that  a larger  proportion  of  nuts 
may  be  used,  and  no  colouring  is 
required.  Pistachio  cream  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  ices. 

Puddings,  I c e d .— (See  Iced 
Puddings.) 

Punch  Sorbet.  — Required  : a 
bottle  of  champagne,  sugar,  oranges 
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and  lemons  as  below,  tea,  rum,  brandy, 
and  liqueurs.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
champagne. 

Rub  the  rind  of  an  orange  and  half  a 
lemon  with  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar ; 
add  a gill  and  a half  of  good  green 
tea  (strained),  a gill  of  brandy,  the  same 
of  rum,  half  as  much  pineapple  syrup, 
a glass  of  maraschino,  and  as  much  of 
the  syrup  of  page  970  as  will  sweeten 
it  to  taste.  Then  freeze  and  serve 
plain,  or  with  a garnish  of  fruits.  A 
light  wine  may  be  used  instead  of 
champagne  for  a cheaper  sorbet,  and 
the  flavourings  may  be  varied  to  taste. 

Raspberry  Ices.— (See  Straw- 
berry Cream  and  Water  Ice.) 

Raspberry  Mousse.-Requirad : 

a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  pulp  of  fresh 
raspberries,  a tablespoonful  of  red 
currant  juice,  a little  colouring,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  the  whites  of  two, 
and  three-quarters  of  a gill  of  whipped 
lij  cream.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  materials,  except  the  cream,  are 
to  be  whipped  over  boiling  water  until 
warm,  then  taken  off  and  whipped 
until  cold  and  thick.  The  cream 
should  be  whipped,  and  that  is  to  be 
l added,  and  the  whole  well  whisked. 
Put  the  mixture  in  a mould,  and  set 
in  the  cave  for  about  three  hours. 
Dip  the  mould  into  cold  or  j ust  tepid 
water,  and  dish  on  a lace  paper  or 
serviette.  ( See  Mousses,  page  966.) 

Note. — To  make  a souffle,  use  the 
whites  of  two  or  more  eggs,  and  add  a 
couple  more  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
i then  proceed  as  directed  for  Coffee 
and  Vanilla  Souffle  (page  963). 
Other  fruits  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way  for  either  of  the  dishes. 

Raspberry  Sorbet.— Required: 
half  a pound  of  fresh  raspberries,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  a table- 
spoonful  of  brandy,  and  three  gills  of 
water.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d.  when 
fruit  is  cheap. 

_ The  fruit  should  be  full  weight  after 
sieving,  then  add  the  water  and  sugar ; 
tammy,  and  then  put  in  the  brandy. 


Freeze  as  directed  (page  970),  and  servo 
with  a few  of  the  best  of  the  raspberries, 
cut  up  and  sprinkled  with  sugar,  as 
garnish. 

Raspberry  Souffle. — ( See  Rasp- 
berry Mousse  above.) 

Royal  or  Imperial  Iced 
Pudding. — Required : a pint  and  a 
half  of  rich  custard,  three  ounces  of 
French  plums,  the  same  of  glace 
cherries,  two  ounces  each  of  glace 
apricots,  greengages,  and  white  pears ; 
flavouring  and  colouring  as  below. 
Cost,  about  4s. 

Make  the  custard,  and  let  it  get  cold ; 
cut  the  fruits  up,  keeping  the  kinds 
separate.  Add  a tablespoonful  each  of 
hrandy  and  maraschino  to  the  custard, 
or  increase  the  maraschino  if  liqueur 
syrup  be  used.  Divide  the  mixture ; 
leave  half  plain,  and  colour  the  rest  a 
pale  pink.  Divide  the  French  plums 
and  the  green  fruit  between  the  two 
mixtures ; put  the  cherries  into  the 
plain  portion  and  the  pale  fruits  into 
the  pink.  Finish  off  by  freezing  as 
usual,  then  mould  in  layers,  or  line  a 
mould  with  one,  and  fill  up  with  the 
other.  This  is  an  excellent  pudding. 
See  page  926  for  the  Custard,  and 
page  126  for  Royal  Sauce;  but  the 
pudding  may,  be  served  as  it  is  if 
preferred.  For  a cream  of  the  above 
name,  omit  the  fruits,  but  flavour  and 
colour  the  mixtures  as  directed  above. 

Savoy  Cream  Ice.— Required : 
a pint  and  a half  of  custard,  medium 
or  rich  (page  926),  two  to  three  ounces 
of  grated  Savoy  biscuits,  and  a couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  any  nice  liqueur ; 
or,  for  a cheaper  ice,  liqueur  syrup  or 
fruit  syrup,  or  sherry  and  lemon  juice 
mixed.  Cost,  according  to  richness  of 
custard  and  liqueur  or  other  flavouring. 

Tho  hot  custard  should  be  put  over 
the  crumbs,  and  the  other  materials 
added  when  cold.  This  may  be  frozen 
and  served  plainly,  or  moulded.  When 
fruit  syrup  is  used,  the  mixture 
should  be  coloured  to  suit  it.  This 
may  bo  flavoured  with  grated  cocoa-nut 
for  variety  ( see  page  962).  This  is  less 
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rich,  and  has  more  body,  than  many 
other  ices. 

Sorbets. — These  are  water  ices 
flavoured  with  wine  or  spirit,  and 
generally  frozen  to  a less  solid  con- 
sistence than  ordinary  ices.  They  are, 
as  a rule,  considered  firm  enough 
when  they  can  he  j ust  piled  up  in  the 
glasses.  They  are  always  served 
before  the  roasts.  Some  persons  pre- 
fer them  moulded  ; then,  fancy  small 
moulds  should  he  used,  and  they  must 
he  turned  out  in  the  usual  way,  hut 
their  place  of  service  remains  the  same, 
and  they  must  receive  the  addition  of 
wine  or  spirit.  But  the  semi-liquid 
condition  is  the  more  correct,  as  the 
word  in  the  Italian  means  sherbet, 
which  clearly  explains  their  origin. 
They  are,  however,  so  refreshing,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  replace  ordinary  ices,  especially  at 
outdoor  gatherings — being  really  a 
go-between  a liquid  and  a solid. 

Souffles,  Iced  .—[See  Iced 
Souffles.) 

Strawberry  Cream  Ice.— Re- 
quired : custard  or  cream,  strawberries, 
lemon  juice,  sugar,  and  colouring. 
Cost,  about  '2s.  6d.  per  quart. 

The  fruit  should  be  picked,  and 
sprinkled  with  a little  sugar,  then  left 
for  an  hour,  when  it  must  he  rubbed 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  measure  of  custard  or  cream 
that  has  been  properly  sweetened. 
When  fruit  is  scarce,  half  a pint  of  the 
pulp  can  he  added  to  a pint  and  a half 
of  custard  or  cream.  A tablespoonful 
of  lemon  juice  is  to  he  added  to  each 
pint,  or  a pinch  of  citric  acid  can  he 
dissolved  and  used.  Colour  and  freeze. 

Note. — If  jam  he  used,  allow  about 
three-quarters  of  a pound  to  a pint  of 
cream  or  custard,  or  less  for  a plain 
ice.  A little  strawberry  essence  im- 
proves the  flavour  of  this,  or  a table- 
spoonful  of  strawberry  syrup.  Avoid 
making  it  too  sweet,  or  it  is  sickly,  and 
do  not  omit  the  acid. 

Strawberry  Water  Ice. — 

Required : fruit,  water,  eggs,  sugar,  &c., 


as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per 
quart,  hut  varies  with  price  of  fruit. 

Allow  about  half  a pound  of  sugar 
to  the  pound  of  fruit.  Put  it  in  a 
mortar  and  pound  it  with  part  of  the 
sugar,  and  then  sieve  or  tammy  it. 
The  rest  of  the  sugar  should  be  mixed 
with  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  added 
to  the  fruit  when  cold,  with  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon  and  colouring,  and  the 
whipped  white  of  an  egg,  or  two  if 
small,  last  thing  before  freezing. 

Note. — Raspberry  cream  or  water 
ice  is  made  as  above,  using  raspberries 
instead  of  strawberries.  A iittle  currant 
juice  improves  it. 

Syrup  for  Sweetening 
Water  Ices. — Allow  a pound  of  pure 
cane  loaf  sugar  to  each  quart  of  water 
used ; use  a copper  or  steel  pan,  and 
simmer  over  a gentle  fire  until  reduced 
to  a little  more  than  half  the  quantity; 
skim  very  carefully,  and  strain  through 
a fine  clean  cloth.  Another  way  is  to 
use  a pint  and  a half  of  water  only  to 
each  pound  of  sugar,  and  to  boil  for  a 
shorter  time  ; but  this  is  better  adapted 
for  present  use,  while  the  syrup  made 
as  above  may  be  bottled.  Given  a 
perfectly  clean  pan,  pure  sugar,  suffi- 
cient skimming,  and  careful  straining, 
no  clarification  is  required,  though 
some  cooks  do  clarify  syrups  of  this 
sort  with  white  of  egg. 

Tea  Cream  Ice.— Make  half  a 
pint  or  thereabouts  of  strong  tea,  and 
mix  it  with  a pint  of  custard,  sweetened, 
or  the  same  measure  of  whipped  cream, 
and  a gill  of  custard ; or  add  a 
pint  of  thin  cream,  and  when  the 
mixture  is  partly  frozen,  mix  in  a gill 
of  whipped  cream.  This  is  sometimes 
flavoured  with  lemon.  The  tea  may 
be  black  or  mixed,  but  must  be  of  good 
quality  and  delicate  flavour. 

Vanilla  Cream  Ice  is  made 

by  adding  some  essence  of  vanilla  to 
custard  or  sweetened  cream  when  oold. 
About  a teaspoonful  to  the  pint  is  the 
average  ; but  it  varies.  A better  way 
is  to  infuse  the  vanilla  pod  in  some  of 
the  milk  used  for  the  custard,  or  a 
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tablespoonful  or  so  of  milk  if  cream 
be  employed. 

Water  Ices. — These  are  re- 
freshing, and,  as  a rule,  popular.  In 
some  of  our  recipes  we.give  the  whites 
of  eggs  as  an  ingredient ; the  main  use 
of  them  is  to  increase  the  bulk,  and  by 
giving  body,  assist  the  freezing;  but 
their  employment  is  quite  optional. 
Fruit,  jam,  and  syrups  can  be  used 
here  as  for  cream  ices.  We  have 
given  the  ordinary  modes  of  preparation 
in  the  recipes,  but  the  above  Syhup 
may  at  all  times  be  used  in  place  of 
sugar  for  the  sweetening ; by  adding  a 


little  at  a time  it  is  a very  simple 
matter  to  obtain  the  requisite  degree 
of  sweetness.  It  is  false  economy  to 
be  too  sparing  with  the  fruit  used  for 
the  foundation,  for  if  the  right  degree 
of  consistence  be  not  given  the  mixture 
takes  longer  to  freeze  as  well  as  tastes 
poor.  Besides,  as  the  cost  is  less  than 
for  a good  cream  ice,  one  can  afford  to 
be  sufficiently  liberal  with  the  fruit, 
generally  speaking.  The  same  remark 
applies,  of  course,  to  jam.  When  two 
ices  are  provided,  one  should  be  water, 
whether  moulded  or  served  in  the 
rough,  as  there  are  many  who  will  eat 
a water  ice,  who  find  a cream  too  rich. 


GARNISHES,  ADJUNCTS,  SAVOURIES, 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  hints  and  recipes  in  this  chapter  by  no  means  exhaust  the  subject, 
much  kindred  information  being  scattered  throughout  our  pages,  and 
almost  every  chapter  containing  something  which  bears  on  the  present 
subject.  Hors  d’ceuvres,  entrees,  fish,  salads,  eggs,  cheese,  dressed  vege- 
tables, and  sauces,  contain  many  hints  likely  to  be  helpful. 

The  art  of  making  dishes  look  nice  has  been  fully  discussed  by  most 
modern  writers,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  without  an  “ eye  for  colour  ” 
and  plenty  of  practice  will  prove  of  much  service  to  anybody.  We  would, 
however,  emphasise  the  remark  made  elsewhere,  that  elaborate  garnish  is 
no  excuse  for  badly  cooked  food j on  the  contrary,  viands  of  the  best 
quality,  nicely  prepared  and  suitably,  though  sparingly,  garnished,  will 
create  a far  more  favourable  impression. 

GARNISHES  AND  ADJUNCTS. 

There  is  no  branch  of  cookery  in  which  more  depends  upon  the 
ingenuity  of  the  cook  than  garnishing;  to  substitute  another  mould  or 
set  of  cutters  for  those  mentioned  in  the  recipe  may  often  be  a necessity ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  edibles  that  should  form  the  garnish ; in  fact, 
those  who  rely  entirely  upon  written  recipes,  will  never  be  as  perfect  in 
the  art  as  they  might  be.  Dwellers  in  the  country  will  be  wise  to  have  at 
hand  some  of  the  preserved  provisions  that  are  so  helpful  in  supplying 
little  dishes  at  short  notice,  as  well  as  adding  to  the  ornamentation  of 
all  the  courses  from  soup  to  savoury. 

SAVOURIES. 

Small  savouries  at  the  end  of  the  meal  are  now  quite  a feature  of  a 
good  dinner.  When  more  convenient,  a large  dish  may  be  served,  but  one 
small  one  to  each  guest  is  generally  preferred.  The  edibles  that  may  fitly 
be  served  in  this  course  are  many,  and  the  hostess  has  ample  choice. 
There  are  many  other  recipes  in  the  book  that  are  equally  suitable  for  this 
course.  Here  and  there  the  mode  of  sending  to  table,  and  the  garnish 
employed,  must  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  Piquancy  of 
flavour,  dainty  dishing,  and  quick  service  of  the  hot  viands  are  the  main 
points.  Fritters,  canapes,  souffles,  &c.,  furnish  familiar  examples  of  the 
modes  employed  for  such  materials  as  cheese,  and  fish  of  all  sorts,  from 
lobster  to  shrimp,  or  caviare  to  herring  roe.  Vegetables  figure  largely,  mush- 
rooms playing  a leading  part ; and  the  chapter  on  Dressed  Vegetables 
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may  be  referred  to  with  advantage.  There  are  some  who  assert  that  the 
after-dinner  savoury  is  a mistake,  or  that  no  such  dish  is  wanted ; but 
the  majority  of  experienced  diners-out  agree  that  the  palate  should  not  be 
left  li  sweet,”  but  cleansed  by  some  delicate  savoury.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
these  little  dishes  are  most  enjoyed  by  the  large  number  who  nowadays 
shun  the  sweet  course  altogether. 

• The  plainer  dishes  of  this  class  are  suitable  for  service  at  any  meal. 


SANDWICHES. 

Nicely  prepared  sandwiches  constitute  a palatable  and  convenient  dish, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a little  garnish  they  may  become  an  elegant  one.  But 
owing  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  they  are  sometimes  prepared,  they 
have  fallen  into  disrepute  in  some  quarters.  Those  who  imagine  that 
scraps  which  are  utterly  useless  for  any  other  purpose  will  serve  for 
sandwiches,  make  a mistake.  Whatever  is  used  should  be  properly  cooked, 
suitably  seasoned,  and  absolutely  free  from  all  objectionable  portions  in 
the  way  of  gristle,  surplus  fat,  &c.,  when  meat  is  used;  and  the  same  care' 
is  required  when  dealing  with  other  materials.  As  to  meat,  it  is  far 
better  to  cut  the  slices  into  mouthfuls  even  for  the  plainest  sandwich, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  potted  meat  is  better  still.  Freshly  cooked  meat  is 
essential,  as  stale  meat  soon  sours  iu  sandwiches. 

The  bread  should  be  stale  enough  to  cut  evenly,  and  it  must  be  good. 
The  butter,  however  little  be  used,  should  be  above  suspicion,  and  this 
is  especially  necessary  when  sandwiches  are  packed  for  a journey  in  the 
summer.  Thin  slices  of  fried  bread  or  toast,  and  the  daintiest  of  rolls,  are 
now  pressed  into  the  service,  and  as  to  the  fillings,  their  name  is  legion. 
Amongst  the  most  common  may  be  noted  potted  meats,  fish,  and  game ; 
sausages  of  all  sorts ; eggs,  salads,  mayonnaise,  and  other  sauces  of  the 
same  class ; store  sauces  and  pickles,  grated  cheese,  and  a host  of  savoury 
preparations  that  may  be  bought  ready  for  use ; but  many  of  the  latter 
furnish  dishes  by  no  means  cheap,  and  some  of  the  elaborate  kinds  of 
sandwiches  are  almost  lost  in  the  garnish. 

For  the  plainest  sandwiches  some  little  finish  should  be  given  to  the 
dish ; a sprig  or  two  of  parsley  or  cress,  and  a clean  d’oyley  are  within 
the  reach  of  most;  for  better  dishes,  the  nature  of  the  filling  must  be 
a guide  also  to  the  ornamentation.  When  many  kinds  are  prepared,  it  is 
well  to  label  them. 

All  sorts  of  shapes  are  now  seen,  and  fancy  cutters  will  bo  found 
handy.  Leaves,  cutlets,  ovals,  and  rounds,  with  plain  or  crimped  edges, 
crescents  and  others,  are  very  general.  With  very  little  management, 
waste  may  be  avoided ; it  is  often  more  economical  to  cut  the  shapes 
before  buttering  them.  From  the  trimmings  of  large  sandwiches  small 
ones  of  other  shapes  may  frequently  be  cut.  As  a rule,  the  larger  the 
plainer,  and  the  smaller  the  richer  the  sandwich. 

Mustard  Butter. — This  is  useful,  for  it  saves  much  trouble  in  the  case 
of  a number  of  beef,  ham,  tongue,  and  all  similar  sandwiches,  to  butter 
and  season  together.  The  mustard  should  be  mixed  thickly  with  a little 
cream,  or  butter  melted  for  the  purpose ; it  should  then  be  amalgamated 
by  working  it  to  a cream  with  the  butter,  a wooden  spoon  being  employed. 
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About  a tablespoonful  of  dry  mustard  to  eight  or  twelve  ounces  of  butter 
may  be  used,  but  taste  has  to  bo  considered  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the 
mustard.  The  butter  should  not  be  melted  by  heat.  When  too  stiff  to 
spread,  it  can  be  put  in  a warm  basin  and  treated  as  above  ; when  too  soft, 
it  should  be  cooled  on  ice  if  possible.  For  the  best  sandwiches  the  butter 
is  clarified.  For  many,  when  rich  sauces  are  mixed  with  the  filling,  the 
butter  is  omitted.  Other  seasonings,  as  cayenne,  coralline,  or  black  pepper, 
curry,  and  the  thick  liquor  from  hot  pickles  may  be  added  to  the  mustard. 


FANCY  PAPER  ORNAMENTS. 

Cases. — Under  this  head  may  be  grouped  cases  for  ices,  and  small 
savouries  of  all  sorts,  cutlet  cases,  &c. ; the  most  useful  are  all  white,  or 
white  with  a coloured  edge,  but  there  are  several  varieties,  and  novelties 
are  constantly  being  introduced.  An  assortment  may  be  seen  at  most  good 
stationers’  shops  and  the  large  stores.  Collars  for  pie-dishes,  and  girdles 
for  ice  cups  are  pretty  and  useful.  The  latter  are  made  in  a number  of 
artistic  shades,  and  can  be  adapted  for  other  dishes. 

Dish  Papers. — These  are  much  used  and  are  very  cheap  ; the  plain 
stout  ones  with  a crimped  edge  are  suitable  for  fish  ; and  the  thinner  ones 
with  a lace  edge,  for  fancy  dishes  generally,  and  the  most  ornamental  of 
the  savoury  ones. 


PIPING  BAGS  AND  TUBES. 

Pipes  or  tubes  vary  much  in  size,  also  in  shape  so  far  as  the  mouth  is 
concerned.  The  simplest  kinds  are  shown,  and  are  readily  attached  to  the 
bag,  and  may  be  used  after  a few  trials  by  the  most  inexperienced.  A 
specimen  bag  and  tube  can  be  had,  and  the  beginner  will  do  best  with  one 
of  the  plainest.  Where  much  high-class  cooking  is  done,  a set  of  tubes 
should  be  bought.  They  are  used  for  piping  cakes,  for  garnishing  by 
means  of  butter  of  various  sorts,  and  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  as  referred 
to  in  different  recipes.  It  is  a good  plan  to  make  experiments  with  some 
lard  on  an  old  tray ; the  lard  can  be  scraped  off  when  cold  and  used  many 
times.  For  this  is  one  of  the  branches  of  ornamentation  better  learnt  by 
one  practical  lesson,  than  by  reading  many  pages  of  written  description. 
The  little  details  of  manipulation  can  really  only  be  acquired  by  watching 
one  used  to  the  work ; and  perfection  is  often  only  attained  by  practice. 
Many  can,  however,  “ pipe  ” fairly  well  who  have  never  had  a lesson,  and 
the  following  hints  will  be  useful.  After  filling  the  bag,  or  putting  as 
much  in  as  is  necessary,  twist  it  so  that  the  contents  may  be  in  contact 
with  the  pipe,  and  not  escape  at  the  open  end.  Twist  while  using  from 
time  to  time,  and  scrape  the  sides  of  the  bag  if  needed  to  avoid  waste. 
In  this  way  the  last  bit  may  be  used  up.  Hold  the  point  of  the  pipe  close 
to  the  article  to  be  piped,  and  release  the  bag  quickly  that  the  pattern  may 
be  sharp ; if  withdrawn  slowly  (a  common  fault),  there  will  be  more  or  less 
“ messiness.”  Always  wash  the  bag  as  soon  as  done  with,  remove  and 
wash  the  pipe,  and  dry  both  thoroughly.  The  fine  “ thread  pipes  should 
have  thin  wire  or  a needle  passed  through  to  dislodge  the  material.  A 
clogged  pipe  is  useless.  , 

Several  materials  are  used  for  the  pipes;  tin  ones  are  cheapest,  an 
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with  care  last  very  well;  brass  and  German  silver  cost  more.  Some 
prefer  “ screw  ” pipes,  which  are  a little  dearer.  Many  who  do  no 
require  any  such  aids  for  strictly  decorative  purposes  would  find  one  or 
two  of  the  plain  pipes  with  good-sized  mouths  very  helpful  toi  n mg 
little  moulds,  dropping  cake  mixture  on  tins,  &c. ; there  is  less  waste,  anu 
the  method  is  tidier  than  when  a spoon  is  used. 


Fio.  151.— Plain  Pipe.  Fig.  152.— Fancy  Pipe.  Fig.  153.— Forcing  Bag. 


The  bags  are  of  many  kinds.  Some  like  a waterproof  one;  others 
prefer  them  of  linen,  a special  stout  kind  being  used  ; one  may  meet  with 
them  made  of  dowlas.  Others  pin  their  faith  to  paper  bags,  a special 
paper,  thin  and  very  strong  being  used  : they  are  easy  to  handle,  but  not  so 
readily  obtained  as  the  other  kinds,  which  answer  average  requirements, 
and  cost  but  a few  pence  for  the  small  sizes. 


Almonds,  Devilled  or  Salted. 

— (See  Salted  Almonds,  page  997.) 


Anchovies  on  Toast.— The 

ordinary  mode  of  serving  is  to  butter 
Borne  toast  and  cut  it  in  strips,  then  to 
lay  the  fillets  of  anchovy  on,  and  put 
in  the  oven  for  a minute  before  serv- 
ing. A better  mode  is  to  first  heat  the 
fillets  in  a little  butter  in  the  oven  ; it 
is  a common  complaint  that  anchovies 
on  toast  are  dry  ; this  will  remedy  the 
defect.  There  should  be  enough 
butter  to  cover  the  fillets ; then  drain 
and  lay  them  on  the  toast,  and  after  a 
minute  more  in  the  oven  serve.  The 
toast  is  best  buttered  on  both  sides. 
For  this  dish  each  anchovy  should 
make  two  fillets  only. 

Anchovy  Biscuit  Paste,— 

This  is  a good  short  paste  flavoured 
with  anchovy.  About  seven  ounces  of 
butter  to  the  pound  of  flour  (Vienna) 


will  be  rich  enough ; rub  it  in  find}’, 
and  to  every  four  ounces  of  flour  used 
allow  half  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence  and  a little  cayenne  ; mix  with 
milk  or  cream  or  water,  or  a mixture 
of  water  and  egg  yolk.  The  paste 
should  be  thin  and  rolled  out  with  care, 
as  it  is  required  stiff.  Bake  and  handle 
carefully.  Colour  with  carmine  for 
a pink  paste.  ( See  recipes  for  Short 
Pastes,  in  Pastry.)  This  is  used 
for  garnishing  as  well  as  to  enclose 
various  savoury  preparations,  for  which 
ordinary  pastry  would  be  also  suitable. 
(See  recipes  in  Hors  d’CEtjvres  and 
the  present  chapter.) 

Anchovy  Butter,— The  propor- 
tions of  butter  and  anchovies  are  very 
much  a matter  of  taste. 

No.  1. — Mix  three  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  with  a small  dessertspoonful  of 
good  anchovy  essence ; add  a teaspoon- 
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f ul  of  lemon  j uice,  and  if  liked  a little 
cayenne.  A few  drops  of  colouring 
will  improve  the  appearance. 

No.  2. — Use  anchovy  paste  sold  in 
pots,  hut  unless  coloured  this  will  look 
muddy.  A small  quantity  is  enough 
to  flavour  a few  ounces  of  butter,  as  it 
is  generally  very  salt.  Shrimp  butter 
may  be  made  from  essence  or  paste  in 
these  ways. 

No.  3. — Take  some  anchovies  and 
wash  and  skin  them,  and  then  pound 
and  pass  through  a sieve.  ( See  Ancho- 
vies in  Fish.)  To  half  a dozen  allow 
about  six  ounces  of  butter,  or  half  a 
pound  will  be  more  agreeable  to  many. 
Season  with  a hint  of  cayenne  and 
grated  nutmeg  or  mace,  and  colour. 
This  may  be  served  in  fancy  shapes  for 
table  or  for  kitchen  use  ; press  in  jars 
and  store  in  a cold  place.  Useful  for 
sandwiches  and  savouries  generally. 

Anchovy  Macaroni. — A hot 

savoury.  Required : two  anchovies, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  two  eggs,  some 
bread,  seasoning,  and  three  or  four 
ounces  of  pipe  macaroni. 

Boil  the  macaroni  until  tender ; fish 
stock  may  be  used  if  convenient.  ( See 
Macaroni.)  Then  cut  it  in  half-inch 
lengths,  wash  and  bone  the  anchovies 
after  soaking  for  an  hour  in  milk,  then 
sieve  them,  and  add  the  butter  heated, 
and  the  seasoning  of  pepper,  and  if 
liked  a little  Parmesan  or  chopped 
parsley  may  be  used.  The  eggs  should 
be  boiled  hard,  and  the  yolks  may 
either  be  pounded  with  the  anchovies 
or  the  whole  cut  in  dice.  When 
amalgamated,  put  in  small  hot  china 
cases,  one  for  each  person,  and  sprinkle 
with  fried  crumbs ; then  set  in  the 
oven  for  a minute  and  serve  hot.  This 
can  be  served  at  the  end  of  dinner. 
Other  fish  preparations  are  equally 
good.  Sardines,  or  any  of  the  fish 
usually  employed  in  the  concoction  of 
savouries,  may  be  recommended  as  the 
best ; lax  or  smoked  salmon  will  be 
found  especially  good.  A very  little 
salt  will  be  wanted. 

Aspic  Borders.— For  a plain 
border  on  which  to  dish  anything. 


make  the  jelly  rather  stiff  and  pour 
into  a plain  or  fancy  mould,  and  turn 
out  when  set.  The  jelly  may  be  of 
one  or  two  or  more  colours.  Another 
way  is  to  make  a base  of  aspic  cream 
or  mayonnaise  of  a contrasting  colour. 
The  salad  or  other  material  used  for 
garnishing  the  base  must  always  be 
considered  in  arranging  the  colours  for 
the  border  itself.  For  a more  elabor- 
ate border  arrange  any  materials  of  a 
suitable  colour  in  a pretty  pattern  to 
show  through  the  aspic.  When  this 
is  done  the  mould  must  be  lined  as 
directed  on  page  942.  Supposing  the 
mould  to  be  a plain  one,  another  way 
is  to  put  in  jelly  of  two  colours  in 
layers,  with  a little  garnish  sprinkled 
over  just  before  the  jelly  sets.  Sup- 
posing pink  and  pale  yellow  jelly  ; in 
the  pink,  sprigs  of  chervil  or  cress, 
with  shapes  of  white  of  egg;  in  the 
yellow,  some  lobster  coral  with  a little 
more  green  would  be  pretty.  The 
stripes  of  each  colour  must  be  put  in 
in  two  layers  with  the  garnish  in  the 
centre  of  each.  Some  find  this  way  of 
garnishing  easier  than  lining  the 
mould  and  making  a pattern  all  over. 
Reference  to  recipes  for  cold  entrees 
and  other  dishes,  for  which  see  Index, 
will  furnish  other  examples. 

Aspic  Chain  Garnish.— This 
is  referred  to  in  some  of  our  recipes. 
It  is  very  effective  and  not  much 
trouble.  The  aspic  should  be  poured 
in  a tin  to  set  and  be  made  stiff. 
Rounds  or  ovals  are  to  be  cut  out  with 
a plain  or  crimped  cutter;  the  latter 
being  much  the  prettier.  The  centres 
are  to  be  cut  out  with  a smaller  cutter, 
and  the  links  thus  formed  placed  to 
imitate  a chain.  For  salads  in  moulds 
it  is  good  ; or  it  can  be  laid  on  a green 
bed  round  a border,  or  used  in  other 
ways,  so  that  the  colours  contrast  well. 
Anything  of  the  same  nature,  as  aspic 
mayonnaise,  savoury  custard,  &c., 
detailed  in  this  chapter,  may  be  used 
in  the  same  wiiy.  The  cuttings  from 
the  centres  of  the  rings  can  be  used 
up  for  garnishing,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  w’aste. 
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Aspic  Cream.— This  varies  con- 
siderably, according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  he  used.  About  half  a 
pint  of  aspic  to  a fourth  as  much 
cream  may  he  used  for  masking 
purposes.  For  a richer  mixture,  use 
two-thirds  aspic  to  one-third  cream. 
Flavour  with  any  vinegar,  such  as 
cayenne,  tarragon,  celery,  or  shalot. 
Mix  over  ice,  and  use  when  on  the 
point  of  setting.  When  for  moulding 
in  hot  weather,  dissolve  some  of  the 
best  sheet  gelatine  in  a little  cream, 
and  add.  With  an  ice  cave  or  ice  at 
hand,  if  the  aspic  has  been  well 
reduced  by  boiling,  the  addition  of 
gelatine  is  not  needed.  The  strength 
should  be  tested.  ( See  page  939  in 
Jellies.) 

Aspic  Jelly,  Economical.— 

Required  : two  and  a half  ounces  of 
sheet  gelatine,  a quart  of  water,  a 
small  onion,  or  a leek,  or  a couple  of 
shalots,  an  inch  of  carrot,  and  the 
same  of  turnip,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a bit 
of  mace,  half  a dozen  cloves,  a dozen 
peppercorns,  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon, 
and  the  j uice,  the  whites  and  shells  of 
two  eggs,  a gill  of  vinegar,  brown  or 
white,  as  required  dark  or  pale,  the 
same  measure  of  flavoured  vinegar, 
such  as  tarragon,  cucumber,  &c.,  a bit 
of  celery,  or  some  leaves,  or  a pinch  of 
seed,  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

The  whole  should  be  put  in  a 
stewpan,  and  set  over  the  fire  until 
warm,  when  the  whites  of  the  eggs, 
whisked  a little,  must  be  added ; then 
whisk  to  the  boil,  and  remove  the 
whisk ; boil  up  well,  and  remove  to  the 
side  of  the  stove,  with  the  lid  half  on 
the  pan,  for  a few  minutes ; then  finish 
in  the  usual  way  (see  page  939).  If  a 
cloth  be  used  for  the  straining,  it  must 
be  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  If  for 
I chopping,  use  less  gelatine.  Omit  the 
1 turnip  if  to  be  kept,  and  in  very  hot 
5 weather. 

Aspic  Jelly,  Good.— Proceed  as 
0 above,  but  use  a gill  of  sherry  in  place 
1 of  the  gill  of  plain  vinegar,  and  add 
! the  juice  of  another  half  lemon;  or, 


if  preferred,  reduce  the  plain  and 
flavoured  vinegars  to  the  measure  of 
the  added  wine.  A sprig  of  fresh 
tarragon  and  chervil  will  improve  it 
considerably.  Various  herbs  may  be 
used  to  produce  change  of  flavour. 
(See  Asric  Jelly  above.) 

Another  way.— This  is  easy,  and 
very  economical.  Required : a quart 
of  cold  water,  two  ounces  of  gelatine, 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  the  same 
measure  of  pale  brown  vinegar,  a bay 
leaf,  a small  onion,  the  whites  and 
shells  of  two  eggs,  a lump  of  sugar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a couple  of  cloves, 
half  a dozen  allspice  berries,  and  the 
same  of  peppercorns.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  water,  and 
put  it  with  all  the  rest  of  the  materials 
in  a stewpan,  and  whisk  to  the  boil, 
then  strain  and  finish  off  as  directed 
above. 

Aspic  Jelly,  Various  Kinds. 

— Dark. — Increase  the  amount  of 
vinegar  used,  or  use  a little  liquid 
browning,  or  select  a dark  sherry  for 
flavouring.  Or,  if  the  flavour  is  not 
objected  to,  boil  the  skin  of  an  onion 
in;  this  would  not  do  for  the  most 
delicate  dishes.  Fish. — Use  fish  stock 
for  the  foundation,  seeing  first  that  it 
is  free  from  anything  that  would  cloud 
it.  This  may  be  left  pale  or  coloured 
as  required.  It  is  often  used  with  a 
coloured  aspic  for  fish  entrees,  &c.,  and 
for  lining  moulds.  Yelloiv  or  pink. — 
(Sec  directions  under  Jellies.)  Green. 
— This  is  pretty,  but  the  colouring 
wants  adding  with  great  care  ; if  over- 
done, it  is  vulgar.  Use  liquid.  (See 
Jellies.)  This  is  good  for  lining  a 
mould  that  is  to  be  garnished  with 
pink  fish.  In  increasing  the  vinegar 
or  wine,  the  water  must  be  reduced 
in  proportion. 

Aspic  Mayonnaise,  or 
Mayonnaise  Aspic.  — This  is 
mentioned  in  various  recipes  herein, 
and  is  very  useful  for  garnishing.  To 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  aspic,  allow 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  mayon- 
naise ; the  aspic  should  be  liquid,  but 
on  the  point  of  setting,  and  it  should 
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be  first  reduced  by  boiling ; or  a sheet 
or  two  of  gelatine  may  be  added  if  it 
seems  too  soft.  Blend  very  thoroughly ; 
and  if  in  a hurry,  set  it  on  ice. 
Generally  cut  in  fancy  shapes.  For 
such,  pour  the  aspic  on  a tin  with 
turned-up  edges.  ( See  hints  in 
Jellies.)  Any  desired  colour  may  be 
given  to  this.  Liquid  colours  should 
be  used. 

Aspic  Strips. — See  Aspic  Chain 
Garnish,  page  976,  and  cut  the  jelly 
into  strips,  of  any  desired  length,  with 
a wheel-cutter.  Narrow  strips  will 
be  more  generally  useful  for  small 
dishes;  for  large  ones,  such  as  the 
breasts  of  fowls,  tongues,  &c.,  cut  into 
wider  pieces.  These  are  very  handy 
for  forming  geometrical  borders.  If 
several  colours  are  employed,  quite  an 
elaborate  garnish  may  be  produced  at 
very  small  cost. 

Aspic,  Tomato.— This  is  of  nice 
flavour  and  colour.  If  required  of  the 
ordinary  clearness,  the  only  thing  is 
to  use  “tomato  vinegar”  (sold  by 
grocers),  and  to  add  enough  carmine 
to  give  a deep  colour.  For  opaque 
aspic,  take  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and 
pass  through  a hair  sieve ; one  large 
or  two  small  tomatoes  should  be  used 
for  a gill  of  aspic.  A tammy  must  be 
used  if  wanted  very  smooth.  Treat  as 
directed  in  Aspic  Mayonnaise.  All 
the  hints  are  applicable  here. 

Baltimore  Toast.— This  is  an 
extremely  good  snack  at  small  cost. 
It  is  suitable  for  any  meal,  but  best 
for  luncheon  or  supper.  Required : 
enough  chopped  lean  cooked  ham  to 
fill  a quarter-pint  measure,  an  egg, 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  cream,  a saltspoonful  each  of 
grated  lemon  peel  and  mixed  mustard, 
about  as  much  powdered  sweet  herb 
mixture,  a dash  of  nutmeg,  cayenne, 
and  grated  cheese. 

The  butter  is  to  be  melted,  and  the 
cream  stirred  in,  and  then  the  ham ; 
add  all  but  the  egg  and  cheese,  and 
stir  until  heated,  taking  care  the  ham 
does  not  harden ; add,  during  the 
stirring,  a tablespoonful  of  ar.y  light  I 


stock;  when  hot  through,  remove  and 
beat  the  egg  in,  and  then  re-heat  but 
do  not  boil.  Have  squares  of  hot 
buttered  toast,  spread  the  mixture  on, 
and  shake  the  cheese  over  the  top, 
then  put  in  the  oven  for  a few  seconds ; 
the  cheese  should  be  Parmesan,  but 
other  kinds  will  do. 

Beef  Marrow  finds  a place  in 
many  savouries.  It  may  be  seasoned 
and  used  instead  of  butter  for  sand- 
wiches, all  the  nicer  if  a little  cress  or 
other  green  stuff  be  added  to  reduce 
the  richness  a trifle.  A mixture  of 
marrow  and  butter  can  be  pounded 
together,  and  seasoned,  and  used  in 
the  same  way  as  the  savoury  butters 
are.  To  blanch  marrow  put  it  in 
cold  water  over  the  fire  with  a little 
salt,  and  let  it  come  to  the  boil ; then 
turn  it  instantly  into  a basin  of  cold 
water  until  required.  ( See  Index  for 
recipes.) 

Beef  Sandwiches.— Roast  beef 
is  generally  used,  but  boiled  beef,  if 
tender,  makes  good  sandwiches.  Take 
thin  slices,  free  from  skin  and  gristle, 
and  without  much  fat ; that  from  the 
outside  should  be  removed.  Divide 
into  dice.  The  bread  and  butter  may 
be  brown  or  white.  Lay  the  meat  on 
evenly,  and  put  a second  slice  on,  then 
press  and  cut  in  shapes.  Black 
pepper,  salt,  and  mustard,  are  often 
the  only  seasonings.  Pickles,  chutney, 
cress*  or  a sprinkling  of  store  sauce 
are  suitably  added.  The  meat  may 
be  in  thin  slices  instead  of  dice,  but 
is  not  so  nice.  Potted  beef  makes 
very  good  sandwiches.  Tongue,  or  a 
mixture  of  that  with  beef  or  ham  may 
be  used  in  these  ways.  Spiced  beef  i3 
excellent,  being  tasty.  ( See  Cuury 
and  Ego  Mixture,  page  984.)  A 
little  may  be  spread  on  the  beef  if 
liked.  (See  Salt  Meats  for  recipes.) 
(Sec  also  Mustard  Butter,  page  973.) 

Biscuits,  Savoury.-^ 2fo.  I.— 
Soak  any  thin,  plain  biscuits  in  the 
best  olive  oil,  or  clarified  butter,  then 
sprinkle  with  cayenne  and  pepper,  and 
a little  salt,  and  grill  over  a clear  fire, 
or  heat  in  the  oven.  Another  way  is 
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to  heat  the  biscuits,  and  then  to  butter 
them  and  season  as  above ; coralline 
pepper  is  very  good  for  the  purpose. 

Aro.  2. — For  devilled  biscuits,  heat 
them  first,  then  spread  with  either  of 
the  preparations  given  in  other 
recipes  ( see  Index),  and  return  to  the 
oven  to  heat.  All  sorts  of  pastes  sold 
in  pots  and  tins  are  used  thus ; some- 
times a purde  is  put  between  two 
heated  biscuits,  and  the  finishing  off 
is  sufficient  to  heat  the  interior. 
Little  piles  of  curry,  and  a host  of 
purees  used  for  crofites,  &c.,  may  he 
used  for  biscuits  also.  Curry  paste 
with  a morsel  of  good  gravy  is  ex- 
cellent. It  is  essential  to  success  that 
the  biscuits  he  fresh  and  crisp ; if 
home  - made  they  should  be  baked 
purposely,  if  possible,  and  used  as  soon 

Ias  done,  but  this  is  seldom  convenient, 
except  for  a meal  of  few  courses. 
{See  the  chapter  on  Biscuits,  &c. ) 

Beetroot  for  Garnishing.— 

{See  Index  for  the  preparation,  &c.) 
Pickled  beet  does  very  wTell,  but  the 
rule  of  never  cutting  it  up  until 
n wanted  must  be  observed.  It 
looks  nicer  if  brushed  over  with 
salad  oil  last  thing.  Straws,  rings, 
n and  other  devices  may  be  em- 
e ployed.  When  finely  chopped  it 
[ is  pretty  for  scattering  over  any  white 
l surface.  Blocks  are  best  placed  in 
i;  little  beds  of  greenery,  or  in  rings  cut 
[■:  from  white  of  egg,  or  surrounded  by 
'■  chopped  pale  aspic.  Aspic  cream  may 
i be  used  similarly. 

Borders,  Various.— (S’*?  Index.) 

Brains  d la  Friture.  — Re- 

ii  quired  : an  onion,  the  brains  from  a 
I®  couple  of  lambs’  or  one  calf’s  head, 
some  bread,  butter,  forcemeat,  season- 
ing,  and  white  sauce. 

Chop  the  onion  to  the  finest  degree, 
Land  fry  in  a little  butter;  then  chop 
•It  the  brains  and  stir  them  in  with  a little 
sauce  to  make  a creamy  mixture,  and 
oil  a morsel  of  forcemeat  of  any  mild  kind 
e free  from  suet ; or  some  herbs  and  a 
>L  little  ordinary  sausage  meat  may  be 
b used  instead.  After  a few  minutes’ 
:r  stirring  let  the  mixture  cool.  Take 


some  bread,  cut  as  for  sandwiches,  and 
any  shape  preferred,  and  spread  with 
the  brains,  press  the  slices  together 
firmly,  and  fry  a pale  brown.  Drain 
and  serve.  Pile  on  a folded  serviette 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  cut 
lemon. 

Note. — The  brains  should  first  be 
lightly  boiled  in  white  stock. 

Bread  Fried  for  Garnish.— 

The  bread  should  be  good  and  a day  or 
two  old,  free  from  crust,  and  cut 
evenly.  Bread  that  is  either  crumbly 
or  full  of  holes  will  not  do.  Reference 
should  be  made  to  CroOtes,  CroCtons, 
and  Croustades  for  description  of  the 
shapes,  and  the  following  mode  serves 
for  the  frying  of  all.  The  fat  should 
be  plentiful,  that  the  bread  may  be 
covered  and  coloured  equally.  As 
soon  as  golden  brown  it  should  be  re- 
moved, and  if  for  a hot  dish  put  to 
drain  on  paper  near  the  fire.  For  a 
cold  one  set  it  away  in  a cold  place 
until  wanted  and  change  the  paper  if 
necessary.  The  colour  goes  a little, 
therefore  for  cold  dishes  let  it  be  a 
shade  darker.  The  bread  is  for  some 
purposes  softened  by  soaking  in  cream 
or  custard  first ; this  is  noted  in  the 
recipes.  When  ridged  use  a sharp 
knife.  {See  Croustades,  page  982.) 
For  small  pieces,  such  as  dice  for  soups 
and  little  croutes,  &c.,  a frying  basket 
is  a necessity. 

Breakfast  Dishes.— Many  of 
the  dishes  in  this  chapter  are  suitable 
for  breakfast. 

Butter,  Curled. — Place  some 
fresh  butter,  from  which  any  water 
should  be  pressed,  on  a hair  sieve  and 
rub  it  through  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon.  The  curls  will  vary 
in  size  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
sieve ; for  such  dishes  as  tongues  or 
hams  the  sieve  should  be  coarser  than 
when  for  small  savouries.  Take  the 
butter  up  on  the  point  of  a wooden 
skewer  and  use  as  a border,  or  to  form 
leaves,  or  as  fancy  dictates.  Stars, 
rings,  and  a host  of  devices  may  be 
made  from  it. 
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Butter,  Green. — Colour  curled 
butter,  and  use  to  imitate  moss.  The 
green  savoury  butter  referred  to  in 
several  of  our  recipes  is  thus  made. 
Required : the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled 
egg,  four  or  five  ounces  of  butter,  a 
sprig  each  of  tarragon,  chervil,  and 
parsley  or  fennel,  a hint  of  onion  or 
shalot,  a dozen  chopped  capers,  a tiny 
pickled  gherkin,  a dash  of  salt  and 
cayenne,  some  green  colouring,  and  if 
for  garnishing  fish,  a saltspoonful  or  so 
of  anchovy  essence. 

First  chop  the  green  stuff,  then  add 
to  the  rest  and  pass  through  a hair 
sieve  after  pounding  very  thoroughly. 
There  are  many  ways  of  varying  the 
flavour,  and  sometimes  cream  or  salad 
oil  is  added  and  the  butter  reduced  a 
little.  Some  like  a little  garlic  or 
garlic  vinegar ; tarragon  vinegar  is 
also  used,  and  other  herbs  are  em- 
ployed. Set  by  to  get  quite  firm  on 
ice  in  hot  weather.  This  is  also  called 
Montpellier  Butter. 

Butter,  Pijied.  — The  butter 
must  be  firm.  If  desired  white  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  working  it 
about  with  a wooden  spoon  in  a basin, 
but  it  should  be  done  in  a cold  place  or 
on  ice.  Use  a piping  bag  and  tube. 
(See  page  975.)  “Thread,”  “rose,” 
“ leaf,”  and  other  fancy  pipes  are  suit- 
able. A thread  pipe  is  best  when 
names  are  to  be  written  in  butter,  as 
for  hams,  &c.  A leaf  pipe  is  most 
suitable  for  green  butter,  unless  it  is 
used  in  the  form  of  moss.  (See  Butter, 
Curled.)  We  have  seen  directions 
given  for  heating  the  butter  for  orna- 
mental purposes ; this  is  altogether 
wrong,  for  however  firm  at  starting  it 
soon  gets  soft  from  handling,  and  if 
softened  at  first  would  soon  be  unwork- 
able. 

Butters,  Various. — (See  Index, 
and  in  this  chapter  under  Ham, 
Horse-radish,  Lobster,  Tomato,  &c.) 

Canapes.— The  foundation  con- 
sists of  rounds  or  ovals  of  fried  bread. 
Rounds  are  the  more  usual,  and  the 
bread  should  be  a day  or  two  old,  free 


from  crust,  and  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  A good  size  is  two  inches 
in  diameter.  The  dish  takes  its  name 
from  the  kind  of  mince  or  puree  used, 
a little  pile  being  put  in  the  centre. 
They  are  served  both  hot  and  cold.  As 
a rule,  when  for  small  savouries,  the 
bread  is  cut  rather  smaller  than  for 
hot  entrees.  Any  of  the  recipes  for 
purees  or  minces  of  cooked  game  or 
fish,  or  meat  may  be  followed,  and 
reference  to  the  chapter  on  Entrees 
■will  suggest  many  fillings.  Recipes 
given  in  Pastry  may  also  be  followed. 

Caviare  Sandwiches.— Brown 
bread  and  butter  is  generally  used  for 
these — a thin  layer  of  caviare  being 
laid  between  the  slices,  which  are  often 
stamped  out  into  fancy  shapes.  For 
devilled  sandwiches,  add  lemon  juice 
and  cayenne  ( see  Toast  below). 
Arrange  nicely  on  a lace  paper,  and 
garnish  to  taste  with  cress,  &c.  A first- 
class  sandwich  is  made  by  putting  a 
layer  of  shrimps  or  prawns  in  tiny 
pieces  over  the  caviare.  Another 
variety  owes  its  excellence  to  a thin 
layer  of  anchovy  or  shrimp  paste  with 
a hint  of  mayonnaise,  finished  off  by  a 
layer  of  caviare.  The  bread  needs  but 
a suspicion  of  butter. 

Caviare  Toast.  — The  caviare 
should  be  warmed  in  the  oven,  and 
then  spread  on  hot  buttered  toast 
(not  much  butter  should  be  used) ; cut 
into  squares  of  a little  more  than  an 
inch,  or  into  small  oblongs  ; make  the 
surface  of  the  caviare  smooth,  and 
sprinkle  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice 
over  ; a dust  of  cayenne  will  convert  it 
into  “ caviare  toast,  devilled.”  Put  in 
the  oven  for  a minute  or  less,  and  serve 
very  hot  at  the  end  of  dinner.  This  is 
preferred  by  many  to  anchovy  or  any 
other  toast. 

Cheese  Toasts.  — See  Cheese 

Cream  and  Cheese  Devilled  (page® 
586  and  587).  Either  will  make  a good 
toast.  Minced  ham,  heated  in  any 
sauce  to  taste  (such  as  Parsley,  or  one 
of  the  more  piquant  sauces),  may  form 
the  first  layer,  and  the  cheese  mixture 
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the  top  when  a substantial  dish  is 
wanted.  Game  with  cheese  is  some- 
times liked ; various  preparations  of 
game  in  sauce  or  gravy  can  bo  served 
thus. 


Chicken  and  Foie  Gras 
Sandwiches. — Required:  some 
chicken,  from  the  breast  if  convenient, 
and  a braised  bird  is  best,  foie  gras  and 
sauce,  &c.,  as  below,  and  some  thin 
brown  bread  and  butter. 

The  slices  of  chicken  should  be  very 
thin,  and  each  spread  with  a little  good 
sauce — as  Bechamel  or  Supreme  ; 
allow  one  slice  of  foie  gras  and  two  of 
chicken  for  each  sandwich ; the  chicken 
should  enclose  the  foie  gras ; then  make 
into  sandwiches,  first  seasoning  the 
butter  used  for  the  bread  with  a little 
pepper  and  nutmeg,  just  a hint  of  each, 
and  a suspicion  of  lemon  juice.  Any 
nice  cooked  sausage  that  contains  foie 
gras  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  sandwiches  should  be  finger  shape, 
as  that  is  the  one  that  causes  least 
wasto  in  cutting  up  the  chicken ; the 
trimmings  can  all  be  used  up. 


Chipolata  Garnish..— For  this 
very  useful  and  popular  garnish,  the 
following  materials  in  equal  quantities 
are  required : carrots,  turnips,  chest- 
nuts, button  mushrooms,  and  tiny 
sausages.  In  place  of  the  latter,  the 
sausage  meat  is  sometimes  made  into 
chestnut  shapes,  and  the  vegetables  are 
cut  into  olive  shapes.  The  vegetables 
should  be  blanched  and  parboiled  as 
detailed  in  the  chapter  on  Vegetables, 
and  the  sausages  nicely  fried ; the 
vegetables  should  be  finished  off  in  any 
nice  stock  that  is  suited  to  the  dish  for 
which  the  garnish  is  to  bo  used,  and 
the  nuts  should  be  nicely  roasted. 
This  garnish,  to  bo  effective,  must  bo 
tastefully  arranged,  and  much  must  bo 
left  to  individual  judgment.  In  some 
instances,  little  heaps  of  the  several 
ingredients  are  placed  with  regard  to 
colour;  in  others,  they  are  arranged 
in  a pattern.  When  a very  superior 
dish  is  wanted,  a portion  of  FiNANCiimE 
Ragout  is  used ; then  tho  chestnuts 
and  mushrooms  should  be  reduced,  or 


they  may  bo  omitted,  and  only  the 
carrots  and  turnips  and  sausages  em- 
ployed. The  latter  would  be  suitable 
for  a roasted  or  braised  turkey,  nicely 
glazed. 

Cod’s  Liver  ail  Gratin. — 

Required : a cod’s  liver  of  medium  size, 
a dozen  small  oysters,  a gill  of  good 
parsley  sauce,  seasoning,  and  bread- 
crumbs. 

The  liver  should  be  steamed,  and 
dropped  in  cold  water  when  done. 
The  oysters  are  to  be  prepared  as  for 
sauce,  and  the  liquor  well  reduced  and 
added  to  the  parsley  sauce,  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  some  lemon  juice  or 
well-reduced  white  wine ; dredge  a 
buttered  shallow  dish  well  with  tho 
crumbs,  fried  or  browned,  and  put  the 
mixture  in ; then  cover  with  more 
crumbs,  pour  a little  oiled  butter  over, 
and  heat  in  the  oven  or  before  a sharp 
fire.  The  mixture  may  be  put  in  small 
cases  if  liked.  White  mushroom  puree 
may  replace  the  parsley  sauce ; then 
the  oysters  may  either  be  omitted  or 
the  quantity  reduced.  Sometimes  a 
piquant  sauce  is  liked  with  the  roe,  and 
it  serves  for  various  dishes.  Cod’s  roe, 
smoked  or  plain,  may  be  cooked  and 
finished  off  thus.  Other  fish  roes  are 
also  good. 

Crab  Butter. — This  is  a useful 
savoury,  which  may  be  served  as 
butter  with  dry  toast,  &c.,  or  for 
spreading  sandwiches,  and  converting 
into  other  dainties.  Required : the 
meat  from  the  large  claws  of  two 
freshly-boiled  crabs,  a teaspoonful  of 
anchovy  essence,  half  a pound  to  ten 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a little  salt, 
pepper,  and  mixed  mustard.  Cost, 
about  Is.,  exclusive  of  tho  crab. 

The  meat  of  the  crab  is  to  be 
pounded  with  the  butter  and  the 
seasoning  added ; then  put  in  an 
enamelled  saucepan  over  the  fire,  and 
stirred  until  boiling-point  is  almost 
reached.  Then  pass  through  a fine 
sieve  into  a basin  until  cold,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  It  must  be  kept  in  a 
cold  place.  It  looks  nicer  if  coloured 
a little. 
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Crayfish  Butter. — Required : 

a dozen  crayfish,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
and  a little  cayenne,  which  should  be 
of  the  very  best  quality,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  flavour. 

The  shells  and  small  claws  only  are 
wanted  for  this;  the  bodies  can  be 
used  ui)  ’n  other  ways.  Take  them 
and  crack  them  up  small,  then  put 
them  in  a mortar  and  pound  them  with 
the  butter,  which  should  be  added  a 
little  at  a time.  Put  all  in  a stewpan 
and  stir  until  it  looks  a good  red; 
then  add  a gill  and  a half  of  boiling 
water ; boil  for  a few  minutes ; then 
pour  the  liquid  into  a basin  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve.  Put  in  a very  cold 
place  until  the  butter  is  “ set  ” on  the 
surface ; then  remove  it,  free  it  from 
any  moisture,  and  press  firmly  into 
little  jars  for  use.  The  cayenne 
should  be  put  in  during  the  pounding, 
and  a dust  or  two  more  should  be 
worked  in  before  potting.  Cover  like 
potted  meats  (see  page  497). 

As  few  people  have  facilities  for 
making  this,  we  call  attention  to 
Krebs  Butter  or  Crayfish  Cream, 
sold  in  tins  by  grocers.  It  is  a very 
nice  preparation,  and  may  be  used  in 
sauces,  soups,  and  savouries,  and  for 
many  garnishing  purposes  for  fish 
dishes.  Whenever  the  butter  as  above 
is  made,  the  water  from  it  should  he 
used  in  the  soup  or  other  dish  that 
may  be  made  from  the  bodies  of  the 
fish,  as  it  is  very  rich  in  flavour. 

Cream  of  Bloater.— Required  : 
bloaters,  cream,  butter,  and  seasoning. 

For  a fleshy  bloater  allow  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream ; take  the  best  of  the  fish 
after  cooking,  and  pound  it  with  these 
materials  and  a seasoning  of  cayenne, 
black  pepper,  mace,  and  anchovy,  with 
a little  vinegar ; may  be  used  for  hot 
or  cold  dishes.  For  the  former,  the 
toast,  or  what  may  be  used,  should  be 
ready  by  the  time  the  fish  is,  and  the 
best  way  to  heat  it  is  to  set  the  vessel 
containing  it  in  the  bain-marie,  or  a 
substitute.  For  cold  dishes,  let  the 
“cream”  get  cold,  and  then  make  it 


into  sandwiches,  &c.,  in  the  usual  way. 
Kippers  may  be  treated  thus  They 
should  bo  covered  with  boiling  water, 
and  left  with  a plate  over  for  about 
ten  minutes ; only  tho  best  parts  should 
be  used. 

Cream  Cheese  and  Meat 
Sandwiches. — The  cream  cheese, 
or  milk  cheese,  as  preferred,  is  to  be 
pounded  with  a little  seasoning  of 
pepper,  salt,  and  mustard  to  a paste. 
It  should  be  the  consistence  of  butter. 
Use  it  in  place  of  butter  for  the  bread, 
or  use  cheese  for  one  slice  and  butter 
for  the  other,  with  a little  potted  meat 
spread  on  the  bread.  This  is  tasty, 
and,  if  approved,  some  small  salad  may 
be  added,  or  a dash  of  chopped  pickles. 
Some  of  the  small  foreign  cheeses, 
bondons,  &c.,  may  be  so  used. 

Another  ivatj. — Omit  the  meat,  and 
after  spreading  the  bread  with  the 
mixture,  put  between  some  thin  slices 
of  rich  cheese,  as  Cheddar  or  Stilton, 
with  cucumber  or  tomatoes  sliced. 

Croustades. — These  are  hollowed 
shapes  of  bread,  literally  cases.  The 
name  also  serves  for  rings,  or  borders, 
or  blocks,  either  to  lie  flat  upon  the 
dish,  or  to  stand  up  high ; in  short,  for 
any  piece  of  bread  that  serves  for  the 
foundation  of  the  dish,  or  as  a support 
for  cutlets  and  many  kinds  of  garnish, 
&c.  The  first  thing  in  dealing  with 
large  shapes  is  to  get  a good  founda- 
tion by  levelling  the  bottom ; the  after- 
shaping is  then  easy.  When  “ ridg;ed,” 
it  is  best  to  cut  in  a slanting  direc- 
tion. Centre  blocks  are  often  cut 
something  like  a Cleopatra’s  needle, 
the  bread  being  sliced  until  it  tapers 
sufficiently.  Round  croustades  may 
be  prepared  by  removing  the  crust 
from  a French  roll,  then  cutting  it  the 
right  length,  and  peeling  it  until  quite 
round  and  shapely.  Bread  prepared 
in  this  way  is  handy  for  cutting  blocks 
by  means  of  vegetable  cutters. 

Croutes.— In  France,  this  term 
refers  to  crusts,  prepared  by  baking 
tho  inteiior  of  French  rolls,  and  whicn 
are  sold  by  the  bakers  ready  to  breaK 
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< up  and  put  in  the  soup  tureen.  The 
i small  dice  of  fried  bread  used  in  the 
:l  same  way  are  called  by  the  same 

name.  Many  cooks  make  ho  distinc- 
il  tion  between  cro Cites  and  croutons, 
i,  and  call  all  small  shapes  of  fried  bread 
; by  the  one  name. 

Croutes  la  Hatfield. — Re- 

i:  quired : cheese,  butter,  parsley,  ham, 

< shalot,  bread,  &c. , as  below. 

Grate  into  a basin  two  ounces  of 
x Parmesan  cheese,  the  same  weight  of 

10  good  dry  English,  an  ounce  of  ham, 
fa  and  a hint  of  nutmeg ; add  two  ounces 
( of  butter,  some  French  mustard,  salt 

i and  celery  salt  (use  the  salt  sparingly) ; 
n then  mix  in  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs. 

1 1 Work  well  with  a spoon,  then  put  in 
; the  white  of  one  egg,  and,  at  the  last, 

i li  a saltspoonful  each  of  chopped  parsley 
; and  shalot,  both  of  which  have  been 
i scalded  and  squeezed  in  a cloth.  Have 
Si  ready  eight  small  rounds  of  lightly- 
' fried  or  toasted  bread,  spread  with  the 
mixture,  making  it  smooth  with  a 
■ knife  dipped  in  water,  then  put  them 
i in  a good  oven,  and  as  soon  as  hot,  and 
j the  cheese  coating  has  risen  well,  serve 
>n  at  once.  If  nicely  seasoned  these  are 
\ very  tasty.  A dash  of  chutney  will 
improve  them  for  some  palates. 

Croutes  en  Surprise.  — Re- 

i quired:  bread,  herring  roes,  garnish 
md  seasoning  as  under. 

Prepare  some  triangular  croutons, 
md  dust  them  over  with  sieved  egg 
yolk.  Make  a mixture  by  passing  two 
ir  three  ounces  of  tinned  herring  roes 
through  a sieve,  add  a little  French 
mustard,  half  a tablespoonful  of  fried 
bread-crumbs,  a little  cayenne,  a dash 
of  chopped  capers  and  parsley,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  chopped  prawns  or 
shrimps,  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter, 
with  pepper  to  taste.  The  butter 
'ibhould  be  melted  in  a small  stewpan, 
1 md  the  rest  added  and  stirred  until 
Jiot;  a little  lemon  juice  or  white 
!i$.dnegar  is  an  improvement.  Pile  it 
a .vhile  hot  on  the  bread.  Beat  the 
Mvhites  of  two  fresh  eggs  to  a froth, 
ii  md  add  a dust  of  cayenne;  put  it 
1 iigh  on  the  croutes  from  a bag  with  a 


fancy  pipe,  then  bake  a pale  brown  in 
a moderate  oven.  Care  in  the  baking 
and  quick  service  aro  essential  to 
success. 

Another  way. — Cut  the  roes  small, 
and  heat  them  in  the  butter  with  some 
lemon  juice;  season  rather  highly 
with  cayenne,  anchovy  essence,  and 
chopped  parsley  to  taste.  Finish  as 
before.  The  bread  may  be  stamped 
out  with  a small  cutlet  cutter  for 
variety.  A morsel  of  cooked,  dried 
haddock  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
The  egg  yolk  can  be  omitted  from  the 
bread  if  liked,  and  a sprinkling  put 
over  just  before  serving. 

Croutons.  — These  are  fancy 
shapes  of  filed  bread  used  for  garnish- 
ing. They  may  be  of  any  shape  to 
taste,  but  should  not  be  hollowed  like 
croustades.  Fancy  cutters  are  a 
necessity  where  croutons  are  in 
demand;  oval  or  round  ones  with  . 
crimped  edges  are  very  general. 

Cucumber  for  Garnishing. — 

Cucumber  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
all  the  garnishing  media,  the  flavour 
blending  equally  with  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  while  it  is  equally  suitable  for 
hot  and  cold  dishes.  A good  way  for 
cold  savouries  is  to  “ ridge  ” the  rind, 
as  directed  for  lemon,  page  990,  then 
to  form  into  slices  or  rings;  in  the 
latter  case  the  centres  may  be  filled 
with  little  egg-balls,  or  anything  else 
to  contrast  in  colour;  or  the  rings 
will  form  chains  ( see  Aspic,  page  976). 
Being  pale,  any  green  of  a dark  shade 
blends  admirably  with  it,  for  instance, 
olives.  A spot  of  sieved  egg  yolk 
here  and  there  is  pretty.  Little  blocks 
may  be  cut  with  vegetable  cutters,  and 
left  plain,  or  coated  with  aspic,  and 
sprinkled  with  egg  yolk.  For  hot 
dishes  the  shapes  above  referred  to 
may  be  cooked  in  stock,  and  used  for 
many  kinds.  A straight  cucumber 
will  cut  up  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  peel  may  be  chopped  very  finely, 
and  used  for  scattering  over  white 
surfaces,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
parsley,  &c.,  particularly  for  salads, 
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and  other  dishes  in  which  the  cucum- 
ber forms  part. 

Cucumber  Sandwiches.  — 

There  are  endless  ways  of  making 
these.  The  cucumber  may  be  used 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
ingredients. 

No.  1. — These  are  dainty  and  suitable 
for  ball  suppers,  &c.  Cut  rounds  of 
bread  and  butter  with  a crimped 
cutter.  Allow  three  slices  of  cucumber 
as  thin  as  a wafer  for  each  sandwich. 
The  centre  slice  only  should  be 
seasoned  and  drained ; this  prevents 
the  bread  and  butter  getting  moist. 
Brown  or  white  bread  may  be  used. 
Lemon  juice  is  liked  better  than 
vinegar  by  many  for  the  dressing. 
For  an  ordinary  dish  the  bread  may 
be  cut  into  the  general  plain  shapes. 

No.  2. — Spread  the  bread  and  butter 
with  a morsel  of  either  of  the 
following:  potted  ham,  tongue,  beef, 
or  poultry,  or  any  fish  paste,  or  add  a 
few  drops  of  fish  essence  to  the  butter. 
Then  put  slices  of  seasoned  cucumber 
in  between  and  finish  in  the  ordinary 
ways. 

No.  3. — A morsel  of  thick  mint 
sauce  and  some  lamb  or  mutton  with 
cucumber  may  be  recommended. 

( See  also  Ckeam  Cheese  and  Meat 
Sandwiches.) 

Curry  and  Egg  Mixture  for 
Sandwiches. — This  is  intended  as 
an  adjunct  only.  Required : half 
a dozen  hard-boiled  eggs,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  half  an  ounce  of  mild  curry 
paste,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  or 
cream,  or  a mixture  of  either  with 
stock. 

Pound  the  yolks,  melt  the  butter 
over  the  fire,  add  the  curry  paste  and 
stir  well ; put  in  the  liquid  and  stir  to 
the  boil,  then  remove  the  pan.  Beat 
in  the  yolks  with  any  seasoning  usually 
added  to  curries.  ( See  recipes  in  In- 
dex.) The  bread  and  butter  should 
first  be  spread  with  a layer  of  potted 
meat  or  fish,  and  then  with  this.  A 
morsel  of  salad  is  an  improvement. 
When  brown  meats  are  used,  some 
will  like  the  curry  mixed  with  brown 


gravy  instead  of  milk  or  cream.  The 
w hites  should  bo  chopped  and  added. 

Custard,  Savoury,  for  Gar- 
nishing.—The  uses  of  these  custards 
are  many.  When  cold,  they  may  bo 
scooped  out  into  various  shapes  with 
cutters  for  soups,  &c.,  or  cut  in  leaves 
and  other  shapes  for  garnishing  a 
number  of  cold  savouries.  For  tho 
former  purpose  cook  in  little  moulds  -t 
for  the  latter,  in  any  shallow  vessels, 
that  there  may  be  no  waste.  For  a 
pale  custard,  allow  a whole  egg  to 
every  tablespoonful  of  cream  and  half 
as  much  milk,  or  use  all  cream ; for  a 
deep  colour,  one  whole  egg  and  the 
yolk  of  a second  should  be  used  to  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk  and  cream.  , 
The  whole  must  be  beaten,  and 
seasoned  with  a pinch  of  salt  and 
pepper.  A little  nutmeg  may  bo 
added,  then  strain  into  the  vessel  for 
cooking  (see  that  it  is  buttered  a little 
all  over) ; set  in  a steamer  overboiling 
water  ; or  if  a deep  vessel  be  used,  put 
it  in  a pan  of  water  and  cook  with  the 
water  at  simmering  point.  When  the 
custard  is  firm,  remove  it.  Unless 
cooked  gently  it  will  be  full  of  holes 
and  spoilt.  Colour  green  or  pink,  as 
required,  following  the  first  mode  in 
making.  To  make  these  tinner  in  hot 
weather  a little  gelatine  can  be  added. 

(See  Moulded  Custard,  pago  927  in' 
Sweets.) 

Devilled  Biscuits.  — {See  Bis- 
cuits, Savoury.) 

Devilled  Marrow.— Blanch  the 
marrow  (page  978),  and  cut  it  in  thin 
slices,  then  coat  it  with  either  of  the 
mixtures  given  for  Devilled  Meats,* 

&c.  ( See  Index.)  Or  mix  a little  ' 

mustard  with  chopped  hot  chutney)  a 
dash  of  brown  sauce,  and  season  with  L. 
cayenne  and  black  pepper.  Coat  with  ^ 
crumbs,  and  make  hot  as  directed  for 
Marrow  Toast,  Savoury  (page  991).  L 
Uso  as  a savoury,  or  for  garnishing.  [ .* 
A slice  of  the  marrow  may  be  put  on 
the  top  of  small  croutes  spread  with 
any  piquant  mince. 
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Dresden  Patties. — The  interior 
is  composed  of  various  savoury  pre- 
parations, such  as  are  used  for  patties 
and  vol-au-vents  made  from  pastry. 
Here  the  foundation  is  made  from 
bread.  Rounds  or  ovals  should  be  cut 
with  a plain  or  crimped  cutter — the 
latter  look  the  nicer — about  an  inch 
and  a half  to  two  inches  in  thickness. 
Mark  with  a smaller  cutter,  leaving  an 
equal  space  all  round,  then  remove  the 
lids  and  scoop  out  the  inside,  leaving 
a case  with  an  even  bottom.  Soak  in 
a little  milk  or  cream,  then  drain,  and 
egg  and  bread-crumb  the  cases  and 
the  lids,  and  fry  a golden  brown  in 
hot  fat.  Drain,  and  have  at  hand  the 
mince  for  filling,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Put  the  lids  on  lightly.  Another  way 
is  to  serve  the  patties  without  lids, 
then  the  bread  is  hollowed  neatly  to 
contain  the  mince.  It  is  often  cut 
thinner  for  very  small  patties.  A ring 
or  leaf,  or  other  fancy-shaped  piece  of 
bread  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
the  lid,  and  the  mince  shows  between. 

Egg  Balls. — These  may  he  made 
as  small  as  peas,  and  are  very  pretty 
for  dotting  about  salads,  or  for  strewing 
in  aspic  borders.  The  eggs  are  boiled 
until  quite  hard,  then  small  portions 
of  the  yolk  taken  up  in  the  fingers 
with  a dust  of  flour,  and  a little 
grated  lemon  peel  if  liked,  or  they 
can  he  plain  ; roll  into  balls  and  drop 
in  boiling  water,  and  take  up  as  soon 
as  set  into  shape.  Use  when  cold. 
AY  hen  for  soups,  make  larger  and 
cook  longer.  Yolks  of  egg  passed 
through  a sieve  go  further,  and  give 
loss  trouble  than  the  preparation  of 
the  halls,  and  the  colour  is  nicer. 
But  for  some  dishes  the  halls  are  a 
necessity. 


Egg  San dwiclies.— Scores  of 
i-  recipes  could  he  given  for  these,  from 
! the  plain  substantial  sandwich  of  hard- 
' boiled  eggs,  known  to  travellers  every- 
where, to  the  daintiest  of  the  kind,  for 
which  the  egg  serves  as  a garnish, 
sometimes  gleaming  through  aspic 
’j  jelly,  and  used  for  dotting  about  the 
exterior.  Eggs  with  salad,  with  potted 


meats  or  fish,  with  curry  ( see  page  084), 
with  devilled  sauce,  or  thickened  gravy, 
with  sausages,  or  with  cream  cheese, 
may  all  be  recommended.  Reference 
to  the  recipes  for  sandwiches  of  meat 
and  poultry,  &c.,  will  suggest  other 
combinations.  Hard  eggs  are  most 
used,  but  ordinary  boiled  ones,  the 
yolks  spread  on  the  bread  and  butter 
or  toast,  or  fried  bread,  and  the  whites 
chopped,  are  better  liked  by  many, 
and  are  more  digestible.  Eggs  alone, 
with  nothing  more  than  a leaf  of 
nasturtium  and  a sprinkling  of  salt 
and  pepper,  will  make  sandwiches 
certain  to  have  many  admirers 
amongst  lovers  of  homely  fare. 

Slices  of  hard  eggs  with  tomatoes 
may  be  recommended,  if  nicely  sea- 
soned. 

Egg  and  Ham.  Croustades, 
Italian. — Required : half  a pound  of 
lean  raw  ham  of  the  best  quality,  and 
moderately  fat,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a 
gill  of  good  brown  stock,  half  a glass 
of  white  wine,  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  mushrooms,  some  Italian 
mustard,  pepper  to  taste,  brown  roux, 
and  mixed  sweet  herbs,  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  some  bread  prepared 
as  for  Dkesden  Patties. 

The  ham  should  be  trimmed,  and 
put  through  a sausage  machine,  then 
put  in  a stewpan  with  the  butter,  and 
cooked  for  a few  minutes ; the  liquid 
materials  are  then  to  go  in,  and  the 
cooking  continued  until  the  ham  is 
tender ; add  the  seasoning,  and  put  in 
enough  roux  to  make  the  mixture  of  a 
creamy  consistence.  The  whites  of 
the  eggs  should  be  chopped,  and  the 
yolks  sieved.  Fill  tho  cases,  and  put 
some  of  the  white  round  the  sides,  and 
a spot  of  yolk  in  tho  middle,  with  a 
morsel  of  chopped  parsley  on  it. 

Note. — When  Italian  mustard  is 
not  to  be  had,  pound  an  onion,  and 
add  a few  drops  of  the  juice  and  a 
pinch  of  powdered  cloves  to  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  best  English 
mustard,  as  a substitute.  The  stew- 
pan  is  to  be  rubbed  with  a clove  of 
garlic.  The  same  mixturo  may  be 
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used  for  toasts,  the  egg  being  put  on 
in  the  same  or  any  other  way  to 
taste. 

Eggs  for  Garnishing.— Where 
a number  of  cold  dishes  are  required, 
including  salads,  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  how  much  eggs  would  he 
missed  for  decorative  purposes  alone. 
(For  the  modes  of  cooking  reference 
should  he  made  to  the  Index.)  On 
page  602  are  recipes  for  egg-yolks  and 
whites  poached,  and  these  will  be 
found  of  service,  as  the  after-treat- 
ment may  he  much  varied.  From  the 
whites,  strips,  chains,  &c.,  may  be  cut, 
as  given  under  aspic  (page  976). 
Then,  if  of  sufficient  height,  blocks 
may  be  cut  with  “ column”  cutters, 
which  are  exceedingly  effective  when 
interspersed  with  other  materials  of 
bright  colours,  while  there  are  few 
cheaper  forms  of  garnish.  By  pour- 
ing a little  pale  aspic  over  the  whole, 
or  the  tops  only,  of  the  blocks,  end 
scattering  a little  chopped  truffle  over, 
any  dish  may  be  beautified ; the  skin 
of  a pickled  walnut  is  a fair  substi- 
tute. The  yolks  of  the  eggs  may  be 
used  as  they  are,  or  coated  with  aspic ; 
one  of  pale  green  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, especially  if  one  runs  short  of 
natural  greenery.  Or  by  brushing 
over  with  pale  liquid  aspic,  on  the 
point  of  setting,  and  finishing  off  as 
directed  for  the  whites  above,  a first- 
rate  effect  is  ensured.  In  the  recipe 
for  Gkouse  Salad  A la  Soyek  a good 
way  of  treating  hard-boiled  eggs  is 
detailed.  We  may  also  mention  the 
use  of  brown  chaudfroid  sauce,  with 
which  the  eggs  should  be  coated  when 
cold,  and  as  soon  as  set  they  can  be 
cut  into  quarters  and  placed  about  a 
dish,  yellow  and  brown  alternately. 
Chervil  or  tarragon  leaves  may  be  laid 
over  the  yolks  in  a pattern ; a little 
green  goes  a long  way  thus  used ; and 
if  no  aspic  can  be  had  for  the  set- 
ting, the  yolks  should  be  brushed  over 
with  butter.  Coloured  mayonnaise 
should  not  be  forgotten  for  the  piping 
over  of  either  whites  or  yolks. 

Reference  to  other  items  in  this 


chapter  will  show  many  other  ways  of 
utilisation. 

Fish  Borders.— (See  Tueban  op 
Fish,  page  197.)  Other  preparations 
of  fish  that  arc  cooked  in  moulds  of 
any  kind  may  be  used  for  borders,  the 
time  for  cooking  being  regulated  by 
the  depth  of  the  mould.  The  surface 
should  always  be  firm  before  turning 
out,  or  the  border  will  break.  The 
time  varies,  too,  with  the  consistence 
the  mixture  and  the  sort  of  fish 
used.  (See  recipes  under  Forcemeat.) 
Whiting  forcemeat  is  of  very  general 
utility. 

Fish  Crofftes  a la  Thorn- 
leigh  . — Required:  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  cooked  lobster,  two  or  three 
boned  anchovies,  four  oysters,  a table- 
spoonful of  thick  cream,  the  same  of 
mayonnaise,  a few  drops  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  a little  chopped  tarragon  and 
chervil,  a dash  of  cayenne,  lemon  juice, 

d chopped  parsley,  and  about  half 
a dozen  capers,  with  bread  as  below. 

Prepare  some  rounds  of  bread  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  size 
of  a florin,  and  the  same  number  of 
rings  the  same  size.  These  are  to  be 
fried,  and  left  to  get  cold.  Then  cut 
up  the  fish  very  small,  the  anchovies 
being  nicer  if  sieved;  add  the  other 
ingredients,  and  blend  very  thoroughly. 
If  prepared  a little  beforehand,  cover 
the  basin.  Then  fill  the  croutes, 
after  putting  the  rings  on  the  rounds 
of  bread.  The  mixture  should  stand 
above  the  edges.  An  olive  can  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  each,  or,  if 
preferred,  a sprig  of  fried  parsley'.  If 
tho  capers  are  used,  they  must  bo 
chopped  as  finely  as  possible ; but  for 
some  the  dish  is  improved  by  omitting 
them ; or  one  may  be  put  on  the  top 
of  each. 

Note. — Theso  may'  also  be  served 
hot,  by  using  a little  thick  white  sauce 
in  placo  of  the  mayonnaise  and  cream. 
The  cases  may'  be  of  puff  paste  instead 
of  bread,  if  likod. 

Fish  Loaves,  the  Nabob’s.— 

Required : rolls,  and  a fish  mixture  as 

below, 
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(See  rolls  fined  for  small  savouries, 

; page  996.)  Preparo  the  filling  by 
{ heating  together  half  a pound  of  white 
fish,  cooked  and  flaked,  half  a gill  of 
cream,  a teaspoonful  of  hot  chutney, 
two  hard-boiled  egg-  ui  dice,  and  a 
s seasoning  of  one  aopped  shalot,  a 
little  caper  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper,  a 
few  drops  of  anchovy  essence,  and 
some  chopped  parsley,  with  a lit  ’e 
boiled  rice  to  bring  the  whole  i <. 
i thick  creamy  consistence.  Some  fish 
){  stock  or  boiling  milk  should  be  r Med 
at  the  same  time.  The  acids  mus'  be 
! put  in  off  the  fire  as  usual — enc  a^h 
i for  about  a dozen  little  rolls.  They 
i should  be  cut  thro”<_l  and,  when  the 
halves  are  filled,  be  put  together;  they 
' ought  to  be  just  ready  by  the  time  the 
j filling  is,  as  they  spoil  by  waiting, 
i Garnish  with  fried  parsley,  and  dredge 
the  tops  of  the  rolls  with  coralline 
pepper  or  lobster  coral.  The  shalot  is 
best  fried,  but  it  may  be  boiled  in  fish 
Btock  if  more  convenient.  All  sorts  of 
fish  can  be  thus  served;  and  vario  i 
hot  store  sauces  and  pickles  ill  effect 
change  in  the  seasoning. 

Fish  Roes.— (See  the  chapter  on 
Fish.)  Fish  roes  are  also  sold  in  tins. 
!i  They  can  be  drained  and  used  for  cold 
i dishes  as  sandwiches,  &c.,  or  for 
garnishing  salads,  and  a host  of  other 
purposes.  They  are  improved  by 
adding  a little  anchovy  or  other 
savoury  butter  in  some  cases.  For 
hot  dishes,  they  may  be  devilled  and 
treated  in  the  same  ways  as  fresh  roes. 
The  latter  are  excellent  cooked  in  any 
light  wine,  or  lemon  juice,  or  pale 
vinegar,  and  then  drained,  and  rubbed 
I over  with  butter,  and  well  seasoned. 
After  a minute  in  the  oven  they  are 
ready  for  toasts,  patties,  and  other 
. little  dishes. 

Fish,  Tinned.— See  Index  for 
the  various  kinds,  and  their  treat- 
ment. (See  Sardines  in  the  Fish 
chapter ; few  sorts  of  fish  are  more 
useful  in  the  making  of  savouries.) 

Fish  Toast  & la  Thornleigh. 

~r-$0c  Note  under  Fish  CroOtes  X la 


Thornlbigh,  last  page,  and  use  as 
directed,  either  for  toast  or  fried  bread. 

Foie  Gras  Loaves. —These 
may  be  served  either  hot  or  cold. 
Required  : some  dinner  rolls  (prepared 
as  for  the  Oyster  Loaves  of  page 
994,  and  fried  nicely),  some  foie 
gras,  brown  sauce,  and  fancy-shaped 
croutons. 

The  foie  gras  should  he  heated  in 
the  bain-marie,  and  sliced  evenly  to 
fit  the  rolls,  which  are  to  be  first 
moistened  inside  with  a little  brown 
sauce ; the  foie  gras  should  come  a 
little  above  the  cases,  and  a tiny 
crotiton  laid  on  the  top  of  that.  Any 
of  the  “mock”  preparations  of  foie 
gras,  either  home-made  or  bought, 
may  ho  used  in  this  way.  A little 
wine  may  be  added  to  the  sauce;  a 
truffle  essence  is  an  improvement. 

Fowl  and  Ham  Sandwiches. 

— No.  1.  — (See  recipes  in  Potted 
Meats.)  Spread  a layer  of  the  meat  on 
8 slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and  on  the 
other  slice  put  small  salad,  or  slices 
of  cucumber  or  tomato,  or  grated 
cheese ; or  leave  it  plain ; make  into 
sandwiches,  and  cut  in  shapes.  Minced 
meat  of  the  two  kinds  cut  in  dice  may 
be  used.  Season  delicately. 

Aro.  2.  — Mince  the  meats,  taking 
care  that  they  are  free  from  gristle  or 
skin,  or  too  much  fat ; moisten  with 
tartare  or  mayonnaise  sauce,  and  make 
into  sandwiches  as  above.  The  bread 
may  be  spread  with  the  sauce,  and  the 
butter  omitted ; this  is  often  liked. 

No.  3. — Use  ham  or  egg  butter  for 
spreading  on  the  bread,  and  put  the 
fowl  in  dice  with  a fourth  its  weight 
of  ham.  Brown  bread  is  used  for 
these  sometimes,  and  many  like  thin 
toast.  Braised  fowl  is  excellent, 
being  free  from  dryness.  For  other, 
better  dishes,  one  of  the  Sauces  given 
on  page  113  may  be  used  for  moisten- 
ing the  minced  meat.  Reference  to 
other  dishes  under  Fowl  or  Chicken 
in  the  Index  will  be  of  service.  There 
are  a number  of  purees  of  fowl  and 
other  poultry  that  could  be  used. 
Fowl  and  sausages  sliced  make  good 
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sandwiches.  (See  Index  for  the 
adjuncts  named  above.) 

Game  Borders. — Recipes  under 
Quenelles  (see  Index)  should  be 
referred  to.  Truffles  are  generally 
used  for  the  garnishing  of  the  moulds. 
( See  Truffles  for  Garnishing,  page 
1000.) 

If  the  moulds  used  are  very  deep, 
make  the  mixture  rather  stiffer  than 
for  quenelles,  by  adding  a little  more 
panada. 

Game  and  Celery  Sand- 
wiches. — Required : some  cold 

game,  and  to  each  half  pound  the 
following  : a tablespoonful  of  shredded 
celery,  the  same  of  mayonnaise,  a 
morsel  of  any  green  salad  in  season 
that  may  he  preferred,  and  seasoning 
to  taste,  some  thinly-cut  crisp  toast 
(slightly  buttered),  and  the  yolk  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg. 

Any  game,  or  a mixture,  or  part 
game  and  part  poultry,  or  cold  meat 
of  any  sort  will  be  found  very  good. 
It  should  be  minced,  and  if  moistened 
with  a spoonful  of  any  thick  sauce  or 
gravy  that  has  been  served  with  it,  it 
is  improved  in  flavour.  The  other 
materials  should  he  mixed  together 
before  adding  the  minced  game.  The 
preparation  is  to  he  cold,  and  the 
toast  should  have  time  to  get  cold 
only,  not  to  toughen,  before  the  sand- 
wiches are  made.  They  may  he  made 
any  shape  to  taste.  Fried  bread  may 
he  used,  or  brown  bread  and  butter  in 
place  of  toast.  The  egg  yolk  may  he 
scattered  first  on  the  toast,  or  mixed 
in  the  mince. 

Ham  Butter.— This  should  he 
coloured  nicely,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to 
look  rather  dirty.  Equal  weights  of 
ham  and  butter  should  be  used,  and  the 
yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg  to  half  a 
pound  of  the  mixture ; a flavouring  of 
cayenne,  with  a hint  of  nutmeg  suffices. 
The  butter  may  be  two-thirds  and  the 
ham  one-third  of  the  total  weight  if 
liked.  The  ham  must  be  cut  in  slices, 
then  minced,  and  finally  pounded  with 
the  butter,  &e.,  and  passed  through  a 


sieve.  Good  for  sandwiches  and  many 
other  savourios,  or  for  serving  with 
toast  for  breakfast.  If  for  garnishing 
see  that  it  is  stiff.  Another  yolk  givc-s 
consistence  ; when  wanted  soft  no  egg 
need  be  used. 


Ham,  or  Ham  and  Tongue 
Sandwiches.— 'See  recipe  for  Beep 
Sandwiches, also  Mutton  Sandwiches 
(pages  978  and  994),  as  the  adjuncts 
named  serve  for  these.  French  mus- 
tard may  be  used.  (See  also  recipe  for 
Mustard  Butter,  page  973.)  A small 
quantity  of  mushroom  puree,  or  mush- 
rooms cooked  and  cut  up,  may  be  added 
for  variety.  ( See  also  Veal  Sand- 

wiches, page  1001.) 


Hatelet  Skewers, — These  are 
plated  skewers  of  various  lengths  with 
an  ornamental  top.  (See  Coloured 
Plate,  No.  2.)  They  are  sold  at 
about  sixpence  per  inch  for  the  smallest 
plain  kinds ; the  larger  and  more  orna- 
mental cost  about  three  or  four  shillings 
each.  We  agree  with  those  who  assert 
that  they  should  be  used  generally  to 
fasten  on  the  garnish — to  serve  a pur- 
pose, that  is,  and  not  be  stuck  about 
the  dishes  in  the  indiscriminate  manner 
they  are  sometimes.  The  latest  designs 
may  be  had  through  first-class  iron- 
mongers. 


Herrings  as  Savouries.—  (See 

Index.)  Herrings,  Fresh,  Pickled, 
in  the  Fish  chapter  are  recommended 
as  useful  for  little  dishes.  If  drained 
from  the  liquor,  and  divided,  or 
pounded,  and  mixed  with  a little  good 
sauce,  they  serve  for  sandwiches,  &0. 
Laid  on  strips  of  cold  toast  or  fried 
breadand  garnished  with  any  fish  butter 
another  good  savoury  is  quickly  made. 
Herrings  marinaded  in  various  ways 
are  very  useful ; they  are  good  for  hot 
or  cold  dishes. 

Horse-Radish  Butter.— Re- 
quired : a good-sized  sound  stick  of 
horse-radish,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  and  a seasoning  of  salt,  French 
mustard,  cayenne,  and  grated  orange 
rind.  _ _ . 

Propare  tho  horse-radish  in  the  usual 
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way,  and  blend  it  with  the  butter  ; this 
should  be  done  in  a cool  place,  and  if 
possible  the  bowl  containing  it  should 
be  set  over  ice.  Then  add  the  season- 
ing ; about  a quarter  of  an  orange  and 
other  materials  to  taste.  The  cayenne 
may  be  omitted  if  a piquant  prepara- 
tion is  not  desired. 

This  may  be  used  in  various  ways. 
For  steak,  it  may  be  laid  on  the  dish 
i and  the  meat  placed  on  it,  or  a pat  of 
it  may  be  put  on  the  meat.  It  may  be 
formed  into  fancy  shapes  like  ordinary 
butter  by  the  aid  of  a pair  of  “ Scotch 
. hands.”  It  can  also  be  passed  through 
a coarse  sieve  and  used  for  garnishing 
small  savouries;  or  it  may  be  forced 
from  a bag  with  a pipe ; in  the  latter 
r form  it  is  effective  as  a garnish  for 
i sandwiches,  &c.  Should  a firmer  pre- 
aration  be  required  the  yolk  of  a 
ard-boiled  egg  may  be  put  to  the 
i rest.  The  horse-radish  must  be  finely 
j sci  aped. 

Note. — “Scotch  hands”  are  sold  by 
dealers  in  dairy  utensils. 

Italian  Cheese  Toast.— Re- 
quired : three  ounces  of  grated  Parme- 
san, two  eggs,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a 
■ chopped  shalot,  a saltspoonful  of  Italian 
mustard  (see  Seasonings),  a little  lemon 

! juice,  and  some  light  wine,  with  a few 
drops  of  garlic  vinegar. 

Put  the  above  together,  eggs  ex- 
: cep  ted,  and  stir  over  a gentle  fire 
i until  the  cheese  is  melted,  then  add 
a beaten  egg  and  go  on  stirring  at  a 
reduced  heat ; put  in  another  and 
stir  again;  then  take  from  the  firo 
and  pour  over  the  toast,  which  may 
; be  of  fried  or  toasted  bread,  and  any 
;q  shape  preferred  ; or  a number  of  small 
ill  toasts  may  be  spread  with  the  mixture. 
& Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  it  run 
*'  over  the  sides  of  the  toasts,  as  it  is  in- 
oi  tended  to  bo  rather  thin.  When  wino 
It  is  objected  to  flavoured  vinegars  of 
>oi' various  sorts,  with  a little  light  stock, 
f /may  be  substituted. 

Kidney  Toast.— No.  1.— Prepare 
:a  a couple  of  mutton  kidneys  by  re- 
moving the  cores  and  skin ; mince  and 
cook  them  in  a little  brown  gravy  or 


stock  for  a few  minutes ; season,  and 
add  a little  ketchup  or  store  sauce,  and 
spread  on  toast ; then  put  in  the  oven 
for  a minute.  Reference  to  dishes 
of  kidneys  whole  will  be  a help  in  the 
matter  of  seasoning ; a little  puree, 
such  as  mushroom,  is  often  liked  with 
the  mince.  If  cooked  in  a little  butter 
first,  the  kidneys  are  more  savoury. 

No.  2. — Cook  the  kidneys  before 
mincing,  then  finish  by  mixing  with 
thick  brown  gravy;  the  flavouring 
may  be  anchovy,  lemon,  or  a morsel 
of  currant  or  other  fruit  jelly. 

No.  3. — This  is  a very  good  dish. 
Pour  some  well-seasoned  tomato  purde 
on  the  toast,  then  a layer  of  cooked 
minced  kidney,  and  dredge  with  grated 
cheese  and  fried  crumbs.  A moment 
in  the  oven  will  finish  it. 

No.  4. — Take  some  of  the  kidney  and 
stuffing  from  a cooked  loin  of  veal,  and 
chop  small ; then  moisten  with  good 
thick  veal  gravy ; add  a little  ham  or 
bacon  in  dice,  and,  if  liked,  an  egg, 
which  should  be  beaten  in  at  the  last ; 
spread  on  toast  and  heat  in  the  oven. 
Care  is  wanted,  or  the  kidney  will 
harden. 

Note. — A favourite  toast  with  many 
is  made  by  cooking  the  kidneys,  veal 
or  mutton,  in  light  wine  flavoured 
with  herbs ; they  are  then  minced  and 
the  liquid  thickened  with  roux. 

Lax  and  Ancliovy  Sand- 
wiches.— Required:  some  anchovy 
biscuit  paste,  lax,  aspic,  and  a little 
mayonnaise  and  seasoning. 

Make  some  biscuit  paste  a day  before 
it  is  wanted  ; it  should  be  cut  in  ovals 
an  inch  and  a half  long  with  a crimped 
cutter.  Chop  the  lax,  allowing  about 
half  a teaspoonful  for  each  sandwich  ; 
cover  half  the  pieces  with  it,  and  the 
rest  with  the  mayonnaise ; the  lax 
should  be  mixed  with  a little  chopped 
aspic,  or,  if  not  likod,  a little  thick 
sauce  or  cream.  A dust  of  cayenne 
and  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice  will 
improve  it.  Form  into  sandwiches 
and  dish  e/i  couronne,  and  garnish  each 
with  a spot  of  green  mayonnaise  in 
the  centre.  The  centre  may  be  filled 
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with  small  green  salad,  or  the  sand- 
wiches may  be  dished  on  a straight 
block  of  aspic  with  salad  down  the 
sides,  or  a ring  of  aspic  or  aspic  mayon- 
naise, for  ball  suppers  and  similar 
occasions. 

Another  way. — Use  some  good  short 
paste  instead  of  the  anchovy  biscuit- 
paste,  and  ornament  it  in  cross  bars 
with  mayonnaise  of  various  colours 
after  dishing.  The  sandwiches  may 
he  made  oblong,  or  square,  or  trian- 
gular-shaped for  these. 

Lemon  for  Garnishing1.— Take 
a lemon  of  good  shape  and  with  a nice 
clear  rind ; then  wipe  it  on  a clean 
cloth,  and  cut  it  lengthwise  with  a 
small  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  remove  the 
rind  in  strips,  leaving  a space  the 
width  of  the  strip  removed,  so  that 
when  finished  the  lemon  presents  a 
striped,  ridged  appearance,  the  white 
under-pith  and  yellow  rind  showing 
alternately.  The  narrower  the  strips, 
the  prettier  the  effect ; but  some  little 
practice  is  necessary  to  do  it  evenly. 
It  is  then  to  be  cut  in  thin  slices  and 
the  pips  removed ; for  some  dishes 
they  may  be  used  as  they  are;  for 
others,  they  may  be  halved  and  cut 
through  again  from  the  outer  edge 
to  the  inner  pith,  without  severing 
it ; then  pulled  apart  to  form  two 
triangles. 

Lemons  are  also  cut  in  dice,  tiny 
triangles,  strips,  and  other  shapes, 
after  slicing. 

Lobster  Butter.  — Required  : 
lobster  coral,  butter,  and  cayenne. 

Put  all  the  coral  in  a mortar;  add 
some  clarified  butter,  about  the  same 
weight  as  the  coral,  and  pound  well  ; 
it  is  a good  plan  to  pound  the  coral  a 
little  first ; it  must  be  quite  a smooth 
mixture,  free  from  any  suspicion  of 
lumpiness.  Add  the  cayenne  during 
the  pounding,  about  a saltspoonful  to 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  mixture  ; a 
grate  of  nutmeg  can  be  added  also.  If 
for  immediate  use  it  is  ready,  but,  if 
for  storing,  the  cayenne  can  be  slightly 
increased ; then  fill  some  tiny  pots, 
such  as  have  held  extract  of  meat,  for 


instance,  pressing  the  mixture  in  with  | 
a pestle  or  spoon,  up  to  half  an  inch  of  j 
the  top ; pour  over  some  clarified  ; 
butter,  cool,  to  fill  up;  then  paste  a 
paper  over,  and  tie  down  with  bladder. 
Store  in  a cool  place.  The  reason  for 
small  pots  is  that  a small  surface  is 
exposed  when  it  is  opened ; and  it  is 
better  to  open  a little  pot  and  use  it 
quickly,  than  to  keep  a large  one  on 
hand  some  time.  Take  care  to  wipe 
the  coral  well  with  a clean  cloth  before 
using. 

Macaroni  Borders. — This  way 
is  useful  for  plain  moulds ; the  macaroni 
forms  the  lining,  and  any  suitable 
farce,  as  chicken  or  fish,  the  filling. 

Boil  pipe  macaroni  until  three-fourths 
done ; if  cooked  too  much  it  will  break, 
and  if  not  enough  it  cannot  be  cut 
nicely.  ( See  recipes  for  Macaroni, 
in  Cereals .)  Cut  when  cold  into  rings 
on  a board  ; the  knife  should  be  dipped 
occasionally  in  cold  water.  The  mould  f 
should  be  greased  evenly  in  every  part. 

Put  the  rings  at  the  bottom  and  sides, 
or  the  bottom  only,  using  a skewer  to 
take  them  up.  The  border  looks 
nicest  when  a coloured  farce  is  used, 
the  colour  showing  between  the  rings. 
Great  care  is  needed  in  filling,  that  the 
rings  be  not  displaced.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  turning  out. 

Macaroni,  Coloured.— Brown. 

— Boil  the  macaroni  enough  to  soften 
it,  so  that  it  can  be  cut,  no  more ; then 
glaze  ; or  roll  in  beaten  egg,  and  then  in 
fine  fried  bread-crumbs.  Pink  or  Red. 

— Treat  the  macaroni  as  above ; then, 
supposing  it  is  to  represent  the  bone  in 
a dish  of  lobster  cutlets,  butter  or  egg 
the  pieces,  and  coat  by  dredging  with 
lobster  coral,  or  coralline  pepper,  either 
being  used  when  the  macaroni  is  cold. 
These  are  superior  to  colouring  gener- 
ally used,  though  the  latter,  carmine 
for  choice,  is  handy  for  sweet  dishes  ; 
coloured  sugar  can  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  Reference  is  made  to  these 
dishes  in  former  chapters. 

Mackerel  B,oe  Toast.  — Re- 
quired : the  roes  of  four  fresh  mackerel 
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(wiped,  not  washed),  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a table- 
spoonful  of  cooked  salmon,  sieved,  half 
a gill  of  thick  bechamel,  a pinch  each 
of  cayenne  and  nutmeg,  a teaspoonful 
of  sherry,  and  some  fried  bread  in  fancy 
shapes. 

The  roes  should  he  cooked  in  the 
butter  and  lemon  juice  by  gentle  heat ; 
drain  when  done,  and  cut  in  dice ; 
sieve  the  salmon,  and  mix  with  the 
other  materials.  Heat  all  together, 
then  stir  in  the  roes  and  use  while  hot. 
The  above  will  make  eight  small  toasts. 
Should  no  mackerel  roes  he  at  hand, 
tinned  or  fresh  herring  roes  may  he 
used.  Lax  can  replace  the  salmon,  or 
the  roes  may  be  used  alone. 

Mackerel  Roes  and  Macke- 
rel Smoked  are  often  used  together 
in  the  same  dish.  Herring  roes,  which 
are  more  generally  obtainable,  may  be 
used  in  the  same  ways.  Recipes  will  be 
found  on  reference  to  the  Index. 

Marrow  Toast  d la  Craven. 

— Required : fried  bread,  marrow, 
sauce,  cream,  and  seasoning  as  below. 

Take  marrow,  fresh  from  a beef  bone, 
and  cut  in  bits  the  size  of  a coffee 
berry,  blanch,  then  boil  it  in  a little 
white  stock  for  a minute ; turn  it  on  a 
hair  sieve  to  drain.  Supposing  enough 
marrow  to  fill  a quarter-pint  measure, 
mix  together  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
and  scalded  chives,  the  same  of  mixed 
thyme,  parsley,  and  marjoram  (not 
much  of  the  latter),  the  grated  peel  of 
a quarter  of  a lemon,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  any  good  white  sauce,  and  the 
same  of  thick  cream,  with  as  much  salt, 
pepper,  and  cayenne  as  will  make  the 
mixture  pleasantly  piquant  after  the 
pieces  of  marrow  are  added ; the  sauce, 
&c.,  should  he  quite  hot  before  the 
marrow  is  put  in.  Then  spread  the 
fried  bread  (which  should  he  in  finger 
shapes,  hollowed  in  the  middle),  and 
dust  over  with  fried  bread-crumbs,  or 
the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  if  pre- 
ferred. Put  the  toasts  in  a hot  oven 
for  a few  seconds,  then  hold  a sala- 
mander over,  and  serve  at  once. 
Should  egg  bo  used,  the  heating  must 


be  done  before  it  is  added,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  crumbs  should  be  put 
over  first. 

Marrow  Toast,  Savoury.— 

Blanch  the  marrow  (page  978),  and  put 
it  in  a mortar ; season  with  any  mixed 
herbs,  or  thyme  and  parsley  only,  or 
either  of  the  savoury  mixtures  given  in 
Seasonings.  Cayenne  or  curry  powder 
is  essential ; add  the  yolk  of  a hard  egg 
for  every  two  tablespoonfuls  or  there- 
abouts of  marrow,  and,  when  smooth, 
spread  on  rounds  or  other  shapes  of 
toast  or  fried  bread ; sprinkle  with 
browned  crumbs,  and  put  in  the  oven 
to  heat.  The  tops  should  be  protected, 
or  they  will  be  too  brown.  Serve 
very  hot.  The  baking-sheet  should  be 
covered  with  a piece  of  stout  white 
paper.  (See  Devilled  Marrow.) 

Note. — The  marrow  from  a cooked 
hone  can  replace  butter  in  making  some 
sorts  of  sandwiches.  * 

Mock  Crab  Sandwiches. — 

Required:  some  thinly-fried  bread  in 
squares  or  oblongs,  four  ounces  of 
shelled  shrimps,  the  same  of  soft 
mackerel  or  herring  roes,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  the  same  of  grated  cheese  (of 
which  half  should  be  Parmesan),  a 
tablespoonful  of  cream,  a seasoning  of 
cayenne,  mustard,  black  pepper,  and 
lemon  juice,  with  a few  drops  of  tarra- 
gon vinegar,  and  a little  thick  white 
sauce  of  any  kind  suitable  for  fish 
dishes. 

The  roes  are  to  be  steamed,  then  cut 
up  and  pounded,  when  cold,  with  the 
shrimps  and  the  seasoning;  the  liquid 
materials  are  to  go  in  gradually,  and 
enough  of  the  sauce  added  last  to  bind 
the  mixture.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
pound  the  cheese  and  butter  together 
a little  first.  This  is  a very  nice 
savoury.  In  making  the  sandwiches, 
the  top  slice  should  he  laid  on,  not 
pressed,  and  they  should  be  dished 
flat.  Cold  toast  or  brown  bread  and 
butter  may  be  used  instead  of  fried 
bread. 

Montpellier  Butter.  — (See 

Butter,  Green.) 
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Moulds.  — A few  moulds  arc 
collected  here  for  convenient  illustra- 
tion. They  are  such  as  can  be  used 
for  several  purposes,  when  ornamental 
dishes  are  required  ; and  the  directions 
given  for  their  ornamentation  will 
serve  equally  well  for  many  other 
shapes  and  kinds.  Illustrations  of 
many  other  sorts  and  sizes  of  moulds 
ape  scattered  throughout  these  pages, 
and  reference  for  any  particular  sort 
not  found  in  this  chapter  should  be 
made  to  the  Index.  [See  also  Kitchen 
Utensils  at  the  end.)  To  be  up  to 
date  in  the  matter  of  moulds  is  not 
easy  ; new  shapes  are  brought  out  with 
such  rapidity,  and  those  wanting  the 
very  latest  kinds  should  obtain  a 
catalogue  from  some  leading  house. 
A fact  likely  to  be  very  helpful  may 
bo  also  noted.  Many  of  the  newest 
moulds  for  entrees,  small  savouries,  &c., 
are  accompanied  by  recipes  for  their 
use  ; these  recipes  are  written  by  ex- 
perienced chefs  after  practical  trial  of 
the  moulds,  and  are  in  every  way 
trustworthy.  Dishes  of  the  highest 
class  may  be  made  from  some  of  these. 
The  price  of  some  complicated  moulds 
is  rather  high. 

Moulds  with  sharp  projecting  points 
require  very  careful  cleansing ; unless 
this  is  done  the  next  thing  put  in  them 
will  turn  out  a failure.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  fill  them  with  water 
and  give  them  time  to  soak,  and  use  a 
little  bottle  brush  for  dislodging  any 
particles  of  material  that  may  stick  to 
them. 

Border  Mould,  Raised  Top. — This  has 
similar  uses  to  the  next  moulds  shown. 


Fia.  154. — Raised  Top  Border  Mould. 


The  raised  top  should  be  filled  with  a 
material  of  a contrasting  kind  and 


colour  to  that  in  the  body  of  the 
mould.  It  is  first-rate  for  cold 
savouries  and  all  sorts  of  sweets ; and 
many  hot  dishes  can  be  cooked  in  it. 
Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  these 
moulds  is  that  the  contents  turn  out 
well,  while  they  are  less  costly  than 
many  of  the  more  elaborate  shapes. 

Border  Moulds,  Fancy. — These  are 
amongst  the  most  useful  of  all  moulcH 
The  contents  turn  out  well,  as  tbt.e 


Fia.  155.— Fancy  Border  Hoc 


are  no  sharp  edges.  They  may  be  J 
employed  for  all  kinds  of  sweets  and 
savouries.  Supposing  the  mould  to 
be  used  for  a fish  salad,  such  as  lobster 
or  salmon,  the  top  spaces  could  be 
filled  with  yolks  of  hard  eggs;  the  j 
chain  work  and  plain  part  below  might 
be  aspic  cream,  say  green;  the  fish 


Fio.  156.— Fancy  Border  Mould. 


itself  would  show  through  the  flutec 
bottom  spaces,  which,  as  well  as  m 
top  ones,  would  have  to  be  lined  wl. 
aspic.  A centre  salad,  with  the  white.' 
of  the  eggs  scattered  over  wou.c 
completo  the  dish.  But  there  arc 
endless  other  ways  equally  pretty 
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For  sweets,  the  same  idea  could  he 
carried  out  with  jellies  and  creams  of 
different  sorts ; or  one  sort  of  jelly, 
containing  fresh  fruits,  and  a centre 
of  whipped  cream,  is  an  easy  and 
very  effective  mode.  For  example, 
lemon  jelly  with  strawberries,  and  a 
centre  cream  of  vanilla  flavour,  in  the 
palest  green  or  pink.  The  second 
mould  may  be  made  effective  by  using 
a variety  of  colours  for  the  divisions ; 
* , if  liked,  the  whole  could  he  lined 
with  jelly  of  one  colour,  and  the 
spaces  to  be  filled  with  different 
garnishes  of  contrasting  colours.  This 
is  an  economical  way,  as  the  smallest 
scraps  left  over  from  other  dishes  come 
in  handy.  Three  spaces  might  be 
filled  with  sieved  egg  yolk  ; three  with 
shapes  of  egg  whites  and  green  leaves 
or  chopped  capers  or  gherkin ; three 
with  little  rings  or  stars  of  savoury 
custard  in  pink  and  green ; and  three 
with  strips  of  tomato,  or  morsels  of 
shrimps  or  pi  ,vns  with  a little  green. 
Another  way  is  to  garnish  the  first 
with  yellow,  the  next  with  green,  the 
third  with  pink,  and  the  fourth  with 
white ; repeat  until  all  are  filled. 
These  suggestions  can  be  elaborated  at 
pleasure.  They  are  given  mainly  as  a 
help  to  the  novice,  for  without  care 
colours  may  clash  and  a bad  effect  be 
as  easily  produced  as  a good  one. 
for  sweets,  this  mould  is  capital.  A 
number  of  jellies  and  creams  can  be 
used  for  the  different  spaces,  or,  if 
used  for  jelly'  only',  various  coloured 
iruits  can  be  used  to  show  through  the 
tops  of  the  flutes. 

Bo  'hr  Mould,  Sunk  Top. — Moulds 
■J-  tins  kind  have  a number  of  uses, 


Fkj.  157.— Sunk  Top  Border  Mould. 


' at  are  particularly  suitable  for  salads. 
% filling  the  sunk  part  with  such 


materials  as  ham  or  egg  butter,  chopped 
jelly,  &c.,  and  garnishing  the  base 
suitably',  many  effective  combinations 
are  possible  at  less  cost  and  trouble 
than  many  moulds  require.  The 
mould  may'  be  used  for  a macaroni 
border,  fish  or  other  quenelles  filling 
up  the  space.  Other  uses  are  indicated 
in  various  recipes.  ( See  Fish,  Salads, 
and  Entrees,  also  the  next  above.) 

Bouche  Cups  or  Moulds.  — Those 
shown  below  are  two  of  the  most 
useful  shapes.  They'  are  handy  when 
a number  of  savoury  dishes  are  being 
prepared.  They  are  employed  for 
little  savouries  for  separate  service, 


Fio.  15S.— Plain  Fio.  159.— Sunk  Top 
Bouche  Cup.  Bouche  Cup. 

as  well  as  for  garnishing  Larger  dishes. 
Very  good  effects  may  be  got  from  the 
use  of  the  sunk  top  moulds.  (See 
Index,  also  particulars  under  other 
Moulds  in  this  chapter.) 

Charlotte  Mould.  — Moulds  of  this 
soi’t  should  have  a place  in  every 
kitchen  with  any  pretensions  to  good 


Fio.  ICO.— Round  Charlotte  Mould. 

cooking.  Though  plain,  if  garnished 
nicely,  ornamental  dishes  can  be  made 
in  them,  and  they  serve  for  sweets  and 
savouries.  ( See  recipes  in  Index.) 

Charlotte  moulds  can  be  had  in  various 
sizes. 

Sandwich  Moulds. — By  the  help  of 
these  moulds  elaborate  dishes  are  easily 
made.  They  are  usually  lined  with 
aspic,  and  ornamented  prettily  ; the 
interior  may  be  any  good  puree  of 
game  or  poultry,  &c.  ( see  recipes  in 
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Fish  and  Cold  Entkees).  They  arc 
often  served  on  a bed  of  salad.  Or 
they  may  be  placed  overlapping  down 


Fio.  161. — Sandwich  Mould. 


a dish,  with  a little  dressed  salad  at 
the  sides.  ( See  also  the  chapter  on 
Salads.) 

Step  Dariole  Mould. — This  is  a useful 
and  pretty  mould.  By  making  each 
“ step  ” a different 
jgft,  colour  good  effects  are 

! wh  obtained.  Recipes  for 

jjJP U * darioles,  for  which  see 

Index,  will  serve  as 

S ' r k p Dak i ol e a guide  to  the  many 
Mould.  uses.  Aspic  and  all 
similar  preparations  can 
be  employed,  and  the  mould  is  equally 
suitable  for  sweet  dishes. 

Mushroom  Toast.— There  are 
endless  ways  of  making  this  dish,  and 
it  is  generally  popular.  The  first  thing 
is  to  cook  the  mushrooms  in  a little 
butter  as  for  a puree,  but  it  is  optional 
whether  they  be  chopped  finely  ; some- 
times quite  small  ones  are  left  whole, 
but  we  will  suppose  them  to  be  chopped. 
As  soon  as  tender  add  a little  gravy  or 
thickened  stock,  and  season  to  taste. 
The  mixture  may  be  almost  as  thick  as 
a puree,  or  there  may  be  enough  gravy 
to  run  into  and  flavour  the  toast  used 
for  it.  We  think  the  best  way  is  to 
make  the  mixture  about  the  same  con- 
sistence as  mushroom  sauce,  and  to  put 
a little  on  the  toast  and  set  it  in  the 
oven  covered,  to  become  impregnated 
for  a few  minutes,  and  then  to  pour 
the  remainder  of  the  preparation  on 
the  top.  A dish  much  liked  is  made 
by  spreading  the  buttered  toast  with 
a few  spoonfuls  of  brown  or  white 
sauce,  according  to  the  kind  preferred ; 
then  to  add  the  prepared  mushrooms, 
which  may  be  either  in  puree  form  or 


in  dice,  with  just  enough  gravy  or 
sauce  to  keep  them  from  burning. 
One  of  the  nicest  is  to  make  a white 
puree — rather  softer  than  for  cutlets — 
by  adding  rather  more  cream,  and  to 
pour  this  over  after  the  toast  has  been 
well  saturated  with  a mixture  of  boil- 
ing cream  and  good  sauce  of  the  be- 
chamel class.  A reference  to  the  recipes 
for  puree,  and  sauce  of  the  brown  and 
white  varieties,  will  show  the  number 
of  changes  that  may  be  rung  on  these 
dishes.  F or  the  toast  itself,  see  that  it 
is  even  in  thickness,  well-buttered,  and 
from  a loaf  a day  old ; it  should  be  free 
from  crust,  unless  directions  to  the 
contrary  are  given  by  those  who  are 
to  eat  it.  Fried  bread  is  very  superior 
to  toast  for  the  dishes  made  from  a 
white  mushroom  mixture.  The  brown 
ones  are  often  made  very  small,  and 
served  as  at  the  end  of  dinner. 

When  whole  mushrooms  are  used, 
they  should  be  nicely  cooked  in  a little 
butter  in  a stewpan  over  the  tire,  or 
they  may  be  baked.  The  sauce  is  then 
spread  on  the  toasted  or  fried  bread, 
and  it  can  be  either  brown  or  white ; 
the  latter  or  a little  cream  is  excellent, 
or  the  cream  may  be  thickened  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  flavoured  with 
lemon  rind  and  nutmeg,  in  addition  to 
salt  and  pepper.  When  brown  sauce 
is  preferred,  the  mushrooms  should  be 
browned  in  the  cooking. 

Mutton  Sandwiches.  — (See 
Beef  Sandwiches  for  the  mode.) 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and'  a 
little  thick  mint  sauce,  and  slices  of 
cucumber,  if  convenient.  A dash  of 
ham  improves.  For  other  adjuncts  • 
see  Beef  Sandwiches,  above  referred  I 
to.  Some  like  a sprinkling  of  grated 
cheese  or  a morsel  of  spring  onion. 
Lamb  sandwiches  are  made  similarly. 
Tomatoes  may  be  used  with  or  without 
cucumber,  and  for  good  sandwiches, 
mayonnaise,  or  a salad  dressed  with  it, 
is  excellent  inserted  between  the  bread 
and  butter. 

Oyster  Loaves  (A  cold  savoury). 
— Required : some  dinner  rolls,  and 
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some  oysters  and  mayonnaise,  with 
seasoning  and  garnish  as  below. 

The  rolls  should  he  small  and  rasped, 
and  a tablespoonful  or  so  of  the  oyster 
mixture  allowed  for  each.  The  oysters 
are  to  be  prepared  as  for  sauce,  then 
cut  up  and  mixed  with  enough  mayon- 

dse  to  form  a thick  sauce.  Anchovy, 
i .mon  juice,  and  tarragon  vinegar 
should  he  used  to  flavour,  with  a dash 
of  cayenne.  The  interior  of  the  rolls 
is  to  be  scooped  out,  a hole  being  first 
cut,  the  casing  left  being  an  inch  or 
less  in  thickness.  They  may  be  fried 
and  left  to  get  cold  before  filling,  or 
used  as  they  are.  After  filling,  the 
space  left  by  scooping — which  should 
be  as  small  as  possible — should  be 
covered  with  a sprig  of  any  small 
salad,  or  a spot  of  coloured  mayonnaise, 
or  a little  heap  of  aspic  jelly  in  which 
some  chopped  shrimps  or  prawns  have 
been  mixed.  Arrange  on  a dish  and 
garnish  with  salad. 

Another  way. — This  is  a hot  dish. 
Required : equal  parts  of  rich  oyster 
sauce  and  white  mushroom  pur6e.  {See 
recipes  in  Sauces  and  Dressed  Vege- 
tables.) Allow  a beaten  egg,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a pleasant 
seasoning  of  mace,  cayenne,  lemon 
juice  and  anchovy  to  eacli  half -pint  of 
the  mixture.  The  whole  should  be 
put  in  a saucepan  and  heated  in  the 
bain-marie  to  boiling  point,  and  the 
cases  well  filled.  They  are  to  be  pre- 
pared as  above,  fried  and  drained,  and 
the  vacant  spaces  covered  with  a tiny 
fried  crouton,  or  a morsel  of  fried 
parsley.  A little  chopped  parsley  may 
be  added  to  the  oysters  if  liked. 

Portland  Toast.  — Required  : 
six  ounces  of  mutton,  three  ounces  of 
chicken,  three  anchovies,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  capers,  the  same 
of  gherkins,  a teaspoonful  of  grated 
ham,  a tablespoonful  of  brown  sauce, 
seasoning  to  taste,  and  a little  traffic 
essence  or  a chopped  truffle,  and  some 
fried  bread. 

The  mutton  should  be  from  a roast, 
and  rather  underdone;  the  chicken 
may  be  braised  or  roasted.  These  are 


to  bo  minced  and  pounded,  and  mixed 
with  the  other  materials.  Heat  in  the 
bain-marie.  Then  spread  the  toast, 
either  one  large  piece  or  a number  of 
small  ones.  Servo  very  hot.  The 
mixture  makes  good  savouries  of 
many  sorts. 

Prawn  Crofites  d la  Lawley. 

— Required : prawns,  cucumber,  to- 
matoes, &c.,  as  under. 

Cut  bread  into  strips  two  inches  by 
three-fourths  of  an  inch ; fry  and  let 
it  get  cold.  Lay  strips  of  tomato  on 
the  bread,  spread  that  thinly  with 
mayonnaise,  then  put  a smaller  strip 
of  cucumber  next,  and  finish  with  a 
prawn,  fresh,  if  possible,  but  preserved 
prawns  may  be  used.  Put  a sprig  or 
two  of  cress  about  the  dish  round  the 
croutes,  if  served  one  to  each  person, 
and  keep  as  cold  as  possible.  Tartaro 
and  other  sauces  may  replace  the 
mayonnaise. 

Puffed  Egg  Toast.— Required  : 
three  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
sauce  as  below,  a teaspoonful  of  parsley 
and  a pinch  of  thyme  chopped  to- 
gether, a saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  as 
much  pepper,  or  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
a dust  of  nutmeg,  and  some  buttered 
toast  in  squares  without  crust. 

To  make  the  sauce,  blend  an  ounce 
of  butter  and  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
of  fine  flour  over  the  fire  in  a small 
stewpan  ; then  add  a mixture  of  milk 
and  cream  to  make  up  the  measure, 
and  stir  and  cook  for  a minute  ; re- 
move and  beat  in  the  yolks  of  eggs 
and  the  seasonings,  and  then  the 
whites,  beaten  as  for  omelets,  and 
added  in  the  same  careful  way.  Put 
upon  the  toast,  and  smooth  the 
surface,  and  brown  delicately  in  a 
sharp  oven  ; serve  instantly. 

Note.  — By  observing  the  pro- 
portions for  the  sauce,  all  sorts  of 
variations  may  be  made  in  this  dish, 
which  is  an  excellent  one  for  break- 
fast or  luncheon,  as  well  as  for  emer- 
gencies. Reference  to  Hot  Sauces 
will  bo  the  best  guide ; for  example, 
cheese,  fish  essences,  a little  herb  or 
spice  mixture,  a scrap  of  cooked  fish, 
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or  ham,  or  game,  a morsel  of  curry, 
a vegetable  puree  (as  onion  or  celery), 
are  all  suitable,  and  one  or  other  will 
generally  be  at  hand.  For  some,  the 
substitution  of  a little  good  stock  of  a 
gelatinous  kind,  in  place  of  the  milk 
or  cream,  will  be  thought  an  improve- 
ment. This  is  sometimes  served  on  a 
dish  with  fried  or  curled  bacon  round 
it,  each  piece  being  laid  on  a strip  of 
toast. 

Quenelles,  Various,— In- 
dex for  the  different  sorts  of  Fish  and 
other  Quenelles  for  cold  and  hot 
dishes.  The  same  mixtures,  made 
into  different  shapes,  may  be  used  for 
a number  of  purposes. 

Rayleigh  Toast.  — Required : 
four  ounces  of  cooked  rabbit,  the  same 
of  cooked  ham  and  tongue  mixed,  an 
egg,  and  a sauce  as  below. 

Chop  a small  onion,  and  fry  it 
brown ; add  a seasoning  of  mixed 
herbs,  salt,  and  pepper,  teaspoonful 
of  grated  cocoa-nut,  the  same  of  curry 
paste  and  sherry,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  any  nice  gravy  or  stock.  Stir  and 
boil  up,  and  go  on  stirring,  adding  a 
little  more  gravy  as  required ; the 
mixture  should  just  drop  from  the 
spoon  easily.  Then  put  the  meat  in, 
with  the  eg'g  boiled  hard,  and  chopped 
very  small.  Re-heat,  and  serve  on  a 
round  of  bread,  fried,  and  cut  in  tri- 
angles. This  is  a tasty  dish. 

Rice  d la  Carlton.— This  is 
given  here,  as  it  may  form  an  adjunct 
to  various  Wishes.  (See  Fish  Bombes 
a la  Carlton.)  The  rice  is  cooked 
in  stock,  as  directed  on  page  559,  and 
drained,  then,  supposing  four  ounces 
of  rice,  add  an  egg,  a tablespoonful  of 
panada,  the  same  of  good  white  sauce, 
half  as  much  grated  Parmesan,  and  a 
good  seasoning  of  coralline  pepper,  a 
dust  of  nutmeg,  and  a little  salt. 
Then  bake  as  directed,  or,  if  liked, 
steam  until  done.  In  the  latter  case, 
any  suitable  sauce  may  be  poured 
over,  but  when  baked,  it  should  be  put 
round. 


Rice  for  Garnishing,  &c. — 

Full  details  are  given  on  pages  559, 
560,  and  561.  Respecting  rice  for 
cold  savouries,  it  may  be  cut  into 
blocks,  or  cutlet,  or  kite  shapes  with 
cutters,  and  in  other  ways.  Its  main 
use  is  to  show  up  edibles  of  a bright 
or  dark  colour.  When  a silver  dish  is 
used  with  a rice  block  garnished  with 
plenty  of  green,  surmounted  by  any- 
thing that  has  been  coated  with  glaze, 
and  garnished  with  some  bright  jelly, 
the  effect  is  very  good.  (See  Coloured 
Plate  No.  4.)  Besides  adding  to  the 
general  effect  in  relation  to  colour, 
the  dish  is  raised  by  the  aid  of  the 
rice,  and  looks  more  imposing.  In 
many  cases  rice  may  be  used  instead 
of  aspic  cream  and  other  borders  that 
are  more  costly,  especially  when  it  is 
known  that  they  will  not  be  eaten. 

Rolls,  Fried,  for  small  savouries. 
When  these  are  used  in  place  of 
ordinary  “cases,”  such  as  Dsesden 
patties,  rasped  rolls  are  generally 
liked.  The  inner  crumb  is  removed, 
and  for  most  tastes  they  are  improved 
by  soaking  for  a minute  or  two  in  thin 
cream  or  good  milk  before  frying,  but 
they  should  be  well  drained.  Un- 
rasped  rolls  are  best  liked  by  some, 
but  the  crust  should  be  soft.  (See  tho 
chapter  on  Bread.) 

Salad  Mayonnaise  in  Aspic 
Borders. — Mention  is  made  of  these 
in  several  of  our  recipes.  One  way  is 
to  prepare  a salad  mayonnaise,  and  put 
it  in  a border  mould,  after  lining  the 
mould  with  aspic,  then  coating  with 
more  aspic,  and  turning  out  when  set. 
The  other  is  to  make  the  border  of 
aspic  alone,  garnished  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  requirements,  and  to  fill  the 
centre  with  the  salad  mayonnaise, 
after  turning  out  the  border.  The 
first  mode  is  very  useful  sometimes. 
Supposing  a salad  of  fish,  such  as  sole, 
the  centre  may  he  filled  up  with  the 
fillets,  cooked  and  garnished,  as  de- 
scribed in  our  chapters  on  Fish  and 
Salads.  Or  such  a border  serves  just 
as  well  for  a centre  arrangement  of 
I white  meat  or  poultry.  When  the 
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second  method  is  followed,  and  the 
mayonnaise  mixed  with  the  meat  or 
fish,  a few  of  the  best  pieces  should  be 
reserved  for  the  top.  If  the  interior 
of  the  mould  be  garnished  little  will 
be  wanted  round  the  base,  and  some- 
times nothing  at  all ; but  if  left  plain 
some  finish  will  be  necessary.  The 
character  of  the  meal,  &c.,  should  be 
considered.  When  the  two  ways  are 
understood,  the  details  must  be  left  to 
a great  extent  to  the  person  preparing 
the  dish. 

Salmon  Sandwiches.  — ( See 

Sandwiches  en  Cotelettes.)  The 
mixture  may  be  used  for  ordinary 
shapes.  For  plain  sandwiches,  use 
Potted  Salmon.  Other  potted  fish 
makes  good  sandwiches. 

Salted  Almonds.  — These  are 
popular  in  the  United  States  as  a 
stimulant  to,  and  cleanser  of  the 
palate.  In  this  country  they  are  to 
be  found  on  many  tables,  and  are  by 
many  preferred  to  olives,  for  which 
they  are  a good  substitute.  They  are 
sometimes  eaten  only  just  before  the 
dessert  at  dinner,  but  some  will 
“ nibble  them  between  the  courses,” 
and  they  should  be  put  on  the  table 
at  the  commencement  of  dinner. 
They  are  prepared  by  blanching  and 
drying;  they  are  then  fried  in  the 
purest  olive  oil.  They  should  be 
drained  well  and  dusted  with  fine 
salt.  They  may  bo  bought  prepared 
ready  for  use. 

Another  icay. — This  will  be  found 
the  simpler  and  more  convenient  mode 
by  many.  After  the  almonds  have 
been  blanched,  and  dried  in  a cloth, 
split  them  lengthwise,  and  put  them 
in  a flat  tin  with  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter  or  oil  to  every  half  pound. 
Then  set  the  tin  in  the  oven,  and  turn 
it  about  that  the  almonds  may  get 
well  oiled.  Let  them  remain  until 
crisp  and  brown,  salt  them  freely,  and 
dish  on  an  ornamental  paper.  They 
should  be  very  well  drained,  and 
although  they  will  keep  in  a tin  box, 
they  are  nicer  prepared  in  small 
quantities  and  eaten  fresh.  Use  a 


little  cayenne  if  to  be  served  as  devilled 
almonds. 

Sandwiches  a la  Tatham. — 

This  is  a good  hot  savoury.  Required  : 
four  ounces  of  cold  game,  the  same  of 
cold  poultry,  two  ounces  of  cooked 
ham,  all  minced,  half  a pint  of  good 
brown  stock,  a tablespoonful  of  curry 
paste,  some  cheese  and  bread  as  below. 

The  paste  and  stock  are  to  be  boiled, 
and,  when  cool,  the  meat  added,  and 
left  awhile ; then  bring  nearly  to  the 
boil  again,  and  add  a squeezo  of  lemon 
juice.  Fry  some  thin  slices  of  bread, 
in  finger  shapes,  and  spread  half  with 
the  mixture  while  hot;  put  a thin 
slice  of  cheese  on  the  top,  and  another 
slice  of  bread  on  that,  press  together, 
and  put  in  a sharp  oven  for  a minute ; 
then  serve  piled  on  a napkin,  with  a 
garnish  of  parsley. 

Note. — Si  ore  meat  may  be  wanted, 
or  a little  roux  or  other  thickening,  to 
give  just  the  right  consistence. 

Another  way  is  to  lay  the  cheese  on 
the  top  of  the  second  slice  of  bread, 
and  finish  as  before. 

Sandwiches  en  Cotelettes. — 

The  following  will  be  found  a very 
good  savoury ; and  many  other  sand- 
wich mixtures  are  equally  nice  in  tho 
same  form.  Required:  some  brown 
or  white  bread  and  butter,  cut  into 
shape  with  a plain  or  crimped  cutlet 
cutter,  and  a mixture  as  below,  which 
is  sufficient  for  a dish  of  a dozen  or 
thereabouts.  Six  tablespoonfuls  of 
cooked  salmon  freed  from  skin  and 
bone,  and  pounded,  an  ounce  of  croam 
or  butter,  a tablespoonful  of  mayon- 
naise, a teaspoonful  of  chopped  capers, 
and  the  same  of  shrimp  essence,  a 
pickled  gherkin  in  the  finest  shreds, 
and  a little  seasoning  of  cayenne  and 
lemon  juice. 

The  materials  are  all  to  be  pounded 
to  a smooth  paste,  and  salmon  that  has 
been  cooked  in  any  piquant  way  is  to 
be  preferred,  though  plainly  boiled 
fish  will  do.  A little  more  mayonnaise 
or  cream  than  given  may  be  necessary, 
according  to  the  dryness  or  moisture 
of  the  fish  ; the  whole  should  be  a 
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paste  that  will  spread  easily.  The 
gherkins  should  not  ho  pounded. 
After  the  sandwiches  are  made,  they 
should  he  dished  in  a ring,  points  up, 
like  cutlets,  and  may  rest  against  a 
hank  of  any  plain  salad  that  is  liked ; 
or  a border  of  aspic  may  he  used,  with 
salad  in  the  middle.  By  using  fried 
bread,  another  variety  of  the  dish  is 
obtained.  The  cutlets  may  he  dusted 
over  with  coralline  pepper,  but  allow- 
ance must  he  made  for  this  in  seasoning 
the  mixture. 

Sardine  Toast.  — Required : 
some  boneless  sardines,  and  the  follow- 
ing for  every  half-dozen  used:  an 
ounce  of  butter,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
anchovy  essence,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  half  as  much  gherkin 
and  capers,  chopped  together,  a table- 
spoonful of  milk  or  cream,  the  yolks 
of  two  hard  eggs,  and  the  white  of 
one,  and  a teaspoonful  or  more  of 
lemon  juice  or  white  vinegar.  Some 
bread,  toasted  and  cut  in  triangles,  is 
also  required. 

The  toast  should  be  prepared  in 
time  to  get  cold,  but  not  lose  its 
crispness,  and  all  crust  removed.  The 
above  materials  are  to  be  pounded 
together  to  a smooth  paste,  and 
cayenne  added  to  taste.  Then  spread 
the  toast,  and  dish  with  a garnish  of 
cress  or  other  salad. 

This  is  also  good  for  sandwiches 
made  with  bread  and  butter 

Sausage  Sandwiches.— 

Ordinary  small  sausages,  cooked  in 
any  way  preferred,  are  to  be  skinned 
and  sliced  lengthwise,  and  finished  off 
in  any  of  the  ways  given  for  meat 
sandwiches.  Large  thick  sausages  are 
sliced  across,  the  thinner  the  better; 
many  are  so  good  in  themselves  as  to 
require  no  addition.  (See  Sausages 
for  recipes.) 

Savoury  Pates,  Sandwiches 

of.  — The  pates  sold  in  tins  make 
delicious  sandwiches.  Being  rich, 
they  should  be  small,  and  a thin 
slice  of  the  pate  used.  It  should  be 
cooled  for  a few  hours,  and  cut  with  a. 


sharp  knife.  The  addition  of  salad  is 
optional ; it  tends  to  reduce  the  rich- 
ness. 'lhin  slices  of  fried  bread  may 
be  recommended  in  place  of  bread  and 
butter. 

Savoury  Toasts.— These  dishes 
are  very  handy,  and  may  be  made 
most  appetising,  in  some  cases  at  small 
cost ; and  they  afford  ample  facilities 
for  the  using  up  to  the  best  advantage 
of  stale  loaves,  and  all  kinds  of  scraps 
of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  There  are 
two  ways  of  preparing  the  bread,  viz., 
by  toasting,  and  by  frying  it;  the 
latter  is  considered  to  make  the  better 
toast.  It  should  be  of  a delicate 
colour,  and  thin,  and  the  frying  fat 
must  be  above  suspicion.  If  toasted 
bread  be  used,  it  must  be  sent  to  table 
sharp,  for  if  it  becomes  sodden  the 
dish  is  worthless.  It  is  better  for  the 
eater  to  wait  a few  seconds  for  the 
toast  than  the  toast  for  the  eater,  but 
a moment’s  wait  is  sometimes  in- 
evitable; then  the  dish  should  be 
piping  hot  on  which  the  toast  is  laid, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
mixture  does  not  get  dry.  The  cook 
who  makes  a study  of  toasts  will  be 
very  watchful  over  the  veriest  scrapings 
of  her  sauce  tureens,  for  they  will  add 
much  to  the  goodness  of  the  dishes. 
Purees  of  a good  number  of  vegetables 
may  be  served  as  toasts  alone,  or  used 
for  garnishing  those  composed  of  a 
base  of  meat  of  any  sort.  ( See  Index.) 
Some  of  a plain  sort  are  given  under 
Cold  Meat  Cookery. 

Scalloped  Salmon  and 
Shrimps, — Required : six  ounces  of 
cold  boiled  salmon,  three  anchovies, 
salt  and  pepper  and  a dash  of  nutmeg, 
a tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  the 
same  of  tomato  puree  or  conserve,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  an  ounce  or  two  of  fine 
bread-crumbs,  a tablespoonful  of  good 
fish  stock,  and  half  a pint  of  picked 
shrimps  ; salad  and  toast. 

Fillet  the  anchovies,  put  them  in  a 
mortar  with  the  salmon,  and  add  all  but 
the  shrimps ; pound  and  mix  well : 
then  mix  in  the  shrimps  without 
pounding,  and  turn  all  into  a sauce’ 
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pan,  then  stir  until  quite  hot.  Fill 
some  heated  and  buttered  shells  (very 
small  ones),  and  brown  the  tops  with  a 
salamander.  The  shells  should  be  kept 
on  the  top  of  the  stove  while  filling,  as 
they  are  not  .to  go  in  the  oven.  The 
browned  crumbs  are  to  be  dredged  on 
the  top.  Dish  with  cress  or  other 
salad  round,  and  send  a rack  of  dry 
toast  in  fingers  to  table. 

Note. — Prawns  may  be  used  instead 
of  shrimps.  A squeeze  of  lemon  juice 
over  at  the  moment  of  serving  may  be 
recommended. 

Scotch  Woodcock.— There  are 
any  number  of  ways  of  making  this 
dish,  the  basis  of  which  is  anchovy 
toast  in  one  of  its  various  forms. 

No.  1. — Take  a slice  of  bread  from  a 
good-sized  loaf,  and  butter  it  well  on 
both  sides,  then  split  through.  Beat 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  over  the  fire  with 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  thick 
cream ; it  should  not  boil ; spread  the 
inner  part  of  the  toast  with  anchovy 
paste  or  puree,  or  lay  small  fillets  in 
(previously  heated  as  for  Anchovies 
on  Toast,  page  975) ; put  the  two 
pieces  of  bread  together  and  pour  the 
egg  and  cream  on  the  top,  and  serve 
as  hot  as  possible.  Freshly-made  toast 
and  quick  service  are  the  points  in 
these  and  all  such  dishes. 

No.  2. — Cut  hot  buttered  toast  into 
suitably-sized  pieces.  Have  some  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  put  them  in  a hot 
basin  with  a little  butter  just  to  make 
them  moist ; then  mince  them  in  the 
basin,  turning  them  about  for  the  butter 
to  adhere ; add  nearly  a teaspoonful  of 
anchovy  essence  and  a good  sprinkling 
of  black  or  cayenne  pepper  to  each  egg, 
and  toss  again  ; spread  over  the  toast, 
and  heat  in  the  oven.  This  is  savoury, 
and  generally  liked. 

No.  3. — Cut  toast  in  fingers,  and 
after  buttering  and  spreading  with 
anchovy  paste,  put  the  second  piece  of 
toast  on  ; it  should  he  thin ; then  heat 
eggs  and  cream  as  in  the  first  recipe, 
allowing  a tablespoonful  and  a half 
of  cream  to  each  egg;  flavour  with 
cayenne,  and  add  a hint  of  chopped 


parsley;  pour  over  the  toast ; a squeeze 
of  lemon  juice  may  go  on  off  the  fire. 

ShornclifFe  Toast. — Required : 
some  cold  game  and  half  its  weight  of 
ham,  an  ounce  of  foie  gras  to  six 
ounces  of  the  mixture,  a tablespoon, 
ful  of  brown  sauce,  the  same  of  sherry, 
half  as  much  truffle  essence,  and  some 
fried  bread  cut  in  fancy  shapes. 

The  meats  should  be  pounded,  with 
the  liquid  ingredients  added  by  degrees. 
Season  to  taste,  and  heat  in  the  bain- 
marie  before  spreading.  If  the  bread 
is  cut  very  thinly,  two  pieces  may  be 
used,  and  the  dish  served  as  sandwiches. 
Garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Shrimp  Butter.— {See  Anchovy 
Butter.) 

Smoked  Mackerel.  — (<Scc  re- 
cipes under  Salmon,  Sardines,  and 
Herrings  in  Index.)  The  various 
preparations  of  smoked  fish  or  fish  roes 
in  tins  lend  themselves  to  very  much 
the  same  treatment. 

Smoked  Salmon  Crodtes.— 

The  fish  may  be  scraped,  and  served 
raw  on  tiny  rounds  of  fried  bread  or 
toast  left  to  get  cold.  Small  salad 
may  be  put  on  the  top.  For  hot 
dishes,  the  fish  is  cooked  just  long 
enough  to  heat  it,  and  used  for  toast, 
&c.,  in  the  same  way  as  other  fish. 
The  addition  of  hard-boiled  eggs  is 
liked  by  some,  or  the  sieved  yolks  only 
may  be  scattered  over  the  fish.  Serve 
very  hot.  Another  good  way  of  serving 
is  to  use  a little  of  the  salmon  in  place 
of  anchovy,  and  finish  off  as  directed 
under  Scotch  Woodcock. 

Stuffed  Olives  or  Olives 
Farcies.  — Required  : some  large 
Spanish  olives  of  good  colour,  and  a 
stuffing  made  of  equal  parts  of  cooked 
ham  and  fowl,  with  a little  cream,  and 
a seasoning  of  grated  lemon  peel  and 
finely  powdered  mixed  herbs. 

The  fowl  and  ham  should  be  minced 
and  sieved,  and,  after  moistening  with 
the  cream  or  rich  white  sauce,  must  be 
mixed  with  the  seasoning  in  the  usual 
way.  A quarter  of  a pound  will  make 
a small  dish,  Tbe  olives  are  to  bo 
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stoned,  and  put  in  boiling  water  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  then  dropped 
into  cold  water,  driod,  and  left  awhile. 
About  a fourth  of  the  bulk  of  bread- 
crumbs may  be  put  to  the  chicken,  &c., 
when  a plainer  dish  is  wanted.  Stir 
in  a saucepan  until  hot,  then  leave  to 
cool  and  fill  the  olives  from  a bag  and 
pipe;  re-heat  in  the  bain-marie,  and 
servo  as  a garnish  to  fillets  of  beef, 
cutlets,  &c.,  or  as  a separate  course. 

Tomato  Butter.  — Required  : 
tomatoes,  butter,  salt,  sugar,  colouring, 
cayenne  and  white  pepper. 

Take  as  many  ripe  tomatoes  as  may 
be  required,  and  allow  an  ounce  of 
fresh  butter  to  each  one  of  medium 
size,  with  a pinch  of  each  of  the  above 
seasonings.  Break  the  fruit  up,  and 
cook  all  in  a saucepan  to  a pulp,  then 
rub  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and 
colour.  Re-heat  for  use  by  returning 
to  the  pan  and  stirring  for  a minute  or 
two ; it  should  boil  for  a minute  after 
that  point  is  reached.  Tomato  con- 
serve may  take  the  place  of  the  fresh 
fruit,  and  should  the  mixture  be  found 
too  thin,  it  can  be  remedied  by  longer 
boiling  with  the  lid  off. 

Tomato  Cream.  — Required  : 
two  ounces  of  butter  to  six  medium- 
sized tomatoes,  a tablespoonful  and  a 
half  of  cream,  and  the  same  measure  of 
any  rich  white  sauce,  with  a little 
seasoning  only,  as  this  should  be  of  a 
delicate  flavour. 

Cook  the  tomatoes  and  butter  as 
above  directed,  then  sieve  and  add  the 
sauce  and  cream,  after  heating  them 
together.  This  has  many  uses:  it 

may  be  served  as  an  adjunct  to  cutlets 
and  all  such  dishes  ; or  for  garnishing 
purposes.  It  is  more  generally  useful 
than  the  above,  and  may  be  used  cold, 
and  can  be  left  pale,  or  coloured  as 
preferred,  according  to  requirements. 
Many  uses  for  this  and  the  above  are 
given  in  our  recipes,  but  the  ingenious 
cook  will  find  many  more. 

Turbot  Sandwiches,  Ex- 
cellent.— ( See  recipe  for  Turbot 
RagoOt,  Iced,  a la  Walmcotte.)  The 


samo  mixture,  but  with  any  good  fish 
sauce  of  the  mayonnaise  kind  in  placo 
of  aspic,  makes  good  sandwiches. 
Other  sorts  of  white  fish  are  equally 
good,  so  long  as  cooked  nicely  and  not 
watery. 

Tomato  Toast,  very  Savoury. 

— Required : four  tablespoonfuls  of  well 
reduced  tomato  puree,  a four  th  as  much 
grated  Parmesan,  the  same  of  chopped 
ham,  an  egg,  a teaspoonful  of  French 
or  Italian  mustard,  a little  salt,  white 
sugar,  pepper  and  vinegar. 

Simmer  the  puree  for  a few  minutes 
with  the  seasoning;  if  liked,  put  an 
onion  in,  and  remove  before  serving ; 
add  the  ham  and  cheese  and  stir  until 
hot  through ; beat  the  egg  in  last 
thing,  and  serve  on  toast  or  fried  bread. 
A top  dressing  of  sieved  egg  yolk,  or 
grated  cheese,  or  tiny  strips  of  ham, 
cooked  and  glazed,  may  be  put  on,  but 
it  is  very  nice  in  the  plain  form.  A 
little  cream  may  replace  the  egg, 
and  additional  consistence  given  by 
a morsel  of  roux. 

Truffles  for  Garnishing.— 

(See  page  661  in  Vegetables  for  the 
treatment  of  truffies. ) No  edible  would 
be  missed  more  for  the  decoration  of 
dishes,  and  the  smallest  scraps  should 
be  used  when  not  large  enough  to  cut 
into  shape,  by  chopping  them  up 
finely ; there  need  be  no  waste,  for 
“ specks  ” in  small  proportion  show 
up  all  the  better  the  bright  colours 
which  are  generally  employed  with 
them.  Details  are  given  in  various 
recipes  in  the  chapters  on  Entrees, 
Game  and  Poultry,  &c.  For  the 
bottom  of  a plain  mould,  a star  always 
looks  well. 

Union  Sandwiches.— Re- 
quired : some  brown  bread  and  butter 
of  wafer-like  thinness,  potted  veal, 
anchovy  paste,  mustard  and  cress, 
capers  and  seasoning,  and  a little 
mayonnaise  for  garnish,  with  a few 
fillets  of  anchovy. 

Use  a round  tinned  loaf  for  these. 

Spread  a third  the  number  of  slices 

with  the  veal,  another  third  with  the 
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rnchovy  paste,  and  tlie  rest  with  the 
cress  and  capers  finely  chopped ; the 
whole  should  he  nicely  seasoned,  but 
use  very  little  salt.  Make  the  sand- 
wiches by  putting  the  slices  with 
anchovy  at  the  bottom,  then  those  with 
cress,  &c.,  bread  side  down  next,  then 
press  the  veal  on  to  the  cress ; cut  into 
triangles  and  arrange  in  a ring  on  a 
dish  covered  with  a lace  paper;  the 
points  are  to  stick  up,  the  sandwiches 
slightly  overlapping;  the  mayonnaise 
(made  very  stiff)  is  to  be  put  in  spots 
in  the  centre  of  each,  and  the  anchovy 
shreds  laid  on.  Some  of  the  mayon- 
naise may  be  coloured  green  and  put 
round  the  centre  spot. 

Veal  Sandwiches.— These  are 
insipid  if  made  from  veal  alone,  unless 
there  is  a good  amount  of  nice  stuffing, 
and  even  then  a little  ham  or  tongue 
is  calculated  to  improve  them.  A dash 
of  lemon  pickle  is  a good  adjunct,  or 
some  piquant  salad  may  be  put  on  half 
the  slices,  and  the  veal  minced  or 
potted  on  the  other.  (Sec  also  recipe  for 
Egg  and  Curry  Mixture,  page  984.) 
Ham  and  veal,  with  a bint  of  cress  or 
other  green  stuff,  and  some  of  the  egg 
mixture  on  the  top  can  be  recommended 
as  a tasty  snack.  Some  like  a little 
anchovy  essence  on  the  bread  and 
butter,  and  the  veal  and  some  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  slices  used  together. 
Tomato  butter  or  cream  (page  1000) 
may  be  used  for  moistening  the  meat. 
A great  deal  depends  here  on  skilful 
seasoning. 

Vegetables  for  Garnishing. 

— Tho  first  consideration  is  the  colour, 
and  it  is  important  that  plenty  of 
water  be  used  for  the  washing ; and 
as  soon  as  cooked,  if  not  wanted  at 
once,  they  should  be  put,  each  kind 
separately,  in  a basin  of  cold  water, 
after  they  have  been  rinsed  from 
the  cooking  water.  Carrots,  turnips, 
celery,  &c.,  want  this  treatment. 

Julienne  for  Soups,  §c. — The  simplest 
way  is  to  cut  slices  from  the  carrots 
and  turnips,  and  to  peel  them  round 
and  round  very  thinly,  avoiding  break- 
ing, just  like  peeling  an  apple.  These 


ribbon-like  strips  can  then  be  put 
one  on  another  and  cut  into  strips  with 
a sharp  knife.  Some  find  it  easier  to 
cut  the  slices  as  thick  as  the  lengths 
are  to  be,  then  to  slice  downwards  and 
finish  by  cutting  into  strips.  A special 
knife  is  made  for  tho  preparation  of 
the  above,  though  many  prefer  to  cut 
the  strips  as  above  detailed. 

Wafers  for  Soups,  §c. — These  can  be 
stamped  out  with  small  round  cutters, 
from  strips  of  carrot  and  turnip,  so 
long  as  they  are  cut  wide  enough. 
The  stems  of  lettuces  and  other 
vegetables,  and  the  green  part  of  leeks 
can  be  cut  in  the  same  manner. 

Diamonds  and  many  other  devices 
ran  bo  cut  as  the  wafers. 

Olives,  and  other  shapes  that  aro 
scooped  out,  require  that  the  vegetables 
be  evenly  trimmed  on  the  outer  sur- 
face, or  the  shapes  will  be  of  irregular 
appearance. 

Dice. — These  are  among  the  most 
useful  because  so  readily  prepared. 
The  larger  the  dice  required  the  larger 
must  be  the  vegetables  from  which 
they  are  cut,  or  there  will  be  a greater 
proportion  of  waste.  Cut  the  carrots 
and  turnips  into  slices,  then  square  the 
edges,  lay  the  slices  one  on  another, 
cut  into  strips,  then  cut  through  again 
the  reverse  way.  Should  the  slices  be 
small  enough  only  to  allow  four  dice 
from  each,  just  square  the  edges  as 
before,  and  cut  through  the  middle  in 
each  direction.  The  trimmings  will 
come  in  for  sauces  and  soups,  &c. 
When  only  the  red  part  of  carrots  is 
to  be  used,  cut  in  strips  at  the  sides 
only,  then  into  dice,  after  cutting  the 
comers  off. 

Spirals. — These  must  be  cut  from 
carrots  or  other  vegetables,  and  very 
carefully  boiled  to  prevent  breaking. 
They  are  useful  for  garnishing  cutlets, 
and  made  dishes  of  many  other  kinds. 
They  look  extremely  pretty  in  little 
heaps,  with  other  heaps  of  a con- 
trasting colour  in  between  ; for  ex- 
ample, carrots  in  spirals,  and  macaroni 
or  rice  sprinkled  with  parsley. 

Note.  — (See  also  Beetroot  and 
Truffles,  pages  979  and  1000.) 
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BREAD. 

Most  people  appreciate  home-made  bread,  but  it  is  now  somewhat  of  a 
luxury,  for  few  people  coni  par  atively  bake  at  home,  except  occasionally; 
although  in  certain  counties  the  custom  is  more  general  than  in  others. 
Some  assert  that  bread  can  only  be  baked  satisfactorily  in  a brick  ovenj 
while  others  think  that  the  preference  for  brick  is  nothing  more  than 
prejudice.  But  things  must  be  taken  as  they  are,  and  it  is  certain  that 
good  bread  can  be  made  and  baked  at  home  in  gas  stoves  and  kitchen 
ranges,  although,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  in  small  quantities  only ; and 
more  watchfulness  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  cook.  No  argument 
need  be  entered  into  respecting  the  relative  advantages  of  bakers’  and 
home-made  bread.  The  latter  is  more  satisfying,  and,  of  course,  purity  of 
ingredients  is  ensured.  But  good  bread  can  be  bought,  in  spite  of  ill 
declarations  to  the  contrary,  and  the  thing  is,  where  it  is  not  convenient 
to  make  bread  regularly,  to  get  the  very  best  obtainable ; it  is  very  poor: 
economy  to  buy  indifferent  bread. 

But  on  the  score  of  change  alone,  we  advise  an  occasional  “ bake,’r 
whether  of  “ fancy  ” or  household  or  ordinary  bread ; and  to  ring  the 
changes  on  brown  and  white  is  wise.  Brown  bread  is  eaten  by  many 
constantly,  but  where  it  agrees,  as  it  does  not  in  all  cases,  many  authorities 
say  that  greater  benefits  are  derived  by  discontinuing  it  for  a time,  and 
giving  a little  attention  to  other  sorts,  if  only  once  during  the  day.  For 
convenience  we  will  separate  our  remarks  into  two  sections,  giving, 
attention  first  to  household  bread,  such  as  is  commonly  raised  with  yeast, 
and  then  to  quick  bread,  or  bread  made  with  baking  powder,  &c.  For 
every-day  use,  then,  the  first  consideration  is  the  yeast.  The  liquid  barm: 
of  olden  days  is  not  very  easy  to  get  now,  as  but  few  publicans  brew  their 
own  beer,  but  those  who  can  get  it  often  prefer  it.  It  should  be  pale  in  r 
colour  and  free  from  bitterness,  and  about  two  to  three  tablespoonfuls 
should  be  allowed  for  every  quarter  stone  of  flour;  more  may  be  wanted.; 
The  strength  being  so  variable  only  an  approximate  quantity  can  be  given. 
(See  under  Yeast  in  the  alphabet.)  The  dried  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
German  yeast  is  now  used  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  is  made  in  France 
and  England,  as  well  as  Germany ; there  are  many  reliable  brands — one 
known  as  “ Pure  Rye  Yeast”  may  be  mentioned  as  being  all  that  it  should 
be — and  the  following  tests  will  serve  for  all  average  specimens. 

The  yeast  should  be  pale  in  colour,  and  crumble  when  taken  up  and 
rubbed  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  not  stick:  to  them.  There  should 
be  no  unpleasant  smell.  Yeast  should  not  be  kept  in  warm  weather ; in  cold 
weather  it  will  keep  for  a few  days  in  a cool  place.  A little  extra  must 
be  allowed  if  not  fresh,  or  from  any  cause  the  full  time  cannot  be  given 
for  raising,  but  hurried  fermentation  is  a mistake.  Yeast  is  a plant,  and 
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can  only  thrive  under  certain  conditions  of  temperature.  Ignorance  or 
inattention  here  has  ruined  many  a batch  of  bread.  Therefore,  in  mixing, 
remember  that  extreme  cold  or  heat  is  wrong ; boiling  water  kills,  and 
cold  water  chills  and  prevents  the  rising.  A medium  temperature  is  best. 
Two-thirds  cold  and  one-third  boiling  water  will  be  right  on  the  average  ; 
Tt  may  be  a trifle  hotter  in  very  cold  weather,  but  should  not  be  less  than 
tepid,  i.e.  in  the  above  proportions,  in  summer  time.  Salt  should  not  be 
mixed  with  the  yeast,  as  it  checks  the  rising. 

Good  bread  is  not  to  be  had  from  poor  flour.  If  found  “ropy,” 
forming  strings  when  mixed  with  liquid,  the  bread  will  not  be  light. 
Unless  a reliable  dealer  has  been  found,  a few  samples  of  flour  should  be 
tested  before  getting  in  a quantity.  This  is  done  by  making  a few  small 
loaves  from  the  various  sorts  under  precisely  the  same  conditions ; but  few 
take  this  trouble.  Flour  should  be  cohesive,  but  not  damp ; dryness  is  a 
proof  of  goodness  ; the  best  flours  absorb  plenty  of  moisture,  while  poor 
ones  take  up  but  little.  The  colour  should  be  a yellowish  white  for 
ordinary  “ household,”  not  a dirty  grey,  such  as  enters  into  the  composition 
of  “seconds”  bread  so-called. 

In  mixing  dough,  a wooden  trough  or  bowl  is  better  than  an  earthen, 
vessel,  if  kept  for  the  one  purpose  and  very  dry.  Otherwise  it  is  open  to 
many  objections.  The  flour  should  be  dry  and  sifted,  and  in  cold 
weather  it  should  be  warm,  and  so  should  the  vessel.  In  making  the 
hollow  in  the  flour  for  the  reception  of  the  yeast,  always  leave  a “ bed  ” at 
the  bottom.  Only  an  approximate  amount  of  liquidTcan  be  given;  on  an 
average  a pound  of  flour  should  take  up  half  a pint.  When  butter,  eggs, 
and  sugar  are  added,  as  for  fancy  bread,  the  proportion  is  reduced 
relatively.  After  dough  is  mixed  it  should  be  left  to  rise  to  at  least  twice 
its  original  bulk,  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  it  cannot  rise  too  much. 
The  softer  dough  is  made  up,  short  of  actual  stickiness,  the  nicer  the 
bread  and  the  longer  it  will  keep  moist.*  Much  bread  is  injured  by 
excess  of  flour  used  in  the  kneading.  As  much  and  no  more  as  will 
keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  board  is  wanted.  If  the  surface  is 

| crusted  with  dry7  flour  the  bread  has  not  a fair  chance  of  expansion. 
The  heat  should  always  be  the  greatest  at  the  first,  and  the  larger  the 
batch  of  bread  the  hotter  the  oven,  because  the  heat  is  reduced  by  the 
large  volume  of  steam.  After  a short  time  the  oven  should  cool  down 
gradually.  A thermometer  fitted  in  the  oven  door  is  very  useful.  To 
know  when  bread  is  done,  the  bottom  should  be  rapped  with  the  knuckles. 
If  it  sounds  firm,  remove  it ; if  soft  and  doughy,  return  it  at  once  to  the 
oven.  Cottage  loaves,  or  batch  cakes,  or  rolls,  bake  quicker  than  bread  in 
tins.  The  average  time  for  a two  pounds’  loaf  is  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
iyid.a  half.  Beginners  should  experiment  with  small  batches  and  small 
loaves ; then  should  failure  result,  there  is  not  much  loss. 

QUICK  BREAD. 

Of  this  there  are  two  sorts.  The  most  common  is  that  raised  from 
baking  or  yeast  powder,  and  of  which  scones  may  be  taken  as  a type. 

I d*  A'>  cartheu  bread  pan  with  a lid  should  be  used,  aud  it  should  be  wiped  out  daily  with  a 
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A light  touch  and  speed  in  making  and  baking  have  almost  all  to  do  with 
the  success  or  failure  hero.  Half  a dozen  people  following  the  same  recipe 
might  produce  very  variable  specimens  of  bread.  This,  though  nice  for  a 
change,  is  not  so  wholesome  or  satisfying  as  ordinary  bread.  When  new  it 
should  bo  avoided  by  dyspeptics;  it  is  less  objectionable  when  a few  days 
old  and  toasted. 

The  second  class  is  made  from  a raised  yeast  dough,  with  such  additions 
as  eggs,  butter,  sugar,  &c.,  as  given  in  some  of  our  recipes;  and  this  only 
comes  under  the  head  of  Quick  Bread  so  far  as  the  baking  goes.  A 
sharp  oven  is  wanted,  and  most  kinds  present  a nicer  appearance  if 
“proved”  for  awhile  first.  For  ordinary  people,  the  handiest  way  is  over 
boiling  water ; those  with  special  apparatus  have  a still  better  chance  of 
success.  The  bread  should  be  regarded  more  as  a luxury  than  a necessity ; 
but  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  such  additions  to  the  breakfast  and  tea 
table  are  certain  of  a welcome,  and  tend  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
average  table  so  far  as  bread  is  concerned. 

CAKES. 

In  making  cakes,  care  is  needed  that  all  the  ingredients  are  in  the 
proper  condition.  They  should  be  ready  to  hand  when  the  task  is  begun, 
and  the  oven  shordd  be  quite  ready  by  the  time  it  is  finished.  Many  a 
cake  has  been  spoilt  because  it  has  been  made  and  set  aside  while  the  oven 
heated.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  cakes  to  which  baking 
powder  has  been  added.  There  are  many  kinds  of  cake,  and  various  way^ 
of  blending  the  materials,  according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  richness ; 
and  the  order  in  which  the  materials  are  added  makes  a good  deal  of 
difference  sometimes.  Take  a plain  cake.  Here,  usually,  the  dry  ingre- 
dients are  put  in  a bowl,  the  fat  being  rubbed  in  with  the  fingers,  the 
requisite  amount  of  moisture  is  then  added,  with  or  without  eggs,  and  the 
whole  mixed.  This  sort  of  cake  is  soon  made. 

Another  typo  of  cake,  and  a very  general  one,  is  made  by  first  beating 
the  fat  to  a cream  and  adding  the  eggs  and  sugar  with  further  beating ; 
then  the  flour  and  fruit  go  in,  and  the  stiff  whites  of  eggs  at  the  last. 
Or  if  no  fruit  be  used,  the  flour  and  egg  whites  are  sometimes  added, 
a little  of  each  alternately.  In  cakes  of  this  sort  it  is  never  safe  to  put 
the  fruit  in  last,  as  is  sometimes  recommended,  for  there  is  always  a danger 
of  its  sinking  to  the  bottom ; when  mixed  with  the  flour  this  is  obviated. 

A mode  of  mixing  that  answers  very  well  for  cakes  without  fruit,  is 
to  cream  the  butter  and  sugar  together,  then  add  the  eggs  whole  and  the 
flour  alternately,  beating  lightly  all  the  time.  A plan  which  produces 
Very  light  cakes,  and  which  is  only  objected  to  on  account  of  the  extra 
trouble,  is  to  start  the  mixing  of  the  materials  over  hot  water.  This  is 
detailed  in  full  in  some  of  the  recipes. 

For  cakes  of  the  sponge  type,  special  care  is  required  both  in  the  making 
and  baking.  A note  of  warning  may  here  be  sounded  to  illustrate  a 
principle.  After  beating  the  whites  to  a froth  and  stirring  them  in.  never 
beat  the  cako  mixture,  or  all  the  labour  incurred  in  beating  the  whites  will 
be  wasted,  and  the  cake  made  heavy. 

As  to  cakes  of  the  richest  class,  from  wedding  cakes  to  rich  pound 
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cakes,  some  of  which  are  intended  for  long  keeping,  a reference  to  the 
recipes  will  show  the  modes  of  manipulation  of  the  various  materials. 
Very  rich  cakes,  unless  of  moderate  size,  cannot  be  properly  baked  in  a 
small  oven. 

MATERIALS  FOR  CAKES. 

See  page  806.  All  the  ingredients  there  enumerated,  and  the  special 
hints  concerning  them,  are  applicable  hero.  The  necessity  of  having  dry 
fruit  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  for  damp  fruit  is  more  likely  to 
produce  heaviness  in  a cake  than  a pudding.  Plain  cakes,  unless  yeast  is 
used,  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  baking  powder.  The  flour  should 
be  dry  and  sifted,  and  the  better  the  flour  the  better  the  cake.  It  is  false 
economy  to  use  bad  flour  for  the  plainest  of  cakes.  G round  spices  should 
be  most  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  all  liquid  spices  and  essences 
must  be  mixed  with  the  other  liquids  used,  to  ensure  even  distribution. 
When  condensed  milk  is  used,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  its  sweet- 
ness. Skim  milk  and  butter  milk  are  useful  for  plain  cakes,  scones,  &c. 

CAKE  TINS. 

One  sometimes  sees  good-sized  cake  tins  at  a few  pence  each ; such  are 
often  of  so  poor  a quality  that  they  are  hardly  worth  begging.  After 
a very  short  time  they  become  so  thin  that  the  cake  burns.  Good  block 
tin,  made  extra  strong  at  the  bottoms,  and  in  the  case  of  square  tins,  at 
the  corners  also,  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Tinned  steel  moulds  are 
also  to  be  recommended.  Square  or  oblong  tins  commend  themselves  to 
those  who  like  plenty  of  crust.  Round  or  oval  tins  are  the  most  used  for 
rich  cakes.  A round  tin  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  turned  in  the 
oven.  Fancy-shaped  tins,  whether  large  or  small,  require  great  care  in 
the  greasing  to  ensure  turning  out  well.  The  small  moulds  are  often  of 
copper,  and  although  the  first  cost  is  high,  they  will  last  for  many  years 
with  care.  Special  moulds  are  used  for  Savoy  cakes.  ( See  Recipes.) 
Baking  hoops  or  rings  are  used  for  very  rich  cakes  that  require  a steady 
heat  all.  through.  Bride  cakes,  for  instance,  are  often  baked  in  them. 
(See  recipe  on  page  1014.) 

For  a plain  cake,  the  mould  should  be  greased  with  a little  good  dripping 
or  other  fat.  For  better  ones,  a greased  paper  is  put  in  after  the  greasing 
of  the  tin.  This  is  done  by  cutting  a separate  piece  for  the  bottom,  and  a 
; strip  for  the  sides.  This  should  come  up  above  the  tin,  and  the  bottom 
piece  should  fit  accurately.  Set  the  tin  on  the  paper  and  mark  round  with 
a pencil,  then  cut  it ; always  press  well  to  the  tin.  Some  dust  over  with  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  sugar  after  greasing.  For  the  richest  cakes,  thicker 
• paper  should  be  used,  or  if  kitchen  paper,  it  should  bo  doubled  or  trebled. 
The  fat  used  should  be  just  liquid,  and  a brush  dipped  in  it,  and  the  paper 
well  coated,  or  it  will  not  peel  off  the  cake  easily.  Clarified  butter  or 
salad  oil  is  often  used  for  sponge  cakes,  but  in  all  cases  the  fat  should 
be  free  from  salt.  Tins  should  never  be  quite  filled ; from  half  to  three- 
parts  full  is  the  average  according  to  the  extent  they  may  be  expected  to 
rise  It  is  very  disappointing  to  so  fill  the  tin  that  a good  deal  of  the 
mixture  runs  over  the  side  and  is  burnt.  Earthenware  dishes  and  saucers 
are  not  suitable  for  cake  baking ; they  conduct  the  heat  too  slowly. 
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BAKING  OF  CAKES. 

All  sorts  of  cake  want  the  greatest  heat  at  first.  The  degree  to  be 
maintained  depends  upon  the  kind.  The  depth  of  the  tin,  too,  must  be 
considered.  In  all  recipes,  the  time  set  down  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
approximate,  owing  mainly  to  the  difference  in  tins  and  ovens.  A plain 
fruit  cake  wants  a quicker  heat  than  a rich  fruit  one ; but,  speaking 
generally,  more  cakes  are  spoilt  by  having  the  oven  too  slow  than  too 
quick.  In  the  latter  case  the  heat  may  be  modified  by  setting  the  cake 
tin  on  a tray  of  sand,  or  ashes,  or  salt,  or  by  covering  with  a sheet  of  greased, 
paper  should  the  cake  brown  too  soon ; but  a slow  oven  often  makes  a cake 
heavy,  especially  if  it  has  been  made  too  liquid— a common  fault.  Ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher,  but  there  are  various  ways  of  telling  when  a 
cake  is  done ; it  should  be  firm  to  the  touch  both  top  and  bottom ; the 
odour  is  a pretty  good  guide,  and  a wooden  skewer  should  come  clean  from 
the  centre ; if  the  mixture  sticks  to  it  the  time  must  be  prolonged.  Avoid 
opening  the  oven  door  often ; do  not  draw  the  cake  right  out  to  turn  it ; 
close  the  door  quickly  and  without  a bang.  When  done,  leave  in  a warm 
place  to  cool,  either  on  a sieve,  after  turning  out  of  the  tin  carefully,  or 
rest  the  side  on  a folded  cloth  and  lean  the  bottom  of  the  cake  against  the 
edge  of  the  tin  in  a slanting  position;  the  thing  is  the  escape  of  the 
steam  ; for  this  reason,  do  not  leave  in  the  tin  to  cool,  but  the  papers  need 
not  be  at  once  taken  off.  When  intended  for  keeping,  the  papers  should 
be  left  on.  Many  cooks  turn  all  cakes  out  upside  down  on  to  the  sieve  for 
the  steam  to  escape  from  the  bottom. 

ORNAMENTED  CAKES. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  grouped  all  sorts  of  iced  cakes,  and  those 
for  which  fondants,  coloured  sugars,  &c.,  are  used.  The  various  icings  will 
be  found  under  their  headings,  and  the  icing  bags  and  pipes  are  shown  in 
Garnishes.  Some  experience  is  needed  to  turn  out  a nice-looking  ica1 
cake,  and  the  novice  must  not  expect  results  such  as  are  attained  by  the 
confectioner.  Some  seem  to  have  a natural  gift  for  this,  and  others  can 
never  turn  out  neat-looking  work.  An  advantage  of  icing  a cake  some- 
times overlooked  is  this  : quite  a plain  cake  may  be  made  to  look  very  nice, 
say  for  a children’s  party,  and  a good  slice  of  it  will  do.  the  juveniles  less 
harm  than  a smaller  piece  of  a rich  cake  sent  to  table  in  the  plain  state. 
The  purity  of  all  things  used  is  important  both  for  appearance  and  health's 
sake.  Icing  sugar  should  be  dry,  a good  colour,  and  carefully  sifted,  anv 
lumps  being  first  pressed  out  with  a rolling  pin.  The  very  low-priced 
sugars  should  be  avoided;  they  suffer  both  in  sweetness  and  colour.  In 
all  recipes  care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  average  proportions  of  tlie 
ingredients,  but  as  eggs  vary  in  size,  and  sugar,  in  dryness,  common-sense 
must  be  brought  largely  to  bear  on  the  operations.  There  are  natural!} 
many  tools  employed  by  confectioners  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  ordinal  v 
kitchens,  and  they  have  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  perfection  of  the  won;. 
For  example,  a revolving  stand  is  used  for  icing  a.  cake,  that  it  can  be  gc  • 
at  in  all  parts ; a good  substitute  is  found  in  an  inverted  soup  plate,  or  a 
round  cake  tin,  smaller  than  the  cake  itself. 
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All  the  articles  referred  to  in  the  recipes  for  ornamented  cakes,  -will  be 
found  on  reference  to  the  Index.  (See  Glace  Icing  for  directions  for 
icing  small  cakes.) 

BISCUITS. 

Biscuits  are  now  to  be  bought  in  great  variety,  and  their  manufacture 
in  private  houses  is  on  a very  small  scale  as  a rule.  All  things  considered, 
it  is  as  cheap  to  buy  as  to  make  them.  For  this  reason  partly,  and  also  for 
lack  of  space,  our  recipes  are  not  numerous ; again,  when  the  crisp  biscuits 
are  under  consideration,  it  must  be  remembered  that  machinery  has  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  most  cases  to  bring  about  the  requisite  dryness,  the 
dough  being  often  too  stiff  to  roll  by  hand,  and  home-made  biscuits  of 
this  class  are  but  poor  imitations  of  the  real  thing.  Yet,  with  care,  very 
nice  biscuits,  especially  of  the  softer  kinds,  known  as  dessert  biscuits,  may 
be  made,  and  there  is  the  advantage  of  having  them  fresh.  All  the  recipes 
for  rock  cakes  serve  for  biscuits,  by  reducing  the  size ; very  good  baking 
tins  should  be  used,  as  a quick  oven  is  wanted,  and  a moment  too  long 
with  a thin  baking  tin  and  burning  results.  Then,  all  cakes  of  the  “short 
bread  ” type  can  be  made  into  biscuits  of  various  shapes,  and  by  altering 
the  flavourings  a good  variety  is  obtained.  All  biscuits  should  be  kept  in 
tins  with  tightly-fitting  lids.  The  invalid  specialities  herein  included,  are 
perhaps  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  home-made  biscuits  are  as  costly  as 
bought  ones. 


ABC  Cakes. — Required  : a 
breakfasteupful  of  wheat  flour,  a quart 
of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  some 
cooked  cereal  of  the  ABC  brand. 
These  comprise  barley,  oats,  and  maizo. 
Cost,  about  Gd. 

Mix  the  eggs  and  milk  with  the  flour 
to  a batter ; add  a little  salt,  and  then 
stir  in  the  cereal  to  make  a very  thick 
natter,  or  soft  dough,  that  can  be  just 
poured  into  a well-greased  baking-tin, 
such  as  is  used  for  Sally  Lunns.  The 
soda  is  stirred  in  last.  Bake  in  a quick 
oven.  To  be  eaten  hot  with  butter ; 
they  are  sometimes  cooked  in  muffin  or 
crumpet  rings.  Any  sort  of  cooked 
grain  may  be  thus  used  up.  Should 
sweet  milk  be  used  add  a teaspoonful 
of  tartaric  acid.  These  bind  better  if 
a little  corn-flour  be  added  to  the  flour, 
ary  a fourth  the  quantity. 

Note. — The  cereal  needs  but  a little 
cooking,  in  milk  enough  to  swell  it. 

Aerated  Bread.— Bread  of  this 
kind,  prepared  according  to  Dr. 


Dauglish’s  patent,  has  a large  sale  in 
London.  Flour,  water,  salt,  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  (the  latter  forced  into 
the  dough  by  machinery)  are  the 
materials.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
flavour,  though  most  people  like  the 
bread  for  a change.  It  is  considered 
nourishing,  and  freedom  from  handling 
is  a strong  point  in  its  favour.  Those 
who  have  the  opportunity  do  well  to 
change  their  bread  from  time  to  time. 

Almond  Icing  or  Almond 
Paste. — There  are  several  ways  of 
making  this,  and  it  is  generally  very 
popular.  Required : almonds,  sugar, 
eggs,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 
per  pound  on  an  average,  but  it  varies 
with  the  almonds  and  amount  of 
sugar  used. 

To  a pound  of  finely-chopped  sweet 
almonds  add  a pound  and  a half  of 
fine  castor  sugar  and  a teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  essence  ; then  make  into  a paste 
with  the  whites  of  raw  eggs,  adding 
them  by  degrees.  About  two  will  be 
required,  but  it  depends  on  the  size. 
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When  required  of  a rich  colour-,  the 
yolks  should  he  used  alone,  or  some 
cooks  prefer  a mixture  of  yolks  and 
whites.  About  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds  are  added  to  each  pound  of 
sweet  by  somo,  and  a little  lemon  juice 
or  brandy  in  place  of  vanilla.  Some- 
times the  almonds  are  pounded. 
Ground  almonds  may  be  bought,  but 
they  are  mixed  with  sugar  as  a rule, 
and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
For  a cheaper  icing,  two  pounds  of 
sugar  may  be  allowed  to  one  of 
almonds,  and  then  the  flavour  should 
be  heightened  by  the  addition  of 
almond  or  ratafia  essence.  The  almonds 
should  be  carefully  blanched.  Nuts 
of  a cheaper  kind  are  often  used  with 
almonds  when  expense  is  an  object, 
and  if  well  flavoured  with  essence  the 
mixture  is  not  very  easily  detected. 

Another  way. — Mix  a pound  of  icing 
sugar  with  half  a pound  of  ground 
almonds ; add  an  egg,  beaten  a little, 
a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  the  same 
of  sherry,  a few  drops  of  almond 
essence,  and  a little  vanilla,  if  liked. 
This  or  the  above  should  be  lightly 
worked  for  a few  minutes  on  a board 
dusted  with  fine  sugar.  Should  these 
icings  ever  be  found  too  soft,  never 
add  flour,  as  sometimes  recommended, 
but  put  in  more  sugar ; but  the  best 
way  to  avoid  over-moistness  is  to  add 
the  eggs  very  cautiously. 

An  old-fashioned  way  of  making  this 
is  to  mix  the  almonds  and  sugar  in  a 
copper  saucepan  over  a gentle  fire, 
working  with  a spoon  until  hot,  and 
sprinkling  now  and  then  with  a few 
di-ops  of  water.  No  eggs  are  needed. 
This  does  not  eat  so  rich  as  the  above. 
It  is  used  for  tarts  very  often,  being 
left  to  get  cold,  and  then  rolled 
out. 

Almond  and  Chocolate  Icing. 

— This  is  very  nice.  Other  nuts  may 
be  used  thus,  a mixture  of  almonds 
and  cocoa-nut  being  very  good.  Re- 
quired : three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
sweet  almonds,  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
ones,  two  ounces  of  vanilla-flavoured 
chocolate,  four  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  an 


ounce  of  butter,  and  a raw  egg.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

The  butter  should  be  melted  by 
gentle  heat,  and  added  with  the  egg, 
after  the  rest  of  the  materials  have 
been  mixed.  The  almonds  may  be 
pounded,  or  chopped,  or  ground.  If 
required  brown,  add  a few  drops  of 
coffee-brown  colouring.  More  sugar 
will  often  be  liked. 

Almond  or  Cocoa-nut  Cones. 

— These  dainty  cakes  are  made  by 
taking  either  of  the  icings  of  the  same 
name  ( see  recipes),  and  forming  it  into 
little  cones,  i.e.  sugar-loaf  shapes.  Put 
them  on  tins  in  a cool  oven  to  dry  a 
little.  The  tins  should  be  rubbed 
with  white  wax ; then  cover  the  cones 
with  very  thin  short  paste — it  cannot 
be  too  thin.  Cut  off  any  excess  paste 
with  a knife,  making  an  even  join, 
and  bake  ; then,  when  cold,  decorate 
with  various  icings,  coating  with  one 
colour  and  piping  with  another.  ( See 
recipes.)  Dish  on  a lace  paper. 

Almond  Short  Cake.— This  is 
very  rich  and  delicious,  and  will  keep 
well  in  a tin  box.  Required  : a pound 
of  Vienna  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  potato  flour,  ten  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  five  ounces  of  ground  almonds, 
seven  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  the  rind 
of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  two  eggs,  and  : 
a tablespoonful  of  thick  cream.  Some 
almonds,  in  strips,  and  roughly-crushed 
sugar  are  also  wanted  for  garnishing 
the  tops.  Cost,  about  ‘2s.  2d. 

Rub  the  butter  in  the  flour,  and  add 
the  other  materials,  mixing  all  the 
time  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  ; then 
drop  in  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  cream, 
and  work  to  a paste  very  lightly.  If 
large,  one  egg  may  suffice.  Form 
into  oval  cakes  half  an  inch  thick, 
brush  the  tops  with  beaten  whito  of 
egg,  and  sprinkle  with  the  sugar  and 
almonds;  about  four  strips  will  be 
enough  for  each,  or  they  may  be 
chopped  and  strewn  over.  Transfer 
from  the  board  to  the  baking-sheet 
with  great  care,  and  bake  as  directed 
for  Shout  Bread. 
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Alpha  Rocks.— These  are  very 
nice  teacakes.  Required:.  threo- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  Hour,  six  ounces 
of  sugar,  four  ounces  of  butter,  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  an  ounce  of 
currants,  the  same  of  candied  peel,  and 
one  egg.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

Beat  the  butter  to  cream,  and  stir  in 
the  sugar  and  egg  and  beat  well.  The 
peel  should  be  in  shreds,  and  the 
almonds  chopped  and  mixed  with  the 
flour  and  currants,  then  added  to  the 
rest  with  light  stirring.  The  flour 
must  be  dry  and  sifted.  Place  rocky 
heaps  on  a greased  tin,  using  a fork, 
and  bake  in  a good  oven.  A drop  or 
two  of  almond  essence  can  be  added. 
Time  to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Enough  for  a dozen  to  fourteen  cakes. 

American  Raised  Biscuits. 

— A “ biscuit,”  in  the  States,  signifies 
a hot  cake  that  is  eaten  for  breakfast. 
The  following  is  representative  of  the 
class.  Required:  a pint  of  milk,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  the  same  of  lard,  half 
a teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  liquid  yeast,  and  about  a pound 
and  three-quarters  of  flour.  Cost, 
about  7d. 

These  are  to  bo  mixed  over  night 
and  covered ; in  the  morning  the  bis- 
cuits are  formed  by  rolling  the  dough 
and  cutting  in  squares,  and  baking  in 
a quick  oven.  Another  way  is  to  roll 
the  dough  thinner — it  should  be  soft — 
and  cut  two  or  three  pieces,  laying  one 
on  the  other ; then,  when  done,  they 
can  be  separated  for  buttering.  Another 
sort  of  biscuit  is  made  from  flour,  with 
a little  salt  and  fat  of  some  kind ; tliis 
is  made  up  with  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk, and  resembles  a good  scone. 
Very  light  handling  and  quick  baking 
are  the  special  points. 

(See  Graham  Breakfast  Biscuits.) 

American  Crackers.— The  thin 
biscuits  bearing  this  name  are  to  be 
bought  in  tins.  They  are  to  be  used  in 
any  of  the  recipes  where  “ cracker 
crumbs  ” are  an  ingredient.  “ Soda 
crackers,”  and  many  similar  biscuits 
answer  the  same  purpose. 


American  Crullers. — Re- 
quired: a poimd  of  sugar,  six  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of  lard, 
a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
milk  and  flour  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d. 

The  fat  should  be  creamed  with  the 
sugar,  and  most  thoroughly  beaten ; 
the  eggs  are  added  singly,  and  the 
beating  continued  for  some  time  ; then 
half  a gill  of  milk  goes  in,  and  enough 
sifted  flour  by  degrees,  with  the  soda, 
to  make  a soft  dough  that  can  be  railed 
on  a board.  The  dough  should  not  be 
in  the  least  sticky.  Cut  in  small 
rounds  half  an  inch  thick,  and  fry  in 
hot  fat  to  a nice  brown.  They  should 
puff  out  a good  deal,  but  this  depends 
much  on  the  mixing.  These  are  much 
lighter  with  less  sugar,  say  half  a 
pound. 

Another  way. — Required : five  eggs, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  flour,  a table- 
spoonful of  ground  cinnamon  or  mixed 
spice,  twice  the  measure  of  brandy,  and 
a tablespoonful  of  saleratus.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

Proceed  as  above,  adding  the  flour 
last  thing.  Roll  and  cut  in  strips,  and 
twist  or  plait  these,  so  that  they  form 
little  irregularly  shaped  cakes  when 
done.  There  are  endless  ways  of  vary- 
ing the  form.  Drain  and  servo  in  a 
light  pile,  with  sugar  over,  and  piping 
hot.  Those  to  whom  crullers  arc  new 
will  do  well  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
spice  in  a trial  batch.  They  are  an 
American  dish,  and  spice  is  more  freely 
used  in  that  country  than  in  our  own. 
All  sorts  of  essences  can  be  used  for 
flavouring  them. 

American  Jelly  Cake.—1 The 

foundation  is  the  same  as  for  Layer 
Cake,  but  the  cakes  are  thinner — 
about  half  an  inch  when  done — and 
are  spread  with  any  kind  of  fruit  jelly 
and  piled  up  in  threes.  They  are  very 
nice  plain  but  better,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  with  cream. 

Apple  Cake. — Required:  flaky 
paste,  and  a filling  as  under.  Cost, 
about  Is- 
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Cover  a good-sized  tin  plate  with  a 
thin  sheet  of  paste,  and  put  the  follow- 
ing over  in  the  order  named.  Three 
ounces  of  currants,  five  ounces  of  good 
apples,  cored  and  in  thin  round  slices, 
a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  mixed 
spice,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  castor 
sugar,  or  more  if  tart  apples,  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel  in  shreds,  a 
saltspoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
an  ounce  of  butter  in  little  bits.  Cover 
with  paste,  glaze,  and  bake,  and  serve 
hot  or  cold.  This  may  appear  out  of 
place  at  tea,  but  that  is  the  meal  at 
which  it  should  be  served. 

Apple  Short  Cakes. — Re- 
quired : a pound  of  flour,  a pinch  of 
salt,  a teaspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
two  ounces  of  lard,  three  of  butter,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and 
a gill  and  a half  of  cold  water,  or  half 
may  be  milk,  and  some  stewed  apples 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

The  paste  should  be  made  in  the 
same  way  as  ordinary  short  paste  ; the 
less  it  is  handled  the  better.  It  should 
not  stick  to  the  fingers  or  the  board. 
Roll  out  in  a round  cake  a little  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  in  a 
good  oven.  When  done  take  it  out  at 
once  or  it  will  get  dry,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife,  dipped  in  boiling  water 
and  dried,  split  it  round  the  edge, 
separate  it,  and  spread  with  the  apple 
puree,  of  which  about  half  a pound  will 
be  wanted.  (See  recipe  for  Apple 
Puffs,  Good,  in  Pastry.)  A little 
extra  spice  should  be  put  in,  that  is 
the  only  difference.  Replace  the  top 
of  the  cake,  sift  sugar  over,  and  serve 
hot  or  cold  for  tea,  or  in  place  of  a 
pudding  at  dinner.  Pears  and  quinces 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Cream 
or  custard  is  a great  improvement  to 
these  cakes. 

Note. — The  oven  must  be  slower 
than  for  pastry,  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  cake. 

Another  way  is  to  make  two  cakes, 
and  lay  one  on  another  to  bake,  then 
to  separate  as  above. 

Arrowroot  Cake.  — Required: 
four  ounces  of  arrowroot,  the  same  of 


flour,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fine 
sugar,  and  the  same  weight  of  eggs  in 
their  shells.  Cinnamon  is  a suitable 
flavouring,  this  being  an  invalid’s  cake. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  arrowroot  should  be  free  from 
lumps,  and  sifted  with  the  flour.  The 
modo  of  making  is  the  same  as  for 
Sponge  Cakes.  The  colour  should 
be  pale  brown  when  done.  The  sugar 
may  be  reduced  to  ten  ounces  for 
those  who  like  a plainer  cake.  When 
expense  has  to  be  considered,  good 
corn-flour  or  maizena  may  be  used. 
For  rice-flour  sponge  cake  substitute 
rice-flour  for  the  arrowroot ; or  use  a 
mixture. 

Austrian  Cherry  Cake.  — 

This  resembles  the  puddings  of  our 
own  country,  and  may  be  served  as  a 
pudding,  or  for  tea  as  a cake.  Re- 
quired : ten  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
the  whites  of  seven  eggs  and  the  yolks 
of  four,  the  peel  of  a lemon  (chopped 
small),  five  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  dark  juicy 
cherries  (stoned).  Cost,  about  Is.  to 
Is.  3d. 

The  bread,  sugar,  and  yolks  of  eggs 
are  first  beaten  together,  then  mixod 
with  the  lemon  and  the  whites  of  the 
eggs — the  latter  should  be  whisked  to 
a firm  froth.  The  cherries  are  put  in 
last,  very  carefully.  The  mould  used 
must  be  well  buttered,  and  lots  of 
room  left  for  rising.  Served  hot  or 
cold.  To  test  the  cake,  pass  a wooden 
skewer  to  the  bottom  through  the 
centre,  and  if  it  comes  out  clean  the 
cake  is  done. 

Note. — Other  fruits  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way ; raspberries  are  nice, 
and  damsons  make  a rich  cake  ; apple 
pulp  is  also  good,  or  grated  raw  apples 
will  do. 

Austrian  Dough  Cake.  — 

Required  : four  ounces  each  of  raisins 
and  currants,  two  ounces  of  sliced 
sweet  almonds,  a saltspoonful  of 
ground  cinnamon,  four  ounces  of 
thinly-sliced  figs,  and  two  pounds  of 
good  light  bread  dough.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Take  the  dough  after  it  has  risen 
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(it  should  he  soft,  but  not  at  all  sticky), 
and  work  it  with  the  hands  into  a 
long  sheet  on  a hoard,  then  put  the 
other  materials  all  over,  and  work  up 
into  shape  for  baking  in  a tin  as  an 
ordinary  cake ; or  roll  out  thinly,  and 
cut  out  with  a round  cutter  into  cakes 
for  serving  one  to  each  person,  and 
hake  as  buns,  scones,  &c. 

For  a richer  cake,  add  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  and  two  beaten 
eggs ; this  is  very  nice,  and  may  be 
spread  with  butter  and  sliced  for  tea. 

Baba  au  It  hum.  — Required  : 
a pound  of  flour,  water,  milk,  and 
eggs  as  under,  sugar,  rum,  fruit, 
yeast  and  syrup.  Average  cost,  with- 
out syrup,  about  Is.  2d. 

Mix  a fourth  of  the  flour  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  yeast,  and  a 
gill  of  tepid  water,  and  cover  until 
well  risen.  Put  the  rest  of  the  flour 
on  a board,  and  hollow  the  middle, 
put  in  a pinch  of  salt  and  six  ounces 
of  castor  sugar,  a gill  of  tepid  milk 
(or  half  cream  for  a rich  baba),  then 
beat  in  three  and  a half  large,  or  four 
medium  - sized  eggs,  one  at  a time. 
Add  the  yeast  mixture,  and  half  a 
glass  of  rum,  and  beat  the  whole 
i together.  Colour  a rich  yellow.  The 
I mould  for  baking  should  be  very  well 
buttered,  and  only  half,  or  a little 

I under,  filled,  for  it  should  rise  a lot 
in  baking.  A very  moderate  oven  is 
wanted.  When  done  the  cake  will 
be  a rich  colour.  An  ounce  or  two  of 
butter  and  currants,  or  raisins,  are  a 
matter  of  choice.  Serve  hot  with 
I syrup  over.  (See  Syuup  for  Cakes.) 

I Tho  baba  is  of  Polish  origin,  and 
■i  formerly  rye  flour  and  Hungarian 
wine  were  used  in  it.  It  is  sometimes 
i served  cold. 

Baking  Powder  Scones.— 

' These  are  good  if  made  and  got  into 
the  oven  without  delay.  Required : a 
i pound  and  a half  of  flour,  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  fat  of  any  kind,  three- 
i quarters  of  a pint  of  cold  milk  and 
water,  mixed,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
fresh  baking  powder,  and  a little 
salt.  Cost,  about  5d. 


Rub  the  fat  in,  and  add  the  rest, 
mixing  with  the  fingers  to  a dough. 
Form  into  three  rounds  nearly  an 
inch  thick,  and  cut  each  into  four, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven  twenty 
minutes  or  so.  An  ounce  of  sugar 
may  be  added,  or  the  same  of  currants, 
and  another  ounce  of  fat  for  better 
scones.  -Glaze  when  nearly  or  quite 
done.  The  rounds  may  be  left  uncut 
for  large  scones,  then  the  tops  should 
be  pricked  with  a fork,  and  the  time 
increased  for  baking,  or  cut  half 
through  the  rounds  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  break  when  done.  (See 
Glaze  for  Buns,  Scones,  &c.) 

Banbury  Cakes.  — Required : 
paste,  and  filling  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2d.  each. 

Take  paste  No.  9,  10,  or  11,  and  cut 
in  ovals ; put  a spoonful  of  the  filling 
(or  “ meat  ”)  on,  and  bring  the  edges 
together,  making  the  ends  rather 
pointed;  this  is  done  by  pressing  out 
the  centre  with  the  rolling  pin.  Some 
experience  is  needed  to  make  tho  cakes 
a good  shape.  A way  which  is  found 
easier  by  many  is  to  cut  two  ovals  for 
each  cake,  and  spread  half  with  the 
mixture,  then  brush  the  edges  with 
white  of  egg,  and  lay  the  second  on, 
pressing  the  edges  closely  and  neatly. 
But  these  are  not  the  orthodox  style. 
The  pastry  should  be  well  glazed. 

Filling  No.  1. — Mix  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  half  a small 
nutmeg  grated,  half  a pound  of  washed 
and  dried  currants,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  candied  peel  in  dice,  and  an 
oimce  of  butter  rubbed  into  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour ; blend  the  whole, 
and  moisten  with  a little  rum  or  rum 
shrub.  This  is  a good  mixture. 

No.  2. — A pound  of  currants,  half  a 
pound  of  lemon  and  orange  candied 
peel  cut  finely,  half  a pound  of  butter, 
creamed,  and  a teaspoonful  of  ground 
allspice,  with  cinnamon  to  taste.  A 
little  flour  should  bo  added,  or  the 
crumb  of  a penny  sponge  cake.  With 
so  much  butter  this  is  rich,  and  a 
plainer  pastry  would  better  suit. 

No.  <1. — This  is  very  nice.  Cream 
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four  ounces  of  butter,  add  the  samo  of 
sugar,  six  or  seven  ounces  of  currants, 
a large  egg  beaten  and  strained,  two 
ounces  of  chopped  candied  peel,  an 
ounce  each  of  flour  and  sponge  cake 
crumbs,  with  grated  nutmeg  or  other 
spice  to  taste.  The  addition  of  a 
spoonful  of  rum  is  optional,  but  a 
great  improvement.  The  rind  of  a 
lemon  is  sometimes  added,  and  a little 
juice;  and  the  mixture  is  varied  in 
endless  other  ways.  In  the  season 
some  use  a little  mincemeat,  made 
rather  stiff  with  cake  or  biscuit  crumbs, 
for  cakes  of  this  kind,  or  for  Eccles 
Cakes. 

Bath  Buns. — Required:  two 
pounds  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  dried  yeast,  half  a pound  of  castor 
sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  carraway  seeds, 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  tepid  milk,  the 
same  of  water,  six  large  or  eight 
small  eggs,  and  other  ingredients  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Rub  the  butter  in  the  flour,  add  the 
yeast  and  liquids,  then  work  up  and 
cover  for  an  hour  or  more  ; when  well 
risen,  the  sugar  should  be  put  in  with 
the  eggs  and  seeds,  and  the  mixture 
worked  lightly  for  a few  minutes; 
then  drop  spoonfuls  on  a greased  tin, 
and  strew  the  tops  with  roughly- 
crushed  sugar  or  carraway  comfits. 
Bake  in  a quick  oven.  Candied  peel 
is  often  added,  and  the  seeds  omitted. 
More  milk  may  be  wanted ; the  dough 
should  be  soft,  just  stiff  enough  to 
keep  its  shape  on  the  tins.  The  buns 
are  better  if  put  over  boiling  water 
for  half  an  hour  after  shaping.  A 
glaze  is  often  made  by  mixing  a little 
sugar  and  water,  with  which  the  buns 
are  washed,  then  dredged  with  sugar ; 
they  are  more  liable  to  burn,  but  look 
nicer.  ( See  also  Glaze  for  Buns, 

<£tc.,  No.  1.) 

Note. — The  same  mixture,  minus 
seeds,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  chopped  candied 
peel,  and  six  ounces  of  sultanas,  makes 
excellent  sultana  buns.  The  above 
makes  a good  number  of  buns. 


Biscuit  Powder. — Biscuits  may 
bo  reduced  to  a fine  powder  by  drying 
thorn  in  the  oven,  and  rolling  them 
with  a common  rolling-pin  on  a board. 
The  crumbs  should  be  sifted,  the 
coarse  particles  being  again  rolled, 
and  passed  through  the  sieve  until  the 
whole  is  uniformly  fine.  Plain  bis- 
cuits for  crumbs  for  fish,  and  sweeter 
biscuits  for  converting  into  crumbs 
for  coating  sweets  for  frying,  or  for 
children’s  food,  are  all  prepared  thus, 

If  the  biscuits  are  freshly  baked,  the 
drying  is  not  essential. 

Biscuits,  Hard,  Plain.  -Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  lard  or  butter, 
four  pounds  of  flour,  a little  salt,  and 
about  a quart  of  skim  milk.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

The  butter  should  be  melted  in  the 
milk,  and  added  to  the  flour ; the  mass 
should  be  beaten  with  a rolling  pin 
until  quite  smooth.  Roll  thinly,  or 
make  them  half  an  inch  thick  and  the 
size  of  the  top  of  a tumbler  if  liked, 
and  prick  well.  The  thicker  kind  take 
some  time  to  bake,  and  the  oven  should 
be  moderate. 

Another  way.—  Allow  an  egg  to 
every  pound  of  flour,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  to  two  pounds,  and  add  milk 
or  water,  or  both  to  make  a stiff  paste 
Proceed  as  above.  An  ounce  of  sugar 
to  the  pound  may  be  used  if  for  tea, 
Carraway  seeds  may  be  added  to  either 
of  the  above. 

Another  icay. — These  are  rather  like 
“ Water  biscuits  ” as  sold  by  grocers. 
Allow  an  egg,  three  ounces  of  butter 
and  lard  mixed,  and  three-quarters  of  1 
a pint  of  water  to  three  pounds  of 
flour  and  a little  salt.  The  thinner 
they  are  rolled  the  better.  They  must 
be  well  pricked,  and  laid  on  tins  dusted 
with  flour.  The  oven  should  be  hot 
enough  at  first  to  blister  the  surface ; 
let  them  finish  in  a cooler  part.  They 
should  be  nicely  browned.  By  adding 
some  carraways  and  a little  sugar,  and 
mixing  with  milk,  biscuits  similar  to 
“ thin  Abernethy’s  ” are  obtained. 
These  want  a cooler  oven  than  the 
preceding. 
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Boston  Cream  Cakes.— These 
are  very  nice  for  tea,  or  will  serve  as  a 
luncheon  or  dinner  sweet.  Required : 
half  a pound  of  butter,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  pastry  flour,  eight  eggs, 
a pipt  of  water,  about  an  eighth  of 
which  should  be  rose  or  orange  flower 
water,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  For  the 
filling  of  the  cakes,  required  also  a 
quart  of  milk  and  cream  mixed — about 
an  eighth  of  the  latter  will  do— four 
ounces  of  corn-flour,  two  eggs,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  six  to  eight  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  a flavouring  of  vanilla. 
Cost,  about  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  lOd. 

First  heat  tho  water,  and  put  the 
butter  in,  and  when  it  boils  stir  in  the 
flour  from  the  left  hand,  and  beat 
rapidly  with  the  right.  The  flour 
must  be  sifted.  Then  take  from  the 
fire  after  stirring  all  until  it  is  smooth 
(there  should  be  no  lumps);  and  add 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  one  at  a time, 
beating  between  each  addition.  Then 
cool  a little,  and  put  in  the  vanilla 
essence.  Beat  the  whites  of  eggs 
to-a  froth,  and  stir  them  in  as  lightly 
as  possible,  but  blend  well,  or  the 
cakes  will  be  streaky,  and  take  care  to 
have  a large  pan  snould  this  quantity 
be  made.  But  tho  materials,  if  divided, 
will  make  a nice-sized  dish.  Have 
the  baking-tin  ready,  covered  with  a 
$heet  of  slightly-greased  paper,  and 
drop  the  mixture  on  from  a spoon, 
leaving  a space  between,  an:  bake  in  a 
sharp  oven  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
A dessertspoon  should  be  used,  or  a 
very  large  teaspoon,  as  the  cakes  will 
rise  a good  deal.  When  done,  heat  a 
sharp  knife,  and  split  them  open  at 
one  side,  then  fill  with  the  corn-flour 
mixture.  This  is  made  by  boiling  tho 
corn-flour  with  the  milk  and  cream  as 
for  blancmange,  then  beating  in  tho 
eggs  and  sugar  with  the  flavouring, 
and  leaving  for  a minuto  below  boiling 
point  for  the  eggs  to  cook.  This  is 
made  very  sweet,  as  it  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  cakes 
themselves.  These  are  to  be  filled 
while  hot,  and  should  be  eaten  the  day 
they  are  made ; after  standing  the 
cakes  become  tough. 


Another  way. — If  to  be  eaten  hot, 
the  filling  may  he  made  less  sweet, 
and  a small  spoonful  of  any  nice  fruit 
jelly  or  jam  be  inserted.  This  is  done 
by  putting  the  above  filling  on  one 
side  and  the  jam  on  the  other,  then 
pressing  the  cakes  together  again. 
The  jam  should  be  stiff,  and  made 
warm  before  using.  The  cakes  are 
also  nice  when  filled  with  whipped 
cream,  well  sweetened  and  flavoured. 

Brandy  Snaps. -Required : three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  treacle,  six 
ounces  of  butter,  or  half  lard,  half  a 
pound  or  more  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ground 
ginger  with  a pinch  of  nutmeg  if  liked. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is. 

The  butter  should  be  melted  in  the 
treacle,  and  the  other  ingredients 
added  a little  at  a time,  then  mix 
well.  The  baking  tins  must  be  very 
slightly  greased,  and  the  mixture 
dropped  on  from  a spoon,  leaving  room 
for  spreading.  Bake  to  a light  brown 
in  a gentle  oven.  Try  the  mixture ; 
it  may  require  a little  more  flour,  or 
if  too  stiff,  add  a little  more  treacle ; it 
should  run  easily.  When  wanted  pale, 
use  white  sugar  and  the  finest  golden 
syrup. 

The  snaps  may  be  curled  while 
warm  round,  a rolling  pin. 

Bread.— (See  the  Alphabet  for 
various  kinds,  and  Introduction  to  this 
chapter,  and  Household  Bread,  for 
general  directions.) 

Bread  Crumbs.  — To  prepare 
crumbs  for  frying  fish,  or  making 
puddings,  and  various  other  purposes, 
take  bread  a few  days  old  from  a light 
loaf,  then  rub  it  through  a wire  sieve — 
this  is  the  way  to  get  crumbs  even. 
New  bread  will  clog  and  not  produce 
light  crumbs ; bread  a week  old  may 
be  .used. 

Browned  Crumbs.  — Any  scraps  of 
crust  and  crumb  of  bread  should  be 
put  in  the  oven  and  dried  slowly,  until 
evenly  browned  all  over.  Then  roll 
them  on  a board  and  pass  through  a 
wire  sieve,  rolling  again  those  that 
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'will  not  go  through.  Whero  a “rotary 
grater  ” is  at  hand,  a good  deal  of  time 
is  saved,  as  the  bread  is  soon  reduced 
to  fine  powder.  Those  crumbs  will 
keep  some  time  if  bottled  for  use. 
The  term  “ raspings  ” is  applied  often 
to  bread  so  prepared,  hut  strictly, 
raspings  are  made  by  rasping  the 
crust  from  loaves ; they  may  he  had  of 
bakers  and  confectioners. 

Browned,  or  Fried  Crumbs  for  serving 
with  game. — The  sieve  used  for  these 
should  be  coarser  than  that  for  crumbs 
for  fish  frying.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
dry  them  a little  in  the  oven  before 
frying  when  extra  crispness  is  liked. 
They  should  be  shaken  into  the  fat, 
and  that  is  best  of  clarified  butter ; a 
couple  of  ounces  for  four  ounces  of 
bread.  Stir  until  a golden  brown, 
then  take  the  crumbs  up  with  a skim- 
mer, and  drain  on  a soft  hot  cloth 
before  the  fire.  Some  cooks  brown 
the  crumbs  in  a tin  in  the  oven,  using 
butter  and  turning  often,  but  we 
advise  the  frying. 

Bread  Dice,  or  Croutons.— 

Dice  are  used  for  soups  and  other 
dishes.  They  are  generally  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  square,  and 
should  be  from  evenly-cut  slices,  freed 
from  crust.  The  fat  used  may  be 
butter,  clarified  fat,  or  vegetarian  fats, 
according  to  the  dish ; it  should  be 
very  hot,  and  a good  supply  is  needed. 
As  soon  as  the  bread  is  brown  and 
crisp,  remove  and  drain  on  paper  or  a 
cloth.  A frying  basket  assists  the 
process  if  a good  supply  is  needed. 
Shake  the  basket  well  on  removing  it 
from  the  fat.  (See  Croutons  in 
Garnishes.) 

Breakfast  Rolls,  Quickly- 
Made. — These  are  very  nice,  and  the 
crust  is  soft.  Required  : a pound  and 
a half  of  flour,  an  ounce  of  lard,  half 
an  ounce  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  fresh  baking  powder,  a teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  half  as  much  salt,  and  a pint 
of  milk — skim  will  do.  Cost,  about 
Cd. 

Rub  the  fat  in  the  flour,  and  mix 
with  the  milk,  &c.,  to  a light  dough. 


They  cannot  bo  handled  too  little  or 
too  lightly.  Form  into  little  rolls  and 
brush  with  milk.  When  half  done, 
brush  again  for  a crust  of  extra  soft- 
ness. For  a crisper  crust,  brush  with 
egg  or  glaze  ( see  Glaze  for  Buns,  &c.) 
before  baking.  Sugar  is  optional.  A 
trifle  more  flour  may  be  wanted. 

Another  way.  — These  are  richer. 
Allow  an  ounce  of  butter,  an  egg,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  same,  or  more, 
of  sugar,  a dessertspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  and  half  a pint,  or  rather 
more,  of  new  milk  to  every  pound  of 
flour — half  brown  and  half  white  is 
nice  for  a change ; for  very  light  rolls, 
use  a mixture  of  Hungarian  and  best 
white  English.  Proceed  as  above 
directed.  For  excellent  tea  rolls,  the 
sugar  may  be  increased  to  a table- 
spoonful or  some  fruit  added. 

Bride  or  Wedding  Cake.— 

Required  : a pound  and  two  ounces  of 
dry  sifted  flour,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
rum,  or  half  brandy,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  treacle,  the  same  of  sugar, 
eight  eggs,  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  butter,  three  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  blanched  and  chopped,  two 
ounces  of  crushed  ratafias,  a nutmeg, 
a small  saltspoonful  of  ground  cloves 
and  allspice,  mixed,  two  pounds  of  the 
best  currants,  washed  and  dried,  half 
a pound  of  chopped  sultanas,  half  a 
pound  of  candied  citron,  and  seven 
ounces  each  of  orange  and  lemon  peel, 
and  icing  as  below.  Cost,  about  5s., 
exclusive  of  icing. 

The  above  materials  weigh  over 
seven  pounds ; and  with  the  icing  a 
cake  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds 
may  be  made ; but  the  weight  depends 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  icing  and 
the  amount  of  decoration.  The  butter 
and  sugar  are  to  be  beaten,  and  the 
eggs  added,  with  the  treacle,  and  again 
beaten;  the  ratafias  are  to  be  soaked 
in  the  spirit,  and  added  next.  Iho 
spice  is  put  with  the  flour,  and  » 
saltspoonful  of  salt ; the  fruit  and  peel 
are  added,  the  citron  in  large,  and  the 
lemon  and  orange  in  small,  shred# 
This  second  mixture  is  then  to  be  veiy 
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thoroughly  blended  with  the  first. 
The  baking  tin  or  ring  should  bo  lined 
with  several  folds  of  well  - buttered 
paper,  and  a few  folds  should  bo  put 
round  the  outside  of  the  tin.  It 
should  be  set  on  a stout  baking  tin ; 
and  if  that  can  be  put  on  a second  one 
spread  with  ashes  or  sawdust  all  the 
better.  Unless  the  oven  is  very 
reliable,  it  will  be  better  to  send  the 
cake  to  a baker’s  oven.  A steady  heat 
is  wanted  all  through  ; and  if  the  top 
shows  signs  of  getting  too  dark,  it 
should  be  covered  with  paper.  The 
cake  should  be  dark  and  rich-looking. 
To  know  when  done,  apply  the  usual 
test  (page  1006).  The  time  depends 
upon  the  depth  and  the  heat  of  the 
oven;  a shallow'  cake  is  best,  about 
three  inches  when  done.  A cake  of 
this  sort  is  not  intended  to  be  light; 
the  amount  of  fruit  prevents  that.  It 
should  be  made  at  least  a few  weeks 
before  it  is  used;  and  better  still,  a 
couple  or  three  months.  If  used 
while  quite  fresh,  the  flavour  is  not 
nearly  so  good.  The  paper  should  be 
kept  on,  and  the  place  of  storage  cool, 
but  not  damp.  (For  the  Almond  Icing, 
see  p.  1007.)  This  may  be  any  thickness 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  Some 
modern  cakes  are  made  with  a second 
coating  at  the  bottom,  which  adds  to 
the  expense,  as  well  as  the  excellence, 
of  the  cake.  The  top  should  be  made 
level.  (For  the  White  IciNg,  see 
below.)  Give  a rough  coating  first, 
and  leave  in  a warm  place,  out  of  the 
dust,  until  next  day ; then  go  over 
again,  making  it  smooth.  Use  a 
palette  knife,  and  dip  now  and  then 
in  cold  water.  On  the  following  day 
the  final  decoration  may  be  given. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  an  icing 
bag  and  pipes,  shown  in  Garnishes. 
The  design  is  a matter  of  taste.  If 
some  small  silver  sweets  are  used,  the 
work  is  simplified ; and  silver  bands 
and  leaves  may  be  bought  of  a con- 
fectioner. Vine  leaves  are  pretty ; 
and  if  a “thread”  and  small  plain  pipe 
be  used,  bunches  of  grapes  maybe 
imitated.  When  a more  elaborate 
wke  is  wanted,  a vase  of  flowers  is 


sometimes  hired  of  the  confectioner, 
and  gum  paste  leaves  bought ; the 
latter  cannot  be  eaten.  The  majority 
prefer  natural  flowers  nowadays  : 
and  if  the  cake  be  placed  on  a round 
tray  or  stand,  covered  with  silver  or 
white  paper,  and  entwined  with  white 
flowers  and  fern  leaves,  the  effect  is 
very  good.  A specimen  vase  with 
more  flowers  may  be  put  on  the  top. 

Note. — Unless  for  storing,  the  spirit 
may  be  reduced  by  a third. 

Bride  Cake,  or  White  Icing.* 

— Required : sugar,  eggs,  and  lemon 
juice  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  to 
Is.  6d. 

The  sugar  should  he  sifted  into  a 
large  basin ; and  to  two  pounds,  the 
whites  of  four  large,  or  five  or  six 
small,  eggs  may  be  put.  The  mixture 
must  be  beaten  hard  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  until  it  is  a smooth  shiny 
paste ; the  addition  of  a teaspoonfui  of 
lemon  juice  to  a pound  of  sugar,  or  as 
much  tartaric  acid  as  will  cover  a 
threepenny  piece,  will  improve  the 
appearance.  A common  fault  with 
beginners  is  to  put  too  much  egg  at 
first,  and  to  beat  too  short  a time ; if 
this  be  done,  the  icing  will  run.  A 
cheaper  icing  that  does  for  ordinary 
cakes  is  made  by  using  one  egg  only 
to  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
and  adding  a little  water.  While  the 
icing  is  being  used,  the  basin  should  be 
covered  with  a damp  paper,  and,  if  it 
gets  too  dry,  must  be  moistened  and 
worked  a little.  This  cannot  be 
properly  made  in  a hurry;  and  the 
better  the  sugar,  the  nicer  the  icing. 
The  same  thing,  coloured  as  required, 
is  used  for  piping  all  sorts  of  cakes 
and  sweets  generally,  and  is  the 
coloured  icing  referred  to  in  many  of 
our  recipes.  The  eggs  must  be  fresh, 
and  the  white  separated  from  the  yolk 
with  extra  care,  the  specks  being- 
removed.  An  ounce  of  glycerine  to 
six  pounds  of  icing  sugar  is  used  by 
some,  and  is  said  to  prevent  the  icing 
cracking  when  dry. 


* It  is  an  advantage  to  the  beginner  to  buy 
the  sugar  in  tins  with  directions  for  use. 
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Note. — There  are  other  names  for 
this,  such  as  “ hard  icing,”  “ frosting,” 
&c.  (See  Frosted  Icing.) 

Brioche,  or  French  Paste.— 

Required : flour,  yeast,  water,  sugar, 
salt,  milk  or  cream,  and  eggs.  Cost, 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fine  dry  flour, 
and  separate  eight  ounces  of  it  to 
make  the  leaven.  Place  this  last  into 
a pan,  and  mix  with  it  two  ounces  of 
yeast  and  a little  warm  water.  G-ash 
the  surface  of  the  paste.  Put  a cloth 
over  the  pan,  and  put  it  near  the  fire 
for  about  twenty  minutes  to  rise. 
Meanwhile  make  a hollow  in  the 
centre  of  the  remaining  flour,  and  put 
into  it  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  an  ounce 
of  finely  sifted  sugar,  and  an  eighth  of 
a pint  of  cream,  or  some  milk  if  there 
is  no  cream.  Add  a pound  of  good 
dry  fresh  butter  cut  into  small  pieces ; 
put  them  into  the  flour,  and  pour  over 
all  six  eggs  well  beaten.  Work  all 
this  with  the  hand  until  the  whole  is 
quite  smooth.  If  the  flour  will  take 
One  or  two  eggs  more,  add  them  ; but 
the  paste  must  not  be  so  soft  as  to 
adhere  to  the  board  or  roller.  When 
the  leaven  is  well  risen,  spread  the 
paste  out,  and  the  leaven  over  it,  and 
knead  well  together.  Then  cut  into 
small  portions,  and  mix  again,  that 
the  leaven  may  be  thoroughly  and 
equally  incorporated  with  the  other 
ingredients.  Next,  dust  some  flour  on 
a cloth,  and  roll  the  brioche  (for  so  it 
is  now  called)  in  it.  Put  it  in  a pan, 
and  set  it  in  a cool  place  in  summer, 
and  in  a warm  place  in  winter.  Use 
it  the  early  part  of  the  following  day ; 
then  knead  it  afresh ; and  if  the 
French  form  is  desired,  make  some  of 
it  into  balls  of  uniform  size.  Hollow 
them  at  the  top,  by  pressing  the 
thumb  into  them;  brush  them  over 
with  eggs,  and  put  a second  much 
smaller  ball  into  the  hollow  part  of 
each.  Glaze  again  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  bake  them  for  about  half  an  hour 
in  a quick  oven ; or  the  brioche  may 
be  formed  into  cakes  and  placed  on  a 
tin.  Brioche  may  also  be  used  as  a 


paste  to  make  rolls  for  jams  or  jellies, 
or  even  for  vol-au- vents ; but  to  many 
persons  it  is  unpalatable,  on  account 
of  the  large  proportion  of  butter  and 
eggs.  More  sugar  is  added  by  some, 
and  a largor  number  of  eggs,  as  well 
as  dried  fruits  of  various  kinds. 
Brioche  may  be  baked  in  large  fancy 
moulds,  and  served  as  tea  bread. 

Note. — If  for  breakfast,  it  must  be 
made  over  night,  as  it  wants  nearly 
twelve  hours’  standing. 

Brown  Bread,  a Simple  Re- 
cipe.— The  flour  may  be  coarse  or 
fine,  as  preferred,  and  decorticated 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way ; or  a 
mixture  of  one-third  white  and  two- 
thirds  brown  flour  is  liked  by  many. 
Proceed  as  for  Household  or  Family 
Bread,  using  a trifle  less  salt,  and  an 
extra  half  ounce  of  yeast,  increasing 
the  water  as  required — it  should  be  as 
moist  as  possible.  Plenty  of  time 
should  be  given  for  rising,  and 
thorough  baking  is  required  in  a 
steady  oven.  Small  loaves  are  best,  or 
rolls  are  very  nice ; large  loaves  are 
not  satisfactory,  as  the  crust  gets  hard 
before  the  bread  is  done  in  the  middle. 
An  ounce  of  butter,  dissolved  in  the 
water,  is  a great  improvement  • to  each 
quarter  stone  of  flour;  or  milk  and 
water  may  be  used.  Those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  white  bread,  arid 
desire  to  make  a change,  often  find  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  white  and 
brown  flour  at  first  the  most  agreeable  ; 
a loaf  of  whole  meal  may  then  b- 
worked  up  to  by  degrees.  Small 
proportions  of  barley  flour,  or  oatmeal, 
or  maize  meal  may  be  added  to  bread 
of  this  sort. 

Note. — Bran  bread  is  not  whole 
meal,  or  true  brown  bread ; that  is  a 
mixture  of  bran  and  flour,  though  it  is 
sometimes  palmed  off  by  unprincipled 
dealers  as  the  genuine  thing.  When 
bran  bread  is  required,  good  flour 
should  be ' used,  and  as  much  bran 
incorporated  with  it  as  may  bo 
agreeable.  If  bought,  it  should  be 
from  a reliable  dealer,  as  sometimes 
very  poor  flour  is  used  in  bran  bread, 
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the  bran  tending  to  hide  its  dirty 
colour. 

Brown  Bread,  Vegetarian. 

— Two  recipes  are  given.  The  first  is 
very  quickly  made,  but  is  less  suited 
to  every  day  consumption  than  yeast 
bread.  No.  1 . — Required : two  pounds 
of  whole  wheat  meal  of  the  best 
quality,  a pint  of  cold  water,  half  an 
ounce  of  good  baking  powder,  and  a 
little  salt : a small  saltspoonful  will  be 
enough.  Cost,  about  4d. 

The  powder  and  salt  are  to  be  mixed 
with  the  meal,  and  the  water  poured 
in,  and  mixed  lightly  with  a wooden 
cpoon.  Then  bake  it  at  once  in  a tin, 
«r  on  the  oven  shelf.  It  must  not  be 
kneaded;  indeed  the  dough  should  be  so 
soft  that  it  could  not  be.  The  less  it  is 
touched  with  the  hand,  the  better  and 
lighter.  Some  prefer  to  mix  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  the  best  bicarbonate  of 
soda  with  the  flour,  and  to  add  the 
same  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  with 
the  water,  in  which  case  no  salt  is 
needed. 

Note. — The  acid  should  be  got  from 
a most  reliable  source,  or  its  purity  for 
bread  making  cannot  be  guaranteed. 
The  purpose  for  which  it  is  required 
should  be  stated.  The  powder  is  more 
generally  employed. 

No.  2. — Three  pounds  of  whole  meal, 
a pint  and  a half  of  tepid  water,  an 
ounce  of  dried  yeast,  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  an  ounce  of  good  vegetable 
oil  will  make  good  bread.  If  the 
yeast  be  proved  to  bo  good,  the  whole 
may  bo  worked  up  without  forming  a 
leaven ; then  the  dough  should  rise 
for  an  hour  or  more,  and  be  put  in 
tins,  and  allowed  to  rise  a little  more. 
Or,  after  the  dough  is  first  mixed,  it 
may  be  put  straight  in  the  tins  to  half 
tlieir  depth,  and  covered  until  it 
reaches  nearly  the  top;  then  it  is 
j ready  for  baking.  Tho  fat  should  be 
t mixed  in  with  the  water  and  yeast. 

Buckwheat  Griddle  Cakes.— 

II  Required  : a quart  of  buckwheat  flour,  a 
i tablespoonful  of  yeast,  and  some  water 
j and  salts  Cost,  about  4d. 

Use  warm  water,  and  make  the 


dough  up  very  lightly,  and  let  it  riso 
for  three  hours.  The  top  should  look 
cracky  when  light  enough  to  cook. 
The  consistence  should  be  that  of  thick 
batter  that  can  only  just  be  poured 
with  a ladle  on  to  the  griddle ; when 
one  side  is  done  turn,  and  when  re- 
moved, butter  and  keep  the  cakes  hot. 

Another  ivay. — Add  a tablespoonful 
of  treacle  in  addition  to  the  yeast,  and 
bake  as  above — or,  what  is  more  usual, 
on  baking  sheets  in  little  iron  lings,  or 
muffin  rings  may  be  used. 

Butter  Icings. — (See  Vienna  or 
Butter  Icings.) 

Buttermilk  Parkins.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  of  medium  oatmeal, 
half  a pound  of  flour,  four  ounces  each 
of  dripping  and  lard,  half  a pound  of 
brown  sugar,  half  a pound  of  treacle, 
half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  the 
same  of  mixed  spice,  a teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  some  buttermilk. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Rub  the  fat  in  the  flour  and  meal, 
add  the  dry  ingredients,  and  then  tho 
treacle,  warmed  a little,  with  enough 
buttermilk  to  make  a light  paste.  Cut 
in  round  or  square  cakes  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  bake  slowly.  Glaze  when 
done.  These  are  suitable  for  children. 
They  are  very  light. 

Buttermilk  Scones.  — ( See 

Baking  Powder  Scones.  ) Use  butter- 
milk and  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  half  as  much  tartaric  acid  for 
every  pound  of  flour. 

Canton  Gingerbread.— Re- 
quired : three  eggs,  half  a pound  of 
flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of  rice- 
flour  and  com-flour,  six  ounces  each  of 
butter  and  pale  moist  sugar,  a gill  of 
pale  treacle,  three  ounces  of  candied 
ginger  of  good  quality,  the  same  of 
candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  a tea- 
spoonful of  grated  ginger,  a good  pinch 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a little 
essence  of  lemon.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Slice  the  peel  and  ginger,  add  to  the 
flours  with  the  sugar  and  spice ; melt 
the  butter  in  the  treacle,  and  add  with 
the  eggs,  and  give  the  whole  a good 
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beat ; stir  the  soda  in,  after  melting  it 
in  a little  warm  milk.  Bake  in  a 
shallow  tin  lined  with  paper,  and  cut 
in  fingers  for  serving. 

To  make  into  gingerbread  of  the 
crisp  kind,  add  flour  enough  to  roll  out, 
with  an  extra  egg ; cut  in  rounds  or 
fingers,  or  use  a good-sized  leaf-cutter. 
Ground  ginger  can  replace  the  candied. 

Charcoal  Biscuits.— Required: 
a pound  of  flour,  fine  and  dry,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  the  finest  willow 
charcoal,  and  sugar  and  water. 

The  flour  should  be  sieved,  the  char- 
coal added,  and  the  mixture  again 
sieved.  Then  mix,  and  add  water  by 
degrees  until  a stiff  paste  is  formed ; 
add  an  ounce  or  so  of  sugar  if  liked, 
but  some  will  prefer  the  biscuits  un- 
sweetened, and  they  are  better  in  that 
form.  Roll  out  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
cut  into  oblongs  or  squares,  and  bake 
in  a brisk  oven.  Store  in  tins  when 
quite  cold.  They  are  nicer  when  fresh, 
and  if  kept  long  it  must  be  in  a dry 
place. 

Chelsea  Buns. — (See  Seed  Rolls, 
Goon.)  The  dough  given  may  be  used 
or  it  can  be  a little  sweeter ; then  less 
moisture  must  be  used.  Take  pieces 
of  two  or  three  ounces,  and  work  into 
thin  rolls  eight  inches  long.  Twist  them 
round  and  round  like  a spring,  and  put 
them  nearly  touching  on  a greased  tin ; 
they  should  prove  over  boiling  water 
for  a time,  or  be  covered  and  set  near 
the  fire.  Glaze  when  done,  and  serve 
hot  or  cold.  Put  in  the  oven  for  a 
few  seconds  after  glazing.  Another 
way  is  to  omit  the  seeds  and  colour  the 
dough  with  saffron.  Omit  the  butter 
in  making  this  dough,  and  when  the 
latter  is  ready  spread  it  out,  and  put 
the  fat  over  in  little  bits,  thon  fold  and 
roll ; repeat  a time  or  two,  and  dredge 
with  sugar  each  time.  Then  roll  up 
like  a pudding  and  cut  in  slices,  and 
bake  with  the  slices  touching  each 
other ; when  done  they  can  be  readily 
separated.  Glaze  as  before.  They 
are  sometimes  egged  and  sugared  when 
three-parts  done. 


Cherry  Cake.— Cherries  of  good 
quality,  either  glace  or  crystallised, 
may  be  added  to  a Madeira  cake  mix- 
ture, or  a Geneva  cake  mixture  if  pre-  | 
ferred.  (See  recipes.)  The  cherries 
should  be  in  quarters ; about  four 
ounces  to  each  half-pound  of  flour 
used ; a little  cherry  essence  may 
be  added,  or  a spoonful  of  brandy 
or  an  ounce  of  chopped  almonds  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  essonce.  These  are  often  | 
iced  with  white  icing  on  the  top,  and  ' 
decorated  with  more  cherries  and  leaves 
cut  from  angelica. 

Chestnut  Meal  Biscuits.—  i 

These  are  sold  by  dealers  in  vegetarian 
specialities.  They  are  very  palatable 
and  nourishing,  and  cost  about  6d.  to  8d. . ! 
per  pound.  The  meal  may  be  bought  )| 
and  used  at  home  in  combination  with  | 
flour,  for  plain  biscuits  or  cakes  of  i 
various  kinds.  Sometimes  a little  j 
banana  flour  is  used  with  the  above  ■ j 
that  costs  from  lOd.  per  pound  upv.  «,l w d 
on  an  average,  and  biscuits  may  be  I 
bought  about  the  same  price.  Banana  i j 
flour  gives  sweetness  and  is  highly  j 
nourishing ; a small  quantity  may  ; j 
therefore  be  added  with  advantage  to 
corn-flour  and  similar  preparations,.- j; 
when  used  for  cakes,  &c. 

Chocolate  Cake.— For  a choco- 
late sponge  cake,  follow  the  recipe  for 
Savoy  Cake,  decreasing  the  flour  by  a 
fourth,  and  adding  grated  chocolate  and  ' 
a little  vanilla  flavouring.  These  are  , 
often  baked  as  layer  or  sandwich  cakes,  ) 
and  the  tops  iced  with  vanilla  or  choco- 
late icing.  For  a cake  with  butter,  either  , 
of  the  mixtures  for  Madeira  Cake 
may  be  followed,  omitting  any  flavour- 
ing, and  using  an  ounce  of  chocolatj  , 
or  more,  if  liked,  to  each  quarter  pound 
of  flour  ; if  cooked  in  a little  milk,  the 
chocolate  is  nicer,  but  it  is  sometimes 
stirred  in  in  the  dry  state.  Another 
way  is  to  use  an  ordinary  sponge  or 
other  white  cake,  and  slice  it,  spreading  , 
the  slices  with  chocolate  icing ; the  f --P 
may  be  dredged  with  coloured  suga- 
before  the  icing  sets. 

Chocolate  Macaroons.  — ®c‘ 
quired  I three-quarters  of  a pound 
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ground  sweet  almonds,  a pound  and  a 
half  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  finely- grated  chocolate  of  the 
best  quality,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
essence,  a tablespoonful  of  vanilla 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  four  small 
eggs,  or  of  three  largo  ones.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

The  mixture  should  be  prepared  as 
for  Macaroons,  Almond,  and  baked  on 
wafer  paper  in  a gentle  oven.  They 
should  be  a little  smaller  than  ordinary 
macaroons,  and  should  be  rather  less 
flat ; therefore,  in  laying  them  out, 
not  much  room  should  be  allowed  for 
spreading. 

Christening  Cake.— {Sec  recipe 
for  Bride  Cake.)  The  use  of  almond 
naste  is  optional.  The  icing  is  gener- 
ally white  with  a little  coloured 
icing  for  the  decoration — the  baby’s 
name  sometimes  being  piped  in  the 
centre,  or  a motto  is  very  general. 
Small  silver  sweets  may  be  used  for  it. 
In  the  finish  of  these  cakes,  a good  deal 
is  left  to  taste ; many  resemble  a bride 
cake,  and  some  are  garnished  with 
coloured  flowers.  Good  fondants  of 
delicate  colours  can  be  used  for  the 
top  of  the  cake. 

Cocoa-nut  Cake. — If  fresh  nut 
be  used,  an  ounce  or  two  may  be  added 
to  each  half  pound  of  flour  used  for 
the  cake,  and  the  recipe  for  any  good 
white  cake — as  Snow,  Madeira,  &c. — 
followed;  the  flavouring  is  generally 
rose  water  or  a little  vanilla.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  buns  or 
[biscuits.  In  the  case  of  a plain  cake, 
a little  more  milk  than  usual  should 
be  added — that  of  the  nut  being 
[preferably  used.  (Sec  Swiss  Cream 
iCake.) 

Cocoa-nut  Gingerbread.— Add 

itwo  ounces  of  grated  cocoa-nut  to  a 
Bpound  of  flour,  and  follow  the  recipe 
for  White  Gingerbread.  Add  a 
Brittle  cocoa-nut  milk.  If  liked,  uso 
athree  - quarters  of  a pound  of  flour 
Mpo  each  quarter  pound  of  nut,  then  the 
Wat  should  be  increased  a little.  For  a 
I*  wery  good  brown  gingerbread^  allow 


four  ounces  of  nut  to  a pound  of  flour 
or  rice-flour,  and  add  four  or  six  ounces 
of  butter  or  lard  with  spice  to  taste, 
and  enough  treacle  and  honey  to  make 
a paste  that  can  be  baked  in  little  heaps 
or  rolled  out  and  cut  in  shapes.  Cost, 
about  7d.  per  pound.  A pinch  of 
cinnamon  may  be  used  if  not  objected 
to. 

Cocoa-nut  Icing  or  Paste. — 

This  resembles  almonu  icing  in  appear- 
ance, and  its  uses  are  the  same.  Re- 
quired : two  eggs,  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice  and  rose  water,  half  a 
pound  of  icing  sugar,  and  some  grated 
cocoa-nut.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  sugar  should  be  put  with  the 
egg  whites  only,  and  the  flavouring 
and  the  nut — fresh,  if  possible — added 
until  a paste  of  the  right  consistence 
is  formed.  This  should  be  stiff 
enough  to  roll  out  unless  it  is  desired 
to  have  a rough  surface ; then  it  must 
be  softer,  and  after  it  is  spread  on  the 
top  of  the  cake  the  surface  should  be 
marked  with  a fork  or  skewer.  This 
applies  to  almond  icing  also.  When 
this  mode  is  followed,  the  cake  should 
be  set  in  a cool  oven  for  the  top  to  get 
firm.  The  flavour  may  be  varied  by 
using  brandy,  orange  flower  water, 
orange  juice,  or  vanilla. 

Coloured  Icing.  — (See  Bride 
Cake  or  White  Icing.)  Add  any  colour- 
ing and  a few  drops  of  flavouring,  if 
liked  ; for  example,  rose  essence  with 
pink,  lemon  essence  with  yellow. 
Vanilla  is  a favourite  flavour,  then  the 
lemon  juice  may  be  omitted.  Delicate 
colouring  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
highly-coloured  icings  sometimes  seen. 
A pretty  effect  is  always  readily  ob- 
tained by  coating  a cake  with  icing  of 
one  colour,  and  dotting  it  all  over  with 
chopped  candied  fruit  of  another,  as 
green  on  pink,  yellow  or  pink  on 
brown,  and  assorted  fruits  on  a pale 
yellow  ground. 

Coffee  Cake,  Good,  or  Gateau 
de  Mocha.— Required  : five  eggs, 
six  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  two  and  a 
half  ounces  each  of  flour  and  potato 
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flour,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla  essenco, 
and  a dessertspoonful  of  coffee  essence 
and  icing  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  6d. 

The  above  ingredients  are  to  be  used 
in  the  manner  described  under  Sponge 
Cake  ; or,  if  liked,  an  ounce  of  butter 
may  be  put  in  the  flour.  When  the 
cake  is  done,  ice  it  with  coffee  glace 
icing,  and  pipe  it  in  a pattern  with 
vanilla  icing.  {See  Glace  Icings.) 

Another  way  is  to  use  the  two  icings 
from  a bag  with  a fancy  pipe,  putting 
a row  of  each  alternately.  The  shape 
of  the  cake  is  a matter  of  taste.  A 
Madeira  cake  mixture  may  be  used  for 
a richer  cake,  flavoured  as  above  ; no 
other  flavouring  must  be  added. 

Coffee  or  Chocolate  Eclairs. 

— Required : a foundation  as  for 

Boston  Cream  Cakes,  and  other  in- 
gredients as  below.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each. 

Add  to  the  mixture  given  for  the 
cakes  an  ounce  of  sugar  and  the  yolk 
of  another  egg ; then  proceed  as 
directed  in  the  recipe,  except  that  the 
batter  is  to  be  forced  out  in  finger 
shapes  on  the  tins.  Just  before  the 
cakes  are  taken  from  the  oven  they 
may  be  dredged  with  sugar  and  put 
back  for  a minute.  When  cool,  split 
and  fill  with  whipped  cream  that  has 
been  flavoured  with  coffee  essence  or 
with  vanilla  as  liked,  and  coat 
with  coffee  glace  or  butter  icing ; the 
latter  must  be  put  on  from  a bag  and 
pipe.  ( See  recipes  in  this  chapter.)  A 
thick  custard  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
filling.  The  cakes  are  lighter  if  the 
sugar  be  omitted  in  the  foundation ; 
then  the  filling  and  coating  must  be  a 
little  sweeter  than  usual. 

For  chocolate,  use  chocolate  prepara- 
tions of  the  same  kind  in  place  of 
coffee.  In  different  shapes,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  filling,  cakes  of  the  kind 
are  called  by  various  names.  They 
are  very  nice  when  filled  with  a puree 
of  fruit  and  cream,  and  the  top  may 
be  garnished  according  to  taste  with 
icing,  &c.,  or  left  plain. 

Corneilles. — Moulds  as  shown  on 


page  212,  or  some  similar  ones,  are 
wanted,  and  the  mixture  may  be  of 
any  kind  without  fruit,  such  as  sponge, 
snow,  Madeira,  and  others.  When 
done,  the  tops  of  the  cakes  are  to  bo 
trimmed,  and.  the  centre  scooped  out 
so  as  to  leave  a wall  and  a foundation 
at  the  bottom ; then  cream  or  custard 
is  put  in,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  either 
fresh  or  dried,  used  for  the  top  gar- 
nish ; or  coloured  sugar  answers ; or 
sometimes  the  top  is  spread  with  pre- 
serve, and  the  edges  piped  with 
coloured  icing.  The  handles  of  the 
corbeilles  or  baskets  are  formed  of 
angelica : or  a strip  of  cap- wire  can  be 
bent,  and  piped  with  white  bride-cake 
icing.  These  are  dainty  dishes  for  a 
supper  as  well  as  for  tea.  Fruit 
purees  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
filling. 

Corn-Flour  Cakes.— -(-See  Snow 
Rocks  and  White  Cake.)  Use  corn- 
flour in  place  of  potato-flour. 

Crisp  Cream  Biscuits,  for 

serving  with  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate.— 
Required  : three-quarters  of  a poimd 
of  fine  flour,  the  same  of  corn-flour,  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  white 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  some 
cream.  Cost,  about  Is. 

The  flours  are  to  be  mixed  with  the 
sugar  and  salt,  and  the  butter  rubbed 
in  until  lost  to  sight;  the  cream  is 
then  added  to  make  a stiff  paste  ; the 
goodness  of  these  is  doubtful  should 
the  cream  be  in  too  large  a quantity. 
They  should  be  so  still  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  roll  them ; and,  after  mixing, 
the  dough  should  be  beaten  with  the 
rolling-pin.  About  a gill  of  cream 
should  be  poured  in  at  first,  and  the 
rest  added  a spoonful  at  a time.  Roll 
out  thinly,  and  cut  in  rounds  or 
squares ; then  prick  with  a fork,  or 
docker,  and  bake  in  a good  oven. 
They  keep  well.  With  a trifle  more 
salt  and  a pinch  of  white  or  cayenno 
pepper,  and  no  sugar,  they  make  a 
good  cheese  biscuit.  The  butter  may 
be  increased  to  two  ounces  should 
cream  be  short;  and  for  a plainer 
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biscuit,  half  milk  and  half  cream  may 
he  used. 

Crumpets  or  Pikelets  may  le 

made  with  the  hatter  given  for  muffins 
(pago  1035),  but  softer.  They  are 
about  half  an  inch  thick  when  done, 
and  should  bo  full  of  holes.  They  are 
baked  in  rings  on  a hot  plate.  The 
thin  kind,  like  pancakes,  are  baked  on 
a hot  plate,  and  are  sometimes  the  size 
of  a dinner  plate.  They  vary  in 
different  localities.  They  can  be 
bought  better  and  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  made,  apparatus  and  trouble 
considered. 

Cup  Sponge  Cakes.— Sponge 
cake  natter  is  baked  in  cup-shaped 
moulds,  a few  currants  being  dredged 
in  after  buttering.  These  remain  and 
form  a “black  cap,”  hence  the  latter 
name  in  some  parts.  They  are  often 
stuck  with  almonds  at  the  sides,  and 
converted  into  small  tipsy  cakes. 
Served  hot  with  a nice  sauce,  they  are 
a substitute  for  a pudding.  A fruit 
compftte  also  goes  well  with  them. 

Currant  Buns. — Required  : two 
pounds  of  Hour,  six  ounces  of  lard  or 
butter,  or  mixed,  the  same  of  sugar, 
a little  salt,  an  egg,  four  to  six  ounces 
of  currants,  and  milk  and  water  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Rub  the  fat  in  the  flour,  then  add 
the  yeast,  and  half  a pint  of  tepid  milk 
and  water,  and  mix  with  some  of  the 
flour  to  a batter ; then,  when  risen, 
add  the  egg,  sugar,  fruit,  and  as  much 
more  liquid  as  may  be  wanted  to  make 
the  whole  a light  dough.  The  dough 
should  be  weighed,  and  the  pieces 
formed  in  small  balls,  then  flattened 
and  put  on  tins  and  allowed  to  rise 
oyer  hot  water.  Bake  in  a hot  oven 
and  glaze  them.  ( See  Glaze  for 

Buns,  &c.) 

# Note. — More  fruit  may  be  used  for 
richer  buns,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of 
candied  peel.  Sultanas  may  replace 
the  raisins.  A few  drops  of  lemon 
essence  or  spice  essence  improves  them. 

Currant  Cake,  Plain.  — Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  flour,  two 


eggs,  a pinch  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  half  a pound  of 
nice  dripping  or  clarified  fat  (or  half 
may  be  lard),  six  ounces  of  sugar,  and 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  fat  is  to  be  rubbed  in  the  flour, 
and  the  dry  materials  all  put  in; 
then  beat  the  eggs  aDd  milk  together 
and  stir  them  in  the  mixture  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  bake  the 
cake  at  once  in  a moderate  oven  (see 
page  1006J.  Time,  about  two  hours  on 
an  average.  For  a better  cake,  add 
two  ounces  more  sugar,  and  a couple 
of  ounces  of  candied  peel  in  strips.  A 
plainer  cake  can  he  made  with  one  egg. 
Spice  may  be  used  to  taste.  For  a 
plain  raisin  or  sultana  cake  use  either 
of  those  fruits  in  place  of  currants. 
A skewer  will  leave  the  centre  clean 
when  done. 

Dates  and  Figs  in  Cakes.-. 

These  may  be  used  singly,  or  mixed 
in  the  same  way  as  currants  and 
raisins  for  plain  cakes.  They  find 
favour  amongst  vegetarians,  being 
often  added  to  wholemeal  cakes.  The 
dates  should  be  rinsed,  and  stoned,  and 
cut  up,  and  both  fruits  are  the  better 
for  soaking  for  a time  in  the  liquid 
used  for  the  cake.  Even  when  added 
to  bread  dough,  with  an  ounce  or  two 
of  fat  to  the  pound,  a very  good  cako 
for  children  is  the  result. 

Devonshire  Cream  Cakes.— 

Required  : four  pounds  of  flour,  a 
pound  of  clotted  cream,  a pound  of 
moist  sugar,  the  same  of  currants,  the 
fourth  of  a nutmeg,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  candied  lemon  peel,  two  ounces 
of  orange,  four  eggs,  half  a pint 
of  milk,  and  a little  liquid  saffron. 
Cost,  about  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d. 

The  flour  should  he  mixed  with  the 
cream,  and  the  dry  materials  added, 
the  peel  being  in  thin  shreds.  Then 
heat  the  eggs  with  the  milk,  and  mix 
well,  adding  at  the  last  a tablespoon- 
ful of  fresh  baking  powder.  This 
will  make  three  or  four  cakes,  which 
should  he  baked  in  a moderate  oven. 
A mixture  of  this  sort  is  sometimes 
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converted  into  a yeast  cake ; a little  less 
cream  may  be  used,  and  the  fruit  and 
sugar  decreased  a little  for  a plainer 
cake. 

Digestive  Biscuits.  — Re- 
quired: a pound  of  finely-granulated, 
or  if  preferred,  ordinary  whole-meal, 
half  a pound  of  white  flour,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  a little  salt,  and 
an  ounce  or  two  of  sugar,  and  some 
water.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients,  then  melt 
the  butter  in  a little  water,  and  add 
when  tepid,  with  more  to  make  a 
paste  ; it  should  be  very  stiff,  and  may 
be  beaten  with  the  rolling-pin  for  a few 
minutes  with  advantage.  Roll  in  thin 
sheets,  and  cut  in  shapes  to  taste, 
prick  right  through  with  a fork  or 
“ biscuit  docker,”  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  crisp,  and  a pale 
brown. 

Note. — The  sugar  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  biscuits  eaten  with  cheese,  &c. ; 
more  salt  is  then  wanted. 

Digestive  Oat  Buns.  — Re- 
quired: half  a pound  of  medium  oat- 
meal, half  a pint  of  milk  or  water, 
two  ounces  each  of  sugar  and  fat,  an 
egg,  and  some  flour.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Cream  the  fat  and  sugar,  and  add 
the  meal  and  water,  then  cover  and 
leave  for  two  hours  ; add  the  egg,  and 
more  flour  as  required.  If  for  rock 
buns,  the  mixture  should  be  stiff ; for 
cakes  in  patty  pans,  less  flour  is 
wanted.  A teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  improves  the  cakes.  A table- 
spoonful of  barley-flour  or  maize  meal 
may  be  used.  These  are  suitable  for 
those  who  cannot  eat  the  oat  cakes 
generally  met  with. 

Dough  Cakes,  Very  Light. 

— Take  some  dough,  with  or  without 
fruit,  as  liked,  and  roll  it  out ; sup- 
posing a pound,  use  two  or  three 
ounces  of  lard  or  butter,  putting  it  on 
in  small  pieces,  and  folding  and 
rolling  as  directed  for  Rough  Puff 
Paste  (page  744).  The  dough  is  then 
ready,  and  should  be  cut  in  small 
squares,  and  baked  in  a good  oven. 


It  may  be  glazed  or  left  plain,  and 
served  hob  or  cold.  Almost  every 
kind  of  plain  dough,  except  that  given 
for  Malt  Bread,  may  be  thus  treated. 
The  richer  dough  mixtures  that  con- 
tain fat  may  be  so  treated  if  a portion 
of  the  fat  be  omitted,  and  worked  in 
this  way  instead  of  being  all  incor- 
porated as  given  in  the  respective 
recipes ; always  remembering  that 
only  such  as  are  stiff  enough  to  roll 
are  admissible.  The  softer  mixtures- 
for  dropping  on  tins  are  not  suitable 
for  rolling.  These  cakes  are  better i 
while  fresh. 


Note. — Cakes  under  many  names - 
might  be  given  for  the  above,  having, 
regard  to  differences  in  shape  and 
size. 


ir 


Dough  Nuts.  — Required:  a 
pound  and  a half  of  fine  flour,  seven 
and  a half  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  lard,  nine  ounces- 
of  white  sugar,  half  a teaspoonful  each 
of  salt,  ground  ginger,  and  cinnamon, 
an  ounce  of  dried  yeast,  two  eggs,  and 
half  a pint  of  tepid  milk  and  water, 
mixed  in  equal  parts.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d. 

Beat  the  butter  to  cream,  and  add  1 
the  sugar,  yeast,  and  milk,  and  form 
a sponge,  with  a little  of  the  flour: 
added  to  the  mixture.  When  risen, . 
stir  in  the  salt  and  spice,  the  eggs, . 
and  milk  and  water ; make  into 
dough,  and  leave  for  an  hour  in  a 
warm  place.  Roll  out  half  an  inch 
thick.  Cut  in  small  rounds,  then 
push  the  finger  through  to  form  a 
ring,  and  fry  in  plenty  of  hot  fat  to  a 
golden  brown.  Drain,  and  sift  sugar: 
over,  and  serve  for  tea,  alone  or  witlr 
stewed  fruit.  A little  more  moisture 
may  be  wanted,  but  this  is  the 
quantity  to  add  at  first.  If  liked 
plainer,  reduce  the  sugar  and  fat,  and 
increase  the  milk  and  water.  Half 
white  flour,  and  half  brown  gives  - 
another  variety. 

Note. — If  the  finger  is  not  pushed 
through,  the  nuts  will  not  get  cooked 
in  the  middle. 

Another  way . — Make  into  little  balls, 
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H then  push  the  finger  through  as 
I before. 

I Dripping  or  Lard  Cakes.— 

( See  Fleai>  Cakes.) 

| Easter  Cakes,  or  Flat  Sim- 

jj  nels. — Required : a pound  of  flour, 

!]  half  a pound  each  of  butter,  sugar, 
j and  sultanas,  ten  ounces  of  currants, 
H half  a teaspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
H the  same  of  ground  ginger,  and  half 
I as  much  grated  nutmeg  and  cinnamon, 
I a quarter  of  a pound  of  chopped 
I candied  peel,  and  two  eggs.  Cost, 
I about  Is.  8d. 

| The  mode  of  mixing  is  the  same  as 
I for  ordinary  good  cakes,  the  butter 
I and  sugar  being  well  creamed  at 
I first.  The  flour  and  fruit  aro  added 
|j  last.  If  the  eggs  are  large,  it 
■ may  need  a trifle  more  flour.  Roll 
I out  nearly  an  inch  thick,  in  rounds  of 
| Bix  or  eight  inches  diameter.  The 
I oven  should  be  moderate.  Brush  with 
egg  when  done,  and  sift  with  sugar, 
and  return  to  the  oven  a minute  to 
I glaze. 

Eclairs. — [See  Coffee  or  Cnoco- 

| LATE  fCCLAIRS.) 

IEccles  Cakes. — Required  : some 
paste,  a filling  made  by  mixing  a pound 
of  washed  and  dried  currants,  six  ounces 
of  moist  sugar,  two  ounces  of  chopped 
candied  peel,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg.  Cost,  about  Id.  each. 

The  cuttings  of  puff  or  flaky  paste 
will  do  for  these,  and  are  often  used, 
ifl  though  the  bakes  are  nicer  when  paste 
is  made  purposely.  It  should  be 
d thinly  rolled  and  cut  in  rounds ; a tea- 
3 spoonful  of  the  mixture  is  put  in  the 
n middle,  and  the  pastry  doubled  over 
d like  a ball ; it  is  then  pressed  on  the 
* board  to  make  round  flat  cakes,  the  size 
N of  the  top  of  a small  tumbler.  Three 
N small  cuts  should  be  made  with  a knife, 
Q and  the  cakes  finished  off  like  Banbury 
d Cakes. 

. Note. — The  filling  for  these  is  some- 
s times  the  same  as  Banbury  Cakes,  or 
i a little  grated  apple  is  added  to  the 
d mixture  given,  with  an  increased 
a Quantity  of  sugar  if  required. 


Finger  or  Savoy  Biscuits.— 

Required  : equal  weights  of  eggs  in 
the  shell,  sugar,  and  flour,  with  any 
flavouring  approved — essence  or  grated 
lemon  or  orange  peel.  Cost,  about  8d. 
per  pound. 

The  mode  is  the  same  as  for  sponge 
cakes.  The  mixture  is  put  in  a bag 
with  a pipe,  and  forced  out  on  tins 
covered  with  sheets  of  white  paper,  in 
lengths  of  three  inches.  They  are 
dusted  with  sugar  and  baked  in  a 
sound  oven.  Some  practice  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  biscuits  should  be  a little 
thinner  in  the  centre.  When  done  the 
paper  must  be  damped  a little  and 
removed  and  the  biscuits  stuck  together 
in  pairs.  Tins  are  sold  for  baking 
them  and  are  very  convenient  for  the 
novice,  but  when  these  are  but  seldom 
wanted,  or  in  very  small  quantities, 
they  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
making  at  home. 

Note. — If  they  do  not  stick  readily, 
moisten  the  edges  with  raw  w'hite  of 
eggs. 

Finger  Gingerbread.— 

Separate  recipes  are  not  given  for  these 
as  the  mixtures  for  Nuts  (page  1028), 
can  be  cut  in  finger  lengths.  This  form 
is  often  found  convenient  for  the  pocket 
by  travellers ; finger  gingerbread  is 
often  called  “ sportsman’s ” or  “hunt- 
ing” gingerbread. 

Flat  or  Oven  Cakes  that  are 
made  in  some  of  the  northern  counties 
are  often  of  dough  only ; it  is  divided 
into  portions  large  enough  to  make  a 
round  the  size  of  a pudding  plate  and 
an  inch  or  so  thick.  The  top  is  pricked 
in  a few  places  and  the  cakes  baked  in 
a sharp  oven.  They  are  often  served 
hot  after  splitting  and  buttering,  and 
sometimes  thin  slices  of  cheese  are  put 
between. 

For  a sweet  cake  of  the  kind,  which 
is  also  flaky,  spread  a little  fat  over  the 
dough  and  put  a sprinkling  of  sugar 
with  a few  currants,  then  fold  and  roll 
a time  or  two,  as  if  making  rough  puff 
paste;  shape  and  bake  as  above.  These 
are  served  for  tea. 
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Plead  Cakes. — These  are  served 
hot  for  tea.  The  head  is  skinned  and 
sliced  into  the  flour,  and  the  mixture 
made  up  with  water  and  a little  salt  as 
for  pastry,  then  beaten  with  a rolling- 
pin,  and  cut  in  rounds  of  half  an  inch 
and  baked  in  a sharp  oven.  The  pro- 
portions vary  from  half  a pound  to 
three-quarters  of  flead  for  a pound  of 
flour  for  good  cakes,  and  sometimes  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter  is  first 
rubbed  in  the  flour.  A quarter  of  a 
pound  or  six  ounces  to  the  pound  of 
flour  makes  nice  plain  cakes.  The 
addition  of  sugar  and  fruit  is  optional. 
They  may  he  dusted  with  sugar. 

Frame  Pood  Bread.— This  is 
made  by  adding  an  ounce  of  “ frame 
food  extract”  to  every  seven  pounds  of 
white  flour  used  for  bread  making  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  result  is  a 
highly  nourishing  loaf  of  good  flavour. 
In  the  making  of  the  extract  the 
nutritious  particles  only  are  extracted 
from  bran.  The  extract  is  calculated 
to  improve  the  taste  of  all  sorts  of 
cereals  to  which  it  may  be  added,  and 
may  be  used  with  ordinary  materials  for 
the  making  of  cakes  and  biscuits,  &c. 

French  Bread.—  Required : four 
pounds  of  fine  white  flour,  four  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of  dried 
yeast,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  some 
tepid  milk  and  water,  about  half  a pint 
to  the  pound  of  flour.  Cost, about  Is.  4d. 

The  mode  of  mixing  this  being  rather 
peculiar,  and  the  time  for  rising  longer 
than  usual,  attention  is  directed  to  both 
points.  Sift  the  flour  into  a dry  vessel, 
melt  the  butter  in  about  a fourth  of  the 
liquid,  and  blend  with  the  yeast,  then 
stir  into  the  centre  of  the  flour,  and 
work  in  a little  only  to  form  a thin 
batter,  sprinkle  the  top  well  with  flour 
and  set  by  covered  in  a warm  corner  of 
the  stove,  or  in  the  fender,  but  not 
where  it  will  become  really  hot ; in 
three  hours  knead  it  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  liquid  and  cover  ag'ain  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  then  make  into 
shapes  on  a lightly  floured  boat'd. 
These  should  rise  for  a quarter  of  an 


hour  before  baking,  and  a good  oven 
is  required. 

Another  way. — Required  : half  a pint 
of  tepid  milk,  half  an  ounce  of  dried 
yeast,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
two  pounds  of  flour,  half  Vienna,  and 
a little  salt.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Melt  the  yeast  in  the  milk,  add  the 
eggs,  and  beat  all ; then  put  in  the  flour 
in  which  the  butter  has  been  rubbed, 
work  it  into  dough — it  will  be  stiff ; 
then  leave  it  to  rise  for  an  hour,  and 
mould  it  into  the  required  shapes,  and 
bake  on  buttered  tins  in  a well-heated 
oven.  When  cold  the  crust  can  be 
rasped  off.  Failing  a rasp,  use  an 
ordinary  grater.  This  is  the  dough 
that  is  recommended  for  the  small1 
dinner  rolls  and  sandwich  rolls  referred  f 
to  in  various  parts  of  this  work.  For 
some  purposes  the  rolls  may  be  the  size 
of  a Tangerine  orange,  for  dinner  rolls 
rather  larger. 

Note. — For  unrasped  rolls  the  softer  i 
dough  above  is  to  be  preferred  in  some.  > 
cases. 

French.  Gingerbread  (Pain 
d’Epice), — There  are  several  ways 
of  making  this  gingerbread.  The  k 
following  can  be  recommended  : — Re-  ? , 
quired  : a dessertspoonful  of  brandy, 
vanilla  stick,  four  ounces  of  butter,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  an  ounce  each  of  citron, 
lemon,  and  orange  candied  peel,  half 
an  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  half  as 
much  cinnamon,  half  a pound  of  treacle, 
and  some  flour.  Cost,  about  Is.  to  , 
Is.  2d. 

About  a teaspoonful  of  pounded 
vanilla  stick  is  put  in  the  brandy,  and 
mixed  with  the  spices  and  treacle  and 
butter,  then  melted  over  the  fire  and 
stirred  for  a minute ; the  pan  is  then 
removed,  and,  when  the  mixture  is 
cool,  flour  is  stirred  in  a spoonful  at  a 
time,  until  the  dough  can  be  moulded. 
This  is  for  thick  gingerbread,  which 
should  be  put  in  tins  of  the  required 
shape ; it  will  be  quite  firm  when  cold. 
Another  way,  and  a common  one,  is  to 
make  the  whole  more  like  a thick  batter, 
by  using  less  flour ; then  the  result  is 
a softer  loaf,  which  is  generally  better 
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liked.  Square  tins  should  he  used, 
well  greased,  and  the  baking  carefully 
watched.  By  brushing  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  when  done,  a bright  gloss  is 
formed.  This  will  keep  a long  time. 
Many  variations  in  the  spice  are  to 
be  made;  and  those  who  cannot  get 
vanilla  stick,  must  use  essence.  “ Pul- 
verised vanilla”  may  be  bought  in 
some  places.  The  mixture  may  be 
dropped  on  wafer  paper,  and  baked  as 
nuts,  and  will  be  found  delicious. 

Frosted  Icing.— This  is  some- 
times used  for  plum  cakes,  &c.,  at 
Christmas.  A cake  is  covered  with 
white  or  coloured  icing,  and  then 
dredged  thicTdy  over  with  crushed 
sugar  candy  before  the  icing  is  dry. 
The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  is  bad 
for  the  teeth ; but  the  effect  is  very 
good. 

Fruit  Short  Cakes,  Various. 

— (See  Aitle  Shout  Cake  for  the 
method  of  making.)  Another  way  is 
to  use  a light  short  crust,  and  split  and 
finish  in  the  same  way  (see  recipes  in 
Pastky).  All  sorts  of  fruit  may  be 
used,  both  fresh  and  cooked.  A straw- 
berry short  cake  is  a general  favourite, 
the  fruit  is  put  on  as  soon  as  the 
cake  is  split ; it  should  he  mashed  and 
sweetened,  and  the  cake  should  be 
buttered  and  sprinkled  with  sugar ; the 
two  parts  are  put  together,  and  the 
cake  served  at  once.  Raspberries  or 
blackberries  are  good  so  treated. 

Galettes,  Plain.—  Required  : a 
pound  and  a half  of  light  bread  dough, 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  the  same  of 
currants  and  raisins,  a little  spice,  two 
ounces  of  fat  of  any  kind  (dripping  is 
nice),  and  an  egg.  Cost,  about  6d. 

The  above  ingredients  are  blended, 
and  the  dough  left  to  rise  after  mixing ; 
it  is  then  made  into  balls  the  size  of  an 
orange ; these  are  flattened  a little  and 
snipped  round  the  edges  with  scissors ; 
the  incisions  are  rather  deep;  this 
adds  to  the  lightness.  Then  put  them 
on  a baking-tin  with  half  an  inch 
space  between,  and  “ prove  ” over  hot 
water  for  ten  minutes.  Cover  with  a 
c a 


thin  cloth.  Bake  in  a hot  oven  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  glaze 
them ; return  to  the  oven  for  a minute 
to  set,  and  serve  hot  or  cold  with 
butter. 

Note. — Any  of  the  richer  doughs 
can  be  used,  and  the  fruit,  kc.,  in- 
creased for  better  galettes.  Very  rich 
galettes  resemble  shortbread.  A ga- 
lette  the  size  of  a dinner  plate  may  be 
made ; but  the  snipping  must  not  be 
omitted,  and  it  may  be  gashed  a time 
or  two  on  the  top. 

Gateau  & la  Ceylon.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  of  sponge  or  cocoa-nut 
cake,  half  a pound  of  glace  cherries, 
the  same  weight  of  green  almonds  or 
other  green  fruits,  cream,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s.  9d.  or  more. 

The  cake  should  be  baked  in  a 
shallow  tin,  then  cut  in  rounds  of  equal 
thickness  with  graduated  cutters,  either 
plain  or  crimped.  The  centres  should 
be  removed  with  a small  cutter,  and 
the  slices  piled  one  on  another.  Then 
mask  the  edges  with  some  white  icing, 
and  sprinkle  with  grated  cocoa-nut ; 
cut  the  fruit  up,  and  use  it  as  shown 
in  Coloured  Plate  No.  9 while  the 
icing  is  moist.  The  centre  should  be 
filled  with  whipped  cream  that  has 
been  flavoured  with  essence  of  vanilla. 
Then  take  some  whipped  cream  and 
little  piles  of  the  two  fruits,  and  arrange 
round  the  cake;  the  fruit  should  be 
soaked  with  a little  vrine  or  liqueur 
syrup  first.  Sprinkle  the  cream  with 
cocoa-nut.  Serve  for  a dinner  or  supper 
sweet,  or  for  tea.  Should  fresh  fruit 
be  in  season,  use  a nice  compote  for  the 
centre  in  place  of  the  cream ; or  put 
alternate  layers  of  fruit  and  custard, 
then  finish  off  as  above. 

Note. — Pink  pears  and  glace  green- 
gages can  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Gateau  de  Fruits.— Required : 
ten  ounces  of  flour,  half  a pound  each 
of  butter  and  sugar,  five  eggs,  three 
drops  each  of  almond  and  lemon 
essence,  and  two  ounces  each  of  glace 
cherries,  greengages,  French  plums, 
and  citron  peel.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Put  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  on 
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the  table,  anti  set  a basin  over,  so  that 
the  water  does  not  quite  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  ; put  in  the  butter 
and  beat  with  the  hand,  then  add  the 
sugar  and  eggs,  one  egg  and  a little 
sugar,  beating  between  each  addition. 
The  flour  should  be  sifted  and  all  the 
fruits  cut  up  and  mixed  in ; stir  in 
and  mix  as  lightly  as  possible.  The 
whites  of  one  or  two  eggs  left  out  and 
beaten,  and  added,  as  for  sponge  cakes, 
at  the  end,  will  improve.  Bake  as 
directed  for  Savoy  Cake.  If  served 
as  a cake,  leave  to  get  cold  in  the 
usual  way;  if  as  a sweet,  in  which 
form  it  is  excellent,  pour  a little  cherry 
brandy  and  syrup  heated  together 
over  the  cake,  and  pour  Cherry 
Brandy  Sauce  round  it.  A flavouring 
of  spice  may  be  given  to  the  cake 
if  liked. 

Gateau  de  Mocha. — (See  Coffee 
Cake.) 

Gauffres. — These  cakes  require 
special  irons  for  baking  them.  A first- 
class  ironmonger  should  be  applied  to, 
as  the  irons  are  rather  costly.  There 
are  many  ways  of  making  gauffres  so 
far  as  the  flavour  goes  ; the  consistence 
of  the  mixture  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  operation,  and  a practical 
lesson  is  of  value.  If  this  cannot  be 
had,  a small  quantity'  of  the  mixture 
only  should  be  prepared  for  a trial  batch 
of  cakes. 

No.  1. — Flemish. — Required:  butter, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  the  same  of  thick 
cream,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
fine  flour,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  the 
rind  of  an  orange,  two  eggs,  and  the 
whipped  whites  of  two  more,  and  a 
little  fresh  yeast,  or  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  or  more  of  dried  yeast.  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

The  yeast,  milk,  and  flour  are  to  be 
mixed  and  set  near  the  fire  to  rise. 
The  rind  of  the  orange  is  rasped  on 
the  sugar  and  crushed  to  powder,  and 
mixed  with  the  dissolved  butter  and 
the  two  eggs.  These  are  to  be  mixed 
with  the  yeast,  &c.,  after  it  has  ex- 
panded enough.  The  cream  and  stiff 
whites  go  in  last.  The  amount  of 


butter  should  be  about  four  ounces  ; 
if  moro  be  used,  the  cream  must  be  re- 
duced. This  batter  may  want  thinning, 
or  more  flour  may  be  wanted.  In 
some  recipes  the  amount  of  sugar  is 
doubled ; then  the  mixture  must  be 
thinner.  The  irons  are  to  be  buttered, 
and  the  batter  put  in  and  baked,  over 
a charcoal  fire  if  possible. 

Geneva  Cake  or  Pastry.— Re- 
quired : five  large  eggs,  half  a pound 
of  fine  flour,  the  same  of  fresh  butter, 
and  six  ounces  of  castor  sugar.  Other  r 
materials  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d., . 
without  the  preserve. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  and  i 
beat  for  ten  minutes,  then  put  the 
eggs  in  singly,  beating  between  each 
addition.  The  blending  of  these 
materials  should  take  at  least  twenty 
minutes.  The  flour  should  be  sifted . 
and  slightly  wanned,  and  must  be  very 
lightly  stirred  in.  Put  the  mixture  in 
shallow  buttered  tins,  round  or  square, . 
a quarter  inch  thick  or  rather  more ; 
if  properly  baked  it  will  rise  to  double 
the  thickness.  The  oven  should  be 
quick,  but  not  fierce,  or  the  edges  will 
get  dry.  When  done,  spread  any  nice 
jam,  jelly,  or  marmalade  on  the  sides  - 
that  were  bottom  in  the  tins,  press  well 
together,  sift  sugar  over  and  cut  into 
any  desired  shape. 

Note. — The  foregoing  is  the  plain 
recipe,  and  this  is  often  made  in  large 
quantities  for  ball  suppers,  &c.,  then 
variety  is  obtained  by  spreading  some 
of  the  layers  with  orange  or  lemon 
curd  as  used  for  cheesecakes,  and  some- 
times whipped  cream  is  added ; the 
tops  may  be  dusted  with  coloured  1 
sugars,  or  any  pretty  design  piped  on 
with  coloured  icing.  In  such  cases  • 
the  shapes  should  be  fanciful  (diamonds 
and  triangles  are  pretty  and  cause  no 
waste) ; leaves  look  nice,  but  there  is 
then  a certain  amount  of  waste,  though 
the  trimmings  will  always  come  in  for 
puddings  of  the  “cabinet"  variety. 
Any  flavouring  may  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  but  it  is  usually  made  plain 
Should  the  edges  be  too  dark  in  colour 
they  must  be  trimmed,  and  the  pastry 
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should  be  very  carefully  turned  out  on 
a board  dusted  with  sugar,  as  being 
thin  it  is  liable  to  break.  For  another 
way  of  making  the  cake,  see  Gateau 
de  Fruits,  using  the  above  materials. 


Genoa  Cake. — The  exact  com- 
position varies  a good  deal.  The  best 
sorts  are  like  a good  pound  cake,  but 
with  more  fruit ; sometimes  as  much  as 
a pound  and  a quarter  is  added  to  a 
pound  of  flour ; this  is  usually  a mixture 
of  candied  peel,  raisins,  currants,  and 
sometimes  cherries.  The  raisins  may 
be  both  sultanas  and  the  large  kind 
stoned  and  cut  up.  The  cake  is  often 
flavoured  with  the  chopped  rind  of  a 
lemon ; sometimes  with  brandy  or 
sherry.  The  shape  is  oblong,  the  tins 
being  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  by 
eight.  Plenty  of  chopped  almonds 
should  be  strewn  over  the  top.  A 
plainer  cake  is  made  with  half  a pound 
each  of  fruit,  eggs,  sugar,  and  butter, 
to  a pound  of  flour,  and  a wineglassful 
of  milk  and  spice  to  taste. 


Germ  Bread. — The  flour  from 
which  this  bread  is  made  is  much  re- 
commended by  many  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  food  stuffs.  The  pa- 
tentees have  succeeded  in  so  treating 
the  germ  of  wheat  that  good  flavour  and 
keeping  properties  are  ensured.  All  the 
nutritious  properties  of  ordinary  brown 
bread,  with  none  of  its  mechanical 
irritation,  are  here  presented,  the 
bran  being  removed.  High  nutritive 
value  and  ready  digestibility  are 
claimed  for  this  bread.  It  is  to  be 
had  of  bakers,  who  also  sell  the  flour 
with  directions  for  use  for  its  prepara- 
tion at  home.  Since  its  introduction 
38  germ  bread,  it  has  been  registered 
as  “ Ho  vis  ” bread.  The  flour  may  be 
used  for  biscuits,  scones,  &c. 


German  Raspberry  Cake. — 

‘quired  : some  paste  to  Tine  a good- 
^ized  baking  plate,  round  and  rather 
eep,  a pint  of  raspberries,  two  to 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  butter,  an  ounce  of  almonds, 
w°  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  icing  sugar, 
ind  an  ounce  of  grated  bread.  Cost, 
Vbout  Is. 


The  paste  for  this  is  usually  made 
from  a light  dough  ( see  Bread),  en- 
riched by  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of 
butter,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  an 
egg  to  each  pound ; it  should  be  rolled 
rather  thickly.  Line  the  plate,  prick 
the  paste,  then  cover  with  the  fruit  after 
it  has  been  boiled  with  the  sugar.  The 
heating  process  should  be  gradual,  and, 
as  soon  as  boiling  point  is  reached,  the 
fruit  should  be  removed;  the  syrup 
wants  a few  minutes  more.  The 
butter  is  to  be  creamed,  and  mixed 
with  the  other  materials,  the  beaten 
whites  of  eggs  going  in  last ; this 
mixture  is  put  over  the  fruit.  A 
moderate  oven  is  required,  and,  when 
done,  the  icing  sugar  is  sifted  over. 
This  may  be  served  hot  or  cold,  and 
in  the  pudding  course  as  well  as  for 
tea.  The  almonds  may  be  ground  or 
chopped,  and  more  sugar  should  be 
served  with  the  cake.  For  a better 
dish,  this  may  be  left  to  get  cold,  then 
decorated  with  leaves  of  almond  paste, 
in  which  case  a better  paste  should  be 
used  for  the  foundation.  Other  fruits 
may  be  so  used. 

Ginger  Cake,  Plain. — (See  re- 
cipe for  Currant  Cake,  Plain.)  Add 
a dessertspoonful  of  ground  ginger 
and  omit  the  fruit.  * 

Another  way  is  to  take  a piece  of  light 
bread  dough,  say  a pound,  and  spread 
over  it  a couple  of  ounces  of  fat  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  ginger  with  a little 
nutmeg,  and  work  up,  and  bake  in  a 
bread  tin.  ( See  Madeira  Cake.) 

Ginger  Rock  Cakes.— These 
are  very  good.  Required : three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice,  half  as  much 
grated  rind,  a saltspoonful  of  ground 
ginger,  a tablespoonful  of  candied 
ginger,  cut  small,  three  ounces  each  of 
butter  and  lard,  five  ounces  of  sugar, 
one  whole  egg  and  the  yolk  of  another. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Mix  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a cream ; 
add  the  eggs,  and  then  the  flour  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients,  except  tho 
lemon  juice,  which  goes  in  at  the  last. 
Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
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for  a dozen  to  fifteen  cakes.  (See 
Rock  Buns.) 

Gingerbread  Nuts,  Plain.— 

Required  : two  pounds  of  flour,  a pound 
and  a half  of  treacle,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  ginger,  six  ounces  of  lard,  and 
the  same  of  butter,  or  use  dripping  in 
place  of  lard,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
the  same  of  ground  cloves.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d. 

The  fat  should  be  melted  in  the 
treacle  and  then  left  to  cool,  and 
worked  up  with  the  other  materials. 
Roll  out  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  cut  with  round  cutters  the 
size  of  a florin  or  so,  and  bake  fifteen 
minutes  or  more  in  a moderate  oven. 
Grease  the  baking  tins  very  little,  and 
leave  but  little  room  for  spreading. 

Note. — Have  more  flour  at  hand  to 
use  in  working  up,  if  needed. 

Another  way. — Use  half  white  flour 
and  half  brown,  or  take  half  a pound 
each  of  oatmeal  and  brown  flour,  and  a 
pound  of  white.  Finish  as  above, 
adding  a very  small  quantity  of  milk 
if  required.  The  oatmeal  may  soak 
for  a time  in  the  mixture  of  fat  and 
treacle  with  advantage  before  the  other 
ingredients  go  in.  A little  ground 
nutmeg  gives  variety. 

Another  way. — Use  an  ounce  of  gin- 
ger, and  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica 
pepper,  with  a pinch  of  cayenne  to 
every  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  in 
addition  to  the  treacle,  &c. , as  above, 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  chopped 
candied  peel.  These  are  very  nice 
nuts. 

Another  way. — Very  plain.  Re- 
quired: a pound  each  of  brown  and 
white  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
dripping,  the  same  of  brown  sugar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  carraway  seeds,  the 
same  of  ginger,  and  a little  nutmeg, 
half  a pound  of  treacle,  and  enough 
milk  to  make  a stiff  dough.  Finish  as 
above  directed.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Note. — The  above  may  be  cut  into 
fingers  if  preferred. 

Gingerbread  Sponge.  — Re- 
quired: a pound  of  flour,  half  brown 
and  half  white,  four  ounces  of  dripping, 


the  same  of  moist  sugar,  half  a pound 
of  treacle,  an  egg,  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  a teaspoonful  of  ground 
ginger,  half  as  much  mixed  spice,  and 
about  a gill  of  milk.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Put  the  flour  in  a bowl,  melt  the 
dripping,  and  add  with  the  milk  and 
treacle  to  the  flour ; mix  in  the  spices 
and  sugar,  and  the  yolk  of  tho  egg; 
beat  all  for  a few  minutes,  then  put  in 
the  white  of  the  egg,  beaten,  and  the 
baking  powder,  very  lightly,  and  bake 
in  a shallow  greased  tin  in  a gentle 
oven ; moderate  to  begin  with,  and 
slow  towards  the  end.  Half  fill  the 
tin  only.  Time,  an  hour,  more  or 
less,  according  to  depth. 

For  a richer  loaf,  use  two  ounces 
more  sugar  and  dripping,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel  in  strips.  Re- 
duce the  milk  to  half. 

Note. — A quarter  of  a pound  of 
yellow  maize  may  be  used  in  place  ot 
the  same  weight  of  flour  for  a more 
nourishing  loaf.  For  a lighter  ore. 
use  all  white  flour. 

Glace  Icings.— No-  1.— This  is 
a foundation  icing.  Required  : a poir  u 
of  icing  sugar,  and  three  and  a hah 
tablespoonfuls  of  liquid,  of  which  naif 
may  be  water,  and  the  rest  any  kind 
of  fruit  or  liqueur  syrup,  or  pure 
liqueur,  as  liked.  The  water  should  be 
warm,  and  the  mixture  put  in  a stew- 
pan  and  stirred  until  warm,  then  used 
as  below.  In  this  way  any  kind  of 
flavouring  may  be  given,  as  maraschino 
or  other  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
recipes.  Any  colouring  to  suit  the 
dish  may  be  added. 

No.  2.  Orange  or  Lemon.  — Use  tho 
juice  of  cither  of  the  fruits  with  sugar 
as  above  ; a teaspoonful  or  more  extra 
liquid  may  sometimes  be  wanted.  Now 
and  then  three  tablespoonfuls  will 
suffice  for  a pound  of  sugar. 

No.  3.  Coffee. — Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  essence  of  coffee,  or  very  strong 
clear  coffee  may  be  used  to  nine  or  ten 
ounces  of  sugar  ; the  mixture  should 
be  coloured  with  “ coffee  brown.’  A 
little  water  is  often  liked  better  than 
all  coffee. 
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No.  4.  Chocolate.— A.  little  thick 
chocolate  should  he  made  and  boiled  as 
if  for  drinking,  and  a tablespoonful 
added  to  every  quarter  pound  of  icing 
sugar  with  a few  drops  of  water. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  nice. 
Cook  an  ounce  of  grated  or  soluble 
cake  chocolate  in  a tablespoonful  and 
a half  of  water  until  smooth,  then  stir 
in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  icing  sugar 
and  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice;  mix 
well,  but  do  not  put  back  to  the  fire. 

No.  5.  Vanilla. — Follow  recipe  No.  1, 
using  three  tablespoonfuls  of  water, 
ad  half  a tablespoonful,  or  less,  of 
vanilla  essence. 

To  use  above,  pour  over  the  cake  or 
akes  while  warm,  and  smooth  the 
surface  with  a palette  knife  dipped  in 
•'old  water  now  and  again.  A large 
fiat  cake  is  the  easiest  to  do  neatly. 
Small  ones  often  w'ant  a second  coat- 
ing. They  should  be  placed  on  a sieve 
or  pastry  rack  to'  dry. 

Glaze  for  Buns,  Scones,  &c. 

— No.  1. — Heat  together  in  a small 
saucepan  a tablespoonful  of  white 
sugar,  the  same  of  milk,  and  a bit  of 
butter  the  size  of  a small  nutmeg. 
This  should  be  used  while  hot  as  soon 
as  the  articles  are  baked.  They  are 
then  put  to  cool  as  usual  if  for  serving 
cold.  For  a lighter  glaze,  the  milk 
may  be  doubled. 

No.  2. — Put  some  moist  sugar  in  a 
basin,  and  pour  over  enough  boiling 
milk  to  melt  it.  This  is  useful  for 
buns  or  thick  gingerbread,  or  anything 
with  a brown  surface.  Use  white 
sugar  for  pale  goods. 

No.  3. — Mix  together  hot  milk  and 
treacle  in  equal  parts.  This  does  for 
plain  buns  and  tea-cakes,  ginger- 
bread, &c. 

No.  4. — To  half  a tin  of  sweetened 
condensed  milk  (one  of  the  sweetest 
of  the  brands  is  best  for  this)  add  a 
I pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  when  beaten 
4 add  an  egg.  This  wash  is  often  put 
( on  just  before  the  goods  are  taken 
I from  the  oven,  but  they  must  be 
] watched  when  returned  to  set,  as  it 
i soon  burns. 


No.  5. — The  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
with  a little  milk  and  sugar,  and  a 
morsel  of  butter  creamed  makes  a good 
wash  for  light-coloured  fancy  bread. 
The  proportions  are  regulated  by  the 
depth  of  colour  required,  but  a gill  of 
milk  will  serve  on  an  average  for  one 
egg.  If  warm  milk  be  used,  melt  the 
butter  in  it. 

No.  6. — A little  dark  treacle  with 
water  to  thin  it,  and  a few  drops  of 
browning,  or  a little  essence  of  spice, 
makes  a useful  wash  for  plain  buns, 
&c.,  especially  if  not  quite  as  brown 
as  they  should  be. 

Graham  Breakfast  Biscuits. 

— Required : three  cups  of  brown  flour, 
one  cup  of  white  flour,  a saltspoonful 
of  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  twice  as  much  cream  of  tartar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  lard,  half 
as  much  sugar,  and  some  milk.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

The  white  flour,  and  soda,  and  cream 
of  tartar  are  to  be  sifted  into  the 
brown  flour,  and  mixed  with  the  sugar 
and  salt.  The  lard  and  milk  are 
added,  about  a pint  of  milk  at  fiist, 
and  as  much  more  as  will  make  a very 
slack  dough,  which  is  to  be  cut  in 
squares  of  half  an  inch  and  baked  at 
once.  Light  handling  and  quick 
baking  are  the  secrets  of  success. 

Graham  Bread. — This  is  the 
name  generally  given  to  the  brown 
bz-ead  of  America,  w'hich  is  made  of 
whole  meal  and  water  or  milk,  without 
any  ferment  except  the  natural  ferment 
of  the  bran.  The  dough  is  made  up  with 
a little  salt,  and  x'olled  out  an  inch  or 
so  thick  in  round  cakes,  and  baked  in 
a hot  oven.  Hot  water  is  used  by 
some,  cold  by  othei's,  for  the  mixing. 
The  taste  for  this  is  an  acquii-ed  one. 
Some  find  it  indigestible. 

Griddle  Cakes.  — These  are  of 
two  sorts.  In  one  the  mixture  is  stiff 
enough  to  be  rolled  out,  and  in  the 
other  it  is  like  batter,  and  has  to  be 
poured  on  to  the  griddle.  When  a 
proper  north-country  griddle  or  girdle 
is  not  at  hand,  a stout  sheet  of  iron  may 
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be  placed  from  hob  to  hob,  or  laid  on 
the  hot  plate  of  a range,  or  over  the 
burners  of  a gas  stove.  It  should  be 
well  heated,  and  but  slightly  greased  ; 
a piece  of  suet  or  fat  pork  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  purpose.  ( See  Index  for 
recipes.) 

Hominy  Bread.  — This  is  a 
dainty  breakfast  dish  in  some  parts  of 
America.  Cold  boiled  hominy  is 
mixed  with  about  the  same  bulk  of 
flour,  and  as  much  corn  meal,  and 
made  into  a very  light  dough  with  a 
little  milk  (sometimes  an  egg)  and  a 
little  salt,  sugar,  and  melted  butter. 
This  is  baked  in  shallow  tins,  and 
served  with  a liberal  allowance  of 
butter,  which  all  breads  containing 
corn-meal  appear  to  want.  The 
hominy  may  be  added  to  plain  dough 
by  way  of  a change.  It  is  very 
nourishing.  ( See  Rice  Bread.) 

Hot  Cross  Buns. — (See  recipe 
for  Currant  Buns.)  Add  ground  spice 
to  flavour  well,  or  use  essence.  Mark 
with  a tin  steer  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  or  use  the  back  of  a knife;  the 
cut  should  be  deep.  Bake  and  finish 
as  before. 

Hot  BiOlls. — These,  though  indi- 
gestible for  the  majority,  are  great 
favourites  with  some.  They  should  be 
divided  lengthwise  in  three,  or  two 
parts,  according  to  thickness,  and  the 
butter  laid  on  in  flakes,  when  they 
should  be  put  in  the  oven  for  a minute 
in  the  original  form ; the  butter  is 
then  lightly  spread  over  without 
pressure.  Then  cut  them  through, 
and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  If  the  rolls 
come  from  the  baker,  they  often  want 
re-heating.  If  the  oven  is  not  hot, 
and  it  seldom  is  in  the  morning,  set 
them  over  a saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
covered,  or  put  them  covered  on  the 
hot  plate.  They  should  be  hot  to  be 
worth  eating. 

Household  or  Family  Bread. 

— Required:  a stone  of  flour,  about 
six  pints  of  tepid  water,  a good  tea- 
spoonful of  moist  sugar,  a scant  table- 
Bpoonfui  of  salt,  three  Qupces  of  dried 


yeast.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  3d.,  on 
an  average. 

Mix  in  a large  bowl  or  wooden 
dough-trough  the  flour  and  salt,  and 
make  a hollow  in  the  middle ; then 
mix  in  another  basin  the  yeast  and 
sugar,  and  rub  together  with  the  back 
of  a wooden  spoon ; add  the  water  hy 
degrees,  stirring  all  the  time;  then 
pour  in  the  centre  of  the  flour.  Then 
work  in  some  from  the  sides  until  it 
looks  like  thick  batter,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  flour  on  the  top.  Cover  with  a 
cloth  or  piece  of  flannel,  and  leave  in 
a warm  place  until  the  top  is  covered 
with  bubbles  and  the  dry  flour  has 
disappeared ; this  may  take  from» 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to 
the  goodness  of  the  yeast.  Then  mix 
into  dough  with  the  hand ; it  should 
be  soft,  but  not  sticky,  and  should 
leave  the  vessel  quite  clear  ; from  half 
to  a full  pint  more  liquid  may  be 
wanted  if  the  flour  be  good  and  dry. 
At  this  point  knead  a little  until 
smooth ; then  gash  the  top  twice  iu 
the  form  of  a cross,  cover  again,  and 
leave  to  rise  until  the  bulk  has  doubled 
— from  two  to  three  hours  for  this 
quantity.  Then  knead  again  tho- 
roughly, using  as  little  flour  as  pos- 
sible. Divide  into  loaves,  either  four 
large,  six  medium,  or  eight  small. 
For  cottages,  put  a small  ball  of  dough 
on  the  top  of  a larger  one,  press  and 
push  the  finger  through,  then  gash 
round  the  sides  a time  or  two.  For 
tin  bread,  flour  the  tins,  half  fill  with 
the  dough,  prick  the  top,  and  leave  to 
rise  a little  longer  before  baking. 
Small  loaves  will  take  about  fifty 
minutes.  ( See  page  1003  for  test.) 

Icings  for  Cakes,  &c.  — (Set 
Almond  Icing,  Bride  Cake,  Coloured 
Icing,  Frosted  Icing,  Glace  Icings, 
Simple  Sugar  Icing,  Vienna  Icings, 
&c.) 

Indian  Flappers.— Required: 

a quart  of  Inuian  meal,  half  a pint 
of  flour,  a quart  of  milk,  throe  eggs, 
and  a little  salt.  Cost,  about  Is- 

Mix  the  meal,  flour,  and  salt ; beat 
the  eggs  ; qdd  them  to  the  Ri'lk  with 
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tho  meal  a little  at  a time ; give  a 
hard  beat  and  bake  on  a griddle.  This 
quantity  makes  a good  number. 

Indian  Meal  Muffins.— These 
are  extremely  light  and  delicate,  if 
well  made.  Required : a pint  of  milk, 
a tablcspoonful  of  water,  four  eggs,  a 
teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  twice 
as  much  cream  of  tartar,  an  ounce  of 
sugar,  two  ounces  of  butter  and  lard 
mixed,  ten  ounces  of  fine  meal,  and  six 
ounces  of  flour.  Cost,  about  Is. 

The  butter  and  milk  should  be  made 
tepid  together.  Beat  the  yolks,  and 
add  the  milk,  then  the  soda  mixed 
j with  the  water.  Mix  the  meal  and  the 
j flour  with  the  acid,  and  beat  the  whites 
< to  a froth ; add  these  alternately,  a 
3 little  at  a time  to  the  other  ingredients, 

I with  the  sugar ; blend  very  quickly 
r and  lighth',  and  bake  at  once  in  rings 
& or  tins.  (Sec  Muffins). 

Jam  or  Marmalade  Buns.— 

U Required:  a pound  of  flour,  half  a 
| pound  of  ground  rice,  six  ounces  of 
r sugar,  half  a pound  of  lard  and  butter 
i mixed,  a teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
■;  tartar,  half  as  much  carbonate  of  soda, 
j]  two  eggs,  and  a little  milk  and  jam. 
X Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Cream  the  fat  and  add  the  sugar 
l>!  and  eggs;  then  the  flour,  &c.,  and 
oj  enough  milk  to  make  a stiff  paste  that 
ni  can  just  be  moulded  into  balls  the  size 
I of  a Tangerine  orange.  Put  them  on 
•j  the  baking-sheet,  and  make  a hollow 
! j in  the  tops ; insert  a little  preserve 
free  from  stones,  and  draw  up  the 
oj  dough  to  cover.  Flatten  the  tops. 
!l  Bake  in  a sharp  oven  about  ten  to 
j fifteen  minutes.  Add  any  flavouring 
<®  liked  to  the  bun  mixture. 

Note.- — A similar  bun  is  met  with 
fl  with  a little  chocolate  in,  and  iced  over 
ij  with  a thin  chocolate  glace  icing.  ( See 
El  Vanilla  Buns.) 

Jumbles. — Required:  a pound  of 
if  flour,  tho  rind  and  juico  of  half  a 
a lemon,  an  egg,  a quart'".-  of  a pound  of 
‘ butter,  five  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a little 
colouring.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  butter  and  sugar  should  be 
t:  creamed  and  beaten  with  the  egg; 


then  add  the  grated  lemon  rind  and 
the  strained  juice  (if  a small  lemon, 
use  the  whole) ; add  the  flour  and  work 
to  a stiff  paste,  but,  should  it  require 
it,  a spoonful  of  milk  may  be  added. 
Either  cut  in  fancy  shapes,  or  cut 
strips  and  roll  round,  then  form  them 
into  little  coils ; the  strips  should  be 
the  thickness  of  a lead  pencil,  and  the 
coils  the  size  of  a crown-piece.  Sift 
sugar  over  after  baking.  These  may 
be  varied  by  using  an  orange  and 
adding  finely-chopped  peel ; or  by 
flavouring  with  carraway  seeds  or 
spice  of  any  other  sort.  If  cut  in 
rounds  or  fingers,  the  mixture  makes 
good  dessert  biscuits  for  mixing  with 
other  kinds.  Currants  may  be  added. 

Layer  Cake,  American.— Re- 
quired: a teacupful  of  milk,  three 
times  as  much  flour,  a scant  cup  of 
sugar,  half  a cup  of  butter,  an  egg,  a 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  half  as 
much  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  flavour- 
ing to  taste.  Cost,  about  7d.  without 
the  filling. 

Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  for  a few 
minutes ; add  the  egg.  and  beat  again. 
The  flour  and  cream  of  tartar  go  next, 
and  then  the  soda,  dissolved  in  a little 
varm  milk.  The  tins  are  shown 
in  Fig.  163. 


Fig.  163.— Plain  and  Fluted  Layer  Cake 
or  Sandwich  Tins. 


Tho  cakes  are  often  only  half  an 
inch  thick  when  done,  but  they  may  be 
thicker  if  liked.  The  oven  must  be 
shai-p,  then  they  will  bake  in  about 
seven  to  ten  minutes.  Turn  out,  and 
spread  the  under  side  with  the  filling, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
build  up  in  three.  To  save  trouble, 
some  make  one  thick  cake,  and  split 
and  spread  it.  Leave  room  for  rising. 
The  two  should  be  half-filled.  The 
tins  cost  from  sixpence  to  ninepence 
[ each, 
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Layer  Cake  Fillings. — No.  1. 

— Mix  the  white  of  an  egg  with  a table- 
spoonful of  fine  white  sugar,  after  the 
egg  has  been  well  beaten ; add  a cup 
of  apple  or  other  fruit  pulp,  well 
sweetened  and  spiced.  Sometimes 
cream  is  added,  and  the  mixture  spread 
on  the  top  of  the  cake  as  well. 

No.  2. — Take  some  chopped  cooked 
figs,  with  only  as  much  of  the  syrup 
as  clings  to  them;  add  a little  corn- 
flour. and  milk,  boiled  together  as  for 
blancmange.  Use  as  above. 

No.  3. — This  is  a favourite.  Take 
half  a pint  of  custard  of  medium 
richness,  and  nicely  sweetened  and 
flavoured.  Add  an  ounce  of  dissolved 
butter,  and  a little  corn-flour  or  rice- 
flour  and  milk  boiled  together.  This 
should  be  thick  enough  to  keep  in 
place  on  the  cake.  For  good  cakes, 
dried  fruits  are  cut  up  and  mixed  in 
the  custard. 

Lemon  Sandwiches.  — Re- 
quired : a cake  mixture,  and  a lemon 
filling  as  below.  Cost,  according  to 
quantity. 

Take  a mixture  as  given  for  Swiss 
Roll,  Sponge  Cake,  Geneva  Cake,  or 
any  other  of  a similar  sort.  Bake  on 
two  shallow  tins,  so  that  when  done 
it  shaU  be  only  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  Turn  the  two  pieces  out, 
upside  down,  on  sugared  papers,  and 
spread  with  the  mixture,  then  put 
together,  and  cut  in  any  shapes  to 
taste.  To  prepare  the  filling,  allow  a 
small  lemon,  two  ounces  of  castor  sugar, 
and  a beaten  egg;  the  proportions 
must  be  doubled  or  trebled  according 
to  the  size  of  the  tins  used  for  the 
cakes.  The  lemon  juice  is  first  to  be 
heated  in  a saucepan,  and  the  sugar 
stirred  in,  then  the  grated  lemon 
rind,  and  the  beaten  egg  off  the  fire ; 
set  by  to  cool  before  using.  For 
richer  sandwiches,  use  the  curd  given 
for  Lemon  Cheesecakes,  but  this  will 
bo  more  generally  preferred.  ( See 
Okange  Sandwiches.) 

Macaroons,  Almond.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  of  ground  sweet 
almonds,  two  pounds  of  castor  sugar, 


and  the  whites  of  some  eggs,  about 
ten;  but  use  a smaller  quantity  first. 
Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d. 

The  mixture  should  be  prepared 
as  for  Ratafias,  and  run  out  on 
to  wafer  paper  laid  on  a tin.  Some 
Jordan  almonds  should  be  blanched, 
and  cut  in  strips ; two  should  be  laid 
on  the  top  of  each,  and  the  macaroons 
baked  in  a cool  oven.  An  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds,  in  place  of  some  of  tu  < 
sweet,  is  an  innovation  often  though', 
an  improvement,  and  the  alinonds  may 
be  pounded,  but  are  more  trouble ; for 
a plainer  sort,  a little  flour  is  added. 
Test  the  mixture  as  directed  for 
ratafias. 

Pistachios  are  used  for  macaroons  in 
the  same  way',  but  are  very  expensive. 

Madeira  Cake,  Medium  - 

Required:  a pound  of  flour,  halt  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a poind 
each  of  butter  and  lard,  four  egf. »,  a 
little  flavouring,  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  fat  should  be  creamed  with  the 
sugar,  and  the  eggs  and  milk  beaten  a 
little  together,  then  added,  and  the 
mixture  beaten  again ; the  flour  and 
powder  should  be  sifted,  and  stirred 
in.  Water  may  replace  the  milk ; and 
if  not  to  be  eaten  for  a day  or  two,  the 
quantity  may  be  doubled;  the  cake 
will  then  cut  very  moist.  Peel  in  or 
on  the  cake  is  optional. 

A pinch  of  powdered  carbonate  op 
ammonia,  as  much  as  wall  lie  on  a 
threepenny  piece,  can  be  used  in  plac- 
of  baking  powder ; it  gives  lightness 
but  the  cake  sooner  gets  dry.  Should 
the  eggs  at  any  time  show  a tendency 
to  curdle,  work  in  a tablespoonful  or 
two  of  flour,  which  often  remedies  it. 
By  adding  half  a teaspoonful  of  ground 
ginger,  a good  medium  ginger  cake  is 
made. 

Madeira  Cake-3,  Ricli.— Re- 
quired : a pound  of  eggs  in  the  shell, 
the  same  weight  of  flour,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  the  same  of 
butter,  a few  drops  of  essence  of 
lemon,  and  some  pieces  of  citron  or 
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orange  peel.  Cost,  about  2s.  Will 
make  two  good-sized  cakes. 

The  butter  should  be  put  in  a large 
basin,  and  beaten  with  the  sugar  until 
like  thick  cream.  In  cold  weather  the 
bowl  should  be  heated  for  the  butter 
to  soften,  but  not  to  oil,  or  set  over 
hot  water  for  a minute ; if  stiff,  it  will 
not  cream  properly.  Then  add  the 
eggs  one  at  a time,  with  a good  beat 
between  each  addition.  Add  the 
f vouring,  and  then  the  flour,  ready 
silted  and  dry  (a  mixture  of  the  best 
English  and  Hungarian  may  be  used 
with  certainty  of  success).  Do  not 
beat,  but  incorporate  the  flour  lightly. 
A tablospoonful  of  sherry  is  sometimes 
added.  Bake  in  papered  tins,  leaving 
room  for  rising,  and  lay  a couple  of 
strips  of  peel  on  the  top,  dredge  with 
sugar,  and  sprinkle  very  lightly  with 
•Water.  Take  care  not  to  shake  the 
rakes  or  open  the  oven  door  until  they 
-'"•e  set  on  the  top,  or  they  will  sink  in 
the  middle.  When  done,  there  will 
be  freedom  from  any  moist  look  on  the 
top,  where  they  usually  break  open. 
They  should  be  a nice  rich  brown,  not 
too  dark,  and  want  a sound  oven. 
These  keep  well.  A still  lighter  and 
better  cake  is  made  by  using  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  eggs  to  eighteen 
ounces  of  flour,  with  butter  and  sugar 
as  above,  but  it  is  a trifle  less  sweet. 

Another  way. — Four  large  eggs,  six 
ounces  of  sugar,  the  same  of  flour,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  the  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon  will  make  an  excellent 
•cake.  The  butter  may  be  creamed  as 
above,  or  just  dissolved,  and  stirred  in 
after  the  eggs  and  sugar  have  been 
well  mixed ; then  finish  off  as  above. 
This  may  be  varied  by  flavouring  with 
a hint  of  nutmeg  and  a spoonful  of 
brandy.  Some  cooks  cut  up  some 
citron  or  lemon  peel  small,  and  mix  in 
the  cake,  and  omit  the  pieces  on  the 
top.  Either  of  the  above  can  be  baked 
in  small  dariole  or  other  tins. 

Madeira  Sandwiches. — Re- 
quired: some  Madeira  cake  of  a day 
or  two  old,  and  preserves  and  creani  as 
below.  Costj  variable. 

GG* 


These  are  very  dainty  for  tea,  and 
for  tennis  and  other  parties.  They 
may  be  served  as  a sweet  for  luncheon 
and  dinner.  Cut  into  fingers  or  other 
shapes,  allowing  three  pieces  for  each 
sandwich.  On  the  bottom  slice  put  a 
thin  layer  of  apple  jelly,  then  lay  the 
second  slice  on,  and  spread  it  with 
thick  cream  (Devonshire  or  Cornwall 
clotted  cream  is  delicious) ; put  the 
third  slice  on  very  lightly,  and  just 
smear  it  with  clear  honey,  then  strew 
either  chopped  almonds  or  grated 
cocoa-nut  over.  When  a good  number 
are  prepared,  make  half  with  pine 
apple  jam  or  marmalade,  in  place  of 
apple.  A pound  of  cake,  half  a pound 
of  preserve,  and  a small  jar  of  cream 
will  make  a good  number.  Any  cake 
of  a similar  kind  will  serve ; Madeira 
is  given  as  a type. 

Malt  Biscuits.— The  recipe  for 
Digestive  Biscuits,  with  malt  as 
below  may  be  followed;  the  ad- 
dition of  any  spice  or  other  flavour- 
ing is  optional ; very  little  water 
should  be  used,  and  the  thinner  the 
biscuits  the  better.  Another  way  is 
to  add  a teaspoonful  of  the  malt  flour 
to  a pound  of  white  and  brown  flour 
mixed,  and  nothing  else  but  water  and 
a pinch  of  salt.  The  proportion  of 
malt  flour  may  be  greater  than  this  if 
liked,  but  the  more  malt  the  less 
water.  A little  ground  carraway  seeds 
or  essence  of  earraways  is  a suitable 
flavouring  for  persons  who  suffer  from 
flatulence.  Bake  with  great  care.  In 
too  cold  an  oven  they  will  be  spoilt. 

Malt  Bread.  — Required:  four 
pounds  of  flour,  half  an  ounce  of  salt, 
three  ounces  of  malt  flour,  an  ounce 
of  good  dried  yeast,  a teaspoonful  of 
moist  sugar,  and  a pint  and  a half 
(or  nearly)  of  tepid  water. 

Mix  the  flour,  salt,  and  malt  flour, 
and  sieve  them,  then  put  in  a large 
bowl.  Cream  the  yeast  and  sugar, 
and  add  the  water,  and  pour  into  the 
flour,  taking  care  not  to  hollow  it 
right  through,  but  to  leave  a “ bed  ” 
at  the  bottom.  Form  a leaven  as  for 
Household  Bread,  and  when  ready 
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mix  thoroughly,  but  do  not  knead  at 
all.  Gash  the  top,  and  cover,  and 
guard  against  draughts.  The  bulk 
should  quite  double  itself.  Then  knead 
a little  (less  than  for  bread  of  the  usual 
sort),  and  make  into  rolls  or  loaves. 
Tinned  loaves  are  recommended,  that 
handling  may  be  avoided.  If  two  arc 
made  from  the  above  they  will  take 
about  an  hour  to  bake. 

Note. — The  flour  may  be  all  white, 
or  half  brown  ; if  the  latter,  it  must 
be  finely  ground,  whether  whole 
meal  or  decorticated.  It  must  be  dry, 
and  free  from  lumps,  and  set  in  a 
warm  place  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
use,  or  failure  will  result.  The  water 
must  be  the  right  temperature.  More 
flour  or  more  water  may  be  wanted  ; 
the  dough  should  be  as  soft  as 
possible  without  stickiness.  The 
directions  are  necessarily  minute,  but 
the  process  is  practically  very  simple. 
This  keeps  well.  If  not  intended  for 
keeping  more  than  a couple  or  three 
days,  the  malt  flour  may  be  reduced 
to  half  or  two-thirds  the  quantity. 

Malted  Cakes  or  Fancy 
Bread. — Any  recipes  may  be  followed 
for  plain  cakes,  or  fancy  bread,  of  which 
scones  may  be  taken  as  a type,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  as  malt  gives  moisture 
and  sweetness,  and  a certain  richness, 
the  proportions  of  sugar,  fat,  and  any 
liquid,  whether  water  or  milk,  should 
be  considerably  reduced.  It  is  well 
to  start  with  only  half  the  amount  of 
liquid  that  would  be  used  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  then  to  add 
more  if  required.  From  a teaspoonful 
to  as  much  again  of  malt  flour  may  be 
used  to  each  pound  of  flour.  In  the 
case  of  rock  buns,  the  mixture  should 
be  very  stiff  ; supposing  a pound  of 
flour  and  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of 
sugar  and  fruit,  and  about  the  same 
weight  of  fat,  if  an  egg  be  added, 
with  malt  flour  as  above,  no  liquid  of 
any  kind  will  be  wanted.  For  cakes 
in  tins  a little  milk  could  be  added. 
To  all  kinds  of  rolls,  &c.,  whether 
made  from  baking  powder  or  any 
of  the  self-raising  flows,  the  rules 


for  light  handling,  &c.,  should  be 
followed. 

Malted  Rusks.  — Required: 
dough  as  for  malt  bread,  with  the 
additions  under  - mentioned.  Cost, 
about  4d.  to  5d.  per  pound. 

To  every  pound  of  flour  used,  allow 
an  egg,  and  an  ounce  of  butter. 
The  butter  should  be  melted  in  the 
water,  and  the  egg  beaten  up  with 
the  water ; to  allow  for  the  moisture 
added,  reduce  the  water  a trifle.  Form 
into  rolls,  and  bake  in  the  usual  way, 
then  cut  into  slices  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  return  to  a cool  part  of  the  oven 
until  brown  and  crisp  on  both  sides. 
Or,  if  the  shape  known  as  “ tops  and 
bottoms  ” is  preferred,  the  dough 
should  be  moulded  into  tiny  loaves, 
or  round  cakes ; these,  after  bakin' , 
should  be  quickly  divided  by  mear ; 
of  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  returned 
to  the  oven,  inner  side  up.  These  are 
lighter  and  nicer  than  the  above  if 
for  making  food  for  children,  but 
many  invalids  will  like  the  first  kind. 

A still  nicer  batch  may  be  made  by 
using  milk  instead  of  water,  or  adding 
an  extra  egg.  Take  care  to  store  in 
tins  in  a dry  cupboard. 

Montreal  Custard  Cakes.— 

Required  : some  good  short  paste,  and 
a filling  as  under.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each,  if  small. 

Line  some  deep  patty  pans  with  the 
paste,  and  prick  the  bottoms.  Mix  two 
ounces  of  flour  and  two  ounces  of  corn- 
flour, stir  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cold  milk,  and  add  by  degrees  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  milk, 
beating  well.  Then  put  the  mixture 
on  the  fire,  with  three  ounces  of 
butter,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  a table- 
spoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  the 
grated  rind  of  a fresh  orange,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt ; boil  up,  and  when  cool 
till  the  patty  pans  and  bake.  When 
done  and  cold,  dredge  well  with  orange 
sugar ; if  the  latter  finish  cannot  be 
given,  use  more  sugar  in  the  mixture. 
These  are  varied  by  adding  a spoonful 
of  grated  cocoa-nut  or  chopped  almonds 
to  the  custard.  And  sometimes  a little 
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fresh  orange  pulp  pounded  with  sugar 
is  laid  on  the  paste  beforo  filling,  nico 
cakes  being  the  result.  Tho  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  beaten  in  first  beforo  baking, 
improve  the  filling  much. 

Muffins.  — These  are  plain.  Re- 
quired : two  quarts  of  milk,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  about  six  pounds 
of  flour,  and  two  ounces  of  German 
yeast.  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd. 

The  yeast  should  be  blended  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and  the  warm 
milk ; a soft  dough  is  then  formed 
with  the  flour,  which  should  be  left 
to  rise  for  some  hours.  Then  mould, 
and  put  on  floured  trays  to  rise  again, 
and  bake  in  greased  rings  on  the  hot 
plate,  giving  plenty  of  room  to  rise. 
The  dough  is  sometimes  made  too 
soft  to  be  moulded  by  hand  ; it  is  then 
put  in  the  rings  and  left  to  rise  before 
baking.  For  “cup  muffins”  the 
dough  is  still  softer,  and  baked  in  deep 
patty  pans,  or  cup  moulds. 

Narbonne  Biscuits.  — Re 

quired : three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
honey,  three  ounces  of  butter,  three 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  ground  cloves,  the  grated 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  fine  flour,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful each  of  essence  of  vanilla,  and 
brandy.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Put  the  honey  and  butter  to  melt 
by  gentle  heat,  then  add  the  flour  and 
other  materials  by  degrees ; the 
almonds  may  be  ground  or  chopped. 
Half  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda  should  be  dissolved  in  a table- 
spoonful of  hot  water,  and  added  at 
the  last,  and  the  mixture  covered 
with  a clean  cloth,  and  left  in  a cold 
place  until  next  day.  Then  roll  out, 
adding  a little  more  flour  as  required. 
It  should  be  thin,  and  cut  in  finger 
shapes,  then  baked  in  a gentle  oven 
until  quite  crisp.  If  liked,  decorate 
with  strips  of  candied  orange  or 
citron  peel  before  baking,  or  dust 
over  with  sugar  after  baking. 

Nelson  Gateau. — Required:  a 
sponge  cake  of  a pound  in  weight, 


jam,  wine,  biscuits,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Slice  tho  cake  and  remove  the 
middle,  leaving  a rim  an  inch  wide; 
spread  each  with  jam  or  jelly,  as 
many  sorts  as  are  at  hand,  build  the 
cake  up,  and  put  a layer  of  clotted 
cream  on  the  top,  and  dredge  it  with 
coloured  sugar.  Crumble  the  centre 
part,  and  mix  with  two  ounces  of 
grated  ratafias,  two  ounces  of  chopped 
raisins,  the  same  of  chopped  apples, 
the  grated  rind  of  an  orange  and  the 
juice,  a little  sugar,  and  enough 
raisin  wine  to  moisten.  Cream  may 
be  used  in  place  of  wine.  Press  this 
into  its  original  place,  making  the 
top  even.  Put  a compote  of  apples 
round  the  cake,  and  send  cream  or 
custard  to  table.  In  serving,  take 
portions  from  the  centre  to  the  outer 
edge.  This  is  suitable  for  high  tea,  or 
almost  any  other  meal. 

Nuremberg  Gingerbread.— 

Required : four  eggs,  half  a nutmeg, 
two  ounces  of  finely-minced  citron  and 
lemon  peel,  half  a pound  of  white 
sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  the  eighth  of 
an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  half  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  a little  milk, 
half  a pound  of  dried  warm  flour, 
and  a pinch  of  ground  cloves.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

The  eggs  should  be  beaten,  and 
again  whisked  after  the  addition  of 
the  spice  and  sugar;  the  flour  goes 
next,  then  the  fruit,  and  almonds  in 
thin  strips,  and  finally  the  soda, 
dissolved  in  a little  milk.  The  mixture 
is  sometimes  baked  in  a shallow  tin 
lined  with  buttered  paper,  and  some- 
times on  wafer  papor ; it  should  be  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  before  baking. 
Cut  into  fingers,  or  as  preferred, 
while  warm,  or  mark  while  warm  and 
cut  when  cold,  but  it  is  often  served 
hot,  and  is  exceedingly  nice. 

Oat-cakes. — Oat-cakes,  or  oatmeal 
cakes,  are  very  common  in  the  North 
of  England.  They  are  eaten  with 
butter  or  cheese,  either  toasted  or 
plain.  When  first  made  they  are 
quite  poft,  but  after  they  have  been 
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dried  before  the  fire  for  a few  minutes 
they  become  crisp  and  hard.  When 
made  in  perfection  they  are  as  thin  as 
wafers,  and  are  certainly  very  good 
eating,  though  not  very  digestible  to 
some.  They  are  baked  on  a bakestone, 
or  backstone,  which  is  a kind  of  thick 
frying-pan,  made  of  iron  or  stone. 

Oat-cakes,  Crisp. — Mix  two  or 

three  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal  with  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  a little  cold  water. 
Knead  it  well  round  and  round  with  the 
hands  for  some  minutes,  then  spread  it 
on  a pastry-board  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  strew  meal  under  and  over  it.  Move 
it  by  means  of  a baking  spittle  to  the 
bakestone,  and  bake  it  on  both  sides 
over  a clear  fire.  Some  bake  them  one 
side  only,  and  toast  the  other.  It  is 
well  to  mix  sufficient  oatmeal  and 
water  for  one  cake  at  a time,  as  - the 
batter  soon  dries.  Time,  two  or  three 
minutes  to  bake  the  cakes.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  per  dozen. 

Note. — If  they  become  soft,  crisp 
them  before  serving.  Many  omit  the 
salt,  and  consider  the  cakes  are  thus 
improved. 

Oat-cakes,  Lancashire.  — In 

Lancashire  oat-cakes  are  partially 
made  either  with  butter-milk  or  with 
meal  which  has  been  mixed  and  left  for 
a few  days  to  turn  sour.  They  are 
baked  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  preceding  recipe.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  see  these  cakes  made  by 
someone  accustomed  to  the  work 
before  attempting  their  manufacture. 

Oat-cakes,  Short.  — These  are 
made  by  rubbing  a couple  of  ounces  of 
fat  into  a pound  of  meal,  and  making 
into  paste  with  cold  water ; salt  is 
sometimes  added,  and  sugar  is  optional. 
These  are  flattened  with  the  knuckles, 
then  rolled  thinly  and  cut  in  rounds 
for  baking.  Serve  hot  with  butter. 
Flour  and  oatmeal  mixed  will  be  liked 
by  many. 

Oatmeal  Parkin.  — Required : 
three  and  a half  poimds  of  medium 
oatmeal,  half  a pound  of  flour,  two 
ounces  of  ground  ginger,  half  a pound 


of  brown  sugar,  a pound  of  fat,  which 
may  be  a mixture  of  lard  or  butter 
with  good  dripping,  or  either  alone, 
and  treacle  and  milk  as  under.  Cost 
about  4d.  per  pound,  but  varies  with 
the  fat.  Clarified  bacon  fat  is  very 
good. 

The  fat  should  be  rubbed  in  the 
flour,  &c.,  and  the  dry  ingredients 
added.  The  treacle  should  be  added 
until  the  mixture  is  stiff,  but  not  stiff 
enough  to  roll  out;  it  should  be  just 
right  for  pouring  in  the  tins.  More 
than  three  pounds  of  treacle  may  be 
used,  or  a cup  of  milk  may  replace 
some  of  it.  The  tins  should  be  papered 
and  greased,  and  the  mixture  poured 
in  so  as  to  be  about  two  inches  thick 
when  done.  This  will  keep  some  time, 
and  is  good  for  children.  The  oatmeal 
alone  may  be  used,  but  the  flour  helps 
to  bind  and  prevents  waste  in  cutting; 
with  oatmeal  alone  it  is  very  crumbly. 
Another  kind  is  made.  with  equal  parts 
of  medium  and  fine  oatmeal,  which  is 
closer  when  cooked.  Other  spices  are 
often  added,  a pinch  of  cayenne  is 
thought  an  improvement  by  some.  If 
for  keeping,  leave  the  paper  on.  Glaze 
when  done  (seepage  1029).  (See  also 
Treacle  in  Cakes  and  Spice  in  Cakes.) 

Note. — Coarse  wheatmeal  may  be 
mixed  with  oatmeal  in  this  way. 

Orange  Cake,  Rich.  — Make 
the  cake  as  for  Madeira,  last  recipe, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  shredded  orange 
peel  and  the  same  of  citron  and  crystal-  | 
lised  or  glace  oranges,  and  flavour 
with  orange  flower  water.  When  ‘ 
the  cake  is  done,  glace  icing  should 
be  put  over  the  top,  and  a little  green  < 
icing  used  for  piping  if  liked.  Another  ! 
way,  for  a more  elaborate  dish,  is  to  ' 
lay  slices  of  green  fruit  on  the  glace  j 
icing,  and  pipe  round  with  the  green. 

A gold  lace  paper,  garnished  with 
green  leaves,  is  the  best  for  dishing 
this ; or  a white  paper,  with  fern  or 
other  green  leaves,  is  pretty.  This  is 
suitable  for  festive  occasions.  The 
above  quantity  of  fruit  is  for  a cake  of 
a pound  and  a half  or  so.  The  citron 
may  be  omitted.  The  cake  should  bo 
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a rich  yellow,  and  if  eggs  are  pale 
increase  the  amount  of  colouring  in 
proportion. 

Note. — This  may  he  served  as 
“ golden  wedding  ” cake. 

Orange  Meringue  Cake.— 

This  is  as  good  for  a dinner  or  supper 
sweet  as  for  tea  as  a cake.  Take  a 
round  slice  of  sponge  or  other  cake, 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  soak  a little 
with  wine,  milk,  or  custard,  and  lay  it 
on  a second  slice  of  unsoaked  cake, 
and  place  on  a baking  tin  of  its  own 
size  or  a little  larger.  Then  put 
some  of  the  orange  mixture  given  for 
orange  sandwiches  below  on  the  top, 
piling  it  a trifle  in  the  centre;  in 
making  the  filling  use  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  only ; then  use  up  the  whites 
with  some  sugar  and  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  orange,  or  some  grated  fresh 
rind,  and  pile  it  on  the  top  as  given 
for  Meiun'gued  Tarts  (page  860).  Put 
it  in  a very  moderate  oven  for  about 
ten  minutes  until  the  top  is  a light 
brown,  and  serve  cold.  Cream  or  cus- 
tard may  be  served  with  the  cakes. 
They  may  be  made  small  enough  to 
servo  one  to  each  if  liked,  or  may  be 
piled  up  tipsy-cake  fashion,  and  the 
meringue  put  all  over  if  preferred. 

Orange  Sandwiclies.  — Re- 
quired : a mixture  as  below,  and  either 
of  the  cake  mixtures  referred  to  in 
Lem  ox  Sandwiches.  Cost,  according 
to  quantity. 

Allow  an  orange,  a little  lemon,  and 
an  ounce  and  a half  or  rather  more  of 
sugar  to  each  egg,  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  each  as  required.  The 
orange  j uico  and  sugar  are  to  be  mixed 
over  the  fire,  and  the  grated  rind 
added  ; the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  then  to 
be  scooped  out,  free  from  pips  or  white 
pith,  and  added,  and  the  egg  off  the 
fire  ; the  whole  to  be  beaten  well.  The 
lemon  goes  in  last  thing  ; just  a little 
juice,  or  rind  as  well  if  liked.  The 
same  mixture  makes  good  layer  cakes 
as  well  as  sandwiches,  and  may  also  be 
used  for  Swiss  roll  and  many  other 
dishes.  (See  Orange  Meringue  Cake.) 


Pine-apple  Cake.  — This  is 
made  like  a Madeira  cake,  but  no 
flavouring  is  added  other  than  a few 
drops  of  pine-apple  essence ; for  the 
best  sorts,  a few  ounces  of  crystallised 
pine  in  shreds  should  be  stirred  in  the 
flour.  A mixture  of  pine  with  other 
dried  fruits  converts  this  into  a Metz 
Cake. 

Plain  Cake,  Vegetarian,— 

Required : a pound  of  flour  (half  brown 
and  half  white),  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  rice-flour,  a teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  an  egg,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  cocoa-nut  butter,  the  same  of  sugar 
and  currants  or  raisins,  a little  salt 
and  spice,  two  ounces  of  pine  kernels 
or  walnuts,  and  a gill  and  a half  of 
milk.  Cost,  about-  Is. 

The  butter  should  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  way,  by  rubbing  it  in  the 
flour  until  fine ; the  dry  materials  are 
then  added  and  the  cake  mixed  with 
the  milk  and  egg  beaten  together ; or 
the  butter  may  bo  j ust  melted  in  the 
milk  and  used  when  cool  to  mix  the 
dry  materials.  This  must  be  put  in 
the  oven  at  once.  The  nuts  should  bo 
ground  finely,  and  an  improvement  is 
effected  by  soaking  them  in  the  milk 
for  a time.  Time  to  bake,  from  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours,  according, 
to  depth  of  tin.  The  fruit  may  be 
omitted  for  a plainer  cake,  and  seeds 
added,  or  extra  spice  ( see  Treacle  in 
Cakes). 

Plum  Cake,  Dark.— Required : 
a pound  and  a half  of  white  and  brown 
flour  mixed,  four  ounces  of  dripping, 
the  same  of  lard  or  butter,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  treacle,  six  ounces  of 
brown  sugar,  half  a pound  of  raisins 
(stoned  and  halved),  the  same  of 
currants,  four  eggs,  a teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  nearly  half  as  much, 
mixed  spice,  and  half  a gill  of  milk. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  fat  should  be  melted  in  the 
treacle,  and,  when  cool,  the  milk  and 
soda  added ; stir  the  liquid  to  the  dry 
ingredients,  with  the  beaten  eggs,  and 
bake  for  two  and  a half  hours  or  more 
in  a moderate  oven.  This  is  a good 
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looking  cake,  and  keeps  moist,  and  is 
useful  when  a rich  looking  cake  is 
wanted,  say,  for  a children’s  party. 

Porridge  Cakes.  — These  are 
best  known  amongst  vegetarians.  Any 
sort  of  cold  porridge  may  he  mixed 
with  enough  flour  to  form  a paste, 
and,  with  a little  fat  and  sugar,  it 
makes  good  cakes  of  the  scone  order. 
Or  they  may  be  cooked  in  a stout 
frying-pan  or  on  a griddle.  A little 
grated  cheese  and  suitable  seasoning 
may  he  used,  and  the  cakes  served  as  a 
savoury. 

Potato  Cakes. — Required:  two 
ounces  of  dripping,  the  same  of  lard,  a 
pound  of  flour,  the  same  of  mashed 
potatoes  (as  dry  and  mealy  as  possible), 
an  egg,  a little  salt,  some  milk,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Cost, 
about  7d. 

The  fat  should  be  rubbed  in  the  flour, 
and  the  other  ingredients  added,  with 
as  much  tepid  milk  as  will  make  a light, 
smooth  paste.  Sugar  or  currants  may 
be  added.  Sometimes  no  milk  is 
wanted.  For  better  cakes,  use  another 
egg  and  rather  more  fat.  Cut  in  tri- 
angles or  rounds,  and  bake  on  a stout 
frying-pan  or  griddle,  or  in  a hot  oven. 
They  are  spoilt  in  a cool  oven,  or  if 
made  too  soft. 

Potato  Rolls. — Required:  alight 
bread  dough  of  the  usual  kind  ( see 
Household  Bread)  ; but  with  the 
addition  of  a pound  of  mashed  potatoes 
to  every  four  pounds  of  flour.  An 
ounce  of  fat  should  also  be  used  to  each 
pound  of  flour,  and  the  dough  is  nicer 
if  made  up  with  milk  (skim  will  do). 
A pound  of  dough  will  make  four  nice 
rolls.  Bake  in  a good  oven,  and,  if 
liked,  glaze  when  done.  In  preparing 
the  dough,  some  of  the  potatoes  should 
be  put  in  the  flour,  and  some  with  the 
yeast  when  the  leaven  is  started. 

For  large  rolls,  use  a pound  of  dough. 
These  keep  moist  for  some  days. 

Potato  Mai  ns. —Required: 
four  good-sized  potatoes,  water,  salt, 
two  ounces  of  lard  or  butter,  two  eggs, 
three  pounds  of  good  flour,  an  ounce  of 


dried  yeast,  and  a teaspoonful  of  sugar. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Take  the  potato  pulp,  which  should 
be  obtained  from  potatoes  baked  in  the 
skins,  mix  it  with  the  butter,  and  add 
a little  warm  water  and  beat  well.  Put 
the  flour  in  a bowl  and  make  a bay  in 
it,  drop  in  the  potato  mixture  and  the 
eggs,  then  the  yeast,  mixed  with  the 
sugar  and  a pint  of  tepid  water.  Knead 
well,  adding  as  much  more  water  as  may 
be  wanted  to  make  a very  soft  dough. 
It  must  rise  for  some  hours,  and  is  then 
ready  for  baking.  (See  Muffins.) 

Note. — Allow  half  a teaspoonful  of 
salt  to  the  pound  of  flour.  If  handy, 
use  skim  milk  instead  of  water,  or  half 
new  milk  and  half  water.  More  pota- 
toes may  be  used  if  liked. 

Potato  Flour  Cakes.  — [See 

Snow  Rocks  and  White  Cake.) 

Pound  Cake. — Required:  a pound 
of  butter,  or  half  lard,  the  same  of 
sugar,  currants,  and  flour,  an  equal 
weight  of  eggs,  and  other  materials  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  on  an  average. 

The  fat  and  sugar  are  to  be  creamed, 
the  eggs  added,  and  the  mixture  well 
beaten.  Chopped  lemon  peel  may  be 
used  for  flavouring,  or  essence  of  lemon 
or  ground  spice,  or  a spoonful  of  brandy. 
The  fruit  is  to  be  very  well  dried  and 
mixed  with  the  sifted  flour ; a few 
ounces  of  shredded  candied  peel  may 
be  added.  Stir  into  the  first  mixture, 
and  mix  as  gently  as  possible,  or  the 
fruit  will  sink.  This  will  make  two  or 
three  cakes ; if  made  in  one,  it  should 
be  a shallow  tin,  and  will  take  about 
three  hours.  Sultanas  may  replace 
half  the  currants.  A little  baking 
powder  or  a pinch  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  will  lighten  the  cake ; but, 
when  intended  for  keeping,  the  addition 
is  not  advised.  A rather  plainer  cake 
is  made  with  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
flour,  eggs  as  above,  and  twelve  ounces 
each  of  sugar  and  fat.  Or  the  eggs 
are  often  reduced  a trifle,  and  a few 
spoonfuls  of  milk  added  ; in  very  cold 
weather  it  should  be  iust  chilled.  l or 
a cocoa-nut  or  almond  pound  cake,  the 
currants  should  be  omitted  and  the  nut 
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added ; about  a quarter  of  a pound  to 
the  pound  of  flour.  If  to  be  iced,  see 
recipes  for  icings  in  Index. 

Premier  Buns.— Required  : a 
pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  four  ounces  of 
halved  cherries  (glace  or  crystallised), 
the  same  of  chopped  raisins,  three 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  chopped  and 
baked  a pale  brown  in  the  oven,  a few 
drops  of  almond  essence,  a pinch  of 
ground  mace  or  nutmeg,  two  eggs, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  brandy.  Cost, 
about  Is.  lOd. 

Those  are  to  be  made  as  Rock  Buns 
(page  1041),  the  brandy  going  in  last. 
Mix  very  thoroughly.  Drop  from  a 
dessertspoon  on  tins,  and  hake  in  a 
good  oven.  They  can  be  baked  in 
patty  pans;  then  another  egg  or  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  may 
be  used.  A little  baking  powder  im- 
proves for  the  latter  mode.  The  top 
may  be  dredged  with  more  almonds, 
unbaked.  These  keep  fresh  for  some 
time. 

Pulled  Bread.— This  is  mostly 
eaten  with  cheese,  and  is  quite  easily 
prepared.  To  make  it,  take  a loaf  of 
bread  while  it  is  still  warm,  and  pull 
the  inside  out  in  pieces  the  size  of  an 
egg  or  thereabouts  ; then  bake  them  in 
the  oven  to  a delicate  hrown.  When 
cool,  they  will  be  crisp,  and  if  the 
bread  be  good,  of  nutty  flavour.  Fancy 
breads,  as  well  as  ordinary  household, 
may  be  thus  prepared.  If  kept  until 
the  next  day  (though  pulled  bread  is 
better  made  as  wanted),  store  in  a tin 
box  in  a dry  place. 

Queen  Cakes,  Rich.— Required : 
four  ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of 
sugar,  four  eggs,  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  four  ounces 
of  currants,  and  six  ounces  of  flour. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  butter  and  sugar  are  to  be 
creamed,  and  the  yolks  added  one  at  a 
time,  the  mixture  being  well  beaten. 
I The  flour  should  be  mixed  with  the 
I currants  and  peel,  the  latter  in  strips  or 
d chopped;  these  should  be  added  lightly, 


alternately  with  the  whipped  whites  of 
eggs.  Heart-shaped  tins  only,  or 
either  of  the  other  shapes  shown  below 
may  be  used.  They  should  be  buttered 
and  room  left  for  rising.  A sharp  oven 
is  a necessity.  A little  nutmeg  is 
sometimes  added,  or  a few  drops 
of  essence  of  lemon  in  place  of  the 
grated  peel. 


Fig.  164.— Queen  Cake  Tins. 


Another  way. — These  are  plainer. 
Use  two  ounces  more  flour  and  omit 
the  currants;  then  when  the  tins  are 
filled,  j ust  sprinkle  a few  currants  over 
the  surface  and  grate  a little  nutmeg 
over.  A mixture  of  butter  and  lard 
may  be  used,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  one  of  the  eggs  being 
omitted,  and  a tablespoonful  of  milk 
added. 

Note. — The  tins  here  shown  may  be 
used  for  all  sorts  of  fancy  cakes.  They 
must  be  well  dried  after  use,  anil 
greased  thoroughly,  especially  in  the 
corners,  to  ensure  the  cakes  turning 
out  well.  They  are  all  adapted  for 
cakes  that  are  piped  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented after  baking,  and  afford  scope 
for  endless  variety.  Cherries  and  other 
fruits,  strips  of  candied  peel,  carraway 
comfits,  &c.,  can  all  be  used  for  the 
surface  before  baking,  or  the  cakes 
can  be  coated  with  glace  icing  and 
decorated  with  fruits,  &c. 

Raspberry  and  Pistachio 
Cake  , — This  is  a very  good  type  of 
the  marbled  cakes  that  are  now  so 
popular.  Required : a mixture  as  for 
good  Madeira  cakes,  and  to  each  half 
pound  of  flour  used  in  the  mixture  the 
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following  : an  ounce  of  pistachios,  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  good  rasp-  j 
berry  jam,  and  some  red  and  green 
colouring. 

When  the  cake  mixture  is  ready, 
divide  it,  and  add  the  blanched  and 
chopped  nuts  and  some  green  colouring 
to  one  half,  and  the  red  colouring,  with 
the  jam  passed  through  a hair  sieve, 
to  the  second.  Then  butter  and  paper 
the  tin,  and  put  the  two  preparations 
in  a spoonful  at  a time,  in  irregular 
lumps.  Bake  steadily  that  the  outside 
does  not  get  dark.  A square  shallow 
tin  is  often  used,  and  the  cake  cut  in 
slices  for  serving.  For  a better  cake 
the  top  may  be  iced,  and  some  crystal- 
lised raspberries  and  shredded  nuts 
used  for  the  garnishing. 

Ratafias. — Required  : three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  ground  sweet 
almonds,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
ground  bitter  ones,  two  pounds  of 
castor  sugar,  two  ounces  of  fine  rice 
flour,  and  the  whites  of  some  eggs,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

The  flour  and  almonds  are  to  be 
mixed  with  the  sugar  in  a basin,  and 
the  whites  of  eight  or  nine  eggs  added ; 
it  should  then  be  beaten  for  some  time 
with  a wooden  spoon  to  a paste;  the 
whites  of  a couple  more  eggs  may  be 
needed,  but  the  mixture  should  be 
tested  first.  Fill  a forcing  bag  with  a 
plain  pipe  about  half  an  inch  diameter, 
and  force  out  the  mixture  on  to  baking 
sheets  covered  with  smooth  white 
paper.  Dust  fine  sugar  over,  and  bake 
in  a cool  oven.  Romove  the  paper. 
If  they  spread  too  much,  add  a little 
more  flour,  and  if  too  stiff  the  white  of 
another  egg,  and  work  the  mixturo 
again.  These  proportions  are  varied 
to  taste,  the  bitter  and  sweet  almonds 
being  sometimes  in  equal  parts  ; some- 
times the  sugar  is  not  much  more  than 
the  weight  of  the  almonds  ; the  above 
is  an  average  recipe.  A waterproof  bag 
is  recommended  for  ratafias,  as  the  mix- 
ture oozes  through  an  ordinary  bag  and 
is  very  wasteful,  liatafias  should  be  but 
little  larger  than  a shilling  when  dono. 

( See  Garnishes  for  bags  and  pipes.) 


Rice  Bread. — This  is  much  liked 
by  some  people  and  it  keeps  very  moist,, 

It  is  useful  when  wheaten  flour  is  very 
dear.  There  is  no  special  recipe  for  its 
concoction,  as  the  amount  df  rice  added 
depends  upon  circumstances  and  taste. 

A pound  or  more  may  be  used  for  seven 
pounds  of  flour.  It  should  be  cooked 
until  done,  by  boiling  or  steaming,  and 
then  be  pounded  or  sieved.  If  cooked 
in  water  and  drained,  we  advise  that 
the  rice  water,  when  of  the  right  tem- 
perature, be  used  for  mixing  the  bread, 
or  there  is  loss  of  nutriment.  When  the 
rice  is  boiled  in  a sufficient  amount  of 
water tobecome absorbed  inthecooking, 
the  water  used  for  mixing  the  bread 
should  be  reduced  in  proportion.  : 
Yeast  should  be  used  in  the  usual  way. 

( See  Rice  in  Cereals.)  This  dough 
must  not  be  too  soft.  In  America,  to 
bread  of  this  kind  a little  yellow  maize 
meal  is  sometimes  added  ; many  advise 
the  addition  of  a few  mashed  potatoes 
to  the  yeast,  and  milk  in  place  of 
water. 

Rice  Cake,  Good.— Required : 
four  ounces  each  of  fine  rice-flour  and 
Vienna  flour,  five  eggs,  half  a pound 
of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar,  and 
flavouring  to  taste ; lemon,  or  orange, 
or  vanilla  is  commonly  used.  Cost, 
about  1 s.  ' 

The  butter  and  sugar  are  to  be 
beaten  until  creamy,  and  the  eggs  ) | 
added  one  at  a time,  with  some  of  the  1 
flour  and  rice-flour  mixed  together 
alternately  until  all  be  used  up.  The 
mixing  should  be  very  thorough. 
Should  baking  powder  be  added,  stir 
in  a tcaspoonful  at  the  last,  which  will 
lighten  it  for  present  use,  but  the  cake 
will  keep  moister  without  it.  Bake 
from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours 
in  a very  moderate  oven,  according  to 
depth  of  tin.  Rice  cakes  are  some- 
times made  without  the  addition  of  . 
wheaten  flour,  but  they  are  not  so 
light  and  good.  Should  ground  rice 
bo  used,  wheaten  flour  is  still  more 
necessary ; as  the  ground  rice  is  coarser, 
therefore  the  cake  is  closer.  Another 
way  of  mixing  is  to  stir  in  the  flour, 
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then  the  whites  of  eggs  last,  as  given 
in  many  other  recipes. 

Kice  Cakes,  Plain.— Refer  to 
any  of  the  recipes  either  for  fruit  or 
plainer  cakes,  and  simply  use  rice-flour 
or  ground  rice  in  place  of  half  or 
thereabouts  the  ordinary  flour  given 
in  the  recipe.  A mixture  of  flour, 
rice-flour,  and  corn-flour  makes  very 
good  cakes.  The  baking  powder 
should  be  in  rather  more  than  the 
usual  proportion. 

Rock  Buns,  Plain.— Required : 
a pound  of  flour,  an  egg,  a pinch  of 
salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of 
moist  sugar,  currants  or  sultanas,  and 
lard,  dripping,  or  margarine,  or  other 
fat,  a teaspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  and  a gill 
of  milk.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Mix  the  flour  and  fat,  rubbing  it  in 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers ; then  add 
the  other  dry  ingredients;  the  peel 
should  be  in  strips.  In  the  centre 
drop  the  egg  and  milk,  mixed  together, 
and  mix  with  a fork  lightly.  Put  in 
rough  heaps  on  a greased  tin,  leaving- 
half  an  inch  space  between,  and  bake 
in  a good  oven  about  twenty  minutes. 
Enough  for  sixteen  small  buns.  Larger 
may  be  made  if  the  time  for  baking  be 
increased.  Should  the  fat  be  very 
soft,  a little  less  milk  may  be  used. 
All  rock  bun  mixtures  should  be  firm 
enough  to  i-etain  their  shape  on  the 
baking  tins,  not  so  soft  as  cakes  baked 
in  patty  pans. 

Another  tvay. — These  are  better  : 
Reduce  the  milk  by  a third  or  so,  and 
increase  the  sugar,  fat,  and  fruit,  each 
by  two  ounces. 

Another  way. — Omit  the  fruit,  and 
add  a little  ground  spice  to  flavour; 
add  the  yolk  of  another  egg,  with 
other  materials  as  in  the  first  recipe 
above,  reducing  the  milk  as  required, 
rather  more  than  half  a gill  may  be 
enough.  These  are  varied  by  using  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  corn-flour  or 
ground  rice  for  the  foundation. 

Rose  Cake. — This  is  very  good. 
Required : a mixture  as  for  Snow 


Rocks,  or  sponge,  or  any  other 
Avhite  cake  batter.  This  should  be 
flavoured  with  rose  essence,  and 
coloured  a rose  pink.  Bake  in  a tin 
as  for  Genoa  Cake,  and  when  cold 
coat  with  white  icing  and  sprinkle  with 
crystallised  rose  leaves.  This  is  very 
useful  for  cutting  up  and  mixing  with 
other  kinds  of  cake.  ( See  Violet 

Cake.) 

Rout  Cakes  or  Biscuits, 
Almond. — These  are  nicest  made  of 
Almond  Paste.  It  should  be  rolled 
thinly,  and,  if  liked,  some  can  be 
coloured.  The  paste  may  be  left  for 
a few  hours,  then  dried  in  the  oven ; 
the  process  being  so  slow  it  can 
hardly  be  called  baking.  Another 
way  is  to  simply  leave  the  paste  in  a 
warm  place  for  a day  or  so  before 
ornamenting,  and  not  to  put  it  in  the 
oven  at  all.  Some  of  the  paste  may 
be  coloured  a deep  pink,  and  some 
paler,  and  green  is  not  uncommon. 
'The  icings  used  should  be  in  contrast 
to  the  foundation.  Dried  fruits  cut 
up,  coloured  sugars,  and  carraway 
comfits,  as  weR  as  small  silver  sweets, 
are  all  used.  The  purchase  of  some 
rout  cakes  from  a first-class  confec- 
tioner is  a good  investment,  by  way 
of  a pattern,  for  those  who  would 
make  them  at  home ; the  shapes  are  so 
numerous.  Small  nests,  with  comfits 
in  for  the  eggs,  and  spots  of  colour 
round,  are  often  seen ; then  there  are 
nuts  and  wheat  ears,  &c.  The  paste 
that  is  not  baked  is  often  cut  in  dia- 
monds, &c.,  and  covered  with  glace 
icing,  on  which  sugar  is  sprinkled  just 
before  it  sets,  (dee  Index  for  icings.) 

Rum  Cakes, — Many  kinds  are 
met  with  under  this  title.  One  is  a 
mixture  resembling  those  given  for 
Babas  and  Savauins  (pages  1011  and 
1043),  but  with  more  fruit  in,  and  a 
thick  syrup  flavoured  with  rum  poured 
over ; or  the  cakes  are  dipped  in  rum 
as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  oven,, 
and  then  shortly  after  into  coarse 
sugar.  Small  pound  cakes  arc  simi- 
larly treated.  A Madeira  cake  mix- 
ture is  also  baked  in  small  cup  tins  or 
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darioles,  and  coated  with  rum  glace 
icing.  The  cakes  are  flavoured  with 
rum  and  vanilla  sugar,  and  sometimes 
with  spice  of  various  sorts.  Small, 
rich  plum-cakes  are  brushed  over  with 
a mixture  of  rum  and  treacle  when 
baked,  and  present  a dark  sticky 
appearance,  and  are  a variety  of  the 
same  thing. 

Rusks. — ( See  Malted,  Sponge, 
and  Vienna  Rusks.) 

Saffron  Cakes. — Saffron  water 
is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  mixing  of  plain  cakes ; it  gives 
colour  and  flavour.  A handy  substitute 
is  to  be  found  in  essence  of  saffron ; 
and  the  quantity  to  use  is  a matter  of 
taste. 

Sally  Lunns  (Careme’s  recipe). — 
Sift  twelve  ounces  of  flour,  separate  a 
fourth  part,  in  which  make  a hollow, 
put  in  it  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  yeast, 
and  a little  lukewarm  cream  ; mix  the 
flour  gradually  with  this,  and  put  it 
into  a small  stewpan  to  rise  (it  should 
be  very  soft).  When  double  its  first 
size,  form  the  remaining  flour  in  the 
requisite  manner,  and  put  in  the  centre 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  one 
ounce  of  pounded  sugar,  four  yolks  of 
eggs,  five  ounces  of  butter  made  warm 
only,  and  a gill  of  lukewarm  cream  ; 
stir  this  mixture,  mingling  the  flour 
with  the  liquid  until  of  a soft  con- 
sistence, and  beat  the  paste  for  some 
minutes  with  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
then,  if  perfect,  add  the  leaven,  and 
work  it  yet  some  minutes  to  render  it 
smooth  and  elastic.  Put  it  into  a plain 
mould  six  inches  wide  and  five  inches 
high,  well  buttered,  and  set  it  in  a proper 
place  to  ferment.  When  double  its 
primitive  volume,  wash  the  top  witli 
egg,  and  place  it  in  a quick  oven  for 
an  hour.  When  serving,  divide  it 
horizontally  about  the  centre,  turn  the 
top  upside  down,  and  the  cake  should 
present  the  appearance  of  a honey- 
comb ; throw  on  it  a pinch  of  salt,  and 
butter  it  with  five  ounces  of  the  best 
butter,  putting  equal  quantities  on 
each ; put  the  top  on  again,  and  serve 
hot. 


For  plainer  cakes,  follow  the  above, 
using  milk,  and  an  ounce  or  two  less 
of  butter,  and  two  eggs  only.  The 
milk  must  be  increased  by  half  a gill 

Sandwich  Bread.  -When  sand- 
wiches are  required  on  a large  scale,  it 
is  best  to  order  the  bread  of  a good 
baker.  Special  tins,  called  sandwich 
tins,  have  sliding  lids,  and  the  bread 
is  very  moist  and  nice.  Tins  called 
double,  or  box,  are  also  used.  Failing 
either  of  these  loaves,  the  next  best 
thing  to  use  is  a good  ordinary  tin 
loaf. 

Sandwich  Rolls.  — Take  any 
nice  dough,  as  French  or  Vienna,  and 
roll  it  thinly,  then  put  it  in  two  layers 
in  a tin,  with  a dust  of  flour  between 
them.  When  done,  the  parts  are 
readily  divided  for  the  reception  of 
the  sandwich  mixture.  Before  baking, 
the  dough  may  be  marked  in  squares 
or  oblongs  of  the  size  required.  Glaze, 
if  liked  (page  1029). 

Another  toaxj.  — Make  little  egg- 
shaped  loaves;  and  when  done,  cut 
the  flat  bottoms  smoothly  off,  and 
scoop  out  some  of  the  soft  part,  then 
fill  and  replace  the  bottoms,  sticking 
them  on  with  a little  beaten  egg,  snd 
putting  them  in  the  oven  for  a few 
seconds.  These  are  often  filled  with 
hot  minces,  and  served  in  the  savoury 
course. 

Saucer  Cakes.— Baking  tins,  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  breakfast 
saucer,  are  handy  for  cakes  that  require 
to  be  baked  quickly  and  served  hot. 
Any  of  the  plain  cake  mixtures  may 
be  thus  baked.  The  following  is  a 
good  light  mixture  at  small  cost. 
Required : ten  ounces  of  flour,  an 
ounce  of  lard,  the  same  of  dripping, 
two  eggs,  half  a gill  of  milk,  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  a saltspoonful  of 
grated  lemon  peel,  or  some  spice  to 
taste.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Rub  the  fat  in  the  flour,  add  the 
other  dry  ingredients,  and  bent  the 
eggs  and  milk ; then  add  to  the  rest 
At  the  moment  of  putting  in  the  oven, 
stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  fresh  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  three  saucer  t’r.s. 
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If  served  hot,  hand  butter  with  them. 
They  are  often  liked  with  less  sugar, 
and  then  eaten  with  preserve,  &c. 
Given  a sharp  oven,  these  will  eat 
short  and  nice ; they  are  better  broken 
than  cut. 

Savariu. — This  is  a French  dish 
of  the  gateau,  class,  which  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold  ; in  the  former  case 
it  takes  the  place  of  a pudding.  The 
recipe  given  is  simple ; many  are 
much  richer  and  more  complicated. 
Required  : a pound  of  fine  flora’,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of 
fresh  yeast,  or  less  of  dried,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  ten  ounces  of 
butter,  three  eggs,  a little  thin  cream 
or  rich  milk,  almonds,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  without  syrup. 

The  yeast  is  mixed  with  the  sugar, 
and  the  eggs  added  singly,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  tepid  water;  this  is 
poured  in  the  flour,  the  salt  added,  and 
the  butter,  melted  enough  to  run,  but 
it  should  not  be  oily ; then  add  the 
cream,  a spoonful  at  a time,  until  a 
nice  moist  paste  is'  formed.  A deep 
border  mould,  fluted  for  choice,  should 
be  used  for  the  baking,  or  a timbale 
mould  with  pipe.  Butter  it,  and  strew 
with  chopped  almonds  all  over ; put  in 
the  mixture  to  half  fill  it,  and  tie  a 
band  of  buttered  paper  round,  and 
cover  until  well  risen  before  baking. 
Then  bake,  and  finish  as  directed  for 
Baba  (page  1011).  Two  ounces  of 
chopped  candied  peel,  or  the  same  of 
chopped  almonds,  may  be  put  in  the 
mixture.  In  some  recipes  more  butter 
is  used,  and  a little  less  sugar.  The 
syrup  is  often  flavoured  with  curacca, 
or  maraschino,  or  kirsch.  Plenty  of 
holes  should  be  made  with  a skewer 
before  the  syrup  goes  over ; sometimes 
it  is  so  thick  that  it  is  just  put  on  with 
a brush,  and  none  allowed  to  run  in 
the  dish.  Cream  is  sometimes  served 
with  savarii.s.  More  eggs  and  less 
cream  are  used  for  the  lightest  sorts. 

Savoy  Cakes. — The  mixture  for 
these  may  be  the  same  as  for  Sponge 
Cakes  (page  1047) ; but  for  some  dishes 
it  is  preferred  plainer  and  less  sweet,  if 


for  a Tipsy  Cake  or  any  similar  pur- 
pose ; on  the  other  hand,  more  sugar 
is  sometimes  used  and  the  cake  made 
light  by  the  addition  of  a larger 
number  of  eggs.  A pound  of  eggs, 
fourteen  ounces  of  flour,  and  twelve  of 
sugar  will  meet  the  first  case.  A pound 
of  eggs,  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  ten  ounces  of  flour — or,  for  a 
very  light  cake,  eight  ounces  — will  meet 
the  second.  (For  the  mode,  see  Sponge 
Cakes.)  The  tins  must  be  quite  dry 
and  prepared  as  for  Sponge  Cakes, 
Penny,  or  brushed  with  clarified  butter 
and  dusted  with  icing  sugar  or  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  sugar.  A good- 
shaped mould  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. They  are  to  be  had  much  higher 


Fio.  165.— Savoy  Mould. 


and  more  tapering  at  the  top ; but 
such  are  more  difficult  to  turn  out  and 
more  liable  to  burn.  They  always 
want  care  and  a slower  oven  than  a 
spoDge  cake  baked  in  a plain  tin.  The 
mould  should  be  filled  to  within  a few 
inches  of  the  top,  and  a thick  band  of 
buttered  paper  pinned  and  tied  round  a 
few  inches  above  the  top.  When  the  cake 
has  been  in  the  oven  for  about  half  the 
time,  a layer  of  salt  may  be  put  on  the 
tin  on  which  the  mould  rests.  Great 
care  is  wanted  in  turning  out,  and  the 
top  generally,  even  with  every  pre- 
caution, looks  a little  rougher  than  the 
rest  of  the  cake.  The  flat  top  shown 
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lends  itself  readily  to  decoration — such 
as  the  piling  up  of  a compote  of 
fruits,  &e. 

Savoy  Cake,  Superior.— This 
is  recommended.  By  this  process  a 
larger  cake  is  got  for  the  same  money 
as  when  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Supposing  four  eggs  to  be  used,  take 
their  weight  in  fine  sugar,  and  half,  or 
rather  more,  their  weight  in  flour . Any 
flavouring  may  be  added.  Boil  the 
sugar  to  syrup  with  half  its  weight  of 
water,  and  add  the  eggs,  after  beating 
them ; then  beat  together  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  flour  is  to  be  added,  and 
the  mixture  baked  in  a mould  brushed 
with  butter  and  dusted  with  icing- 
sugar.  A plain  or  fancy  mould  may 
be  used. 

School  Cake.— This  is  a very 
good  cake  at  small  cost,  useful  for 
sending  away  to  children  at  school,  as 
it  keeps  very  well.  Required  : four 
pounds  of  flour,  twelve  oimces  of 
clarified  fat,  the  same  of  moist  sugar, 
a pound  of  good  raisins  (stoned  and 
halved),  an  ounce  of  yeast,  milk  and 
water  to  make  a pint  and  a half,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  same  of  spice, 
two  eggs,  and  a few  ounces  of  candied 
peel.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  yeast  and  a portion  of  the  liquid 
are  to  be  mixed  with  a little  sugar,  and 
put  to  the  flour  to  form  a leaven  as  for 
bread;  when  risen,  the  fat  should  be 
melted  in  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  and 
added  with  the  eggs,  &c.,  to  the  flour, 
and  the  whole  mixed  and  left  to  rise 
well,  then  be  baked  in  a moderate  oven. 
This  is  preferably  made  into  two 
cakes,  which  will  want  about  two  and 
a half  hours. 

Scotch  Spice  Cake.— Required  : 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  half 
a pound  of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar, 
half  a pound  of  sultanas,  the  same  or 
rather  more,  if  liked,  of  currants,  two 
ounces  each  of  candied  orange,  lemon, 
and  citron  peel,  a tablcspoonful  of 
treacle,  two  tablespoon fuls  of  milk,  six 
largo  eggs,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a 
lemon,  half  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  a good  pinch  of  salt,  and  the  follow- 


ing spices: — half  an  ounce  of  ground 
carraway  seeds,  a quarter-teaspoonful 
each  of  mace  and  cinnamon,  the  same 
or  less  of  cloves,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
ground  ginger,  a good  pinch  of  allspice, 
and  the  half  of  a small  nutmeg.  These 
proportions  should  be  increased  if  the 
spices  are  not  freshly  ground,  and  the 
finer  the  powder,  the  nicer  the  cake. 
Cost  about  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d. 

The  butter  and  sugar  are  to  be  beaten 
to  a cream,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs  added, 
and  the  whole  beaten.  Then  mix  the 
flour  with  the  grated  lemon  peel  and 
the  spices  and  salt ; cut  the  peel  up, 
and  prepare  the  fruit  in  the  usual  way ; 
add  them  to  the  flour,  and  put  to  the 
eggs  a little  at  a time,  stirring  gently. 
Then  put  in  the  stiff  whites  of  eggs  in 
the  same  manner.  The  treacle,  soda, 
and  milk  are  to  be  beaten  and  added  last, 
and  a final  stirring  given.  This  must- 
be  baked  in  a tin  lined  with  buttered 
paper,  in  a steady  oven.  The  time  is 
in  proportion  to  the  depth — from  two 
hours  upwards  on  an  average.  A very 
deep  tin  is  not  advisable.  This  cake 
keeps  well,  and  is  very  nice  plain,  or  it 
may  be  iced  if  liked.  The  proportions 
of  spice  may  be  altered  to  taste,  and 
whole  carraway  seeds  may  be  used; 
then  double  the  weight  can  be  allowed. 

Seed  Cakes,  Rick  or 
Medium. — Follow  either  of  the 
recipes  for  Madeira  Cakes,  adding 
carraway  seeds  to  taste— about  a small 
teaspoonful  to  the  pound  of  flour  is 
enough  for  most  tastes ; a larger 
quantity  induces  dryness.  A hint  of 
nutmeg  or  mace  or  cinnamon  is  some- 
times added ; and  an  ounce  of  chopped 
candied  peel  to  the  pound  of  flour  is 
a great  improvement,  as  well  as  a few 
drops  of  lemon  essence.  A smaller 
quantity  of  ground  seeds  will  answer; 
but  the  cake  suffers  in  colour.  Many 
persons  use  a small  saltspoonful  of 
ground  ginger  to  every  teaspoonful  of 
seeds.  Essence  of  aniseed  or  cassia 
gives  variety,  and  the  flavour  is  good 
if  used  sparingly.  For  very  plain 
cakes,  a bread  dough  answers,  with 
an  ounce  of  sugar  and  fat,  and  a 
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sprinkling  of  seeds  to  every  pound  ; or 
follow  the  recipe  for  Currant  Cake, 
Plain,  using  a teaspoonful  of  6eeds  in 
place  of  currants. 

Seed  Rolls,  Good.— Required : 
a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  dried  yeast,  four  ounces 
of  castor  sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter, 
or  half  lard  will  do,  a teaspoonful  of 
carraway  seeds,  a grate  or  two  of  nut- 
meg or  lemon  peel,  two  eggs,  and  milk 
and  water  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Blend  the  yeast  and  sugar,  add  a gill 
of  tepid  water  and  the  same  of  milk, 
and  mix  well.  Put  the  flour  in  a bowl, 
rub  the  fat  in,  add  the  other  dry  in- 
gredients, and  drop  in  the  eggs.  Pour 
the  yeast  in,  and  work  the  whole  to  a 
dough  with  the  hand ; add  a little  more 
liquid  as  required ; the  mass  should  be 
stiff  enough  to  mould  into  little  rolls 
without  sticking  to  the  hands.  Lay 
them  close  together  on  a floured  or 
greased  tin ; cover  with  a cloth  and 
set  them  in  a warm  place  for  an  hour, 
then  bake  and  finish  as  directed  for 
Currant  Buns. 

In  putting  the  rolls  in  the  tin,  a 
space  should  be  left  round  the  edge  ; 
but  the  rolls  should  touch  each  other 
in  the  rows. 

Seed  Rolls,  Plain.— Spread  out 
a pound  of  bakers’  or  home  dough, 
made  as  for  Household  Bread,  and 
sprinkle  with  a teaspoonful  of  carraway 
seeds,  a little  grated  ginger  or  other 
spice,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar ; then 
work  in  a couple  of  ounces  of  lard  or 
dripping,  knead  and  let  it  rise ; then 
make  into  rolls,  and  bake  and  finish  off 
like  Buns  (page  1021). 

Buns  may  be  mado  by  forming  the 
dough  into  rounds. 

Sliort-Bread, — Required:  a pound 
of  flour  (half  or  all  Vienna),  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  or  five  ounces  for  some 
tastes,  and  some  comfits.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

Sieve  the  flour  and  rub  the  butter 
i1  in,  then  add  the  sugar,  and  work  to  a 
paste  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  on  a 


slightly  floured  board  in  a cold  place. 
Form  in  rounds  half  an  inch  thick, 
pinch  the  edges  and  put  carraway  com- 
fits on,  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven  to  a 
very  pale  brown.  Do  not  remove  from 
the  tin  until  cold.  Chopped  almonds 
are  sometimes  used  on  the  top  or  in 
the  short-bread.  Dried  fruits  and 
candied  peel  are  added  and  the  butter 
and  flour  increased  for  richer  varieties, 
and  the  top  is  then  decorated  with 
strips  of  candied  peel  and  cherries  or 
other  dried  fruit.  The  richer  the  mix- 
ture the  more  care  in  making.  Squares 
and  oblongs  are  common  shapes  for 
large  short-bread.  Good  short-bread 
will  keep  a long  time  in  a dry  place. 
When  for  immediate  consumption,  and 
if  the  short-bread  is  wanted  light  and 
plain,  a little  baking  powder  may  be 
added,  and  clarified  fat  used  in  place  of 
butter.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  often 
added  to  good  short-bread.  Rice-flour, 
potato-flour,  and  corn-flour  may  be  used 
alone,  or  with  ordinary  or  Vienna 
flour  for  variety. 

Note. — If  rolled  thinly  and  cut  into 
fingers  good  biscuits  are  the  result. 

Short  Cake. — {See  Apple  Short 
Cake.) 

Shrewsbury  Biscuits.— {See 
Shrewsbury  Cakes.)  Follow  the  first 
recipe  and  cut  out  the  mixture  with 
small  cutters.  Bake  pale  and  sift 
sugar  over  when  done. 

Shrewsbury  C ake  s . — Required : 
an  egg,  a tcaspoonful  of  grated  lemon 
peel,  four  ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of 
castor  sugar,  and  about  nine  or  ten 
ounces  of  flour,  very  dry  and  well  sifted. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the 
egg  and  lemon  rind,  and  beat  well  for 
a few  minutes  ; put  in  half  a pound  of 
flour  first,  lightly,  and  as  much  more 
as  is  wanted  to  make  a soft  paste  that 
can  be  rolled  out  thinly  on  a floured 
board.  A floured  w'ine-glass  or  tin 
cutter  should  be  used  for  cutting  the 
cakes.  Bake  gently  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  For  richer  cakes  use  the  yolk 
of  the  egg  only.  A little  cinnamon 
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or  other  spice  is  sometimes  added. 
Plainer  cakes,  in  imitation  of  the  above, 
are  made  by  using  an  egg  to  a pound 
and  a half  or  two  pounds  of  flour,  with 
less  sugar  and  fat,  and  adding  milk  to 
make  up  the  paste.  Essence  of  lemon 
is  used  to  flavour,  or  spice  only. 

Simnel  Yeast  Cake.— This  will 
be  liked  by  many  better  than  the  rich 
varieties  of  this  cake.  Required  : half 
a pound  of  flour,  ten  ounces  of  currants, 
four  ounces  each  of  fresh  butter,  can- 
died peel  and  castor  sugar,  two  eggs, 
some  milk  and  spice  as  below,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  dried  yeast.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d. 

Make  a dough  with  the  flour  and 
yeast,  after  dissolving  the  latter  in  a 
gill  of  lukewarm  milk  and  adding  a 
spoonful  of  the  sugar ; this  is  to  be  put 
to  rise  for  an  hour,  then  mixed  with 
the  fruit  and  eggs,  and  the  creamed 
butter  and  spice ; the  latter  may  be  all 
mixed  spice,  when  about  a teaspoonful 
will  be  wanted,  or  the  fourth  of  a 
small  nutmeg  can  be  grated  and  mixed 
with  a saltspoonful  of  cinnamon.  The 
materials  are  to  be  well  worked  in,  and 
the  dough  left  to  rise  for  another  hour 
in  a warm  place,  covered.  Then  put 
half  of  it  in  a tin  lined  with  a few  folds 
of  buttered  paper,  and  insert  a layer  of 
almond  icing  half  an  inch  thick  ( see 
page  1007) ; the  remainder  of  the  cake 
mixture  goes  next.  It  is  then  ready 
for  baking  for  a couple  of  hours  or  so 
in  a steady  oven.  When  baked  and 
cold  the  outside  of  the  cake  can  be 
coated  all  over  or  only  on  the  top  with 
more  almond  icing,  rolled  half  an  inch 
thick.  The  icing  for  the  centre  should 
be  rather  softer  than  that  for  the  out- 
side. It  is  sometimes  put  in  between 
the  other  layers  of  cake  in  a ball,  but 
we  advise  the  mode  above  given. 

Another  way. — Omit  the  almond 
icing  from  the  centre,  and  when  done 
put  a layer  both  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cake. 

Simple  Sugar  Icing.— When 
anything  of  the  kind  is  wanted  just 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  ordinary  bun's,  &c.,  for 


children,  without  adding  much  to  the 
cost,  some  icing  sugar  may  be  mixed 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  enough 
water  to  thin  it.  This  is  applied  thinly 
with  a brush,  and  when  dry  the  top 
of  the  cake  shows  through.  Or  either 
of  the  glacd  icings  may  be  thinned 
with  more  water  in  the  same  way. 
Another  way  is  to  boil  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  and  half  a pound  of  icing 
sugar  together  for  a few  minutes  and 
use  when  cool. 

Sly  Cakes.— These  go  by  other 
names  and  are  very  nice.  Any  scraps 
of  pastry  may  be  used  for  them  when 
a plain  dish  is  wanted.  They  are, 
however,  often  made  much  richer  than 
here  given.  Required  : three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  castor  sugar,  a 
pinch  of  spice,  a little  rum  or  wine, 
and  some  currants,  fat,  and  cold  water. 
Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen 
according  to  size. 

The  flour,  sugar,  salt,  and  spice  should 
be  mixed  to  a smooth  stiff  paste  with 
the  water  and  rolled  out  three  timer-, 
two  ounces  of  fat  being  spread  over 
each  time  as  if  for  pastry.  Then  cut 
out  in  squares  or  rounds,  after  rolling 
thinly.  Take  some  currants  that  ha  vo 
been  just  moistened  with  the  rum — a 
tablespoonful  is  enough  for  a quarter 
of  a pound  or  more,  and  sprinkle  them 
on  half  the  pieces,  then  cover  sandwich 
fashion,  glaze  them  (page  1029),  and 
bake  in  a hot  oven.  These  are  often 
eaten  hot. 

Snow  Rocks. — Required:  half  a 
pound  of  flour  and  potato-flour  mixed, 
four  ounces  of  white  sugar,  the  same 
of  lard,  a little  essence  of  almond  or 
vanilla,  and  two  eggs.  Cost,  about 
lOd. 

The  lard  and  sugar  are  to  be  creamed, 
and  the  eggs  and  flour  worked  in  a 
little  at  a time,  the  beating  being  kept 
up.  The  time  occupied  in  the  mixing 
should  be  at  least  twenty  minutes. 
Bake  in  rough  heaps  on  a greased 
sheet  in  a steady  oven,  a little  quicker 
at  first.  When  done,  dust  with  sugar. 
The  same  mixture,  with  another  egg, 
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may  be  baked  in  a tin  as  a cake,  and 
butter  may  be  used  if  liked.  It  is 
nicest  in  a shallow  tin,  and  should  be 
cut  in  squares  for  serving. 

Soda  Cake. — Required  : a pound 
of  flour,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  a tea- 
spoonful of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  same 
of  tartaric  acid,  or  twice  as  much 
cream  of  tartar,  half  a pound  of  butter 
or  lard,  six  ounces  of  currants,  two 
ninces  of  candied  peel,  three  eggs,  and 
about  the  sixth  of  a pint  of  milk. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  oda  should  be  free  from  lumps 
and  sieved  with  the  flour;  the  fat 
should  be  rubbed  in  and  the  fruit,  &c., 
added,  the  peel  being  in  shreds  ; the 
acid  should  be  mixed  well  in,  and  the 
eggs  and  milk  added  at  last,  after 
’■eating  them  well  together.  Another 
way  is  to  sift  the  flour  and  acid,  and 
add  the  soda  dissolved  in  milk  at  the 
last  moment.  Either  way,  the  cake 
should  be  got  ini  the  oven  without 
delay.  Time,  from  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half.  This 
is  a good  cake,  light,  and  of  medium 
richness.  The  fruit  may  be  increased 
for  a better  one,  or  for  a plain  one  use 
drippi’-  y and  two  eggs  only,  with  a 
littl  ore  milk.  The  soda  used  alone, 
without  acid,  produces  a dark  cake 
which  is  appreciated  by  many,  but 
when  this  is  followed  we  advise  that 
only  half  a teaspoonful  of  soda  be  used 
to  the  pound  of  flour,  and  that  it  be 
most  carefully  sifted.  It  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  meet  with  soda  in  lumps, 
which  is  also  apt  to  givo  the  cake  a 
“soapy”  flavour.  Another  way  of 
making  soda  cakes  is  to  add  a table- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice  to  each  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda. 

Soda  Buns. — For  buns  in  patty 
pans,  follow  the  above  recipe ; for  rock 
buns  use  less  milk ; or  if  the  fat  bo 
creamed  with  the  butter,  no  milk  is 
wanted.  The  eggs  will  moisten  it 
enough. 

Sovereign  Gateau.— Required : 
a cake,  and  sauce,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  varies  with  adjuncts. 


Take  a plain  border  mould,  rather 
deep,  and  bake  the  cake  in  it.  This 
may  be  made  the  same  as  Swiss  Roll, 
or  Geneva  Pastry,  well  coloured  with 
yellow  colouring,  and  a few  ounces  of 
candied  oranges  and  apricots  cut  up 
and  mixed  in.  When  baked,  serve 
cold  as  a cake,  with  a decoration  of 
glace  or  Vienna  icing  flavoured  and 
coloured  to  taste  (orange  is  the  most 
suitable  flavouring),  or  as  a sweet 
with  Sovereign  Sauce.  Some  gold 
leaf  jelly  (or,  if  that  is  not  convenient, 
some  good  lemon  jell}')  should  be  cut 
up  and  piled  in  the  centre  of  the 
border. 

Another  way  of  finishing  off  is  to 
cut  shapes  of  either  of  these  jellies  for 
the  garnishing  of  the  dish,  omitting 
the  sauce ; the  gateau  should  then  be 
soaked  with  a little  syrup  ( see  page 
1049),  and  some  whipped  cream  be 
put  in  the  centre  ; this  is  to  be  dredged 
with  orange  sugar  or  grated  orangopeel. 

Spanish  Sponge  Cake.— The 

foundation  is  the  same  as  for  an 
ordinary  sponge  cake,  the  additions 
being"  almonds,  wine,  and  ground 
cinnamon.  A couple  of  ounces  of 
almonds  may  be  used  to  each  half- 
pound  of  flour,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
cinnamon  will  bo  enough  for  most 
tastes.  A tablespoonful  of  light  wine 
should  be  beaten  with  the  eggs.  Very 
thorough  beating  before  the  flour  and 
nuts  are  added  is  a feature  of  these 
cakes. 

Spice  in  Cakes.— Reference  to 
the  Index  should  be  made  for  spices 
suitable  for  cakes.  Many  sorts  of  spice 
essences  are  useful.  They  have  also 
the  merit  of  solubility. 

Sponge  Cake,  Good.— Required : 
five  eggs,  their  weight  in  sifted  icing 
sugar,  or  half  castor  and  half  icing, 
then  the  weight  of  four  is  sufficient, 
half  their  weight  in  fine  flour,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  half  a small  lemon  or 
orange,  or  a few  drops  of  essence. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

This  is  very  good  cake  if  carefully 
made  and  baked.  Sift  the  flour  and 
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put  it  in  a warm  basin.  Put  tho  sugar 
in  another  basin,  and  keep  both  warm. 
Add  the  yolks  of  eggs  to  the  sugar, 
and  beat  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  whites  are  to  be  beaten  to  a stiff 
froth  and  put  to  the  yolks  a little  at  a 
time,  alternately  with  the  flour  ; these 
cannot  be  too  lightly  added,  for  if 
beaten  in,  the  cake  will  be  quite  heavy. 
Blend  well  to  avoid  streakiness,  then 
put  the  mixture  into  a tin  that  has 
been  buttered  or  oiled,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  an  hour,  or  more, 
according  to  depth.  Another  way  of 
mixing  is  to  beat  the  whole  of  the 
eggs  with  the  sugar,  and  then  add  the 
flour  in  the  manner  described. 

Another  way. — Use  equal  weights  of 
eggs  and  castor  sugar,  and  two-thirds 
the  weight  of  eggs  and  flour.  Or  for 
many,  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  eggs  will  be  enough,  and 
tho  result  should  be  a light  cake.  It 
may  be  made  in  either  of  the  ways 
given  above. 

Another  way. — This  is  plain.  The 
materials  are  equal  weights  of  flour, 
sugar,  and  eggs,  with  flavouring. 
Owing  to  the  increased  amount  of 
flour,  this  is  not  so  light  and  spongy 
as  the  above,  but  it  answers  for  many 
dishes,  and  when  sponge  cake  crumbs 
are  wanted  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
richer  cake. 

Note. — The  weight  of  eggs  in  the 
shell  is  intended. 

Sponge  Cakes,  Penny.— When 
made  in  a large  quantity,  the  tins  are 
often  prepared  as  follows : Grease 

them  with  lard  which  has  been  creamed 
up  with  a little  flour,  brushing  it  into 
the  corners  ; then  dust  with  fine  sugar, 
shaking  out  the  loose.  When  the 
mixture  is  in,  sift  sugar  over  the  tops. 
The  tins  are  sold  in  frames — that  is, 
joined  together — at  about  a shilling 
the  half-dozen.  The  second  mode  of 
mixing  the  materials  is  often  followed 
for  these,  and  to  be  a success  a mixing 
machine  is  required.  (See  Kitchen 
Utensils.) 

Sponge  Rusks.  — Cut  a stale 
sponge  cake  in  fingers,  and  brown 


both  sides  in  tho  oven.  When  crisp, 
put  in  a canister.  Theso  are  nice  for 
invalids. 

Sultana  Cakes.— (See  Currant 
or  Plum  Cakes.)  Thero  is  more 
flavour  if  tho  sultanas  are  divided ; if 
used  whole,  they  may  be  mixed  with 
some  raisins,  chopped  or  halved  if 
liked. 

Swiss  Coffee  Biscuits.— These 

are  very  light,  and  as  well  suited  for 
invalids  as  for  serving  with  coffee. 
Required  : a pound  and  a half  of  fine 
flour,  an  ounce  of  sugar,  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  butter,  four  eggs,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  butter  is  rubbed  in  the  flour, 
and  the  rest  added  to  make  a firm 
dough,  which  should  be  beaten  and 
folded  a few  times  until  smooth.  Then 
cover  with  a cloth,  and  leave  for  an 
hour  or  two.  This  cannot  be  too  thin. 
Cut  in  ovals  or  oblongs  and  prick 
thoroughly  all  over.  Put  on  tins,  I 
floured  very  little,  and  not  greased,  . 
and  bake  in  a hot  oven  ; they  should  . 
curl  up.  They  will  keep  indefinitely 
in  a dry  place.  Corn-flour  and  flour 
mixed  may  be  used,  and  a trifle  more  ■ |; 
milk. 

Swiss  Cream  Cakes.— There 

are  few  more  delicious  cakes  than  this, 
but  it  is  some  little  trouble  to  prepare. 
Required : milk,  butter,  sugar,  egg 
whites,  flavouring,  colouring,  flour, 
and  cocoa-nut,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  8d. 

First  mix  a pinch  of  salt  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
a spoonful  of  hot  water ; add  half  a 
tin  of  Swiss  milk,  and  two  and  a half 
ounces  of  butter,  half  an  ounce  of  lard, 
and  an  ounce  of  white  sugar  that  have 
been  beaten  together,  then  beat  all  for 
some  minutes.  Add  half  atcaspoonful 
of  essence  of  vanilla,  the  same  of 
essence  of  musk  or  rose,  as  preferred, 
and  the  whites  of  six  eggs  that  have 
been  whipped  to  a stiff  froth  ; put  the 
eggs  to  a spoonful  at  a time,  adding  a 
little  flour  from  time  to  time,  and 
this  should  be  a mixture  of  fine 
English  and  Vienna,  seven  ounces  of 
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eacli.  Do  not  beat,  but  blend  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Bake  in  three 
sandwich  cake  round  tins  (page 
1031),  to  a pale  brown.  Extra  care 
is  required  in  buttering  the  tins, 
as  the  mixture  has  a tendency  to 
stick.  While  the  cakes  are  baking 
make  a filling  by  mixing  half  a grated 
cocoa-nut  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
and  enough  sugar  to  make  a rather 
stiff  mixture.  This  is  to  be  put  on  the 
tops  of  the  cakes  after  they  have 
become  cool,  and  they  should  be  put 
back  for  a minute  for  the  icing  to  set. 
The  icing  may  be  flavoured  with 
vanilla  or  rose. 


Swiss  Roll. — There  arc  many 

3 recipes  for  this,  but  however  made  the 
oven  should  be  sharp ; the  mixture  put 
evenly  and  thinly  over  the  papered 
tin,  one  with  turned-up  edges ; the 
jam  should  be  warmed  and  stoneless ; 
and  the  baking  must  bo  watched,  that 
the  sheet  does  not  brown  and  harden  at 
the  edges,  as,  if  it  does,  it  will  break 
in  the  rolling  unless  trimmed  first,  and 
this  entails  waste.  Cost,  about  Is. 
per  pound  on  an  average. 

No.  1. — Alk>w  an  egg  to  every  ounce 
of  sugar,  and  the  same  weight  of 
flour.  The  mode  is  the  same  as  for 
sponge  cakes,  and  any  flavouring  may 
be  added.  This  is  very  light.  Turn 
out  and  remove  the  paper  from  the 
back  of  the  sheet,  wetting  it  slightly  if 
needed,  then  spread  with  the  jam,  and 
roll  quickly,  brush  with  raw  egg  yolk 
and  roll  in  coarse  sugar,  then  cool  on 
a sieve.  Some  turn  the  sheet  out  on  a 
piece  of  flannel  and  cover  for  a moment 
with  a second  piece  before  rolling. 
This  is  thought  to  prevent  breaking. 
For  a plainer  roll,  use  equal  weights 
of  eggs,  sugar,  and  flour.  It  should 
be  a quarter  of  an  inch  only  before 
baking.  An  old  or  burnt  tin  will  spoil 
the  roll. 

Another  way.—llsa  equal  weights 
of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and  butter.  The 
inode  is  the  same  as  for  good  cakes. 
A little  baking  powder  will  lighten 
it  considerably.  This  keeps  well, 
i Clarified  fat  does  for  a plain  roll. 


Note. — Jam  sandwiches  are  made  in 
either  of  the  above  ways,  and  baked 
in  shallow  round  tins  and  spread  with 
jam,  and  then  put  two  together,  the 
brown  side  up,  and  cut  in  triangles. 

Victoria  sandwiches  are  the  same 
thing,  made  light  with  a half  tea- 
spoonful of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
place  of  baking  pow’der.  This  gives 
puffiness,  but  the  cakes  soon  get  dry. 

Syrup  for  Cakes. — There  are 
two  w’ays  of  making  cake  syrups  in 
general  use.  The  first  is  to  use  about 
equal  weights  of  sugar  and  water,  or 
a little  more  water  than  sugar,  say 
half  a pound  of  sugar  to  rather  more 
than  half  a pint  of  water;  water  is 
twenty  ounces  to  the  pint.  The  other 
is  to  use  about  two-thirds  water,  or 
sometimes  more,  to  one-third  sugar; 
that  is,  a pint  or  more  of  wratcr  to  half 
a pound  of  sugar.  It  matters  little 
which  mode  is  adopted.  In  Ihe  first 
case  the  syrup  is  soon  made;  in  the 
second  it  has  to  boil  for  the  water  to 
reduce  a good  deal,  so  pretty  much  the 
same  results  are  brought  about.  By 
the  longer  boiling  and  frequent 
skimming  a richer  syrup  is  obtained. 
It  is  also  clearer.  Rum  or  other 
spirit  or  liqueur  that  may  be  used  for 
flavouring  should  be  put  in  at  the  end 
of  the  boiling,  and  the  average  amount 
is  a wineglassful  to  the  pint.  Syrups 
of  this  sort  are  variously  flavoured 
with  essences,  orange  and  lemon  juice, 
and  the  like.  They  are  also  coloured 
sometimes.  "When  rum  is  used,  as  for 
a baba  (page  1011),  vanilla  flavouring 
is  often  added.  For  simple  dishes,  a 
syrup  with  a little  home-made  wine 
added,  or  some  fruit  jelly  or  anything 
similar,  answers  very  well.  Currant 
or  cherry,  and  many  other  fruit  syrups, 
are  nice  in  the  same  way.  It  is  useful 
to  remember  that  by 'the  aid  of  a 
syrup,  a cake  may  bo  served  in  place 
of  a pudding  very  often. 

Toast,  Buttered. — Cut  slices 
from  a loaf  a few  days  old,  or  one  day 
only  is  liked  by  many.  The  removal 
of  the  crust  is  a matter  of  taste. 
Hold  it  at  sufficient  distance  from  the 
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firo  to  avoid  burning  and  to  crisp  the 
surface  ; the  colour  should  be  uniform 
and  a nice  brown.  Butter  and  servo 
at  once  ; the  plate  should  be  very  hot 
and  set  over  boiling  water,  but  the 
toast  should  not  be  held  to  the  fire 
after  it  is  buttered. 

Toast,  Cold  or  Dry.— This  is 
generally  liked  thin  and  minus  crust. 
Proceed  as  above  and  serve  in  a toast 
rack ; txiangles  or  squares  are  the 
usual  shapes  ; oblong  pieces  may  be 
cut,  or  for  sending  to  table  with  beef- 
tea,  &c.,  fingers  are  usual.  If  allowed 
to  stand  and  become  sodden,  dry  toast 
becomes  indigestible ; from  the  fire  to 
the  table  is  the  thing. 

Toast  for  Savouries.  — For 

placing  on  the  dish  to  be  coated  with 
a puree  of  vegetables,  &c.,  the  buttering 
is  optional  and  is  often  omitted.  Cut 
slices  the  size  required  and  remove  the 
crust.  For  garnishing  hashes,  &c., 
thin  toast  is  wanted ; triangles  are  a 
common  shape. 

Treacle  in  Cakes.  —When 
treacle  is  used  in  any  quantity,  as  for 
various  sorts  of  loaf  gingerbread,  a 
dark,  rather  laxative  cake  is  the  result. 
Such  cakes  bum  quickly,  and  want 
watching.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  crisp,  flat  sorts  of  gingerbread  con- 
taining treacle.  When  used  in  very 
small  quantities,  treacle  gives  a rich 
appearance.  If  soda  be  used  in  a cako 
with  treaclo  in,  there  is  an  efferves- 
cence set  up  which  lightens  the  cake. 

Turin  Rolls. — These  rolls  are 
excellent,  and  are  made  both  sweet  and 
plain;  in  the  latter  form  they  are 
served  in  place  of  ordinary  bread  at 
dinner,  and  are  a pleasant  change  from 
rasped  rolls ; their  only  drawback  is 
the  cost.  Required  : a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  dry  flour,  all  or  half 
Vienna ; a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  half  an  ounco  of  yeast,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  whito  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  half  a pint  or  so  of  thin  cream  and 
milk  mixed.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  yeast  and  sugar  are  blended  I 


with  the  tepid  cream  and  added  to  the 
warm  butter,  and  beaten  into  the  flour 
until  a light  dough  is  formed ; more  J 
flour  may  be  wanted.  When  risen, 
the  rolls  are  made  up  with  pointed  I 
ends  ; the  shaping  is  not  easy  at  first 
and  those  who  find  it  difficult  may 
make  little  plaits.  They  are  washed 
with  raw  egg-yolk  and  baked  in  a hot 
oven.  For  the  plain  rolls  omit  the 
sugar,  and  use  a little  more  milk  and 
increase  the  salt  to  a small  teaspoon- 
ful. For  the  raising  of  the  dough, 
refer  to  Household  Bread.  na°-e 
1030.  * ° 

Twelfth.  Cake.  — ( See  Bride 

Cake.)  When  the  cake  is  baked  and 
cold  it  should  be  stored  for  a time,  if 
convenient.  When  required  for  use, 
ice  the  cake  with  the  icing  used  for 
bride-cakes,  and  cover  the  top  with 
“ twelfth-cake  ornaments,”  to  be 
bought  of  a good  confectioner.  Novel- 
ties of  this  sort  are  constantly  being 
introduced.  A high  ornament  is 
generally  placed  in  the  middle.  Should 
nothing  more  be  available,  use  good 
cream  fondants  for  the  decoration, 
with  some  rout  cakes,  if  liked.  A 
cardboard  ornament,  suggestive  of  the 
season,  is  often  used  for  the  middle, 
and  the  dish  garnished  with  bright- 
coloured  crackers,  &c. 

Vanilla  Buns.  — (See  Jam  or 
Marmalade  Buns.)  Omit  the  jam. 
Flavour  with  vanilla  essence,  and 
increase  the  sugar  a little  if  liked. 
When  baked,  either  coat  with  vanilla 
icing,  or  dust  with  vanilla  sugar. 
These  eat  well  with  coffee. 

Vienna  Bread. — Required : two 
pounds  of  Vienna  flour,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  an  ounce  of  yeast,  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  the  same  of  white  sugar,  and 
a pint  of  tepid  milk.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Rub  the  butter  in  the  flour,  and  mix 
the  other  ingredients,  except  the  salt, 
in  a separate  basin,  the  yeast  and 
sugar  being  first  rubbed  together ; 
then  pour  to  the  flour,  add  the  salt, 
and  mix  to  a dough : cover,  and  in 
two  hours  make  into  fancy-shaped 
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rolls,  twists,  plaits,  rings,  &c.  This 
will  make  from  a dozen  to  sixteen. 
Put  them  on  a baking-tin,  and  throw 
a thin  cloth  over  ; then  set  over  a pan 
of  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes,  bake 
in  a sharp  oven,  and  as  soon  as  done 
glaze  them.  They  are  sometimes 
brushed  over  with  beaten  egg  before 
baking.  For  richer  bread,  an  egg  to 
each  pound  of  flour  is  added.  The 
sugar  may  be  left  out,  if  objected  to; 
then  the  yeast  should  be  mixed  with  a 
little  flour  and  the  milk,  or  a portion 
of  it,  and  set  in  a warm  place  for  a 
few  minutes  to  test  it  before  adding 
to  the  flour.  Very  good  yeast  is 
wanted. 

To  make  “ crescent  ” rolls,  the  dough 
should  be  a trifle  stiffer  than  the 
above ; roll  it  into  thin  pieces,  cut 
them  square ; then  make  four  tri- 
angles by  cutting  the  dough  from 
corner  to  corner.  Take  the  pieces  by 
the  corners  furthest  apart  and  roll  the 
dough  firmly  upon  itself,  drawing  the 
corners  together  into  a crescent  shape 
as  it  is  put  on  the  baking-tin.  These 
are  sometimes  baked  before  brushing 
with  egg ; then  it  must  be  put  on  the 
instant  they  are  out  of  the  oven. 

Note. — This  is  delicious  baked  in 
tins,  and  used  for  bread  and  butter  or 
toast. 

Vienna  or  Butter  Icings.— 

No.  1. — Brandy. — Required : half  a 

pound  of  icing  sugar,  three  ounces  of 
butter,  and  half  a glass  of  brandy. 
Cost,  about  8d.  Sherry  or  other  wine 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  or  any 
liqueur  may  be  used  alone  or  with  the 
brandy.  The  materials  are  to  be 
worked  to  a creamy  consistence  with  a 
wooden  spoon. 

No.  2. — Chocolate. — Required : twelve 
ounces  of  icing  sugar,  six  ounces  of 
butter,  from  three  to  four  ounces  of 
finely-grated  chocolate,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla  essence  and  a little 
brown  colouring.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 
Mix  as  above  directed.  A little  spice 
essence  or  ground  spice  may  be  added 
if  liked.  Cinnamon  is  a favourite 
[flavouring, 


No.  3. — Lemon. — Required  : half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  icing  or  castor;  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  the 
rind  of  a lemon  and  some  of  the  juice, 
and  a little  yellow  colouring.  Cost, 
about  8d.  The  materials  should  be 
blended  as  above,  the  juice  being 
added  drop  by  drop  at  the  end.  For 
a stronger  flavour,  add  essence  of 
lemon. 

No.  4 ,—  Roae. — Use  butter  and  sugar 
as  above,  and  add  enough  carmine  to 
colour,  and  essence  of  rose  and  a little 
rose  water  to  give  the  required  flavour. 
A rose-coloured  icing  may  be  made  and 
flavoured  as  liked. 

Various  icings  may  be  made  by 
altering  the  colours  and  flavours  to 
suit  the  taste  or  the  particular  dish  for 
which  they  are  required.  The  propor- 
tions of  sugar  and  butter  may  be 
altered,  but  the  mixture  must  be  stiff 
enough  to  retain  its  shape  when  passed 
through  the  pipe  for  garnishing  pur- 
poses. ( See  Garnishes.) 

Vienna  Rusks.— These  are  very 
good,  and  will  keep  indefinitely  if  the 
instructions  are  carefully  carried  out. 
Required  : two  pounds  of  Vienna  flour, 
half  a pint  each  of  milk  and  water, 
two  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  the  same 
weight  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  French 
or  German  yeast,  a saltspoonf ul  of  salt, 
and  two  eggs.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Mix  the  yeast  and  sugar  with  a little 
of  the  milk  and  water,  blended  and 
made  j ust  tepid.  Take  care  to  have 
no  lumps  in  the  yeast.  Then  add 
about  a fourth  of  the  flour  to  form  the 
sponge,  cover,  and  leave  to  rise.  When 
fully  risen,  stir  in  the  butter,  just 
melted,  and  the  eggs,  with  the  rest  of 
the  flour  and  the  salt,  and  mix  into  a 
light  dough  on  a board.  Cover  for  an 
hour,  then  form  the  dough  into  long 
rolls  about  the  thickness  of  a rolling- 
pin  ; grease  the  sides  that  they  may 
part  more  easily,  and  put  them 
together  on  a tin ; set  this  over  boiling 
water,  and  lay  a cloth  over.  In  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  bake  the  rolls  on  a 
slightly  greased  tin  in  a sharp  oven. 
Break  them  apart,  and  leave  until  the 
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next  day ; then  rasp  the  tops  and 
bottoms  and  cut  into  thin  slices ; lay 
them  on  tins  or  wires,  and  brown  in 
the  oven  on  both  sides.  When  quite 
cold,  store  in  tins  with  well-fitting  lids. 
Serve  with  cheese  or  butter.  If  with 
cheese,  omit  the  sugar  in  making 
them.  They  are  also  suitable  for 
invalids. 

Violet  Cake. — (See  Rose  Cake.) 
The  mixture  is  left  uncoloured,  and 
flavoured  with  vanilla  or  to  taste. 
When  done,  the  top  is  coated  with 
white  or  pale  green  icing,  and  covered 
with  crystallised  violets. 

Wafers.  — These  require  special 
irons ; the  usual  shapes  are  round  and 
oval.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
wafers ; some  mixtures  are  in  the  form 
of  a paste  when  inserted,  and  others 
are  a stiff  hatter ; the  latter  are  the 
more  troublesome  to  hake,  and  want 
trimming  when  done. 

Wafers,  Dtltck.  — Required  : 
seven  ounces  of  flour,  half  its  weight 
in  butter,  the  grated  rind  of  an  orange, 
two  to  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  just 
enough  raw  egg  to  make  a soft  paste. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

The  paste  should  be  very  thin,  and 
shaped  to  the  irons,  then  baked  care- 
fully. When  both  sides  cannot  be 
cooked  at  once,  the  irons  should  be 
often  turned.  A couple  of  minutes 
should  bake  small  wafers.  ( See  also 
Ctauffres  and  Wafflf.s.  ) The  recipes 
may  be  made  to  serve  for  the  above. 

Wafers,  Ice.— Wafers  for  serving 
with  ices  are  made  by  the  leading 
biscuit  manufacturers,  and  may  be 
had  of  grocers.  They  are  of  various 
colours  and  flavours,  the  most  popular 
being  lemon,  vanilla,  and  raspberry. 
They  soon  lose  their  crispness,  unless 
kept  in  a very  dry  place;  if  they 
become  damp,  they  should  be  crisped 
up  on  the  stove,  or  a cool  oven,  but 
must  not  get  discoloured.  Time  for 
getting  cold  before  serving  must  be 
allowed. 

Waffles, — Required : half  an  ounce 


of  butter,  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  a 
little  salt,  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of 
fresh  yeast,  and  enough  flour  to  make 
a thick  batter.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Dissolve  the  butter  in  the  milk, 
warmed,  then  add  the  beaten  eggs, . | 
and  flour  to  make  a stiff  batter,  stir  the 
yeast  in,  and  leave  to  rise ; then  heat 
and  grease  the  waffle  irons,  put  in  a 
spoonful  or  more  of  the  batter,  close 
the  irons,  and  cook  over  hot  coals. 
Turn  after  a few  minutes,  and  cook  ! 
the  other  side ; the  waffles  should  be  a j 
good  brown  and  leave  the  irons  freely  ; 
when  done.  Butter  them,  and  serve.  I 
with  sugar  and  powdered  cinnamon, 
or  sift  this  or  powdered  cassia  over 
them. 

Another  way. — Required : half  a 

pound  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  a pint  of  warm  milk, 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to 
snow.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

These  materials  are  to  be  made  into 
a batter,  the  butter  and  milk  being  j 
incorporated,  and  the  whites  of  eggs,  j 
added  at  the  last,  after  the  mixture: 
has  stood  awhile.  Any  flavouring  > 
may  be  added  in  the  form  of  essence 
or  ground  spice.  The  irons  should  be 
heated,  after  buttering,  for  each  fresh- 
supply  of  batter.  Sugar  is  dredged 
over  when  done.  This  is  a Danish 
recipe.  German  waffles  are  made  in  a r 
similar  way,  but  flavoured  with  brandy 
or  rum,  and  raised  with  a little  yeatt; 
ground  spice  is  a regular  accoin*. 
paniment. 

Another  way. — Required : a quartet 
of  a pound  of  rice,  half  a pound  01  I 
flour,  four  ounces  of  butter,  two  eggs.  I 
and  the  white  of  a third,  a little  salt, 
and  some  flavouring.  Cost,  about  ' 

8d.  ... 

The  rice  is  washed,  and  boiled  ir 
milk,  which  should  be  absorbed,  anc  j 
the  rice  be  quite  a thick,  soft  mass  J 
Then  mix  it  with  the  flour,  and  adc 
the  other  ingredients;  the  butter  shoulc 
be  melted,  and  as  much  warm  mm 
put  to  as  will  make  the  mixture  th»  I 
right  consistence.  This  is  a Germ  ax  j 
recipe.  Waffles  arc  not  much  nwa< 
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in  England.  The  irons  shown  below 
may  be  obtained  of  Jewish  iron- 


water  in  the  cake.  This  is  nice  iced, 
or  may  be  served  quite  plain.  ( See 
also  Snow  Rocks.) 


White  Gingerbread. 

— Required  : a pound  and  a 
half  of  flour,  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  tine  white  sugar, 
six  ounces  of  good  butter, 
an  ounce  and  a quarter  of 
ginger,  pale  ground,  a 
lemon,  a gill  and  a half  of 
milk,  a pinch  of  ground 
mace,  two  ounces  of  candied 
lemon  peel,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful each  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

The  butter  is  rubbed  into 
the  flour,  and  the  grated 
lemon  rind,  and  spices, 
and  acid  added;  the  peel  should  be 
chopped  small.  The  milk  is  to  be 
made  tepid,  and  the  soda  dissolved  in 
it.  When  worked  to  a smooth  paste, 
finishes  for  Gtngekbread  Nuts  Plain 
(page  1028).  Nicer  gingerbread,  but 
not  quite  so  pale,  is  made  by  adding 
a beaten  egg,  and  omitting  half  the 
milk.  For  plainer  ones,  use  half 

clarified  fat  and  half  butter. 


Wholemeal  Bread.— Sir  Henry 
Thompson’s  recipe:  “Take  two  pounds 
of  coarsely-ground  whole  wlieat-meal, 
and  add  half  a pound  of  fine  flour,  or, 
better  still,  the  same  weight,  or  more  if 
preferred,  of  fine  Scotch  oatmeal.  Mix 
thoroughly  with  a sufficient  quantity 
of  baking  powder  and  a little  salt,  then 
rub  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  make 
into  dough,  using  a wooden  spoon, 
with  cold  skimmed  milk  or  milk  and 
water,  soft  in  consistence,  so  that  it 
can  be  almost  poured  into  the  tin  ring 
which  gives  it  form  when  baked.  In 
this  manner  it  is  to  be  quickly  made 
into  flat  cakes  like  tea-cakes,  and 
baked  on  a tin,  the  rings  used  being 
about  an  inch  high  and  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  each  enclosing  a 
cake.  Put  them  without  delay  into  a 
quick  oven  at  the  outset,  letting  them 


Fij.  156.— Waffle  Irons. 

mongers ; most  good  ironmongers  will 
H get  them  if  ordered. 

Wedding  Cake.  — {See  Buidf. 
Cake.) 

White  Cake. — Required  : half  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  a gill  of  water, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  whites 
of  six,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  potato 
flour,  the  s.'.me  of  Vienna  flour,  and  a 
little  ground  mace  or  ginger.  Cost, 
about  lOd. 

With  care,  this  is  a very  good  cake. 
The  sugar  and  water  are  to  be  brought 

!to  the  boil,  and  simmered  a minute  or 
two,  then  poured  over  the  yolks  in  a 
bowl,  and  well  beaten ; the  yolks 
should  be  beaten  a little  first ; a 
quarter  of  an  hour  should  be  spent  in 
working  these  to  a creamy  consistence. 
Sift,  warm,  and  mix  the  flours,  and 
beat  the  whites  to  a foam ; add  these 
i by  degrees  alternately  with  a steady 
W]  hand.  The  mould  should  be  oiled  and 
■ sugared,  and  a band  of  paper  pinned 
ft  round  the  top.  (See  Savoy  Cakes.) 
e The  oven  must  be  moderate  all  through 
f ! the  baking. 

Note. — Any  flavouring  of  a concen- 
'itf  trated  kind  may  be  used,  but  lemon 
')■)  juice,  or  anything  that  would  thin  the 
1 1 mixture,  is  not  suitable,  owing  to  the 
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be  finished  thoroughly  at  a lower 
temperature.  If  made  with  yeast, 
which  is  for  general  purposes  prefer- 
able, when  either  good  German  or  the 
fresh  home  product  can  be  obtained, 
add  the  necessary  quantity  to  the 
dough,  made  as  above  directed,  with 
the  two  meals,  butter,  salt,  and  warm 
milk  and  water.  Make  the  cakes  and 
put  them  on  the  tin  with  their  rings, 
and  set  near  the  fire  to  rise,  which  they 
will  do  in  an  hour  or  a little  under. 
Then  bake  in  a medium  oven  in  the 
same  way  as  for  other  fermented 
bread.  When  yeast  is  used  and  not 
baking  powder,  a medium  coarse  oat- 
meal may  be  added  instead  of  fine 
oatmeal,  which  is  necessary  in  the 
foregoing  recipe.” 

Yeast,  Brewers’,  to  prepare 
for  use. — Should  the  yeast  be  bitter, 
pour  over  it  a good  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty -four 
hours,  when  the  yeast  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  may 
suffice,  or  it  may  require  a second 
treatment.  Yeast  may  be  kept  in  cold 
weather  for  some  days  covered  with 
cold  water.  When  it  seems  to  lack 
strength,  a teaspoonful  of  honey  or 
brown  sugar  may  be  added  to  half  a 
pint.  If  good,  half  a pint  or  less 
should  be  enough  for  a stone  of  flour, 
but  more  may  be  wanted. 

Note. — Bread  is  better  when  the 
minimum  quantity  of  yeast  sufficient 
to  raise  it  is  used. 

Yeast,  Dried,  French  or 
German.— (See  page  1002.) 

Yeast,  Home-made.-^'  1- 

— Boil  two  ounces  of  best  hops  in  two 
quarts  of  water  for  half  an  hour. 
Strain  the  liquor,  and  let  it  cool  down 
to  the  heat  of  new  milk.  Put  into  it 
a small  handful  of  salt  and  half  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar.  Beat  up  a 
pound  of  fine  flour  with  some  of^  the 
liquor,  and  mix  all  well  together.  Two 
days  afterwards,  add  three  pounds  of 
potatoes  which  have  been  boiled  and 
mashed.  Let  the  preparation  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  strain  it, 


and  bottle  for  use,  but  do  not  cork  it 
till  it  has  ceased  working.  Whilst  > 
making  it,  stir  frequently  and  keep  it 
near  the  fire.  Before  using  shake  the  ! 
bottle  well.  It  will  keep  in  a cool  1 1 
place  for  two  months.  Yeast  made  i 
from  this  recipe  is  excellent,  but  it 
must  be  prepared  with  great  care.  • 
Bread  made  from  it  needs  to  rise  J 
longer,  both  in  the  sponge  and  in  the  j 
dough,  than  when  fresh  brewers’  yeast  j 
is  used. 

iYo.  2. — Add  hot  water  to  boiled  j 
potatoes  until  the  mixture  is  as  thick 
as  common  beer  yeast.  To  each  pound  i 
of  potatoes  used,  add  two  ounces  of 
treacle,  and  when  just  reduced  to 
blood-heat  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of 
fresh  yeast  for  each  half-pound  of 
potatoes.  This  should  be  kept  warm  ' 
until  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  in 
twenty -four  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  ( 
A pound  of  potatoes  should  make  > 
nearly  a quart  of  yeast,  which  answers  - j 
the  purpose  well.  The  bread  made 
from  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  that  made  with  yeast  in  the  usual 
way,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a useful 
recipe  to  fall  back  upon  when  the 
supply  of  yeast  runs  short. 

No.  3.— Boil  half  a pound  of  flour  f 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  in  a 
gallon  of  water  for  a few  minutes,  and  - 
when  cooled  to  blood-heat,  put  with  it  j 
two  ounces  of  dried,  or  a gill  of  fresh,  j 
yeast ; leave  it  to  ferment  for  a couple 
of  days,  then  bottle  and  store  it  in  a 
cool  place.  The  next  time  any  is 
made,  add  a pint  of  this  in  place  of  the 
yeast  above  given.  In  this  way  “the 
thread,”  as  it  is  called  by  bakers,  is 
not  lost ; that  is,  anyone  starting  with 
yeast  for  the  first  brewing  may  go  on 
without  adding  yeast  so  long  as  some . j 
of  the  old  is  all  the  time,  left  to  add  to 
successive  supplies.  This  is  a hand)  1 
recipe  for  use  in  places  where  fresh - 
supplies  of  yeast  are  not  obtainable. 

Yeast  Wreatlis.  - These  are 
much  made  in  Germany.  Some  light 
yeast  dough  is  enrichod  with  a little 
butter,  sugar,  and  eggs;  an  ounce  or 
more  of  the  first-named,  and  an  egg  w 
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each  half-pound.  Fruit  is  sometimes 
added.  The  dough  is  twisted  or 
plaited  into  rings  the  size  of  a tea- 
saucer,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half 
broad,  then  brushed  with  beaten  egg 
and  dredged  with  coarse  sugar,  and, 
for  the  richest  varieties,  with  chopped 
almonds.  They  are  baked  to  a deep 
yellow,  and  want  watching,  as  they  are 
liable  to  bum.  When  flavoured  with 
vanilla  they  are  often  served  with 
coffee,  and  sometimes  called  Coffee 
Ring  Cakes. 

York  Biscuits. — These  are  very 
old-fashioned  favourites.  Required  : 
two  pounds  of  flour,  two  ounces  and 
a half  of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar,  an 
egg,  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  a pinch 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  not  more 
than  would  half  cover  a threepenny- 
piece.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  butter  is  dissolved  in  the  milk 
and  added  to  the  rest.  The  ammonia 
should  be  sifted  with  the  flour.  Roll 
out  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut 
n fingers  an  inch  wide  and  three 
ong,  or  as  liked.  They  may  be 
crushed  with  egg  or  left  plain,  and 
svant  moderate  baking. 

Yorkshire  Brown  Bread.— 

The  exact  proportions  differ,  but  a 
iommon  recipe  is  a mixture  of  three 
md  a half  pounds  of  flour,  with  a 
>ound  each  of  rye-flour  and  coarse 
>ran.  The  mode  of  baking  is  the 
ame  as  directed  in  Household  on 


Family  Bread.  Small  loaves  and  a 
moderate  oven  give  the  best  results. 
Sometimes  a mixture  of  rye-flour  and 
white  flour  of  the  best  quality,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  barley -flour  is  used 
for  bread,  which  is  very  satisfactory. 

Yorkshire  Tea-Cakes.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  and  a half  of  flour, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  water  (both  luke-warm),  two  ounces 
of  any  fat,  two  eggs,  an  ounce  of  dried 
yeast,  a teaspoonful  of  castor  sugar, 
and  a littlq  salt.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Melt  the  fat  in  the  milk  and  water, 
and  when  the  right  heat,  add  to  tho 
yeast  and  sugar  creamed  together  in  a 
basin,  then  pour  through  a strainer 
into  the  middle  of  the  flour ; beat  the 
eggs  and  add  them  and  mix  all  to  a 
dough,  form  into  cakes  the  size  of  a 
saucer,  place  on  tins  and  let  them  rise 
for  an  hour  or  so,  then  bake  for  about 
twenty  minutes. 

Another  way  is  to  let  the  dough  rise 
as  for  bread,  then  bake  the  cakes  as 
soon  as  they  are  shaped  on  the  tins. 
For  a plainer  mixture  use  one  egg 
only ; for  a better  one,  all  milk. 
Sometimes  as  much  as  a teaspoonful  of 
salt  is  added  to  the  above  flour ; others 
like  very  little  ; should  fresh  barm  bo 
used  the  sugar  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  liquid  must  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion; a dough  just  soft  enough  to 
handle  without  stickiness  is  wanted. 

Note. — The  above  may  be  baked  in 
tins  and  served  as  plain  Sally  Lunns. 
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INVALID  COOKERY. 

In  almost  every  illness  there  are  special  points  to  he  noted  with  reference 
to  the  diet,  and  it  is  very  questionable  if  any  book,  however  exhaustive, 
could  meet  the  requirements  of  every  case.  There  must  of  necessity  be  t 
much  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  nurse,  and  the  facilities  she  has  for  | 
obtaining  the  particular  article  ordered ; and  those  who  are  well  acquainted  I, 
with  the  composition  of  food  will  best  succeed,  and  will  be  more  able  to 
ring  the  changes,  where  changes  are  a desideratum.  In  the  present  work 
the  recipes  given  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their  representative 
nature ; and  the  methods  of  preparing  the  various  articles  of  diet  are  such 
as  will  ensure  good  results,  the  principles  being  sound,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  best  medical  food  specialists  of  the  present  day. 
The  sick  room  fare  of  to-day  is  vastly  different  from  that  of  even  a few 
years  ago ; and  care  has  been  taken  to  include  no  recipe  that  shall  violate  j 
right  principles. 

The  most  important  rules  to  be  observed  in  illness  generally  are 
epitomised  below.  Those  who  have  had  but  little  experience  may  refer  to 
them  with  confidence.  A mistake  that  would  be  of  little  importance  iu 
the  cuisine  of  daily  life,  may  be  attended  with  fatal  results  in  the  case  of 
acute  illness.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  after  a patient  is 
convalescent,  the  same  scrupulous  nicety  should  be  observed  in  the 
preparation  of  meals ; indeed,  this  is  sometimes  the  period  when  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  tempt  the  appetite,  and  to  prevent  errors  in  over- 
eating or  partaking  of  unsuitable  food ; this  is  very  often  a much  more 
difficult  task  than  it  appears. 

Rules  for  Invalid  Cookery. 

1.  — Serve  everything  in  small  quantities,  appetising  in  appearance,  and 
scrupulously  clean.  If  possible,  keep  special  utensils  for  sick-room 
cookery.  Fireproof  china  is  strongly  recommended. 

2. — The  food  'should  be  kept  in  a well- ventilated  place  away  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  open  drains.  Animal  food,  as  a rule,  should  be 
fresh,  particularly  for  such  dishes  as  beef  tea.  The  very  best  of  meat 
should  be  selected. 

3. — Fish  should  be  chosen  with  care ; it  must  be  fresh.  White  fish  is 
the  most  digestible;  whiting  is  first  favourite.  Shell  fish  and.  oily  fi>k 
are  generally  forbidden,  and  must  not  be  given  except  by  permission  of  the 
doctor.  Oysters  are  the  exception  to  this  rule ; they  are  very  digestible 
in  the  raw  state,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  if  cooked. 

4.  — If  vegetables  are  allowed  they  must  be  fresh,  cleaned,  and  cookei 
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thoroughly.  When  forbidden,  they  must  never  be  given,  as  much  harm 

might  result  even  from  their  employment  as  seasoning  for  a dish, 

5.  — Fruit  should  be  ripe  and  sound;  if  over-ripe  it  may  be  as  hurtful 

as  unripe.  , 

6.  — Salt,  pepper,  and  spices  of  all  sorts  must  be  used  with  extreme 
; caution.  In  some  cases  even  a pinch  of  salt  is  forbidden,  and  in  others  a 
ii  dash  of  pepper  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  troublesome  irritation  of  the 

throat  and  chest.  “Essence  of  spice”  is  sometimes  of  service  for  flavour- 
ing gruels  and  other  dishes,  by  reason  of  its  absence  from  irritating 
particles.  Store  sauces  and  the  like  are  seldom  allowed  in  the  sick  room, 
or  until  convalescence  sets  in. 

7. — Eggs  and  milk  mu6t  be  fresh.  The  latter  should  be  kept  lightly 
covered  for  fear  of  dust.  It  should  be  scalded  or  boiled,  as  the  doctor 

K may  direct,  as  soon  as  brought  in  the  house.  Where  facilities  for  getting 
> it  exist,  it  should  be  delivered  in  sealed  cans. 

8.  — Pastry,  new  bread,  and  cakes  are,  speaking  broadly,  amongst 
the  things  that  should  not  be  given.  Twice  cooked  meat  (unless  most 

, cautiously  re-heated)  comes  under  the  same  head.  So  does  cheese. 

9.  — Fried  food  is  not  good  for  the  sick  or  any  whose  digestive  powers 
j are  feeble.  Other  modes  are  preferable  to  frying,  but  if  for  a change 

a morsel  of  fried  fish  is  allowed  by  the  doctor,  freedom  from  fat  is  the 

i thing  to  aim  at.  It  should  not  be  given  without  permission. 

10.  — In  certain  diseases  any  solid  food  is  forbidden.  Violation  of 
: this  rule  may  mean  death  ; were  a volume  written  on  the  subject  no  more 

ii  could  be  said. 

11.  — Sugar  is  best  added  in  small  quantities;  it  is  easy  to  put  in  more, 
but  an  over-dose  at  first  may  render  the  dish  uneatable,  for  some  patients 

ri  have  a great  aversion  to  anything  sweet.  Saccharin  is  often  preferred. 

12.  — Always  carry  up  any  food,  whether  hot  or  cold,  covered ; this 

I may  seem  unnecessary,  but  various  reasons  might  be  given  for  the 
suggestion. 

13. — Try  to  prepare  little  surprises  of  a suitable  kind  for  the  patient, 
I who,  as  a rule,  should  not  he  consulted  with  regard  to  the  diet.  Monotony 
f must  be  guarded  against. 

14. — Concerning  drinks,  let  the  hot  ones  be  hot,  and  the  cold  ones 
cold.  Under  Ices  are  given  some  hints  useful  for  cold  drinks.  Cold 
drinks  as  well  as  hot  need  to  be  kept  covered.  Tea  should  not  stand  many 
minutes ; coffee  must  be  clear  and  pure ; cocoa  should  be  made  from  the 
nibs,  or  the  best  powder  used. 

15.— Bulk  does  not  necessarily  imply  nutriment;  and  cost  is  no 
indication  of  true  food  value. 

Note. — Whatever  the  kind  of  food  ordered,  notice  should  be  taken  of 
its  effect,  and  if  unfavourable  symptoms  present  themselves,  whether 
pain,  vomiting,  or  any  other,  the  medical  attendant  should  be  told.  It 
will  be  found  sometimes  that  a food  cooked  in  a certain  way  will  agree, 
while  in  any  other  way  it  will  not.  Trouble  should  not  be  considered  in 
making  any  necessary  experiments.  Should  a particular  amount  of  food 
be  ordered  at  certain  intervals,  say  a tablospoonful  every  hour,  and  this  be 
1 t°uud  too  much,  the  doctor  should  be  consulted  about  giving  half  the 
nn  " - ‘ -I------ 
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quantity  every  half  hour.  This  is  given  by  way  of  illustration  on’y. 
Measuring  glasses  should  be  in  every  sick  room;  table  and  other  “spoons” 
vary  too  much  in  size  to  be  of  use,  where  accuracy  is  demanded.  Medicine, 
particularly  at  meal  times,  should  be  removed  out  of  sight  of  the  patient. 


Acute  or  Serious  Illness. 

Iu  many  cases  of  this  sort,  for  some  time  all  solid  food  may  be 
forbidden,  and  the  changes  (of  a limited  kind  very  often)  are  restricted  to 
slops.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  combine  real  nutriment  with 
dainty  service,  and  to  vary  the  modes  as  far  as  practicable.  After  slops 
pure  and  simple  give  place  to  liquids  of  a slightly  thickened  kind  when 
convalescence  sets  in,  much  may  be  done  by  forethought.  Any  form  of 
meat  tea,  for  instance,  can  be  thickened  one  day  with  arrowroot,  another 
with  baked  flour,  a third  with  barley  or  lentil  flour,  or  any  of  the  patent 
foods  that  the  doctor  may  order.  Then  there  are  the  French  cereals, 
referred  to  on  page  545.  The  flours  of  the  same  grains,  too,  come  in  very 
handy ; oatmeal  is  allowable  sometimes,  and  is  very  nourishing ; and  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  when  the  patient  may  have  tired  of 
the  liquids  themselves  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  dish,  the  slightest 
change  in  flavour  imparted  by  these  various  additions  gives  zest,  and  food  | 
eaten  with  a relish  (particularly  after  any  wasting  disease)  is  more  bene- 
ficial than  that  which  is  forced  down.  All  additions  are,  of  course,  subject 
to  doctor's  orders ; but  a doctor  often  speaks  broadly.  He  may  say,  “ give  | 
any  farinaceous  food  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  exercise 
her  inventive  faculties  to  the  fullest  extent.  These  hints  may  appear 
unnecessary  ; but  we  once  knew  of  a case  where  the  doctor  ordered  “ a rice 
pudding  ” by  way  of  a change,  and  the  patient  was  served  with  one  every 
day  for  a fortnight ! 

In  regard  to  Rule  10  above,  typhoid  fever  is  a disease  in  which  the 
regulation  of  the  diet  is  of  extreme  importance,  and  where  the  giving  of 
solid  food  too  soon,  against  the  doctor’s  orders,  has  often  caused  death.  A 
single  crumb  of  bread,  or  curd  of  undigested  milk,  or  scrap  of  pudding,  or 
fruit,  may  seem  a small  thing,  but  in  this  case  has  often  caused  fatal 
perfoi'ation  of  the  softened  intestines.  Although  the  treatment  will  vary 
according  to  the  views  of  the  doctor  and  the  gravity  of  the  case,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a sacred  duty  to  carry  out  his  orders  to  the  letter. 

Pre-digested  Foods. 

In  severe  illnesses  the  patient  is  often  not  able  to  digest  food  of  any  kind 
without  some  assistance.  This  is  owing  to  lack  of  the  digestive  jjiices , 
the  gastric  or  pancreatic  juices  may  be  deficient,  and  this  is  sometimes  a 
serious  condition.  But  certain  foods  can  be  digested  outside  the  body,  and 
the  patient  may  be  tided  over  a critical  period.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  make 
milk,  beef  tea,  gruel,  &c.,  perfectly  digestible.  Any  chemist  will  supply 
the  materials,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds.  The  foods  may  be  either 
peptonised  by  the  aid  of  “peptonising  powders,”  or  pancreatised  by  the 
assistance  of  “liquor  pancreaticus.”  “Pancreatic  extract  is  ano  ler 
name  for  a similar  article  to  the  last-named. . fTlie  most  geuei  nl  y use 
medium  is  peptonising  powder;  this  is  sold  in  small  glass  tubes,  wi 
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i complete  instructions  for  uso,  so  that  the  most  inexperienced  can  prepare 
5!  the  foods.  The  doctor  will,  as  a rule,  say  whether  any  particular  kind 
' of  peptonising  agent  is  called  for.  In  the  absence  of  such  instructions,  it 
is  useful  to  know  that  the  ingredients  sold  under  the  name  of  “ pan- 
s' creaticus  ” are  the  most  powerful,  as  they  not  only  have  power  over  the 
casein  of  milk,  and  the  albumen  of  meat,  thus  taking  the  place  of  natural 
gastric  juice,  but  likewise  convert  the  starch  of  gruel,  &c.,  into  sugar,  and 
make  the  whole  available  for  nutriment ; in  other  words,  as  an  all-round 
agent  for  the  pre-digestion  of  various  articles  of  diet,  the  peptonising 

I powders  (being  substitutes  for  the  natural  juices  of  the  stomach  only)  are 
less  powerful  than  the  above-named.  At  the  same  time,  especially  for 
milk  foods,  these  powders  are  exceedingly  useful.  But  there  are  other 
uses  for  preparations  of  this  sort ; that  is,  to  take  them  in  water  after 
a meal  by  way  of  aiding  the  digestion.  The  quantity  to  take,  and  the 
time  it  should  be  taken  after  a meal,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  meal; 
directions  are  given  suited  to  various  cases.  These  instructions  must 
be  carried  out  to  the  very  letter  if  the  slightest  good  is  to  be  done.  It 
is  also  well  to  remember  that  artificial  digestion  is  only  a substitute 
for  the  real  thing.  Dr.  Bridger  says,#  “ Even  if  artificial  aids  to  digestion 
succeed  in  increasing  the  weight  of  the  individual,  they  do  not  effect 
this  by  strengthening  and  improving  the  digestive  powers,  but  by 
temporarily  suspending  them ; and  if  their  use  be  persisted  in  too  long, 
a they  may  even  lead  to  further  iucompetency.  We  must  then  regard 
our  pancreatic  and  other  preparations  as  crutches — bad  things  for  a man 
whose  locomotive  powers  are  but  slightly  impaired,  indispensable  where 
all  power  of  locomotion  is  temporarily  or  permanently  lost.” 

Liquid  Nourishment. 

The  maintenance  of  life  on  liquid  food  is  possible,  so  long  as  the 
essential  elements  are  present : that  is,  the  liquid  should  so  far  as  possible 
combine  the  necessary  ingredients  of  a perfect  food.  One  of  the  best 
articles  of  this  kind  is  milk,  where  it  can  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
patient.  When  milk  is  in  question,  the  old  idea  which  some  people  seem 
unable  to  shake  off,  that  any  liquid  is  only  a drink  or  a thirst  quencher, 
must  be  got  rid  of.  Milk  is  a liquid  food,  and  those  who  serve  it  as  an 
adjunct  to  other  foods  often  do  harm  to  the  patient,  and  would  find  a glass 
of  water  more  acceptable.  (See  Milk,  page  1063,  and  Water,  page 
1062. ) # 

Wines  and  Spirits  in  Illness. 

Any  advice  here  is  not  intended  for  those  who  are  “a  little  out  of 
sorts,  so  far  as  the  recommendation  of  the  expensive  wines,  &c.,  is 
concerned.  . Not  that  poor  or  adulterated  stuff  is  good  for  anyone ; but 
often  only  in  acute  illness  would  people  feel  justified  in  going  to  the 
expenso  of  the  best  qualities.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that  money  is  well 
spent  in  getting  the  right  thing  when  stimulants  are  ordered  by  the 
doctor,  who  will  very  often  select  a particular  brand.  When  this  is  not 
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done,  a reliable  wine  merchant  should  be  applied  to ; he  will  assist  if  the  | 
requirements  of  the  case  are  specified.  It  is  foolish  to  buy  such  articles 
haphazard  in  small  quantities  frofu  the  nearest  shop. 

Champagne. — This  is  ordered  sometimes  in  cases  of  severe  vomiting. 
The  doctor  will  then  almost  always  mention  the  brand ; if  not,  for  ordinary  [ 
use  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a broad  rule  that  a dry  wine  is  intended ; ; 
sweetened  champagne  is  often  harmful  and  generally  hateful  to  an  invalid. 
The  price  varies  according  to  the  age  and  brand.  It  often  happens  that 
one  particular  brand  is  sold  in  the  same  town  at  various  prices  by  different 
dealers.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  a costly  article,  a champagne  tap 
is  wanted ; small  quantities  of  the  wine  can  then  be  drawn  off,  and  the  j 
rest  kept  good,  or  fairly  good,  to  the  end.  When  a little  only  is  drawn  off, 
small  bottles  should  be  purchased,  though  they  are  dearer  in  proportion  than  . | 
full-sized  ones.  Do  not  put  ice  into  champagne  unless  ordered ; when  > 
wanted  very  cold,  set  the  bottle  in  ice  or  cold  water.  (See  page  960  in 
Ices.) 

Sherry. — This  should  only  be  given  when  directed  by  the  doctor.  A 
careless  choice  of  sherry  may  lead  to  much  harm ; it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  wines  to  get  pure,  even  when  its  use  is  indicated.  Madeira  is 
now  often  ordered  in  place  of  sherry. 

Port. — This  is  often  not  only  “ fortified,”  but  “ plastered,”  i.e.  treated  - 
with  plaster  of  Paris.  Good  port,  and  “ unfortified,”  specially  light  for 
invalids,  is  to  be  had  if  one  goes  to  the  right  people.  When  port  of  any  ! 
kind  does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  Burgundy  may  be  tried. 

The  various  sorts  that  are.  classed  as  light  wines  need  not  be  specially 
mentioned  here.  They  should  only  be  taken  when  prescribed. 

Brandy. — Whether  for  use  in  a critical  illness,  when  it  may  be  the  j 
means  of ' saving  a patient’s  life,  or  for  convalescence,  good,  pale,  old  i | 
brandy  is  required.  One  medical  man  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  should  1 1 
cost  at  least  6s.  to  7s.  a bottle,  and  that  it  will  be  probably  cheaper  to  pay  i 
10s.  or  more.  It  is  sometimes  freely  prescribed  in  cases  of  great  prostra-  I 
tion.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  to  bo  taken  in  the  light  of  a medicine,  and  t 

not  of  a beverage.  _ . 

The  medicinal  uses  of  wines  and  spirits  may  be  summed  up  in  a tew 
words.  Red  wines  are  generally  indicated  in  conditions  of  poorness  of  the 
blood,  and  port  is  often  ordered  after  a long  and  exhausting  illness. 
Should  Burgundy  replace  it,  a sound  wine  must  be  chosen.  When  wine 
disagrees,  as  all  sorts  do  with  some  people,  whisky  is  often  found  to 
answer ; this  or  any  other  spirit  should  also  be  carefully  selected ; some  ot 
the  stuff  sold  as  “ whisky  ” can  only  be  classed  as  poison.  Any  of  theso 
thing's  are  only  to  be  given  by  medical  advice,  but  a special  note  of 
warning  may  be  sounded  in  the  case  of  children.  However  weak  a child 
may  seem,  or  however  much  the  administration  of  a stimulant  may  appear 
to  be  desirable,  the  doctor  should  be  consulted.  This  applies  equally  to 
the  number  of  medicated  wines,  and  other  ingredients  sold  in  a mixed 
form,  and  put  before  the  public  as  good  for  all  sorts  of  ailments  borne 
may  be  useful  in  certain  cases;  but  to  take  them  indiscriminately  is  like 
going  into  a chemist’s  shop  and  choosing  “ some  drug  of  which  you  know 
little  to  put  into  a body  of  which  you  know  less. 
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Remarks  on  Bread. 

Miss  Nightingale  and  others  who  have  had  long  experience  m sick 
i nursing  say  that  many  patients,  especially  country  ones,  often  crave  for 
i home-made  bread.  Change  of  bread  is  sometimes  of  service,  and  reference 
< to  the  chapter  on  Bread  will  meet  most  requirements.  Bought  bread 
i must  be  good  and  pure,  and  never  given  new.  Bread  kept  too  long  is 
equally  bad,  and  there  must  be  no  trace  of  damp  or  mould.  In  serving 
toasted  bread,  with  beef  tea  and  the  like,  it  should  never  be  got  ready  too 
soon,  and  left  to  get  soft ; the  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture,  and  it 
should  be  served  crisp  and  warm.  Unless  ordered,  it  should  never  be 
put  in  the  liquid.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  liquids  sometimes 
disagree  by  being  too  hastily  consumed ; the  mastication  of  the  bread 
prolongs  the  time  taken  over  a meal,  and  thus  benefits  the  patient.  After 
an  illness,  a change  from  white  to  brown  bread,  which  need  not  be  coarse, 
is  often  of  benefit  in  constipation. 

Fruits. 

Many  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  given  to  the  sick ; those  of  a juicy  sort,  as 
oranges,  being  most  used  in  feverish  conditions.  Grapes  are  generally 
welcome,  but  neither  should  be  given  in  cases  where  the  swallowed  pips 
might  cause  perforation  of  the  bowels,  as,  for  instance,  during  recovery 
from  typhoid  fever ; unless  someone  will  undertake  to  free  the  fruit  from 
seeds  and  pips.  The  doctor  should  always  be  consulted  as  to  the  kind 
of  fruit  to  give.  Pineapple  is  often  forbidden,  on  account  of  the  woody 
fibre  it  contains,  as  it  is  hard  to  digest.  Bananas  are  nourishing  where 
they  agree  ; in  some  disorders  they  would  be  too  clogging : they  are  a food 
rather  than  a refresher.  Where  they  can  be  indulged  in  freely,  the  best 
way  is  to  buy  a good-sized  bunch,  not  quite  ripe,  and  suspend  it  where  it 
may  get  the  sun  or  warmth ; tho  fruit  is  then  picked  as  it  comes  to 
maturity.  For  dishes  of  cooked  fruit,  see  the  chapter  on  Fruit,  many 
of  them  being  as  suitable  for  the  sick  as  for  the  healthy. 

Jelly. 

Jelly  was  thought  much  of  in  the  days  when  bulk  and  nutriment  wcro 
supposed  to  go  hand  in  hand.  As  usually  made  there  is  but  little  true 
nourishment  in  jelly,  the  kinds  made  from  good  wine  excepted.  But  a 
jelly  often  seems  to  be  irreplaceable  by  other  forms  of  nutriment,  and  a 
patient  often  craves  for  it ; and  so  long  as  the  nurse  is  not  deceived  into 
the  belief  that  it  represents,  or  can  take  the  place  of  food  proper,  there  is 
generally  no  harm  done  by  giving  it.  But  a special  warning  should 
be  given  in  case  the  doctor  has  ordered  “ no  acids  then  naturally,  a jelly 
containing  lemon  or  orange  juice  would  not  be  suitable.  The  cooler  it  is 
served,  and  the  softer  it  is,  consistent  with  retaining  its  shape,  the  nicer. 
Should  it  be  too  soft  to  turn  out,  it  may  always  be  chopped  or  cut  in  dice 
and  served  in  a glass.  Nevor  take  up  more  than  is  likely  to  be  eaten  at 
once,  as  it  is  very  messy-looking  when  it  begins  to  melt.  A little  ice  is 
a help  in  keeping  jelly  nicely.  [See  page  960,  in  less,) 
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Re-heating  Food. 

First,  the  principles  on  which  this  should  bo  conducted.  These  are  the 
prevention  of  dryness,  loss  of  flavour,  and  indigestibility.  Foods  often 
suffer  considerably  by  re-heating,  even  when  great  care  is  exercised.  The 
temperature  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  dish,  and  the  extent  of 
the  cooking  in  the  first  instance.  The  best  ways  are,  for  animal  food  and 
liquids,  either  a double  saucepan — kept  for  the  purpose — or  a jar  set  in 
water,  as  detailed  in  various  recipes  ; or  by  putting  a basin  in  a saucepan  of 
hot  water,  so  that  the  rim  of  the  basin  rests  on  the  saucepan,  the  basin,  of 
course,  being  covered.  As  soon  as  the  food  is  of  a temperature  convenient, 
for  its  administration,  it  should  be  served,  for  nothing  is  gained  by 
prolonging  the  time.  Other  convenient  ways  are  to  set  the  dish  containing 
the  food  in  a potato  steamer;  this  is  good  for  liquid  foods.  Or  a bit  of 
fish  and  other  solids  may  be  put  between  two  plates  over  a saucepan  of  hot 
or  nearly  boiling  water.  There  is  no  difficulty ; the  only  requirement  is 
intelligence. 

Water. 

The  employment  of  occasional  drinks  of  pure  water  in  illness  is  recom- 
mended by  a number  of  writers.  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  says,  “ This  is 
much  neglected.  Patients  are  plied  with  strong  essence  of  beef,  and  milk 
with  stimulants — all  this  ad  nauseam ; but  cooling  draught  of  water  is 
withheld.  Water,  however,  is  generally  relished,  and  is  of  real  service.  , 
It  promotes  appetite  for  the  next  food,  and  cleans  the  mouth.”  The  remark  ■ ' 
quoted  refers  to  fever  cases.  There  are  others  in  which  the  hint  might 
well  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  where  sick  children  are  concerned.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  boil  and  filter  the  water,  care  must  be  taken  to  freshen 
it  by  pouring  it  from  jug  to  jug  from  a good  height.  Otherwise,  from 
its  flatness,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  relished.  The  precaution  of  covering, 
the  vessel  must  be  observed,  as  exposed  water  rapidly  becomes  tainted. 


INFANTS’  FOOD. 

The  first  thing  to  be  grasped  by  those  who  have  the  management  of 
infants,  who  may  from  any  reason  be  deprived  of  Nature’s  food,  is  that 
starch  is  foreign  to  their  requirements,  and  beyond  their  powers  of  digestion 
This  fact  is  pressed  home  with  such  persistency  that  one  would  imagine  i' 
to  be  as  familiar  as  household  words.  But  is  such  the  case  ? Let  coroners 
inquests,  and  the  many  verdicts  of  “ Died  from  improper  feeding,”  tell  tin 
story.  There  are  also  those  who  are  aware  that  a 110-starch  diet  is  preached  | 
but  who  contend  that  soaked  bread  is  the  right  food  for  babies.  It  woulc 
be  of  mournful  interest,  could  we  learn  how  many  children  have  been  killec 
by  “ sop.”  A little  knowledge  of  one  chemical  fact  should  settle  tin 
matter  for  those  who  are  williug  to  learn.  A certain  substance  known  a j 
“ ptyalin  ” is  not  secreted  in  the  mouths  of  very  young  children  in  suffit 
cient,  quantity  to  digest  starch.  Not  until  the  teeth  appear  are  thickeno( 
foods  safe,  and  even  then  discretion  is  wanted.  If  given  too  soon,  til 
result  will  be  colic,  sickness,  and  other  disorders, 
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Milk. 

Milk  and  water  should  form  the  first  food.  The  exact  proportions 
vary,  and  the  doctor  will  advise;  no  hard  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Barley 
water  is  relied  on  by  many  medical  men  in  place  of  plain  water,  not  only 
by  reason  of  the  greater  nutriment,  bnt  because  it  lias  a good  effect  on  the 
curd  of  the  milk,  which  it  renders  more  soluble.  Lime  water  has  also  its 
adherents,  and  malted  milk  is  much  in  favour.  A half  teaspoonful  or  so  of 
malt  extract  to  each  pint  of  milk  or  milk  and  water  is  considered  by  many 
authorities  to  be  better  than  sugar  as  a sweetener,  and  to  aid  in  the  diges- 
tion of  the  milk.  Some,  again,  pin  their  faith  to  “ sugar  of  milk,”  in  place 
of  cane  sugar.  In  some  cases,  after  all  else  has  tided  and  failed,  the 
addition  of  this  will  make  the  milk  quite  digestible.  Some  children  seem 
to  thrive  better  when  cream  is  added  to  the  food,  and  others  get  on  upon  a 
mixture  of  whey  and  cream ; this  is  in  those  somewhat  rare  cases  when 
the  milk  cannot  be  made  to  suit  the  child  by  any  treatment,  save  by  taking 
away  the  curd  in  this  manner.  Some  can  get  along  very  well  on  pepto- 
nised  milk,  while  now  and  then  it  is  found  that  the  peptonising  does  not 
decrease  the  trouble.  It  is,  perhaps,  after  trying  milk  in  many  ways,  that 
people  are  tempted  to  fall  back  upon  starch  by  way  of  satisfying  the 
craving  of  the  child.  But  it  is  generally  the  digestion  that  is  faulty,  and 
if  milk  is  hard  to  bear  the  addition  of  starch  will  make  it  harder.  Besides, 
a starchy  food  has  a constipating  effect,  while  it  is  of  no  use  to  make 
healthy  flesh.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a child  may  look  fat  on  such 
[j  fare,  but  may  actually  be  starving.  This  is  notably  so  when  corn-flour  or 
arrowroot  is  the  food  given. 

No  pains  should  be  spared  to  get  milk  of  guaranteed  purity.  In  some 
towns  nursery  milk  is  readily  obtained.  Many  assert  that  the  milk  of  one 
cow  is  best;  others  think  the  contrary,  giving  as  a reason  that  in  the  case 
of  the  animal  being  out  of  sorts  the  milk  will,  of  course,  suffer,  and  it  is 
better  not  to  be  dependent  on  one  cow  ; also,  that  a mixture  of  milks  is  safe, 
as,  providing  the  animals  are  healthy,  there  is  more  chance  of  uniform 

I quality  than  from  one  cow’s  milk.  Of  condensed  milk  be  it  said  that, 
when  employed,  the  brands  richest  in  cream  must  be  used  if  the  baby  is  to 
thrive.  Those  with  ten  or  more  per  cent,  must  be  selected,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty,  for  many  of  the  leading  firms  publish  an  analysis.  The 
advantages  claimed  by  some  writers  for  condensed  milk  are  its  uniform 
purity,  as  it  is  put  up  under  strict  regulations  so  far  as  cleanliness  goes, 
and  its  freedom  from  any  germs  of  disease,  such  as  are  sometimes  present 
in  fresh  milk.  But  we  share  the  opinion  that  where  a good  supply  of 
fresh  milk  can  be  got,  condensed  milk  ought  not  to  supplant  it. 

Humanised  Milk. — “ Many  of  the  large  London  dairies  prepare  artificial 
human  milk,  made  from  that  of  the  cow.  The  price  is  high,  and  for  poor 
persons  prohibitive.  We  therefore  give  Frankland’s  method,  -which  is 
l simple  and  easy.  Take  half  a pint  of  new  milk  and  let  it  stand  for  about 
i twelve  hours.  Then  skim  off  the  cream,  and  add  the  cream  to  a pint  of 
! perfectly  fresh  milk.  To  the  half  pint  of  skim  milk  add  a piece  of  rennet 
about  an  inch  square,  and  let  the  vessel  containing  it  stand  in  hot  water 
l!  till  the  milk  hag  thoroughly  curdled.  Remove  all  the  curd-  To  the 
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remaining  whey  add  a little  powdered  white  sugar,  warm  it,  and  then  pour 
lt  mto  the  pint  of  now  milk,  to  which  tho  cream  has  already  been  added 
No  dilution  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  this  milk  for  infants.”* 


Malted  Foods  for  Infants. 

These,  when  bought,  must  be  of  the  best  kinds.  Such  as  bear  the  name 
of  a good  house  (and  there  are  a number  known  to  chemists)  are  reliable  if 
the  directions  are  followed,  but  no  food  is  more  readily  spoiled  by  careless 
treatment.  When  made  at  home  by  the  aid  of  malt  flour  (see  page  553  in 
Cereals),  tho  same  principle  must  be  put  into  practice.  The  food  is  to 
be  well  cooked  before  the  malt  flour  is  added,  and  the  temperature  must 
not  again  reach  boiling  point,  though  time  should  be  given  for  the  action 
of  the  malt.  The  food  must  be  reduced  in  temperature  before  the  malt  is 
added ; some,  writers  say  cool  enough  to  sip,  or  at  any  rate,  not  much 
hotter  than  it  could  be  taken  by  tho  child.  Those  who  use  a feeding 
bottle  with  a thermometer  insido  are  on  the  safe  side  with  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  food  when  administered.  Speaking  generally,  malting 
may  be  looked  upon  as  au  aid  under  medical  advice,  to  any  ordinary 
system  of  feeding. 


Sick  Children. 

Tact,  patience,  and  common-sense,  are  all  called  for  here.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  children  who  have  been  properly  fed  in  health  are  the  most 
likely  to  recover  from  au  illness.  On  the  other  hand,  such  as  have  been 
indulged  with  all  kinds  of  messes  in  health  are  not  easily  induced  to  take 
suitable  food  in  sickness.  More,  perhaps,  than  in  adidt  feeding,  is  change 
in  the  method  of  service  important.  A tiny  pudding  “ all  to  himself  ” 
will  probably  be  taken,  when  a slice  from  a large  one  would  not.  The 
yolk  of  an  egg  spread  over  a slice  of  toast — all  the  better  if  cut  in  some 
pretty  shape — may  be  eaten,  when  a plainly  boiled  egg  would  not.  Has 
fish  become  weariness  p Try  it  in  the  form  of  a little  pudding,  turned 
out  of  a pretty  mould.  Many  a drink  has  been  coaxed  down  by  the  aid  of 
a coloured  glass.  These  are  but  trifles,  but  they  are  well  worth  bearing 
in  mind.  A particular  thing  may  be  ordered  by  the  doctor,  and  it  may  be 
highly  desirable  that  the  child  should  take  it.  When  it  palls  in  one  form 
it  Is  wise  to  try  it  in  another,  and  if  aversion  is  created,  by  the  exercise  of 
a very  little  ingenuity  the  particular  ingredient  may  be  so  disguised  that 
its  presence  is  not  suspected.  In  drinks,  take  barley  water  for  instance ; 
in  its  homely  form  it  soon  grows  tiring,  but  with  the  addition  of  a little 
fruit  syrup,  should  such  things  be  allowed,  both  taste  and  appearance  may 
be  completely  changed.  In  hosts  of  ways  this  principle  may  be 
carried  out. 


* The  above  is  taken  by  permission  from  Dr.  Briilger's  work,  “ The  Demon  of  Dys- 
pepsia.” It  will  be  noted  that  the  principle  above  detailed  consists  in  removing  a portion 
of  the  enrd  from  the  milk,  the  compound  of  fresh  and  skimmed  milk  containing  but  two-thirds 
of  the  original  amount  of  curd.  The  process  seems  more  troublesome  than  it  is  in  reality,  for 
by  arranging  the  milk  supply  in  advance  it  is  quite  easy  to  have  the  skilllllied  and  the  fresh 
ready  at  the  same  time,  and  the  after-treatment  is  easy, 
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Apple  Water.— There  are  two 
, ways  of  making  this  refreshing  drink. 
$ One  is  to  take  two  or  three  raw  apples 

Jof  a good  sharp  kind,  wipe  and  cut 
them  up  without  paring  or  slicing, 
as  they  will  yield  a better  flavour,  and 
put  them  in  a jug,  with  a couple 
of  ounces  or  more  of  white  sugar,  and 
a little  lemon  peel  or  spice  essence ; if 
the  latter,  add  it  during  the  cooling. 
Then  pour  over  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  well  with  a wooden 
spoon ; cover  the  jug,  and  strain  care- 
fully for  fear  of  pips  when  cold.  The 
other  way  is  to  use  some  baked  apples, 
and  add  them  to  the  water,  but  this 
is  a thicker  drink.  Either  can  be 
mixed  with  barley  water.  Apple 
water  and  toast  water  are  sometimes 
mixed. 

Arrowroot.—  (See  page  513  in 
Cereals  for  general  remarks.  See 
also  Index  for  dishes  from  arrowroot, 
corn-flour,  and  kindred  preparations.) 

Cup  of  Arrowroot.  — The  general 
proportions  are  about  a scant  table- 
spoonful of  arrowroot  to  half  a pint  of 
liquid,  water  or  milk,  the  latter  being 
the  more  nourishing ; but  sometimes 
when  wine  or  brandy  is  added,  water 
arrowroot  agrees  better.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  making  is  to  mix  the  raw 
arrowroot  with  a little  of  the  cold 
liquid  to  a paste,  and  to  add  the  rest 
while  boiling,  and  then  stir  and  serve. 
Sugar  is  added  to  taste.  A little 
cinnamon  is  a common  flavouring,  as 
it  is  very  useful  in  disorders  of  the 
bowels,  when  arrowroot  is  so  fre- 
quently of  service.  In  such  cases  it  is 
better  taken  tepid  than  hot.  It  is 
often  ordered  to  be  made  thicker  than 
this,  and  some  medical  men  advise  the 
addition  of  a teaspoonful  of  raw  arrow- 
root,  sprinkled  in  just  before  eating ; 
the  arrowroot  is  made  in  the  above 
way.  The  addition  of  the  raw  arrow- 
root  increases  the  astringent  action, 
and  if  properly  mixed  in  there  will  be 
no  unpleasant  roughness. 

Note. — In  ordinary  cases,  we  think 
that  a minute  or  two’s  simmering  im- 
proves the  arrowroot ; a tablespoonful 
' v.  n* 


of  arrowroot  to  a pint  of  milk  is 
thought  thick  enough  by  some. 

Egg  Arrowroot. — Make  a teacupful 
of  arrowroot  with  milk  in-  the  pro- 
portion first  given  above,  and,  when  a 
little  cool,  beat  in  the  yolk  or  the 
whole  of  an  egg ; this  may  be  given  as 
it  is,  or  may  be  set  in  a steamer, 
covered  with  paper  in  the  usual  way 
like  a pudding,  and  simmered  for  a 
few  minutes  (about  ten),  then  served, 
or  taken  when  cool.  Half  a pint 
of  milk  arrowroot,  beaten  up  with  an 
egg  or  two,  and  poured  in  a shallow 
dish,  and  baked  slowly  for  about  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  makes  a very  nice 
little  pudding.  This  is  lighter  if  the 
white  of  the  egg  be  beaten  and  added 
last  like  a souffle.  (See  page  1082  for 
Mock  Omelet.) 

Wine  Arrowroot. — Mix  the  arrow- 
root  with  wine  (or  brandy)  to  a paste, 
then  add  boiling  water,  and  serve 
without  further  boiling. 

Barley  Custard  Soup.— This 
is  very  nourishing  and  inexpensive. 
Required : a pint  of  stock  from  the 
bones  of  any  white  meat  or  poultry, 
unflavoured  and  free  from  grease,  half 
an  ounce  of  potato-flour,  the  same 
of  butter,  a tablespoonful  or  two  of 
cream,  a gill  of  milk,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  an  ounce  of  fine  barley-flour 
or  prepared  barley.  Cost,  about  4d. 

The  stock  should  be  brought  to  tho 
boil,  and  the  butter  and  flour  blended 
in  a separate  pan  and  added,  and  tho 
mixture  stirred;  the  barley  is  to  be 
mixed  with  the  milk  and  put  to  the 
rest,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  if  “ prepared  bar- 
ley,” half  an  hour  if  ordinary  barley- 
flour.  The  cream  and  yolk  of  egg  are 
to  be  beaten  up  in  the  hot  tureen,  and 
the  soup  put  to  by  degrees,  and  the 
beating  continued  for  a minute.  This 
is  improved  by  putting  over  the  fire 
and  stirring  for  a minute,  if  care  be 
taken  that  it.  does  not  boil.  Add  salt 
to  taste,  and,  if  allowed,  the  soup  may 
be  flavoured  with  a morsel  of  spice 
or  celery,  or  a little  essence  of  any 
kind. 
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Barley  Gruel.— {See  Barley  in 
Cereals.) 

Barley  Water. — The  patent  or 
prepared  barley  sold  in  packets  is  use- 
ful for  this.  It  is  made  in  a similar 
way  to  barley  gruel,  but  thinner ; 
directions  are  given  on  the  packets. 
About  a tablespoonful  to  a pint  of 
water  will  be  right  for  most  people, 
and  any  of  the  usual  flavourings  may 
be  added,  such  as  orange  or  lemon 
juice,  or  fruit  syrup. 

To  make  barley  water  from  pearl 
barley,  use  two  ounces  to  two  quarts  of 
water  with  a couple  of  ounces  of  lump 
sugar  and  flavouring  to  taste.  Un- 
flavoured  barley  water,  although  some- 
times called  for,  is  very  insipid.  Wash 
and  scald  the  barley  (seepage  543) ; then 
boil  it  very  gently  with  the  two  quarts 
of  cold  water  for  an  hour  and  a half  to 
two  hours ; longer  will  improve  it. 
The  sugar  should  be  stirred  in  at  the 
end.  If  half  a lemon  be  used,  the 
peel  may  be  boiled  with  the  barley, 
and  the  juice  stirred  in  at  the  end. 
The  juice  alone  is  often  liked  ; orange 
juice  is  equally  nice.  The  proportions 
are  to  be  regarded  as  approximate,  for 
some  like  barley  water  almost  as  thick 
as  gruel,  and  others  who  take  it  freely 
in  the  cold  state  will  like  it  very  thin. 
If  on  cooling  it  is  found  too  thick,  add 
more  water  that  has  been  boiled. 
Equal  parts  of  hot  milk  and  barley 
water,  to  which  no  acid  must  be  added, 
form  a very  nutritious  drink  in  many 
forms  of  sickness.  The  two  beverages 
mav  be  mixed  while  hot  and  taken 
cold  with  benefit  also.  Sometimes  a 
raw  egg  can  be  taken  when  beaten 
up  with  a little  of  the  mixture  better 
than  alone.  Fresh  fruit  juice  may  be 
added  in  some  cases.  ( See  also  Apple 
Water.) 

Beef  Essence.  — Required : a 
pound  of  gravy  beef,  free  from  fat  and 

t high,  pp  the  leg,  a little  salt,  and 
three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of.  wafer. 
Mince  the  meat,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  adding  the  water  a little  at 
a time ; cover,  and  let  it  soak  for  two 
to  three  hours,  add  the  salt,  and  put  all 


in  a jar  with  a lid ; close  this  tightly, 
and  set  in  a gentle  oven  for  three 
hours;  or  put  the  jar  in  a saucepan, 
with  hot  water  half  way  round  it,  and 
let  the  water  simmer  only,  for  about 
three  to  four  hours.  The  second  mode 
produces  a liquid  rather  less  rich  in 
flavour.  Strain  through  a coarse 
strainer,  pressing  the  meat  well,  and 
keeping  nothing  back  but  the  bits  of 
meat.  There  may  not  be  much  more 
than  a gill.  From  a teaspoonful  to 
a tablespoonful  may  be  given  at  a 
time.  This  is  of  use  whenever  con- 
centrated nourishment  is  wanted.  It 
should  be  made  in  small  quantities, 
being  very  apt  to  go  bad  in  hot  weather, 
and  must  be  examined  before  it  is 
given  to  the  patient.  Keep  in  a cold 
place.  Good  fresh  beef  skirt,  or  beef  I 
steak,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
way,  or  a mixture  of  either  with  gravy 
beef.  The  very  freshest  meat  must  be 
chosen,  that  the  gravy  may  be  all 
drawn  out. 

Beef  Jelly.  — This  can  be  made 
plain  or  savoury ; if  the  latter,  make 
such  additions  as  are  given  in  the 
recipe  for  Beef  Tea,  Savoury  (page 
1069).  Allow  a pint  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  meat.  The  shin  of  the  meat  : 
is  to  be  chosen,  not  the  thick  part  ! 
of  the  leg.  This  should  be  cut  up 
small,  and  allowed  to  soak  in  the  water 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  the  cooking 
begins  ; for  although  heat  is  necessary 
to  extract  gelatine,  the  soaking  aids 
the  cooking  process  indirectly.  A 
little  lemon  peel  or  juice  is  often  added 
to  this.  Tie  the  jar  down  with 
bladder  or  thick  paper,  or  use  a flour 
and  water  paste;  the  flavour  should 
be  preserved  as  much  as  possible ; 
cook  in  a moderate  oven  for  about  four 
to  five  hours.  The  liquor  may  be 
strained  off  into  small  cups  for  use. 
Only  in  very  cold  weather  should 
much  be  made  at  a time.  In  cases  where 
the  meat  is  not  sufficiently  gelatinous 
to  cause  setting,  a little  gelatine  may 
be  added.  It  may  be  taken  warm 
or  cold.  The  meat  will  yield  further 
nutriment  if  put  in  the  stock  pot. 
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Note. — For  stronger  jelly,  use  less 
water. 

Beef  Juice.— The  best  way  of 
preparing  this  is  in  a jar  tied  over 
with  bladder.  The  meat  should  he 
minced  or  scraped,  and  a little  salt 
added  unless  forbidden.  It  is  then 
set  in  a water  hath  of  cold  water, 
brought  to  the  boil  as  slowly  as 
possible,  and  the  water  kept  boiling 
gently  round  it  for  five  hours.  The 
extract  thus  obtained  may  be  given 
cold  or  iced,  or  heated  up  to  about 
ninety  degrees  according  to  the  case. 
The  primest  and  freshest  meat  should 
be  ehosen. 

Beef  Tea,  General  Hints.— 

The  first  thing  is  the  quality  of  the 
meat.  It  should  be  juicy  and  freshly 
killed,  and  used  fresh ; meat  that  has 
been  hanging  and  lost  its  juices  by 
evaporation  is  not  suitable.  For  this 
reason  frozen  meat  is  useless.  When 
from  the  leg  it  should  be  cut  high  up  ; 
other  parts  may  be  used,  such  as  “ leg 
of  mutton  ” piece,  or  steak,  and  a little 
of  the  skirt  may  often  he  added  for  the 
sake  of  its  flavour.  The  slightest 
particle  of  tainted  meat  may  work 
great  harm  to  the  patient,  and  in  hot 
weather  the  tea  should  be  made  in 
very  small  quantities.  The  meat 
should  he  freed  from  skin  and  fat,  and 
the  finer  it  is  divided  the  better ; the 
thing  is  to  draw  the  goodness  out,  and 
large  lumps  of  meat  yield  far  less 
moisture  than  if  cut  small ; therefore  a 
little  extra  trouble  is  well  bestowed. 
It  is  often  an  advantage  to  pound  the 
meat.  It  should  not  be  chopped  on  a 
hoard,  or  a good  proportion  of  the 
gravy  is  absorbed ; a plate  or  marble 
slab  is  best  for  the  cutting.  It  should  be 
put  at  once  into  the  water,  and  when 
all  is  in  covered  if  to  he  left  to  stand. 

Another  way  to  prepare  the  meat  is 
to  take  shoes  and  lay  them  flat,  and 
then  scrape  with  the  point  of  a knife  so 
that  only  the  skin  is  left.  When  the 
tea  is  required  to  he  gelatinous,  follow 
the  rule  given  for  Beef  Tea  (Sik 
Henry  Thompson’s)  p.  1068.  Otherwise 
gelatinous  meat  is  not  to  be  got  for  it ; 


it  is  a common  error  that  beef  tea 
should  be  a firm  jelly  when  cold ; nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  gravy  only  is 
wanted.  These  hints  are  equally 
applicable  to  mutton.  The  flavour  of 
beef  tea  can  be  varied  in  many  ways, 
as  shown  in  our  recipes,  and  in  hosts 
of  others  by  a little  ingenuity.  Beef 
tea  is  much  less  relied  on  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  than  it  was  formerly, 
but  opinions  vary  greatly  as  to  its 
merits,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  when  it  is  made,  it  should  be  so 
prepared  as  to  obtain  all  possible 
nutriment,  for  when  carelessly  made 
much  is  left  behind.  In  straining, 
a fine  strainer  or  muslin  should  not  be 
used,  or  much  will  be  left  that  should 
be  given.  When  left  to  get  cold,  the 
fat  (if  any)  is  easily  taken  off,  first 
with  a spoon,  and  then  by  passing  a 
piece  of  paper  over  the  surface.  In 
serious  illness,  salt  is  generally  the 
only  condiment,  and  not  always  that. 
(See  Rules  for  Invalid  Cookery, 
p.  1056.) 

Beef  Tea,  Good,  Ordinary. 

— Required : a pound  of  beef,  a pint  of 
water,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

( See  General  Hints  above.)  Re- 
move fat  and  skin,  and  cut  the  meat 
up,  the  finer  the  better.  Add  the  salt 
and  water,  and  put  all  in  a jar ; cover, 
and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour,  or  a little 
longer  if  convenient.  Then  tie  the 
jar  down  with  a piece  of  paper,  and 
put  a saucer  or  plate  over ; set  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  cold  water,  from  half  to 
three-parts  of  the  way  up  the  jar,  put 
the  lid  on,  and  place  it  over  a very 
gentle  heat,  that  the  water  may  come 
to  the  boil  slowly.  After  this,  it 
should  simmer  for  two  hours.  The 
tea  can  then  be  strained  off  for  use 
through  a coarse  sieve  or  a strainer. 
If  a fine  one  were  used,  a good  deal  of 
the  nourishment  would  he  left  behind, 
whereas  every  particle  should  go 
through  except  the  hard  dried-up  meat 
itself.  If  it  can  be  left  until  cold,  any 
specks  of  fat  can  be  removed,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
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bo  careful  in  the  first  instance.  An- 
other way  is  to  prepare  the  meat,  &c., 
as  above,  and  sot  the  jar  in  a gentle 
oven  for  two  to  three  hours.  The  tea 
thus  made  has  a richer  flavour,  but  is 
not  always  acceptable.  ( See  Beef 

Tea,  Savoury.  ) 

Beef  Tea  (Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son’s). — Chop  fine  or  mince  with 
a machine  a pound  and  a half  of  gravy 
beef,  from  which  the  fat  has  been 
removed.  Place  it  in  an  earthen  jar 
with  a lid,  add  a pint  of  cold  water, 
and  let  it  remain  for  an  hour,  oc- 
casionally stirring  and  pressing  the 
meat  firmly  with  an  iron  spoon.  Then 
place  the  jar,  with  the  lid  on,  in  a 
saucepan  large  enough  to  cover  it, 
with  water  sufficient  to  reach  nearly 
to  the  lid,  but  not  near  enough,  when 
gently  boiling,  to  rise  above  it  and 
enter  the  jar.  The  water  is  to  be 
kept  at  about  boiling  point,  or  just 
.under,  at  the  corner  of  the  stove  for 
three  hours,  adding  a little  water 
occasionally  to  replace  that  which 
evaporates.  When  the  time  has  expired 
the  jar  may  be  removed,  the  beef  tea 
drained  from  the  meat,  which  is  then 
to  be  pressed  as  closely  as  possible 
through  a coarse  straining  cloth,  so 
•as  to  extract  all  the  liquid.  After 
■standing  a short  time  the  beef  tea  will 
become  clear,  much  light  brown,  flaky 
mattor  falling  to  the  bottom.  By 
no  means  remove  this,  as  it  is  nutri- 
tious material,  unless  any  special 
orders  have  been  given  to  the  con- 
trary. When  cold,  the  fluid  will  be 
slightly  gelatinous,  varying  somewhat 
'as  the  meat  used  may  vary  in  the 
amount  of  skin,  tendon,  or  other 
fibrous  tissue  contained-  therein. 

If,  however,  shin  of  beef,  which,  of 
course)  includes  bone,  is  used  as  well 
as  gravy  beef,  say  a pound  of  each, 
udd  the  meat  detached  from  the  bone 
■to  the  pound  of  gravy  beef,  and  treat 
them  together  as  already  described ; 
but  utilise  the  bone,  by  breaking  it 
with  a chopper  or  hammer,  after  which 
,the  pieces  are  to  be  placed  in  a sauce- 
pan apart,  with  a pint  of  cold  water 


for  an  hour.  _ This  mode  might  often 
be  followed  with  benefit  when  dealing 
with  other  sorts  of  meat,  as  well  as 
poultry,  &c.  &e.  Then  the  whole  is  to 
be  slowly  brought  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  to  be  maintained  at  the  same  until 
the  liquor  is  reduced  to  the  third  of  the 
pint,  which  is  to  be  strained  off  and 
mixed  with  the  beef  tea  already  made ; 
a firm  jelly  will  result  when  cold.  A 
strong  solution  of  gelatine  has  thus  been 
added  to  the  meat  extractives  and 
albumen  obtained  by  the  first  process, 
materially  improving  the  value  of  the 
compound.  When  cold,  remove  the 
small  quantity  of  fat  which  is  always 
to  be  found  on  the  surface,  and  heat 
what  is  required  as  wanted.  If  to 
be  served  as  soon  as  made,  without 
cooling,  remove  as  much  fat  as  possible 
with  a teaspoon,  and  the  small  re- 
mainder by  means  of  white  blotting 
paper. 

Beef  Tea,  Raw.  — The  meat 
shoidd  be  laid  on  a clean  slab  or  plate, 
and  scraped  very  finely  with  a knife. 
Fat  and  skin  are  not  to  be  used,  and 
the  finer  it  is  scraped  the  better. 
Put  it  at  once  in  a glass  or  jar  (not 
metal  of  any  sort),  and  add  cold  water. 
Sometimes  its  own  weight  is  ordered, 
or  in  cases  of  weakness  half  its  weight. 
Then  cover,  and  let  it  stand  about  half 
an  horn-,  unless  a longer  time  has  been 
named  by  the  doctor.  There  are 
various  reasons  for  departure  from  any 
fixed  rule  here.  A short  time  for 
standing  is  best  in  some  eases  ; it  just 
depends  upon  the  advisability,  or 
otherwise,  of  drawing  out  certain 
substances  from  the  meat ; and  it 
should  be  taken  that  if  the  doctor 
names  a particular  time  for  the  pro- 
cess he  has  reason  for  so  doing.  In 
straining,  press  the  meat  well  to  get 
the  juice  out.  Or  place  it  in  a piece 
of  muslin,  and  wring  it  well  in  con- 
trary directions.  Children  sometimes 
take  this  better  with  a little  sugar 
than  salt.  The  appearance  is  improved 
by  serving  it  in  a red  glass ; in  a white 
one  it  is  not  appetising.  This  is  some- 
times given  warm,  in  which  case  » 
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must  be  most  carefully  heated,  never 
boiled.  In  other  cases  it  may  be 
given  cold  or  iced,  being  less  a food 
than  a medicine  very  often. 

Beef  Tea,  Savoury.— For  a 

pound  of  meat  and  a pint  of  water 
allow  half  a dozen  peppercorns,  a 
small  onion  or  a shalot,  a couple  of 
cloves,  a morsel  of  toasted  bread,  and, 
if  the  case  allows,  a sprig  of  any  herb. 
The  whole  should  be  cooked  as  usual, 
and  the  bread  passed  through  a 
strainer.  The. tea  may  be  left  thin 
if  preferred.  This  is  only  suitable  in 
convalescence. 

Beef  Tea  with  Tapioca. — 

Required : half  a pint  of  beef  tea,  and 
other  materials  as  below.  Cost,  varies 
with  the  strength. 

Take  the  beef  tea  made  by  any 
approved  recipe,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  bring 
it  nearly  to  the  boil.  Have  ready  in  a 
separate  saucepan  half  a pint  of  white 
stock  from  meat  or  poultry,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  French 
tapioca  that  have  been  cooked  together 
for  twenty  minutes,  the  tapioca  to 
be  sprinkled  in  a little  at  a time ; then 
mix  the  two  preparations,  and  season 
to  taste,  and  serve.  This  is  soothing 
in  irritable  conditions  of  the  throat 
and  chest,  and  a pleasant  change  from 
ordinary  beef  tea,  but  the  mode  must 
be  followed  exactly,  unless  water  be 
preferred  to  stock  for  cooking  the 
tapioca,  in  which  case  the  beef  tea 
should  be  a little  stronger  than  usual. 
On  no  account  must  the  grain  be 
cooked  in  the  beef  tea,  or  the  latter 
would  be  spoilt. 

Note.  ■ — This  principle  may  be 
adopted  in  the  cooking  of  sago,  &c., 
or  various  kinds  of  flour  may  be  boiled 
with  the  stock  and  added  to  the  tea. 
Stock  from  veal  bones  answers  for 
cooking  the  tapioca. 

Boiled  Flour.  — This  is  used  for 
infants’  food,  also  for  thickening  milk 
and  other  foods,  as  beef  tea,  &c.,  for 
invalids.  It  is  very  nourishing  and 
digestible.  Tie  a pound  of  flour  in 


a cloth  tightly,  and  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water,  and  keep  it 
boiling  for  four  hours.  Then  leave  it 
until  cold  after  taking  it  from  the 
water,  and  remove  the  outer  moist 
part  of  the  ball  of  flour,  and  grate  the 
rest ; put  it  in  a bottle  for  use.  There 
is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tho  time 
required  for  the  boiling  ; some  authori- 
ties give  two  hours  only,  and  others 
six  or  more ; as  detailed  above,  we 
have  found  it  very  satisfactory,  though 
longer  boiling  could  not  hurt  it. 
Being  so  thoroughly  cooked,  this  re- 
quires but  a few  minutes’  boiling  with 
milk,  &c.,  for  invalids.  When  for 
beef  tea  it  is  better  to  boil  it  with 
a small  amount  of  water,  and  add  the 
beef  tea  to  it  by  degrees.  Or  a little  of 
the  tea  may  be  used  for  the  boiling ; 
do  not  bring  the  whole  to  a high 
temperature. 

For  infants,  the  thickness  of  the 
food  is  determined  by  the  age  of  the 
child;  the  flour  is  to  be  mixed  with 
a little  of  the  milk,  or  milk  and  water, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  rest  added, 
and  the  whole  boiled.  Another  way 
is  to  mix  the  flour  with  cold  liquid, 
and  add  the  rest  boiling,  and  then 
return  to  the  fire  to  boil  up.  Biscuit 
powder  has  similar  uses  (see  page  1012). 

Note. — White  flour  is  often  used, 
but  decorticated,  finely-ground  whole 
meal  is  excellent  thus  prepared.  Pre- 
pared barley  is  sometimes  added  in 
small  proportions  with  considerable 
advantage. 

Bread  and  Milk.  — There  are 
three  ways  of  making  this.  The  first 
is  by  means  of  crumbled  bread ; the 
second  with  bread  in  dice ; and  the 
third  by  putting  thinly-sliced  bread 
in  the  milk.  The  first  is  recommended 
by  some  where  mastication  is  difficult ; 
the  bread  should  soak  for  a time  in 
the  hot  milk,  and  then  be  brought 
to  the  boil  again,  something  on  the 
principle  of  bread  sauce ; the  thickness 
is  a matter  of  taste.  Some  sick 
people  will  relish  this  as  a change 
from  gruel.  Bread  in  dice  should  also 
soak  for  a time  in  the  milk,  which 
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is  first  to  be  brought  to  the  boil  and 
poured  over,  and  then  covered  with 
a plate.  If  set  on  the  hob  it  will  keep 
hot  enough,  and  may  be  served  with- 
out further  treatment,  but  many  ad- 
vise that  it  be  left  to  get  cool,  and 
be  finished  off  as  above.  The  only 
objection  is  the  time  taken.  Sliced 
bread  may  be  treated  in  either  of 
the  above  ways.  Without  wishing  in 
any  degree  to  disparage  this  dish,  we 
may  say  that  where  growing  children 
are  concerned,  many  medical  men  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  make 
a rule  of  giving  the  hot  milk  to  drink 
and  the  bread  separately  to  eat,  the 
mastication  ,being  good  for  the  teeth 
and  the  digestive  organs.  Where 
there  is  tenderness  of  the  gums,  or 
before  the  teeth  are  all  cut,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  against  bread  and 
milk  in  health  ; while  in  sickness  it  is 
often  very  useful.  Brown  bread  is  often 
liked  better  than  white,  and  salt  pre- 
ferred to  sugar.  If  plenty  of  time  be 
allowed  for  soaking,  this  is  a good  way 
to  use  up  crusts  if  broken  small.  They 
may  be  put  in  a little  cold  milk  an  hour 
beforehand,  or  all  night  in  cold 
weather. 

Broth. — This  is  best  described  as 
a weak  form  of  meat  tea.  The  liquid 
is  made  more  nourishing  and  sub- 
stantial often  by  the  addition  of 
cereals  of  some  kind.  A mixture  of 
broth  and  milk  frequently  suits  well, 
and  affords  change.  Isinglass  is  use- 
ful, as  it  gives  a little  body.  If 
stale  or  dirty  meat  be  used,  there  is 
much  skimming  to  be  done  to  make 
any  broth  look  appetising.  The  best 
known  is  perhaps  mutton  broth.  In 
cases  where  cream  agrees,  and  milk 
does  not,  a little  cream,  say,  a table- 
spoonful to  the  half  pint,  is  added 
to  broth  by  way  of  variety,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  nourish- 
ment. ( See  Index  for  recipes.) 

Brown  Soup.  — Make  a thin 
stock  by  adding  a teaspoonful  of 
extract  of  meat  to  a pint  of  water, 
or,  if  preferred,  use  a pint  of  weak  beef 
tea  (home-made)  for  the  foundation. 


Then  add  a couple  of  table-spoonfuls 
of  minced  vegetables,  one  kind  or 
mixed  as  allowed ; these  should  be 
separately  cooked  in  a little  stock 
or  water ; a slight  thickening  may 
be  given  by  the  aid  of  brown  flour, 
or  of  roux  if  the  patient  can  take  it ; if 
wine  be  allowed,  a teaspoonful  or  more 
of  good  Madeira  may  be  put  in.  This 
furnishes  a change  from  the  ordinary 
“ slop  diet  ” so  soon  as  vegetables  are 
allowed.  When  game  is  ordered,  a 
weak  game  stock  may  replace  the  one 
given  ( see  Stocks).  A little  vermicelli 
or  macaroni  may  be  used  as  thickening. 
It  is  sometimes  better  to  make  a 
puree  than  to  add  vegetables  in  pieces. 
[See  Vekmicelli  in  Cereals.) 

Butter,  — When  this  ingredient 
has  been  forbidden,  it  must  be  excluded 
from  soups,  puddings,  &c.  &c. 

Calf’s  Feet  Jelly  .—The  average 
proportions  are  a set  of  four  feet  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  but  the  size  of  the  feet 
and  the  weather  should  be  taken  into 
accoimt,  and  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  add  a little  gelatine;  the  stock 
should  be  tested  in  a saucer  ( see  page 
938  in  Jellies).  If  the  feet  are  small, 
a pint  or  so  less  water  must  be  used. 
Supposing  them  to  be  prepared  by  the 
butcher,  wash  them  in  hot  and  then  in 
cold  water,  and  divide  them,  remove 
all  traces  of  hair  and  fat,  and  put 
them  on  with  the  water;  boil  and 
skim,  and  when  the  flesh  has  dropped 
from  the  bones  and  the  liquor  reduced 
to  half  or  rather  less,  strain  into  a 
clean  basin.  This  may  take  from  six 
to  seven  hours ; rapid  boiling  is  of 
no  use— the  thing  is  to  draw  out  the 
gelatine  by  long  cooking.  Set  in  a 
cold  place  until  firm,  and  then  remove 
the  fat  from  the  top,  and  take  up 
the  solid  stock  quite  free  from  the 
sediment  which  is  always  found  at  the 
bottom.  The  final  treatment  consists 
in  clarifying  and  making  such  addi- 
tions as  the  condition  of  the  patient 
allows.  We  are  considering  this  solely 
in  the  light  of  an  invalid  dish,  and 
may  here  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten'  jelly  made  from  isinglass  or  the 
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best  gelatine  will  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well.  We  give  two  recipes 
which  will  serve  as  guides  to  others. 

No.  1. — This  is  to  meet  cases  where 
little  sugar  is  liked,  and  acids  are 
allowed  in  moderation,  and  wine  or 
spirit  forbidden.  Take  a quart  of  the 
stock  made  as  above,  and  put  it  in 
a clean  pan,  with  the  whites  of  five 
large  or  six  small  eggs,  the  strained 
juice  and  thinly  pared  rind  of  a small 
lemon  or  an  orange,  two  to  three 
ounces  of  lump  sugar,  and,  if  liked, 
a few  drops  of  colouring.  Finish  off 
as  directed  on  page  939  in  Jellies.  If 
not  clear,  pass  again  through  the  bag. 
It  is  always  more  difficult  to  clarify 
a jelly  of  this  sort  than  when  a larger 
proportion  of  acid  is  used,  as  the  acid 
assists  the  process. 

No.  2. — Required  : two  and  a half 
pints  of  stock  as  above,  a pint  of 
sherry  or  other  wine,  the  juice  of  two 
good  lemons,  the  rind  of  one,  half  a 
poimd  of  sugar,  the  whites  and  shells 
of  four  or  five  eggs,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass.  The  isinglass  may  be 
omitted,  but  it  facilitates  the  clearing ; 
if  not  used,  the  wine  must  be  reduced 
or  more  stock  used  in  proportion.  The 
stock  should  be  melted  and  left  to  get 
cold,  then  be  put  on  with  the  rest; 
after  standing  for  a few  minutes  off 
the  fire,  bring  gently  to  the  boil.  The 
directions  given  for  ordinary  jellies 
(page  939)  should  be  referred  to.  Some 
authorities  recommend  that  the  isin- 
glass be  thrown  in  just  as  the  jelly 
is  at  boiling  point.  If  not  required 
moulded  and  turned  out,  but  only  to 
set,  and  be  cut  up  or  chopped  for 
serving,  this  may  be  made  thinner ; 
and  if  much  more  sugar  is  wanted, 
more  stiffening  must  be  allowed. 

Jelly  made  in  either  of  these  ways 
may  often  be  given  warm,  being  made 
sweet  or  savoury  as  required.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  clarify  it  if 
strained  and  skimmed  well  first.  In 
hosts  of  cases  it  is  very  soothing  to 
throat  and  stomach.  For  the  sake  of 
economy,  gelatinous  meat  of  other  sorts 
may  be  added. 

Note.— If  first-class  wine  be  used, 


such  as  Madeira,  or  if  brandy  replace  a 
portion  of  wine,  it  may  be  added  after 
straining,  but  it  is  always  safer  to 
strain  sherry  of  medium  quality. 
When  fine  qualities  of  brandy  are 
employed  a smaller  quantity  answers  ; 
then,  should  the  jelly  appear  too  stiff, 
it  may  be  diluted  with  a little  water. 
Oranges  can  replace  lemons  if  pre- 
ferred. Cost,  varies  with  the  wine 
used ; the  average  is  about  Is.  per 
pint,  including  wine  and  spirit. 

Calf's  Foot  in  Milk.— This  is 
a cheap  and  good  dish.  Required  : a 
calf’s  foot,  a quart  of  milk,  and  season- 
ing, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  lOd. 
to  Is. 

Take  a foot  that  has  been  parboiled ; 
cut  it  up,  and  put  in  a jar  in  the  oven 
with  the  milk,  and  stew  it  until  it  falls 
literally  to  pieces.  A bay  leaf,  or  a 
strip  of  lemon,  or  a little  spice  may  be 
used,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Strain  while 
hot,  and  give  as  it  is  if  liked,  or  it  can 
be  served  cold,  and  is  enriched  by 
beating  up  an  egg  or  two  to  the  warm 
stock.  By  omitting  sugar,  and  adding 
savoury  seasonings,  it  takes  the  place 
of  soup  or  beef  tea. 

Note. — A similar  dish  is  made  by 
taking  some  stock  from  calf’s  feet 
(see  Jelly  above),  and  adding  an  equal 
measure  of  boiling  milk.  Serve  hot  or 
cold. 

Carrot  and  Bread  Soup. — 

Required : a pint  of  young  carrots, 
half  a pint  of  bread-crumbs  (half  brown 
and  half  white),  a pint  of  new  milk, 
a quart  of  white  stock,  thickening,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  9d.  or  lOd. 

Put  the  carrots  in  boiling  water  to 
cover,  and  simmer  for  a few  minutes, 
then  rub  the  skins  off ; add  the  hot 
stock  from  white  meat  or  poultry,  and 
boil  for  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Add  the  bread,  and  boil  a little 
longer,  then  pass  through  a sieve,  and 
return  to  the  pan  with  the  boiling 
milk.  An  egg,  if  allowed,  will  enrich 
the  soup  ; it  should  be  beaten  in,  and 
the  soup  kept  for  a minute  or  two 
below  boiling  point.  A pat  of  butter 
is  a further  improvement.  For  a 
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plainer  thickening-  use  a tablespoon- 
ful of  rice  or  corn-flour  mixed  with 
cold  milk,  and  give  ten  minutes’  more 
boiling. 

Note. — This  soup  is  recommended 
to  those  who  prefer  a mild  flavour  of 
carrots,  as  the  bread  modifies  it.  The 
seasoning  must  be  left  to  taste ; a dash 
of  sugar,  in  addition  to  salt  and  pepper, 
is  recommended,  and  parsley  is  optional. 
This  is  very  wholesome,  and  should  be 
regarded  as  a type  of  soup  that  may  be 
made  with  various  sorts  of  vegetables. 

Cereal  Pudding-  with  Eggs. 

— Required : two  ounces  of  rice  or 
other  grain,  a pint  of  milk,  sugar  and 
flavouring  to  taste,  and  one  or  two  eggs. 
Cost,  about  fid.  or  6d. 

The.  grain  and  milk  are  to  be  cooked 
together  until  done,  the  sugar  and 
flavouring  being  added  towards  the 
end.  When  the  mixture  has  cooled  a 
little,  the  eggs  are  to  be  added,  and 
the  pudding  baked  for  about  twenty 
minutes  in  a gentle  oven  to  a pale 
brown  only. 

Note. — The  yolks  alone  are  often 
ordered  in  puddings  of  this  class  for 
the  sick,  and  cream  is  frequently  con- 
sidered a good  addition;  it  should  be 
put  in  with  the  eggs.  Or  where  fatty 
foods  are  required,  and  cream  is  not 
handy,  a little  chopped  suet  can  be 
used.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
grain  be  well  cooked ; some  will  like  a 
thinner  pudding,  then  an  ounce  and 
a half  to  the  pint  will  be  enough.  ( See 
the  chapter  on  Cereals  for  the  pre- 
liminary preparation  of  the  different 
sorts  of  grain.)  Excellent  puddings 
are  to  be  had  from  any  of  the  French 
cereals,  and  take  a shorter  time  to 
prepare. 

Another  way.  — After  baking  the 
pudding,  one  in  which  the  yolks  of 
eggs  only  have  been  used,  pile  the 
stiffly-beaten  whites  on  the  top,  after 
flavouring  and  sweetening  a little, 
then  put  in  the  oven  to  set.  If  jam 
or  stewed  fruit  be  allowed,  a thin  layer 
may  be  put  between  the  top  of  the 
pudding  and  the  beaten  whites.  This 
will  often  be  relished  when  a plain 


pudding  would  not.  Another  way  is 
to  omit  the  jam,  and  send  a little  fruit 
syrup  or  sweet  sauce  to  table. 

Chicken  Dishes.— The  amount 
of  space  devoted  here  and  in  a previous 
chapter  to  dishes  of  chicken  may  appear 
disproportionate.  They  are  given  with 
an  object.  Frequently  the  first  solid 
nutriment  allowed  to  a patient  is  in 
the_  form  of  white  fish  or  chicken; 
besides,  these  dishes  should  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  hosts  of  others,  for  the 
same  treatment  could  be  carried  out  in 
respect  of  rabbit  or  veal,  or  whenever 
a mixture  of  white  meats  is  advised,  j 
Again,  in  preparing  a chicken  for  the 
sick,  some  people  never  seem  to  rise 
above  the  ordinary  roast  and  boiled,  ] 
both  good  in  their  way,  but  not  . 
always  suitable,  and,  when  they  are, 
they  are  apt  to  pall  when  frequently 
administered.  Therefore,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  other  modes  given  herein  may 
supply  a want.  A very  perfectly 
cleansed,  and — when  the  flesh  is  to  be 
taken— a very  tender,  bird  is  required. 

Chicken,  Economical  and 
Nourishing. — When  it  is  a matter 
of  importance  to  serve  all  the  meals 
hot,  and  where  re-heated  food  would 
not  be  suitable,  the  following  will  be 
found  a good  way  of  cooking  a 
chicken.  A jar  or  double  saucepan 
should  be  used.  Cut  a wing  or  leg 
off,  and  put  in  the  vessel  with  a little 
stock  made  from  the  trimmings,  or 
water,  or  milk,  or  half  of  each,  just 
to  cover,  and  cook  it  “jugged  hare 
fashion  ” if  a jar  be  used.  The  water 
round  the  jar  should  be  warni  to  com- 
mence with,  and  boil  softly  all  through. 
The  time  taken  depends  upon  the  age 
of  the  bird  ; it  may  be  ready  in  little 
over  thirty  minutes  if  very  young, 
or  may  take  an  hour.  The  breast  and 
wings  only  may  be  reserved  for  this 
mode  of  treatment,  and  the  inferior 
parts  boiled  down  for  stock  for  the 
cooking  of  them.  The  legs  might  be 
converted  into  chicken  tea ; they  are 
handy,  too,  where  a “mixed  meats 
tea  ” is  ordered  ; beef  and  chicken  can 
be  used  together,  and  a very  nice  tea  is 
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i the  result.  When  the  hones  of  a 
chickea  are  not  used  in  invalid  cookery 
— and  there  are  cases  when  the  meat 
only  is  ordered — they  will  come  in 
')  for  family  dishes.  In  serving  the 
joint,  add  a little  thickening 
to  the  liquor  and  hoil  it  up,  or 
serve  it  plain  if  liked.  The  seasoning 
is  according  to  circumstances ; a 
morsel  of  lemon,  or  a sprig  of  parsley, 
or  dash  of  nutmeg  is  suitable,  and 
sometimes  a morsel  of  vegetable.  For 
acute  illness,  we  advise  milk  for  the 
cooking,  and  this  may  be  enriched  by 
cream  or  egg.  (See  pp.  1073  and  1074). 

Chicken  Puree.  — Required : a 
chicken,  and  other  ingredients  as 
below.  After  cleansing  and  drying 
the  chicken,  the  flesh  should  be  re- 
moved, and  cut  in  slices,  and  then 
in  strips,  and  again  to  form  very  small 
dice;  the  mode  of  cutting  makes  a 
good  deal  of  difference  to  the  dish. 
This  is  to  be  put  in  a vessel  with  cold 
water  to  cover,  and  such  additions 
in  the  way  of  seasoning  as  may  be 
allowed ; in  many  cases  nothing  more 
than  salt  is  permissible.  If  acids 
agree,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice 
gives  savour  and  whiteness.  This  is 
to  be  cooked  gently  for  an  hour  and 
a half,  and  then  rubbed  through  a 
sieve.  The  bones  must  be  put  on 
separately,  with  water,  and  cooked  for 
an  horn’  longer  than  the  bird,  or, 
better  still,  give  them  four  to  five 
hours.  The  liquor  from  the  bones  is 
to  be  strained  and  added  to  the  puree, 
and,  if  liked  in  the  form  of  a soup,  it 
may  be  made  thin ; or  for  a puree 
proper,  less  of  the  bone  liquor  can 
be  used,  or  such  additions  in  the  way 
of  roux  or  any  cereal,  or  any  of  the 
other  usual  thickenings  made  be  made, 
as  will  bring  the  whole  to  the  desired 
consistence.  In  skilful  hands,  many 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  manner 
of  serving  this.  It  is  well  to  use  no 
vegetable  in  the  preparation  at  first, 
then  in  cool  weather  it  will  keep 
nicely  for  several  days  in  a cold  place. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to 
pound  the  meat  as  well  as  sieve  it. 


Note. — The  bones  should  be  well 
broken  up. 

Chocolate  Gruel.— This  is  a 
good  substitute  for  ordinary  well- 
known  gruels  of  various  sorts,  as  it 
forms  an  agroeable  change,  and  is  very 
satisfying  and  nutritious.  Required : 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  chocolate, 
grated,  the  same  weight  of  fine  rice- 
flour,  two  ounces  of  arrowroot,  and  the 
same  weight  of  fine  oatmeal,  or  if 
preferred,  barley-flour.  These  should 
be  mixed  and  kept  in  a tin  ready  for 
use,  and.  when  required  a tablespoonful, 
or  more  or  less  according  to  taste,  is  to 
be  mixed  with  a little  cold  milk,  then 
added  to  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and 
stirred  and  simmered  for  a few 
minutes;  it  should  be  kept  a little 
below  boiling  point,  and  frequently 
stirred  for  about  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  served  with  sugar  to  taste. 
“ Prepared  ” oatmeal  or  barley  is  in- 
tended. Chestnut-flour  may  replace 
the  arrowroot  or  corn-flour.  A smaller 
proportion  of  chocolate  will  be  liked 
by  some. 

Cream.— There  are  many  wasting 
diseases  in  which  cream  is  of  the 
highest  value,  and  many  medical  men 
order  it  freely.  An  objection  is  some- 
times made  to  it  on  the  ground  of 
expense.  The  cost  should  not  be 
considered  if  it  can  be  afforded.  Be- 
sides, it  usually  happens  that  those 
put  upon  such  a diet  are  not  taking 
meat  and  other  articles  which  would 
cost  as  much,  and  cream  is  often 
the  only  form  of  fat  that  can  be 
tolerated.  In  rickets  and  other  dis- 
orders of  childhood,  cream  is  often 
given ; we*  know  more  than  one 
medical  man  who  advises  it  with 
porridge  or  in  any  form  in  which  the 
child  will  take  it.  There  are  various 
recipes  in  this  chapter  in  which  cream 
is  one  of  the  main  ingredients;  they 
are  given  with  a view  to  meet  such 
cases  as  we  are  here  considering.  In 
many  others,  some  of  the  milk  may  be 
replaced  by  cream  when  required. 
Double  cream  is  the  richest  and  most 
expensive;  but  in  the  majority  of 
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cases  single  cream  suffices,  unless 
special  orders  be  given  for  double. 

Cream  Sauce  for  Fish. — The 

bones  of  a sole  or  other  fish  may  be 
put  on  -with  a pint  of  cold  •water,  and 
a sprig  of  parsley;  a little  salt,  and 
a couple  of  peppercorns,  and  simmered 
down  to  a little  less  than  a quarter 
pint ; frequent  skimming  is  necessary. 
A morsel  of  lemon  peel  or  a shalot 
gives  more  savour.  Then  add  cream 
to  make  up  to  nearly  half  a pint  after 
the  liquor  has  been  strained,  beat  in 
the  yolk  of  a new-laid  egg,  and  remove 
from  the  fire  before  boiling  point  is 
reached.  This  is  very  good  and 
nourishing,  and  any  fish  can  be  re- 
heated in  it  by  moistening  the  fish 
with  it,  and  putting  it  between  two 
plates  over  boiling  water.  Other 
additions  are  permissible  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  patient ; a little 
lemon  juice  or  wine,  when  allowed,  in 
other  forms. 

Note. — Even  with  rich  milk  in 
place  of  cream,  a good  sauce  is  ob- 
tained. 

Cutlet,  Boned. — The  freeing  of 
the  meat  from  the  bone  is  sometimes  a 
troublesome  task  for  an  invalid.  A 
cutlet  cooked  in  this  way  will  be 
nourishing  and  convenient  to  cut  up. 
Take  a lean  cutlet  of  veal  or  mutton, 
and  cut  off  the  fat,  which  should  be 
used  up  in  other  dishes,  then  cut  the 
bone  out  neatly.  Put  the  bone  in  a 
stew  jar  with  half  a pint  of  cold  water 
and  a morsel  of  herb  and  spice  if 
allowed,  or  a slice  or  two  of  fresh 
vegetables,  and  simmer  for  a couple  to 
three  hours,  adding  more  water  if 
required.  There  should  be  a gill  of 
stock.  Then  strain,  and  put  the  meat 
in,  and  simmer  it  softly  until  done. 
If  rice  or  other  cereal  be  liked,  there 
should  be  more  stock,  and  the  rice 
cooked  with  the  meat  about  an  hour. 
Do  not  add  salt  until  the  meat  is 
nearly  done. 

Another  good  way  to  cook  the  meat 
when  vegetables  are  allowed  in  fair 
quantity,  is  to  slice  up  a tablespoonful 
of  celery,  the  same  of  scalded  onion, 


and  to  grate  the  outside  of  a carrot  ' 
until  the  same  measure  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  cook  the  whole  with  a gill 
of  the  bone  stock.  A little  chopped  , 
parsley  adds  to  the  savour.  By  putting 
a layer  of  the  vegetables  at  the  bottom  ! 
of  the  stew  jar,  and  the  meat  in  the 
middle,  with  more  vegetables  over,  the 
meat  is  kept  from  hardening  if  the 
heat  be  gentle.  A jar  set  in  a pan  1 
of  water  will  answer,  if  a small  stew 
jar  is  not  handy. 

A boned  cutlet  may  also  be  grilled  ; 
or  broiled.  Another  way  is  to  take 
some  pure  meat  gravy,  and  stew  the 
cutlet  in  it. 

Eel  Broth. — Required  : a pound 
of  eel,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an 
onion,  a few  peppercorns  and  allspice 
berries,  a couple  of  cloves,  salt,  and 
five  pints  of  water.  Cost,  about  9d. 
or  lOd. 

This  is  only  suitable  for  use  in  cases 
where  oily  fish  has  been  ordered,  or  is 
known  to  be  suitable.  The  fish  should 
be  cleansed  and  skinned,  and  put  on 
with  all  the  rest,  and  brought  to  the  boil 
gently.  The  scum  wants  thorough 
removal.  Simmer  until  the  liquid  lias 
reduced  to  half.  Strain  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve,  and  set  by  to  get  cold, 
then  take  the  fat  off,  and  warm  up  as 
required.  It  may  be  served  plainly 
with  sippets  of  toast,  or  a little  wine 
may  be  added. 

Note. — A little  calf’s  head  or  foot 
is  a great  improvement  to  this.  For 
stronger  broth  reduce  the  water. 

Eggs. — ( See  Eggs  on  page  590.) — 
We  may  again  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  freedom  from  taint, 
whether  the  eggs  are  to  be  given  raw 
or  cooked.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  hosts  of  people  who  in 
health  can  not  take  eggs  in  any  form,  and 
when  they  are  ordered  in  sickness  the 
doctor  should  be  informed  of  this. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  will  suit,  and 
can  be  relished  in  the  raw  condition, 
while  they  are  not  tolerated  when 
cooked ; more  often  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Many  a patient  finds  the 
addition  of  an  egg  to  a rice  or  other 
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> cereal  pudding  quite  indigestible,  but 
often  the  yolk  only  will  agree  better 
i than  the  whole  egg.  (Sec  hints 
on  Cereal  Puddings  with  Eggs, 
page  1072.)  Always  remove  the 
“germ”  with  care.  The  remarks  on 
5 page  1 059,  under  Liquid  N ouiushment, 
r may  be  of  service  in  connection  with 
'.egg  cookery.  (See  also  the  Index,  as 
i various  ways  of  serving  eggs  are 
detailed  in  other  chapters.)  A few 
modes  of  serving  raw  eggs  are  grouped 
here  for  the  sake  of  ready  reference. 
A raw  egg  is  a very  nasty  dish  as 
often  prepared,  and  care  is  well  be- 
stowed in  making  it  appetising. 

No.  1. — Egg  Snow. — Take  a new-laid 
egg  and  divide  it;  put  the  yolk  in 
a ba  in  with  half  a teaspoonful  or  less 
of  white  sugar,  and  beat  it  up.  Beat 
the  white  to  a stiff  froth,  and  add 
il  it  little  by  little  to  the  yolk,  blending 
well  but  lightly ; then  put  in  a tumbler, 
and  serve  at  once  before  it  falls  and 
turns  to  a liquid  state.  This  may  be- 
made  nicer  by  adding  a little  lemon 
or  orange  j uice ; a tablespoonful  of 
cream  adds  to  the  nourishment  and 
bulk.  Properly  made,  this  is  light 
and  free  from  the  oiliness  of  the 
ordinary  raw  egg. 

No.  2. — Egg  and  Brandy. — Put  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  in  a glass,  and  beat 
it  well  with  a little  sugar,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy.  This  is  some- 
times given  in  doses  of  a teaspoonful 
or  less  at  certain  intervals.  Wine 
or  whisky  may  be  similarly  used.  A 
more  acceptable  mixture  in  some  cases 
is  made  by  adding  enough  scalded 
milk,  after  cooling,  to  half-fill  the 
tumbler;  this  is  given  at  once,  or  in 
small  doses  as  the  case  may  require. 

Note. — A mixture  of  egg  and  any 
spirit  is  sometimes  found  to  agree 
better  when  diluted;  for  this,  use  a 
little  rice  water  or  thin  barley  water. 
The  first-named  is  of  service  in  bowel 
complaints  when  the  astringent  action 
of  rice,  combined  with  a nutrient  that 
will  soothe  the  stomach,  is  called  for ; 
and  we  may  remark  that  some  medical 
is  men  prefer  the  white  of  the  egg  only 
I with  rice  water,  and  frequently  brandy 


mixed  with  port  is  ordered.  A little 
arrowroot  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  (See  Arrowroot  in  the  chapter 
on  Cereals,  and  on  page  1065  in  this 
chapter. ) 

Egg  Creams.  — These  can  be 
made  both  savoury  and  sweet ; and 
either  way  they  are  tempting  in 
appearance  and  very  nutritious.  Where 
eggs  in  plainer  forms  have  become 
monotonous,  they  are  recommended 
for  trial. 

Savoury. — Butter  a cup  or  china 
mould  with  fresh  butter.  Sprinkle 
with  chopped  parsley,  if  the  case 
permits.  Beat  very  thoroughly  a fresh 
egg,  strain,  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  good  cream,  and  beat  hard  again. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  add  a 
little  nutmeg  or  essence  of  herbs,  or  as 
permitted.  Then  steam  until  just  set ; 
and  serve  in  the  mould,  or  turn  out  on 
a bit  of  nice  toast.  When  sauces  are 
allowed,  a little  of  a plain  kind  poured 
round  adds  to  the  appearance.  For 
convalescents,  vary  by  adding  a bit  of 
chopped  mutton  or  chicken,  and  serve 
a little  gravy  with  it.  A little  white 
fish  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Either  should  be  partly  cooked  before- 
hand, but  not  fully  done  when  added. 

Stoeet. — Prepare  the  cup  and  egg 
and  cream  as  before,  but  use  a little 
sugar,  with  any  approved  flavouring. 
Or  omit  the  sugar,  and  serve  with  a 
bit  of  fruit  jelly,  jam,  or  stewed  fruit. 
Various  harmless  garnishes  will  suggest 
themselves.  For  a rather  more  sub- 
stantial dish,  add  a teaspoonful  of  fine 
crumbs,  bread,  or  biscuit. 

Eggs,  Poached.— No.  1.— This 
is  very  digestible.  Break  a fresh  egg 
into  a lightly  buttered  cup,  and  set 
it  in  a small  saucepan  with  boiling 
water  half  way  up,  then  put  the  lid 
on,  and  take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and 
as  soon  as  just  set  turn  out  on  a piece 
of  toast  without  crust.  In  cases  where 
the  toast  would  be  too  hard,  a little 
hot  milk  or  gravy  may  be  poured  over 
to  moisten,  then  the  bread  may  be 
rather  thicker  than  usual.  If  extra 
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nourishment  is  needed,  pour  a little 
hot  cream  over. 

Another  way. — Take  a little  china 
frying-pan,  and  put  in  a couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  of  stock  or  gravy,  and 
■when  it  simmers  break  an  egg  in,  and 
poach  in  the  ordinary  way.  Serve  on 
toast  with  the  gravy  over.  This  is 
a change,  and,  if  allowed,  sprinkle  a 
little  chopped  parsley  over. 

Another  way. — Break  an  egg  into 
one  of  the  little  china  egg  poachers, 
first  buttering  it ; season  with  a pinch 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  set  the  pan 
in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  ; put 
the  lid  on,  and  as  soon  as  the  egg 
is  set  serve  it  in  the  poacher. 

Eggs,  Steamed. — A small  fresh 
egg  can  be  cooked  in  a potato  steamer 
in  about  four  minutes ; a large  one 
will  want  five  or  more  minutes.  The 
water  should  simmer  only.  This  hint 
is  worth  remembering  when  vegetables 
are  being  steamed,  as  the  egg  can 
be  cooked  at  the  same  time,  being 
often  a very  useful  adjunct  to  a 
vegetable  meal. 

Another  ivay.  — Put  the  egg  in  a 
small  saucepan  of  boiling  water;  put 
the  lid  on,  and  draw  at  once  from  the 
fire  ; it  will  be  done  in  from  five  to  six 
or  seven  minutes,  according  to  its  age 
and  size.  With  ordinary  care,  it  will 
be  more  digestible  than  when  boiled  in 
the  usual  way. 

Fish  Pudding. — Required : fish, 
bread,  milk,  stock,  egg  and  seasoning. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  fish. 

Tree  a little  cooked  white  fish  from 
skin  and  bone  while  warm,  and  cut  it 
up  or  sieve  it.  Any  firm  sort  may 
be  used.  For  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
fish  take  the  same  measure  of  bread- 
crumbs, and  soak  them  in  a little  fish 
stock  or  milk  (warm)  just  to  cover, 
and  beat  up  after  pouring  off  any 
moisture ; add  the  fish  and  a beaten 
egg,  with  a dust  of  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  into  a small  buttered  basin,  and 
steam  until  just  set.  If  sauce  is 
allowed  make  a little  {see  other  dishes 
in  this,  and  the  chapter  on  Fish),  and 
pour  over  or  round.  A few  drops 


of  anchovy  essence  and  a little  colour- 
mg  will  improve  the  appearance  and 
flavour.  Sometimes,  when  fish  is  dear 
and  a person  tires  of  it  in  one  form,  a 
dish  of  this  kind  is  welcomed  as’  a 
ready  way  of  re-serving  it. 

Fish  Souffle. — Required  : a heap- 
ing teaspoonful  and  a half  of  rice-flour 
or  corn-flour,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk, 
an  egg  and  the  white  of  another,  a 
hint  of  pepper  and  salt,  a few  drops  of 
lemon  juice,  and  some  white  fish, 
equal  in  measure  to  the  milk.  Cost, 
variable. 

Free  the  fish  from  skin  and  bone, 
and  rub  it  through  a sieve,  or  poimd  in 
a mortar.  Make  a little  stock  from 
the  bone,  &c.  ; it  may  be  reduced  to  a 
spoonful  or  two  only  ; mix  it  with  the 
milk  and  thickening,  and  boil  up,  then 
add  the  yolks  of  eggs  aud  fish,  and  the 
stiff  whites  when  cold.  Turn  into 
a buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  in  a 
gentler  oven  than  for  ordinary  souffles. 
Time,  about  twenty  minutes.  This  is 
very  much  better  from  all  points  than 
a souffle  made  from  cold  fish,  and 
may  be  re-heated  with  care  without 
detriment  ( see  page  1062). 

Fisli,  Various  Ways  of  Cook- 
ing'.— ( See  Index.) 

Flour,  Baked.  — {See  Baked 
Flour.) 

Fowl  Soup,  from  an  old  Bird. 

— Those  with  an  invalid  on  then? 
hands,  and  poultry  at  command,  will 
find  this  a good  recipe.  A well-fed 
old  bird  should  be  cleaned  and  cut 
into  joints,  and  then  sub-divided.  A 
few  veal  bones  from  the  neck,  loin,  or 
breast,  and  quite  fresh,  should  be 
added  — about  three-quarters  of  a 
poimd.  The  vegetables  and  other 
flavourings  are  to  be  regulated  by 
circumstances  ( see  Mutton  Broth, 
page  1082).  A bunch  of  herbs  is  a 
great  improvement.  The  saucepan 
should  hold  three  quarts.  Fill  up 
with  cold  water,  and  let  the  meat 
stand  by  the  fire,  and  come  to  the  boil 
gently ; skim  and  simmer,  adding  a 
little  salt  at  first,  and  more  later. 
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Give  from  four  to  five  hours,  the 
slower  the  better.  This  may  be  used 
at  once,  or  left  to  cool  and  any  fat 
removed.  It  can  be  taken  cold,  or 
re-heated  as  wanted,  with  various  ad- 
ditions, and  will  be  found  useful.  A 
calf’s  foot  can  replace  veal  bones,  and 
a rabbit  may  be  used  in  place  of  a 
fowl,  reducing  the  water  and  time 
of  cooking  as  may  be  necessary.  For 
convalescents,  a strip  or  two  of  ham  in 
the  water  may  do  no  harm,  and  is 
an  improvement  to  the  flavour. 

Fruit  Drinks.— The  list  of  theso 
might  be  a long  one,  but  the  recipes 
will  serve  as  a guide.  When  black 
currant  jam  or  jelly  is  employed — and 
this  is  the  most  convenient  form — about 
a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  may  be 
added  to  a quart  of  water,  and  stirred 
over  the  fire  until  the  preservo  is 
melted.  It  should  be  covered,  and 
strained  before  serving.  It  is  often 
recommended  that  the  preserve  and 
water  be  stewed  together  for  some 
time;  but  this  we  think  destroys  the 
fresh  flavour  of  the  fruit.  It  is,  however, 
an  economical  plan  should  the  supply 
of  preserve  run  short.  When  a slightly 
thickened  drink  is  liked,  strain  the 
liquid  while  it  is  hot,  and  add  a little 
arrowroot  mixed  with  cold  water,  then 
stir  again  to  the  boil,  and  leave  to 
.become  cold ; icing  improves  these 
drinks.  It  is  only  light  to  add  that 
npt . only  aro  they  not  suited  in  all 
cases,  but  even  in  certain  disorders 
there  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  merits,  such  as  in  the 
treatment  of  sore  throat,  &o. 

Damson  or  apple  jelly,  blackberry 
jam  or  jelly,  or  a mixture  of  that  with 
apple,  makes  a nice  drink. 

Gruel,  Effervescing.— This  is 
vei'y  good  for  a cold  in  the  head.'  It 
should  be  made  thin,  and  drunk  off 
while  hot.  Allow,  for  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  gruel,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  as  much  tartaric  acid  as  will 
cover  a sixpence,  and  the  came  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  Citric  acid  and 
soda  answer  equally  well,  and  the 
lemon  may  be  omitted.)  The  acid 


should  be  put  in  the  hot  gruel,  and 
the  soda  stirred  in  at  the  time  of 
drinking. 

Gruels,  Various.— (See  Index.) 

Iceland  Moss  Jelly.  — This 
once  popular  remedy  has  been  sup- 
planted by  others  that  are  less  trouble 
and  more  pleasant  in  flavour.  Re- 
quired : a quart  of  cold  water,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  Iceland  moss, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  a glass 
of  sherry,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
the  white  of  an  egg. 

The  moss  is  washed  in  warm  water, 
and  put  to  boil  in  the  quart  of  cold 
water;  it  must  bo  stirred  to  the  boil, 
then  be  left  to  simmer  for  an  hour. 
The  egg  is  to  bo  whisked  up  with 
a little  cold  water,  and  put  in  with  the 
rest,  and  the  jelly  stirred  to  the  boil 
again,  and  strained  through  a flannel 
bag.  The  main  uses  of  this  are  in 
chest  complaints.  By  using  less  moss, 
a demulcent  drink  is  obtained. 

Icing  of  Food. — See  directions, 
page  960,  in  Ices.  Ice  should  never 
be  put  into  a food,  such  as  milk,  beef 
tea,  &c.,  unless  ordered. 

Imperial  Drink.— This  is  use- 
ful for  its  action  on  the  skin  and 
kidneys.  From  two  to  three  drachms 
of  cream  of  tartar  is  to  be  mixed  with 
a quart  of  boiling  water,  and  sweetened 
to  taste ; a little  lemon  peel  may  bo 
added  to  flavour  it.  It  can  be  taken 
freely  with  good  effect. 

Isinglass  Fruit  Jelly.— This 
is  very  useful  in  cases  of  great  thirst, 
as  a little  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly 
in  the  mouth  is  very  refreshing. 
Required:  a pint  of  fruit  juice. 
Raspberry  may  be  especially  recom- 
mended. Add  as  much  isinglass  as 
will  just  set  it’  it' should  be  melted  in 
water1,  just  sufficient,  and  then  strained 
into  a china  mould  or  dish  after 
mixing.  A good  imitation  can  be 
made,  out  of  the  fruit  season,  by 
talcing  some  syrup  from  bottled  fruit, 
and  adding  a little  citric  acid  and  tho 
isinglass,  as  above.  Sweeten  very 
slightly. 
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Note. — Raspberry  Vinegar  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  so  may 
several  kinds  of  fruit  syrup. 

Lemonade.  — Required  : two 
lemons,  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
about  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  lump 
sugar.  Cost,  about  2d.  to  3d. 

The  lemons  should  be  juicy,  and 
the  skin  wiped  with  a clean  cloth ; by 
rolling  the  lemons  on  a hoard  they 
will  yield  the  juice  better.  Take  the 
rind  off  thinly,  and  put  in  a jug  with 
the  sugar,  then  squeeze  the  juice  in, 
and  pour  the  boiling  water  over ; stir 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  cover  with 
a clean  crumpled  cloth,  stuffed  in  the 
neck  of  the  jug.  Set  by  to  get  cold. 
This  is  sometimes  iced.  There  are 
cases  when  lemonade  is  more  welcome 
without  sugar.  The  acidity  may  be 
increased  by  adding  a little  citric  acid 
should  the  fruit  not  be  juicy,  or  less 
water  can  be  used.  The  quantities 
should  be  regarded  as  approximate.  A 
nice  drink  is  made  by  using  an  orange 
to  two  lemons,  with  a pint  to  a pint 
and  a half  of  water  and  sugar  to  taste. 
For  patients  who  cannot  take  sugar, 
a little  saccharine  may  be  used. 
Lemonade  of  this  sort  may  be  had 
of  dealers  in  diabetic  goods.  Very 
great  care  is  always  required  to  peel 
the  lemon  so  thinly  that  there  is  not 
a trace  of  the  white  pith,  and  that 
no  pips  get  in ; these  give  the  bitter- 
ness so  often  complained  of.  A 
very  nourishing  lemonade  is  made  by 
making  some  as  above,  but  increasing 
the  lemons  to  three,  and  adding  at  the 
time  of  serving  about  an  equal  measure 
of  milk.  A little  liquid  calf’s  feet 
jelly  is  a nice  addition,  as  it  gives 
a slight  body ; and  equal  parts  of  good 
lemonade  and  barley  water  may  be 
recommended  as  a good  nutritious 
drink. 

Lemonade  Syrup. — This  is  of 
use  when  a very  acid  drink  is  liked,  or 
as  a substitute  for  lemonade  from  the 
fruit,  when  the  latter  cannot  be  had. 
Required : an  ounce  of  citric  acid, 
half  a pint  -of  water,  and  half  a pound 
of  sugar.  The  water  should  be  boiling, 


and  poured  over  the  sugar  and  acid 
and  stirred  with  a wooden  spoon-  ; 
when  cold  bottle  for  use,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  to  a half  tumbler  of 
water  or  soda  water.  ( See  Lemok  i 
Syrup,  in  Beverages.)  Tartaric  acid 
may  be  used  instead  of  citric,  the 
quantity  being  increased  to  an  ounce 
and  a half.  Some  will  like  more' 
sugar  and  water  than  given  above; 
or  reduce  the  acid  a trifle. 

Lemon  Tea  or  Tea  and 
Lemonade.— When  cold  tea  is  liked 
as  a cooling  drink,  it  may  be  served  in 
either  of  these  wap. 

Aro.  1. — Make  some  tea  rather  weak,  • 
and  pour  quickly  from  the  leaves ; add 
an  equal  measure  of  lemonade,  and  a 
little  extra  sugar  to  taste.  This  is 
often  liked  hot  as  well  as  cold.  A 
pinch  of  citric  acid  may  be  used  when 
extra  acidity  is  wanted. 

Vo.  2.  — Simply  flavour  the  tea  ' 
with  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  or  peel  j 
a lemon,  and  put  a slice  or  two  in  ' 
the  tea,  taking  care  to  remove  the  i 
white  pith.  These  beverages  are 
improved  by  icing. 

Lentil  Flour  Gruel.  — Re- 
quired : two  to  three  ounces  of  lentil 
flour,  a quart  of  water  or  milk,  and 
sugar  and  flavouring  to  taste.  Cost, 
about  6d.,  with  milk. 

Make  in  the  way  given  for  Oatmeal 
Gruel  (page  1083).  Flavour  to  taste, 
and  if  liked  stir  in  a little  butter  off 
the  fire.  This  fl  our  costs  a few  pence  per 
pound  only  in  the  loose  state ; in  tins 
it  is  dearer,  but  is  generally  sold  under 
fancy  names,  and  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  barley-flour  and  other  foods.  • 
Imitations  of  very  high-priced  foods  ■ 
of  this  kind  are  made  by  mix- 
ing two  parts  lentil-flour  with  one  ■ 
part  of  barley-flour.  Salt  should  ■ 
always  be  added  unless  forbidden,  as  it 
improves  the  flavour.  A savoury  gruel  I: 
is  often  liked,  and  the  liquid  used  for  it 
may  be  any  nice  stock.  Gruel  made  ■ I 
stiffer  than  usual,  and  left  to  cool,  may 
be  mixed  with  an  egg  to  half  a pint, 
or  less,  and  baked  as  a pudding. 
Some  of  the  makers  of  “ prepared  pea.' 
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flour  ” sell  lentil-flour,  which,  being 
[ steam  cooked,  may  he  prepared  in  a 
i short  time.  The  above  wants  an  hour, 
or  nearly. 

Note.— This  is  very  nice  malted. 

, (See  Malted  Cereals.)  As  a rule, 

| most  patent  foods  sold  as  Arabian  or 
Egyptian  contain  lentil  Horn- ; some 
i consist  almost  entirely  of  it. 

Light  Puddings.— Many  pud- 
dings will  he  found  in  the  chapter  on 
Puddings  that  may  he  served  in  the 
sick  room ; and  others,  by  altering  or 
omitting  the  flavouring,  or  reducing 
the  butter,  or  making  such  alterations 
as  the  case  may  require,  may  be  made 
suitable.  Cereal,  custard,  bread  and 
butter,  and  some  of  the  souffles  may 
be  instanced.  The  French  cereals 
are  of  special  value  when  time  is 
pressing.  There  are  also  many  sorts 
of  packet  foods,  such  as  patent  barley 
and  groats,  and  the  “ steam-cooked 
cereals,”  that  are  as  useful  for  pud- 
dings as  for  gruel,  &c. ; but  this  does 
not  seem,  to  be  very  generally  known.  In 
baked  or  boiled  flour,  too,  there  is 
material  for  a sort  of  substantial  custard. 
(See  recipes  for  all  in  the  Alphabet.) 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
get  good  milk  for  these  puddings,  and 
when  eggs  do  not  agree,  a little  cream 
is  sometimes  a very  good  addition. 

Linseed  Tea.  — The  taste  of 
linseed  is  mucilaginous  and  oily.  The 
infusion  of  linseed  in  boiling  water 
yields  a drink  which  is  much  used  in 
coughs.  The  boiling  of  the  seed 
extracts  the  oil  as  well  as  the  muci- 
lage, which  is  considered  to  render  the 
beverage  nauseating.  The  addition 
of  liquorice  juice  is  general,  though 
not  essential.  The  very  best  quality 
of  liquorice  should  be  bought,  being- 
far  superior  to  the  adulterated  article ; 
generally  speaking,  it  does  not  dis- 
order the  stomach,  or  cause  thirst  like 
sugar.  The  thick  sticks  are  recom- 
mended. “ Solazzi  ” is  said  to  be  the 
best.  There  are  various  ways  of 
making  this  tea,  and  the  strength 
varies  greatly. 

No.  1. — Allow  an  ounce  of  linseed 


to  a pint  of  boiling  water;  half  an 
ounce  of  liquorice  should  be  cut  up 
and  added,  and  the  whole  left  in  a 
covered  jug  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
warm  place ; then  strain  into  another 
jug  and  serve.  Another  way  is  to 
omit  the  liquorice,  and  add  some 
chopped  figs,  or  raisins. 

No.  2. — Allow  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  linseed,  and  half  an  oimce  of  liquor- 
ice juice,  broken  small,  to  a quart  ol 
boiling  water ; put  them  in  an  earthen 
teapot,  or  jug,  and  leave  near  the 
fire  covered  for  four  hours,  stirring 
now  and  then,  then  strain.  When 
time  is  pressing,  the  whole  may  be 
boiled,  instead  of  infused,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  the  tea  so  made  is 
never  so  agreeable,  and  in  some  cases 
could  not  be  taken. 

Note.  — If  too  thick,  add  more 
water  at  the  end,  or  after  straining ; 
a little  lemon  juice  is  thought  an 
improvement  by  some. 

Malt  Bread  and  Milk  Pud- 
ding.— Required:  bread,  milk,  an 

egg,  and  some  flour.  Cost,  about  3d. 

Take  enough  malt  bread,  in  dice,  to* 
fill  a half-pint  measure,  and  put  it  to 
soak  in  the  same  measure  of  cold 
milk ; it  may  stand  for  a few  hours, 
or  all  night  in  cold  weather.  Then 
bring  to  the  boil  in  a saucepan,  and 
beat  the  lumps  out ; or  sieve  the  whole, 
to  ensure  smoothness.  The  flour  should 
be  mixed  with  a little  cold  milk,  and 
added  with  the  egg  when  the  bread 
has  cooled ; about  a heaping  teaspoon- 
ful may  be  used,  and  plain  flour,  or 
rice,  or  corn-flour  answers  equally  well. 
Then  bake  in  a buttered  dish  until 
pale  brown,  and  set.  Or  use  double 
the  amount  of  flour,  and  steam  the 
pudding  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  This 
may  be  served  with  sugar,  or  a little 
stewed  fruit,  but  many  will  like  it  as 
it  is,  as  the  malt  bread  will  be 
sufficiently  sweet.  A little  cream 
adds  to  the  nourishment  of  this,  and 
it  may  be  flavoured  if  liked.  It  is  nice 
made  with  a mixture  of  milk  and  water, 
should  milk  be  too  rich,  and  may 
be  altered  in  other  ways  according 
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to  the  needs  of  the  patient.  Other 
breads  suitable  for  invalids  may  be 
used  for  a change,  or  ordinary  bread 
■with  a little  sugar. 

Malted  Cereal  Pudding.— 

Supposing  a pudding  made  with  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  two  ounces  of  grain 
(see  page  1072) ; when  done,  take  it 
from  the  oven  and  remove  the  brown 
skin,  then  let  it  cool  a little,  and  add 
half  a teaspoonful  of  malt-ilour,  and  stir 
the  whole,  then  leave  for  a time  below 
the  boiling  point  for  the  malt  to  act,  and 
put  the  skin  on  again  before  serving. 
A better  way,  perhaps,  is  to  mix  as  much 
pudding  as  is  likely  to  be  eaten  with 
a proportionate  amount  of  malt,  and 
put  on  a plate  for  serving,  and  then 
add  the  skin;  the  latter,  unless  for- 
bidden, should  be  given,  as  it  contains 
the  albumen  of  the  milk. 

Malted  Gruel  and  other  foods. 
(See  Malted  Cereals  in  Cereals , and 
Index  for  recipes.) 

Note.  — Malted  Foods  sold  for 
infants  are  often  used  for  invalids, 
especially  the  aged. 

Meat  Extracts.  — These  vary 
greatly,  and  while  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  single  out  any  for  special 
mention,  it  may  be  taken  that  some  of 
those  first  introduced  are  less  valuable 
as  foods  proper  than  some  of  modern 
introduction;  this  is  not  saying  that 
all  new  ones  are  good.  But  the 
application  of  chemistry  has  done 
much,  and  improved  modes  of  pre- 
paration have  resulted  in  extracts  that 
contain  a good  deal  of  nourishment, 
as  many  of  the  analyses  show.  All 
tastes  may  be  met,  as  there  are 
peptonised  extracts,  and  various  kinds 
of  meat  j uices ; others  are  gelatinous, 
and  meet  a want  when  the  patient 
craves  for  something  fresh.  Some  are 
specially  prepared  for  seining  cold, 
and  their  properties  would  be  im- 
paired by  heating ; directions  accom- 
pany these ; others,  again,  may  be 
heated  a little.  Then  for  spreading 
on  bread  and  butter  or  plain  biscuits 
many  are  useful ; the  same  may  be 


said  when  concentrated  nourishment 
is  required;  and  not  the  least  of  the 
uses  of  foods  of  this  class  is  that  they 
are  so  quickly  obtained  and  prepared 
in  an  emergency.  The  mixtures  of 
meat  extract  with  other  ingredients 
must  not  bo  overlooked,  wines,  malt, 
and  certain  chemicals  being  thus  em- 
ployed ; but  these  are  administered 
by  doctors’  orders,  and  rightly  so.  A 
small  quantity  of  meat  extract  added 
to  home-made  beef  tea  increases  the 
savour,  or  is  handy  for  eking  out  a 
scanty  supply.  If  given  too  strong, 
all  meat  extracts  and  kindred  pre- 
parations may  prove  unpalatable,  and 
generally  they  require  no  salt ; indeed 
often  they  are  voted  too  salt  in  the 
original  -state. 

Note. — Peptonised  meat  jellies  are 
useful  for  sandwiches. 

Milk  and  Beef  Tea.— Some 
patients  who  have  tired  of  ordinary 
beef  tea,  are  treated  to  a somewhat., 
novel  kind,  viz.,  a cup  of  hot  milk,  to  < 
which  may  be.  added  from  half  to  a 
teaspoonful  of  meat  extract  or  beef 
jelly,  either  of  the  ordinary  or  pep- 
tonised kinds  as  directed  by  the  doctor. 
In  this  way,  changes  may  be  rung 
with  regard  to  flavour,  and  real 
nourishment  is  readily  administered. 
The  flavour  of  these  combined  in- 
gredients is  not  generally  acceptable, 
though  some  will  take  the  food  easily. 

Milk  with.  Chicken  or  Mut- 
ton Tea. — Take  equal  parts  of  hot 
milk  and  either  of  the  teas  named,  free 
from  fat,  or  any  herb  with  which  it 
may  have  been  "flavoured  ; if  thicken- 
ing is  allowed,  a little  arrowroot,  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  can  bo  used  to 
give  body.  The  addition  of  a beaten . 
egg  adds  to  the  nourishment. 

Milk  with  Egg  and  Beer 
Tea. — This  is  useful  where  concen- 
trated nourishment  is  essential,  and  is 
very  tasty.  Required  : a fresh  egg,  and 
about  the  same  measure  of  milk  and 
beef  tea.  The  egg  and  milk  are  to 
be  carefully  thickened  over  the  fire, 
custard  fashion,  and  then  put  in  a hot 
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basin,  the  beef  tea,  separately  heated, 
i being  added  a little  at  a time,  and  the 
i mixture  well  beaten.  Serve  at  once, 

I as  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  the  mixture 
again  over  the  fire.  Another  way  is  to 
use  rather  more  milk,  and  to  add  a little 

S barley- flour  or  other  thickening  and 
boil  it,  then  add  the  egg  and  thicken 
> as  before,  and  finish  off  in  the  same 
way.  Mixtures  of  this  sort  do  more 
harm  than  good  unless  properly  blended. 
If  all  were  boiled  together,  which 
some  might  consider  just  as  good,  the 
food  would  be  spoilt,  as  it  would  not 
! only  curdle  but  be  indigestible. 

(Note. — Some  of  these,  and  other 
similar  preparations  in  this  chapter,  are 
suitable  for  administering  in  the  form 
I of  an  enema.  An  ounce  of  beef  tea, 

I half  an  ounce  of  cream,  half  an  ounce 

I of  brandy,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
make  a nourishing  enema.  But  the 
ingredients  and  proportions  vary 
greatly  in  different  cases. 

Milk  with  Meat  Juice. — 

There  are  certain  preparations  of  meat 
juice  well  known  to  all  good  chemists, 
which  are  spoilt  when  taken  hot. 
When  cold  food  does  not  disagree, 
these  are  useful,  and  may  be  mixed 
with  wine  or  water,  &c.  When  the 
appetite  is  fickle,  milk  may  be  tried  in 
the  same  way.  In  most  cases  the 
milk  should  be  boiled  and  left  to  get 
cold,  for  although  milk  in  the  cold 
state  may  not  be  injurious,  it  might 
be  bad  for  the  patient  unless  boiled 
first. 

Minced  Meat.— Perhaps  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  lean  part 
of  a well-cooked  mutton  chop  of  good 
quality ; it  should  be  passed  as  quickly 
as  possible  through  a mincer,  and 
served  with  all  its  gravy  on  a very  hot 
plate  at  once.  Next  to  a chop,  a thick 
slice  should  be  taken  from  the  centre 
of  a piece  of  roast  meat,  such  as  a 

Sleg  of  mutton,  and  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Fried  or  overdone  meat  does 
not  answer.  Veal  should  be  well 
cooked,  but  not  dry ; but  as  a rule 
it  is  used  more  for  invalids  in  the 
form  of  tqa  and  broth  than  minced. 


Beef  steak,  when  so  served,  should  bo 
thick  and  juicy,  and  not  overcooked. 

Mixed  Meats  Soup.— This  is 
tasty.  Required  : a quarter  of  a pound 
of  veal,  the  same  of  mutton,  and  half  a 
pound  of  beef  skirt,  with  a few  poultry 
or  game  bones.  Seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  bones. 

The  meats  should  be  minced,  and 
put  in  a jar  with  a tablespoonful 
of  celery  and  half  as  much  onion,  a 
bit  of  carrot  and  parsley,  half  a dozen 
peppercorns,  a clove  or  two,  a little 
salt,  a bay  leaf,  and  enough  water 
to  cover.  Cook  for  three  to  four 
hours,  then  strain  and  rub  the  vege- 
tables through  a sieve ; or,  if  preferred 
omitted,  add  them  just  for  the  flavour 
in  large  pieces.  Any  approved  thicken- 
ing may  be  added.  A bit  of  calf’s 
head  or  foot  is  a good  addition.  The 
bones  may  be  omitted,  and  the  veal 
increased  a trifle.  Beef  skirt  yields 
rich  gravy,  and  the  flavour  is  a change 
from  beef  tea  and  the  like.  Necks  or 
other  cuttings  of  poultry  may  be  added 
to  this.  The  vegetables  should  be 
omitted  where  unsuitable. 

Mixed  Meats  Tea.— The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  will  be  of  use  to 
any  who  have  to  prepare  liquid 
nourishment,  and  when  ordinary  beef 
and  other  teas  have  become  wearisome. 
The  proportions  are  approximate  only, 
as  the  strength  can  bo  increased  or 
decreased  to  suit  the  case. 

No.  1. — A quarter  of  a pound  each 
of  mutton,  lean  beef,  veal,  and 
poultry  cuttings.  From  a pint  and 
a half  to  a quart  of  stock  should  be 
added,  such  as  the  liquor  from  boiled 
poultry,  &c.  Simmer  for  three  hours 
in  a slow  oven. 

No.  2. — A mixture  of  game  or 
poultry,  and  beef  and  veal ; about  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  each,  with  a 
pint  to  a pint  and  a half  of  water. 
Cook  as  above. 

No.  3. — A sheep’s  foot  or  the  shank 
bone  of  a leg  of  mutton,  half  a pound 
of  veal,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
gravy  beef.  About  a pint  and  a 
quarter  of  water.  Cook  as  before. 
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(For  seasonings,  &c.,  see  page  1067 
under  Beef  Tea  ) 

Mock  Omelet  or  Puffed 
Pudding. — This  is  recommended  for 
its  lightness,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  he  prepared.  Required  : 
an  egg,  a tablespoonful  of  milk,  and 
other  ingredients  as  under.  Cost, 
about  2d.  to  4d. 

Take  a saucer  that  will  fit  over  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  rub 
it  with  a little  butter ; set  it  over  the 
pan  to  heat  while  the  egg  is  beaten 
with  the  milk — yolk  first,  and  the 
white  beaten  to  a stiff  froth  and  added 


little  of  the  best  and  thickest  of  the 
head  can  he  cut  in  dice  and  served 
in  the  soup,  hut  the  rest  is  only 
fit  for  the  stock  pot  or  a plain 
meal,  as  most  of  the  nutriment ; 
will  he  in  the  soup.  A quarter  of  a 
head  can  he  used  at  a time,  and  a 
thinner  soup  made  which  will  better 
suit  in  some  cases ; the  above  is  very 
strong  of  gelatine.  A pleasant  varia-  j 
tion  is  obtained  by  putting  one  of 
the  French  cereals  in  in  place  of  flour ; ; 
tapioca  or  sago  is  very  nice,  or  potato-  I 
flour  can  be  used.  Macaroni  may  also 
be  used,  and  vermicelli  is  excellent. 


lightly ; if  for  a savoury  dish,  put  in  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  pepper  and  a morsel 
of  chopped  parsley  if  allowed ; pour 
into  the  saucer,  put  a second  saucer, 
also  heated,  over  the  top,  and  cook  for 
ten  minutes  or  less.  A very  fresh  egg 
is  essential,  and  the  white  must  be 
as  stiff  as  for  omelets.  For  a sweet 
dish,  a little  sugar  may  be  put  in,  or  a 
teaspoonful  or  two  of  heated  jam  or 
stewed  fruit  served  with  it. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. — This  is 
simple  and  nourishing.  Required : 
half  a calf’s  head,  three  quarts  of  cold 
water,  two  ounces  of  browned  flour, 
a dessertspoonful  of  salt,  a half  tea- 
spoonful of  peppercorns,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  Madeira  or  sherry,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  a little  lemon  juice, 
and,  if  allowed,  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  mixed  vegetables,  cut  up, 
as  carrots,  onion,  and  celery.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d. 

The  head  should  be  cleaned,  but  the 
skin  be  left  on.  Put  it  on  in  the  cold 
water,  first  cutting  the  meat  up  and 
breaking  the  bone,  then  add  salt  and 
herbs,  &c.,  and  bring  to  the  boil  very 
steadily ; skim  well ; cook  for  four 
to  five  hours.  Then  strain,  and  put 
the  liquor  back  with  the  flour  mixed 
to  a paste  with  the  cold  water,  and 
boil  for  ten  minutes ; add  the  wine 
and  seasoning  to  taste,  and  the  lemon 
juice  and  serve.  This  may  be  left 
unthickened,  and  warmed  and  finished 
off  each  time  as  required,  as  it  keeps 
well  in  a cold  place.  If  allowed,  a 


Mutton  Broth.  — The  neck  of 
mutton  is  usually  chosen,  and  where 
there  is  distaste  for  fat  it  is  better 
to  remove  as  much  as  possible  at  first ; 
this  gives  less  trouble,  and  causes  less  • 
waste.  About  a pound  of  meat  to  the 
pint  of  water  is  the  average,  but  the 
strength  varies  much  under  different 
conditions.  The  meat  must  be  fresh 
and  well  washed  from  blood ; the 
extreme  scrag  end,  j ust  where  the 
head  joins  the  neck,  is  very  dirty,  and 
should  he  removed ; the  next  cut  is 
suitable.  The  dirtier  the  meat  the 
more  washing  and  skimming,  and  this 
means  a corresponding  loss  of  nutri- 
ment and  flavour.  Divide  the  meat 
small  and  cut  the  bones  up ; put  them 
in  a delicately  clean  pan,  and  bring: 
to  the  boil  gently,  skimming  with 
care ; the  addition  of  a little  cold 
water  will  throw  the  scum  up,  and 
it  must  be  removed  to  the  last  bit. 
Then  add  a little  rice  or  harley,  about 
a tablespoonful  to  each  quart  of  liquid, 
or  some  would  like  half  the  quantity 
for  a thin  broth.  If  allowed,  put  in  a 
leek  and  a bit  of  celery  and  turnip, 
and  a sprig  of  parsley  with  a few 
peppercorns  and  a little  salt.  Cook 
very  gently  for  about  three  hours. 
This  is  supposing  the  goodness  is 
desired  to  be  extracted  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  meat,  which  is  then  not  to 
be  given  to  the  patient ; but  if  it  is 
desired  to  serve  a little  of  the  meat 
(minced)  in  the  broth,  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  water  should  be  added  at 


first,  and  the  meat  cooked  for  two 
hours  only.  The  meat  can  he  passed 
through  a mincer  if  liked.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  take  up  some  of  the 
meat  as  soon  as  it  is  tender,  and  set  it 
aside  for  serving  in  the  broth,  and 
to  prolong  the  cooking  of  the  rest 
until  it  looks  stringy  and  “raggy.” 
The  liquor  should  then  he  strained, 
and  the  best  meat  put  in.  Sometimes 
the  vegetables  are  mashed;  or  they 
may  be  used  for  the  sake  of  flavour 
only  and  removed  ; so  may  the  rice  or 
barley ; a little  chopped  parsley  is  a 
nice  addition.  When  anything  stronger 
is  required,  or  vegetables  not  allowed, 
Mutton  Tea  should  be  made  as  below. 
For  other  cereal  thickenings,  see  recipe 
above. 

Mutton  Tea. — See  recipes  for 
Beef  Tea  and  Mixed  Meats  Tea,  and 
substitute  mutton  for  other  meats, 
following  such  recipes  as  are,  accord- 
ing to  strength,  flavour,  &c.,  best  suited 
to  the  case.  As  a rule,  mutton  tea  is 
made  very  plainly,  but  sometimes 
strong ; a pound  of  meat  being  used 
to  half  a pint  of  water. 

Nourishing  Soup. — Required: 
half  a calf’s  foot,  half  a pound  of  lean 
veal  (meat  and  bone  together),  water, 
milk,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  7d. 
to  9d. 

The  meat  should  be  cut  up,  the  foot 
prepared  and  divided,  and  put  in  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  cold  water,  with  a 
few  peppercorns  and  allspice  berries, 
and  a little  salt  and  a bay  leaf.  Add  a 
dessertspoonful  of  scalded  pearl  barley, 
or  coarse  wheat  or  oatmeal  (the 
changes  may  be  rung  on  all  with 
advantage) ; simmer  until  the  liquor 
has  reduced  to  half,  then  strain ; re- 
heat, and  add  about  a fourth  the 
measure  of  boiling  milk  pt  the  time  of 
serving.  A shalot  or  onion  adds  to 
the  flavour  when  allowed.  The  resi- 
due may  be  used  with  other  materials 
for  a plain  family  soup,  or  the  bones 
put  in  the  stock  pot,  as  there  is  con- 
siderable nutriment  left.  Or,  where 
strict  economy  must  be  earned  out, 
take  the  bpnes  and  barley,  and  fresh 


meat  of  any  kind,  and  make  a little 
more  soup  on  the  same  principle.  An 
egg  adds  to  the  nutriment.  ( See  page 
1074.)  In  acute  illness  omit  the 
flavourings. 

Oatmeal  Gruel.— Required : a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  an  ounce  or  so 
of  fine  oatmeal,  a pinch  of  salt,  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  or  to  taste ; 
flavouring  is  optional,  a little  nutmeg 
is  often  liked,  or  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice  is  nice;  wine  or  spirit,  if  added 
by  the  doctor’s  order,  should  be  put  in 
after  boiling. 

Mix  the  meal  to  a smooth  paste 
with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  (one 
shaped  like  a tablespoon  is  best),  using 
a little  cold  water,  added  by  degrees, 
and  always  stining  from  the  middle. 
Then  add  the  rest  of  the  water,  which 
should  be  boiling ; put  the  whole  back 
in  the  saucepan,  and  simmer  for  thirty 
to  forty  minutes  at  the  least — an  hour 
is  better;  stir  very  often  unless  a 
double  saucepan  be  used.  The  sugar 
is  best  added  near  the  end,  as  there  is 
less  tendency  to  burn.  If  the  least 
lumpy,  strain  ; but  this  will  not  happen 
with  care  and  a clean  utensil.  Avoid 
smoke  and  burning ; the  least  trace  of 
either  is  likely  to  produce  sickness, 
and  loathing  for  food  of  the  same 
class. 

Note. — This  is  given  as  a good 
gruel  in  cases  where  milk  does  not 
agree. 

Oatmeal  Milk  Gruel.— Follow 
the  directions  given  above,  using  milk 
in  place  of  water,  and  being  still  more 
careful  in  the  matter  of  stirring. 
Some  add  butter  with  a view  of  in- 
creasing the  nutriment;  the  addition 
is  of  doubtful  benefit,  but  in  any  case 
it  should  be  put  in  just  before  re- 
moval from  the  fire.  It  is  by  many 
authorities  considered  much  better  to 
add  a little  cream — a tablespoonful  or 
more  to  half  a pint ; stir  it  in  in  time 
to  become  heated,  or  put  the  cream  in 
a basin,  and  beat  the  boiling  gruel  well 
to  it.  An  egg,  or  the  yolk  only,  may 
be  used  for  a very  nourishing  gruel ; 
some  cap  take  it  gruel  with 
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egg,  who  could  not  digest  a milk  gruel 
made  plainly.  If  the  egg  he  beaten 
into  a basin,  the  gruel  added,  and  the 
beating  kept  up  for  a minute,  and  the 
gruel  returned  to  the  fire  for  a minute 
or  two,  the  egg  will  be  cooked  enough  ; 
or,  in  many  cases  where  it  is  desirable 
to  give  eggs  in  a state  approaching 
raw,  it  is  enough  to  beat  the  egg  in  off 
the  fire.  This  is  always  a good  method 
if  the  gruel  contains  lemon  juice,  to 
prevent  curdling. 

Note. — In  using  the  “patent  oat- 
meal’’sold  in  packets,  the  directions 
on  the  tins  should  be  followed.  The 
precise  consistence  of  the  above  is  a 
matter  of  taste ; many  like  a very 
slightly-thickened  gruel,  then  an  ounce 
would  suffice  for  a quart  of  oatmeal. 

When  “medium”  oatmeal  is  pre- 
ferred to  fine  (and  if  it  agrees  it 
answers  as  well),  it  should  be  boiled  for 
a longer  time.  Coarse  oatmeal  gruel 
is  sometimes  made  by  using  the 
coarsest  meal,  as  if  for  porridge,  but 
with  a much  larger  proportion  of 
water ; the  liquid  portion  is  then  passed 
through  a sieve,  and  served  as  gruel, 
the  meal  being  left  behind.  The  thick 
part  may  be  converted  into  porridge  or 
a pudding,  and  served  as  a family  dish. 

Oatmeal  Jelly.— This  form  of 
food  is  often  found  very  digestible  and 
nourishing  where  the  entire  grain  does 
not  agree.  About  an  ounce  of  coarse 
oatmeal  (or  one  of  the  steam-cooked 
preparations  in  the  shape  of  flakes  is 
excellent)  to  a pint  of  water  should  be 
boiled  as  slowly  as  possible  for  an 
hour.  Baking  in  a jar  answers  as 
well;  the  thing  is  to  bring  the  mix- 
ture to  boiling  point  as  slowly  as 
possible ; then  strain  through  a coarse 
hair  sieve  to  leave  the  husk  behind. 
This  is  taken  xt  is,  warm  or  cold, 
with  flavouring,  and  sugar  or  salt  to 
taste;  or  hot  milk  or  cream  may  be 
put  to  it  and  served  in  the  form  of 
gruel,  which  will  be  found  exceedingly 
delicate.  A spoonful  or  two  when 
cold  may  be  added  to  other  foods  of 
many  sorts,  either  to  impart  a slight 
thickening,  or  to  increase  the  nourish- 


ment. Enough  for  several  days  may 
be  made  in  cold  weather.  Added  to 
milk,  or  milk  and  water  in  suitable 
proportions,  this  may  be  given  to 
young  children  as  soon  as  thickened  |j 
foods  are  commenced,  as  it  can  be 
made  thin  enough  to  take  from  the  ! 
bottle. 

Another  way. — This  is  better  when 
the  entire  grain  is  required,  but  by  the  ' 
method  of  cooking  it  becomes  a jelly,  ( 
and  is  beautifully  smooth.  Allow  two  | 
ounces  of  oatmeal  to  a quart  of  water, 
and  cook  in  the  oven  for  four  or  five  i 
hours,  the  slower  the  better ; in  a cool  1 1 
oven  it  might  be  left  all  night.  Then  f 
serve  it  in  any  of  the  forms  above 
named.  It  may  be  sieved  if  liked,  but ! 'j 
the  whole  should  pass  through.  A 
pinch  of  salt  should  always  be  cooked  i 
with  these  preparations  unless  for- 
bidden. 

Note. — This  is  not  intended  for 
infants. 

Oatmeal  Thickening  for 
Beef  Tea,  &c. — When  oatmeal  is  j 
ordered  as  a thickening,  it  is  better  to 
mix  it  with  a little  stock  or  water,  and  l 
boil  it  for  a few  minutes  separately ; 
the  “prepared  oatmeal”  is  best.  The 
beef  or  other  tea  is  then  to  be  put  to  > 
quite  hot,  a little  at  a time,  and  the 
whole  stirred,  but  the  mixture  should 
not  boil  again.  Another  way  is  to 
take  some  oatmeal  that  has  been  boiled 
or  baked  for  porridge,  supposing 
coarse  oatmeal  to  be  suitable,  and 
while  it  is  hot  to  add  the  tea  as  before, 
and  then  stir  the  whole  again  to  nearly 
boiling  point.  The  thing  to  avoid  is 
the  boiling  of  the  tea  for  the  sake  of 
cooking  the  oatmeal. 

Note. — See  recipe  above.  Oatmeal 
so  prepared  is  very  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Onion  Gruel.— This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  remedy  for  a cold  in  the 
head.  It  should  be  taken  hot,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  about  two 
or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cooked 
onions  added  to  a pint.  The  onions 
can  be  chopped  or  sieved,  the  latter 
being  the  nicer.  Leeks  are  sometimes 
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substituted.  Many  persons  recoin- 
mend  this  dish  to  sufferers  from  in- 
somnia, Fine  or  medium  oatmeal  may 
be  used. 

Onion  Soup.  — The  foundation 
may  be  light  stock,  milk  or  water, 
according  to  circumstances.  The 
onions  should  be  boiled,  and  chopped 
or  sieved,  and  added  to  the  liquid  with 
a suitable  thickening.  This  may  be 
bread-crumbs  or  any  farinaceous  pre- 
paration, barley-flour  being  particularly 
nice.  (See  Oatmeal  Jelly,  page  1084). 
Leeks  may  be  used  in  place  of  onions. 
A mixture  of  onions  and  celery 
will  make  an  excellent  soup,  the 
proportions  and  the  consistence  of  the 
soup  being  a matter  of  taste.  When 
taken  to  promote  sleep,  the  onions 
should  not  be  stinted.  A soup  made  in 
the  same  way  as  onion  sauce,  but  thinner, 
may  be  recommended  where  milk  and 
butter  are  allowed.  A vegetable  or 
light  meat  stock,  thickened  with  boiled 
onions  and  a little  cooked  rice  or 
barley,  is  generally  liked.  These  are 
hints  rather  than  recipes ; the  main 
thing  is,  when  onions  are  ordered, 
especially  if  they  are  ncft  much  relished 
by  the  patient,  to  vary  the  modes  of 
serving,  and  to  use  such  adjuncts  as 
best  suit  the  case.  The  addition  of 
: a little  parsley  or  sage  may  be  borne 
in  mind  where  condiments  are  per- 
mitted. Many  other  herbs  are  just 
as  good. 

Orangeade.  — Required:  two  or 
three  sweet  oranges  to  a pint  of  water. 
About  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of 
sugar  may  be  allowed  on  an  average. 
Cost,  about  2d. 

This  should  be  made  like  lemonade 
(page  1078).  Or  the  rind  of  only 
half  the  fruit  is  sometimes  liked. 
Another  way  is  to  use  cold  water, 

Sallowing  a larger  proportion  of  fruit 
juice  than  above,  and  a little  rind 
only ; this  is  thought  to  produce  a 
fresher  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  many 
like  lemonade  made  in  the  same 
way.  About  half  a lemon  to  every 
i two  or  three  oranges  improves  the 
i flavour.  If  a slight  bitterness  is 


preferred,  a spoonful  of  orange  mar- 
malade can  bo  put  in  each  pint  of 
liquid:  this  should  be  strained  off. 
Liquid  orange  jelly  diluted,  with 
orange  juice  makes  a good  drink  of 
the  kind;  or  a little  gelatine  or  isin- 
glass may  be  used  to  give  body  if 
desired. 

Oysters,  Nourishing  Dishes 

of.— In  the  chapter  on  Fish  we  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  best 
authorities  agree  that  the  oyster, 
although  very  digestible  and  nourish- 
ing in  the  raw  state,  is  rendered  in- 
digestible when  cooked.  But  there 
are  degrees  of  indigestibility  according 
to  the  methods  of  cooking,  and  the 
degree  of  heat  applied.  Bearing  in 
mind,  therefore,  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  a warm  dish  of  this  sort  is 
a necessity,  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing as  amongst  the  most  digestible 
of  oyster  dishes. 

Oyster  and  White  Fish  Steiv. — Sup- 
posing about  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  any  white  fish,  as  sole  or  whiting  (or 
any  of  the  cheaper  sorts  will  do),  rub 
it  through  a sieve  while  raw,  and  to 
a quarter  pound  add  enough  fish 
stock,  or  milk,  or  oyster  liquor  to 
cover,  and  simmer  the  fish  until  just 
done.  In  some  cases  a few  minutes 
will  suffice.  The  seasonings  here  are  a 
matter  of  taste ; reference  can  be  made 
to  any  of  the  oyster  dishes  in  this 
work ; in  most  cases  very  little  season- 
ing is  best.  Then  add  a teaspoonful 
of  corn-flour,  or  flour,  and  boil  up, 
adding  a morsel  of  butter  if  allowed ; 
or  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  beaten 
in ' at  the  last  moment ; this  should 
be  beaten  with  a very  little  warm  milk 
or  fish  stock  first,  that  it  may  not 
curdle,  particularly  if  the  fish  gravy 
contains  acid.  The  oysters,  four  or 
six,  bearded,  and  divided  if  large, 
should  be  put  in  after  the  vessel  is 
removed  from  the  fire;  then  cover, 
and  set  where  they  will  just  heat 
through  for  a minute,  but  where  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  mixture  boiling. 
This  may  be  served  with  toast  or  as 
I preferred.  The  right  consistence  is  a 
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thick  mince  that  will  just  drop  from 
the  spoon,  but  owing  to  the  variation 
in  the  size  of  oysters  and  the  nature 
of  the  fish  employed  for  the  base — 
some  being  so  much  more  watery  than 
others— only  approximate  quantities  of 
the  various  ingredients  can  be  given. 
In  the  hands  of  a careful  cook,  how- 
ever, this  recipe  will  be  found  very 
useful.  A very  simple  way  of  serving 
the  dish  is  to  take  any  cold  fish 
that  may  be  left  over  from  a previous 
meal,  and  mix  with  a little  white 
sauce  or  hot  milk  (it  may  be  thickened 
or  not,  and  the  egg  is  optional) ; the 
oysters  are  added,  and  the  dish  finished 
off  as  directed  above. 

Steamed  Oysters. — Put  the  oysters, 
bearded,  and  in  some  of  the  strained 
liquor,  in  a small  basin ; cover,  and 
set  this  in  a potato  steamer,  and  let 
the  water  boil  under  in  the  ordinary 
way  imtil  the  oysters  are  wanned,  but 
do  not  give  them  a second  longer  than 
is  necessary.  Serve  on  a hot  plate 
with  a little  lemon  j uice  and  seasoning, 
or  quite  plain  if  preferred.  Another 
way  is  to  cover  the  oysters  with  a 
little  hot  milk  and  the  liquor  mixed, 
and  set  the  vessel  in  a saucepan  of  hot 
water,  which  should  simmer  round  the 
oysters  for  a minute  or  two ; in  this 
way  they  are  soon  ready,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  their  becoming  hard 
with  ordinary  care. 

Port  Jelly.— Required : a pint 
of  stock  as  directed  for  calf’s  feet 
jelly  (page  1070),  half  a pint  of  good 
port,  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  about 
half  an  ounce  of  gelatine.  Cost,  about 
2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

The  stock  should  be  melted,  and 
the  gelatine  dissolved  in  it;  when 
it  is  coolisg  mix  the  wine  with  it ; stir 
and  set  by  to  get  firm ; less  gelatine 
will  do  in  warm  weather,  and  if  poured 
in  a shallow  mould  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  will  suffice  any  time.  This  is 
not  clear,  but  it  is  nourishing  and 
easily  made,  and  in  cases  of  prostration 
where  port  is  ordered  will  be  found 
very  useful.  Variety  of  flavour  may 
be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  nutmeg, 


cinnamon,  &c. ; the  flavouring  es- 
sences  are  recommended  in  preference 
to  ground  spices.  Equal  measures  of 
stock  and  wine  are  sometimes  used; 
or  wine  alone,  with  enough  isinglass  - 
or  gelatine  (melted  in  a little  water) 
to  set  it  should  be  used  for  a very 
strong  jelly. 

Possets.  — A posset  is  an  old- 
fashioned  drink  made  by  curdling 
milk,  which  is  often  thickened  with 
some  farinaceous  preparation.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  highly 
esteemed  for  colds  in  the  head.  The 
two  given  are  illustrative  of  the  group. 

No.  1. — Boil  a pint  of  milk,  and  as 
it  is  rising  in  the  pan  stir  in  a table- 
spoonful of  treacle.  The  curd  should 
be  separated,  and  the  posset  served 
very  hot.  It  must  boil  until  the  curd 
forms  freely.  A similar  posset  is  made , 
by  boiling  the  milk  with  a little  corn- 
flour, and  using  honey  in  place  of 
treacle.*  A tablespoonfirl  of  sherry  is 
a common  addition  to  this,  but  raisin 
or  cowslip  wine  answers. 

No.  2. — Sago  Posset. — A couple  of 
ounces  of  fine  sago  should  simmer  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  milk  or  water 
for  two  hours ; then  add  a little  spice 
and  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  any  light 
wine,  and  finish  as  before.  Whey  is 
now  often  used  in  place  of  these 
drinks. 

Potatoes.  — Speaking  broadly, 
mashed  potatoes  are  bad  for  the  sick, 
or  even  for  convalescents,  when  butter 
and  other  adj  uncts  are  used ; but  a 
floury  potato,  passed  through  a strainer, 
and  allowed  to  fall  lightly  on  a hot  plate 
and  left  untouched,  is  another  thing. 
Or,  the  best  part  of  a potato  baked  in 
its  jacket  is  good.  A steamed  potato 
is  better  than  a boiled  one,  and  new 
potatoes  are  better  avoided.  The 
mealiest  should  be  selected,  and  the 
least  portion  underdone  may  cause 
suffering.  A light  kind  of  soup  is 
made  by  dropping  sieved  potatoes,  as 
above  described,  into  a little  boiling 
milk  or  white  stock,  or  a mixture  of 
the  two ; an  egg  is  often  a good 
addition. 
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Potted  Meats  for  Sand- 

wich.es.  — The  ordinary  seasoned 
jotted  meats  for  people  in  health  are 
aot  here  intended.  But  we  are  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
where  the  powers  of  mastication  and 
iigestion  are  feeble,  finely-divided 
meat  is  a necessity.  Besides,  those 
who  may  have  been  long  on  tasteless 
or  slop  diet,  find  some  such  snack  as 
a potted  meat  sandwich  very  accept- 
able for  tea  or  luncheon.  It  comes  as 
a go-between  a meat  meal  proper  and 
plain  bread  and  butter.  It  is  also  a 
good  way  to  use  up  a morsel  of  any 
cooked  food  which  may  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  the  patient. 
Supposing  any  white  meat  or  poultry 
at  command,  free  it  from  the  usual 
ingredients  that  would  render  it 
objectionable,  in  the  form  of  skin,  &c., 
and  cut  it  up,  then  pound  it  to  a 
smooth  paste,  adding  a little  cream 
from  time  to  time ; or  a morsel  of 
meat  jelly  may  be  used,  or  butter,  if 
allowed.  Another  way  of  moistening 
ii  to  add  any  thickened  gravy  that 
may  be  left.  Then  spread  this  on 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  make 
into  sandwiches.  Or  use  thin  strips 
of  toast.  Game  may  be  converted 
into  tasty  dishes  of  the  same  sort. 
The  seasoning  is  a matter  of  choice  ; 
in  many  instances  nothing  more  than 
salt  should  be  used.  If  cream  has 
been  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  be  freely 
used,  this  is  a good  way  of  giving  it, 
and  if  plenty  be  put  with  the  meat, 
the  bread  may  be  but  slightly  buttered  ; 
or  butter  can  be  omitted.  The  yolk 
of  a cooked  egg  (not  a hard-boiled  one) 
may  also  be  added  sometimes,  to  the 
further  improvement  of  the  dish. 

Note.  — By  warming  the  mixture 
after  the  amalgamation,  and  spreading 
it  on  a slice  of  hot  toast,  a digestible 
savoury  is  readily  obtained. 

Puddings. — (-See  Light  Puddings, 
also  Index.) 

Restorative  Gruel  or  Jelly. 

— Required : an  ounce  each  of  pearl 
barley,  tapioca,  rice,  and  crushed 
wheat,  Wash  these  well,  renewing 


the  water  several  times ; the  first 
water  should  be  hot,  and  the  next 
cold,  and  the  grain  must  be  rubbed 
between  the  hands.  Then  p<ut  all  on 
the  fire  in  a saucepan,  with  four  pints 
of  cold  water,  and  cook  gently  for  a 
couple  of  hours  if  for  gruel ; strain  and 
flavour  like  any  other  kind,  and  servo 
hot.  If  liked  thick,  as  much  of  the 
grain  as  can  be  rubbed  through  a 
sieve  may  be  added ; if  too  thick, 
dilute  with  milk,  or  wine  or  spirit  can 
be  added.  For  Jelly,  the  coolring 
should  be  prolonged,  and  the  whole 
rubbed  through  a sieve,  and  sweetened 
to  taste,  and  poured  in  a mould  to 
set. 

Another  way  is  to  use  rather  less  of 
the  grains,  which  makes  the  sieving 
easier,  and  to  add  a little  sheet  gela- 
tine to  make  it  stiff  enough  to  set. 
This  is  very  nice  flavoured  with  port 
or  other  wine.  When  cold  food  is  not 
allowed,  it  may  be  served  tepid,  on  the 
point  of  setting.  We  may  remark 
that  now,  in  many  disorders  of  the 
bowels  for  which,  at  one  time,  cold  food 
was  thought  the  best,  tepid  dishes  of 
this  sort  are  generally  preferred  by  the 
medical  profession.  They  are  often 
more  easily  digested,  and  less  likely  to 
cause  pain. 

Rice  Jelly.  — Required:  an 

ounce  of  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  a pint 
and  a half  of  cold  water,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  the  best  Carolina  rice. 
Cost,  about  l|d. 

The  rice  should  be  washed,  and 
soaked  for  a few  hours  in  the  water, 
then  boiled  with  the  rest  until  reduced 
to  half;  rub  through  a coarse  sieve, 
and  put  in  a china  mould,  and  serve 
when  cold  or  cooling.  A little  cinna- 
mon is  a suitable  flavouring,  and  it  is 
often  better  to  use  less  sugar. 

Note.  — Milk  may  be  used  with 
rice  in  the  same  way.  (See  Rice  in 
Cereals .) 

Rice  Soup. — This  may  be  served 
in  any  disorders  for  which  rice  is 
usually  recommended  ; but  the  amount 
of  meat  will  be  reduced  with  advan- 
tage in  some  cases,  and  skim  milk 
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will  often  agree  better  than  new. 
Required:  half  a pound  of  veal  or 
mutton,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  if 
spice  is  allowed,  a pinch  of  cinnamon 
or  nutmeg,  an  ounce  of  rice,  and  a 
pint  and  a half  or  more  of  milk  and 
water,  mixed.  Cost,  about  6d. 

The  meat  is  to  be  cut  up,  and  the 
bone,  if  any,  cracked ; the  rice  must  be 
washed  well,  but  not  blanched ; put  all 
on  with  the  water,  and  cook  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  then  add  the  milk, 
and  cook  for  another  hour ; it  is  best 
done  in  a jar.  Strain,  and  rub  as 
much  of  the  rice  through  as  possible, 
and  serve  hot. 

Note.  — It  depends  upon  circum- 
stances whether  the  meat  be  rubbed 
through  and  served  or  not.  Another 
good  soup  is  made  by  using  vermi- 
celli as  above.  (See  also  Vermicelli 
Jelly  or  Soup.) 

nice  Water. — Proceed  as  for 
Rice  Jelly,  but  use  an  ounce  of 
rice  only  to  a quart  of  water ; simmer 
to  half  the  quantity,  and  strain, 
letting  all  but  the  solid  part  of  the 
rice  go  through.  Rice  milk  is  now 
often  used  as  a substitute  for  water, 
and  is,  of  course,  more  nourishing. 
When  wanted  in  a hurry,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  rice-flour  may  be  boiled  with 
half  a pint,  or  less,  of  milk  or  water. 
A teaspoonful  of  brandy  is  often 
added  to  these  preparations,  and  port 
is  sometimes  used.  Flavour  with 
cinnamon. 

Rusk  Pudding.— Required : a 
couple  or  three  finger  rusks,  an  egg, 
a gill  of  warm  milk,  and  other  in- 
gredients as  under.  Cost,  about  3d. 
to  4d. 

The  rusks  are  to  be  broken  up,  or 
crumbled  into  a buttered  basin  that 
holds  about  half  a pint.  Beat  the  egg 
and  milk  well,  and  pour  over,  and 
leave  for  a short  time  to  soak,  then 
twist  a paper  over,  and  steam  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  This  is  nice  hot  or 
cold.  Having  no  sugar  in,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly light,  and  may  be  served 
with  jam,  or  stewed  fruit  (free  from 
stones),  a little  fresh  fruit  syrup,  or 


with  sugar  only.  It  is  a useful  pud 
ding  quite  plain,  in  cases  where  sugai . 
is  disliked  altogether.  It  may  alsc 
be  baked  in  a steady  oven,  and  a stab 
sponge  cake  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Another  way  is  to  beat  the  rusks  uj 
after  soaking,  or  they  can  be  stirred 
in  milk  over  the  fire,  and  put  through 
a sieve.  Many  kinds  of  rusks,  as 
malted,  &c. , may  be  used  thus. 

Sandwich.es.— (See  PottedMeats 
for  Sandwiches,  page  1087  ; also  I 
Meat  Extracts,  page  1080.) 

Savoury  Blancmange.— This  I 

is  a useful  dish  when  it  is  desirable  I 
to  give  milk,  and  the  patient  may  have  I 
tired  of  ordinary  ways  of  serving  it,  or  i 
may  dislike  Sweet  dishes.  It  can  be  l 
served  in  most  cases  unless  vegetables  j 
are  forbidden.  Required  : half  a pint 
of  milk,  the  same  of  white  stock  from  i 
fowl,  veal  or  rabbit,  or  a mixture  of 
meats,  a 6mall  onion,  a bunch  of 
herbs,  a morsel  of  mace,  half  a dozen  i 
white  peppercorns,  a few'  slices  of 
caiTot,  salt  and  gelatine  as  below. 
Cost,  a few  pence  only. 

The  stock  should  be  free  from  any 
impurities,  and  be  put  on  with  the> 
seasonings,  and  simmered  until  re- 
duced to  about  a quarter  of  a pint 
or  rather  more;  it  is  then  to  be 
strained  and  mixed  with  the  milk,  first s 
boiled  and  the  gelatine  dissolved  in  it ; 
half  an  ounce  will  be  wanted  if  re- 
quired to  get  cold  enough  to  turn  out, 
but  this  is  very  nice  served  in  a semi- 
solid condition  before  quite  cold,  then 
rather  over  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  gelatine  may  be  enough  if  poured 
in  a shallow  vessel  It  is  not  nearly 
so  nice  when  very  stiff.  The  pro- 
portions of  stock  and  milk  may  be 
altered  to  taste,  and  a little  celery 
improves.  For  the  sake  of  extra 
nourishment  a spoonful  or  two  of 
cream  may  be  put  in.  An  egg  yolk  • 
may  be  added. 

Note.  — The  above  is  very  nice 
taken  in  the  liquid  state  while  hot, 
but  then  of  course  “ blancmange  is 
a misnomer. 
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Savoury  Custard.— Required : 
a gill  of  beef  tea,  or  clear  soup,  or 
nice  stock,  and  two  eggs.  Cost, 
about  4d. 

The  liquid  should  be  cold,  and 
added  to  the  eggs,  first  well  beaten 
and  freed  from  specks.  Then  pour  in 
a lightly  buttered  cup  and  steam  for 
twenty  minutes  steadily.  This  may 
be  served  hot,  or  turned  out  when 
cold.  A dish  that  will  be  better  liked 
often,  and  suitable  for  serving  hot, 
is  to  use  one  egg  only,  or  the  yolks 
of  two;  this  may  be  served  as  soon 
as  set;  the  heat  cannot  be  too  gentle 
and  regular.  Fierce  heat  will  result 
in  a spongy-looking  custard. 

Savoury  Pudding'.— Required : 
a teaspoonful  of  corn-flour,  the  same 
of  fine  bread-crumbs,  half  a pint  of 
beef  tea,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
the  white  of  one,  and  a pinch  of 
salt.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  corn-flour  should  be  beaten 
with  a little  cold  water  to  a very 
smooth  paste,  and  added  to  the  beaten 
eggs ; the  beef  tea  should  be  cold  and 
free  from  fat ; the  whole  must  be 
mixed  well  with  the  crumbs,  and  left 
to  stand  a short  time  before  steaming 
in  a cup  or  basin.  Time,  about  half  an 
hour.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Another  way. — Chicken  tea,  and  a 
few  strips  of  the  white  meat  if  liked, 
should  be  substituted  for  the  beef  tea. 
A little  more  body  may  be  given  by 
adding  the  white  of  the  second  egg,  or 
another  teaspoonful  of  crmnbs.  The 
pudding  will  be  more  delicate  in  both 
cases,  if  the  yolks  only  of  the  eggs  are 
used,  then  another  teaspoonful  of 
mwroot  or  corn-flour  should  be 
idded. 

Note. — Any  of  the  bought  pre- 
parations of  beef  tea,  &c.,  may  be 
Hised,  except  those  for  serving  cold, 
w hich  the  re-heating  would  spoil. 

I Sheeps’  Feet  Jelly.— This  is 
worth  attention,  as  with  care  it  is  very 
jittle  inferior  to  jelly  from  calves’ 
peet,  while  it  is  much  cheaper.  Re- 
■ fiuired:  a set  of  feet,  three  pints  of 
'rjold  water,  the  thin  rind  and  strained 


juice  of  two  or  three  lemons  or 
oranges,  a pint  of  wine,  which  may  be 
sherry,  raisin  or  cowslip,  the  whites 
and  shells  of  three  eggs,  and  from 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  lump  sugar, 
according  to  taste,  and  the  kind  of 
wine  and  fruit  used ; if  lemons,  more 
sugar  is  wanted  than  for  oranges. 
Cost,  about  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 

The  feet  should  be  cleaned  and  cut 
up,  then  put  on  in  the  water,  and 
boiled  for  five  to  six  hours.  Blanch 
them  by  bringing  to  the  boil,  and 
throwing  the  water  away,  then 
rinsing  in  clean  cold  water.  The 
cooking  should  be  slow,  and  the 
liquid  well  skimmed.  Strain  the 
liquor,  and  put  it  by  to  cool.  Then 
remove  the  fat  and  all  impurities,  and 
put  it  in  a clean  pan  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  stir  to  the  boil. 
Simmer  for  a few  minutes,  then  let 
it  rest  for  ten  minutes,  and  finish 
off  as  directed  on  page  939,  The 
weather  must  be  considered  as  usual ; 
a little  gelatine  may  be  wanted,  or 
a little  more  water  may  be  put  in  in 
very  cold  weather.  Or,  should  the 
jelly  on  setting  be  found  too  stiff, 
it  can  be  re-melted  and  more  wine 
added.  For  a cheaper  jelly,  reduce 
the  wine  and  increase  the  water,  and 
add  lemon  juice  if  liked. 

Solid  Coffee,  Chocolate,  or 
Tea. — Either  of  these  beverages  may 
be  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
with  all  milk,  or  half  milk  if  more 
agreeable  to  the  patient.  While  hot, 
enough  isinglass  or  sheet  gelatine 
should  be  added  to  set  the  liquid.  If 
to  be  taken  cold,  enough  gelatine  to 
make  it  just  firm  enough  to  turn  out 
must  be  used;  if  to  eat  warm,  on 
the  point  of  setting,  less  will  be 
wanted,  and  a shallow  dish  should  be 
used.  This  is  recommended  in  cases 
where  a dislike  for  milk,  and  a liking 
for  either  of  the  drinks  named  exists ; 
as  by  serving  it  in  this  form  the 
patient’s  whim  is  indulged,  and  the 
benefits  of  a milk  diet  are  presented 
in  an  agreeable  form.  Very  little 
sugar  should  be  added, 
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Suet  Milk.— Wo  call  attention 
to  this,  as  although  not  so  well  known 
as  it  deserves  to  he,  it  is  of  value,  not 
only  in  its  simple  state,  hut  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  nourishment ; and  hy 
altering  the  flavours  the  suet  “ twang” 
is  quite  concealed.  Now  that  fats  are 
made  so  much  of  in  the  treatment  of 
many  disorders,  particularly  of  chil- 
dren, preparations  of  this  kind  are 
often  a hoon.  Add  an  ounce  of 
mutton  suet  to  a pint  of  new  milk; 
the  suet  should  he  shredded  as  thinly 
as  possible ; set  them  over  a very  slow 
lire,  in  a china  or  enamelled  pan  for 
choice,  and  let  the  suet  dissolve  gently. 
The  flavour  may  he  spice  or  lemon, 
and  a little  white  sugar  does  no  harm. 
Serve  as  hot  as  possible,  and  heat  the 
vessel  and  spoon.  In  a semi-cold  state 
it  is  not  nice.  Take  care  to  heat  the 
strainer  well.  The  additions  that  may 
he  made  are  many.  A nourishing  soup 
is  ready  hy  putting  in  an  ounce  or  so 
of  any  cereal  that  has  been  cooked  in 
a sufficient  quantity  of  broth,  or  water, 
or  milk ; or  a little  porridge  may  he 
used.  Any  of  the  “malted  foods” 
are  suitable  to  make  a kind  of  porridge 
or  gruel,  hy  simply  using  the  milk  in 
the  ordinary  way ; potatoes  or  onions, 
previously  cooked,  and  mashed  or 
chopped,  with  a seasoning  of  herbs 
give  another  good  dish. 

Thickened  Milk.  — This  is 
nice  when  something  a little  thicker 
than  plain  milk  seems  called  for,  yet 
not  quite  of  the  nature  of  gruel. 

To  a pint  of  milk  a teaspoonful  of 
either  of  the  following  may  he  allowed  : 
rice-flour,  chestnut-flour,  arrowroot, 
barley -flour,  or  potato-flour;  either  of 
the  French  preparations  referred  to  in 
Cereals  being  used  for  choice.  The 
mode  is  simply  to  mix  smoothly  and 
stir  to  tho  boil,  then  to  sweeten  and 
flavour,  adding  a little  spirit  or  wine, 
if  such  he  ordered ; this  may  he  taken 
warm  or  cold.  When  more  body  is 
liked,  use  nearly,  or  quite,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  the  thickening.  A similar 
preparation  is  made  hy  boiling  a little 
French  tapioca,  or  sago,  in  the  milk, 


shaking  it  in  gradually,  and  stirring 
and  simmering  for  twenty  minutes. 

Toast,  Savoury,  and  Nour- 
ishing. — In  any  case  where  the 
juices  of  animal  food  are  ordered,  the 
following  will  be  a good  way  of 
serving,  always  assuming  that  bread 
has  not  been  forbidden.  Take  care 
that  the  bread  is  stale,  and  free  from' 
crust.  Have  a hot  dish  with  a nice 
thin  piece  of  freshly-made  toast  on  it ; 
cut  in  pieces  convenient  for  serving, 
and  take  it  near  the  fire,  then  press 
the  juice  from  an  under-done  piece 
of  beef  steak ; the  mode  par  excel- 
lence for  this  is  grilling,  and  the  steak 
should  be  thick.  If  half  a pound  of 
meat  has  been  cooked,  cut  it  quickly 
into  three  or  four  slices  before  press- 
ing ; a lemon  squeezer  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  but  it  should  be  made 
hot.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible,  with  or 
without  seasoning.  The  toast  should 
be  thin,  that  it  may  be  nearly  soaked 
through  with  the  gravy.  Make  the 
most  of  the  meat  by  putting  it  into 
the  stock  pot,  as  there  will  still  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  goodness  left 
in  it. 

Note. — Mutton  may  be  used  in.  the 
same  way ; a thick  slice  from  the  leg 
should  be  chosen,  the  fat  being  first  : 
removed.  Sometimes  the  gravy  from  i 
meat  that  has  been  only  warmed  i 
through  is  ordered  to  be  served  thus. 
A slice  from  a cooked  joint  may  be  so 
treated ; always  cut  it  thick,  and  take 
a slightly  under-done  part. 

Toast  Water.— Tile  top  crust  of 
a stale  loaf  is  considered  the  best,  and 
it  should  be  toasted  very  thoroughly, 
and  a good  brown,  but  not  burnt. 
The  crumb  of  the  loaf  is  more  liable 
to  turn  som-.  Place  it  in  a jug  of 
cold  water,  or  water  that  has  been 
boiled,  and  when  cold  strain  and  serve. 
This  is  better  made  fresh  daily.  A 
slight  flavouring  of  lemon  or  orange 
is  often  liked.  Some  prefer  to  use 
boiling  water,  but  the  bread  is  apt  to 
break,  and  the  water  to  become  thick. 
It  always  wants  careful  straining, 
however  made.  Where  the  water  is 
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suspicious,  toast  water  is  a reliable 
drink  ; the  water  should  he  filtered  as 
well  as  boiled.  {See  Apple  Wat  eh.) 


Tripe,  Stewed.— If  the  tripe 
be  already  cooked,  remove  any  fat, 
and  porn-  a little  hot  water  over,  then 
pour  it  off  when  cool.  Cut  the  tripe 
up,  and  to  half  a pound  add  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  light  chicken  or  rabbit 
stock,  and  bring  to  the  boil.  Add  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  onion,  and  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  if  allowed,  and 
a slight  thickening  of  flour  and  butter, 
or  flour  only  ; or  a morsel  of  boiled 
lice,  or  other  grain,  should  it  be  pre- 
ferred. When  onion  is  not  liked,  a 
dash  of  chopped  parsley  can  be  used. 
If  the  tripe  be  bought,  cleaned,  but 
uncooked,  the  quantity  of  stock  should 
he  doubled,  and  the  tripe  cooked  in 
it  imtil  tender,  after  being  first 
brought  to  the  boil  in  water  with  a 
little  salt;  the  water  should  be  all 
drained  off. 

Another  way,  both  for  cooked  and 
uncooked  tripe,  is  to  use  milk  for  the 
final  cooking  in  place  of  stock.  The 
main  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  the  fat,  and 
to  season  enough  to  prevent  insipidity 
only.  Most  medical  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  tripe  in  itself  is  nourish- 
ing and  digestible,  but  often  spoilt  by 
I additions  of  various  sorts. 

. Vermicelli  Pudding.— This  is 
lone  of  the  lightest  of  the  cereal 
puddings.  Required : a pint  of  milk, 
tn  egg,  an  ounce  of  vermicelli,  half  an 
mneo  of  white  sugar,  and  a scrap 
jf  butter.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Those  who  like  a thicker  pud- 
ping  will  use  nearly  double  the 
ii mount  of  vermicelli,  but  as  dishes 
:>f  this  sort  are  often  of  service,  cool 
pr  cold,  they  are  better  of  medium 
•onsistenee  at  first.  The  vermicelli 
jhoukL  be  rinsed  in  water,  and  put 
•ith  the  milk  over  a slow  fire,  and 
tirred  often  to  boiling  point,  unless 
double  pan  is  used.  Then  simmer 
or  half  an  hour,  stirring  often,  and 
tool  before  adding  the  egg  and  sugar, 
putter  a dish,  and  bake  in-  a gentle 


oven  for  about  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes. 

Note; — This  is  very  plain;  an  egg 
to  half  a pint  or  less  of  milk  may 
be  used  for  a richer  pudding.  Many 
of  the  French  cereals  can  be  used  thus 
{see  page  545  for  general  hints).  Stir- 
ring during  the  simmering  stage  is  a 
necessity. 

Vermicelli  Soup.— About  half 
an  ounce  of  vermicelli , more  or  less 
to  taste,  may  be  added  to  each  half 
pint  of  stock,  either  brown  or  white. 
If  clear  stock,  parboil  the  vermicelli 
for  a few  minutes  in  water.  It 
must  be  added  to  the  soup  at  once, 
while  the  latter  is  boiling,  and  the 
cooking  finished ; for  if  put  by  it  will 
form  a lump.  It  should  also  bo  broken 
up ; if  this  is  not  done,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  slip  over  the  sides  of 
the  spoon,  and  this  is  trying  to  an 
invalid.  When  the  stock  used  is  not 
clear,  simply  wash  the  vermicelli ; 
allow  it  to  cook  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Stir  often  during  the  boiling.  {See  also 
Rice  Soup,  p.  1087.) 

Vermicelli  Jelly  or  Soup.— 

This  is  strongly  recommended ; as 
taken  hot  it  is  a delicious  soup,  or  cold 
in  the  form  of  a jelly  is  equally  satis- 
factory ; and  owing  to  the  addition  of 
the  vermicelli  is  a very  decided  change, 
both  in  flavour  and  appearance,  from 
ordinary  meat  jellies.  Required : half 
a pound  of  neck  of  mutton  all  lean, 
the  same  weight  of  beef  from  the  thick 
part  of  the  leg,  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
the  same  of  vermicelli,  three  pints  of 
cold  water  and  seasoning  as  under. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  meat  must  be  cut  very  small, 
and  put  in  the  water  an  hour  before  - 
hand. Bring  to  the  boil,  and  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  simmer  for 
four  to  five  hours.  A little  seasoning 
may  be  used,  such  as  a few  pepper- 
corns and  a sprig  of  any  sweet  herb,  or 
a bay  leaf,  except  in  acute  illness, 
then  nothing  more  than  a little  salt 
should  go  in ; a tiny  pinch  at  first,  and 
the  rest  at  the  time  of  serving.  This 
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must  be  skimmed  well  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  cooking,  and  most  care- 
fully strained  and  freed  from  fat  at 
the  end.  If  required  cold,  pour  it  in 
shallow  earthen  vessels  in  a cold  place. 

A little  wine  or  brandy  may  he  added, 
if  ordered,  after  straining.  Yeal  may 
replace  the  mutton  when  suitable. 

Note. — It  should  simmer  down  to 
less  than  a quart. 

Whey.  — Whey  is  recommended 
for  many  persons  suffering  from 
dyspepsia  and  other  ailments.  It  may 
often  he  given  very  freely.  Whey 
enters  into  the  composition  of  infants’ 
food  occasionally. 

Alum  Whey  is  easily  made;  add  a 
drachm  of  powdered  alum  to  a pint 
of  hot  milk.  The  whey  is  to  he 
strained  thoroughly  from  the  curd. 

Irish  Whey. — Mix  a third  of  a pint 
of  buttermilk  with  two-thirds  of  a pint 
of  new  milk,  stir  and  boil  the  mixture. 
When  it  has  settled,  after  pouring 
out,  strain  the  whey  off.  This  is  called  • 
also  “ two  milk  whey.” 

Lemon  IV hey. — The  milk  should  re- 
ceive the  addition  of  a little  lemon  juice ; 
it  may  he  added  a few  drops  at  a time 
until  the  milk  turns.  It  is  then  to 
boil  for  a minute  or  two,  and  left  j 
to  cool,  when  the  whey  can  he  strained 
off.  This  is  useful  when  wine  would  j 
he  considered  too  heating,  or  there  is  : 
no  rennet  at  hand  to  curdle  the  whey.  | 


Vinegar  is  used  in  place  of  lemon 
juice  often.  (See  Coitus,  page  807.) 

Wine  Whey  is  made  by  stirring  to  j 
a pint  of  hot  milk  a glass  or  more  of 
sherry  or  raisin  wine.  Bring  to  the  1 
boil  again,  and  let  it  stand  a few 
minutes,  then  pour  the  curd  off,  and 
sweeten  the  whey  for  use.  Sometimes 
dilution  with  water  is  advised. 

Whiting,  A Savoury  Dish  of. 

— Take  a whiting  or  fresh  haddock,  - j 
and  remove  head  and  skin,  and  wash 
the  fish  with  care.  Then  make  a ! 
broth  of  the  trimmings  with  a little  ’ i 
salt,  a sprig  of  parsley,  and  a few 
peppercorns.  A pint  of  water  may  ■ 
he  reduced  to  a gill  or  less  in  this  i 
way.  The  fish  is  then  laid  in  a disli 
with  the  broth,  and  cooked  in  a gentle 
oven ; the  time  varies  with  the  size,  I 
and  it  may  he  cut  up  or  not.  If  wine  ! 
is  allowed,  half  a glass  of  any  of 
either  of  the  light  kinds  will  give  a 
better  flavour,  or  a little  lemon  juice 
may  he  preferred.  A morsel  of  mace  | 
or  nutmeg  will  further  increase  the 
savour.  The  fish  can  he  served  with 
the  liquor  converted  into  sauce,  by  the 
addition  of  a little  white  roux,  or  a 
slight  thickening  of  arrowroot  or  flour, 
according  to  circumstances ; or  the 
liquor  may  he  served  as  fish  soup  if 
any  cooked  cereal  or  other  thickening 
he  added.  The  main  idea  is  to  give 
savour  to  the  fish  itself. 
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(For  use  of  the  above  see  Beverages,  Dessert,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Sweets,  Ices,  Sweet  Sauces,  and  Sweet  Pickles.) 


JAM  MAKING. 


Some  writers  on  this  subject  give  very  hard  and  fast  rules  with  regard  to 
the  proportions  of  fruit  and  sugar,  and  the  precise  time  that  certain  fruits 
should  be  boiled  : others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  contend  that  no 
rules  can  be  given,  but  that  common-sense  is  the  only  guide.  There  is  a 
happy  medium ; and  although  of  necessity  (owing  to  varying  seasons, 
individual  methods,  utensils,  and  fires),  fixed  rules  are  not  likely  to  be  of 
service,  general  rules  cannot  fail  to  help,  and  are  here  given  in  a condensed 
form  for  the  sake  of  easy  reference. 

1.  The  preserving  pan,  if  of  metal,  must  be  as  clean  and  bright  as 
hands  can  make  it.  If  burnt  or  stained,  the  jam  will  become  unwhole- 
some or  will  suffer  in  flavour.  If  an  enamelled  pan,  there  must  not  be  a 
discoloured  or  burnt  patch  on  it.  (Sec  Kitchen  Utensils.) 

2.  See  that  everything  used  is  particularly  dry ; this  applies  to  the 
pan,  skimmer,  bottles,  and  jars.  The  wooden  spoons,  &c.,  should  be 
very  clean. 

3.  Have  two  spoons,  ono  with  a large  broad  bowl  for  stirring,  and  one 
shaped  like  a tablespoon  for  skimming.  It  is  easy  to  stand  some  distance 
from  the  fire  if  the  spoons  be  tied  by  the  handles  to  sticks. 

4.  Have  all  ready,  including  the  clean  plato  for  testing,  before 
beginning  the  operation.  Tho  fire  should  be  clear  and  bright ; a smoky 
fire  would  ruin  the  jam. 

5.  The  pan  should  not  bo  set  right  upon  an  open  fire ; it  is  easy  to  use 
a trivet  or  grating  to  raise  it.  If  the  fire  can  be  made  up  to  last  the  whole 
time,  jt  is  well ; if  not,  coke  to  replenish  is  better  than  coals.  A gas 
stove  is  preferable,  as  the  heat  can  be  regulated. 

6.  Should  the  jam  “ catch,”  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  take  the 
pan  off  at  once  and  empty  it  into  a clean  earthen  vessel,  then  to  clean  out 
the  pan,  and  when  it  is  dry  and  cool  replace  the  jam  and  finish  the  boiling. 
With  care  this  will  not  happen,  because,  before  the  actual  catching,  there 
will  be  a smell  of  burning. 

7.  The  purity  of  the  sugar,  the  soundness  and  dryness  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  skimming,  are  of  paramount  importance.  The  better  the  sugar,  the 
less  scum  there  will  be.  Cane  sugar  is  the  only  safe  one. 

8.  Whether  jam  should  boil  cpiickly,  or  only  simmer,  is  a much  dis- 
puted point.  This  is  certain ; the  quicker  it  boils  the  finer  the  colour  and 
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flavour.  Jam  that  is  boiled  longer  than  it  need  bo  is  found  to  suffer  in 
these,  respects.  By  the  first  method  the  jam  wants  constant  attention ; 
but  time  and  fuel  are  saved  in  the  long  run. 

9.  The  only  way  to  know  if  the  jam  is  done  is  to  test  it.  The  simplest 
ways  are  given  here.  (See  the  plate  test  for  Jellies,  page  1097.)  Notice 
the  extent  of  the  evaporation  by  the  mark  on  the  pan ; also  if  it  shows  a 
tendency  to  set  or  jelly  on  the  sides  of  the  pan.  There  is  also  a very 
pronounced  odour  when  nearly  done.  Always  remove  the  pan  a little  from 
the  fire  before  testing,  that  it  may  not  be  overdone. 

10.  Fill  the  pots  or  jars  while  the  jam  is  hot ; but  whether  they  should 
be  tied  down  in  that  condition  or  left  to  get  cpiite  cold  is  not  agreed. 
Both  modes  find  favour,  and,  generally  those  who  adopt  one  are  “ dead  ” 
against  the  other.  We  have  seen  jam  after  several  years’  keeping  by  both 
methods,  therefore  there  seems  no  reason  for  preference.  Leaving  until 
cold  is  rather  more  general,  and  from  experience  we  can  recommend  this. 
It  must  not  in  that  case  be  covered  until  the  following  day,  or  later, 
covered  for  storing,  that  is  ; a sheet  of  paper  may  be  laid  over  to  keep  the 
dust  out.  The  pots  should  be  dry  and  warm  when  the  jam  goes  in. 

11.  The  modes  of  covering  are  endless,  but  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  enumerating  them  all.  If  the  jam  be  properly  made  the  covering  is 
a simple  matter  ; if  the  fruit  be  bad  and  the  boiling  insufficient,  no  amount 
of  tying  down  will  keep  it.  Either  of  the  following  will  serve  for  good 
jam.  When  the  jam  is  cold,  put  a thin  layer  of  the  purest  salad  oil  on 
with  a small,  clean  brush,  or  dip  a sheet  of  vegetable  parchment  to  fit  the 
jar  exactly,  in  the  oil,  and  lay  it  on,  then  put  an  outer  cover  of  the  same 
parchment.  The  oil  not  only  preserves  the  jam,  but  prevents  dryness  of 
the  surface  to  some  extent.  If  objected  to,  brandy  may  be  used.  The 
cover  may  be  damped  and  tied  over  while  wet,  and  when  dry  it  will  have  i 
stretched  and  bo  cpiite  hard  and  air-tight.  Should  the  jam  be  intended 
for  long  keeping,  or  be  put  in  good-sized  jars,  it  is  well  to  use  bladder, 
as  directed  for  pickles.  For  ordinary  purposes,  the  parchment  paper  is  • 
all-sufficient,  and  is  cheap  enough  to  be  universally  used.  We  have  found  i 
that  bought  by  the  sheet  much  stouter  and  better  than  that  cut  up  in 
rounds  for  use.  (See  also  Jellies,  page  1096.) 

12.  The  place  of  storage  should  be  dry  and  cool.  Excessive  heat  and  . 
damp  are  equally  bad.  There  should  be  a current  of  air. 

Note.— The  amount  of  sugar  and  the  average  time  for  boiling  the 
different  sorts  of  jam  must  be  regarded  as  purely  approximate,  and  may 
be  subject  to  much  variation.  The  weight  of  the  fruit,  the  strength  of  t 
the  fire,  and  the  juiciness  of  the  fruit,  all  have  to  do  with  the  time  for 
boiling 

To  Store  Jam.  ■ 

The  size  of  the  receptacles  depends  very  much  upon  the  size  of  the 
family.  When  often  wanted  in  large  families,  it  is  convenient  to  use  good- 
sized  jars,  and  they  are,  when  bought,  cheaper  in  proportion  than  the. 
smaller  ones.  But  many  prefer  one-  or  two-pound  jars  for  general  use. 
Glass  jars  are  tlie  most  convenient,  as  should  the  jam  show  any  sign  o 
fermentation  it  can  readily  bo  detected.  The  next  best  jar  is  the  o 
fashioned  white  onp  jyith  top  t]io  sqme  size  {is  tljp  bottom.  I hose  flW' 
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often  sold  iu  nests  of  several  sizes,  and  the  smallest,  holding  from  a quarter 
to  half  a pound,  are  handy  for  jellies  and  fruit  cheeses  and  pastes. 

Sugar  for  Jams. 

We  have  referred  in  Rule  7 to  cane  sugar  as  the  best.  This  need  not 
be  in  every  case  loaf  sugar,  though  for  any  but  the  plainest  jams,  it  is 
the  best.  For  jam  for  present  use,  made  of  mixed  fruits,  for  instance, 
moist  sugar  answers ; and  in  the  opinion  of  some,  though  we  do  not  share 
it,  it  is  the  thing  for  blackberry  jam.  Loaf  sugar  should  be  broken  into 
small  lumps;  if  used  unbroken  it  is  so  long  dissolving;  and  if  finely 
powdered,  as  is  sometimes  advised,  the  jam  will  present  a turbid  appear- 
ance. The  scum  may  always  be  put  to  drain,  and  the  clear  part  that  runs 
off  may  bo  put  back  in  the  jam  kettle.  This  effects  a considerable  saving. 
A coarse  muslin  should  be  laid  over  a hair  sieve. 


Proportions  of  Fruit  and  Sugar. 


Fruit. 

A pound  of  apples,  sweet 
A pound  of  apples,  sour 
Apricots 
Blackberry 
Blackberry  and  apple 
Currants 
Cherries 
Damsons 
Gooseberries 
Plums  ... 

Pineapple 
Quinces 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 

For  jams  not  named  in  the  above 


Sugar. 

...  Twelve  or  thirteen  oz. 

...  A pound,  or  nearly. 

...  Twelve  oz.  upwards. 

...  Eight  oz.  upwards. 

...  Twelve  oz.  upwards. 

...  Fourteen  oz.  upwards. 

...  Twelve  oz.  upwards. 

...  A pound,  or  nearly. 

...  Fourteen  oz.  upwards. 

. . . Twelve  oz.  upwards. 

...  Ten  oz.  upwards. 

. . . Ten  oz.  upwards. 

...  Twelve  oz.  upwards. 

...  Twelve  oz.  upwards. 

Table,  see  alphabetical  Recipes. 


Mixed  Jams. 

Some  prefer  a mixture  of  fruits  for  jam,  and  it  is  besides  often  a 
convenience,  especially  wrhen  some  kinds  of  fruits  are  particularly  scarce 
and  others  just  as  plentiful.  It  is  useful  to  remember  that  a common 
fruit,  such  as  rhubarb,  readily  takes  up  the  flavour  of  a better  one,  of 
which  raspberries  are  a familiar  instance.  The  proportions  given  below 
will  serve  as  a guide,  though  the  exact  proportions  are  immaterial. 

Currant  Jam. — A pound  of  red  to  two  pounds  of  black,  or  a pound 
and  a half  of  the  latter  will  make  a good  jam. 

. Currant  and  Raspberry. — Red  or  black  currants  may  be  used,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two;  equal  weights  of  currants  and  raspberries  produce 
good  results ; some  use  a pound  and  a half  of  raspberries  to  a pound  of 
currants. 

Raspberry  and  Gooseberry. — Equal  weights  will  make  a good  family 
.]am,  but  a much  better  one  is  made  from  two  pounds  of  raspberries  to 
each  pound  of  gooseberries, 
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Strawberry  and  Currant. — Equal  weights  are  liked  by  many;  only 
red  currants  should  bo  used  ; two-thirds  strawberries  to  one-third  currants 
may  be  recommended  ; tlieso  quantities  result  in  a jam  that  is  less  rich 
than  strawberry  alone,  and  yet  the  flavour  does  not  suffer  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent. 

Apple  and  Raspberry. — Thrco  pounds  of  raspberries  to  a pound  or  a 
pound  and  a half  of  apples,  will  make  a good  jam.  The  flavour  is  good, 
and  the  mixture  is  less  seedy  than  all  raspberry.  If  good  apples,  it  Avill 
be  juicy  and  keep  well. 

Note— A mixture  of  apples  and  black  currants,  or  apples  and  black- 
berries may  be  used  in  the  above  proportions. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  sugar  is  to  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  that _ would  be  required  for  the  fruits  in  the  separate  state. 
Reference  to  the  list  above  will  make  this  clear;  or  to  the  separate 
recipes. 


FRUIT  JELLIES. 

The  best  known  and  most  useful  fruit  jellies  are  apple,  currant,  rasp- 
berry, strawberry,  blackberry,  crab-apple,  and  quince.  There  are,  however, 
many  others  very  good,  and  the  same  rules  must  be  remembered  in  making 
any  of  them. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  fruit  be  used  when  it  is  only  just  ripe. 
Many  people  wait  for  fruit  to  ripen  : then  take  their  own  time  in  gathering 
and  converting  it  into  jelly.  This  is  a mistake,  because  the  gelatinous 
substance  contained  in  the  fruit,  and  which  causes  the  jelly  to  “ set,” 
becomes  weaker  every  day  that  the  fruit  hangs  upon  the  tree,  while  one 
day’s  rain  will  cause  further  deterioration.  Another  point  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fruit  as  soon  after  picking  as  possible.  The  purity  of  the 
sugar  is  of  great  importance,  as  has  been  already  explained.  A bright, 
good-flavoured  jelly,  from  impure  sugar  and  over-ripe  fruit,  is  not  to 
be  obtained  by  anybody. 

Then  comes  the  mode  of  drawing  the  juice,  or  “ expressing”  it  as  it  is 
often  termed.  The  best  known  plan  is  the  water-bath  principle,  viz.,  the 
setting  of  the  jar  containing  the  fruit  in  a pot  of  water  over  the  fire,  and 
letting  the  water  boil  round  the  jar.  The  water  should  simmer  evenly 
and  reach  two-thirds  up  the  jar,  the  latter  being  covered  closely,  and  all 
blemishes  removed  from  the  fruit — not  only  stalks,  but  every  unsound 
portion.  The  second  mode  is  to  place  the  fruit  in  a preserving  pan  over 
the  fire,  and  stir  it  until  the  juice  flows  freely  and  the  fruit  is  dissolved.  This 
is  a quick  way,  but  we  prefer  the  one  above.  A third  plan  consists  in 
setting  the  jar  in  a gentle  oven  until  the  juice  ;s  well  drawn.  The  juice  is 
then  to  be  poured  off  for  rise,  and  the  fruit  should  never  be  pressed.  The 
thing  is  to  let  it  drip  slowly  through  a flannel  bag  or  a square  of  flannel 
or  cloth,  either  being  perfectly  clean.  Plenty  of  time  should  be  given, 
then  the  juice  will  be  clear,  the  fruit  forming  a sort  of  filter,  whereas  if  . 
pressed  it  is  cloudy  to  start  with. 

The  amount  of  sugar  to  be  used  varies  with  the  fruit;  a pound  to  the 
pint  of  juice  may  be  set  down  as  the  average  and  is  commonly  used  by  many 
for  all  sorts  of  fruit,  but  some  are  the  nicer  if  less  than  this  be  added,  and 
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reference  should  be  made  to  the  recipes  for  each.  The  time  required  for 
the  boiling  of  the  jelly  also  varies.  The  juice  should  first  be  boiled  alone; 
the  jelly  will  be  better  in  colour  and  flavour  in  consequence. . About 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  must  be  allowed,  and  after  the  sugar  is  added 
the  whole  must  boil  until  the  jelly  shows  by  certain  tests  that  it  is  done. 
It  is  necessary  to  skim  well  at.  an  early  stage,  and  a favourite  plan  with 
many  is  to  make  the  sugar  hot  in  the  oven  before  adding  it;  it  dissolves 
more  readily,  and  many  think  that  the  jelly  is  superior  in  flavour.  If 
insufficiently  boiled,  the  jelly  will  not  keep,  and  if  done  too  much  it  suffers 
in  texture  and  caudies,  and  is  often  a bad  colour.  The  main  point  then  is 

I to  hit  the  time.  A good  test  is  to  pour  a little  jelly  on  a perfectly  cold 
plate,  and  if  it  sets  readily  the  pan  should  be  taken  from  the  fire.  If  not 
set  in  a couple  of  minutes  at  the  most,  prolong  the  boiling.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  avoid  over-boiling  before  applying  the  test.  Another 
way  is  to  take  the  wooden  skimmer  and  dip  it  in  and  out,  holding  it 
sideways,  and  if  the  jelly  falls  from  the  edge  slowly  in  thick  drops  it  is 
done.  Some  pin  their  faith  to  quick  boiling  without  any  skimming  until 
: the  surface  of  the  jelly  is  covered  with  scum  ; and  assert  that  after  one 
good  skimming  the  jelly  is  done.  In  this  case  the  plate  test  should  be 
i employed  as  a further  precaution. 

As  to  the  potting  and  tying  down  there  is  little  to  add  to  the  directions 
for  Jams  (page  1094).  The  jars  or  glasses  should  be  small,  perfectly  dry, 
and  heated,  and  tilled  well  with  the  jelly ; the  jelly  should  be  put  in  while 
hot,  and  the  jars  covered  in  a couple  of  days,  paper  being  laid  over  to 
keep  out  dust.  A thin  sheet  of  paper,  oiled  or  brandied,  is  often  laid  over 
the  jelly  before  covering;  this  is  quite  optional.  The  outer  cover  must  be 
u air-tight.  When  jars  are  used  and  the  cover  can  be  tied  on,  vegetable 

! parchment  is  the  thing.  For  jelly  glasses,  rounds  of  stiff  white  paper  may 
be  gummed  or  pasted  round  the  edge  and  firmly  pressed  to  the  glass,  or 
i the  paper  may  be  brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  white  of  egg.  For  this 
i mode  good  tissue  paper  should  Ijp  used,  and  the  edges  cut  here  and  there ; 

1 when  pressed  close  to  the  edge  and  left  to  get  hard  and  firm  the  cover  will 
i be  air-tight.  When  the  store  closet  is  not  perfectly  dry  and  there  is 
consequent  danger  of  the  jellies  turning  mouldy  on  the  surface,  the  old 
i method  of  adding  a layer  of  sugar  cannot  well  be  improved  upon.  Room 
1 must  be  left  in  filling  the  pots,  and  when  the  jelly  has  set  the  sugar  is 
put  on  in  a quarter-inch  layer ; it  must  be  roughly  pounded,  then  heated 
in  a steady  oven,  and  left  to  get  quite  cold. 

The  above  rules  and  directions  given  in  our  recipes  apply  to  first-class 
jellies;  where  clearness  is  not  considered  and  where  economy  must  be 
. studied,  very  good  jellies  can  be  made  by  pressing  the  fruit,  so  that  it 
i yields  more  juice ; therefore,  the  words  “ strain  without  pressure,”  will 
i carry  little  weight.  In  any  case  care  must  bo  taken  to  avoid  the  skins  of 
1 the  fruit  getting  mixed  with  the  juice.  Besides  the  articles  most  in  use 
( for  straining  purposes,  cheese  cloth  and  fine  canvas  are  sometimes  made 
. into  bags,  of  the  shape  of  flannel  jelly  bags.  When  a hair  sieve  has  to  be 
- employed  for  the  straining,  a muslin  may  be  laid  over  and  used  for  the 
‘ second  straining,  should  the  juice  need  it.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
( juice  left  behind  in  the  fruit  the  better  jam  will  it  make.  If  boiled  with 
ii  half  its  weight  in  sugar  it  serves  for  present  use. 

ir* 
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Note. — When  it  can  be  had  there  is  nothing  better  than  a silver  spoon 
for  skimming  fruit  jellies  of  all  sorts. 

Economical  Fruit  Jellies  male  from  Jam. 

The  ordinary  modes  of  making  fruit  jellies  are  given  in  the  recipes. 
The  method  here  referred  to  finds  favour  with  some  persons.  Any  fruit 
that  seems  sufficiently  juicy  to  allow  some  of  the  juice  to  be  poured  off  for 
jelly  is  thus  treated  : — After  the  fruit  and  sugar  are  in  the  pan  and  have 
boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes  some  of  the  juice  is  poured  off.  The 
remainder  of  the  fruit  in  the  kettle  is  then  boiled  in  the  usual  way,  with 
the  result  that  the  jam  is  a trifle  drier  than  it  would  be — and  some  like  a 
dry  jam.  The  strained  juice  is  then  boiled  a little  longer  separately,  until 
it  jellies.  A little  extra  sugar  may  be  wanted  for  the  juice. 

Another  way — and  we  think  a better  one — is  to  heat  the  fruit  for  the 
jam  without  sugar,  until  the  juice  flows  freely,  then  to  strain  it  off  and  add 
the  requisite  amounts  of  sugar  to  the  two  preparations,  and  finish  the 
boiling.  Plums,  gooseberries,  and  rhubarb,  may  generally  be  treated  in 
'either  of  these  ways,  without  much  detriment  to  the  jam.  Strawberries 
can  part  with  a little  of  their  juice,  and  it  is  very  nice  bottled  and  served 
with  puddings,  &c.,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  reel  currant  juice  and  made 
into  jelly.  ...  ; ■ 

We  think  that  it  is  a mistake  to  treat  any  jam  in  this  way  Avhich  is 
intended  for  long  keeping  ; also,  that  it  is  better,  where  there  is  abundance? 
of  fruit,  to  make  jam  and  jelly  separately  ; the  preserves  are  nicer,  and  the 
cost  is  but  little  more  where  the  most  is  made  of  the  refuse  fruit  from  the 
jelly,  by  making  a common  jam  of  it,  as  wo  have  advised.  We  give  the 
above  simply  because  many  favour  the  custom. 


BOTTLED  FRUITS. 

These  are  extremely  useful,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  preparing 
them.  The  general  principles  are  similar  to  those  given  under  Jams. 
The  fruit  should  be  sound,  and  gathered  on  a dry  day.  The  bottles  must 
be  free  from  flaws,  and  have  wide  necks,  and  good  corks  that  just  fit  are  a 
necessity,  the  object  being  the  exclusion  of  the  air.  If  bottled  without 
sugar  and  the  contents  of  a bottle  are  later  on  used  for  a pie,  the  liquor 
should  be  poured  off  and  sweetened  and  boiled  up,  and  this  syrup  be  mixed 
with  the  fruit  and  used  when  cold.  By  bottling  the  fruit  with  sugar  at 
first  this  trouble  is  avoided ; but  for  some  purposes  the  former  mode  is 
considered  the  better.  The  recipes  given  include  both  ways.  _ Respecting 
the  relative  advantages  of  some  of  the  methods  of  bottling  fruit  ve  incline 
to  the  opinion  which  is  held  by  many  competent  judges,  that  the  old- 
fashioned  one  known  as  the  “ water  bath  ” process,  detailed  m various 
recipes,  is  not  easily  improved  upon  for  general  employment.  But  a hint 
as  to  the  wrapping  of  the  bottles  (which  hails  from  the  States)  is  worth 
attention  Instead  of  hay  hands,  straw,  strips  of  calico,  and  other  devices 
for  keeping  the  bottles  upright,  bottle-bags,  made  of  old  canvas  sacking, 
are  recommended.  The  bottles  are  kept  steady,  and  tlieie  is  no  eai  o 
their  toppling  over,  as  they  sometimes  do  if  substitutes  are  use  , aut 
to  be  a success  they  must  be  perpendicular  the  whole  time,  should  a 
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flat-bottomed  vessel  not  be  at  band  large  enough  to  take  the  quantity  a round- 
bottomed  one  answers,  the  copper,  for  example,  so  long  as  there  is  some- 
thing to  rest  the  bottles  upon.  (See  recipe  under  Tomatoes  in  Vegetables, 
page  657.  For  bottling- wax  see  page  1157  in  Pickles.)  If  wax  is  bought 
shun  the  green,  as  it  is  sometimes  poisonous.  In  addition  to  the  waxing 
of  the  corks  some  advise  that  they  be  tied  down  on  the  ginger-beer  bottle 
principle.  They  are  always  better  if  soaked  in  boiling  thin  syrup,  to  ensure 
a tight  fit.  Some  contend  that  all  bottled  fruits  should  bo  stored  with  the 
■ necks  down.  This  may  be  an  advantage,  but  cannot  be  a necessity,  or 
! all  the  fruits  exposed  in  the  contrary  way  in  the  grocers’  windows  would 
fail  to  keep.  A dark  store  closet  is  favourable  to  the  keeping  of  the 
fruit,  and  some  wrap  each  bottle  in  paper.  ( See  Rule  12,  under  Jam 
Making.)  Several  other  hints  regarding  the  fruit,  sugar,  &c.,  are  equally 
•.  applicable  here. 

The  Docking  of  the  Fruit. — This  is  necessary,  or  rather  an  improve- 
i me nt  (we  can  hardly  say  necessary,  as  hosts  of  people  dispense  with  it),  in 

I the  case  of  stone  fruits  which  are  hardly  ripe.  Even  for  ripe  ones  the 
method  has  its  advocates.  A fine  “ biscuit  docker  ” may  be  used,  or  some 
6tout  needles  inserted  into  a slice  of  cork,  so  that  the  eyes  are  secured;  a 
second  piece  of  cork  is  then  put  over  to  form  the  handle,  or  instead,  a good 
dab  of  sealing  wax  can  be  put  right  over ; if  this  be  done  the  cork  should 
be  half  an  inch  thick  at  least.  Another  way  is  to  take  a needle  and  pass  it 
through  the  fruit  in  contrary  directions,  but  this  takes  some  time.  Always 
pierce  right  to  the  stone. 

Syrup  v.  Sugar. — For  the  bottling  of  fruit  with  sugar  some  argue 
that  a syrup  is  always  preferable  to  sugar  in  the  dry  state.  Supposing 
the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  added  to  each  bottle  bo  four  ounces,  allow 
water  in  sufficient  quantity,  from  a quarter  nearly  to  half  a pint,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  fruit,  and  boil  together,  skimming  as  usual,  and  let 
it  get  cold  before  adding  ; then  proceed  as  directed.  Instead  of  this  some 
have  a standard  recipe  for  the  syrup,  and  use  it  for  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
reducing  the  quantity  for  each  bottle,  according  to  the  juiciness  of  the 
particular  fruit  under  treatment.  Given  pure  cane  sugar,  thorough 
corking,  and  proper  storing,  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  time  fruits  thus 
treated  will  keep. 

Note.— The  proportions  named  here  apply  only  to  ordinary  fruits,  not 
rich  preparations  of  fruit,  heavy  syrup,  and  brandy.  ( Sec  page  1107.) 

DESSERT  FRUITS  IN  SYRUP. 

The  fruits  put  up  in  various  forms  for  dessert  dishes  are  too  numerous 
to  be  separately  detailed.  They  form  a class  of  themselves,  and  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  put  up  for  culinary  purposes  in  bottles  and  tins.  Some 
of  these  are  costly,  the  choicest  fruits  being  used.  The  syrup  is  thick  and 
rich,  and  some  of  the  best  fruits  are  preserved  in  brandy  or  liqueurs, 
rhon  there  are  compotes  of  fruit  in  jelly,  a variety  of  kinds  being  em- 
ployed generally.  They  are  very  good  in  the  sweet  course  or  as  a dessert 
dish.  France,  Germany,  and  America  send  us  supplies  of  these  dainties, 
^nd  some  English  firms  put  up  their  own. 
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Almack’s  Preserve. — A mix- 
ture of  pears,  plums,  and  apples,  with 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar.  The  propor- 
tions are  a pound  each  of  apples  and 
pears  to  two  pounds  of  plums.  The 
fruit  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way  and 
cooked  in  a jar  until  soft;  the  sugar 
is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  in 
a jam  kettle  until  stiff.  Time  alto- 
gether, several  hours,  according  to  the 
hardness  of  the  pears. 

Angelica,  Candied.— Take  the 
plant  in  April,  boil  it  in  salt  and  water 
until  it  is  tender.  Remove  and  drain 
it  well,  scrape  the  outside,  and  dry  it 
in  a clean  cloth.  Place  it  in  a syrup, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  there  for  three 
or  four  days  closely  covered.  The 
syrup  must  be  made  from  the  same 
weight  of  sugar  that  there  is  of  fruit, 
allowing  half  a pint  of  water  to  a 
pound  of  -sugar,  and  must  bo  boiled 
twice  a day, -and  poured  over  the  fruit 
until  it  is  nearly  all  absorbed,  after 
which  it  should  be  put  into  a dish  and 
dried  by  slow  heat.  Time  to  make, 
about  ten  days.  Angelica  can  seldom 
be  bought  in  the  market. 

( See  Dried  Dessert  Fruits,  page 
1116;  see  also  Apricots  to  Dry, 
French  method.) 

Apples.— No  fruit  would  be  missed 
on  the  whole  more  than  apples.  They 
are  generally  abundant  and  cheap,  and 
are  wholesome  and  delicious,  and  with 
few  exceptions  everybody  finds  them 
agreeable.  The  best  for  eating  are 
considered  to  be  those  with  a rough 
rind,  though  they  are  often  found  less 
digestible  than  the  smooth-skinned 
varieties,  such  as  are  more  often  kept 
for  cooking  purposes.  Of  the  first 
class,  the  Blenheim  orange,  Ribstone 
and  other  pippins,  and  russets  may  be 
especially  noted.  Of  ordinary  cooking 
apples,  mention  may  be  made  of  c-od- 
lins,  Lord  Sufficlds,  AVellingtons,  and 
various  American  apples.  So  many 
names  are  applied  to  apples  locally  that 
a moderately  complete  list  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  an  apple  used  extensively 
in • one-  district  may  bo  unknown  in  j 
another.  We  may  add  that  somo  of'  | 


the  clear-skinned,  of  a yellow  tint,  with  J 
a white  flesh,  cook  very  quickly,  and  * 
unless  carefully  watched  are  wasteful,  j 
as  such  dishes  as  dumplings  soon  burst  ] 
in  the  oven.  Average  cost  of  cooking  I 
apples,  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  pound,  of  j 
dessert  apples  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  pound,  j 
For  high-class  dishes,  when  it  is  dcsir- 3 
able  that  the  shape  shall  be  retained,  M 
dessert  apples  are  used  for  cooking. 

Apple  ancl  Blackberry 

Cheese, — Required:  equal  weights  j 
of  blackberries  and  apples,  and  sugar  I 
as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  good  and  simple.  The  apples 
should  bo  hard,  the  blackberries  fine, 
just  ripe,  not  seedy,  and  pure  cane  ] 
sugar  used ; the  cheese  should  stick  to 
the  fingers  when  tested.  Bake  the 
fruit  in  a jar,  or  cook  in  a jam  kettle  } 
until  soft  ; the  apples  should  be  pared,  ' 
cored,  and  quartered.  Rub  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve,  and  weigh  the  pulp,  f 
then  allow  thirteen  ounces  of  sugar 
roughly  pounded  for  each  pound.  Boil 
the  pulp  for  an  hour  and  a quarter,  | 
then  stir  the  hot  sugar  in  and  boil  for 
nearly  another  hour.  Use  little  jars, 
and  have  them  dry  and  hot.  Tiny, 
deep  glass  dishes  do  as  well.  Cover 
with  a thin  sheet  of  paper  dipped  in 
salad  oil  when  cold,  and  cover  as 
usual. 

Apple  and  Blackberry  Jam. 

— ( See  Blackberry  and  Apple  Jam.)  ' 

Apple  Compote.— A very  deli- 
cious recipe.  Required  : two  pounds 
of  apples,  two  lemons  and  the  juice 
of  a third,  water  and  sugar  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

If  small  pippins  arc  used,  they  should 
be  pared  and  cored,  hut  left  whole; 
large  fruits  can  be  quartered.  Place 
them  in  a china  pan,  or  stew-jar  if 
more  convenient,  in  a single  layer, 
with  the  grated  rind  of  the  lemons  and 
the  strained  juice;  then  add  a little  I 
water  to  cover,  and  enough  pouuded 
white  sugar,  about  half  a pound  to 
three-quarters  ; simmer  as  softly  as 
possiblo,  shaking;,  the  pan  until  the'  ; 
sugar  is  melted-  and  boiling  point  is' 
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\ reached.  A better  way  is  to  make 

■ syrup  by  boiling-  up  the  sugar,  water, 
and  juice  first.  When  done,  remove 

I the  fruit  with  care  and  reduce  the 
i syrup  by  rapid  boiling;  a little  yellow 
colouring  will  improve  it.  Another 

■ way  is  to  use  a little  apple  jelly  towards 
the  end  to  give  consistence  to  the  syrup. 
A spoonful  or  two  of  lemon,  or  other 

I table  jelly,  is  a good  addition. 

Another  way. — A plain  dish.  Make 
i a thin  syrup  of  sugar  and  water, 
j allowing  about  a gill  of  water  and 
three  ounces  of  sugar  to  a pound  of 
fruit  if  juicy,  hut  if  dry  more  water 
must  be  used.  Then  simmer,  and 
flavour  the  syrup  with  essence  of  any 
spice  preferred;  or  a little  ginger  or 
allspice  can  he  used  at  first,  together 
with  a clove  or  two.  When  plenty  of 
syrup  is  wanted  add  more  water  and 
sugar  in  proportion  to  fruit.  For  a 
large  dish  a stew- jar  may  he  used 
and  the  fruit  cooked  in  the  oven.  It 
then  becomes  “stewed  apples,”  as  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  breaking  it. 

Apple  Cream  or  Custard. — 

This  is  a very  good  and  easily  pre- 
pared dish.  Required : apples,  sugar, 
and  cream  as  below.  Cost,  about  7d., 
without  cream. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  peeled  and  cored 
apples  to  a pulp,  with  half  a pound  or 
more  of  sugar  and  a little  lemon  juice; 
flavour  with  spice  or  spice  essence. 
Then  add  a pint  of  boiling  cream  and 
heat  the  whole  together,  pour  in  a 
i deep  dish  and  serve  cold.  This  is 
1 simplified  and  cheapened  by  using  half 
8 milk ; the  mixture  is  then  better 
il  thickened  a little  with  corn-flour. 

For  Custard  use  custard  instead  of 
a cream.  Sometimes  a mixture  of  pulped 
^ apples  with  either  cream  or  custard 
| goes  by  the  name  of  “apple  fool.” 
1 “Apple  mange”  is  similar,  but  the 
'i  pulped  apples  are  put  at  the  bottom  of 
■i  the  dish,  and  some  sweetened  whipped 

3 cream  on  the  top,  and  a little  nutmeg 
grated  over. 

Apple  Flummery.— Required : 
1 two  pounds  of  apples  (weighed  after 
" peeling  and  coring), ,the  peel  and  juice 


of  a lemon,  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine 
and  a little  water,  cream  and  custard 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d.,  exclusive 
of  custard. 

The  fruit  is  to  he  peeled  and 
quartered,  and  cooked  with  the  sugar, 
lemon  peel,  grated,  and  the  juice  to  a 
pulp.  About  a gill  of  water  is  wanted, 
but  for  very  juicy  fruit  less,  or  none, 
may  be  required.  Then  beat  the  pulp 
free  from  lumps,  or  sieve  it,  and  add 
the  gelatine  dissolved  in  a little  water. 
Stir  and  cool,  then  add  a gill  or  so  of 
cream ; or  for  a plainer  dish  use 
condensed  milk  and  omit  some  of  the 
sugar  in  the  apples.  Mould  and  turn 
out  when  set,  and  pour  a pint  of  plain 
or  medium  Custard  (page  926)  over. 

Note. — The  sugar  can  be  reduced, 
but  this  dish  is  generally  made  rather 
sweet.  If  some  of  the  mixture  be 
coloured  pink  the  effect  is  nicer.  It 
may  be  used  for  small  moulds,  and  the 
tops  garnished  with  a little  clear  jelly 
or  a blancmange  mixture. 

Apple  Fool, — (See  Apple  Cream 
or  Custard.) 

Apple  Gateau  (very  superior). — 
Required : a pound  and  a half  of 
apples,  half  a pint  of  water,  colouring, 
a glass  of  sherry,  a tablespoonful  of 
ginger  brandy,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  and  some  sugar. 
Cost,  about  Is.  Gd. 

The  fruit  should  be  weighed  after 
peeling  and  coring  ; quarter  and  cook 
it  in  the  water,  which  has  been 
flavoured  by  boiling  the  cores  in  for  a 
short  time.  The  lemon  peel  should  bo 
boiled  with  them,  and  when  they  have 
reduced  to  a pulp  add  the  sugar  and 
other  ingredients,  and  pass  through  a 
hair  sieve.  It  is  better  to  add  the 
gelatine  after  sieving ; it  may  be 
melted  in  a little  hot  water.  Then 
divide  into  three  parts,  and  add  to  one 
a few  drops  of  green  colouring  and  a 
spoonful  of  greengage  jam;  to  the 
second  a spoonful  of  apricot  jam  and 
some  yellow  colouring;  and  to  the 
third  portion  enough  carmine  to  make 
it  a pretty  pink,  and  a flavouring  of 
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vanilla.  Mould  in  three  layers,  having 
pink  in  the  middle.  Turn  out  and 
serve  with  cream  or  custard,  or  an  iced 
sweet  sauce.  Ice  wafers  or  other 
biscuits  should  he  handed  with  this. 
Ginger  syrup  can  replace  the  brandy. 

Apple  Ginger,  or  Imitation 
Preserved  Ginger.  — Required  : 
apples,  sugar,  ginger  and  water  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Weigh  four  pounds  of  apples  after 
peeling  and  coring,  and  cut  them  in 
irregular  lumps  to  imitate  the  ginger ; 
make  a syrup  of  two  pounds  of  lump 
sugar  boiled  in  a pint  of  water,  and 
pour  it  boiling  over  the  fruit,  which 
should  stand  two  or  thx-ee  days 
covered.  "Use  an  earthen  vessel. 
Then  add  the  chopped  rinds  and 
strained  juice  of  four  lemons,  a wine- 
glassful  of  good  gin  or  whisky,  three 
pounds  more  sugar,  and  a spice  bag, 
made  by  tying  very  loosely  in  muslin, 
two  and  a half  ounces  of  thoroughly 
bruised  ginger  of  the  best  quality 
(otherwise  three  ounces  will  be  needed), 
and  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  good 
cayenne.  The  latter  is  sometimes  dis- 
liked, and  a little  more  ginger  used 
instead.  Boil  the  whole  very  softly, 
taking  care  the  apples  do  not  break ; 
they  should  be  quite  soft  and  clear, 
and  there  will  be  a good  supply  of 
syrup.  Apples  that  fall  in  the  cooking 
are  not  suitable.  Time  to  boil,  about 
an  hour.  Cover  when  cold.  For  some 
apples,  a pound  less  sugar  serves. 

Another  way. — Boil  three  ounces  of 
ginger,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  a pint 
and  a half  of  water,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  half  the  rind,  to  a syrup ; 
then  take  out  the  rind  and  put  in  the 
apples,  prepared  as  above,  and  boil  for 
fifty  to  sixty  minutes.  Three  pounds, 
or  rather  more,  of  fruit  will  be  wanted. 
This  is  a simple  recipe.  Another  way 
is  to  add  as  much  essence  of  ginger  as 
may  be  liked  to  the  syrup  instead  of 
the  spice  itself.  Some  add  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy  a short  time  before 
it  is  done. 

Apple  Jam.  — Required:  three 
pounds  of  good  cooking  apples  (weighed 


after  peeling  and  coring),  two  pounds 
and  a quarter  of  sugar,  a saltspoonful 
of  ground  cinnamon,  and  as  much 
ground  cloves,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
and  some  water.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Quarter  and  sub-divide  the  fruit  if 
large,  and  put  it  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  materials  in  a jam  kettle ; the 
water  should  barely  cover  the  apple™ 
Boil  and  stir  often  until  reduced  to 
pulp,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
then  pot  and  tie  down  when  cold,.' 
This  is  not  for  long  keeping. 

Another  way. — This  will  keep  well. 
A little  spice  can  he  added  if  approved, 
but  it  is  excellent  as  it  is.  Pare,  core, 
and  slice  four  pounds  of  good  baking 
apples,  put  them  in  a jar  with  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  the  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  set  the 
jar  in  the  oven  in  a tin  of  water  until 
the  fruit  is  tender..  The  water  must 
be  replenished,  as  it  wastes.  Or  set  it 
in  a pan  of  water  over  the  fire.  Then 
turn  into  a preserving  pan  and  boil  for 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  until  done. 
This  way  saves  much  stirring,  but  the 
usual  plan  may  be  followed  if  ap- 
proved. Orange  juice  may  be  used  for 
flavouring.  {See  Blackberry  akd 
Apple  .Tam.) 

Apple  Jelly.— This  is  very  popu- 
lar and  has  many  uses.  It  may  be. 
served  as  a dessert  dish,  and  is  a good 
garnish  for  various  sweets ; it  also 
enters  into  the  composition  of  a num- 
ber of  pudding  sauces  and  other  sweet 
dishes.  Whether  it  be  pink  or  pale 
yellow  depends  upon  the  apples  used. 
Fully  ripe  apples  are  not  generally 
considered  so  good  for  the  purpose  as 
slightly  unripe  ones,  and  hard  juicy 
fruit  will  yield  the  clearest  jelly.  A 
very  good  marmalade  may  be  made 
from  the  surplus  fruit,  and  the  clearness 
of  the  jelly  depends  upon  the  complete 
separation  of  the  juice  without  pres- 
sure. In  many  recipes  a large  pro- 
portion of  water  is  directed  to  be  used. 
The  saving  is  loss  than  it  appears,  for 
the  jelly  has  to  boil  longer  before  it 
will  stiffen,  and  there  is  a great  loss 
of  flavour. 


No.  1. — Wipe  the  fruit  with  a cloth, 
hut  do  not  pare  it,  quarter  and  put  it 
in  a jar  with  the  water  (about  a gill  to 
the  pound  of  fruit) ; set  this  in  the 
oven  or  a pan  of  water  over  the  fire, 
and  when  there  is  a good  supply  of 
juice  strain  through  a jelly  bag  that 
has  been  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  or  a 
tine  sieve  may  be  used.  The  straining 
must  be  repeated  if  necessary.  Measure 
and  add  a pound  of  sugar  (made  warm 
in  the  oven)  to  each  pint;  the  juice 
should  be  boiled  a few  minutes  first. 
The  strained  juice  of  two  lemons  to 
the  pint  may  be  added  unless  the  fruit 
is  veiy  tart,  then  one  will  do.  Boil 
until  the  jelly  sets  well.  In  measuring 
the  juice  take  care  to  avoid  the  sedi- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  pips  may  be 
boiled,  or  half  may  be  shaken  out ; 
both  ways  have  their  advocates. 

No.  2. — This  is  more  expensive,  but 
a most  excellent  jelly.  Pare  the  fruit, 
and  remove  stalks  and  eyes  ; then  slice 
without  dividing,  and  put  them  in  a 
clean  jar;  moisten  each  layer  by  just 
dipping  the  fruit  in  water,  but  do  not 
leave  it  in  a moment ; then  set  the 
jar  in  water  over  a steady  fire  to  draw 
the  juice;  strain  as  before.  The 
quantity  of  juice  will  not  be  large,  but 
will  be  rich  and  should  be  clear.  A 
mixture  of  apples  may  be  used  as  well 
as  one  sort,  and  the  peel  may  be  left 
07i  if  a deeper  colour  is  desired. 
Weigh  the  juice  and  boil  it  for  ten 
minutes,  then  draw  the  pan  from  the 
fire  and  stir  in  the  sugar  (about  ten 
ounces  for  each  pound) ; or  if  tart 
apples,  three-quarters  of  a pound  will 
not  be  too  much.  While  boiling,  stir 
all  the  time,  except  to  clear  off  the 
scum,  for  otherwise  it  will  jelly  on  the 
surface  and  the  scum  with  it ; it  is 
then  very  difficult  to  remove  without 
clouding  the  jelly.  If  liked,  the  thin 
rind  of  a lemon  to  each  pound  of  fruit 
may  be  boiled  in  it,  and  removed 
before  the  sugar  is  added,  or  the 
strained  juice  of  one  lemon  to  the  pint 
or  quart  may  be  put  in  shortly  before 
removing  from  the  fire.  But  the  pure 
flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  better  liked 
by  many  without  any  addition,  as  it  is 


very  delicate.  It  can  be  made  without 
dipping  the  fruit  in  water,  and  if  a 
deep  red  jelly  is  wanted  rosy-cheekcd 
fruit  only  should  be  used,  and  all  of  it 
left  unpeeled.  At  the  most,  a pint  of 
water  for  every  gallon  and  a half  of 
apples  is  all  that  should  be  used.  In 
addition  to  reducing  the  cost  a little,  it 
facilitates  the  separation  of  the  juice 
in  straining. 

Apple  Pulp  for  Jams.— Re- 
quired : apples,  sugar,  and  water. 

The  fruit  should  be  firm,  and  of  good 
flavour,  with  plenty  of  juice.  Wash, 
dry,  and  slice,  but  do  not  peel  or  core 
the  apples.  Then  put  them  in  a pre- 
serving pair  with  water  to  cover,  aiul 
boil  until  thick,  adding  a little  more 
water  if  wanted.  Then  beat  out  any 
lumps  there  may  be,  and  add  a little 
more  water  to  thin  it,  and  pass  through 
a canvas  bag  or  hair  sieve  without 
pressure,  as,  though  not  required  so 
fine  as  for  apple  jelly,  there  should  be 
some  residue,  which  can  be  boiled  up 
with  more  sugar  for  a common  jam. 
Then  measure  all  that  passes  through, 
and  put  it  on  with  six  to  eight  ounces 
of  sugar  to  the  pint,  and  boil  to  a soft 
jelly.  It  should  be  well  skimmed. 
This  is  very  useful  for  giving  flavour 
to  other  fruit  should  it  be  poor,  and 
also  for  cheapening  jams  that  may  be 
made  from  more  expensive  fruit  in 
scarce  seasons.  For  example,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  the  pulp  added  to  each 
pound  of  raspberries  used  for  jam  will 
give  very  good  results  ; and  the  time 
to  add  it  is  after  the  sugar  has  been 
added  to  the  fruit  and  the  jam  has 
boiled  up  well.  This  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  firmness  to  jams 
that  are  rather  watery.  In  such  cases, 
a couple  of  ounces  of  sugar  and  four 
ounces  of  the  apple  pulp  should  he 
used  to  every  pound  of  fruit  with  its 
own  requisite  amount  of  sugar. 

Note.— This  differs  from  apple  jelly 
in  three  respects.  It  is  less  sweet  at 
starting;  is  less  trouble,  as  the  juice 
does  not  require  to  be  so  clear ; and  is 
cooked  for  a shorter  time,  as  it  receives 
more  boiling  later  on.  It  is  not 
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intended  for  anything  but  present 
use,  in  combination  with  other  fruit 
in  jams. 

Apple  Pur6e. — Peel  and  core 
some  apples,  quarter  them,  and  boil 
them  for  a short  time  alone,  adding 
the  juice  of  a lemon  to  each  pound. 
When  half  done,  put  in  the  sugar 
(roughly  crushed  lump),  and  boil  until 
done,  about  six  ounces  to  the  pound ; 
but  the  amount  will  vary,  not  only 
according  to  the  apples,  but  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required. 
For  plain  dishes,  flavour  with  spice, 
and  beat  until  smooth.  For  better 
ones,  rub  through  the  finest  hair  sieve, 
or  use  a tammy,  and  then  flavour  with 
brandy,  or  any  liqueur  or  syrup.  For 
some  dishes  it  may  be  coloured,  and  a 
little  apple  jelly  added.  For  others, 
some  preserved  ginger  syrup  is  an 
improvement,  with  or  without  pale 
brandy  ; for  very  delicate  dishes, 
vanilla  flavouring  is  suitable.  In 
several  of  our  recipes  uses  for  these 
piu-ees  are  indicated. 

Note.— A puree,  made  by  grating- 
firm  apples  to  a pulp,  and  sweetening 
and  flavouring  it  nicely,  is  very  useful. 

Apple  Puree  for  Garnishing. 

— This  is  useful  for  many  purposes ; 
and  other  fruits  can  be  so  treated  by 
varying  the  flavouring  as  required. 
Any  quantity  may  be  made,  the  pro- 
poi-tions  being  a pound  of  apples,  four 
oimces  (or  more  if  sour  apples)  of 
sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and 
the  juice,  with  water  to  make  about  a 
quarter  of  a pint,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
gelatine.  The  whole  should  be  cooked 
to  a pul}),  the  gelatine  being  added 
when  the  apples  are  soft ; then  pass 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  colour,  if 
liked,  some  red,  and  some  green  or 
yellow.  If  a large  quantity  be  made, 
the  flavours  of  the  different  colours 
can  be  varied.  Pour  into  baking  tins 
or  saute  pans  in  thin  layers,  first 
rinsing  them  with  cold  water ; and 
when  set,  cut  in  any  desired  shapes,  as 
leaves,  stars,  and  the  like.  Apricot 
pulp,  sold  in  tins,  makes  a good  puree 
of  this  class. 


Apples,  Baked.— Stalk  the  fruit, 
and  put  it,  in  a single  Layer,  in  a 
moderate  oven,  using  a clean  baking 
tin.  A very  little  water  may  be  put 
in  the  tin  ns  a precaution  against 
burning.  The  time  taken  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  apples;  those  that 
readily  burst  are  not  so  suitable  as  a 
firmer  kind.  When  the  skins  look 
shrivelled,  they  are  done.  They  may 
be  served  as  they  are,  hot  or  cold,  or 
the  skins  taken  off,  and  the  apples 
rolled  in  powdered  sugar;  or  just 
dredge  them  with  it.  Sometimes  a 
little  home-made  wine,  such  as  raisin, 
is  put  in  the  tin,  with  sugar  towards 
the  end,  to  make  a syrup  to  pour 
round  the  fruit.  When  for  young 
children,  it  is  safest  to  remove  the 
cores.  Apples  cooked  in  this  way 
may  be  passed  through  a sieve,  and 
the  pulp  used  for  a number  of  dishes, 
some  of  which  are  referred  to  in  this 
work. 

Apples  Baked  in  a Jar.— 

Take  a large  earthen  jar,  and  put  in  it 
some  apples  that  will  bake  well  (they 
should  be  wiped,  but  not  peeled) ; then 
cover  them  with  water  that  has  been 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  or  a 
little  treacle.  This  is  a good  way  to 
use  up  “ windfalls.”  A few  cloves  and 
a piece  of  ginger  should  be  added,  the 
jar  covered,  and  set  in  a gentle  oven 
until  the  apples  are  tender.  A hot 
oven  will  spoil  them.  Time,  from  two 
hours,  according  to  size  and  kind. 
This  is  a good  dish  for  children,  to 
serve  with  rice,  or  a plain  pudding,  or 
with  bread  instead  of  jam. 

Note. — For  young  children,  it  is 
better  to  core  and  peel  the  apples. 

Apples,  Buttered.— Take  some 
pippins  or  russets,  and  bake  them  in  a 
single  layer  in  a dish  that  has  been 
buttered  a little,  and  remove  the  cores, 
filling  the  spaces  with  butter  and 
sugar.  Cook  gently ; and  when  done, 
place  each  on  a round  of  fried  bread  or 
cake,  and  put  a little  jam  on  the  top 
of  each,  after  sifting  sugar  all  over. 
The  apples  should  be  thinly  peeled, 
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and  cored  without  breaking.  Cost, 
about  lOd. 

Another  way. — Put  the  apples,  after 
preparing  as  above,  in  a saucepan  in  a 
single  layer,  with  two  ounces  of  butter 
to  a pound.  Cook  gently,  turning 
now  and  then.  When  nearly  clone, 
add  an  ounce  or  two  of  sugar,  and 
some  ground  spice.  Cover  the  bottom 
of  a glass  dish  with  a slice  of  fried 
bread  or  cake,  put  the  apples  on,  and 
pour  the  sugar  and  butter  over ; cover 
with  sugar,  and  lay  a bit  of  red 
currant  or  other  bright  jelly  on  each. 
These  are  nice  dishes  at  small  cost. 
The  apples  in  the  last  recipe  are  some- 
times liked  without  the  butter  and 
sugar  poured  on  the  bread.  It  will 
then  serve  for  other  dishes,  such  as 
plainly  boiled  rice,  &c. 

Apples,  Dried  or  Evapo- 
rated.— Under  this  head  we  class  all 
i the  varieties  of  apples  which  are  sent 
It  from  America  and  other  countries,  in 
a the  form  of  rings  and  chips,  as  well  as 
the  kind  known  as  Newtown  pippins, 
from  which  the  peel  and  cores  have 
been  removed,  and  the  Normandy 
pippins,  from  which  only  the  peel  is 
removed.  These  vary  in  price  accord- 
ing to  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the 
crop,  and,  when  they  do  not  exceed 
fonrpence  to  sixpence  per  pound,  are 
not  an  extravagant  purchase,  as  they 
are  really  much  cheaper  than  they 
appear  at  first  sight.  They  are  fruit 
in  a concentrated  state,  and  there  is  no 
waste  by  peeling.  Therefore  the  dried 
apples  have  nothing  to  lose  in  the 
cooking,  but  something  to  gain,  as 
water  must  be  added  to  make  up  for 
the  moisture  lost  in  the  drying.  They 
should  be  rinsed,  the  water  thrown 
away,  then  covered  with  fresh  water, 
•and  left  to  soak  until  they  are  well 
swollen,  and  the  water  is  absorbed. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  difference  in 
the  quality,  and  some  sorts  will  take 
up  much  more  moisture  than  others. 
Some  kinds  are  artificially  whitened, 
and  the  browner  varieties  are  often 
the  best.  After  the  soaking,  they  are 
ready  for  conversion  into  pies*  and 


puddings ; or  they  may  be  stewed,  and 
used  for  any  purpose  for  which  the 
fresh  fruit  answers.  They  should  in 
all  cases  be  slowly  cooked  when  they 
are  to  go  to  table  in  the  form  of  a 
compbte,  as  the  shape  should  be 
retained,  and  they  must  not  be  stirred 
during  the  cooking.  They  make 
excellent  sauce ; but  to  obtain  the  best 
results  the  preliminary  soaking  must 
not  be  omitted.  Rather  more  flavour- 
ing should  be  allowed  for  these  than 
for  fresh  apples. 

Apples,  to  Preserve  for  Win- 
ter Use. — When  apples  are  required 
for  storing  they  should  not  be  left  too 
long  on  the  trees,  as  should  they  blow- 
off  they  will  not  keep  so  well.  Apples 
and  all  fruit  for  keeping  should  be 
hand  picked.  Handle  the  fruit  lightly 
and  remove  with  a pair  of  scissors. 
If  possible,  gather  in  fine  dry  weather. 
Wipe  each  apple,  and  reject  any  that 
are  unsound.  In  storing,  place  on 
clean  straw  in  single  row's  in  a dark, 
dry  place.  Straw  should  bo  placed 
between  each  row,  so  that  the  fruit 
does  not  touch.  Apples  may  also  be 
packed  in  boxes  or  jars,  care  being- 
taken  that  they  are  not  bruised.  The 
air  should  be  excluded  as  much  as 
possible  and  the  apples  looked  to 
frequently. 

Apples  in  Whisky.— A dessert 
dish.  Required : twTo  pounds  of  russets 
or  pippins,  two  lemons,  rind  and  juice, 
a gill  of  whisky,  a pound  of  sugar,  a 
gill  of  water,  half  an  ounce  of  bruised 
ginger,  half  a dozen  cloves,  and  half  an 
inch  of  stick  cinnamon.  Cost,  about 
Is.  fid.  or  more. 

Peel  and  core  the  fruit,  boil  the  peel 
and  cores  in  waiter  until  reduced  to  a 
gill ; strain  this  over  the  fruit  in  a 
single  layer  in  a stewpan ; add  the 
rest,  cover,  and  cook  until  soft.  Re- 
move the  scum  and  turn  the  fruit  as 
necessary.  Dish,  and  strain  the  syrup 
over.  May  be  served  plainly  or  gar- 
nished. 

Apricots  are  of  foreign  origin,  hut 
many  varieties  are  now  cultivated  in 
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this  country.  When  ripe,  apricots  are 
very  delicious,  but  somewhat  laxative, 
like  plums ; they  have  to  be  shunned 
by  some  persons  for  this  reason.  A 
great  number  o£  dishes  can  bo  made 
from  apricots,  and  they  can  be  pre- 
served in  a multitude  of  ways.  The 
fruit  should  never  bo  kept  long  after 
gathering,  as  it  becomes  insipid ; this 
applies  especially  to  fruit  for  pre- 
serving. A good  deal  of  so-called 
apricot  jam  of  the  low-priced  kind 
is  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to 
the  pulp  of  marrows,  gourds,  &c. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  it  lacks  the  flavour  of  the  genuine 
article.  Cost  of  apricots,  very  variable. 
When  plentiful  and  in  full  season, 
seldom  less  than  6d.  to  fid.  per  pound. 
Early  in  the  season  they  are  sold 
singly. 

Apricot  pulp  is  sent  over  to  this 
country  in  tins  of  about  seven  pounds, 
and  sold  very  cheaply,  about  4d.  per 
pound.  It  is  useful  for  many  purposes, 
such  as  purees,  &c.  More  sugar  can 
be  added,  and  any  flavouring,  and  the 
syrup  reduced  if  necessary.  It  is  ex- 
cellent for  all  sorts  of  pastry.  {See 
recipes  under  Fruits  in  the  alphabets, 
also  Nectarines  and  Pr aches.) 

Apricot  Jain. — Required  : three 
pounds  of  fruit  to  two  and  a half 
pounds  of  sugar,  or  for  some  two  and 
a quarter  pounds  will  be  considered 
enough.  Cost,  about  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  Gd. 
but  variable. 

Skin,  halve,  and  stono  the  fruit,  and 
place  in  a dish,  with  half  the  sugar 
strewn  over;  this  should  be  fine,  but 
the  reserved  part  roughly  crushed  only. 
Leave  for  twelve  hours,  then,  pour  the 
syrup  into  the  preserving-pan,  and  add 
the  other  sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved ; 
then  put  in  the  apricots  and  the  ker- 
nels of  about  half,  blanched  and  sliced. 
Boil  gently  for  about  thirty  to  forty 
minutes;  test  in  the  usual  way,  and 
cover  when  cold. 

Apricot  Marmalade.  - — Re- 
quired : four  pounds  of  apricots,  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  some  of  the 


kernels.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  to  4s.,  but 
variable. 

Peel,  quarter,  and  stone  the  fruit, 
and  put  it  in  a preserving-pan  and  I 
simmer  until  the  fruit  is  pulpy.  It 
should  be  often  stirred ; then  add  the  j 
sugar  and  the  kernels  blanched  and 
divided,  and  boil  for  twenty  or  thirty  j 
minutes  more.  Stir  often  towards  the 
end,  or  the  marmalade  will  burn.  I 
Cover  as  jam,  and  store  in  a dry  place,  jj 
Time  to  boil  altogether,  about  an 
hour. 

Apricots  or  Plums,  Bottled, 
Simple  Way.— The  fruit  should  be  ] 
halved,  and,  if  liked,  stoned,  though  | 
many  think  this  deprives  the  fruit  of  ! 
some  of  its  flavour.  Strew  sugar  | 
over  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  four 
ounces  to  the  pound,  according  to  kind 
and  ripeness,  and  in  twelve  hours,  jj 
or  less  if  ripe,  put  into  jars  or  bottles  i 
with  the  sugar ; cover,  and  finish  off 
in  either  of  the  ways  given  under  j 
Bottler  Fruits,  or  Canned  Fruit,  j 

Apricots,  Compote  of.— If 

green  apricots  are  used,  wipe  the  down 
from  them,  and  boil  the  sugar  and 
water  to  a syrup,  using  half  a pound 
or  more  of  sugar  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  water ; a pound  to  a pound  and 
a quarter  of  fruit  may  be  added  ; they 
will  want  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes’  simmering.  For  ripe  fruit, 
stone  and  halve  it,  crack  the  stones, 
and  blanch  the  kernels;  boil  sugar  k 
and  water  as  above,  but  regulate  the 
sugar  by  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit;!: 
about  half  a pound  or  less  to  the  pound 
of  fruit  will  suffice  generally.  Boil  1 
the  apricots  as  long  as  necessary,  but  ", 
not  a minute  more,  as  they  soon  break. 
Reduce  the  syrup  well,  and,  if  liked, 
flavour  it  with  brandy  or  liqueur.  The  • 
blanched  kernels  should  be  boiled  in 
the  syrup.  Compotes  of  this  class  are 
often  garnished  just  before  serving-, 
with  lumps  of  bright  jelly.  The  dish" 
should  be  served  “stone-cold,”  and, 
may  bo  set  on  ice  with  advantage. 
When  used  for  a vol-au-vent,  for 
which  it  is  excellent,  there  should  he 


only  enough  syrup  to  just  coat  the 
fruit ; none  to  run  into  the  pastry. 

Apricots,  Dried,  Compote  of. 

— (See  next  column.)  Fruit  cooked  as 
therein  directed  is  useful  for  the  filling 
of  vol-au-vents  01*  conversion  into 
pies.  It  may  also  he  put  into  borders 
of  rice,  blanc-mange,  custard,  &c.  (See 
recipes  under  the  various  headings.) 

Apricots,  to  Dry  (French 
method). — Take  some  sound  but  not 
over-ripe  apricots;  wipe  them  and 
weigh  them ; make  a hole  with  a knife 
at  one  end,  and  remove  the  stone 
without  dividing  the  fruit.  Put  them 
into  cold  water,  and  simmer  until  they 
are  quite  tender.  Take  equal  quanti- 
ties, by  weight,  of  sugar  and  fruit,  and 
boil  the  sugar  in  the  water,  allowing  a 
gill  and  a half  to  each  pound.  Whpn  the 
scum  rises,  put  in  the  apricots,  and  let 
them  remain  until  they  look  quite 
clear  ; then  put  all  into  a jar,  and  let 
it  remain  until  the  next  day,  when  the 
syrup  must  be  drained  off,  boiled  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  and  poured  again 
over  the  fruit,  to  remain  another 
twenty-four  hours.  This  process  must 
be  repeated  three  times.  Then  the 
liquor  must  be  drawn  from  them  for 
the  last  time,  and  the  apricots  placed 
separately  on  dishes,  and  dried  very 
slowly.  Time  to  make,  five  days. 

Note. — Remove  the  scum  from  the 
syrup  before  adding  the  fruit. 

Apricots  in  Brandy.  — Re- 
quired : apricots,  sugar,  water,  and 
brandy  as  below.  Cost,  varies  with 
the  season  and  the  quality  of  the 
brandy. 

Allow  a pound  of  sugar  and  a gill  of 
water  to  a pound  of  fruit.  Put  the 
apricots  (which  should  be  sound,  but 
not  quite  ripe)  in  a preserving-pan 
with  the  water,  and  simmer  until  quite 
tender  ; then  remove  the  skins.  Add 
the  sugar  after  the  fruit  has  been 
taken  up,  and  boil  it  up,  skimming 
very  well ; then  pour  it  over  the  fruit 
in  glass  jars.  The  syrup  and  brandy 
should  be  in  equal  parts.  Cork  well, 
and  seal  the  tops  of  the  corks.  Keep 


a year  before  using.  Time  to  simmer, 
about  an  hour. 

Apricots,  Nectarines,  or 
Peaches,  Dried  Californian.— 

The  following  is  an  American  recipe 
fdr  the  cooking  of  these  fruits : — Rinse 
in  clean  cold  water ; then  put  the  fruit 
in  cold  water  to  cover,  and  leave  it  to 
soak  for  ten  or  twelve  hours ; then 
put  the  fruit  and  water  in  a lined 
saucepan,  and  simmer  gently  until  it 
is  quite  tender.  It  must  not  break  up. 
The  sugar  should  not  be  added  until 
the  fruit  is  nearly  done.  A very  good 
dish,  hot  or  cold,  is  thus  obtained,  re- 
taining as  much  as  possible  the 
original  flavour  of  the  fruit.  These 
may  be  served  as  thejr  are,  or  with 
custard  or  cream.  When  required  to 
replace  fresh  fruit  for  superior  dishes, 
as  ices  and  the  like,  a little  flavouring 
in  the  shape  of  spirit  or  Ijqueur  can  be 
added.  The  syrup  may  be  thickened 
by  further  boiling.  There  is  naturally 
a great  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
fruit  in  the  same  box ; and,  so  far  as 
convenient,  the  large  and  small  should 
be  converted  into  separate  dishes,  that 
the  cooking  may  be  even,  as  if  mixed 
the  small  is  sure  to  break  before  the 
rest  is  done.  Never  throw  away  the 
soaking  water  and  change  it  for  fresh, 
in  which  to  cook  the  fruit,  as  is  some- 
times advised,  for  l>y  so  doing  a good 
deal  of  flavour  is  lost.  Average  cost, 
8d.  per  pound  when  bought  in  small 
quantities ; but  may  sometimes  be  got 
much  less  from  those  who  make  a 
speciality  of  these  goods,  and  when  a 
box  of  fourteen  pounds  is  taken  at 
once.  But  the  cost  varies  from  season 
to  season.  However  the  fruit  may 
vary  in  condition,  this  mode  will  be 
found  reliable. 

Apricots,  Tinned. — The  more 
expensive  brands  are  generally  reliable; 
and  some  of  the  cheaper  are  very  good, 
but  they  are  variable,  and  should  the 
fruit  appear  poor  in  flavour,  or  tart,  it 
is  a good  plan  to  pour  off  the  juice  and 
boil  it  up  with  more  sugar,  and  pour 
it  over  the  fruit.  This  may  be  re- 
peated. The  fruit  is,  as  a rule,  so  soft 
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that  it  cannot  be  boiled  in  the  syrup 
without  fear  of  breaking,  but  in  this 
way  it  becomes  well  flavoured  without 
getting  pulpy.  When  served  straight 
from  the  tin,  the  syrup  may  always  be 
reduced  by  quick  boiling,  if  liked,  as 
there  is  often  a large  quantity,  or  some 
maybe  reserved  for  another  dish.  A 
little  garnish  of  jelly  or  dried  fruit  of 
bright  colour  can  be  added ; or  dish 
the  halves — concave  and  convex  sides 
— alternately,  and  put  a cherry  or 
something  similar  in  the  hollows.  (See 
recipes  in  the  chapter  on  Sweets.) 

Banana,  or  Plantain.— There 
are  many  varieties  of  plantain,  the 
fruit  of  each  possessing  considerable 
variations  of  size,  flavour,  and  shape. 
Of  late  years,  the  banana  has  been 
much  used  in  cookery,  entering  into 
the  composition  of  ices,  cakes,  sweet 
pastry,  &c.  (dfce  Index). 

The  banana  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
indigestible,  but  this  is  due  mainly  to 
the  "habit  of  eating-  fruit  at  the  end  of 
a good  meal,  and  this  particular  fruit 
is  very  nutritious,  containing  less 
water  and  more  solid  matter  than 
many  others,  and  is  only  suitably  used 
as  part  of  a meal.  Cost,  from  Cd.  to  Is. 
per  dozen  when  plentiful;  sometimes 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  dozen. 

Bananas,  Compote  of.— The 

precise  treatment  of  the  fruit  depends 
upon  its  ripeness.  If  quite  ripe,  slice 
it  after  paring,  and  pour  on  a thin 
syrup,  flavoured  when  cooled  a littlo 
with  any  liqueur  ; or  some  add  a little 
lemon  or  orange  juice  and  the  grated 
rind;  while  many  think  that  rose 
water  is  the  best.  Sometimes  pale 
brandy  is  put  in.  The  dish  is  ready 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cold.  When  not 
quite  ripe,  the  slices  may  be  simmered 
for  a minute  or  two  in  the  syrup. 
Another  way  is  to  soak  the  slices  in 
a little  wine  or  spirit,  and  pour  on 
them  a flavoured  syrup  with  enough 
gelatine  to  nearly  set  it.  (See  Peach 
Compote  with  Jelly.)  If  dried 
bananas  are  used  they  may  bo  treated 
as  there  described  in  the  recipes  for 
Sauces. 


Bananas,  Puree  of.  — Raw 

fruit,  which  must  be  fully  ripe,  may 
be  passed  through  a sieve,  then 
sweetened  and  flavoured  in  either  of 
the  above  ways,  and  used  for  layer 
cakes  and  other  dishes ; or  some 
cooked  fruit  may  be  drained  from  the 
syrup  and  used  instead.  Unripe  fruit 
will  not  be  satisfactory  for  a puree. 

Bananas  in  Surprise. — Ao.  1. 

— Peel  and  remove  the  centres  of  the 
fruit,  which  must  be  ripe ; a small 
scoop  is  required.  Fill  up  with 
flavoured  cream,  using  a bag  and 
pipe,  then  dish  in  a bed  of  chopped, 
bright  jelly. 

Ac.  2.  — Fill  the  centres  with 
chopped  jelly,  and  place  in  the  skins 
for  serving  ; or  serve  out  of  the  skins, 
garnished  with  coloured  whipped 
cream . 

Ao.  3. — Slice  the  fruit  thinly  the 
round  way,  and  macerate  in  pine- 
apple syrup,  then  put  together  again 
in'  its  original  form  ; lay  each  on  a 
separate  plate,  and  cover  with  grated 
pine,  then  add  a dressing  of  custard 
or  cream.  Set  about  the  tea  or 
supper  table,  one  to  each  guest. 

Barberry  Jam,— Required: 
equal  weights  of  fruit  and  sugar. 
Cost,  about  Gd.  per  pound. 

Strip  the  berries,  and  put  with  the 
sugar  in  the  pan;  heat  gently,  then 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  jam  may  be  tested 
in  the  usual  way  (page  1094).  Remove 
any  scum  very  thoroughly.  Tie  down 
when  cold. 

Barberry  Jelly.  — Strip  and 
wash  the  berries,  put  them  in  a jar 
with  the  water  that  clings  to  them, 
and  draw  the  juice,  as  for  currants; 
strain  and  use  a pound  and  a quarter 
of  sugar  to  the  pint  of  juice.  Time, 
about  ten  minutes.  (See  Rbd  Currant 
Jelly.) 

Barberries,  Preserved  for 
Garnishing. — Gather  the  clusters 
before  they  are  quite  ripe.  Take  away 
any  unsound  berries,  or  any  that  maj 
have  ripened  thoroughly,  and  put  the 
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bunches  in  bottles.  Cover  with  a 
brine,  made  in  the  proportion  of  a 
: pint  of  water  to  a quarter  of  a pound 
j of  salt,  boiled  and  skimmed  ; this  must 
i be  cold  when  added.  A piece  of  alum 
the  size  of  a nut  should  be  put  in  every 
quart  of  brine.  Cover  with  bladder, 
and  store  in  a dry  place.  Examine 
now  and  then,  and  if  at  any  time  a 
, scum  shows  on  the  surface,  pour  the 
brine  off,  and  replace  it  with  a fresh 
i supply,  made  a little  less  salt.  The 
berries  must  be  kept  under  the  brine, 
and  the  jars  always  well  tied  down. 

Bilberry. — ( See  Whoktlebekr*  ; 
i also  Ckanbekkies.) 

Blackberry  and  Apple  J am. 

' —Any  sharp-flavoured  apple  will  do, 
but  the  Wellington  or  Dumeloro’s 
) seedling  is  particularly  suitable.  For 
blackberry  jam  the  blackberries  re- 
i quire  half  their  weight  in  sugar,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil ; for 
blackberry  and  apple  jam  a larger 
proportion  of  sugar  is  necessary.  (See 
Apple  Jam.) 

Blackberry  Jelly.  — A very 
) good  method.  Put  the  berries  in  a jar 
and  cover  it;  set  it  in  a pan  of  water 
over  the  tire,  and  simmer  the  water 
that  the  juice  may  run  slowly  (about 
an  hour  will  suffice) ; pom  through 
a jelly  bag  and  press  the  fruit  enough 
to  send  all  the  moisture  through,  but 
no  more.  The  hot  fruit  should  be  put 
in  the  bag  a little  at  a time.  Then 
measure  the  juice,  and  allow  a pound 
i of  sugar  to  the  pint.  The  sugar  should 
be  heated  in  the  oven  and  be  as  hot  as 
e possible,  but  not  the  least  browned. 

: Boil  the  juice  fast  in  a china-lined 
or  enamelled  saucepan  for  twenty 
i minutes,  then  add  the  sugar  and  stir 

i until  it  is  every  bit  dissolved.  Then 

ii  skim  and  watch  carefully,  as  it  is 

1 liable  to  catch,  and  should  only  boil 
up  well,  and  then  simmer  for  about 

J ten  minutes.  The  jars  should  be  quite 
! hot,  and  the  jelly  put  in  as  soon  as 

2 taken  from  the  fire. 

Black  Currant  Clieese.  — 

v Gather  the  fruit  on  a dry  day.  See 


that  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  remove  the 
stalks  and  tops.  Take  equal  quantities, 
by  weight,  of  good  loaf-sugar — the 
best  is  the  cheapest — and  of  currants ; 
place  them  in  a preserving-pan  over  a 
slow  tire,  or  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  till 
the  sugar  has  dissolved  .a  little,  then 
bring  it  gradually  to  a boil,  stirring  it 
carefully  all  the  time,  and  removing 
the  scum.  Simmer  for  an  hour  or 
more,  when  the  currants  may  be  passed 
through  a hair  sieve  and  it  is  ready 
for  putting  into  moulds  for  use.  Prob- 
able cost,  about  Is.  3d.  per  pound. 

A cheese  may  be  made  from  the 
residue  from  jelly  if  a proportion  of 
fresh  fruit  be  mixed  with  it.  (See 
Fkuit  Pastes,  page  1120.) 

Black  Currant  Jam.  — In- 
quired : fruit,  and  sugar  as  below. 
Cost,  from  4d.  to  Gd.  per  pound  on  an 
average. 

Gather  the  currants  on  a dry  day, 
and  free  them  from  stalks ; put  them 
in  the  pan  and  bring  to  the  boil,  then 
add  the  sugar,  stirring  in  each  portion 
before  adding  the  next.  Boil  until  it 
stiffens  when  tested  ( see  page  1094). 
This  wants  careful  stirring;  it  is  apt 
to  burn,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
j uice.  It  also  wants  careful  skimming, 
especially  when  brown  sugar  is  used. 
We  do  not  recommend  this,  but  many 
prefer  it  for  this  and  some  other  dark 
jams.  Many  use  but  twelve  ounces  of 
sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit ; fourteen 
ounces  may  be  recommended  for  a good 
flavoured  jam  that  will  keep;  others 
use  equal  weights  of  fruit  and  sugar. 
Made  thus,  the  jam  is  stiff,  and 
resembles  cheese,  and  is  apt  to  get  dry 
on  the  top  ; an  oiled  paper  should  be 
laid  over.  For  a thinner  jam,  a pint 
of  water  to  six  or  eight  pounds  of 
fruit  should  be  added ; some  use  a 
larger  proportion.  It  is  only  safe  to 
add  water  when  the  fruit  is  perfect 
and  gathered  under  favourable  con- 
ditions. The  jam  wants  slower  boiling, 
and  must  be  thoroughly  done. 

Black  Currant  Jam,  very 
Superior.— Required  : four  pounds 
of  black  currants-,  two  pints  of  red 
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currant  juice,  anil  six  pounds  of  sugar. 
Cost,  about  3s.  (id. 

Pick  the  fruit,  put  it  in  the  pan 
with  the  juice,  stir  to  the  boil,  then 
add  the  sugar  and  finish  off  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Take  care  to  serapo 
the  sides  of  the  pan  well  and  to  skim 
thoroughly.  This  is  delicious  for  tarts, 
puffs,  &c.  Half  black  currant  juice 
may  be  used.  The  residue  from  the 
juice  will  make  good  common  jam  or 
pasto.  (See  Fruit  Pastes,  page  1120.) 

Black  Currant  Jelly.— Follow 
the  directions  given  for  Kim  Currant 
Jelly  (page  1141),  in  the  preparation  of 
the  juice  and  sugar.  Sometimes  sugar 
is  used  in  the  same  proportion  as  for 
red  currant  jelly,  but  on  an  average  a 
little  less  is  liked — a pint  of  juice  to 
twelve  ounces  of  sugar,  or  a pound  of 
juice  to  ten  ounces  of  sugar;  the  former 
will  be  sweet  enough  if  the  jelly  is 
required  for  use  in  sickness.  We  think 
a tablespoonful  of  red  currant  j uiee  to 
every  quarter  pint  of  black  a very 
decided  improvement. 

Black  Currants,  Bottled.— 

(See  Currants,  Bottled.) 

Black  Currant,  Compote  of. 

— (See  Currants,  Compote  of.) 

Bottled  Fruits.— (See  next 
recipe;  also  recipes  in  the  alphabet, 
Canned  Fruits,  and  remarks  on 
page  1098.) 

Bottled  Fruits  with  Sugar, 
German. — This  mode  is  simple,  and 
the  results  are  good.  All  sorts  of 
fruit,  ripe  or  unripe,  may  be  so  bottled. 
In  the  case  of  rather  hard  plums,  if  the 
skins  are  left  on,  slit  them  down  the 
side  with  a needle.  A lined  pan  for 
making  the  syrup,  and  the  best  of 
cane  sugar  (loaf  not  broken)  are 
essential.  Five  to  six  half-pints  of 
water  to  four  pounds  of  sugar  are  re- 
quired for  sour  fruit ; for  the  sweeter 
kinds,  six  to  eight  half-pints  of  water 
to  the  same  quantity  of  sugar.  After 
the  syrup  boils,  simmer  for  ten  minutes, 
and  skim  and  set  aside  to  get  cold. 
Put  the  fruit  in  the  bottles  to  reach 
to  th&  bottom  of  th6  necks,  then  pour 


in  the  syrup  ; it  may  nearly  cover  the 
fruit  unless  it  is  a kind  that  will  yield  1 
a good  deal  of  syrup,  then  it  need  be  1 
only  half  covered  or  rather  more,  j 
Cork  and  set  in  a pan  of  cold  water! 
(ace  page  1098).  Bring  to  the  boil  3 
gently  (this  is  important),  then  simmer 
as  long  as  needed  ; a few  minutes  only  { 
for  small,  ripe  berries ; from  twenty  J 
to  thirty  minutes  for  hard  fruits.  Bo  '| 
not  take  it  out  until  the  water  is  cold. 
Store  in  a dry,  dark  place.  The  corks  j 
may  be  waxed  or  resined.  Another! 
way  is  to  tie  bladder  loosely  over  the  a 
bottle  necks  that  it  may  have  room  to  1 
expand ; then,  when  the  fruit  is  done,  j 
to  put  in  corks  before  storing.  The  ■ 
first  mode  is  the  one  we  prefer.  The  ] 
thing  is  to  use  sound  bottles  and  to  j 
heat  slowly. 

Canned  Fruit,  without 
Sugar. — Required:  sugar  and  water.  1 
Take  any  sound  fruit  such  as  plums,  j 
damsons,  cherries,  gooseberries,  &c., 
and  place  in  a preserving  pan  with  1 
just  enough  water  to  prevent  burning,  I 
the  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  ] 
condition  of  the  fruit.  Then  bring 
just  to  the  boil.  Have  ready  some  J 
screw-topped  glass  bottles,  which  have 
been  thoroughly  heated  by  filling  them 
with  hot  water  beforehand ; pom-  the  fl 
water  out,  and  pour  in  the  boiling  I 
fruit,  and  fill  to  the  top,  then  screw 
down  without  any  loss  of  time,  this  , 
being  very  important.  The  bottles  j 
should  be  examined  the  next  day,  and  ■ 
should  any  bubbles  be  seen  the  contents 
must  bo  again  brought  to  the  boil.  In 
heating  the  bottles  for  the  above  the  ‘j 
best  way  is  to  fill  them  with  water 
that  is  warm  only,  and  wrap  them 
round  with  flannel  and  set  them  in  a 
pan  of  water  over  the  fire  until  the 
water  in  the  bottles  is  quite  hot. 

This  fruit  is  useful  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes  when  the  fresh  fruit  is  not  to 
be  had  ; for  instance,  ices,  as  it  retains 
to  a great  extent  the  fresh  flavour  of 
the  fruit.  The  bottles  should  be  kept 
in  a dry  place,  and  be  wrapped  each  in 
a sheet  of  thick  paper. 

Another  way.  —Fill  some  sound  jar* 
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with  fruit  and  place  them  in  a gentle 
; oven  until  the  fruit  has  shrunk  an 
: inch  or  two  from  the  top,  and  looks 
; thoroughly  heated,  hut  not  hurst. 
Then  fill  the  jars  up  with  boiling 

■ water  and  cover  with  a paper  that  has 
> been  doubled  and  brushed  over  with 
i paste ; press  this  well  down,  then 
( cover  with  bladder  or  a couple  of  folds 

of  stout  vegetable  parchment.  These 
l should  be  placed  in  a cool,  dry,  and 
dar-k  room,  and  not  disturbed  until 
1 required  for  use.  When  wanted,  pour 
off  the  water,  add  as  much  sugar 
as  required,  and  boil  up,  then  use  for 
pies  and  other  dishes.  It  happens 

1 sometimes  that  there  is  a superfluous 
quantity  of  juice;  this  can  be  used  for 
sauces  and  for  serving  with  plain 
puddings,  &e. 

Carrot  Jam,  to  imitate 
Apricot.  — Required : carrots,  an 

■ equal  weight  of  sugar,  and  the  rind  of 
a lemon,  the  j uice  of  two,  six  chopped 
sweet  almonds,  and  a tablespoonful 
and  a half  of  brandy  to  every  pound 
of  carrots  used.  Cost,  about  3d.  to 
4d.  per  pound  on  an  average,  exclusive 
of  brandy. 

The  carrots  should  be  sound  and  of 
a good  colour,  washed  and  scraped  and 
thinly  sliced.  Then  put  them  on  with 
water  to  barely  cover,  and  simmer 
. them  until  they  will  pass  through  a 
j cane  sieve.  The  sugar  and  other  in- 
3 gredients  are  then  to  bo  added,  and  the 

2 sugar  must  be  pure  cane.  Boil  for  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  and  add  another 

1 half  tablespoonful  of  brandy  to  a 
f'  pound  of  carrots,  after  the  jam  has 

3 cooled,  if  wanted  to  keep  well.  A 

i superior  flavour  may  be  given  by 
putting  in  a couple  of  chopped  bitter 
d almonds,  and  a little  more  lemon  juice 
(i  when  cool.  The  exact  proportions  are 
I a matter  of  taste  ; but  carrot  jam  to 
> bo  good  must  contain  spirit,  as  the 
vegetable  is  liable  to  fermentation. 
The  jars  are  best  covered  with  bladder, 
and  proper  storage  is  required. 

Another  way. — The  fruit  should  be 
boiled  and  sieved,  and  then  boiled 
again  with  th6  sugar,  and  the  rest  of 


tho  ingredients  put  in  just  before  the 
jam  is  quite  cold  and  firm.  The 
mixing  must  be  thorough. 

Carrots,  Preserved  to  imi- 
tate Ginger.  —Required  : carrots, 
ginger,  sugar,  water,  brandy,  and 
lemon,  as  below.  Cost,  varies  with  tho 
carrots.  Other  ingredients  about  3s. 

Take  small  carrots,  prepared  as  for 
boiling,  then  boil  them  until  tender. 
The  pointed  ends  are  to  be  removed 
and  some  of  the  middle  portion  cut  out 
from  the  thick  ends.  Then  steep  them 
in  water  for  a night,  change  the  water 
and  steep  for  another  night ; this  is  to 
destroy  the  carrot  flavour.  Drain  and 
dry  well.  For  four  pounds  of  carrots 
boil  six  pints  of  water,  six  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  six  ounces  of  root  ginger, 
the  rind  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  and 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy.  The 
brandy  must  not  be  added  at  first,  but 
on  the  last  day ; the  other  ingredients 
are  to  be  first  boiled  with  tho  carrots 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  turned 
in  a china  vessel  and  boiled  for  the 
same  time  daily  until  the  carrots  arc 
transparent.  The  spirit  should  go  in 
before  removing  from  the  fire.  Before 
tying  down,  add  a little  cayenne  or 
essence  of  ginger  if  liked  hotter. 
Should  the  syrup  seem  insufficient  on 
the  last  day  to  cover  the  carrots  well, 
add  more  water  with  sugar  in  the  above 
proportion.  The  simmering  must  be 
very  slow.  Larger  carrots  can  be  so 
prepared  if  cut  in  two-inch  lengths,  and 
the  whole  of  the  centre  part  taken  out. 

Cherry  Cheese.  — Take  some 
sound,  ripe  Kentish  cherries,  stoned  or 
not,  as  preferred ; put  them  into  a stone 
jar,  cover  it  closely,  and  place  this  in 
a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
it  simmer  gently  until  the  fruit  is 
quite  soft.  When  the  cherries  aie 
sufficiently  tender,  take  them  from  tho 
fire,  skin  and  stone  them,  and  add  half 
a pound  of  finely  sifted  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  fruit.  Add  a few  of  tho 
kernels  blanched.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a preserving. pan,  and  boil  it 
gently,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  until 
the  fruit  is  so  dry  that  it  will  not 
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adhere  to  the  finger  when  touched,  and 
is  quite  clear.  Press  it  quickly  into 
shallow  jars  which  have  been  damped 
with  brandy.  Cover  closely,  and  keep 
ina  dry  place.  Time,  about  two  hours. 
Cost,  from  8d.  per  pound  upwards. 

Cherry  Jam.  — Choose  sound, 
ripe  Kentish  cherries,  remove  the 
stones,  and  boil  the  kernels  in  a little 
water  to  draw  out  the  flavour ; this 
will  impart  a very  agreeable  flavour 
to  the  jam.  Weigh  the  fruit,  after 
stoning  it,  and  allow  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit.  Put  the 
sugar  into  a preserving-pan,  with  a 
cupful  of  the  water  in  which  the 
kernels  were  boiled  to  each  two  pounds 
of  fruit,  making  up  the  measure  with 
water,  or  red  currant  j uice.  Boil  to  a 
syrup,  then  add  the  fruit  and  boil  it 
very  quickly  until  it  is  on  the  point  of 
jellying.  Pour  it  into  jars,  cover  it 
with  brandied  paper,  then  with  vege- 
table parchment.  Time  to  boil  the 
sugar  and  water  or  juice  to  a syrup, 
about  ten  minutes ; the  syrup  and 
fruit  to  the  point  of  jellying,  about 
forty  minutes.  Cost,  8d.  or  9d.  per 
pound  on  an  average. 

Another  way. — Take  cherries  with 
half  their  weight  in  sugar,  and  half  a 
pint  of  water  for  every  pound  of 
sugar.  Boil  sugar  and  water  to  a very 
clear  syrup,  then  add  the  fruit  and 
boil  for  eight  minutes  (the  fruit  must 
be  fully  ripe)  ; take  care  not  to  break 
it.  Pour  into  a bowl  and  leave  all 
night,  then  strain  the  syrup  and  re- 
boil it  with  the  addition  of  one-half 
the  original  weight  of  sugar.  Then 
add  the  fruit,  and  again  boil  for  eight 
minutes.  Put  in  the  jars  and  cover 
when  cold.  This  is  very  nice  in  good 
seasons. 

Cherry  Jam,  with  Hed 
Currant  Juice.— Required  : ripe 
red  berries,  or  half  may  be  white 
hearts,  currant  j uice,  and  sugar  as 
below.  Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

Weigh  the  fruit  and  stone  it,  and 
remove  the  stalks ; to  every  pound 
before  this  treatment  allow  ten  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  to  every  three  pounds  of 


cherries  add  half  a pint  of  red  currant 
juice,  with  its  own  weight  of  sugar. 
This  is  a very  good  jam.  In  some 
seasons  a little  more  sugar  may  be 
needed.  Boil  the  cherries  and  the 
juice  a little,  then  skim  and  add  the 
sugar,  and  finish  the  boiling.  Time 
altogether,  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  This  wants  well  stirring, 
but  the  fruit  should  not  be  broken  up. 
Black  cherries  make  good  jam. 

Cherries  Brandied,  or 
Brandied  Cherries.— Required : 
cherries,  sugar,  and  brandy,  as  below. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
brandy. 

Take  some  morella  cherries,  not 
quite  ripe,  and  cut  off  half  or  rather 
more  of  their  stalks  ; put  them  as  soon 
as  ready  (and  they  should  be  stalked 
directly  after  gathering)  into  clean 
glass  bottles,  and  shake  amongst  them 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  the 
pound  of  fruit ; put  them  in  lightly, 
and  when  nearly  full  cover  thoroughly 
with  good  brandy.  Add  a couple  of 
blanched  bitter  almonds  to  each  bottle. 
Cork  and  bladder,  and  store  for  at 
least  two  months  before  opening. 

Note. — The  finest  cherries  should 
be  chosen,  and  a smaller  proportion  of 
sugar  is  liked  by  some  ; others  prefer  • 
crushed  sugar  candy  (whether  brown  . 
or  white  is  a matter  of  taste)  ; a morsel  1 
of  stick  cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an  inch  i 
long,  is  occasionally  used  instead  of 
almonds.  These  are  delicious,  and  will 
not  shrink  if  the  details  are  attended  i 
to ; much  depends  on  the  corking. 

( See  Cheery  Brandy.) 

Cherries,  Compote  of.— Choose 
large,  ripe,  light-coloured  cherries, . 
wipe  them,  and  leave  on  them  about ' 
an  inch  of  stalk,  making  all  uniform. 
Put  half  a pound  of  sugar  into  a 
saucepan  with  half  a pint  of  water, , 
and  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes  ; then 
put  into  it  a pound  and  a half  of  the 
cherries,  and  simmer  them  for  three 
minutes.  Dish  them  with  the  stalks 
uppermost.  A tablespoonful  of  brandy 
may  be  added  to  tho  syrup.  Cost, 
about  9d.  - 


Cherries,  Compote  of  (another 
way). — Take  off  the  stems  from 
Kentish  or  morella  cherries.  Make  a 
syrup  with  five  ounces  of  sugar  and 
half  a pint  of  water  for  the  former, 
but  allow  another  ounce  of  sugar  for 
the  extra  acidity  of  the  morellas. 
Stew  one  pound  of  the  fruit  in  the 
syrup  for  twenty  minutes ; they  may 
be  stoned  or  not.  When  the  morellas 
are  very  ripe,  they  may  be  stewed  only 
for  ten  minutes,  and  will  then  be 
excellent.  Morella  cherries  are  gener- 
ally rather  more  expensive  than  other 
sorts. 

Cherries  with  Aim o n d 
Paste. — ( See  Fruits  Farcies,  page 
1122.) 

Chestnut  Compote.  — Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  chestnuts,  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a gill  of  water,  and 
flavouring  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d. 

Boil  the  water  and  sugar,  together 
with  the  rind  of  a lemon.  As  soon  as 
it  boils,  put  in  the  chestnuts,  first 
roasted  and  then  skinned  ; remove  the 
pan,  so  that  they  will  barely  simmer. 
In  ten  minutes  put  in  a couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  of  brandy  or  sherry 
and  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla  essence, 
and  remove  carefully  into  the  dish  for 
serving,  and  pour  the  syrup  over. 
Three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to 
the  above  quantity  of  water  will  better 
suit  many  tastes.  Spices  are  some- 
times used  for  flavouring,'  with  or 
without  brandy,  and  the  vanilla 
omitted.  The  lemon  juice  improves; 
but  if  not  used,  add  more  water.  The 
juice  of  an  orange,  and  part  of  the 
rind  grated,  gives  another  variety. 
The  syrup  may  be  coloured  with 
yellow  or  pink  colouring. 

Cocoa-nut. — This  nut  is  largely 
used  in  modem  cookery,  and  is  gener- 
ally much  liked  by  those  who  can 
indulge  in  nuts.  A nut  that  contains 
milk  is  as  a rule  preferred,  though  it 
is  a mistake  to  think  that  a dry  nut 
cannot  be  sweet.  The  end  at  which 
are  the  three  depressions  should  be 


examined  for  any  traces  of  fermenta- 
tion or  decomposition.  To  open  the 
nut,  take  a penknife  and  cut  a hole 
out  of  the  soft  spot,  then  pour  the 
milk  off  for  use,  and  strike  the  shell 
with  a hammer,  mostly  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  This  will  generally  bring 
all  the  shell  away  and  leave  the  nut 
whole.  The  outer  rind  should  bo 
peeled  away  as  thinly  as  possible,  but 
none  should  be  left  on,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  many  dishes  would  be  spoilt ; 
and  it  is  also  indigestible.  The  nut 
may  be  grated  on  a large  bread  grater, 
but  a grater  referred  to  on  page  508 
is  better.  For  whatever  dish  the  nut 
is  to  be  used,  it  will  be  more  easily 
digested  if  put  to  soak  for  a time  in 
any  liquid,  such  as  milk,  &c.,  that  is 
to  form  an  ingredient  of  the  dish. 
The  addition  of  a little  lemon  juice  to 
the  nut  is  also  to  be  recommended. 
Vanilla  and  rose-water  are  favourite 
flavourers  for  dishes  from  cocoa-nut. 
The  milk  of  the  nut  can  be  used  for 
cakes,  &c.,  should  it  be  quite  sweet; 
but  if  the  least  rank,  will  spoil  the 
whole.  When  the  fresh  nut  is  not  to 
be  had,  or  the  trouble  of  grating  is 
objected  to,  the  desiccated  cocoa-nut 
may  take  its  place.  This  is  sold  both 
sweetened  and  unsweetened;  and  we 
prefer  the  latter,  though  either  will 
answer  so  long  as  the  purchaser  knows 
which  she  is  buying,  that  the  quantity 
of  sugar  in  any  dish  may  be  regulated 
accordingly.  For  savouries,  such  as  a 
curry,  the  nut  must  be  unsweetened. 
The  average  cost  of  a fresh  nut  is  from 
2d.  to  4d.  each.  Dried  nut  varies 
much  in  price ; it  may  sometimes  bo 
got  for  a shilling  or  so  per  pound,  but 
some  brands  are  dearer  than  this. 

Cranberry  Jam. — Required : a 
gill  of  water  and  two  pounds  of  sugar 
to  every  pound  of  fruit.  Cost,  variable. 

The  berries  must  be  picked,  and  not 
one  unsound  one  left.  Put  the  water 
in  the  pan,  and  then  put  in  alternate 
layers  of  fruit  and  sugar ; bring  to  the 
boil,  and  skim  with  the  greatest  care. 
Test  as  usual ; try  it  in  half  an  hour 
after  it  boils ; it  should  not  be  left  a 
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minute  more  than  requisite  to  set. 
Cover  and  store  with  care.  The  pre- 
caution of  using  a brandied  or  oiled 
paper  is  well  observed. 

In  Germany  the  sugar  is  first  boiled 
with  wine,  and  the  jam  is  made  less 
sweet  than  the  above,  and  flavoured 
with  cinnamon  or  other  'spice.  (See 
remarks  under  Compote  below.) 

Cranberry  Jelly.— Thisis  valued 
by  reason  of  its  fine  colour,  and  is 
specially  adapted  for  garnishing  sweet 
dishes.  It  wants  care  in  the  boiling. 
The  berries  must  he  washed  and 
drained,  and  then  boiled  until  soft, 
and  passed  through  a jelly  hag  while 
hot,  and  the  juice  boiled  with  a pound 
of  sugar  to  the  poimd ; the  shorter  the 
time  for  boiling  the  better,  on  account 
of  the  colour.  A German  authority 
directs  that  the  berries  be  boiled  first, 
by  being  put  in  cold  water  to  cover, 
and  then  drained  as  soon  as  boiling 
point  is  reached ; then  put  in  a jar  and 
simmer  to  extract  the  juice,  which  is 
to  ho  boiled  with  a pound  of  sugar  to 
the  quart.  The  boiling  and  draining 
at  first  will  reduce  the  acidity  without 
destroying  the  flavour.  This  sort  of 
jellv  may  go  to  table  with  meats. 
(Sec  remarks  under  Compote  below.) 

Cranberries,  Compote  of.— 

Cover  the  fruit  with  water,  and  simmer 
until  nearly  done;  then  add  sugar. 
Nearly  a pound  to  the  pound  may  ho 
wanted  ; hut  imported  and  home-grown 
fruit  differs  in  acidity  and  the  time 
required.  Always  rinse  the  fruit. 

Crystallised  or  Glace  Fruits, 

for  garnishing  ices  and  other  dishes. 
— Fruit  of  good  quality  is  best,  as  it 
absorbs  the  flavour  of  the  liquid  in 
which  it  is  soaked  in  less  time,  and 
presents  also  a better  appearance. 
Brandy  or  wine,  or  any  liqueur,  may 
he  used,  and  the  fruit  cut  up  or  used 
whole ; it  should  soak  for  a time,  but 
he  drained  from  the  spirit  before 
using.  Any  of  the  liqueur  syrups 
may  be  used  as  a substitute,  with  j ust 
a dash  of  spirit  added. 

Note, — jfresh  fruits  are  prepared  in 


the  same  way,  or  simply  dipped  in 
spirit  and  tossed  in  sugar,  or  sprinkled 
with  sugar  only;  care  is  wanted,  as 
they  soon  break.  When  a mixture  of 
fruits  is  used,  the  colours  should 
harmonise  well.  Some  may  he  whole, 
and  large  ones  cut  up.  Fruits  are 
sometimes  cut  up  in  tho  above  way  for 
a winter  dessert  dish  ; French  plums, 
ginger,  apricots,  gi'eengages,  and 
cherries  or  raspberries  would  make  a 
good  dish,  with  any  other  pink  or 
green  fruit  at  command.  (Sec  page 
1116  for  list.) 

Currant,  Cherry,  and  Rasp- 
berry  J am. — Very  good.  Required : 
a pound  of  black  currants,  the  same  of 
black  cherries,  a pound  and  a half  of  : 
raspberries,  and  sugar  and  currant  t 
juice  as  below.  Cost,  about  Gd.  per- 
pound,  hut  variable. 

The  cherries  shoxdd  he  picked  and 1 
stoned,  and  put  in  the  pan  first  with  a 
gill  of  red  currant  juice,  and  boiled  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Then  add  the 
rest  of  the  fruit,  with  half  a pint  to 
three-quarters  more  red  currant  juice; 
and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  breaks,  put  in 
a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  fruit ' 
and  juice,  and  boil  until  the  jam  will 
set  when  tested  in  the  usual  way. 
This  wants  great  care  in  the  skimming, 
and  should  then  ho  a very  good  colour 
and  flavour.  Measure  accurately  before 
adding  the  sugar. 

Currant  Jelly.  — (See  Black 
Currant,  Rep  Currant,  and  White 
Currant  Jelly.) 

Currants,  Bottled.— date 

currants  of  one  or  two  kinds  and  pick' 
them,  then  put  them  in  the  bottles,- 
shaking  them  down  so  that  they  aie 
quite  full ; put  two  ounces  of  fine 
sugar  in  for  every  pound;  or  four 
ounces  may  he  used,  and,  if  liked, 
made  into  a syrup.  (See  remarks  on 
page  1099.)  Or  still  another  way  is  to 
use  no  sugar  at  all ; hut  with  it  the 
syrup  is  richer.  Then  cork,  and  set  in 
a pan  of  cold  water  over  the  fire,  and 
bring  to  the  boil.  Full  directions  are 
givon  on  page  1110.  When  the  fn>U  { 


shrunk,  and  the  syrup  is  plentiful, 
remove,  and  wax  or  resin  the  corks, 
and  store.  There  are  other  ways 
given  under  different  fruits  that  are  as 
good  for  currants.  More  sugar  may 
he  used  when  “ currants  in  rich  syrup  ” 
are  required.  In  the  latter  form  they 
come  in  handy  for  a winter  compote. 
Should  raspberries  be  used  as  well, 
look  them  over  one  by  one,  for  fear  of 
grubs.  (See  Raspberries,  page  1139.) 
A mixture  of  equal  parts  of  red  and 
black  currants  and  raspberries  will  be 
found  good  in  flavour,  and  have  a nice 
supply  of  syrup. 

Currants,  Compote  of.— Re- 
quired : fruit,  sugar,  and  water  as 
below.  Cost,  about  5d.  if  a pound  of 
fruit  be  used. 

Pick  and,  if  dusty,  rinse  the  fruit, 
and  make  a syrup  with  half  a pint  of 
water  and  about  six  to  eight  ounces  of 
sugar  for  every  pound.  When  the 
syrup  boils,  drop  the  fruit  in  and  give 
a few  minutes’  simmering ; if  covered 
until  cold,  the  steam  finishes  the  cook- 
ing, and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  fruit 
becoming  mashed.  Some  pour  the 
boiling  syrup  over,  and  re-boil  when 
cold,  if  a very  fresh  flavour  of  the  fruit 
is  liked.  Another  way  is  to  put  the 
fruit  in  a stewpan  and  shake  it  over 
the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  hot,  add  the 
sugar,  shaking  the  pan  as  it  dissolves ; 
in  this  way  there  is  less  syrup,  but  it  is 
very  rich.  Cream  goes  well  with  these 
dishes.  A few  raspberries  or  a spoon- 
ful of  syrup  will  improve  red  or  black 
currants.  A mixture  of  these  two 
kinds,  or  of  white  and  rod,  may  bo 
used.  For  very  superior  dishes,  a little 
currant  jelly  should  be  added  to  im- 
prove the  colour  and  flavour.  Another 
good  way  is  to  cook  the  fruit  in  currant 
juice  and  sugar  for  a few  minutes. 

Dates, — These  are  now  very  cheap, 
and  are  a nourishing  food,  useful  for 
eating  raw  and  for  cooking  purposes. 
In  the  latter  connection,  they  are  less 
generally  met  with  than  they  deserve 
to  be.  They  range  in  price  from  2d. 
to  8d.  or  moro  per  pound  on  an  average. 
Tafilqt  and  Tunis  are  th>c  rpost 


expensive,  and  are  suitable  for  dessert 
fruit.  The  cheaper  kinds  answer  for 
cooking,  though  there  is  no  saving  in 
buying  the  very  lowest-priced  small 
ones,  as  they  want  a lot  of  washing,  and 
there  is  greater  vreight  of  stone  in  pro- 
portion to  flesh.  Washing  is  always  a 
necessity,  and  soaking  is  advisable. 
When  cut  up,  the  fruit  serves  for 
puddings  with  or  instead  of  raisins 
and  currants;  also  for  cakes.  (See 
Index.) 

Dates  with  Almond  Paste.— 

(See  Fruits  Farcies.) 

Dates,  stewed.— This  recipe  is 
given  by  a dealer  in  these  goods.  Take 
as  many  dates  as  are  wanted,  and  wash 
them  in  tepid  water,  changing  it  for 
cold.  When  clean,  halve  and  stone 
them,  and  cover  with  cold  water  and 
leave  all  night.  Then  simmer  until 
soft — the  time  taken  depending  on  age 
and  size.  They  are  preferably  over- 
than  underdone,  especially  for  children. 
A little  lemon  or  lime  juice  is  an  im- 
provement to  the  flavour.  Serve  with 
bread  or  plain  puddings  or  porridges, 
hot  or  cold.  A spoonful  or  two  of 
orange  or  lemon  marmalade  to  each 
pound  of  dates  gives  a very  agreeable 
flavour;  it  should  go  in  towards  the 
cud  of  tho  cooking.  Any  spare  syrup 
from  bottled  or  canned  fruits  may  be 
used  up,  the  water  being  reduced. 
Dates,  being  sweet,  are  often  made  more 
agreeable  by  adding  syrup  from  acid 
fruits. 

Damson  Cheese.  — Required : 
fruit  and  sugar  as  below.  Cost,  from 
Is.  per  pound  upwards. 

Put  some  sound,  freshly-gathered 
damsons  into  an  earthenware  jar,  cover 
it  closely,  and  place  it  in  a pan  of  cold 
water  on  the  fire.  Let  it  boil,  and 
keep  adding  the  water  as  it  wastes 
away  until  the  fruit  is  quite  tender. 
Then,  whilst  they  are  still  warm,  re- 
move the  damsons,  skin  and  stone  them, 
and  press  thorn  through  a coarse  sievo 
into  the  juice  in  the  jar.  Put  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  to  every  pound  pf  pulp,  and 
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boil  all  together  quickly  to  a stiff  paste. 
A fow  of  tho  kernels  may  bo  blanched 
and  left  in,  and  these  will  much  im- 
prove the  flavour.  The  sugared  fruit 
should  be  boiled  until  it  sticks  to  the 
spoon  in  a mass  and  leaves  the  pan 
quite  dry  ; and  if,  when  lightly  touched, 
it  leaves  the  lingers,  you  may  know 
that  it  will  keep  well.  Put  it  quickly 
into  saucers  or  shallow  moulds  ; lay 
brandiod  or  oiled  papers  over  it,  and 
cover  the  jars  closely.  Keep  in  a dry 
place.  Before  being  served,  it  may  be 
cut  into  shapes.  Damson  cheese  is 
usually  served  as  dessert.  Time,  two 
or  three  hours  to  draw  out  the  j uice ; 
about  two  hours  to  boil  the  sugar  and 
fruit  together.  Ten  ounces  of  sugar  to 
the  pound  of  fruit  may  be  used. 

Note. — If  the  fruit  be  very  juicy,  a 
little  of  the  juice  may  be  poured  off; 
the  cheese  is  then  done  in  rather  less 
time. 

Damson  Jam.—  Required  : four 
pounds  of  fruit  to  three  pounds  of 
sugar.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Split  the  damsons,  which  should  be 
quite  ripe.  Put  them  in  the  pan  and 
boil  for  about  half  an  hour  to  forty- 
minutes,  then  add  the  sugar  and  finish 
the  boiling.  Time,  about  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a half  altogether.  For  a 
common  jam,  the  stones  are  left  in ; 
but  for  a superior  one,  they  should  be 
removed,  for  in  the  event  of  the 
damsons  being  small,  there  will  be  a 
large  proportion  of  stones  when  done. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  fruit  itself 
until  tender,  then  pass  the  pulp  through 
a coarse  hair  or  cane  sieve  to  leave 
the  stones  behind  ; add  the  sugar  and 
finish  the  boiling.  This  is  very  good ; 
the  trouble  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
complained  of. 

Another  way. — There  is  no  finer 
damson  jam  than  this.  To  every  four 
pounds  of  fruit,  allow  the  same  weight  of 
sugar  and  the  juice  of  some  more  dam- 
sons drawn  as  for  jelly ; there  should  bo 
a full  pint.  After  the  damsons  have 
come  to  the  boil,  add  the  juice  and 
simmer  a little  longer ; then  the  sugar, 
and  finish,  allowing  about  the  usual 


time  in  all.  Fine  fruit  should  bo  used. 

It  will  be  a good  colour,  and  there  will 
be  plenty  of  moisture.  In  a plentiful  I 
season  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a 
store  by  this  recipe,  as  it  keeps  well. 
The  juice  should  be  hot  when  added 
to  the  fruit. 

Damson  Jelly. — Draw  tho  juice 
from  tho  fruit  in  either  of  the  ways 
given  for  currants ; it  will  be  nicer  if 
a proportion  of  plums  be  used  of  anv 
red  kind,  about  a pound  to  three  of 
damsons.  Strain  and  weigh  the  juice, 
and  boil  it  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
add  twelve  ounces  of  sugar  for  each 
original  pound  of  juice,  and  finish  the 
boiling.  The  scum  must  be  all  removed. 
Stir  often  before  the  sugar  goes  in  and 
all  the  time  after.  This  jelly  is  very 
liable  to  catch. 

Note. — In  making  Damson  Cheese, 
some  persons  pour  off  a little  of  the 
juice — a third  or  more;  when  that  is 
done,  the  surplus  j uice  can  be  used  for 
making  jelly  as  above.  The  plums  ; 
that  most  resemble  damsons  can  be 
used  in  just  the  same  ways.  Many  j 
plums  are  sold  to  the  inexperienced  ! ' 
as  substitutes  for  damsons. 

Damson  Solid  is  very  delicious, 
and  is  by  many  preferred  to  Damson  j 
Cheese,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  . 1 
but  has  the  merit  of  being  cheaper.  . | 
Required:  a quart  of  damson  juice,  . j 
two  pounds  of  cooking  apples,  and 
two  pounds  or  rather  more  of  sugar  ; 
if  very  tart  apples,  use  two  and  a half  : 
pounds  at  least.  Cost  about  2s.,  but  I 
variable. 

Draw  the  juice  as  for  jelly,  and  put 
it  in  the  pan  with  the  apples,  pared, 
cored,  and  quartered ; boil  for  half  an 
hour,  keeping  it  well  stirred;  add  the 
sugar,  and  boil  to  a firm,  smooth  pre- 
serve, about  a quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more ; put  into  little  pots,  and,  when 
used,  turn  out.  The  damsons  left 
behind  can  be  mixed  with  any  other 
fruit  for  a common  present-use  jam. 

Dried  Dessert  Fruits.— These 
are  both  crystallised  and  glace.  The 
difference  is  that  the  former  have  on 


the  outsides  sparkling-looking  sugar,  a 
good  deal  of  which  shakes  off ; they 
are  pretty  for  mixing  with  other  fruits 
for  dessert.  The  glace  are  dried,  but 
the  outsides  are  coated  with  a syrup 
only  ; they  are  decidedly  the  better  for 
ornamenting  purposes — such  as  moulds 
for  jellies,  cold  puddings,  and  sweets 
generally.  The  following  are  the 
kinds  in  general  use  : — 

Almonds. — These  are  a rich  dark 
green,  with  a flavour  resembling  that 
of  citron.  The  inside  is  soft  and 
syrupy ; therefore  they  are  not  suitable 
for  cutting  up. 

Angelica. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all.  It  may  be  cut  in  strips 
of  good  length,  and  used  for  the  handles 
of  fancy  baskets  made  from  little  cakes. 
The  delicate  green  forms  a very 
pleasant  contrast  to  pink  and  red  fruits 
of  all  sorts.  Angelica  is  used,  too,  for 
cutting  out  in  the  form  of  leaves. 

Apricots. — These  are  of  rich  flavour 
and  colour,  and  are  largely  used  in 
high-class  cookery.  A delicious  pre- 
paration called  apricot  paste  is  obtain- 
able. It  is  made  from  the  pulp  and 
candied. 

Cherries. — These  are  extremely  use- 
ful for  garnishing,  and,  owing  to  their 
small  size  and  bright  colour,  for  fill- 
ing in  the  chinks  of  a dish  of  mixed 
fruits. 

Chinois  or  Oranges  may  be  had  both 
green  and  gold — the  latter  less  bright 
than  apricots  and  some  other  fruits. 
Chips  and  rings  of  oranges,  lemons, 
and  citrons  are  to  be  had,  and  are 
used  for  garnishing  cakes  and  in  many 
other  ways. 

Figs. — There  are  several  kinds  and 
qualities  of  these.  The  names  white, 
duchesse,  and  gold  arc  but  a few. 

Fruits,  Various. — Under  this  head 
may  be  grouped  brochettes,  lunettes, 
knots,  and  tresses.  They  combine 
several  varieties  and  flavours,  and  have 
many  uses. 

Greengages.— These  are  extremely 
nice,  of  rich  colour  and  taste.  They 
are  mostly  used  in  dishes  of  mixed 
fruits,  but  sometimes  for  decorating 
various  dishes. 


Ginger. — This  differs  in  price  and 
quality  to  a great  extent.  The  cheapest 
(called  “ ginger  chips,”  at  about  8d. 
per  pound)  is  in  small  pieces,  and 
answers  for  many  dishes  in  which  the 
ginger  has  to  bo  cut  up.  The  finest 
kinds  in  cubes  and  largo  pieces  will  cost 
nearly  four  times  as  much.  Ginger  is  a 
highly  popular  dessert  fruit,  especially 
in  winter. 

Plums. — There  are  several  kinds  sold 
under  different  names.  Carlsbad  and 
Elvas  are  sold  in  boxes  as  imported. 
Mirabelles  are  a small  plum.  French 
plums  as  sold  in  bottles  are  the  best 
known;  of  late  the  price  has  come 
down,  and  very  good  loose  one3  for 
cooking  purposes  are  to  be  had  at  about 
fid.  or  8d.  per  pound.  The  best  are  from 
a shilling  upwards.  The  terms  extra , 
excelsior,  imperial,  See.,  refer  to  special 
brands  and  qualities. 

Pears. — To  be  had  both  white  and  of 
a delicate  rose  tint. 

Pineapple. — This  is  almost  Us  variable 
in  price,  & c.,  as  ginger.  The  finest 
sorts  arc  delicious;  but  the  cheaper 
answer  for  most  culinary  purposes. 

Raspberries  and  Strawberries. — These 
are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  in 
appearance,  and  arc  of  exquisite  flavour. 
They  are  expensive  and  mostly  used 
for  dessert,  though  occasionally  for 
garnishing. 

In  many  of  our  recipes  special  uses 
of  all  these  fruits  are  indicated. 

Figs,  Green,  Conip6te  of.— 

Required : figs,  sugar,  and  water  as 
under.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  sugar,  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  water,  and  tho 
thin  peel  of  a lemon  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  put  in  a pint  of  figs,  and 
boil  until  tender.  Add  wine  or  lemon 
juice  at  the  end  to  flavour.  Pile  the 
figs  in  a dish,  and  reduce  the  syrup  by 
quick  boiling.  The  figs  must  cook 
softly. 

Green  figs  in  syrup  are  to  be  had 
in  tins. 

Figs,  Stewed.— Very  wholesome 
and  suitable  for  serving  with  corn-flour 
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and  other  blanc-manges,  boiled  rice, 
plain  suet  and  other  puddings,  &c.,  and 
"with  bread  in  place  of  jam.  For  an 
every-day  dish,  take  figs  of  medium 
quality  and  rinse  them  well  in  water, 
then  drain  and  cover  with  cold  water. 
Cook  over  the  fire  in  a saucepan  or  in  a 
jar  in  the  oven.  The  nicest  flavouring 
is  lemon  peel  (half  a lemon  for  a pound 
of  figs) ; it  should  be  very  thinly  peeled, 
and  the  strained  juice  at  the  end  of  the 
cooking  is  an  agreeable  addition.  If 
sugar  be  added,  it  may  be  brown  or 
white,  about  four  ounces  to  a pound  or 
a pound  and  a half  of  figs.  The  figs 
are  nice  hot  or  cold.  They  should  be 
well  swollen  and  perfectly  soft,  but  not 
broken  up.  For  very  dry  fruit,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  soak  it  for  some  hours  in 
the  water.  Raisins  may  be  added,  or 
the  grated  rind,  juice,  and  pulp  of  one 
or  two  oranges  to  each  pound  of  figs. 
The  latter  is  an  agreeable  addition,  and, 
when  oranges  are  plentiful,  cheapens 
the  dish.  A mixture  of  figs  and  prunes 
will  be  found  agreeable  by  many. 
Almond  or  other  flavouring  may  be 
used  in  place  of  lemon ; but  the  latter 
tends  to  correct  the  richness  of  figs. 

Figs  may  be  baked  in  a jar  with  cold 
water  to  cover  only,  and  sweetened 
with  a little  treacle.  A cheap  and  good 
dish  to  serve  with  porridge,  &c.  The 
poorer  the  fruit,  the,  longer  it  should 
soak. 

Figs,  Stewed,  Superior.— A 

good  winter  dessert  dish.  Make  a syrup 
as  directed  in  next  recipe,  and  put 
the  figs  in ; let  them  remain  an  hour 
or  so  just  below  boiling-point ; there 
should  be  enough  syrup  to  cover  them ; 
add  the  grated  rind  and  strained  juice 
of  a lemon  to  a pound  of  figs  ; remove 
the  fruit  and  pile  in  a dish,  then  re-boil 
the  syrup,  and  at  the  end  put  in  a table- 
spoonful  of  brandy  for  every  half-pint; 
when  cold,  add  a little  more  brandy. 
Iium  may  bo  substituted  for  brandy , and 
vanilla  for  lemon. 

Another  ivay,  which  is  very  good,  is  to 
omit  any  spirit,  and  flavour  the  syrup 
with  apple  or  currant,  or  other  nice  fruit 
jelly  ; a little  colouring  will  improve. 


Figs  may  be  preserved  in  syrup  and 
brandy.  {See  pages  1107  and  1112.) 

French  Plums,  Compote  of. 

— Required  : a pound  of  plums,  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  claret  and  water 
mixed,  or  port  and  water,  or,  for  a 
superior  dish,  use  all  claret,  or  half 
claret  and  half  port;  from  four  to  five 
ounces  of  sugar  (according  to  quality, 
of  fruit),  and  flavouring  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d.,  if  claret  and  water  be 
used. 

Rinse  the  plums  quickly,  put  them 
on  with  the  liquid,  and  bring  to  the 
boil ; add  sugar,  and  simmer  until  soft 
and  the  syrup  is  thick.  Lemon  peel 
in  strips,  cinnamon,  or  a clove  or  two 
may  be  used  for  flavouring,  or  a few 
drops  of  essence  of  spice  when  the 
plums  are  done.  They  are  nice  hot  or 
cold.  When  water  is  used,  a good  dish  . 
is  to  be  had  by  flavouring  with  liqueur 
syrup.  Another  way  is  to  enrich  the 
syrup  with  a little  fruit  jelly.  If  t 
boiled  fast,  the  syrup  may  require  the 
addition  of  a little  more  wine  or  water. . 
The  stones  may  be  removed  if  liked. 
If  cooked  longer  than  necessary,  the 
fruit  will  not  be  of  so  good  a flavour. 

French  Plums  with  Almond 
Paste. -(&£  Fruits  Farcies,  p.  1122.) 

Frxiit  Dishes,  German.—  {See 

German  Fruit  Dishes.) 

Fruit  in  Brandy. —On  p.  1112 

will  be  found  a recipe  for  cherries  that 
serves  equally  well  for  other  fruits — 
such  as  plums,  apricots,  &c.  The 
amount  of  sugar  must  be  varied 
according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of 
fruit,  and  the  brandy  may  be  in  greater 
or  less  proportion  than  there  given. 
A small  quantity  of  good  brandy  is 
much  to  be  preferred,  on  the  score  of 
flavour  and  preservative  properties, 
than  a large  quantity  of  an  inferior 
kind.  The  kernels  should  be  blanched 
and  added  to  the  fruit.  There  are 
various  ways  of  treating  fruit  in  this 
way  ; sometimes  a thick  syrup  (such 
as  is  given  on  page  1147)  is  added  to 
nearly  cover  the  fruit,  and  a small 
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amount  of  brandy,  only  enough  to 
flavour,  is  added.  Another  way  is  to 
add  as  much  pounded  sugar  as  may  be 
required  to  sweeten  the  fruit,  and  to 
fill  up  the  bottles  with  brandy ; after 
standing  sometime, the  syrup  resembles 
fine  liqueur,  and  is  often  served  as  such 
after  careful  straining,  the  fruit  making 
a separate  dish.  These  ai-e  the  most 
expensive  of  all  the  fruit  dishes. 
Another  mode,  similar  to  the  last- 
named,  is  to  add  a little  thick  boiling 
syrup  instead  of  sugar  (clarified  syrup 
is  generally  used),  and,  when  cold,  to 
fill  up  with  brandy ; for  this  the  fruit 
must  be  ripe  and  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  thoroughly  corked  and  sealed ; or 
a bladder  soaked  in  spirit  is  tied  over 
the  corks.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  when  a pure  spirit  is  not  used, 
there  is  fear  of  fermentation.  Fruit 
minus  spirit  is  to  be  preferred  to  fruit 
plus  adulterated  spirit. 

The  following  is  a very  reliable  mode 
for  general  use: — First  prepare  the 
syrup.  About  a pound  of  sugar  will 
do  for  two  pounds  of  fruit ; but  the 
proportions  must  be  regulated  by 
circumstances.  Take  the  sugar  in 
lumps,  and  dip  each  into  water ; put 
the  moistened  sugar  in  the  preserving- 
pan,  and  heat  it  slowly ; after  it  comes 
to  the  boil,  simmer  only.  When  beads 
form  on  the  surface,  put  the  fruit  in 
(such  as  apricots,  plums,  peaches,  &c.), 
and  let  them  soften,  but  not  crack. 
Then  set  by  to  cool  for  a few  hours. 
The  fruit  is  to  be  drained,  and  the 
syrup  boiled  up  and  poured  over  the 
fruit  when  cold,  with  about  an  equal 
measure  of  pale  brandy.  Store  in  glass 
and  cover  very  securely.  Better  for 
keeping  a short  time  before  opening 
for  the  fruit  to  take  up  the  flavour  of 
the  brandy.  For  a less  expensive  way, 
the  water  may  be  increased.  In  addi- 

Jtion  to  dipping  the  lumps  in  it,  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  to  each  pound  and  a 
half  of  sugar  used ; the  brandy  can  then 
She  reduced  in  like  proportion. 

Note. — When  the  fruit  is  in  the  pan, 
•f  it  is  best  to  set  it  in  another  containing 
boiling  water,  to  avoid  burning,  the 
[i  syrup  being  thick. 


Fruit  in  Ice.— A very  tempting 
way  of  serving  fresh  fruit  is  to  chip  a 
well  in  the  centre  of  a block  of  clear 
ice,  and  put  a bowl  of  the  fruit  in  it. 
Or,  for  a large  table,  the  block  of  ice 
may  be  increased  in  size,  and  space 
made  for  four  bowls,  one  at  each 
comer ; or  a fifth  may  be  put  in  the 
centre  of  the  block.  A garnish  of 
green  leaves  will  suffice  round  the  ice, 
if  the  fruit  used  be  bright  in  colour. 
The  petals  of  flowers  may  be  used.  It 
is  assumed  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  draining  away  the  water  from 
the  ice. 

Another  way. — For  large  bowls  of 
fruit,  such  as  macedoines,  the  following 
ways  are  good,  especially  when  the 
dish  has  to  stand  for  some  time,  for 
outdoor  parties,  &c.  : — 

No.  1. — Take  a second  bowl,  a little 
larger  round  than  the  one  containing 
the  fruit,  and  put  in  it  some  small 
lumps  of  ice,  with  a little  salt.  The 
surface  may  be  covered  with  anything 
that  will  hide  the  ice  and  assist  in 
keeping  out  the  air ; any  natural 
green  leaves,  from  fruit  for  choice, 
will  answer. 

No.  2.— In  the  centre  of  the  bowl  of 
fruit  place  another  containing  the  ice ; 
this  is  to  be  very  much  smaller,  and 
the  top  may  be  covered  by  a glass 
plate  to  fit ; or  a jar  may  be  used  with 
a stopper,  if  the  appearance  is  no 
object,  and  the  fruit  is  being  served 
from  a side  table.  If  put  on  the  table, 
an  ornamental  glass  bowl  should  be 
used  for  the  middle,  and  not  covered, 
unless  some  pretty  garnish  is  available. 
When  convenient,  a freezer,  such  as  is 
used  for  ices,  should  be  employed  for 
cooling  fruit  for  outdoor  parties  in  the 
height  of  summer.  A tall  jar  should 
be  used  for  the  fruit  and  set  in  the 
freezer ; and  that  is  to  be  embedded  in 
ice  and  salt  in  the  usual  way.  Or  if  a 
bowl  has  to  be  used,  that  can  be  set  in 
the  ice  bucket,  and  kept  covered. 
Reference  to  the  chapter  on  Ices  will 
make  these  methods  clear. 

Fruit  Fools,  Iced.— These  are 
a luxury  in  summer-time— quite  as 
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nice,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  as  ices 
proper,  and  less  costly.  The  principle 
of  making  is  simple,  and  the  recipes 
given  will  illustrate  it  sufficiently  for 
other  dishes  to  he  concocted  according 
to  taste  and  the  fruit  at  command. 
Whether  red  or  green  fruit  he  used,  it 
is  best  to  add  a little  colouring,  or  the 
mixture  is  apt  to  present  a muddy 
appearance.  Those  who  have  no  ice 
caves  may  dispense  with  the  moulding 
of  the  fruit;  a little  melted  gelatine 
should  he  added — about  half  an  ounce 
to  a pint  and  a half  of  the  mixture,  or 
just  enough  to  give  body,  not  to  set  it; 
it  is  then  to  he  piled  in  a dish  for 
serving,  and  set  over  ice  or  cooled,  as 
most  convenient.  ( See  page  959  in  the 
chapter  on  Ices.  ) 

Gooseberry.— Take  a pint  of  goose- 
berry pulp,  well  sweetened  as  for 
Gooseberry  Fool  (page  1123),  and  add 
to  it  half  its  measure  of  cream ; after 
blending,  colour  nicely,  and,  if  possible, 
add  a wineglassful  of  some  liqueur 
syrup,  such  as  maraschino ; a little 
brandy  may  bo  used  instead.  Fill  a 
mould,  and  set  in  an  ice  cave  until  it 
is  firm  enough  to  turn  out. 

Rhubarb. — Thesamedirections  a pply. 
Be  careful  that  the  rhubarb  is  free 
from  strings ; the  finer  the  sieve  used, 
the  nicer  it  will  be.  Vanilla  flavouring 
is  very  nice,  or  any  sort  of  syrup  as 
above.  For  a change,  the  pulp  may 
be  mixed  with  a little  preserved  ginger 
syrup ; then  no  other  flavouring  is 
needed,  though  a dash  of  brand}'  im- 
proves it.  Reference  to  the  recipes  for 
Ices  will  suggest  suitable  flavours  for 
any  other  fruits  that  maybe  employed. 

Fruit  for  Garnishing  Ices, 
Sorbets,  Vol-au-Vents,  &c.— 

The  following  directions  will  suffice 
for  various  dishes.  The  kind  of  fruit, 
and  whether  it  be  single  or  in  bunches, 
depends  upon  the  kind  and  size  of  the 
dish  for  which  it  is  intended.  Fresh 
or  dried  fruit  may  bo  so  treated.  The 
sugar  should  bo  prepared  as  for  “ spun 
sugar”  (page  811),  but  boiled  to  the 
“crack,”  and  the  fruit  is  to  be' well 
coated  with  it — being  turned  about 


until  uniformly  glazed,  and  left  un- 
touched until  firm.  Any  threads  that 
may  form,  which  resemble  very  much 
thin  barley  sugar  in  appearance,  are  to 
be  left,  as  they  add  to  the  appearance. 
The  fruit  should  be  placed  about  the 
dish  with  regard  to  colour.  Bunches 
of  currants  are  light-looking,  and 
many  sorts  of  hemes  are  suitable. 
Whatever  the  fruit,  put  it  on  at 
the  last  moment,  as  it  is  apt  to 
sink,  particularly  when  laid  on  the 
top  of  whipped  cream.  French  plums 
and  other  rich  dark  fruits  form  an 
excellent  contrast  to  pale  dishes.  For 
example,  a vol-au-vent  filled  with 
bananas  or  apricots  would  be  pretty  if 
the  edge  were  decorated  with  plums, 
relieved  by  a little  green  or  pink. 
Green  grapes  on  a vol-au-vent  of  pink 
fruit  would  be  equally  effective.  Fruit 
glazed  in  this  way  adds  very  consider- 
ably to  the  appearance  and  but  little 
to  the  cost  of  a host  of  dishes. 

Fruit  Pastes.— There  are  two 
ways  of  making  these.  We  give  both, 
but  the  first  is  much  the  better,  and 
should  always  be  followed,  except  from 
motives  of  strict  economy,  when  fruit 
is  very  scarce  and  dear.  The  principles 
are  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  fruit  that 
can  be  preserved ; the  only  differences 
are  the  time  required  for  boiling  and 
the  amount  of  sugar  to  use  for  the 
various  kinds ; these  points  must  be 
decided  by  the  quality  of  the  fruit  to 
some  extent,  and  the  time  the  pastes 
are  to  be  kept.  There  are  some  who 
keep  them  some  time  before  opening, 
but  in  our  opinion  they  are  better  used 
as  soon  as  made;  being  dry  to  start 
with,  we  cannot  see  that  they  improve 
by  keeping.  They  differ  from  fruit 
“cheese”  by  being  boiled  to  a still 
drier  condition ; and  we  give  the 
preference  to  cheese.  j 

No.  1. — If  cherries,  they  should  be- 
boiled  in  their  own  juice,  after  stoning,, 
for  about  half  an  hour,  then  be  pressed' 
through  a sieve,  and  reduced  over  the- 
fire  to  a very  dry  paste ; from  six  to- 
eight  ounces  of  sugar  to  each  pound  or 
fruit  should  then  be  worked  in,  off  tho- 
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fire,  and  the  paste  re-boiled  until  it  no 
longer  sticks  to  the  fingers  when 
pressed.  The  paste  must  be  quickly 
pressed  into  small  moulds,  the  same  as 
for  cheese.  Should  currants  be  em- 
ployed, take  those  that  have  been  used 
for  jelly ; but  in  straining,  leave  about 
a fourth  the  juice,  which,  together 
with  the  fruit,  should  be  sieved  and 
boiled  as  above,  and  the  sugar  added, 
in  all  cases  off  the  fire ; from  seven  to 
eight  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of 
fruit  may  be  allowed. 

No.  2. — This  is  made  simply  by 
taking  the  fruit  left  behind  after 
straining  the  juice  for  jelly;  it  must 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Naturally 
the  paste  will  not  be  of  so  good  a 
flavour,  and  the  fruit  is  more  likely  to 
burn  by  reason  of  its  dryness,  and 
wants  great  care  in  the  stirring. 
Made  as  in  the  first  recipe,  fruit  paste 
forms  a very  agreeable  confection.  It 
is  sometimes  cut  in  slices  when  firm, 
and  pressed  between  sheets  of  white 
paper,  and  stored  for  use. 

Fruit  Salads,  to  Serve  with 
Savouries. — These  may  be  varied 
to  taste,  and  other  kinds  prepared  in 
similar  ways.  The  fruit  used  should 
be  of  good  quality,  and  ripe,  but  not 
broken ; the  appearance  is  then  appe- 
tising, and  the  salads  go  with  hosts  of 
dishes. 

Cherry  Salad. — Fresh  cherries  are 
the  best,  but,  as  a substitute,  preserved 
may  be  used — glac6  only,  the  crystal- 
lised would  be  too  sweet.  For  half  a 
pound  to  three-quarters  of  fruit  allow 
a tablespoonful  of  the  best  salad  oil, 
with  either  a little  chopped,  shredded 
I tarragon,  and  chervil  picked  small,  or 
I tarragon  vinegar.  If  the  herbs  be 
* used,  a few  drops  of  white  vinegar  or 
i lemon  juice  may  be  added.  The 
| addition  of  sherry,  or  Madeira,  or 
t brandy  is  quite  optional.  Some  add  a 
•’  pinch  of  sugar,  and  omit  anything  of 
an  acid  nature.  The  stones  are  to  be 
i removed ; and  if  liked,  some  of  them 
may  be  cracked,  and  the  kernels  added 
to  the  dish. 

Orange  Salad.—  The  fruit  should  be 


divided  in  sections,  and  freed  from 
skin  and  pips,  and  treated  as  above. 
When  large  oranges  are  used,  the 
sections  should  be  sub-divided. 

Strawberry  Salad. — Pick  the  fruit, 
using  small  berries,  and  proceed  as  for 
cherry  salad.  These  dishes  are  all 
better  for  being  set  over  ice,  or  in  a 
vessel  of  salt  and  water  for  an  hour,  or 
cooled  as  most  convenient,  as  they 
cannot  be  too  cold.  (See  page  959  in 
Ices.) 

Fruit  Soups,  German.— No.  1. 

— Apple.  Cut  the  fruit  -without  coring, 
and  boil  until  soft,  with  a little  bread 
to  thicken,  pass  through  a sieve,  and 
sweeten  and  flavour  with  lemon  or 
spice.  The  yolks  of  two  eggs  to  the 
pint,  or  a gill  of  cream,  may  be  added, 
to  give  richness ; or  a thin  soup  may 
be  made  by  adding  some  light  wine. 

No.  2. — Plum.  For  the  foundation, 
a little  flour  is  browned  in  some  hot 
butter,  and  water  added  to  thin  it ; 
the  plums  are  then  boiled  to  a mash 
with  cloves  or  cinnamon,  then  strained 
and  sweetened,  and  equal  parts  of  wino 
and  water  added— about  a pint  of  each 
to  a quart  of  fruit.  Sometimes  whole 
plums  that  have  been  simmered  are 
thrown  in  at  the  end.  Toast  is  put  in 
or  served  with  it,  or  sponge  cake  is 
served  at  table. 

No.  3. — Cherry.  This  is  similar  to 
the  last ; black  cherries  are  best,  and 
the  soup  should  be  flavoured  well  with 
cloves.  The  kernels  improve  for  soups 
made  of  any  stone  fruit.  Macaroons 
are  often  served  with  this. 

No.  4. — Strawberry.  This  is  very 
nice.  The  fruit  is  boiled  in  water  to 
cover  to  a mash,  with  some  sliced  roll 
or  pounded  rusks,  then  sieved  and 
sweetened,  and  thickened  with  a little 
arrowroot  or  potato-flour,  and  re-boiled. 
At  the  time  of  serving,  put  in  a few 
whole  strawberries  that  have  been  well 
sprinkled  with  pounded  sugar  some 
time  beforehand.  Raspberries  are  also 
nice  in  this  way,  or  may  be  mixed 
with  cherries. 

Fruit,  Stone,  to  Preserve 
for  Winter  Use. — Take  plums  or 
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damsons,  put  tliem  in  stone  jars,  cover 
with  a plate,  and  set  them  in  a cool 
oven,  where  they  may  remain  for  some 
hours ; or  all  night  will  not  hurt. 
The  fruit  should  look  well  wrinkled, 
hut  not  much  broken.  This  answers 
for  fruit  that  is  hardly  ripe.  Have 
ready  some  melted  mutton  suet,  and 
pour  it  in  the  neck  of  each  jar  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  then  push  the 
corks  in,  and  cover  with  bladder  or 
wash-leather. 

Another  way. — Follow  the  mode,  but 
add  about  six  ounces  to  half  a pound 
of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit.  For 
common  use,  moist  may  be  used,  if 
pure  cane ; no  other  does  for  this. 
The  sugar  and  fruit  are  to  be  in 
alternate  layers,  and  the  jars  shaken 
well,  that  they  may  be  well  filled.  If 
much  reduced,  one  jar  may  be  reserved 
for  filling  up  the  rest ; but  this  should 
be  done  quickly,  that  tho  sealing  down 
may  be  performed  without  delay. 
During  the  process,  keep  near  the  fire. 
Another  way  is  to  cook  the  fruit  alone 
until  almost  done,  then  to  add  the 
sugar  in  powder,  if  loaf  be  used,  and 
return  to  the  oven  until  the  syrup  is 
thiclc,  then  finish  off  as  before. 

A very  superior  way,  for  long  keep- 
ing. Bake  the  fruit  until  about  half 
done,  then  add  sugar  in  tho  proportion 
of  twelve  ounces  to  each  pound  of 
fruit  used.  When  quite  done,  pour 
off  the  syrup,  and  put  it  in  a jam 
kettle  and  give  it  a sharp  boil,  then 
simmer  for  a short  time  until  rich  and 
thick.  Pour  it  over  the  fruit  (ready 
placed  in  the  jars),  and  tie  down  when 
cold.  These  will  keep  as  well  as  jam 
if  in  a proper  store  closet,  and  the 
fruit  and  syrup  will  be  very  rich  and 
of  delicious  flavour. 

Note. — Before  putting  the  suet  in, 
cut  rounds  of  stiff  white  paper  to  fit 
the  neck  of  the  jar,  to  prevent  greasi- 
ness of  tho  syrup  by  contact  with  the 
suet. 

Fruit  Syrups. — [See  Beverages.) 

Fruits  Farcies.  — These  are  a 
combination  of  fruit  with  almond  paste 
for  dessert.  They  are  expensive  to 


buy ; and  although  their  concoction 
belongs  rather  to  the  confectioner  than 
the  cook,  after  a few  trials  very  good 
imitation  farcies  may  be  made  at  home. 
The  things  to  avoid  are  mueli  handling 
and  giving  the  fruit  a messy  appear- 
ance. The  farcies  should  always  be 
daintily  dished,  either  alone  or  with 
fancy  chocolates,  fondants,  and  similar 
confections.  Whatever  the  fruit 
chosen,  it  should  be  dried;  cherries, 
French  plums,  dessert  raisins,  and  the 
best  dates  are  the  kinds  mostly  used. 
The  recipe  for  the  almond  paste  is 
given  in  Cakes.  It  may  be  made  a 
trifle  softer  than  when  to  be  used  for 
cakes.  The  stones  must  be  removed 
from  the  fruit.  Large  fruit  should  be 
divided,  and  then  a small  ball  of  the 
paste  inserted  into  each  half,  the  paste 
extending  a little  beyond  the  fruit. 
Another  way  is  to  remove  the  stones 
without  dividing  the  fruit,  and  push 
in  as  much  paste  as  possible,  so  that 
the  fruit  resembles  the  original,  and 
the  paste  comes  as  a surprise.  The 
dish  is,  however,  moi'e  attractive  look- 
ing if  the  paste  shows.  For  cherries, 
a ball  of  the  paste  is  often  put  between 
the  two  halves.  For  dates,  remove 
the  stones,  and  insert  the  paste  in  their 
places.  Imitation  almond  paste  may 
be  used,  if  flavoured  with  almonds, 
[See  Nuts, Various,  page  1131.)  Cocoa- 
nut  paste  [see  Cakes)  may  be  used  thus. 

German  Fruit  Dishes.— These 
are  cold,  refreshing  preparations  of 
fruit,  sugar,  and  wine.  As  will  be 
seen,  KaUcschalen  and  Triett  resemble 
each  other ; but  the  former  is  more 
liquid.  Compdtes  are  served  both  cooked 
and  uncooked;  the  fruit  is  prepared 
with  nicety  in  the  way  of  removing 
stones,  skins,  and  stalks.  All  are 
served  in  compote  dishes.  In  every 
case  where  wine  is  used,  either  claiot  , 
or  the  light  wine  of  the  country  is  in- 
tended ; sherry  has  too  pronounced  a 
flavour.  Dishes  of  this  sort  arc  very,  , 
good  for  outdoor  gatherings  in  the 
summer,  and  to  many  would  be  a 
novelty.  ., 

Strawberry  Kalteschalcn. — I he  hint 
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is  to  lie  picked  and  mashed  with  a silver 
fork,  and  dredged  with  as  much  sugar 
as  is  needed.  Set  to  cool  for  an  hour 
or  two ; add  enough  wino  to  thin  it, 
and  serve  with  light  rusks,  or  biscuits, 
pr  delicate  cake.  The  latter  is  a feature 
of  these  dishes.  Another  v'ay  is  to 
mash  half  or  more  of  tho  fruit,  and, 
just  before  serving,  to  put  the  rest 
whole  on  the  top,  the  best  being  re- 
served. Lemon  juice  may  be  mixed 
with  the  wine. 

Raspberries  are  used  similarly  ; but 
the  wine  is  often  diluted  with  water. 

Cherry  Kalteschalen. — This  is  a very 
good  dish.  Ripe  cherries  are  put  in  a 
stew-jar  with  about  half  their  measuie 
of  water,  and  the  same  of  sugar  ; when 
soft,  they  are  sieved,  and  the  stones 
and  refuse  are  mashed  up  and  boiled 
in  a little  more  water,  with  a flavouring 
of  spice  (such  as  cloves) ; this  is  added 
to  the  rest,  with  wino  and  water  to 
taste.  When  about  to  serve,  add  a 
quantity  of  “ dice  ” cut  from  light  rolls, 
and  dredged  with  sugar  and  browned 
in  the  oven ; they  and  the  fruit  must 
be  cold  before  mixing.  Plums  and 
damsons  are  used  in  the  same  way. 
For  dark  fruits,  a red  wine,  and  for 
pale  ones,  such  as  yellow  plums,  a 
light  one. 

Triett  of  Oranges. — The  yellow  rind 
should  be  taken  from  eight  oranges 
very  thinly,  and  cut  in  strips  as  for 
marmalade ; it  is  then  boiled  in  a pint 
of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  added,  and  the  boiling 
continued  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or 
so.  When  this  is  cold,  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  and  about  as  much  white  wine  is 
put  in ; the  whole  is  poured  over  rusks 
or  sliced  rolls  in  a glass  dish.  A nicer 
i dish  is  made  by  using  less  orange  rind 
I and  adding  the  scooped-out  pulp  of  two 
or  three  oranges  with  the  juice. 

Melon  or  Pineapple  Compote. — Tho 
t fruit  should  be  rather  unripe,  and 
peeled  and  thinly  sliced.  A thin  syrup 
' of  white  wine  and  water  and  sugar  is 
made,  and  the  fruit  boiled  in  it  as  long 
it  as  needed  to  soften,  but  not  to  break  it. 
I A lemon  is  squeezed  over  if  not  acid 
■ enough.  When  the  syrup  for  this  or 


other  fruit  is  liked  thick,  a little  arrow- 
root  or  potato- flour  is  boiled  in  it. 

Apple  and  Orange  Compote. — Some 
ripe  juicy  apples,  with  red  skins,  are 
to  be  thinly  sliced,  and  some  oranges 
also  sliced  in  tho  skins.  They  are  to 
be  dished  alternately  in  a ling,  and  a 
little  wine  added.  Leave  for  a few 
hours  in  a cold  place. 

Gooseberry  Pool.  — Take  the 
tops  and  stalks  from  a pound  of  green 
gooseberries,  and  boil  them  with  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  and  a gill 
of  water.  When  quite  soft,  press 
them  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  mix 
with  them,  very  gradually,  a pint  of 
milk;  or  cream,  if  a richer  dish  is 
required.  Serve  when  cold.  This  old- 
fashioned  dish  is  wholesome  and  in- 
expensive, and,  when  well  made, 
very  agreeable.  Time,  about  twenty 
minutes  to  boil  the  fruit.  (See  remarks 
under  Rhubarb  Fool.) 

Gooseberry  Jam,  Green. — 

Required:  four  pounds  of  fruit  and 
three  and  a half  pounds  of  sugar  (or 
four  pounds  will  be  more  agreeable  to 
some  tastes).  Cost,  about  2s. 

Top  and  tail,  and  put  the  gooseberries 
in  a jam  kettle ; bruise  slightly,  and 
stir  for  ten  minutes  after  they  boil ; 
add  the  sugar,  bring  to  the  boil  again, 
and  boil  for  as  long  as  needed  (about 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a quarter). 
Test  as  usual  (page  1094). 

Another  way. — Allow  a pound  of 
sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit,  and  a pint 
of  water  to  every  four  pounds  of  fruit. 
Boil  fruit  and  water  until  soft,  then 
rub  through  a coarse  hair  sieve.  Return 
to  the  pan,  and  boil  with  the  sugar 
(previously  moistened  with  boiling- 
water)  until  the  jam  sets.  This  is  very 
nice,  though  rather  more  trouble  than 
the  usual  methods. 

Note. — The  water  used  for  moisten- 
ing the  sugar  must  be  taken  from  the 
quantity  named  above.  To  keep  the 
jam  green,  some  boil  it  fast,  both 
before  and  after  the  sugar  is  added, 
for  not  more  than  half  an  hour  in  all. 
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Gooseberry  Jam,  White  or 

Yellow. — Required  : equal  weights 
of  fruit  and  sugar.  Cost,  about  od. 
per  pound. 

Pick  tops  and  tails  from  the  fruit, 
stir  until  it  boils,  add  the  sugar,  and 
finish  the  boiling  in  the  usual  way. 
Time,  about  an  hour  to  boil  the  fruit. 
Some  cooks  boil  the  sugar  with  a gill 
of  water  to  the  pound  before  adding 
the  fruit.  This  is  a good  way  if  some 
of  the  juice  is  to  bo  poured  off  for 
other  purposes — such  as  Fruit  Paste 
( see  page  1120).  A small  proportion  of 
white  currant  juice  is  considered  an 
improvement;  sugar  equal  in  weight 
must  be  added. 

Gooseberry  Jelly,  Green.— 

Allow  from  half  a pint  to  three-quarters 
of  water  to  the  pound  of  fruit.  Cook 
together  until  well  broken,  then  strain 
without  pressure.  Weigh  the  juice, 
and  boil  it  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes; 
add  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and  boil 
until  it  jellies.  (See  remarks  on  page 
1096.) 

Gooseberry  Jelly,  Red.— 

Prick  the  fruit,  pick  it  as  usual,  and 
draw  the  juice  as  for  Currant  Jelly 
(page  1141).  Strain  without  pressure, 
proceed  as  above,  but  use  twelve  ounces 
of  sugar  only  to  the  pound  of  juice. 
A great  improvement  is  effected  by 
adding  a pound  of  red  or  white  currant 
j uice  to  every  four  pounds  of  gooseberry 
juice ; then,  supposing  five  pounds  in 
all,  four  pounds  of  sugar  would  be 
required. 

Note. — The  fruit  left  behind  should 
be  mixed  with  sugar  and  a small 
proportion  of  currants,  and  made  into 
common  jam  for  present  use. 

Gooseberries,  Green,  to  keep 
till  Christmas.  — This  is  taken 
from  a very  old  note-book:  “Top  and 
tail  the  gooseberries,  and  put  them 
fresh  from  the  trees  into  dry  glass 
bottles ; shake  them  down  as  full  as 
possible,  for  this  is  important.  Have 
good  corks  ready,  and  resin  the  outside 
well ; then  bury  deep  in  the  garden, 
corks  down,  and  you  may  have  green 


gooseberry  tart  with  your  Christmas 
dinner.” 

Note. — This  is  advocated  by  many 
for  the  preservation  of  all  sorts  of 
green  fruits. 

Grape  Marmalade.— Required  : 
grapes  and  sugar.  Cost,  about  Is.  per 
pound. 

Pick  some  green  grapes,  and  put 
them  in  a preserving-pan  with  enough 
boiling  water  to  barely  cover ; simmer 
for  a few  minutes  without  breaking, 
and  then  lift  them  out  and  drain ; 
press  them  through  a coarse  hair  sieve, 
and  add  about  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar 
to  the  pint  of  pulp  ; some  use  a pound 
to  the  pint.  Boil  for  twenty  minutes 
or  longer;  test  as  directed  on  page  1094, 
then  finish  and  cover  in  the  usual 
way.  (See  page  1094.)  This  wants 
very  careful  storage. 

Grape  Jelly. — Pick  some  purple 
grapes,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  and 
bruise  them  gently  until  the  juice  flows 
freely  from  them.  Strain,  without 
squeezing  them,  two  or  three  times 
through  thick  muslin,  and,  when  clear, 
boil  the  juice  rapidly  for  twenty 
minutes.  Add  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  juice,  stir  it  until 
dissolved,  and  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour 
longer.  Put  the  jelly  into  jars,  and 
cover  with  oiled  or  brandied  paper,  and 
afterwards  in  the  usual  way.  A quart 
of  grapes  should  yield  about  one  pint 
of  juice.  Cost,  variable. 

Green  Gooseberry  Cheese.— 

Required  : equal  weights  of  fruit  and 
sugar.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d.  per 
pound. 

The  fruit  is  to  be  cooked  to  pulp, 
and  rubbed  through  a hair  sieve,  then 
boiled  with  the  sugar  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Test,  and  store  as  directed  for 
ArrLE  and  Blackrerry  Cheese. 

Greengage  Jam.  — Choose 
greengages  which  are  not  over-ripe; 
weigh  them,  and  allow  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of 
fruit.  Remove  the  stones  and  skins, 
and  strew  over  the  plums  half  of  the 
sugar.  Let  them  stand  for  five  or  six 
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hours.  Put  them  into  a preserving- 
pun,  and  let  them  simmer  until  reduced 
to  pulp;  add  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar,  and  boil  until  a little  of  the 
syrup,  poured  upon  a plate,  feels  thick 
and  firm.  The  jam  must  bo  well 
boiled,  as  plum  jams  are  apt  to  ferment. 
A few  minutes  before  the  jam  is  taken 
from  the  fire  add  a quarter  of  the 
kernels,  blanched  and  sliced.  Put  the 
jam  into  jars,  and  cover.  (See  page 
1091.)  Cost,  from  6d.  per  pound  on 
an  average. 

Note. — Should  the  fruit  be  over- 
ripe, the  colour  of  the  jam  will  not 
be  so  good. 

Greengages,  Compote  of.— 

The  amount  of  sugar  must  bo  regulated 
by  the  purpose  for  which  the  dish  is 
intended  ; if  for  dessert,  as  a rule  the 
I syrup  is  made  thicker,  and  in  small 
quantity,  therefore  more  sugar  and 
less  water  will  be  required.  For 
I serving  with  cream  or  custard,  or  in 
the  plain  state  with  biscuits,  &c.,  the 
following  is  rich  enough.  Allow 
from  a third  to  half  a pint  of 
water,  and  six  ounces  of  sugar  to  a 
9 pound  of  fruit.  The  scum  should  be 
■ taken  from  the  syrup  as  it  boils  up, 
and  the  fruit  be  put  in  and  simmered 
with  care.  Finish  off  as  usual.  ( See 
Compote,  page  1137.)  Brandy  is  some- 
I times  added,  and  the  dish  set  on  ice. 
A little  green  colouring  improves  the 
dish.  A mixture  of  greengages  and 
plums  of  another  colour,  separately 
cooked,  but  mixed  in  the  dish,  will  be 
found  very  nice.  The  fruit  should  be 
skinned.  Another  way,  which  pre- 
serves the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  is  to 
uqj  pour  the  boiling  syrup  over  ; and  when 
cold,  to  reboil,  and  again  pour  over. 
The  plums  must  be  fully  ripe  for  this, 
i Still  another  is  to  sift  plenty  of  sugar, 
I and  pour  a little  liqueur  over  after 
k skinning,  and  leave  in  a cold  place  for 
( some  hours  until  there  is  plenty  of 
i juice.  Many  kinds  of  fruit  are  ex- 
1 cellent  in  this  way,  and  may  be  mixed 
together  in  one  dish  and  served  for 
dessert.  ( See  German  Fruit  Dishes, 
:i  page  1122.) 


Greengages,  To  Bottle.  — 

Choose  perfectly  sound  greengages, 
gathered  on  a dry  day,  before  they  are 
fully  ripe.  Put  them  into  wide- 
mouthed  bottles  and  fill  these  with 
syrup,  made  by  boiling  a pint  of  water 
with  a pound  of  sugar  for  four  or  five 
minutes.  Cork  securely,  and  put  them 
up  to  their  necks  in  a large  pan  of 
cold  water,  with  straw  between  the 
bottles  to  prevent  them  cracking.  (See 
page  1098.)  Bring  the  contents  of  the 
pan  slowly  to  a boil ; after  boiling, 
simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  leave  them  until  cold,  seal  the 
corks  securely,  and  keep  the  bottles  in 
a cool  place,  with  the  necks  downwards. 
If  there  is  any  leakage,  the  fruit  must 
bo  used  at  once;  otherwise  it  will 
keep  for  years.  Probable  cost  of 
greengages,  when  in  full  season,  6d. 
per  quart. 

The  above  quantities  of  sugar  and 
water  make  a rich  syrup,  and  the  fruit 
is  suitable  for  serving  for  dessert.  For 
ordinary  purposes,  half  the  quantity  of 
sugar  will  suffice. 

Guava  Jelly,  Imitation  of, 
or  English  Guava.— Take  a gallon 
of  large  bullaces,  draw  a darning- 
needle  through  each  one,  to  make  a 
slit  in  it,  and  put  thbrn  into  deep 
earthen  jars,  mixing  with  them  two 
pounds  of  red  plums — the  Imperatrice 
plum  is  the  most  suitable.  Place  the 
jars  in  a saucepan,  three-parts  filled 
with  water,  and  simmer  very  gently 
for  a couple  of  hours,  or  until  the  juice 
flows  freely.  Pour  it  from  the  plums, 
pass  it  through  a jelly-bag  two  or 
three  times  to  clear  it,  and  weigh  it. 
Boil  it  quickly  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  add  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  four 
pounds  of  juice  ; boil  again,  skimming 
carefully,  until  the  jelly  will  set  when 
a little  is  poured  on  a plate.  This 
will  be  in  about  twelve  minutes.  Pour 
the  jelly  into  small  jars,  lay  a piece  of 
oiled  paper  on  each,  and  cover  closely 
with  bladder,  or  thin  paper  dipped  in 
gum-water.  The  plums  should  not  be 
left  too  dry.  They  can  then  be  boiled 
with  a little  sugar,  to  make  common 
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jam.  A pound  and  a half  of  plums 
■will  yield,  on  an  average,  one  pound 
of  juice. 

Guava  jelly  is  imported,  and  may  be 
bought  of  Italian  warehousemen. 

Jam,  Imitation.  — This  is  a 
useful  mixture  for  roly-poly  puddings. 
Required : a lemon,  a pound  of  treacle, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  prunes,  the 
same  of  dates,  some  bread,  an  egg,  and 
a little  spice.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  lemon  rind  should  be  grated, 
and  the  juice  squeezed  into  the  treacle. 
The  egg  is  to  be  beaten  in,  and  the 
fruit  cut  up  very  small  indeed.  A fig 
or  two  will  improve  ; and  the  mixture 
is  still  nicer  if  the  fruit  be  chopped 
altogether.  A little  spice  may  be  used. 
The  bread  goes  in  last,  enough  being 
added  to  give  consistence  to  the  mass. 
Honey  can  be  used  instead  of  some  of 
the  treacle ; if  thick,  warm  them 
together.  Another  way  is  to  add  a 
grated  apple  and  a cooked  carrot, 
leaving  out  the  lemon,  simply  adding 
the  treacle,  bread,  and  egg.  By  using 
more  bread,  the  egg  can  be  omitted. 
Some  of  the  apple  pulp  of  page  1103 
improves  this  ; or  fruit  left  from  jelly 
can  be  used. 

Jams. — (See  alphabetical  recipes, 
and  remarks,  &c.,  on  pages  1093  to 
1096.) 

Jellies.— (Sec  pages  1096  to  1098, 
and  alphabetical  recipes.) 

Lemons. — Lemons  are  universally 
employed  in  the  kitchen,  and  are 
amongst  the  most  useful  and  whole- 
some of  fruits.  The  lemons  with  the 
most  uninviting-looking  rinds  are  often 
rich  in  juice;  while  a clear  yellow- 
looking lemon,  which  serves  best  for 
grating,  often  contains  very  little  juice, 
and  has  a thick  skin,  with  a good  deal 
of  white  pith.  Lemons  should  be 
wiped  before  grating ; and  for  the 
most  delicate  dishes  the  fruit  should 
be  rasped.  (See  remarks  on  page  810.) 
( See  also  Index.) 

Lemon  Marmalade. — This  is 
less  known  than  orange  marmalade, 
but  it  is  a very  nice  preparation. 


Required  : lemons,  and  sugar  as  below. 
Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound. 

Take  some  sound  lemons  with  clear 
skins,  and  boil  them  until  soft,  for 
about  two  hours.  They  should  be 
well  covered  with  the  water,  and  it 
should  be  changed  a time  or  two, 
boiling  water  being  added  in  place  of 
that  poured  away.  Then  drain  and 
dry  the  fruit,  and  cut  it  in  the  thinnest 
possible  slices,  rejecting  nothing  but 
the  pips.  Weigh  the  fruit  pulp,  and 
allow  a couple  of  pounds  of  lump  sugar 
and  a pint  of  the  water  the  lemons 
were  last  boiled  in  to  a pound  of  it. 
By  some  a pound  and  a half  to  three- 
quarters  of  sugar  and  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  water  are  considered  enough. 
The  water  and  sugar  should  be  boiled 
together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
be  well  skimmed  ; the  fruit  is  then  to 
be  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  softly 
for  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Put  in 
jars,  and  cover  with  sheets  of  brandied 
paper,  and  tie  down  with  bladder  when 
cold. 

Note. — If  liked,  the  outer  peel  can 
be  cut  into  chips,  and  added  as  for 
orange  marmalade.  The  above  is 
easy,  and  very  good. 

Lemon  or  Orange  Peel  to 
Candy. — Required : fruit  and  sugar. 
Cost,  about  4d.  per  poimd,  when  fruit 
is  cheap. 

The  rind  must  be  freed  from  the 
pith  entirely,  then  put  into  salt  and 
water  for  three  days,  then  into  fresh 
cold  water  for  one  day.  Put  it  in 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  boil  until 
quite  tender ; drain,  and  cover  with  a 
syrup  made  with  a pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pint  and  a half  of  water.  The 
rind  should  lie  in  this  for  an  hour,  and 
then  be  boiled  gently  until  the  syrup 
candies.  Take  out  the  rinds,  and 
drain,  and  put  them  in  a very  slow 
oven ; one  from  which  tho  bread  has 
been  drawn  is  suitable.  When  the 
syrup  has  dried  on  them,  storo  in  a 
cool  dry  place.  Another  way  is  to 
make  the  syrup  weaker  than  tho  above 
for  tho  rinds  to  lie  in,  then  to  add  j 
mope  sugar  until  the  strength  is  fi 
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pound  of  sugar  to  a pint  of  water,  and 
■boil  as  above  directed. 

Lemon  Peel,  Grated,  to 
Store. — When  lemon  juice  is  wanted, 
and  there  is  no  immediate  use  for  the 
peel,  it  can  be  grated  and  mixed  with 
its  bulk  of  sugar  or  salt,  just  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  dishes  for  which 
it  will  bo  used.  Put  in  small  glass 
bottles  with  good  corks,  and  store  in  a 
dry  place.  Another  way  is  to  cover 
with  spirit  or  wine,  and  use  for 
flavouring  purposes  generally. 

Note. — The  peel  must  bo  dried 
thoroughly  by  gentle  heat,  unless  used 
in  the  spirit ; then  it  is  immaterial. 

Lemons  or  Oranges  Pre- 
served in  Slices.  — Pruit  thus 
preserved  is  very  delicious  for  dessert 
dishes  and  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
recipe  is  given  for  oranges ; for  lemons 
the  sugar  should  be  increased  by  a 
pound.  Required:  fine  Jaffa  oranges 
(or  any  other  kind,  as  free  from  pips 
as  possible),,  and  syrup  to  cover  them 
in  the  following  proportions  : — Two 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  tho  same  weight 
of  pounded  sugar  candy,  pale  brown,  a 
quart  of  water,  and  a pint  of  rum. 
The  number  of  oranges  to  be  used 
must  be  regulated  by  their  size;  as 
they  vary  so  much,  only  tho  syrup  can 
be  given.  Only  as  much  syrup  as  will 
cover  and  cling  to  the  fruit  is  wanted. 
Grate  the  rinds  of  half  tho  fruit,  and 
put  in  the  vessel  for  making  the  syrup  ; 
remove  all  the  rinds  and  white  skin, 
and  cut  the  fruit  in  quarter-inch  slices, 
removing  all  the  pips.  Bring  tho 
water  and  sugar  and  candy  to  the  boil 
(the  water  should  be  first  poured 
boiling  over  the  sugars  off  the  fire, 
and  well  stirred),  then  put  the  fruit  in, 
and  barely  simmer  until  the  syrup  is 
reduced  to  two-thirds  or  so.  It;  should 
be  thick.  Store  in  small  glass  jars 
when  cold,  and  add  the  rum  at  the  last 
moment.  Coi-lc  or  bladder.  May  be 
used  at  once,  but  improves  by  keeping. 

Note. — Another  pint  of  water  may 
bo  used  when  very  sweet  dishes  aro 
Objected  to, 


Limes.— It  is  recommended  by  a 
very  large  importer  that  limes  be  kept 
in  a cool  dry  place,  covered  with  fine 
sand.  They  contain  a large  proportion 
of  juice,  but,  owing  to  their  perishable 
nature,  their  usefulness  is  decreased; 
and  although  they  may  bo  bought  very 
cheaply  by  the  hundred  or  thereabouts, 
unless  most  carefully  stored  their  first 
cost  may  bo  doubled  by  tho  rapid 
deterioration.  The  juico  may  be  used 
in  cooling  drinks,  and  all  other 
purposes  to  which  that  of  the  lemon  is 
applied.  Cost,  variable ; about  sixpence 
per  dozen  when  bought  in  quantities 
is  the  average. 

Macedoine  of  Fruits.  — Re- 
quired : a pint  and  a half  of  syrup,  and 
the  same  measure  of  fruits  as  below. 
Cost,  very  uncertain. 

The  syrup  is  to  be  mado  by  boiling 
a pint  of  water  and  ten  ounces  of  lump 
sugar  for  a few  minutes  ; flavour  with 
a tablespoonful  of  brandy  and  tho 
same  measure  of  liqueur  syrup,  or  half 
that  measure  of  tho  pure  liqueur.  It 
looks  nicer  if  coloured  a pale  pink. 
The  fruit  must  be  according  to  season 
and  convenience,  but  in  good  variety, 
such  as  ripe  currants  (black,  white,  or 
red),  raspberries,  cherries,  strawberries, 
slices  of  pine  or  melon,  apricots,  or 
other  stone  fruit ; the  small  fruit 
whole,  and  the  large  in  slices.  When 
the  syrup  is  liked  in  smaller  quantity, 
boil  until  further  reduced,  and  use  but 
little  more  than  enough  to  well  coat 
the  fruit.  Set  on  ice  until  required. 
Tho  syrup  should  be  cold  when  mixed 
with  the  fruit.  Serve  as  it  is,  or  with 
custard  or  cream  as  a sweet,  or  with 
frozen  cream.  (See  Ices.) 

Note. — A delicious  dish  is  made  by 
serving  a separate  little  pile  of  fruit 
coated  with  frozen  cream  to  each 
person. 

Macedoine  of  Fruits  in 

Jelly.  — It  is  not  easy  to  give  very 
precise  directions  for  this,  so  far  as 
the  fruit  is  concerned,  as  it  may  bo 
one  colour,  or  a mixture.  For  some 
of  these  dishes  a good  number  of  sorts 
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of  fruits  are  used,  but  of  one  colour — 
say  red  cherries,  currants,  and  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries.  In  such  a 
case  the  jelly  used  would  be  green  or 
pale  yellow.  For  pale  fruits,  such  as 
a mixture  of  pine,  bananas,  &c.,  the 
jelly  would  be  red  or  pink.  This  is 
the  arrangement.  After  moistening 
the  fruits  with  syrup  as  above,  arrange 
them  in  the  dish  or  bowl  for  serving, 
and  over  each  layer  pour  the  j elly,  on 
the  point  of  setting.  The  top  layer 
should  be  of  fruit,  piled  rather  high  ; 
and  over  it  some  chopped  jelly  may 
be  laid,  with  a few  choice  fruits  as 
garnish,  or  some  whipped  or  frozen 
cream.  There  are  various  ways  of 
finishing  off. 

Another  wag. — Take  a good-sized 
mould,  and  fill  with  alternate  layers 
of  fruit  (first  soaked  in  spirit  or 
liqueur)  and  jelly,  set  on  ice,  then 
turn  out,  and  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
should  break  the  jelly,  which  will 
result  in  a pile  of  fruit  with  jelly 
clinging  to  it;  a delicious  dish,  but 
better  set  on  ice  for  a time.  The 
colours  of  the  fruit  may  be  varied,  and 
a pale  or  gold  leaf  jelly  be  used.  ( See 
recipes  in  Jellies.) 

Magnum  Bonum  Plum  Jam. 

—When  fully  ripe  these  plums  make 
a first-rate  jam.  Required : four 

pounds  of  plums  and  three  pounds  of 
sugar.  Cost,  about  4d.  or  5d.  per 
pound  on  an  average. 

Remove  the  skins  and  stones,  and 
boil  the  plums  alone  for  forty  minutes 
or  so,  with  frequent  stirring,  or  they 
will  burn:  then  add  the  sugar  and 
finish  the  boiling,  about  twenty  minutes 
or  more.  A few  minutes  before  finish- 
ing, add  a fourth  or  more  of  the 
blanched  kernels. 

Another  wag,  which  many  favour, 
is  to  spread  the  fruit  and  sugar  on 
dishes  for  a few  hours,  and  boil  the 
whole  for  an  hour  or  more ; but  this 
wants  slow  cooking,  or  the  fruit  is  apt 
to  shrivel  very  much. 

For  unripe  plums,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  boil  them  until  soft  enough  to  sieve, 
then  to  re-boil  with  the  sugar.  In  this 


way  the  stones  are  got  rid  of  without 
waste,  for  the jv  will  not  part  readily 
from  the  flesh  when  unripe ; but  the 
preserve  more  resembles  a marmalade 
than  a jam. 

Mango. — Of  all  the  tropical  fruits, 
the  mango  is  considered  the  most 
agreeable  to  Europeans.  It  is  like  a 
shoit  thick  cucumber  in  form.  The 
skin  is  thick,  and  the  pulp  melts  in  the 
mouth  with  cooling  sweetness.  There 
are  many  sorts  of  mangoes.  They  are 
much  used  for  chutneys  and  similar 
compounds. 

Marmalade,  Orange  and 
Lemon,  Excellent.  — This  is  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  marmalade 
known  as  “ grated, ” and  can  be  recom- 
mended. Required  : an  equal  number 
of  sweet  oranges,  bitter  oranges,  and 
lemons,  eight  of  each  will  make  a nice 
quantity.  Sugar  and  water  as  below'. 
Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound. 

Have  ready  a basin  with  half  a pint 
of  water,  supposing  the  above  quantity 
of  fruit ; grate  the  rinds  of  the  fruit 
in  it,  avoiding  the  -white ; throw  the 
latter  away,  and  then  scoop  out  all  the 
soft  pulp  into  another  basin ; a wooden 
spoon  shaped  like  a tablespoon  answers, 
or  use  a silver  dessert  spoon.  The 
pips  of  the  oranges  only  should  be  put 
in  another  vessel,  with  a little  boiling 
water  to  cover,  and  be  left  for  a few 
hours.  The  skin  from  the  interior 
may  be  put  with  these.  When  ready 
to  boil,  strain  the  water  from  the  pips 
through  a sieve  and  add  the  contents 
of  the  other  vessels,  water  and  every- 
thing; weigh  the  whole,  and  allow  a 
pound  and  two  oimces  of  sugar  for 
every  pound ; then  boil  all  together,  as 
long"  as  necessary,  to  a firm  marmalade. 
This  is  very  much  less  trouble  than  it 
appears  on  paper.  In  straining  tiro 
water  from  the  pips,  rub  with  the  ' 
back  of  a spoon  to  get  all  the 
mucilaginous  matter  from  them,  as  it 
flavours  and  helps  the  marmalade  to  set. 

Marmalade,  Transparent.— 

A very  old  and  good  recipe : Take 
three  pounds  of  bittor  oranges,  and 
pare  them  as  you  would  potatoes — that 
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is,  ns  thinly  as  you  can.  Cut  the  peel 
thus  obtained  into  the  very  finest 
possible  shreds,  and  tie  them  loosely  in 
a coarse  muslin  bag.  Cut  the  oranges 
into  quarters,  squeeze  the  juice  out, 
and  set  it  aside.  The  pulp  and  the 
bag  of  shreds  are  then  to  be  put  into 
three  quarts  of  water  and  boiled  very 
gently  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reduce  the  water  to  three  pints ; 
strain  it  through  a hair  sieve.  Then 
put  the  strained  liquor  hack  into  the 
kettle  with  six  pounds  of  sugar,  the 
juice  that  was  set  aside,  the  shreds 
turned  out  of  the  bag,  the  strained 
juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  rinds 
grated,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass.  Then  simmer  as  softly  as 
possible  for  half  an  hour. 

Note. — The  rinds  of  the  lemons 
may  be  treated  exactly  as  the  oranges, 
instead  of  grating  them;  find  should 
a little  les3  bitterness  be  desired,  some 
sweet  oranges  may  be  used  and  mixed 
with  the  rest,  as  these  variations  do 
not  impair  the  clearness.  The  whole 
of  the  pips  should  be  added  in  boiling 
the  pulp. 

Medlar  Jam. — The  fruit  should 
present  a semi-rotten  appearance,  the 
sign  that  it  is  ripe,  but  there  must  be 
no  trace  of  mould.  Wipe  with  a cloth, 
and  put  in  the  pan  with  cold  water  to 
just  cover.  Simmer  at  the  side  of  the 
fire  until  each  has  burst,  about  half 
an  hour  or  forty  minutes.  Stir  often 
during  this  process.  Then  pass  through 
a sieve  fine  enough  to  keep  back  seeds, 
&c.,  and  add  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar 
to  every  pound  of  pulp.  The  flavour- 
ing is  a matter  of  taste  ; the  eighth  of 
an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  cinnamon,  or 
mixed  spice  may  be  used  to  the  pound, 
or  the  grated  rind  and  strained  juice 
i of  two  or  three  lemons  may  be  used 
( for  every  quart  of  the  pulp.  The  jam 
'to  should  be  boiled  fast  for  from  thirty  to 
forty  minutes,  stirred  constantly,  and 
:«jwell  skimmed.  Cover  with  bladder. 

Medlar  Jelly. — Assuming  the 
fifruit  to  be  in  the  right  condition,  this 
i is  a most  excellent  preserve.  Prepare 
Wand  boil  with  water  as  abovo,  and  for 

; I j j* 


a couple  of  dozen  medlars  allow  the 
thin  rind  and  strained  juice  of  half  a 
lemon.  Strain  without  any  pressure, 
and  put  the  juice  in  the  pan  with  its 
weight  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  to  every  fifty  medlars ; boil,  and 
skim  well.  The  jelly  should  be  quite 
clear ; but  if  the  least  sediment  is  put 
in,  it  will  fail  in  this  respect.  Time, 
about  an  hour  and  a half  to  boil,  but 
very  variable.  Take  care  that  it  does 
not  scorch. 

Melon  Salad. — It  has  been  said 
that  a melon  perfect  in  flavour  is  too 
good  for  salads;  and  it  has  also  been 
said  that  a melon  salad  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  put  on  any  table.  Required : 
a ripe  melon,  salt  and  mignonette 
pepper,  the  purest  salad  oil,  and  some 
French  vinegar.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Remove  the  rind  and  any  hard  part 
near  it,  as  only  the  juicy  part  of  the 
fruit  should  be  used.  Cut  it  in  blocks 
an  inch  square,  and  dress  with  the 
above  materials;  the  oil  and  salt  should 
go  first.  The  proportions  are  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  a saltspoonful  of 
salt,  half  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar, 
and  just  a dust  of  pepper.  Some 
prefer  the  latter  ingredient  omitted. 
These  quantities  would  do  for  a small 
melon  only.  Prepare  at  the  last 
moment ; it  should  not  stand. 

Mock  Strawberry  Compote. 

— This  is  a very  cheap  and  nice  dish, 
and  a change  from  the  ordinary 
preparations  of  rhubarb.  Required  : 
rhubarb,  treacle,  strawberry  syrup, 
colouring,  and  some  plain  custard,  if 
liked ; but  this  is  optional.  Cost', 
variable. 

The  rhubarb  should  be  prepared  as 
for  ordinary  dishes  (see  Rhubarb), 
then  cooked  until  done;  add  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  syrup  to  a pound 
or  so  of  fruit,  then  mix  in  as  much 
treacle  as  will  be  required  to  sweeten 
pleasantly,  and  colour  a pale  pink.  It 
should  be  served  as  cold  as  possible. 

This  may  bo  made  into  a nice  sweet 
by  putting  it  while  warm  over  some 
i sliced  sponge  .cakes  in  a.  dish,  and 
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covering  the  top  with  custard,  or  a 
layer  of  whipped  cream. 

.Raspberry  syrup  may  he  used  in 
the  same  way  for  a mock  raspberry 
compote.  The  juice  from  fresh  fruit 
is  nicer  than  syrup. 

Morelia  Cherries,  Pre- 
served.— A very  old  and  good  recipe. 
Kequired : four  pounds  of  cherries, 
three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  a pint  of 
currant  juice.  Cost,  about  3s.,  but 
variable. 

Take  cherries  that  are  fully  ripe,  cut 
the  stalks  off,  and  prick  the  fruit. 
Powder  half  the  sugar,  and  spread  it 
over  them  on  flat  dishes,  and  let  them 
rest  all  night ; melt  the  rest  of  the 
sugar  in  the  juice  over  a slow  fire,  and 
put  in  the  cherries  and  their  syrup, 
and  give  them  a gentle  scald;  turn 
out,  and  let  them  stand  all  night 
again  ; then  give  them  another  scald, 
and  let  them  stand  another  night ; boil 
tho  syrup  until  it  is  thick,  and  pour  it 
over  the  fruit ; tic  down  when  cold. 

Mulberry. — The  fruit  of  the  mul- 
berry is  brought  to  the  dessert,  and 
recommends  itself  by  its  highly  aro- 
matic flavour  and  abundant  subacid 
juice.  It  is  wholesome,  cooling,  and 
rather  laxative.  The  most  forward 
mulberries  attain  maturity  about  the 
end  of  August,  and  there  is  a succession 
of  ripening  fruit  on  the  same  tree  for 
about  a month  or  six  weeks.  The 
ripening  berries  rapidly  change  from  a 
reddish  to  a black  colour,  and  should 
be  gathered  accordingly  for  immediate 
use.  This  delicate  fruit  will  not  keep 
good  off  the  tree  for  above  a day  or  two. 

Mulberries,  Preserved.— 

Simmer  some  mulberries  in  a jar  set 
in  boiling  water,  and  strain  the  juice. 
Put  a pint  of  this  into  a preserving-pan, 
with  two  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar 
in  small  lumps  ; stir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Keep  it  boiling  for  about 
five  minutes,  skimming  carefully,  then 
add  two  pounds  of  the  fruit,  without 
any  bruised  berries.  Move  them 
gently  in  the  syrup,  and  let  the  pan 
stand  by  the  6ide  of  the  fire  until  the 


preserve  is  hot  through,  then  boil  very 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  put  them 
by  to  cool  until  next  day.  This  would 
be  best  done  in  an  earthenware  or 
enamelled  pan,  as  the  shifting  from  j 
one  vessel  to  another  is  likely  to  break 
the  fruit.  Boil  again  next  day.  Tho  j 
syrup,  when  cold,  should  be  firm  ; test  •; 
it  before  the  pots  are  filled.  Mulberries  ' 
are  not  often  bought,  as  they  are  not 
produced  plentifully  in  England.  The 
preserve  is  refreshing  and  cooling,  and 
the  syrup,  when  mixed  with  water,  is 
efficacious  in  cases  of  sore  throat.  ! 
Three  pounds  of  sugar  would  be 
preferred  by  some  ; and  for  a common 
jam  the  syrup  need  not  be  drawn,  but 
equal  weights  of  fruit  and  sugar  be 
boiled  together  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Nectarines  ancl  Peaches.—  • 

These  fruits  are  both  the  produce  of 
the  same  species  of  plant— the  skin  of, 
the  first  being  smooth,  that  of  the 
second  downy.  Both  contain  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar,  but  cannot 
boast  of  possessing  great  nutritive  pro- 
perties. The  seeds  of  the  nectarine 
are  employed  for  making  noyeau  and 
flavouring  brandy.  Peaches  and  nec- 
tarines are  dessert  fruits  of  a very  high 
order.  They  make  delicious  preserves, 
and  in  America  and  in  some  parts  of 
France  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
a sort  of  brandy.  The  leaves  contain  i 
prussic  acid,  and  consequently,  when 
steeped  in  gin  or  whisky,  impart  a 
flavour  resembling  that  of  noyeau. 
According  to  Mr.  Loudon,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  characteristics  of  a good  ■ 
peach  or  nectarine  : — “ A good  peach  . 
or  nectarine  possesses  these  qualities: 
the  flesh  is  firm  ; the  skin  is  thin,  of  a 
deep  or  bright-red  colour  next  the  sun,  j ! 
and  of  a yellowish  green  next  tho  wall 
tho  pulp  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  full 
of  high-flavoured  juice ; the  fleshy  part  : 
thick,  and  the  stone  smalL” 

Nectarines,  Dried  Compote 

of. — (Sec  Apricots,  Nectarines,  and 
Peaches,  Dried  Californian,  paga, 
1107.  Also  Apricots,  Dried,  Conroy 
of,  page  1107.) 
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Nectarines,  Preserved. 

— Required. : fruit,  sugar,  and  water 
as  below.  Cost,  very  uncertain. 

The  fruit  should  be  sound  and  fully 
grown,  but  not  the  least  over-ripe. 
Split  with  care  and  take  the  stones  out, 
then  put  the  weight  of  the  fruit  in 
sugar  in  the  preserving-pan,  with  a 
gill  of  water  to  each  pound.  Roil  and 
skim,  and,  when  the  syrup  is  clear,  put 
the  fruit  in,  and  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes.  Pour  all  into  a china  bowl 
very  carefully,  not  to  break  the  fruit, 
and  boil  all  again  next  day  for  ten 
minutes,  or  a trifle  over  should  it  re- 
quire it ; then  take  the  fruit  out  and 
put  in  the  jars,  and  boil  the  syrup 
rather  quickly  until  thick.  The  stones 
should  be  broken,  and  the  kernels 
blanched  and  divided  amongst  the  jars. 
The  syrup  should  be  put  over  while 
hot.  Tie  down  when  cold.  There  aro 
various  ways  of  preserving  this  fruit, 
and  some  are  very  troublesome ; but 
we  think  the  above  will  give  as  good 
results  as  the  more  complicated  ways, 
if  attention  be  paid  to  details. 

Nuts.— ( See  Index  for  the  kinds  in 
general  use.) 

Nuts,  Various,  for  Cooking 
Purposes. — The  following  arc  re- 
commended for  use  in  cakes  and  other- 
dishes  ; they  may  often  replace  sweet 
almonds  without  detriment  to  the 
dish : — Italian  and  Spanish  pine  ker- 
nels, apricot  kernels,  and  Turkish 
hazels.  These  are  shelled,  and  range 
in  price  from  4d.  to  Sd.  per  pound  on 
an  average.  N ut  mills  may  be  obtained 
of  dealers  in  vegetarian  produce.  They 
cost  but  a few  shillings,  and  will  grind 
quickly  and  perfectly  all  sorts  of  nuts. 
The  use  of  the  mill  saves  time  in 
chopping,  and  renders  the  nuts  easier 
of  digestion. 

Oranges. — Oranges  are  familiar 
to  all,  ana  need  no  description  and  but 
little  commendation.  They  are  con- 
sidered amongst  the  most  wholesome 
of  the  fruits,  and,  as  a rule,  may  be 
eaten  by  all  except  those  who  suffer 
from  certain  skin  diseases,  and  in  such 


cases  all  the  fruits  that  contain  citric 
acid  may  be  forbidden ; these  include 
the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  shaddock. 
Oranges  are  to  be  had  all  the  year- 
round,  and  generally  cheaply  for  the 
common  sorts,  such  as  the  St.  Michael. 
The  more  expensive  are  the  Jaffa  (a 
large  juicy  orange),  Florida,  Jamaica, 
and  other  recently  intx-oduced  varieties ; 
and  the  Tangerine  and  China,  both  of 
which  aro  very  small  and  have  thin 
rinds  (these  ax-e  delicious  in  flavour  and 
odour).  The  red  or  “blood”  orange 
is  valued  for  dessert  on  account  of  its 
colour.  The  Seville  orange  is  bittex-, 
and  mostly  employed  for  the  making 
of  wine  and  many  liqueurs,  &c.,  and 
for  max-malade. 

Orange  Apple  Jelly.— This  is 
recommended  in  the  event  of  the  apples 
not  being  well  flavoured.  To  every  four 
pounds  of  apple  juice  drawn  off  in  the 
usual  way  allow  the  stx-ained  juice  of 
half  a dozen  sweet  oranges,  the  linds 
of  three,  a pint  of  water,  and  three 
pounds  of  sugar. 

The  water  should  be  boiled  with  the 
thin  rinds  of  theox-anges  until  flavoured, 
and  the  strained  liquor  be  mixed  with 
the  sugar  and  brought  to  the  boil ; the 
orange  and  apple  j uice  are  to  be  mixed 
together  and  then  added  to  the  6yrup, 
and  the  whole  boiled  and  skimmed 
until  the  jelly  will  set.  A little  yellow 
colouring  is  often  added  to  this,  and  it 
is  a very  pleasant  change  from  ordinary 
apple  jellies. 

Orange  Compote  with 
Cocoa-nut. — The  oranges  should  be 
sliced  after  peeling  and  laid  in  a glass 
dish,  each  layer  being  spx-inkled  with 
grated, fresh,  or  desiccated  cocoa-nut.  A 
thin  syrup  of  sugar  and  watex-,  enough 
to  cover,  is  to  be  poured  over  the  fruit 
while  hot.  About  four  ounces  of  sugar 
to  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  a pixxt 
of  water  will  suffice.  It  is  nicer  if 
re-boiled  after  the  syrup  has  drained 
from  the  fruit.  It  should  be  served 
quite  cold,  and  some  more  nut  sprinkled 
over  last  thing.  Sliced  bananas  are 
J sometimes  added,  and  the  dish  goes 
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by  various  names — such  as  Ambrosia, 
Angels'  Food,  &c. 

Orange  Compote  with  Pine- 
apple.— Tinned  pine  answers  for  this. 
Half  a pine  may  be  used  to  three  or 
four  oranges.  Slice  as  before,  and  put 
alternate  layers  in  a dish ; then  boil  the 
syrup  from  the  pine  with  a little  sugar, 
and  pour  over.  If  not  sweet  enough 
when  sufficiently  cold  for  serving, 
put  in  a little  fine  castor  sugar.  This 
is  sometimes  flavoured  with  rum  or 
brandy.  A small  proportion  of  bananas 
may  be  added.  A dash  of  lemon  j uice 
brings  out  the  flavour.  When  thick 
syrup  is  liked,  add  a little  more  sugar 
and  boil  it  fast  to  reduce  it. 

Orange  and  Raisin  Com- 
pote.— Required  : six  ounces  of  mus- 
catel raisins,  three  or  four  ounces  of 
powdered  lump  sugar,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy  and  sherry  mixed, 
six  sweet  oranges,  a tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  and  the  same  of  castor 
sugar.  Cost,  about  Is.,  exclusive  of 
wine. 

Stone  the  raisins,  and  mix  them  with 
the  powdered  sugar  and  the  wine  and 
brandy;  cover  these  while  the  oranges 
are  freed  from  outer  rind  and  inner 
white  pulp,  and  thinly  sliced,  any  pips 
being  carefully  removed.  The  rind  of 
one  of  the  oranges  should  be  mixed, 
after  grating,  with  the  raisins.  Then 
put  the  oranges  in  a deep  dish  with  the 
lemon  juice  and  castor  sugar,  and  pour 
the  raisins  on  the  top ; cover  again  for 
an  hour,  then  serve. 

This  is  a very  nice  dish,  which  is 
further  improved  if  set  on  ice  while 
the  flavours  are  blending.  Should  the 
fruit  be  very  sweet,  less  sugar  may  do. 

Another  way. — Use  whisky  instead 
of  brandy  and  sherry,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  clear  honey  to  it.  Some 
Trench  plums  in  strips,  in  place  of  half 
the  raisins,  will  make  another  nice 
compote  in  either  of  these  ways. 

Orange  Marmalade.— Orange 
marmalade  should  be  made  when  the 
Seville  oranges  are  in  perfection,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  large 


oranges  with  clear  skins  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  The  proportion  of 
sweet  and  bitter  oranges  must  be  , 
regulated  by  individual  taste.  Some 
use  all  bitter,  and  others  half  a dozen 
sweet  to  every  dozen  bitter;  while  j 
some  prefer  an  equal  number  of  each,  j 
Many  like  a lemon  to  every  half-dozen 
oranges. 

Orange  Marmalade  (an 

easy  method) . — Required  : fruit  and  j 
sugar  as  below.  Cost,  about  4d.  per  I 
pound. 

Take  equal  weights  of  oranges  and  j 
loaf  sugar.  Put  the  oranges  -whole  J 
into  a preserving-pan,  cover  them  with 
cold  water,  and  bring  them  to  the  point 
of  boiling.  Pour  off  the  -liquid,  put 
fresh  water  with  the  fruit,  and  boil 
gently  until  the  rinds  of  the  oranges  I 
can  be  easily  pierced  with  the  head  of 
a pin.  Drain  the  oranges,  and  cut 
them — skin,  pulp,  and  everything — • 
into  very  thin  slices ; remove  the  pips, 
and  throw  the  fruit  into  a preserving- 
pan  with  half  a pint  of  the  water  in 
which  the  oranges  were  last  boiled  to 
every  pound  of  fruit,  and  half  the  sugar 
which  is  to  be  used.  Simmer  gently 
for  thirty  minutes,  then  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sugar,  and  boil  twenty 
minutes  longer,  or  until  the  marmalade 
jellies.  Pour  it  into  jars,  and,  when  \ 
cold,  cover  and  store  for  use.  This 
will  not  be  clear,  as  the  white  pith  is 
used  ; but  it  is  economical  and  of  good  ■ 
flavour.  The  whole  or  part  of  the 
pith  may  be  omitted  for  a better  j 
marmalade. 

Orange  Marmalade,  Scotch 
Recipe. — Required  : four  pounds  of 
oranges,  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
three  quarts  of  water.  Cost,  about 
4d.  per  pound,  or  more. 

Take  bitter  oranges,  cut  the  rinds  - ' j 
in  quarters,  and  peel  it  off : remove 
the  spongy  white  skin,  unless  from)  |i> 
motives  of  economy  it  be  preferred- 
Cut  the  chips  as  thin  as  possible,  and 
about  an  inch  long,  then  divide  the 
pulp,  removing  the  seeds,  which® 
should  be  put  to  steep  in  part  of  the  I 
water.  The  rest  oi  the  water  is  to  bg  |J 
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poured  while  boiling  over  tho  chips 
and  pulp  in  an  earthen  dish,  covered, 
and  left  for  twelve  hours,  then  be 
turned  into  the  preserving-pan.  The 
water  from  the  seeds  is  to  he  added 
after  straining  through  a sieve,  the 
seeds  being  well  worked  with  a spoon 
that  the  full  flavour  may  be  got.  Boil 
until  the  chips  are  soft,  then  add  the 
sugar,  crushed  small,  and  boil  until 
the  whole  jellies.  This  takes  some 
time,  but  is  a very  good  marmalade. 
The  large  amount  of  sugar  is  needed 
owing  to  the  water,  which  is  in  greater 
quantity  than  generally  used.  Should 
it,  on  tasting,  be  thought  too  sweet, 
as  soon  as  the  sugar  has  melted  the 
rasped  rinds  and  strained  juice  of  a 
couple  of  lemons  may  be  added. 

Note.  — Remove  the  inner  skin 
from  the  pulp.  Tt  may  with  advan- 
tage be  soaked  with  the  seeds  for  a 
time. 

Orange  Puree,  to  Serve 
with.  Game.  — Required : three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  water,  four  to 
five  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  the  pulp  of 
six  sweet  oranges,  tho  grated  rinds  of 
two,  the  rind  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  a little  colouring,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  good  Madeira,  or  half 
brandy,  and  some  yellow  colouring. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  water  and  sugar  should  boil 

i for  five  minutes,  and  about  the  eighth 
of  an  ounce  or  rather  more  of  sheet 

u gelatine  bo  stirred  in ; then  add  the 
,1  pulp  of  the  fruit,  without  a trace  of 

ii  white  skin  or  pips ; boil  up,  and  rub 
n through  a hair  sieve,  then  add  the 
o!  colouring  and  the  rind  and  juice  of 

I the  oranges  and  lemon,  and  the  wine 
4 hast.  This  is  best  iced,  but  it  may  be 
® served  after  setting  it  in  a cold  place 
w for  a few  hours.  A larger  proportion 
9 of  rind  is  sometimes  liked,  and  one  of 
f the  oranges  may  bo  bitter.  Another 
7,  way  is  to  boil  the  peel  after  shredding 
la  it,  then  to  chop  it  small.  Some  will 
I ' like  less  sugar. 

^ , Oranges,  Coloured.— A pretty 
T dish.  Take  small  oranges,  j 

II  China  or  Mandarin,  peel  and  remove  I 


the  skin;  pour  a hot  syrup  over  and 
leave  until  cold,  then  drain,  and  roll 
in  a little  thin  white-sugar  icing  (see 
Cakes).  While  moist,  roll  again  in 
coloured  sugar.  After  a time  roll 
again  in  the  sugar  to  ensure  an  even 
coating.  For  a good-sized  dish  use 
sugar  of  various  tints,  yellow,  green, 
mauve,  and  pink  if  liked,  and  dish 
alternately.  Garnish  with  greenery  of 
some  kind,  and  put  a lace  paper  under. 

Another  way.  — Instead  of  sugar 
icing,  coat  with  white  of  egg;  and 
finish  as  above.  Another  way  is  to 
coat  the  fruit  wfith  various  kinds  of 
glace-icing.  All  are  in  the  Cak  es 
chapter. 

Oranges,  Iced.  — Remove  rind 
and  pith,  being  cautious  to  avoid 
drawing  the  juice.  Make  some  white 
icing,  as  for  bride  cake,  but  thinner, 
pass  a strong  thread  through  each 
orange,  and  coat  with  the  icing ; it 
is  best  to  dip  them  in  it,  then  when 
dry  to  give  a second  coating,  and 
make  smooth  with  a palette  knife. 
Tho  threads  can  be  fastened  to  a long 
stick,  and  suspended  in  a warm  place, 
but  the  fruit  should  not  acquire 
colour.  Garnish  with  greenery  as 
above.  (See  recipes  and  directions  in 
the  Cakes  chapter.) 

Oranges,  Preserved  in 
Slices  . — (See  Lemons,  page  1127.) 

Peaclx  Compote  with  Jelly. 

—A  very  good  dish.  Required: 
twelve  peaches,  water,  sugar,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  variable. 

Peel  and  stone  the  peaches;  boil  ten 
ounces  of  sugar  in  half  a pint  of 
water ; put  the  fruit  in  with  the 
bruised  kernels,  and  boil  for  ten 
minutes ; it  should  be  enough  if  fully 
ripe.  Pilo  them  up  in  a dish.  Strain 
the  syrup,  and  flavour  with  lemon 
juice;  use  two  lemons  if  small,  and 
boil  tho  rinds  with  the  syrup.  Add 
half  an  ounce  of  dissolved  isinglass  or 
gelatine,  and  when  on  the  point  of 
setting  pour  over  the  fruit  slowly, 
that  all  may  be  coaled.  Set  on  ice 
until  wanted.  The  syrup  may  be 
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coloured  red  and  flavoured  with  red 
currant  juice ; then  less  sugar  must  be 
used.  The  jelly  is  not  intended  to  he 
sti  ft,  hut  it  may  need  more  gelatine  to 
set  it  than  given,  according  to  the 
weather.  (See  Jellies.) 

Note. — Other  stone  fruit  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Peaches,  Dried,  Compote  of. 

— ( See  Apricots,  Nectarines,  and 
Peaches,  Dried  Californian,  page 
1107.  Also  Apricots,  Dried,  Com- 
p6te  of,  page  1107.) 

Peaches,  A Simple  Method 
Of  Canning’.  — Required : fruit, 

sugar,  and  water.  Cost,  variable. 

The  fruit  and  sugar  are  to  be  equal 
in  weight.  Allow  a gill  and  a half  of 
water  for  every  pound  of  sugar  used. 
The  water  and  sugar  are  to  be  boiled 
together  to  a syrup  and  shimmed 
carefully.  The  fruit  should  be  halved 
and  stoned.  Put  the  fruit  in  layers  in 
glass  jars  up  to  the  necks,  and  then 
pour  the  boiling  syrup  over.  Cover 
them  at  once  with  air-excluding  stop- 
pers. This  way  preserves  the  natural 
colour  and  flavour  of  the  peaches. 
The  very  best  cane  sugar  is  necessary. 
The  above  is  the  recipe  of  a practical 
fruit-canner  in  the  States.  For  a 
thinner  syrup,  use  half  a pint  of  water 
to  the  pound  of  sugar. 

Peaches,  Various  Ways  of 
Cooking. — (See  recipes  under  Apri- 
cots and  Nectarines.  ) 

Peai’S. —Pears  are  very  delicious 
when  ripe,  and  only  in  that  state 
should  they  be  eaten  raw.  The  con- 
sumption of  hard,  green  pears  in  the 
raw  condition  is  attended  with  danger. 
Unsound,  i.c.,  pears  that  are  over-ripe, 
are  also  to  bo  condemned.  The 
choicest  kinds  are  generally  kept  for 
dessert,  but  for  many  dishes  of  cooked 
pears  ripe  ones  are  to  be  preferred, 
although  unripe  pears  will  make  ex- 
cellent compotes  and  other  dishes 
when  cooked  long  and  slowly  and 
flavoured  nicely.  In  addition  to  the 
recipes  below,  reference  to  those 
under  Apples  will  be  found  of  service  I 


for  similar  dishes  from  pears.  In  the 
matter  of  sweetening,  much  must  be  j 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  cook,  as  ! 
pears  vary  so  much  in  flavour  and 
sweetness. 

Pear  Marmalade.— The  fruit 
should  be  sound  and  ripe,  and  boiled  j 
in  water  to  cover  until  soft ; the  skins 
are  to  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  a 
soft  cloth,  and  the  pulp  sieved ; about 
twelve  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound 
should  be  added;  the  pulp  is  first  to 
be  brought  to  the  boil,  and  the  sugar 
heated  in  the  oven ; after  it  is  stirred  j 
in,  and  the  mixture  has  again  boiled,  j 
it  must  simmer  only  until  done  ; it 
soon  scorches,  and  great  care  is  wanted.  I 
Test  in  the  usual  way.  Sometimes  < 
spice  or  lemon  flavouring  is  liked.  ] 
This  should  be  rather  stiff. 

For  marmalade  from  hard  pears, 
peel  them  first,  then  bake,  with  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  and  a little  water, 
to  a pulp.  Then  finish  as  above,  using 
more  sugar  if  needed.  A little  apple 
pulp  (page  1103)  may  be  added.  The 
pips  and  parings  should  be  used  for 
flavouring  the  water  added  to  the 
pears. 

Pears,  Compote  of.— No  precise 
directions  can  be  given,  owing  to  the 
great  difference  in  pears.  Assuming 
them  to  be  ripe,  they  should  be  pared  . 
and  quartered  if  of  moderate  size  ; the  ' 
pips  and  parings  should  bo  boiled  } 
down  to  make  syrup  for  the  cooking; 
add  sugar  as  required,  and  proceed  as 
for  ordinary  compotes ; then  boil  the 
fruit  in  it,  watching  that  it  docs  not 
break  tip.  Reference  to  other  recipes  - 
under  Rears  wall  suggest  flavourings, 
and  materials  to  impart  colour.  When 
hard,  the  pears  are  best  cooked  a little 
in  the  water  before  the  sugar  is  added.  . 
The  addition  of  perry  or  cider  is 
favoured  by  some.  For  the  best  com- 
potes a thick  syrup  is  used,  and  the  ! . 
dish  flavoured  with  some  liqueur  or  , 
liqueur  syrup,  or  with  brandy. 
Whisky  is  sometimes  liked  as  a 
flavourer.  A syrup  may  be  made  of 
claret  and  sugar,  and  flavoured  with 
spice.  Claret  alone  is  considered  good  ■ 1 
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for  the  cooking ; it  flavours  and 
softens ; the  sugar  and  spices  are 
added  near  the  end. 

Pears,  Hard,  Baked.— Rub  the 

pears  with  a cloth,  put  them  in  a very 
slow  oven  on  a buttered  baking-tin  for 
some  hoars,  until  soft,  then  serve  with 
sugar.  The  oven  cannot  he  too  gentle. 

Another  ivai/. — Peel  and  core  the 
fruit,  cover  with  cold  water  in  a jar, 
and  add  to  a couple  of  pounds  of  pears 
the  thin  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  an 
inch  of  stick  cinnamon,  a dozen  allspice 
berries,  and  half  a dozen  cloves.  Cover, 
and  cook  for  some  hours.  No  time  can 
he  given  ; the  variation  is  so  great. 
White  wine  or  claret  may  he  added  at 
discretion,  and  sugar  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  soften.  The  syrup  maybe 
coloured  pink,  and  may  he  thickened 
by  quick  boiling  or  the  addition  of  a 
little  gelatine.  For  a very  cheap  dish, 
water  and  a little  spice  only  need  be 
added  at  first,  then  sweeten  with  brown 
sugar.  The  peelings  and  cores,  cooked 
in  a little  water,  will  improve  the  dish, 
the  water  being  strained  to  the  rest 
when  well  flavoured. 

A baking-dish,  covered  with  an  old 
plate,  may  he  used  instead  of  a jar. 

Pears,  Preserved  Whole.— 

Required  : three  pounds  of  pears,  two 
pounds  of  lump  sugar,  a pint  of  water, 
the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  an  inch 
of  whole  ginger,  half  a dozen  cloves, 
the  same  of  allspice  berries,  and  half 
an  inch  of  cinnamon.  Other  spices 
may  be  used  instead  of  these.  Cost, 

5 about  Is.  9d.,  with  pears  at  4d.  per 
pound. 

Boil  the  spices  in  a little  water  until 
it  is  flavoured,  strain  and  add  to  the 
rest,  then  put  in  the  lemon  rind  and 
i juice  and  the  sugar,  and  bring  to  the 
boil  and  skim;  the  pears  should  be 
small,  ripe,  of  a juicy  sort,  and  pared 
thinly ; boil  them  in  the  syrup  about 
twenty  minutes;  take  them  up  and 
pour  the  syrup  over ; if  not  enough  to 
' cover  them  well,  make  more  in  the 
' same  way.  Colouring  may  be  added  if 
liked.  A tablespoonful  of  brandy  or  | 


port  may  be  added  to  each  bottle  before 
covering. 

Pears,  Spiced,  in  Syrup,  for 
Present  Use. — Required:  a pint 
of  water,  six  pounds  of  pears,  four 
pounds  of  sugar,  a lemon,  an  ounce  of 
root  ginger,  a teaspoonful  of  cloves  and 
allspice  berries  mixed,  a glass  of  claret, 
and  a little  colouring.  Cost,  variable. 

The  fruit  is  to  be  peeled,  cored,  and 
quartered,  and  the  peel  boiled  in  the 
water  for  a short  time ; the  water  is 
then  strained  and  put  with  the  sugar 
and  spices  and  the  rind  and  juice  of 
the  lemon,  and  boiled  and  skimmed 
often,  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Then 
put  the  pears  in  and  boil  for  twenty 
minutes  more,  or  longer  should  they 
need  it.  The  pears  need  not  he  quite 
ripe;  but  hard  baking  pears  are  not 
intended.  When  done,  take  out  the 
fruit  with  a perforated  spoon  and  boil 
the  syrup  a little  longer  with  the  claret, 
and  colour  if  liked.  Tie  down  with 
bladder  when  cold.  Less  sugar  does 
for  some  sorts  of  fruit.  A tablespoonful 
of  brandy  to  every  pound  of  fruit  will 
improve  and  assist  the  keeping. 

Pears  Stewed  with  Whipped 
Cream. — This  is  a good  dish,  and 
the  fruit  may  be  unripe  ; but  ripe  are 
the  bettei-.  Take  moderate-sized  pears 
as  even  as  convenient,  put  them  in  a 
jar  with  water  to  cover,  and  about  four 
to  six  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pint  of 
water.  To  every  pound  of  pears  add 
an  inch  of  stick  vanilla  and  a little 
cinnamon,  or  omit  any  flavouring,  and 
add  vanilla  essence  when  cold.  Cook 
in  a slow  oven  or  a pan  of  water  until 
done  (from  an  hour  to  two  or  more, 
according  to  ripeness).  Take  the  pears 
up  and  remove  the  cores  when  cold, 
using  a long  cutter,  and  reduce  the 
syrup  well.  The  interior  of  the  pears 
is  to  be  filled  with  whipped  cream 
flavoured  with  vanilla  (page  954).  Tho 
syrup  should  be  poured  round,  and 
more  cream  sent  to  table ; some  may 
be  coloured  with  pink,  or  the  pears 
may  be  coloured  and  the  cream  all 
white.  Apples  are  nice  thus  treated. 
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Another  way. — Add  gelatine  to  set 
the  syrup,  then  chop  it  when  cold,  and 
pile  round  or  over  the  fruit. 

Pears,  Tinned. — Some  of  the 
tinned  pears  are  very  good,  and  others 
have  but  little  flavour.  The  best  kinds 
are  rather  insipid  in  appearance,  and 
the  addition  of  some  strips  of  angelica 
to  simulate  stalks,  or  a little  bright 
fruit  as  garnish,  corrects  this  fault. 
The  juice  may  often  be  heated  with 
advantage,  and  a morsel  of  fruit  jelly 
added  to  flavour,  with  a little  lemon 
juice  or  spiced  essence.  Or  a clove  or 
two  may  be  boiled  in  the  syrup ; port 
or  other  wine  may  be  put  in,  the  same 
as  for  fresh  pears.  A few  drops  of 
cochineal  will  impart  a good  colour. 
When  port  is  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
fruit  must  simmer  in  it  until  sufficiently 
coloured.  The  choicest  kinds  of  peai-s 
in  tins  and  bottles  are  adapted  for 
dessert  and  high-cla  ss  dishes,  and  some 
brands  are  expensive.  (See  recipes 
above.) 

Pineapple,  Grated. — This  is 
exceedingly  good  in  flavour,  being  pre- 
pared from  choice  fruit.  It  is  useful 
for  ices,  sauces,  pastry,  puddings,  and 
for  first-class  sweet  dishes  of  many 
sorts.  It  is  referred  to  in  several  of 
our  recipes.  Cost,  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
small  tin. 

Pineapple  Jam.  — Required : 
fruit,  sugar,  and  water.  Cost,  very 
variable. 

Skin  and  trim  the  fruit,  core  it,  and 
slice  it  thinly  ; this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion is  important ; if  thickly  sliced,  it 
is  not  so  good.  Add  cold  water  to 
barely  cover,  and  cook  until  soft.  Any 
juice  that  flows  when  sliced  must  be 
caught  in  a basin.  Then  take  ten 
ounces  of  sugar  for  every  pound  of 
pine,  weighed  after  trimming  ; add  the 
juice,  and  stir  together  over  the  fire; 
then  put  the  pine  in  and  boil  until 
done.  A brandied  paper  should  be  laid 
over  before  the  jam  is  tied  down.  For 
a better  jam,  the  pulp  may  be  passed 
through  a cane  sieve  after  boiling.  It 
cannot  be  too  thinly  sliced  at  first. 


Pineapple  Marmalade. 

— The  fruit  is  to  be  grated  after  peeling 
and  coring,  then  heated  in  a jam  kettle, 
and  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  added.  Boil  until  thick  and 
clear.  Finish  off  as  above.  The  fruit 
is  sometimes  pounded  after  slicing 
instead  of  being  grated  ; but  the  latter 
rs  very  much  the  better. 

Pineapple  Parings  Boiled 
for  Flavouring  Purposes.— 

After  the  fruit  has  been  trimmed  for 
making  jam,  &c.,  the  trimmings  may 
be  put  in  a saucepan  with  cold  water 
to  cover,  and  simmered  for  half  an  hour 
or  so ; the  strained  liquid  may  be  boiled 
with  sugar  and  served  with  puddings, 
&c. ; or,  if  essence  of  pine  be  added 
when  cold,  it  will  serve  for  ices,  sweet 
sauces  for  puddings,  and  the  like.  It 
is  sometimes  recommended  to  add  it  to 
the  fruit  used  for  the  jam ; but  this 
should  only  be  done  if  the  preserve  is 
for  present  use.  Before  simmering,  take 
care  to  wash  the  peel  in  warm  water, 
and  dry  it. 

Pineapple,  Preserved  in 
Syrup. — The  foreign  fruit  and  that 
which  is  grown  at  home  may  often  be 
mixed  with  advantage.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  choosing  the  fruit  to 
secure  it  perfectly  sound  and  fully 
ripe,  without  being  in  the  least  de- 
cayed. If  the  flesh  round  the  stalk 
looks  mouldy  or  dark,  the  fruit  should 
not  be  preserved.  The  flavour  of  pine- 
apples may  generally  be  guessed  at  by 
their  odour.  Pare  the  pine,  and  trim 
as  for  jam.  Cut  in  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  then  from  centre  to  edge,  not 
wider  than  an  inch  at  the  edge. 
Simmer  them  in  water  only  for  a short 
time ; then  drain  when  soft,  and  use 
the  water  from  the  pine ; add  a pound 
of  lump  sugar  to  every  half  pint,  boil, 
and  skim  to  a clear  syrup;  put  the 
fruit  in,  a pound  or  so,  and  boil  until 
soft  and  clear,  then  fill  glass  bottles; 
put  a tablespoonful  of  brandy  in  each, 
and  cork  and  seal  when  cold ; or  cover 
the  corks  with  bladder. 

Note. — Directions  are  often  given 
for  cooking  the  fruit  in  syrup  only, 
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but  the  above  is  the  better  plan,  as  the 
fruit  softens  more  readily. 

Another  way. — Fill  bottles  with  fruit 
cut  larger  than  above,  and  syrup,  made 
by  boiling  a pint  of  water  and  a pound 
of  sugar  together.  Cook  in  a water 
bath;  the  water  should  simmer  half 
an  hour  after  it  boils.  Leave  the 
bottles  in  until  the  water  is  cold.  Add 
brandy  or  not  as  preferred. 


Pineapples,  A Simple 
Method  of  Canning. — Required  : 
fruit,  sugar,  and  water.  Cost,  variable. 

The  fruit  should  be  pared,  and  freed 
from  the  eyes  and  all  parts  that  are 
discoloured ; then  slice  thinly,  and 
take  the  core  out.  Allow  a pound  and 
two  ounces  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of 
fruit  after  trimming  it;  put  both 
together  in  an  earthen  pan  over-night, 
and  next  day  put  in  the  preserving- 
pan  and  bring  to  the  boil  quickly,  and 
let  it  boil  for  a few  minutes.  The 
exact  time  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  fruit;  but  the  thing  to  avoid  is 
slow  cooking,  which  spoils  the  flavour 
and  colour.  Then  put  in  jars,  and  seal 
as  directed  for  peaches  (page  1134). 


Pineapples  in  Bottles  and 

Tins. — The  best  brands  are  put  up 
both  in  bottles  and  tins  in  “heavy 
syrup  ” ; they  may  be  bad  both  sliced 
and  whole,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
for  first-class  dishes  of  every  descrip- 
tion, incli-ding  dessert.  The  cheaper 
kinds,  sold  at  from  Gd.  to  Is.  per  tin, 
are  generally  in  juice  only,  and,  as  a 
j rule,  are  excellent  value.  If  sliced, 

! and  the  juice  boiled  up  with  sugar, 
very  good  compotes  can  be  made  at 
1 small  cost.  Sometimes  the  tinned 
fruit  is  mixed  with  fresh  for  various 
i dishes.  Unquestionably  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit  is  best  preserved  in  glass,  and 
i the  bottles  with  screw  tops  are  to  be 
recommended.  Cost  of  the  choicest 
i brands,  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  on  an 
average. 

Pippins,  Normandy,  with 
Whipped  Cream.— After  soaking 
the  fruit  as  directed  on  page  1105,  it 
should  be  cooked  in  a nice  syrup.  (See 


Pears  with  Whipped  Cream,  p.  1135.) 
If  the  cream  be  of  two  or  three 
colours,  and  used  alternately,  the  dish 
is  very  pretty.  Any  bright  dried  fruit 
may  be  used  for  garnish. 

Plums. — There  are  a great  variety 
of  plums.  The  best  known  are  magn  urn 
bonum,  greengage,  Victoria,  Orleans, 
and  other  red  and  purple  plums,  bear- 
ing different  names.  Plums  arc  most 
unwholesome  if  eaten  raw  in  an  unripe 
state ; and  over-ripe  fruit  is  equally 
injurious  very  often.  The  skins,  when 
raw,  are  said  to  be  quite  unfit  for 
consumption  by  many  writers  ; and, 
for  the  best  dishes  of  cooked  fruit, 
they  are  generally  removed.  Small 
plums,  which  resemble  damsons,  are 
often  sold  in  place  of  damsons,  and 
may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way. 
Cost,  as  variable  as  the  kinds  ; from 
Id.  to  6d.  per  pound  on  an  average. 
(See  recipes  under  Damsons,  Green- 
gages, and  Magnum  Bonum  ; also 
Stone  Fruit  and  Fruits,  Stone.) 

Plum  Jam. — (See  recipes  referred 
to  above.)  For  unripe  plums,  allow  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  tire  pound  of  fruit ; 
mixed  plums  may  be  used.  Some  of 
the  stones  may  with  advantage  be 
removed,  as  they  rise  in  the  pan ; and 
the  kernels  of  half  of  them  wTill 
improve  the  jam.  The  fruit  and 
sugar  should  be  spread  on  dishes  for  a 
few  hours  before  boiling.  If  the  skins 
are  to  be  removed,  scald  the  plums. 

Plums,  Compote  of.— Owing  to 
the  difference  in  plums,  the  approxi- 
mate quantities  only  can  be  given. 
Required  : about  a pound  of  plums, 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  six  to  eight 
ounces  of  sugar.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Remove  stalks,  wipe  the  fruit  (if  to 
be  skinned,  scald  it  until  the  skins  will 
come  off ; if  ripe,  they  may  be  removed 
without  scalding),  and  boil  the  sugar 
and  water;  then  add  the  fruit,  and 
cook  as  long  as  necessary.  For  a 
family  dish,  if  a large  quantity,  cook 
in  a jar  in  the  oven,  adding  the  sugar 
towards  the  end.  The  kernels  improve 
the  dish  for  most  tastes.  A steel  knife 
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should  not  be  used  for  peeling ; a 
silver  one  or  spoon  handle  is  best. 
Rinse  the  fruit  in  water  if  the  skins 
are  not  removed  ; if  they  are,  omit  the 
treatment.  Put  in  a stewpan  in  alter- 
nate layers  with  the  sngai’,  the  Latter 
being  top  and  bottom.  Add  enough 
water  to  moisten  the  sugar,  no  more. 
Shake  the  pan  until  the  contents  boil, 
then  cook  as  long  as  needed,  giving  a 
gentle  stir  or  shake  now  and  then. 
Whether  the  fruit  be  partially  or 
fully  ripe,  it  is  equally  good  thus. 
If  properly  sweetened,  when  cold, 
the  syrup  should  be  almost  a jelly*. 

Pomegranate.— This  is  the  fruit 
of  the  pomegranate  tree  ( pitnica  grana- 
tum ),  a plant  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The 
fruit  is  a pulpy  many-seeded  berry 
the  size  of  an  orange,  covered  with  a 
thick  brown  coriaceous  rind.  Its 
value  depends  on  the  smallness  of  the 
seed  and  the  largeness  of  the  pulp. 
The  pulp  is  of  a reddish  hue,  and.  has 
a pleasant  sub-acid  taste;  it  is  very 
refreshing.  The  singular  and  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  fruit  contributes  to 
the  variety  of  the  dessert ; pome- 
granates, being  powerfully  acid  and 
astringent,  are  used  medicinally  in 
fevers  and  inflammatory  disorders. 

Prickly  Pear,  or  Indian  Fig. 

— This  fruit  is  in  the  form  of  a fig  or 
pear,  with  clusters  of  small  spines  on 
the  skin,  which  enclose  a fleshy  pulp 
of  a red.  or  purple  colour,  and  an 
agreeable  sub-acid  flavour.  It  is  im- 
ported into  Britain  to  a small  extent 
from  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  south 
of  England  the  plant  grows  in  the 
open  air,  and  occasionally  ripens  its 
fruit. 

Quince. — The  common  quince  is  a 
hard  and  austere  fruit;  when  stewed 
with  sugar,  however,  it  becomes  un- 
commonly pleasant,  and  in  this  way  is 
often  eaten  alone,  and  often  to  impart 
a flavour  to  apple  pies.  A delicious 
beverage,  something  like  cider,  is  also 
made  from  it.  The  seeds  readily  im- 
part their  mucilage  to  water,  and  will 


convert  forty  or  fifty  times  their 
weight  in  water  into  a substance  thick 
as  syrup.  The  quince  was  grown  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans;  in 
our  own  day  it  is  cultivated  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  in  England,  and  in 
temperate  climates  generally.  Quinces 
are  peculiar  for  the  strong  odour 
which  they  exhale:  this  odour  is  a 
sign  that  they  are  fit  for  use.  On 
account  of  it,  the  fruit  should  not  bo 
kept  closely  shut  in  a place  where  it  is 
likely  to  be  felt  unpleasantly. 

Quince  Jelly.  — There  are  a 
number  of  ways  of  making  this  so  far 
as  the  proportions  of  fruit,  sugar,  and 
water  are  concerned.  The  following 
is  a good  recipe.  Required : four 
pounds  of  fruit,  two  pints  of  water,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of 
the  strained  juice,  or  fourteen  ounces 
if  the  quinces  should  be  very  tart. 
Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Pare,  core,  and  quarter  the  fruit, 
and  throw  it  at  once  in  the  water  in 
which  it  will  be  boiled.  It  should  be 
quite  sound.  Boil  gently  until  soft, 
but  not  broken  up,  and  turn  the  whole 
into  a cloth,  and  leave  to  drain.  The 
juice  should  be  boiled  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  sugar  added,  and 
again  boiled  for  about  the  same  timp, 
or  longer  if  a large  quantity  is  made. 
It  wants  very  thorough  skimming. 
Some  prefer  to  put  sugar  and  juice 
together  at  first,  and  boil  it  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  only,  in 
which  case  equal  weights  of  sugar  and 
juice  should  be  used.  In  either  case 
rapid  boiling  is  needed,  as  long,  slow 
boiling  injures  the  colour.  The  exact 
time  is  not  easily  given,  as  the  fruit 
varies  very  considerably  in  its  setting 
properties.  A mixture  of  apples  and 
quinces  will  make  a jelly  that  is 
appreciated  by  many  people. 

Quince  Marmalade, 
Superior.— Take  some  ripe  quinces, 
wash  them,  and  put  them  whole  into  a 
preserving-pan,  with  as  much  boiling 
water  as  will  cover  them.  Let  them 
simmer  gently  until  they  are  so  sott 
that  they  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a 
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pin.  Lift  them  out,  peel  and  core 
them,  put  the  cores  and  skins  back 
into  the  water,  and  boil  until  it  is 
considerably  reduced,  then  strain  it. 
Cut  the  fruit  into  thin  slices.  Weigh 
these  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar. 
Put  them  with  the  sugar  into  a pre- 
serving-pan,  pour  over  them  the 
strained  liquor,  boil  the  whole  slowly 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  stir  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  it  is  thick  and 
smooth.  Test  as  usual,  and  wdien  it 
jellies  it  is  done.  Put  it,  whilst  hot, 
into  glasses  or  jars,  and  cover  in  the 
usual  way.  Time,  four  hours  or  more. 
Cost,,  variable. 

Another  tea;/. — Slice  the  fruit  with- 
out paring  or  coring,  wipe  with  a 
clean,  damp  cloth,  and  boil  with  a pint 
of  water  to  three  pounds  for  three 
hours,  stirring  often.  Pub  through  a 
sieve,  and  add  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
then  boil  for  half  an  hour  quickly. 

Quinces,  Canned.  — These  are 
cheap  and  good.  They  are  of  nice 
colour,  and  may  be  served  as  they  are, 
or  converted  into  a puree  by  draining 
off  the  juice.  They  also  make  good 
pies  and  puddings,  &c.  Owing  to  the 
high  flavour  they  may  be  mixed  with 
advantage  with  apples  that  are  past 
their  best,  and  somewhat  deficient  in 
flavour. 

Quinces,  Preserved  Whole. 

— This  is  a rather  troublesome  but 
very  good  method.  Fare  the  fruit, 
and  scoop  out  the  cores  without  open- 
ing; simmer  in  boiling  water  to  cover 
until  soft.  Drain  on  hair  sieves,  and 
boil  the  liquor  with  a pound  of  sugar 
for  every  pound  of  fruit  used ; pour  it 
over  the  quinces,  and  leave  until  next 
day.  Then  pour  the  syrup  off,  taking 
care  not  to  break  the  fruit,  and  add  to 
it  as  much  apple  jelly  as  will  suffice  to 
well  cover  the  quinces.  When  dis- 
solved, put  the  quinces  in,  and  boil 
until  clear,  then  put  them  in  one- 
pound  jars.  Boil  the  liquor  until  it 
jellies  when  poured  on  a plate.  Then 
pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and  cover  when 
cold.  Quince  jelly  is  better  than 
apple  jelly  for  the  above  purpose  (see 


recipe),  or  use  half  and  half  if  con- 
venient. Should  the  fruit  seem  likely 
to  break  when  boiling  in  the  syrup, 
lift  it  out  carefully  and  pour  the 
syrup  over,  then  re-boil,  and  repeat 
if  needed;  great  care  in  storing  is 
required. 

Another  way.  — Instead  of  using 
apple  or  quince  jelly,  some  of  the 
seeds  may  be  boiled  in  the  water  to 
give  the  necessary  consistence. 

Raisins.— (See  page  811.) 

Raisins  with  Almond  Paste. 

— (See  Fruits  Farcies,  page  1122.) 

Raisins,  Stewed,  for  Por- 
ridge and  Plain  Puddings.— 

Required : some  raisins  and  water. 

Take  as  many  raisins  as  may  be 
wanted,  and  stone  them,  then  cover 
with  cold  wrater,  and  let  them  soak  for 
a few  hours — ten  or  twelve  if  con- 
venient. Then  cook  them  in  a stone 
jar  or  stewpan,  either  on  the  hot  plate 
of  a range  or  in  the  oven,  which  can 
scarcely  be  too  slowg  for  the  dish  is 
another  thing  altogether  if  the  cooking 
be  hurried.  The  raisins  will  swell  a 
good  deal,  and  no  sugar  is  wanted 
unless  they  are  dry  and  poor;  but  such 
are  not  to  be  recommended.  They  are 
nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and 
possess  laxative  properties.  To  some 
palates  they  are  more  acceptable  if 
slightly  flavoured  with  spice  or  lemon. 
(See  also  the  recipes  for  figs  and 
prunes.) 

If  sultana  raisins  are  used  a little 
sugar  may  bo  wanted,  but  the  dish  is 
not  so  good.  A small  quantity  of  fruit 
syrup  may  be  added  with  advantage. 

Raspberries. — The  raspberry  is 
a delicious  fruit,  extensively  used  in 
cookery  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  cordials.  It  is  wholesome  and 
refreshing.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
raspberries — the  red  and  the  white. 
The  white  is  the  rarer  of  the  two. 
This  fruit  is  a native  of  Groat  Britain, 
and  is  often  met  with  in  woods  in 
low-lying  situations.  To  most  tastes 
it  is  very  grateful  as  Nature  presents 
it,  but  by  the  addition  of  sugar  it  is 
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much  improved;  the  raspberry  is, 
therefore,  much  esteemed  when  used 
for  jams  and  tarts  and  made  into 
sweetmeats.  As  they  ripen,  rasp- 
berries should  be  timely  gathered  for 
immediate  use,  because,  when  fully 
ripe,  they  will  not  keep  above  two  or 
three  days  before  moulding  or  becom- 
ing maggoty,  and  unfit  to  be  used. 

Raspberry  Compote,  Ex- 
cellent. — Required  : fruit,  currant 
juice,  and  sugar  as  below. 

Take  ripe  fruit,  picked  with  care, 
and  for  a pound  allow  just  enough  red 
currant  juice  to  cover;  or  a little  water 
may  be  mixed  with  it.  Use  a shallow 
pan,  add  a few  ounces  of  lump  sugar 
to  the  juice,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  lay 
the  fruit  in  and  cover,  then  remove 
from  the  fire,  and  pour  into  a dish 
when  cold.  A china  pan  must  be 
used.  Should  the  syrup  be  too  thin, 
take  the  fruit  out  with  a skimmer,  and 
boil  up  the  syrup  sharply  for  a minute ; 
but  the  object  is  to  retain  the  fresh 
flavour.  This  is  delicious  with  pud- 
dings hot  or  cold,  or  with  plain  or 
frozen  cream,  as  an  adjunct  to  many 
sweets,  cakes,  &e.,  and  is  also  ex- 
cellent iced. 

Raspberry  Flummery.— Boil 
fresh  fruit  with  a gill  of  white  wine 
vinegar  to  the  pound;  sieve  it,  and 
add  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  some 
melted  French  gelatine  dissolved  in  a 
little  boiling-  water,  about  an  ounce 
for  a pint  and  a half  mould.  Turn  out 
when  set.  An  old-fashioned  but  very 
refreshing  dish ; may  be  eaten  alone 
or  with  clotted  cream.  Also  goes 
well  with  junket,  &c. 

Note. — Use  a china  vessel  for  the 
boiling,  or  a jar  in  the  oven  will  do. 

Raspberry  and  Rhubarb 
Jam. — This  is  a good  family  jam. 
The  rhubarb  is  to  be  sliced  and  boiled 
for  a short  time  first  ; then  the  rasp- 
berries added,  and,  after  half  an  hour 
altogether,  the  sugar.  The  two  fruits 
may  be  equal,  or  two-thirds  rasp- 
berries and  one-third  rhubarb.  A 
pound  of  sugar  for  every  pound  of  the 


latter  and  three-quarters  of  a pound 
to  fourteen  ounces  for  a pound  of 
the  former  will  be  right.  In  this  way 
the  total  weightj  required  is  readily 
calculated. 

Raspberry  Jam. — Raspberries 
soon  turn  mouldy,  and  freshly  picked 
ones  are  wanted.  Look  them  over 
with  care ; put  them  in  the  preserving- 
pan,  and  bruise  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon.  Let  them  boil  for  half 
an  hour ; add  the  sugar,  warmed  and 
roughly  crushed  (about  ten  ounces  to 
the  pound,  or  twelve  is  thought  better 
by  many,  but  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
has  to  be  considered).  Boil  until  the 
jam  will  set.  For  long  keeping,  the 
sugar  should  be  increased  ; but  we  have 
tasted  raspberry  jam  for  immediate 
consumption,  made  from  even  less  than 
ten  ounces  to  the  pound,  when  a full 
flavour  of  the  fruit  was  desired.  It 
wants  well  skimming,  or  will  look 
muddy.  Cost,  about  5d.  to  6d.  per 
pound. 

Another  way. — If  the  fruit  cannot 
conveniently  be  preserved  at  once,  and 
if  some  is  not  fully  ripe,  treat  it  thus  : 
Allow  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of 
sugar  to  the  pound,  and  spread  it  over 
the  fruit  on  dishes  until  needed  ; a few 
hours  will  not  harm  it.  Put  in  the 
pan  and  stir  until  it  comes  to  the  boil, 
then  boil  gentty ; when  done,  it  will 
hang  to  the  spoon,  and  set  on  a cold 
plate. 

Another  way.  — Equal  weights  of 
fruit  and  sugar,  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  white  currant  juice  or  white 
and  red  mixed  to  two  pounds  of  fruit, 
will  make  a first-rate  jam. 

Raspberry  Jelly.—' This  is 
excellent  for  serving  with  game,  or 
for  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  Rep 
Currant  Jelly  is  generally  applied! 
Required : three  pints  of  raspberry 
juice,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  red  currant 
juice,  and  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
loaf  sugar.  Cost,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

The  fruit  should  be  picked  and  the 
juice  drawn  (page  1096) ; then  pour  it 
off  and  measure  it,  and  boil  with  the 
sugar,  taking  care  to  skim  thoroughly.  „ 
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Time  to  simmer  without  the  sugar,  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes;  with  tho  sugar, 
about  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 
The  usual  tests  are  to  he  applied. 
Finish  as  directed  on  page  1097. 

Note. — To  he  a success,  this  must 
he  made  from  dry  fruit,  and  the  store- 
place  must  he  cool  and  dry.  If  liked, 
the  jelly  may  he  made  from  a mixture 
of  two-thirds  raspberry  and  one-third 
currant  juice,  and  will  he  found 
excellent. 

Red  Currant  Jam  (very  su- 
perior).— Required : equal  weights  of 
red  currants  and  sugar.  Cost,  about 
5d.  to  6d.  per  pound,  hut  variable. 

This  is  transparent,  and  of  good 
colour,  retaining,  as  much  as  any  jam 
can,  the  fresh  flavour  of  the  fruit. 
The  currants  should  he  of  the  finest, 
and  picked  in  dry  weather,  then 
stripped  from  the  stalks  at  once,  and 
put  in  the  kettle  with  the  sugar ; stir 
over  a brisk  fire,  and  boil  for  eight 
minutes  after  the  first  boil  up.  Test 
as  usual,  drawing  the  pan  away  first, 
and  if  needed,  boil  for  another  minuto 
or  two,  but  it  should  set  in  the  time 
given.  Those  who  object  to  a jam  as 
sweet  as  this  may  use  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces  of  sugar  to  tho  pound, 
then  a little  longer  boiling  is  needed, 
and  the  jam  is  rather  less  tine.  Being 
boiled  fast  it  is  apt  to  rise  in  the  pan, 
which  should  be  only  two-thirds  filled 
at  the  commencement. 

Note. — Ordinary  jam  is  made  by 
boiling  the  currants  first  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  again  with  the 
sugar  for  about  the  same  time.  A 
mixture  of  currants  may  be  used. 

Red  Currant  Jelly.  — Re- 
quired : fruit  and  sugar  as  below. 
Cost,  about  9d.  to  lOd.  per  pound,  on 
an  average. 

The  fruit  should  be  fine,  and 
gathered  in  dry  weather.  (See  the 
directions  on  page  1096.)  Pick  it  and 
put  in  a jar,  and  draw  the  juice  by 
the  first  method  given  on  page  1096. 
Strain  through  a jelly  bag,  or  a fine 
hair  sieve,  and  later  through  folded 
piuslin.  Use  no  pressure  for  the  best 


jellies.  Measure,  and  boil  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  Then  add  roughly- 
pounded  loaf  sugar  of  the  very  best, 
a pound  to  a pint  of  juice,  original 
measure,  and  boil  again  for  ten  or 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Test  as 
directed  (page  1097)  after  the  mini- 
mum time  ; the  fruit  varies  so  much 
that  no  exact  time  can  be  given. 
Unless  well  skimmed,  both  before  and 
after  the  sugar  goes  in,  the  colour  will 
suffer.  A lighter  coloured  jelly  is 
made  by  using  some  white  currants 
with  the  red.  The  other  modes  of 
drawing  the  juice  can  be  followed  if 
more  convenient,  and  many  think  that 
the  second  mode  gives  a brighter 
coloured  j uice.  The  above  should  be 
regarded  as  a guide  to  the  proportions 
of  fruit  and  sugar,  for  some  would 
like  a sweeter  jelly,  while  others  think 
twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar  to 
the  pint  of  juice  enough.  This  is  an 
average  recipe.  The  pots  or  glasses 
should  be  small  and  heated  ; if  glasses, 
hold  them  over  steam  for  a minute  or 
two.  See  that  they  have  no  cracks  in 
them.  Tie  down  as  directed  on  page 
1097,  letting  the  jelly  stand  a day  or 
two  ; many  leave  it  thx*ee  or  four  days, 
covered,  in  a cool  place.  ( See  below.) 

Red  Currant  Jelly,  Norman. 

—Take  equal  weights  of  sugar  and 
fruit,  and  boil  them  together,  stirring 
well,  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  after  the 
first  boil  up ; then  turn  into  fine  hair 
sieves  and  let  the  juice  drop  without 
the  least  pressure ; put  it  in  small 
jars  as  usual.  This  should  be  a 
brilliant  colour,  and  “ set,”  but  not 
stiff.  With,  fine  currants,  tho  flavour 
and  transparency  should  be  all  that 
can  be  desired.  The  residue  makes  a 
good  common  jam. 

Note. — See  remarks  under  Fruit 
Jellies,  page  1096.  Many  persons 
add  a pound  of  white  currants  to  every 
three  or  four  pounds  of  red,  and  con- 
sider that  colour  and  flavour  are 
thereby  improved;  others  use  a pint 
of  raspberry  juice  to  four  or  five  pints 
of  currant  juice;  even  an  ounce  or 
two  of  raspberries  to  each  pound  of 
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currants  will  give  a nice  flavour,  and 
a very  excellent  jelly  is  made  from  a 
quarter  of  a pound  each  of  raspberries 
and  white  currants  to  every  pound  of 
red  currants.  These  variations,  which 
are  purely  matters  of  taste,  do  not 
interfere  with  the  general  principles. 

Rhubarb.  — Rhubarb  comes  into 
season  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  just  as 
apples  are  going  out.  It  is  therefore  a 
most  useful  production,  and  it  is  appe- 
tising as  welj  as  wholesome  generally  ; 
but  there  are  many  who  cannot  cat  it 
without  after-discomfort.  When  the 
stalks  are  fully  grown  and  thick,  the 
skin  should  bo  peeled  off.  Early  forced 
rhubarb,  or  champagne  rhubarb,  as  it 
is  called,  is  especially  prized  for  its 
beautiful  colour,  and  this  only  needs 
wiping  with  a damp  cloth,  not  peeling. 
It  should  be  cut  with  a sharp  knife 
into  the  requisite  lengths,  or  will  look 
stringy  when  done.  Cost,  a few  pence 
per  pound  bundle,  early  in  the  season ; 
often  very  cheap  in  tho  autumn. 
Ehubarb  takes  up  the  flavour  of  any 
other  fruit  very  readily,  and  if  mixed 
with  but  a small  proportion  of  more 
expensive  kinds — as  raspberries — will 
be  found  excellent,  and  a good  substi- 
tute for  raspberries.  When  made  into 
jam,  it  must  be  cooked  and  sweetened 
thoroughly. 

Rhubarb,  Compote  of.— There 
are  many  ways  of  preparing  this  dish. 
Forced  or  champagne  rhubarb  may  be 
treated  thus.  Wipe  the  stalks,  but  do 
not  peel  them;  cut  them  into  any  length 
— from  an  inch  to  two  inches.  For  a 
pound,  boil  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water 
with  six  to  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  then 
add  the  rhubarb  and  cook  softly  until 
tender.  The  syrup  may  bo  thickened 
by  longer  boiling,  after  the  fruit  is  put 
in  the  dish  for  serving. 

Another  ivay. — Boil  the  fruit,  cut  in 
three-inch  lengths,  fast  in  plenty  of 
hoiling  water  until  soft ; then  at  once 
drain  the  water  from  it.  Put  it  in  a 
dish,  and  sprinkle  over  the  sugar  (half 
a pound  or  so  to  the  pound),  and  leave 
until  cold,  when  there  will  be  plenty 
of  syrup.  A common  mode— especially 


for  late  rhubarb,  which  must  be  peeled 
— is  to  cook  fruit  and  water  in  a jar  in 
the  oven,  adding  the  sugar  towards  tho 
end.  A pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  potash 
reduces  the  acidity,  and  less  sugar 
is  required.  For  superior  dishes,  the 
syrup  may  be  coloured  pink  or  green, 
according  to  the  kind  of  rhubarb. 

Another  ivay. — Scald  the  fruit,  and 
put  it  with  the  sugar  in  a pan  ; shake 
over  the  tire  until  hot,  then  simmer 
gently,  shaking  often. 

Note. — By  scalding  rhubarb  in  water 
for  a few  seconds  before  cooking,  the 
acidity  is  somewhat  reduced.  Unless 
well  sweetened,  rhubarb  is  not  agree- 
able or  wholesome. 

Rhubarb  Fool  .—Peel  the 

rhubarb  or  not,  according  to  its  age. 
Wash  and  dry  it  if  not  peeled.  Put  it 
in  a china  saucepan  (or  jar  which  can 
be  set  in  a pan  of  water  over  the  fire) 
with  us  much  white  sugar  as  may  bo 
required  (about  half  a pound  to  the 
pound),  and  cook  until  it  can  be  rubbed 
through  a hair  sieve  with  the  back  of 
a wooden  spoon.  Then  mix  it  with  as 
much  cream  or  custard  as  will  bring  it 
to  the  consistence  of  ordinary  cream, 
and  serve  cold.  Some  prefer  to  pour 
off  a little  of  the  juice;  then  the  sugar 
should  not  be  added  at  first.  If  not 
sweet  enough  at  first,  put  more  sugar 
in  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  fire ; 
powdered  sugar  should  always  be  sent 
to  table  with  it,  and  some  serve  clotted 
cream  in  a separate  vessel. 

Although  a departure  from  the  usual 
custom,  we  think  this  dish  is  much 
richer  if  the  fruit  be  allowed  to  cool 
before  tho  cream  is  added;  and  it  is 
certainly  nicer  if  tho  cream  be  whipped; 
the  bulk  is  also  increased  thereby. 

Rhubarb  and  Orange  J am  — 

Required  : rhubarb,  sugar,  and  oranges 
as  below.  Cost,  about  4d.  per  pound. 

This  is  excellent  if  attention  be  paid 
to  details.  Pare  and  cut  the  rhubarb 
into  thin  slices ; measure  it,  and  for 
two  quarts  allow  eight  sweet  oranges; 
allow  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  to  each  pound  of  the  mixture  of 
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oranges  and  rhubarb.  Put  sugar  and 
rhubarb  together  on  a dish  for  a few 
hours.  Remove  the  rinds  of  the  fruit 
(the  yellow  only),  and  boil  them  with 
the  pips  in  water  to  cover  until  quite 
soft,  then  shred  them  as  for  marmalade. 
The  water  from  the  pips  should 
be  reduced  until  only  a few  spoonfuls 
are  left,  and  this  is  to  bo  strained  to 
the  rhubarb  and  sugar;  put  them  in 
the  pan  with  the  sliced  oranges,  and 
boil  and  skim  as  usual  until  the  jam  is 
three-parts  done,  then  put  in  the 
chips  and  finish  the  cooking.  It  should 
“jelly”  well  on  the  plate.  This  is 
sometimes  made  in  a rough-and-ready 
way  by  slicing  the  whole  of  the  oranges 
without  the  preliminary  boiling  of  the 
chips ; but  it  is  not  satisfactory,  as  the 
chips,  by  long  boiling  with  the  sugar, 
get  hard.  If  made  as  above,  it  will  be 
found  a very  cheap  and  good  substitute 
for  orange  marmalade.  Tho  rind  and 
j nice  of  a lemon  in  place  of  one  of  the 
oranges  may  be  recommended,  and 
there  are  those  who  would  appreciate 
a trifle  uioro  sugar,  which  should  be 
crushed  loaf  as  usual. 

Rhubarb  Jam,  Superior. — 

Required  : five  pounds  of  rhubarb,  the 
same  weight  of  sugar,  half  a dozen 
cloves,  the  same  of  allspice  berries,  an 
inch  of  bruised  root  ginger,  half  as 
much  stick  cinnamon,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  currant,  or  raspberry,  or 
cherry  juice  to  every  pound  of  rhubarb. 
Cost,  about  4d.  per  pound. 

The  rhubarb  should  be  peeled  and 
thinly  sliced,  and  put  on  a dish  with 
half  the  sugar  spread  over  it,  and  left 
for  twelve  hours.  Then  boil  the  6yrup 
from  the  rhubarb  with  the  rest  of  tho 
sugar  and  the  spices  tied  in  muslin 
until  a syrup  is  formed;  drop  tho 
rhubarb  in,  and  cook  as  long  as 
necessary,  skimming  with  care,  and 
applying  the  usual  test.  The  fruit 
syrup  should  go  in  a few  minutes 
before  the  jam  is  done.  A little 
I colouring  may  be  added.  The  bag 
should  bo  removed  and  well  squeezed. 
This  jam  is  very  good,  but  the  spice 
can  be  omitted  at  discretion. 


Rhubarb  Moulded.— Required : 
a pound  and  a half  of  rhubarb,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  lump  sugar,  a 
little  water,  and  some  gelatine  as 
below.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d. 

The  fruit  should  be  peeled,  and 
weighed  after  peeling.  Put  it  in  half- 
inch lengths  in  a saucepan,  with  water 
to  barely  cover,  and  cook  for  a short 
timo ; then  put  in  the  sugar,  after 
pounding  it  a little,  and  add  the 
gelatine,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
according  to  tho  weather.  Stir,  and 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so ; 
then  removo  the  pan  and  colour  tho 
fruit  a pretty  pink,  and  pour  into  a 
mould.  Turn  out  when  set,  and  pour 
a plain  custard  round,  if  liked.  This 
may  be  improved  by  adding  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  raspberries,  reducing  the 
rhubarb  in  proportion.  A little  essence 
of  lemon  or  ginger  may  be  added. 
This  is  a very  cheap  and  nice  sweet. 
If  very  good  and  juicy,  a few  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar  will  suffice.  This 
is  called  also  “rhubarb  cheese.” 

Rum  or  Unboiled  Preserve, 
German.— This  is  very  good.  It  is 
made  by  degrees  through  the  summer, 
as  the  various  fruits  attain  perfection. 
A start  is  made  by  putting  a pint  of 
rum  in  a jar ; for  every  pound  of  fruit 
that  is  added  a pound  of  sugar  is  also 
put  in.  Five  or  six  pounds  of  fruit 
may  bo  allowed  to  this  quantity  of 
rum.  A mixture  of  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, cherries,  currants,  and  plums 
or  apricots  will  be  found  good ; or 
mulberries  or  blackberries  can  be  used. 
At  each  addition,  stir  up  from  the 
bottom  with  a wooden  or  china  spoon, 
and  cover  with  bladder  until  again 
opened.  Stalks  and  stones  are  to  be 
removed,  and  all  fruit  wiped  free  from 
dust.  Whisky  or  brandy  may  be 
used  instead  of  or  with  rum.  It 
should  stand  a month  before  using, 
and  be  covered  securely  with  bladder. 
The  large  fruits  should  be  divided. 
These  fruits  serve  for  ices  and  other- 
purposes.  They  are  excellent  for 
making  into  purees,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  dessert.  The 
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finest  of  fruit,  at  the  right  stage  of 
ripeness,  is  demanded,  or  the  result 
will  not  he  good.  The  sugar  must  he 
“ cane  loaf.” 

Seville  Orange  Jelly.— This 
preserve  is  more  <uten  bought  than 
made  at  home ; it  is  of  excellent  flavour 
and  colour.  Required:  the  strained 
j uice  of  eight  Seville  oranges,  the  thin 
rinds  of  two,  sixteen  sweet  oranges,  a 
quart  of  water,  and  sugar  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

The  sweet  oranges  are  to  be  peeled 
and  freod  from  pips ; they  are  then  to 
be  sliced  and  put  with  the  pips  into 
the  preserving-pan,  with  the  water, 
and  the  rinds  and  juice  of  the  Seville 
oranges.  After  simmering  for  half  an 
hour,  the  liquor  must  be  strained  until 
perfectly  clear.  Then  weigli  it,  and 
boil  alone  for  five  minutes ; add  its 
■weight  in  crushed  and  heated  loaf 
sugar  of  the  best  quality,  and  boil 
until  it  jellies  readily.  Store  in  small 
pots,  and  cover  as  usual.  When  liked, 
the  rinds  of  a couple  of  the  sweet 
oranges  may  be  boiled  with  the  rest. 
For  a firmer  jelly,  the  pips  may  be 
removed  from  a couple  or  three  more 
oranges,  and  boiled  with  the  rest ; or 
the  water  may  be  a little  reduced.  It 
is  good  for  making  ices,  pudding- 
sauces,  and  various  sweet  dishes. 

Shaddock  Orange.— This  plant 
was  brought  from  the  East  Indies  to 
the  West,  where  it  is  now  much 
cultivated.  It  sometimes  produces 
fruit  larger  than  a man’s  head ; but 
they  are  of  a harsh  flavour  and  pale 
colour  when  compared  with  those  of 
India,  the  flesh  of  which  is  sweet  and 
of  a deep-gold  colour.  When  several 
sorts  of  orange  are  presented  at  the 
dessert,  it  makes  a striking  addition  to 
the  variety.  The  juice  is  of  a sub-acid 
sweetness,  and  excellent  for  quenching 
thirst:  and  the  fruit,  from  the  thick- 
ness of  its  skin,  will  keep  longer  in 
sea-voyages  than  any  of  the  other 
species  of  citrus. 

Siberian  Crabs,  Preserved. 

— For  preserving,  the  Siberian  crabs 


should  be  gathered  before  they  are 
fully  ripe,  as  their  fine  acidity  and 
agreeable  texture  are  then  in  perfec- 
tion; when  mellow,  they  are  mealy 
and  juiceless.  Fill  the  jars  with  them 
in  order  to  judge  what  quantity  will 
suffice,  put  them  into  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  barely  scald  them ; ] 
the  moment  one  of  the  skins  begins  to  ] 
crack,  take  them  off  the  fire,  pour 
them  into  a stone  colander,  peel  them 
(this  operation  is  easily  performed,  for 
the  peel  will  curl  up  as  fine,  tough, 
and  thin  as  gold-beater’s  skin) ; then, 
having  made  a thin  syrup,  put  the  1 
fruit  into  the  jars,  and  pour  it  hot  , 
upon  them,  push  down  the  apples  as 
they  rise  to  the  surface  in  order  to 
insure  their  all  coming  in  contact 
with  the  syrup,  and  set  them  away  , 
uncovered.  On  the  following  day 
pour  them  all  out  into  a colander, 
place  the  syrup  in  the  saucepan  with 
more  sugar,  so  as  to  insure  a thick 
syrup,  boil  and  skim  it,  and  again 
return  it  hot  over  the  fruit ; continue 
to  keep  the  mouths  of  the  jars  open, 
and  the  next  day,  if  they  are  soft 
enough,  and  the  syrup  appears  suffi- 
ciently thick  and  clear,  tie  them  over 
with  bladder.  In  a week,  look  at 
them,  and  if  any  mould  or  fermentation 
begin  to  show,  re-boil  the  syrup  as 
before  directed.  For  puddings  and 
pies  the  Siberian  crab  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. These  apples  require  neither 
peeling  nor  coring,  and,  if  used  before  1 
they  become  mellow,  are  juicy  and 
brisk  in  flavour ; the  core  remains  1 
entire,  and  imparts  an  unique  and  most 
delicious  flavour.  They  are  less  trouble  .! 
also  than  most  other  fruits,  from  their 
being  dressed  whole. 

Siberian  Crabs,  Preserved. 

— Simple  recipe.  Required : equal 
weights  of  lump  sugar  and  crabs,  ,1 
the  third  of  a pint  of  water,  half  a 
dozen  cloves,  and  half  an  inch  of  root 
ginger  for  every  pound  of  fruit.  Cost,  J 
uncertain.  1 

Wipe  the  fruit  with  new  flannel, 
and  prick  with  a needle;  simmer  the  ! 
spice  in  the  water  until  flavoured,  then  j 
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strain,  and  boil  the  water  and  sugar 
together  to  a syrup ; about  ten  minutes 
is  right ; skim  very  thoroughly,  and 
put  the  crabs  in ; let  them  boil  up, 
then  take  them  off  the  fire  and  repeat 
three  times,  letting  them  get  cold  each 
time.  If  then  they  look  quite  clear 
they  are  done;  but  if  not,  they  must 
have  another  boil.  Put  the  crabs  in 
jars,  and  boil  the  syrup  up.  Pour  it 
over  when  cold.  Cover  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Sloes  or  Sloe  Thorn.  — (See 
Sloe  Gin  in  Beverages.) 

Stone  Fruit  Preserved  in 
Water.  — Take  small  stone  jars, 
holding  a pound  or  so  of  fruit,  and 
nearly  fill  with  the  fruit,  which  is 
to  be  very  nearly  but  not  quite  ripe, 
and  there  must  not  be  any  with 
broken  skin.  Green  gooseberries  will 
answer  equally  well.  Cover  with  cold 
> water ; it  should  come  an  inch  or  two 
* above  the  fruit ; set  in  a cool  oven  or 
i on  a range,  where  the  water  will  be 

!some  time  coming  to  the  boil;  the 
moment  it  reaches  this  point  remove 
i.  and  set  tho  jars  in  a cool  place,  and 
ii  when  quite  cold  pour  some  pure  salad 
oil  over  to  tho  depth  of  half  an  inch. 
The  jars  with  narrow  tops  are  tho  kind 
to  use.  Tie  down  with  bladder  or 
u vegetable  parchment,  and  set  on 
- shelves,  which  must  not  be  wetted 
r during  the  time  the  jars  remain  on 
t them.  The  oil  will  exclude  the  air, 

) but  damp  will  ruin  the  fruit.  Fruit 
in  the  hard  state  only  is  suitable  for 
this  inode. 

Strawberries  are  ranked  amongst 
the  most  wholesome  productions  of  tho 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  various  writers 
have  ascribed  wonderful  healing 
* powers  in  many  disorders  to  this 
i fruit.  When  dusty,  or  gathered  in 
u rainy  weather,  they  sometimes  have  to 
be  washed  for  table,  but  this  should 
only  be  done  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. They  should  be  passed  quickly 
u through  clean  water,  but  not  allowed 
to  lie  in  it  a moment.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  strawberries ; the  finest  arc 


chosen  for  d.essert  purposes,  but  small 
scarlet  are  best  for  preserving  gener- 
ally. In  rainy  seasons,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  strawberry  jam  and 
other  preparations  arc  not  successful ; 
the  colour,  flavour,  and  consistence 
may  all  fail  to  come  up  to  the  mark, 
and  for  these  reasons  the  proportions 
of  sugar  and  fruit,  and  the  time 
required  for  boiling,  must  be  regulated 
accordingly.  When  strawberries  are 
very  “ watery,”  or  not  fully  flavoured, 
more  sugar  and  longer  cooking  are 
needed,  and  in  very  bad  seasons  it  is 
not  advisable  to  attempt  to  preserve 
the  fruit,  as,  owing  to  the  excess  of 
sugar  necessary  to  keep  it,  the  true 
strawberry  flavour  is  lost. 

Stiffness  is  imparted  sometimes  by 
the  aid  of  materials  foreign  to  jam 
proper,  but  we  have  not  included 
recipes  of  this  kind  herein. 

Strawberry  Fool. — Required: 
fruit,  sugar,  and  cream  as  below. 
Cost  of  fruit,  about  8d.  per  pound  in 
full  season. 

Take  a quart  of  picked  fruit,  and 
boil  it  with  white  sugar,  from  six 
ounces  to  half  a pound,  until  soft; 
pass  through  a hair  sieve,  and  when 
cold,  add  cream  to  make  it  of  custard- 
like consistence.  Custard  is  some- 
times used.  (See  Fuuit  Fools,  Iced, 
page  1110.) 

The  above  proportions  of  fruit  and 
sugar  must  be  varied  as  required. 

Strawberry  Jam.— Gather  the 
fruit  after  two  or  three  days  of  dry 
weather,  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  but  not 
over-ripe,  or  it  will  be  flavourless,  and 
may  be  tainted  with  bitterness  and  the 
elements  of  decay.  Pick  tho  berries, 
and  discard  all  that  are  at  all  unsound. 
Weigh  the  strawberries,  and  take 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  fruit.  Put  a layer 
of  berries  into  the  preserving-pan, 
then  a layer  of  sugar,  and  repeat  until 
the  pan  is  three-parts  full  or  little 
more.  Very  carefully  remove  the  scum 
as  it  rises,  and  let  tho  jam  boil  gently 
until  a little  put  upon  a plate  will  set, 
or  be  stiff.  Take  the  pan  from  tho 
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fire,  let  its  contents  cool  for  a few 
minutes,  then  pour  the  jam  into  jars. 
Cover  in  the  usual  way.  The  flavour 
of  strawberry  jam  depends  a great  deal 
upon  the  season.  When  the  summer 
is  cold,  wet,  and  sunless  it  is  difficult 
to  make  jam  with  the  real  perfume  of 
the  fruit,  although  it  may  be  made  to 
keep  by  long  boiling  and  an  extra 
allowance  of  sugar.  Time  to  boil, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more. 
Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound  in  good 
seasons. 

Another  way. — Pick  the  fruit,  dis- 
carding any  that  are  unsound.  Boil 
it,  stirring  occasionally  to  keep  it 
from  burning,  for  half  an  hour,  then 
mix  in  thoroughly,  off  the  fire , twelve 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  for  each  original  pound  of 
fruit.  Boil  the  jam  quickly  half  an 
hour  longer,  or  as  long  as  needed  until 
it  will  set,  and  put  it  into  jars  in  the 
usual  way. 

Another  way. — Take  a pint  of  red 
currant  juice.  Put  this  into  a pre- 
serving-pan, and  throw  in  four  pounds 
of  freshly-gathered  ripe  strawberries 
which  have  been  picked  and  carefully 
looked  over.  Let  the  fruit  boil,  remove 
the  scum,  and  add  four  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar.  Boil  the  jam  quickly  until 
done  enough.  Put  it  into  jars,  and 
cover  these  in  the  usual  manner. 

Strawberry  jam  is  sometimes  said  to 
be  too  luscious.  By  this  mode  the 
fault  is  corrected,  and  currant  juice 
assists  the  stiffening.  A practical 
fruit  grower  directs  that  the  straw- 
berries be  passed  through  a cane  sieve, 
then  mixed  with  the  sugar,  and  boiled 
fast  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  at 
the  most,  as  ho  considers  that  long 
boiling  injures  it. 

Strawberry  Jelly.— Required : 
fruit  and  sugar  as  below.  Cost,  from 
Is.  per  pound  on  an  average. 

The  fruit  should  be  of  fine  quality 
and  fully  ripe;  for,  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  this  jelly  wants 
great  care  to  ensure  clearness  and 
perfect  setting.  From  a fourth  to  a 
jiftL  the  measure  of  red  currant  juico 


— although  it  detracts  a trifle  from  the  1 
j strawberry  flavour — ensures  firmness;  j 
as  strawberry  juice  alone  is  sometimes  | 
watery.  (Ace  Strawberries, page  1145.)  j 
Draw  the  juice  as  for  other  jellies,  I 
but  as  soon  as  it  flows  freely  and  before  I 
it  gets  thick ; for  this  reason,  use  a jam 
kettle,  that  the  fruit  may  be  watched.  ■ 
Strain  with  care  ; a hair  sieve  first  and  4 
muslin  after  may  be  recommended.! 
Allow  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar  for  each  I 
pound,  weighed  after  straining ; that  J 
is,  equal  to  seventeen  and  a half  ounces  1 
for  each  pint  (a  pint  equals  a pound  1 
and  a quarter  on  an  average),  and  it  is 
often  easier  to  measure  than  to  weigh.  I 
A smaller  amount  of  sugar  is  liked  j 
by  many ; but  longer  boiling  will  he  f 
needed.  Boil  the  juico  for  twenty 
minutes  alone,  and  for  the  same  time  I 
or  thereabouts  with  the  sugar.  See! 
that  it  jellies  well  and  quickly  before  I 
taking  it  from  the  fire.  The  plate  for  , 
testing  should  be  quite  cold. 

Strawberries, Bottled. —These  j 
arc  for  flavouring  purposes,  to  replace 
the  fresh  fruit  when  out  of  season,  I 
and  excellent  for  ices,  purees,  and  the 
like  for  superior  dishes.  As  the  fruit 
is  not  cooked,  it  is  of  the  greatest  j 
importance  that  the  finest  be  used,  and  . 
of  an  equal  degree  of  ripeness,  gathered 
on  a dry  day  and  after  dry  weather,  j 
and  that  there  be  not  one  unsound 
berry.  “ Size  ” the  fruit,  putting  the  ' 
small  in  one  bottle,  and  the  medium 
and  large  in  others.  This  is  no  cost,  I. 
and  but  a trifle  more  trouble.  Thej  1 
bottles  must  be  dry.  Take  half  the  : 
weight  of  fruit  in  pounded  loaf  sugar,  LI  j 
and  put  alternate  layers,  sugar  top  and  | , 
bottom  ; shake  hard  after  every  layer.  | . 
When  full,  put  a round  of  bladder  cut  L 
to  fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle  into  each,  |j< 
and  soak  it  well  in  brandy.  Then  I, 
cork,  covering  the  under-side  of  the  I 
corks  with  bladder  treated  in  the  same  L 
way.  Wax  or  resin  the  tops  of  the  | 
corks,  and  store  in  a suitable  place.  I 
It  must  be  very  dry  and  cool.»l)‘ 
Those  should  keep  until  the  strawberry  I 
season  comes  round  again  or  longen  1 
A tablcspoonful  or  two  of  red  currant 
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juice  to  every  pint  of  fruit  may  be 
added.  (For  other  modes  of  bottling, 
see  Raspberries.) 

Strawberries,  Compdte  of.— 

Take  a pint  of  freshly-gathered  ripe 
strawberries.  Pick  them,  and  put  them 
into  a bowl.  Pour  over  them  a little 
clear  syrup  which  has  been  made  by 
boiling  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water 
with  five  ounces  of  sugar  for  ten 
minutes.  Cover  the  bowl  containing 
them  with  a plate,  and  let  them  stand 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Drain  off  the 
syrup  ; boil  it  for  a few  minutes,  skim 
it,  and  strain  it  over  the  strawberries 
piled  in  the  centre  of  a compote-dish. 
The  flavour  of  this  dish  will  be  greatly 
Improved  if  a wine-glassful  of  red- 
currant  juice  is  added  to  the  syrup, 
j When  it  is  at  hand,  a glass  of 
fl  maraschino  may  also  be  added  with 
I advantage.  For  a superlative  dish,  the 
il  syrup,  after  being  flavoured  with  mara- 
I schino  or  kirschenwasser,  may  be  set 
in  ice  till  it  is  almost  frozen,  and  in 
: this  condition  poured  over  the  fruit, 
n Time  to  soak  tho  strawberries,  one 
i!  hour.  Probable  cost,  strawberries,  4d. 

(4  to  8d.  per  pound. 

Another  ioay. — Very  good.  Put  al- 
u ternate  layers  of  fruit  and  sugar  in 
■a  a stewpan,  with  a gill  of  currant 
tr  syrup  to  the  pound.  Shake  over  tho 
i tire  for  a minute  or  two,  then  turn 
ft  out  to  cool.  Flavour  if  liked. 

For  cheaper  dishes,  make  more  syrup ; 
3(i  sometimes  half  a pint  of  water  may  be 
I used  to  the  above  weight  of  sugar. 

Strawberries  and  Cream 

d form  a dish  that  needs  no  rocommend- 
n ation,  and  is  appreciated  whenever 
1 served.  A convenient  way  of  preparing 
it  is  to  stalk  the  fruit,  and  lightly  crush 
with  a silver  fork,  then  place  it  in  a 
bowl,  and  moisten  with  a little  mara- 
schino liqueur,  though  some  will  prefer 
the  pure  flavour  of  the  fruit.  It  should 
ben  be  dredged  with  tine  castor  sugar, 
md  be  covered  thickly  with  whipped 
•ream  and  set  on  ice  or  in  an  ice  cave 
or  an  hour  if  convenient.  The  dish  is 
1 vorth  nothing  if  not  cold.  Another 
vay,  that  is  useful  for  large  parties,  is  to 
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put  some  of  the  borries  in  custard  or 
jelly  glasses,  and  treat  them  as  above. 
These  are  handy  to  serve,  and  there  is 
compactness  about  them  ; for  after . a 
time,  the  contents  of  a large  bowl  will 
look  more  or  less  messy.  The  pro- 
portions of  sugar  to  fruit  must  bo 
regulated  a good  deal  by  tho  quality  of 
the  strawberries,  and  more  sugar  can 
be  added,  while  it  cannot  be  taken 
away ; therefore  it  is  better  to  use  the 
minimum  quantity  (about  four  ounces 
to  the  pound). 

A mixture  of  crushed  strawberries, 
cream,  and  sugar  goes  in  some  parts 
by  the  name  of  “ Strawberry  Squash  ” ; 
it  is  often  iced. 

Strawberries  in  Jelly.— Ibis 
is  a first-rate  preserve  of  beautiful 
colour  and  flavour.  The  thing  is  to 
keep  the  fruit  as  nearly  whole  as 
possible.  Required : four  pounds  of 
small  scarlet  strawberries  of  good 
quality,  two  pints  of  red  currant  juice, 
and  sugar  as  below.  Cost,  about  4s.  6d. 
or  more. 

Tho  picked  strawberries  and  three 
pounds  of  crushed  lump  sugar  are  to  oe 
spread  on  dishes,  and  left  for  six  hours. 
Put  the  currant  juice  in  the  kettle,  and 
boil  for  a few  minutes ; then  add  a 
pound  and  a half  of  sugar  to  it,  then 
the  drained  syrup  from  tho  straw- 
berries ; bring  to  the  boil  again  ; then 
add  the  fruit  and  boil  for  nearly  half 
an  hour;  tho  syrup  should  “jelly” 
when  tested.  Skim  well.  Cover  as 
usual.  Raspberries  may  be  similarly 
preserved,  and  when  colour  is  not  an 
I object,  some  of  the  added  juice  may  bo 
from  other  fruits. 

Sugar,  Clarified,  for  Rich 
Preserves  (German  Way).— 

This  is  good  with  care ; it  serves  for 
candying  fruit  and  many  purposes. 
Take  lumps  of  sugar,  and.  dip  them 
quickly  in  cold  water ; they  will  absorb 
as  much  moisture  as  is  wanted.  Watch 
that  it  docs  not  boil  over.  When  it 
boils,  let  it  simmer  slowly  ; and  whon 
little  beads  form,  it  is  boiled  enough. 
Check  the  rising  by  means  of  a,  cold 
spooq, 
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Sultanas  to  Serve  with 
Meats. — -These  are  for  garnishing 
curries  and  other  dishes,  and  arc  men- 
tioned in  some  of  our  recipes.  The  best 
fruit  is  wanted ; it  should  be  put  in  a 
saucepan  with  cold  water  to  cover,  and 
brought  to  the  boil,  then  be  strained  and 
rinsed,  however  it  is  to  be  finished  off. 

Compote. — Allow  half  a pint  of  water 
to  three-quarters  of  a pound  or  rather 
more  of  fruit  ; add  a little  sugar  (the 
amount  varies  with  the  dish  and  its 
adjuncts — about  an  ounce) ; a bunch  of 
herbs  should  be  added,  and  a morsel  of 
cinnamon,  or  a clove  or  two,  or  some 
allspice  berries  ; the  herbs  arc  to  be 
removed  after  a few  minutes  unless  a 
very  small  bunch ; or  some  essence  or 
wine  of  herbs  can  go  in  at  the  end.  A 
bay  leaf  and  a strip  of  lemon  peel  may 
be  used  for  flavouring  in  place  of 
herbs.  Cook  gently  in  a stewpan. 
The  fruit  should  be  swollen  and  the 
syrup  much  reduced.  Pile  on  a dish 
and  strain  the  syrup  over.  Time,  about 
forty  minutes.  Various  additions  can 
be  made — such  as  a little  wine,  or  strong 
or  weak  stock,  according  to  the  dish. 
A little  lemon  juice  improves  for  some. 

Puree.- — Same  as  above,  but  pass 
through  a sieve  to  serve  ; or  chop  and 
pound  the  fruit  at  first.  Another  com- 
p&te  or  puree  is  made  by  mixing  the 
fruit  with  about  an  equal  measure  of 
good  brown  sauce,  with  a little  port  or 
claret  and  a flavouring  of  fruit  jelly, 
currant,  or  tomato.  The  jolly  may  be 
omitted,  and  tomato  conserve  added. 
A little  chutney  may  be  put  in.  These 
go  with  game  dishes. 

Sultanas  to  Serve  with 
Sweets. — Wash  only,  or  blanch  as 
above  ; then  make  a syrup  with  water 
and  sugar,  increasing  the  latter  to  suit 
the  palate.  When  done,  flavour  with 
spice  or  lemon  essence  ; or  boil  a strip 
of  orange  or  lemon  peel  with  the  fruit, 
or  use  a bay  loaf.  Wine  may  be  added, 
as  for  Figs  ( see  recipes).  A small 
quantity  of  large  raisins,  stoned  and 
chopped,  gives  richness  to  the  syrup. 

Tamai’incl. — This  is  the  fruit — or 
rather  the  pod— of  a tree  indigenous  to 


the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  thrives 
also  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine. 
In  these  countries  it  is  sometimes  used 
as  an  article  of  food  in  the  form  of 
confectionery,  and  it  is  highly  thought 
of  on  account  of  its  pleasant  acid  taste 
and  cooling  properties.  The  pod  con- 
sists of  two  parts : the  outer  is  flesh}', 
and  the  inner  as  thin  as  parchment. 
Between  these  two  there  is  a space  of 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  which  is 
occupied  by  a soft  pulp  of  a tart  but 
agreeable  taste.  The  pods  are  gathered 
when  quite  ripe,  freed  from  the  shelly 
fragments,  and  placed  in  a cask  in 
layers ; boiling  syrup  is  then  poured 
over  them  till  the  cask  is  full.  The 
syrup  pervades  every  part,  even  to  the 
bottom.  When  cold,  the  casks  are 
headed  down  and  sent  to  market.  The 
more  refined  mode  of  preparation, 
however,  is  to  clarify  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  with  the  white  of  egg,  and  form 
it,  with  sugar,  into  a clear  transparent 
syrup : this  and  the  fruit  supplies  an 
agreeable  and  cooling  beverage. 

Tamarinds  are  used  in  chutneys  and 
other  compounds,  and  may  be  bought 
in  jars  of  one  to  seven  pounds  at  about 
fid.  for  the  small  jars,  and  from  2s.  9d. 
upwards  for  the  larger.  The  quality 
varies  very  greatly ; some  jars  contain 
little  but  stalk  and  stringy  material, 
and  but  little  pulp.  For  this  reason 
most  mixtures  into  which  tamarinds 
enter  need  sieving. 

Tomato  Jam,  Yellow, 
American.— This  is  a very  nice- 
looking  preserve,  and  may  be  used  as 
an  ordinary  jam,  or  with  meats,  &<a, 
as  red  currant  or  other  jellies  are. 
Required : equal  weights  of  yellow 
tomatoes  and  lump  sugar,  and  three 
lemons  for  every  twelve  pounds  cf  the 
two  together.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
season. 

The  fruit  should  be  ripe  and  thin 
skinned.  Take  tho  skins  off  carefully, 
and  put  in  single  layers  on  dishes,  and 
strew  the  sugar  over,  which  must  be 
pure  cane,  and  should  be  roughly 
broken  up.  In  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours,  pour  off  the  syrup  and  boil 
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skimming  well  until  it  begins  to 
thicken,  then  put  the  fruit  in,  anil 
cook  in  the  usual  way  for  jams,  and 
apply  the  usual  test.  It  should  he 
done  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  the 
lemon  juice  should  he  added  just 
before  removal  from  the  fire.  This  is 
sometimes  made  by  taking  the  fruit 
oat  with  a skimmer  at  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes,  and  boiling  the  syrup 
and  lemon  juice  until  thick,  and  pour- 
ing over  the  fruit  in  jars.  The  first 
mode  gives  a preserve  that  is  most 
likely  to  keep  well. 

Tomato  Jelly. — Required:  toma- 
toes, water,  and  sugar.  Cost,  according 
to  season. 

Take  the  fruit  when  fully  ripe,  and 
as  red  as  possible  ; break  it  into  a jar 
i with  a little  water— about  two  or  three 
I tablespoonfuls  to  the  pound,  if  the  fruit 
is  juicy,  will  sutfice.  Draw  the  juice 
as  for  red  currant  jelly  (page  109G), 
then  pour  through  a jelly  bag,  and 
1 boil  with  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  each 
i pint  and  a quarter  of  juice.  The  juice 
] of  a small  lemon  to  a quart  of  juice 
i will  be  thought  an  improvement  by 
» some.  Skim,  test,  and  finish  off  as  for 
I other  jellies.  (See  page  1097.)  A few 
drops  of  carmine  will  improve  the 
i<  colour.  This  is  excellent  with  cold 
j meat,  game,  or  poultry,  as  well  as 

i with  hot  roasts.  It  may  also  be  used 
' to  garnish  salads  of  many  sorts. 

Note. — It  is  more  economical,  but 
* less  clear,  if  the  fruit  be  well  pressed 
in  straining.  A little  red  currant 

ii  juice  adds  to  flavour  and  colour. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Jam. — 

•'.!  There  are  a great  number  of  ways  of 
i|  making  this,  and  with  care  it  is  a good 
a preserve  at  little  cost ; but  much 
I depends  upon  the  flavouring.  Re- 
'S quired : six  pounds  of  marrow,  the 
I same  of  crushed  lump  sugar,  three  or 
a four  lemons,  and  an  ounce  of  bruised 
in  ginger.  Cost,  about  2s.,  exclusive  of 
J the  marrow,  which  is  often  very  cheap. 
I Peel  and  core  the  marrow,  and  cut 
a R in  pieces  about  two  inches  long, 
■*  cover  it  with  the  sugar  on  dishes,  and 
•v.  leave  all  night;  then  add  the  peel 


of  the  lemons,  free  from  pith  and  cut 
in  thin  shreds,  and  the  sliced  fruit 
itself,  free  from  a single  pip  (the  slices 
should  be  very  thin),  bruise  the  ginger 
very  thoroughly,  and  add  to  the  rest. 
Boil  for  about  an  hour  and  a half, 
skimming  well.  The  ginger  should  be 
taken  out  before  storing.  This  is  very 
mildly  flavoured  with  ginger  : some 
use  a large  proportion,  and  omit  the 
lemons,  though  they  are  a great  im- 
provement. A tablespoonful  of  brandy 
to  the  pound  of  fruit  is  a decided 
improvement ; it  should  bo  put  in 
towards  the  end  of  the  boiling.  The 
marrows  are  best  of  inodei'ate  size. 
Another  way  is  to  use  the  juice  of  the 
lemons  only,  and  the  grated  lind. 
This  improves  the  colour.  A pinch  of 
cayenne  is  considered  an  improvement 
by  some  cooks. 

Marrows  are  often  preserved  to 
imitate  ginger.  (See  Apple  Ginoeu, 
page  1102.) 

Vegetable  Marrow  Marma- 
lade.— This  is  good  and  cheap,  and  a 
capital  substitute  for  more  expensive 
marmalade.  Pare  and  core  the  marrow, 
and  then  cut  it  in  thin  slices ; add 
twelve  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound, 
and,  after  a few  hours  on  the  dish  as 
above,  stir  to  the  boil,  then  cook  until 
almost  soft.  Turn  out  into  a bowl, 
and  when  cold  add  two  good  table- 
spoonfuls  of  orange  or  lemon  marmalade 
for  every  pound  of  marrow  used ; put 
back  and  stir  to  the  boil,  and  simmer 
until  it  sets,  when  the  usual  test  is 
applied.  If  more  convenient,  the  pulp 
of  some  sweet  oranges  may  be  put 
with  the  marrow  at  starting,  and  the 
grated  rinds,  if  liked.  The  sugar  may 
be  slightly  increased. 

Another  way. — When  nearly  done, 
add  the  rind  of  an  orange  (cut  in  chips, 
and  boiled  previously  in  water)  for 
every  original  pound  of  marrow.  The 
pulp,  or  the  juice  only,  should  be 
added  at  starting. 

Walnuts,  Candied.— After  the 
outer  and  inner  skins  have  been  re- 
moved, the  nuts  should  bo  put  in  a pan 
of  water,  and  boiled  until  a needle  will 
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pierce  them  easily.  The  liuts  should 
he  put,  as  they  are  drained,  in  a howl  ! 
of  tepid  water,  With  tho  juico  of  a 
lemon.  AVhen  cold,  dip  them  in  sugar  i 
prepared  as  directed  on  page  1147, 
under  “ sugar  clarified  for  rich  pre» 
serves,”  after  first  dipping  them  in  a 
thinner  syrup ; about  half  above 
strength.  The  nuts  should  dry 
between  the  two  coatings;  if  more 
convenient,  the  coating  with  the  thick 
syrup  only  will  suffice.  Turn  about 
•with  a fork,  and  spread  on  flat 
dishes;  dry  in  a cool  oven.  Chest- 
nuts may  be  prepared  thus.  Boil 
them  without  breaking.  The  sugar 
may  with  advantage  be  flavoured 
with  a little  liqueur  for  either  kind 
of  nuts. 

Walnuts,  Preserved.  — Be-  j 

quired:  walnuts,  sugar,  and  flavour- 
ing as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  or  more 
per  hundred. 

Some  green  walnuts  are  to  be  put  in 
a pan  of  cold  water  and  left  for  a 
week,  the  water  being  changed  daily ; 
then  boil  them  softly  until  the  point 
of  a wooden  skewer  will  pass  readily 
through  them ; put  some  ground 
cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and,  if 
liked,  some  grated  lemon  peel  in 
addition,  on  a plate,  and  mix  well; 
then  put  some  in  the  holes  of  each 
walnut,  or  some  prefer  to  stick  whole 
cloves  and  strips  of  stick  cinnamon  in 
with  shredded  peel.  They  must  be 
drained  on  a hair  sieve  before  the 
spices  are  put  in.  Allow  fifteen 
ounces  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of 
walnuts,  place  them  in  alternate  layers 
in  a deep  earthen  vessel,  cover,  and  in 
thirty-six  hours  drain  off  the  juice 
and  boil  it  up;  put  the  nuts  in,  and 
simmer  for  twenty  minutes  or  more  if 
needed.  Store  as  other  jams. 

White  Currant  Jam.— This 
is  considered  a very  delicious  jam. 


Equal  weights  of  fruit  and  sugar  are 
to  be  used,  and  boiled  together  fast  for 
about  ten  minutes;  the  juice  of  a 
lctnou  for  every  four  or  five  pounds  of 
fruit  improves ; add  it  after  the  boil- 
ing as  above,  and  givo  two  minutes 
more.  The  colour  suffers  if  boiled 
long;  stir  the  whole  time,  and  skim 
well.  Some  add  eighteen  ounces  of 
sugar  to  the  pound;  it  must  be  well 
sweetened,  as  it  cannot  be  boiled  as 
long  as  other  fruit  on  accoimt  of  the 
colour.  Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound. 

White  Currant  Jelly.  — Ke- 

quired  : eighteen  ounces  of  sugar  to 
every  pound  of  juice. 

Draw  it  as  for  other  jellies ; the 
currants  must  be  fine  and  ripe,  and 
free  from  dust.  Boil  together,  observ- 
ing all  the  usual  precautions,  for  six 
minutes,  then  add  the  juice  of  a lemon 
for  every  six  pounds  of  fruit  first  used, 
and  boil  for  two  minutes  more.  The 
remarks  above  explain  the  reason  of 
the  short  boiling  and  large  quantity  of 
sugar.  When  the  jelly  sets  on  a 
plate,  or  the  back  of  a silver  spoon, 
which  should  be  cold  when  dipped  in, 
it  is  done.  Cost,  Is.  or  more  per  pound. 

Whortleberry . — This  berry  goes 
under  the  names  of  windberry,  bil- 
berry, and  bartleberry.  It  grows  wild 
in  abundance  upon  our  heathy  com- 
mons and  uncultivated  hills.  There 
are  several  varieties ; the  purple  are 
rather  larger  than  juniper  berries; 
they  are  covered  with  a fine  blue  or 
purple  bloom,  like  the  bloom  of  plums. 
This  berry,  which  is  more  often  called 
bilberry  than  anything  else,  makes 
good  pies  and  puddings,  and  may  he 
made  into  jam  or  jelly ; the  recipes 
under  Black  Currant  will  serve,  but 
more  sugar  must  be  used;  about  a 
pound  and  a half  to  the  pound  of  fruit 
or  pint  of  juice.  These  preserves  keep 
well,  and  are  by  some  considered  to  he 
better  the  second  than  the  first  year. 


Pickles,  chutneys,  & seasonings. 


( See  also  Salads,  Sandwiches,  Savoueies,  and  Vegetables. ) 


PICKLES. 

This  5s  the  name  given  to  many  sorts  of  vegetables  and  fruit  preserved  in 
vinegar.  They  are  used  as  accompaniments  to  cold  meats,  to  garnish 
dishes,  both  cold  and  hot,  and  to  flavour  sauces,  hashes  and  the  like. 
Their  manifold  uses  in  the  last-named  direction  are  not  fully  appreciated 
by  the  majority.  The  first  thing  is  care  in  the  selection  of  the  ingredients 
used,  and  their  proper  preparation.  They  should  be  gathered  at  the  right 
season,  be  in  the  proper  condition  of  ripeness,  and  gathered  on  a dry  day. 
They  want  trimming  and  wiping,  but  should  not  be  washed,  unless  they 
are  afterwards  to  be  partially  boiled  or  soaked  in  brine  or  vinegar;  these 
hints  are  detailed  in  the  recipes.  The  vinegar  must  be  pure.  There  is 
nothing  more  likely  to  lead  to  loss  and  disappointment  than  carelessness 
in  this  respect.  Good  brown  malt  vinegar  answers  for  every-day  pickles. 

; French  vinegar  ” is  dearer,  and  “ white  wine  ” is  used  when  a pale  pickle 
i is  required.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  point  of  wholesomeness  nothing 
; is  so  good  as  pure  malt  vinegar.  A thoroughly  reliable  dealer  should 
| always  be  applied  to  for  goods  of  this  description. 

I The  greatest  care  is  needed  that  copper  vessels  are  not  used  in  the 
preparation  of  pickles ; if  lined  pans  are  not  at  hand,  stone  jars  can  be 
used  for  the  boiling  of  the  vinegar ; Avooden  spoons  are  also  a necessity. 
Glass  jars  for  storing  are  always  good,  as  the  condition  of  the  contents 'is 
i seen  at  a glance ; but  when  made  on  a large  scale  stone  jars  are  often 
used  ; they  are  best  corked  and  bladdered  over ; or  if  likely  to  be  soon 

(emptied  bladder  will  do,  if  the  place  of  storage  be  dry ; but  we  must 
emphatically  repeat  that  folds  of  brown  paper,  so  often  relied  on,  are 
useless:  paper  is  not  air-proof.  When  to  be  stored  some  time  before 
opening,  the  corking  is  necessary  (see  page  1157). 

As  to  the  storage,  the  things  to  avoid  are  damp  and  uncertain  heat ; 
i for  this  reason  neither  the  kitchen  cupboard  nor  the  cellar  is  suitable ; a 
a.  cool,  dry  store  closet,  or  a spare  room  where  there  is  a current  of  air.  is 
l<  better.  If  at  any  time  folds  of  \regetable  parchment  have  to  bo  used  in 
I lhaee  of  bladder,  we  advise  that  it  be  brushed  over  on  the  under  and 
r upper  sides  with  Avhite  of  egg  ; but  it  is  only  safe  to  use  it  for  pickles  for 
immediate  consumption.  (See  Sweet  Pickles,  page  1177.) 

KETCHUPS,  STORE  SAUCES,  &c. 

H The  cupboard  should  contain  an  assortment  of  these,  all  properly 
“M  labelled  and  avcII  corked.  Those  purchased  should  bear  the  name  of  the 
li  maker,  and  there  are  any  number  of  good  ones.  We  have  before  called 
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attention  to  the  convenience  of  keeping  a supply  of  new  corks  in  the  ' 
house  to  replace  those  that  are  worthless ; the  first  cost  is  a trifle,  and  the  J 
saving  very  considerable  in  the  course  of  a year.  Wooden-topped  corks  I 
are  recommended  by  some  writers.  Then  there  are  metal  capsules  ; or  a 
dab  of  sealing-wax  does  a good  deal  to  keep  the  contents  of  a bottlo  good ; ] 
a little  cap  of  vegetable  parchment,  secured  by  an  elastic  ring  over  the 
cork,  is  also  worth  remembering.  It  is  cheaper  when  buying  sauces  to  1 
get  the  large  bottles ; but  if  likely  to  last  some  time,  it  is  a good  plan  to  , 
till  small  bottles  and  use  as  required.  All  tastes  may  be  met,  somo 
sauces  being  so  mild  that  they  are  adapted  to  the  most  delicate  dishes;  1 
many  of  the  best-known  makes  can  be  had  both  mild  and  piquant,  which 
is  a convenience.  The  place  of  storage,  especially  of  home-made  ketchups, 
must  be  free  from  damp. 

When  only  a few  kinds  of  sauce  are  stored,  the  most  generally  useful 
are  anchovy  sauce,  mushroom  and  walnut  ketchup,  a flavoured  vinegar  or 
two,  and  a good  W orcester  sauce — we  use  the  term  “ good  ” advisedly,  as  ; 
there  are  so  many  qualities  in  the  market.  There  are  other  sauces  very 
much  like  Worcester  in  flavour,  and  sold  at  a moderate  price,  and  most  of  i 
them  are  good.  Speaking  broadly,  sauces  should  not  be  added  to  delicate 
clear  soups ; they  are  mainly  useful  for  thickened  preparations  of  all  sorts.  I 
They  should  never  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  overpower  the  flavour 
of  vegetables  when  they  form  part  of  the  dish,  as  in  a stew,  for  instance. 

A bottle  of  browning  will  always  be  found  handy. 


SPICES,  FLAVOURERS,  AND  CONDIMENTS. 

It  has  been  said  that  a volume  would  bo  required  for  the  adequate 
treatment  of  this  subject,  the  details  connected  with  the  various  products 
being  so  numerous.  No  sharp  lino  can  be  drawn  between  them,  neither 
is  it  necessary  for  our  purpose.  Some  writers  attempt  to  define  a con- 
diment as  “a  something  eaten  with  meat,”  and  a spice  as  ‘‘  an  adjunct  to 
a sweet  dish,”  but  there  is  no  weight  in  this  argument;  for  does  not 
ginger  enter  alike  into  a curry  and  an  iced  cream,  and  is  not  nutmeg  as 
useful  for  the  stuffing  of  a joint  as  for  the  rice  pudding  of  everyday  life. 
Again,  any  number  of  essences  made  from  spices  serve  the  double  pm- 
pose  of  flavouring  savouries  and  sweets.  We  must,  then, . deal  with  the 
group  as  food  adjuncts.  By  the  agreeable  flavours  imparted  too 
may  become  more  palatable  and  wholesome ; but  moderation  should  be 
observed,  or  the  processes  of  digestion  may  suffer. 

Space  does  not  permit  detail  under  separate  headings  of  many,  bu 
the  more  important  kinds  in  daily  use  are  described,  and  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Index.  Herbs  are  amongst  the  most  wholesome  o 
flavourers.  ( See  here  the  chapter  on  Vegetables,  besides  recipes  in  this 
chapter.  See  also  Essences  in  the  Index.)  A spice-box  with  a good  na 
may  bo  here  mentioned  as  a handy  kitchen  utensil.  A 1 herb-tray,  o e 
used  for  convenience’  sake,  is  not  to  be  recommended  unless  ouly  enough 
for  the  day’s  needs  bo  put  in,  as  the  herbs  lose  strength  by  exposure. 
same  remark  applies  to  the  trays  used  for  salt  and  pepper ; tor  ue  a 
a dredger  is  handy,  and  there  is  not  much  loss  of  strength.  [See  Kitchkjm 
Utensils  at  end  of  book.) 
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THE  ART  OF  SEASONING. 

The  art  of  seasoning  can  only  be  gained  by  experience  combined  with 
a knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  materials  used,  and  a due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  varying  tastes  of  those  for  whom  the  dishes  are  prepared.  We 
are  here  speaking  of  the  daily  meals;  such  things  as  pickles  and  the  like, 
which  are  seasoned  for  keeping,  require  separate  consideration.  An 
important  point  is  the  difference  of  treatment  between  such  ingredients 
as  depend  upon  the  action  of  heat  for  the  development  of  the  savour  and 
those  in  which  the  flavour  is  dissipated  by  heat;  many  herbs  and  spices 
are  types  of  the  former,  while  volatile  essences,  and  wines  and  spirits, 
belong  to  the  latter.  Vanilla  essence  furnishes  a good  example.  It  would 
be  as  useless  to  add  this  to  a mixture  before  boiling  as  it  would  to  put  in 
whole  spices  just  before  disliing-up  a sauce  or  soup.  Grasp  these  facts 
at  starting,  and  a vast  amount  of  loss  and  disappointment,  will  be  saved. 

As  to  quality : of  no  single  branch  of  cookery  can  it  bo  more  truly 
said  that  the  very  best  is  the  cheapest,  than  in  the  matter  of  seasonings. 
The  cook  who  prepares  quite  a plain  soup,  and  seasons  it  judiciously  with 
good  spices,  properly  prepared  herbs  and  vegetables,  Ac.,  will  score  a far 
greater  success  than  one  who  starts  with  a richer  foundation  and  ruins  it. 
with  a cheap  and  nasty  wine,  or  drowns  its  natural  flavour  by  an  overdose 
of  ketchup.  Apart  from  the  question  of  purity,  which  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  majority  seem  to  think,  the  saving  in  quantity  required 
more  than  compensates  for  the  extra  price  that,  has  to  be  paid  for  the 
best  seasonings,  both  solid  and  liquid.  Then,  given  the  very  best,  how 
often  are  they  spoilt  by  careless  storage!  Herbs  in  paper  bags,  or  lying 
about,  on  pantry  shelves ; flavoured  vinegars  with  the  corks  left  out  or 
bad  corks  used;  capers  half  covered  with  vinegar— these  are  some  of 
the  familiar  forms  of  waste,  and  dishes  made  from  such  condiments  are. 
bound  to  suffer. 

nnS!,l!f!wt  | quantities,  how  often  it  happens  that  an  inexperienced 
cook  thinks  that,  because  one  spoonful  of  a sauce  or  ketchup  improves  a 
dish  that  twice  the  quantity  will  still  further  improve;  and  how  fre- 
quently that  second  spoonful  spells  ruin.  In  many  recipes  particularlv 

But.  the  cautum  is  of  general  application.  Then  the  palate  must  not  be 
constantly  re  1 >d  upon  Perpetual  tasting  of  all  sorts  of  edibles  flavoured 

In  cxteTthVtlt  iiflni  °t  ier  Tte1alS’  Wil]  80011  b,unt  the  Palate  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  will  be  almost  useless  so  far  as  delicate  dishes  <>-o  And 

yet  many  cooks  keep  tasting  dish  after  dish.  The  thing  to  aim  “at  is  the 

course  onThal^l  aPfroxirna*®1y  the  amount  of  seasoning  required.  Of 
3Se’®  1 t0/aste  sometimes,  as  when  experimenting  with  a new 
dish  , we  would  only  guard  against  the  formation  of  the  habit 

«ddi,?g^e0eW,.21ZZ  mw,tt0"  is  mad8  «f  «“  maimer  of 


Allspice.  — Allspice  berries  are 
small  and  dry,  resembling  somewhat 
[common  black  peppercorns,  though 
side  by  side  there  is  a marked  differ- 


K li 


ence,  one  being  much  smoother  than 
the  other.  _ Pimento  is  another  name, 
and  Jamaica  peppercorns  is  still  an- 
other. Allspice  may  be  had  in  the 
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ground  state.  It  is  often  confused 
with  mixed  spice,  which  is  often 
erroneously  called  allspice ; the  latter 
takes  its  name  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a mixture  of  some  of  the 
ordinary  spices,  as  ginger,  nutmeg,  and 
cloves.  But  it  will  he  found  that  the 
best  qualities  of  mixed  spice  are  very 
superior  to  allspice  alone,  and  the  one 
camiot  do  duty  for  the  other. 

Anchovy  Essence,  or  Es- 
sence of  Anchovies.  — This  is 
(.ne  of  the  most  useful  and  popular 
of  all  the  sauces,  not  only  for  its  own 
flavour,  but  for  its  power  of  bringing 
out  other  flavours.  The  bottles  should 
be  kept  well  corked,  and  the  best 
brands  always  purchased.  Cost,  from 
6d.  per  bottle. 

Shrimp  and  Lobster  Essence  may 
be  bought  in  the  same  way,  but  are  not 
so  universally  employed,  though  very 
useful  for  fish  savouries  and  sauces. 

Apple  Chutney.  — Required : 
two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  two  quarts 
of  brown  vinegar  (the  best  quality), 
four  and  a half  pounds  of  good  cooking 
apples,  weighed  after  coring  and  peel- 
ing; a pound  and  a half  of  sultana 
raisins,  four  oimces  of  salt,  an  ounce 
of  mustard  seeds,  the  same  of  grated 
ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  garlic,  and 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pure  cayenne 
pepper.  Cost,  about  3s.,  when  apples 
are  plentiful. 

Boil  the  fruit,  sugar,  and  vinegar  to 
a pulp  in  a jam  kettle ; cook  gently, 
and  take  the  usual  precautions  against 
burning.  The  apples  should  be 
quartered  only,  miless  very  large. 
Turn  into  a pan  when  done,  and  add 
the  other  ingredients.  The  raisins 
may  be  whole  or  chopped  as  preferred, 
or  half  of  each.  The  garlic  should  be 
chopped  to  pulp  ; it  is  better  fresh ; if 
dried,  rather  more  may  bo  used.  Stir 
daily  for  a week,  keeping  the  pan 
covered  to  exclude  the  dust,  then  put 
in  dry  glass  bottles  with  wide  necks; 
cork  or  bladder  them,  and  store  in 
a dry  place.  This  will  keep  for  years, 
and  is  a cheap  and  very  wholesome 
relish,  When  the  fruit  is  exceedingly  I 


juicy,  a trifle  less  vinegar  may  be 
required. 

Barberries  or  Crabs  to 
Pickle.  — Required : fruit,  vinegar, 
and  spice  as  under.  Cost,  very 
variable. 

Barberries  must  be  freed  from  any 
leaves  and  discoloured  berries  there 
may  be  amongst  them.  Crabs  should 
have  half  the  stalk  removed,  and  not 
be  quite  ripe  when  used,  or  they  may 
burst  in  the  pickle,  and,  as  they  are  so 
often  employed  for  garnishing,  this 
is  to  be  avoided.  Enough  vinegar  to 
cover  them  thoroughly  is  to  be  boiled 
with  a teaspoonful  of  peppercorns,  and 
a bit  of  alum  the  size  of  a coffee 
berry,  to  each  half  gallon.  Strain 
this  over  the  fruit  when  quite  cold. 
Secure  the  jars  well. 

Beans,  French,  Pickled.  — 

The  beans  should  be  quite  small  and 
young,  and  even  in  size.  They  may  be 
treated  as  gherkins  (page  1161)  or  as 
follows  : — Put  the  beans,  after  wiping, 
in  strong  salt  and  water ; leave  for 
three  days,  and  stir  now  and  again. 
Put  them  in  a saucepan  with  vine 
leaves  under  and  over,  and  fill  with 
weak  salt  and  water ; leave  on  the  fire 
until  they  turn  green,  then  drain 
and  put  hr  jars,  and  pour  boiling 
spiced  vinegar  on.  It  should  be  a 
couple  of  inches  above  the  beans.  The 
next  day  boil  again,  and  when  cold 
cover  for  use.  Cork  well  (see  page  1157). 

Another  way. — After  the  brine  treat- 
ment at  first,  drain,  and  put  in  boiling 
vinegar  with  vine  leaves,  and  cover 
to  keep  in  the  steam;  this  is  to  be 
repeated  daily  until  they  are  a good 
green ; the  vinegar  is  then  to  be 
poured  off,  and  fresh  spiced  vinegar 
added.  That  poured  off  serves  for 
dishes  for  present  use,  but  by  repeated 
boiling  is  not  suited  for  the  keeping  of 
the  pickles.  This  is  true  of  other 
pickles  treated  thus.  Gherkins  may 
be  prepared  in  either  of  these  ways. 

Beetroot,  Pickled.  — The  root 
should  be  boiled  and  left  to  get  cold, 
then  be  sliced,  and  put  in  cold  vinegar, 
j with  a teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  pint, 
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and  any  approved  spiCe;  or  spiced 
vinegar  may  be  used.  Some  think 
a dust  of  cayenne  sufficient ; or  simply 
boil  a few  peppercorns  and  a clove 
or  two  with  some  of  the  vinegar  for  a 
few  minutes.  Generally  the  flavour 
of  the  root  is  liked,  and  much  spice 
destroys  it.  A morsel  of  bruised 
ginger,  with  a few  allspice  berries 
to  each  pint  of  vinegar,  may  be  re- 
commended. This  is  a pickle  that  is 
often  made  as  required  ; when  for  keep- 
ing, much  more  spice  should  be  used, 
the  jar  must  be  well  tied  down,  and 
the  vinegar  come  well  above  the  root. 

Carrots,  previously  boiled,  rinsed  in 
clean  hotr  water,  and  then  dried  in  j 
a cloth,  may  be  treated  in  this  way. 
The  flavour  will  be  almost  equal  to  | 
beetroot  if  left  in  the  vinegar  for  a 
day  or  so.  The  two  may  be  used 
together.  It  is  a good  way  of  using 
up  cold  carrots.  The  rinsing  is  only 
heeded  when  carrots  have  been  boiled 
with  meat,  and  would  make  the  vine-  I 
gar  greasy.  Pickles  of  this  land  are  | 
much  more  wholesome  than  uncooked 
ones.  Parsnips  are  used  with  the 
carrots  sometimes.  A common  pickle 
of  carrots  and  parsnips  is  made  by 
putting  them  in  the  surplus  vinegar 
of  any  sort  of  pickle,  or  a mixture 
of  two  sorts,  as  walnut  and  onion,  or 
cabbage.  Any  thick  pickle  vinegar 
also  answers. 

Note. — A better  pickle  is  got  by 
boiling  the  carrots  in  their  skins,  then 
treating  them  as  beetroot. 


Bird  Peppers,  Pickled.  — 

(1  This  is  extremely  hot.  It  is  some- 
b times  employed  as  a garnish,  the 
t|  “peppers”  being  served  whole.  It. 
hi  must  be  taken  with  caution,  particu- 
h larly  the  pips.  The  peppers  a're  added 
£ to  chutney  and  other  preparations  to  , 
give  pungency. 

Bottling  Wax.—  (See  Corks, 

% Page  1157). 

Burnt  Onions  give  a peculiar  rich 
i flavour  and  colour  to  soups  of  the 
■ gelatinous  kind,  such  as  ox-foot,  &c.  I 
But  the  taste  is  an  acquired  one,  and  | 


small  quantities  only  are  to  be  used, 
and  not  until  the  cooking  of  the  meat 
used  is  nearly  over.  Cost,  from  6d. 
upwards. 

Cabbage,  Pickled.— This  is  a 
very  simple  recipe.  Required  : a cab- 
bage, vinegar,  and  spices  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  outer  leaves  should  be  taken 
off,  and  the  cabbage  cut  in  quarters. 
Remove  the  hard  stalk,  and  cut  across 
in  very  thin  shreds.  Spread  on  a flat 
dish,  strew  with  a good  handful  of  dry 
fine  salt,  and  cover  with  a second  dish. 
In  twenty-four  hours  drain  in  a 
colander,  and  remove  any  moisture 
by  dabbing  with  a clean  cloth.  The 
vinegar  should  well  cover  the  cabbage, 
and  be  first  boiled  for  five  to  ten 
minutes  with  a couple  of  ounces  of 
whole  black  pepper  and  half  to  one 
ounce  of  bruised  ginger  to  two  quarts. 
The  full  amount  of  ginger  is  often 
liked,  and  a good  pinch  of  cayenne 
added.  Pour  it  when  cold  over  the 
cabbage,  and  tie  down  with  bladder. 
This  is  soon  ready  for  use,  and  loses 
both  colour  and  crispness  if  kept  long. 
A little  red  colouring  adds  to  the 
appearance,  and  the  cabbage  will  be 
crisper  if  the  frost  has  just  touched 
the  leaves.  Some  consider  a morsel  of 
alum  an  improvement  to  the  colour. 

Camp  or  Harvey’s  Vinegar. 

— Required : a quart  oi  the  best  vine- 
gar, a clove  of  garlic,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cayenne,  half  a dozen 
anchovies,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
Indian  soy,  and  the  same  measure  of 
mushroom  or  walnut  ketchup.  Cost, 
about  10d.,  exclusive  of  anchovies. 

The  anchovies  should  be  cut  up 
small,  and  the  gai-lic  chopped  very 
finely ; put  them  with  all  the  rest 
to  soak  in  the  vinegar  for  a month, 
shaking  often,  and  keeping  the  bottle 
tightly  corked.  Then  strain  for  use 
through  muslin,  and  store  in  small 
bottles. 

Capsicum  or  Cayenne  Es- 
sence.— Required:  a pint  of  brandy 
or  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  an 
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ounce  of  pure  cayenne  pepper.  Cost, 
varies  with  the  spirit. 

These  materials  should  he  put  in 
a hottle,  and  corked  and  infused  for 
two  to  three  weeks.  The  clear  liquid 
is  then  to  he  poured  off  and  strained 
for  use.  It  is  very  convenient  to  have 
this  at  hand  for  the  flavouring  of 
sauces,  &c,,  as  the  taste  is  quickly 
diffused.  The  strength  of  cayenne 
varies  so  much  that  the  quantity  of 
the  above  to  use  for  each  pint  or 
tureen  of  sauce  or  gravy  can  only  be 
regulated  by  the  cook ; it  is  very 
pungent,  and  should  be  added  drop  by 
drop  with  caution. 

Capsicums,  Pickied.  — These 
may  be  pickled  either  green  or  red. 
They  are  finest  and  ripest  in  the  late 
autumn.  It  is  best  to  gather  the  pods 
with  the  stalks  before  they  are  red, 
as  a lade.  Required : capsicums  and 
vinegar  to  cover  them,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  half  an  ounce  of  mace 
to  every  quart  of  vinegar. 

The  vinegar  and  spice  and  salt 
should  be  boiled  together,  then  poured 
while  hot  over  the  capsicums.  They 
must  be  tied  down  with  a bladder 
when  cold,  and  should  remain  for  six 
weeks  before  they  are  untied,  as  they 
improve  by  keeping. 

Carraway  Seeds. — These  are 
very  wholesome.  Besides  the  whole, 
ground  seeds  are  obtainable,  and  are 
often  liked  for  flavouring  purposes 
better.  Cakes  to  which  carraways  are 
added  become  dry  in  less  time  than 
they  otherwise  would.  A far  smaller 
quantity  than  generally  used  would  be 
found  more  acceptable.  C ordials,  &c-., 
are  often  flavoured  with  carraways, 
and  the  medicinal  uses  are  well  known. 

Carrots,  Pickled.— [See  Bf.ht- 

hoot.) 

Casaripe.  — This  is  a form  of 
browning  which  resembles  soy,  but 
the  flavour  is  less  pronounced.  It  is 
used  for  soups,  gravies,  &c.,  when  it  is 
desired  to  impart  a gamey  flavour , it 
is,  therefore,  suitable  for  salmis  ot 
game,  and  all  other  dishes  of  the  same 


description.  For  stewed  pigeons  and 
other  birds  it  is  very  nice,  and  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  in  place  of  other 
sorts  of  browning,  in  highly-seasoned 
dishes  of  brown  meat.  It  is  sold  in 
bottles  by  grocers,  and  is  a perfectly 
harmless  preparation,  being  made 
from  a plant  that  grows  in  the  Ber- 
mudas. 

Cauliflower,  Pickled. — AY  hen 

a crisp  pickle  is  liked  the  vegetable 
should  be  broken  in  sprigs,  as  even  in 
size  as  possible,  and  put  between  two 
dishes,  with  salt,  as  directed  for  cab- 
bage. After  draining,  cold  spiced 
vinegar  is  poured  over,  and  the  jar 
tied  down  with  bladder.  If  wanted 
quickly,  or  to  be  soft,  boil  in  salted 
water  for  a minute,  and  drain,  and 
pour  the  boiling  vinegar  and  spices 
over. 


Cayenne  Pepper  is  a boon  in 
the  hands  of  an  intelligent  cook,  but 
an  overdose  is  far  from  pleasant.  The 
kind  ordinarily  sold  is  insoluble,  and 
therefore  leaves  a deposit.  Soluble 
cayenne,  for  which  “ Indian  salt  ” is 
another  name,  is  a superior  kind,  but, 
owing  to  the  salt  that  is  mixed  with 
it,  cnie  must  be  taken  when  seasoning 
the  dish  not  to  over-salt  it.  The  best 
quality  cayenne  is  the  most  satisfactory 
both  in  point  of  flavour  and  true 
cheapness.  Cayenne  is  the  active 
principle  of  “ devils  ” of  all  sorts.  ,Ste 
recipes  in  Index.) 


Celery  Salt,  Seed,  and  Es- 
mce.  — These  preparations  are  au 
service  in  the  kitchen;  salt  is  oaten 
a condiment,  and  used  in  sala 
essings  and  other  sauces.  The  main 
es  of.  the  essence  and  seed  are  a* 
.vourers,  when  the  fresh  vege  a 1 1 

out  of  season.  Extreme  caution 

nst  be  observed,  and  the  safest  wa> 
use  the  seed  is  to  tie  a little 
uslin  and  simmer  it.  in  the  hfl 
to  be  used  for  soup,  &c.— unti 
ivour  is  strong  enough.  A u r 
■ two  of  essence  will  flavour  a • 

>at  of  sauce  sufficiently  foi  yj 
irposes. 
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Celery  Vinegar. — Take  half  a 
pound  oi  the  -well-cleaned  root  and 
white  stalks  of  a head  of  celery ; put 
them,  after  shredding  finely,  in  a 
pickle  jar,  and  pour  over  a pint  of 
boiling  vinegar  and  half  a teaspoonful 
of  salt ; when  cool  cork,  and  in  three 
weeks  it  can  he  strained  and  bottled. 
(See  Green  Mint  Vinegar,  page  1162.) 
"When  the  root  of  the  fresh  celery  can- 
not he  had,  half  an  ounce  of  celery 
seed  will  serve  the  eamo  purpose,  or 
some  for  choice  use  half  of  each.  This 
is  a very  agreeable  addition  to  many 
salads. 

Cherries,  Pickled,  Simple 
and  Good.  — Required  : cherries, 
vinegar,  and  spices  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Gd.  to  8d.  per  quart  bottle,  hut 
variable. 

Take  fine  Kentish  cherries,  and 
leave  an  inch  of  the  stalk  on.  They 
must  not  he  over-ripe.  Put  them  in 
bottles  and  cover  with  good  vinegar — 
cover  for  three  weeks;  then  boil  the 
vinegar  up  with  a blade  of  mace,  half 
an  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  white  peppercorns,  and 
a pinch  of  cayenne,  or  one  or  two 
chillies,  to  the  quart ; all  the  spices  are 
to  be  bruised  and  tied  in  muslin. 
This  should  be  cold,  when  added  to 
the  cherries.  Tie  down  and  keep  a 
month  before  using.  Very  nice  as  a 
garnish,  as  well  as  to  serve  with  meat, 
Ac. 

Note. — The  common  kinds  of  black 
or  red  cherries  may  be  thus  pickled. 
(Sec  also  Sweet  Pickles.) 

Chillies.  — Pried  chillies  are  used 
for  making  chilli  vinegar,  and  pickled 
chillies  are  useful  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, the  bright  red  skin  contrasting 
well  with  gherkins  and  other  green 
edibles,  particularly  for  soles  and  other 
white  fish. 

Chutney s.  — There  is  a wide 
difference  in  the  flavour  and  quality 
of  the  various  chutneys  sold.  The 
very  best  are  made  abroad  and  im- 
ported by  several  leading  English 
firms ; but  many  good  ones  are  made 


in  this  country  from  Indian  recipes. 
Most  chutneys  arc  a mixture  of  acid, 
sweet,  and  hot  ingredients,  and  they 
form  agreeable  compounds.  The  sweet 
kinds  are  more  generally  used  as  a 
relish  to  meats ; but  the  hot  ones  are 
frequently  added  to  curries  of  all 
sorts,  as  well  as  to  devilled  meats 
and  fish.  A skilful  cook  finds  endless 
uses  for  chutneys.  To  mention  all 
the  sorts  would  be  impossible,  but  the 
following  are  in  general  use : — Madras, 
Bengal  Club,  Tirhoot,  Lucknow,  Indian 
Mango,  and  others  named  after  in- 
dividuals. Lucknow  chutney  is  re- 
ferred to  in  some  of  our  recipes,  and 
is  very  nice.  The  directions  for  home- 
made articles  of  this  description  will 
be  found  reliable;  at  the  same  time 
they  are  but  substitutes  for  the  real 
thing.  ( See  alphabetical  recipes.) 

Cinnamon  is  a spice  which  some 
dislike  very  much ; though  when 
blended  in  small  quantities  with  other 
spices— in  mincemeat,  for  example — it 
is  useful.  It  consists  of  the  true  bark 
of  a small  evergreen  tree  of  Ceylon. 
Cinnamon  has  medicinal  uses.  Cassia 
is  similar  in  flavour. 

Cloves  are  the  dried  calyx  and 
flower  buds  of  an  evergreen  tree  be- 
longing to  the  myrtle  order.  They  are 
sold  also  in  the  ground  state,  and  es- 
sence of  cloves  is  a useful  preparation. 
Like  mace,  care  should  be  taken  in 
using  cloves,  as  they  contain  a pungent 
aromatic  oil  in  considerable  quantity. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  for  what 
purposes  cloves  cannot  be  used  ; every- 
one knows  them  in  connection  with 
apple  pie ; and  they  enter  into  cordials, 
&c.,  as  well  as  savoury  seasoning- 
mixtures. 

Corks,  and  Bottling  Wax, 

— These  methods  render  the  corks  air- 
tight:'—1.  Melt  one  part  of  beef  suet 
and  two  parts  of  white-  wax,  dip 
the  corks  in  and  let  them  dry,  then 
repeat. 

2.  Melt  a pound  of  common  red 
sealing-wax  with  a pound  of  black 
resin  and  half  a pound  of  beeswax. 
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Gentle  heat  should  ho  used,  and  the 
mixture  stirred  with  a tallow  candle 
to  prevent  burning.  Let  the  wax  coat 
the  edges  of  the  bottles.  Unless  the 
place  of  storage  be  very  bad,  either 
of  these  modes  alone  will  suffice, 
though  some  carry  out  both  processes. 
To  bladder  corks,  a piece  of  bladder 
should  be  put  under  the  cork  before 
it  is  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
a second  piece  being  tied  over;  or 
vegetable  parchment  does  for  the  under 
side  very  welL  Some  prefer  to  use 
wash-leather.  To  prepare  the  bladder 
for  the'outside,  it  must  be  damped,  so 
that  when  dry  it  will  stretch  and 
thoroughly  exclude  the  air.  To  save 
trouble,  bottling  wax  may  be  bought 
ready  for  use  at  any  good  oilshop. 

Cucumber  Mangoes.— Choose 
large  green  cucumbers,  not  very  ripe, 
cut  a long  narrow  strip  out  of  the 
sides,  and  scoop*  out  the  seeds  with 
a teaspoon.  Pound  a few  of  these 
with  a little  scraped  horse-radish, 
finely-shredded  garlic,  mustard-seed, 
and  white  pepper ; stuff  the  hollows  out 
of  which  the  seeds  came  as  full  as  they 
will  hold,  replace  the  strips,  and  bind 
them  in  their  places  with  a little 
thread.  Boil  as  much  vinegar  as  will 
cover  them,  and  pour  it  on  them  while 
hot ; repeat  this  for  three  days.  The 
last  time  boil  the  vinegar  with  half  an 
ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
two  ounces  of  pepper,  two  ounces  of 
mustard-seed,  a stick  of  horse-radish, 
and  one  clove  of  garlic  to  every  half 
gallon  of  vinegar.  Put  the  cucumbers 
into  jars,  pour  the  boiling  liquid  over 
them,  tie  the  jars  closely  down,  and 
set  them  aside  for  use.  Time,  four 
days.  Cost  of  cucumbers,  about  6d. 
each  when  in  full  season. 

Cucumber  Mustard  Pickle. 

— This  is  thought  to  be  more  whole- 
some than  the  ordinary  kind.  Re- 
quired : cucumber  and  a pickle  as 
under.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Peel  and  cut  the  cucumber  in  cubes 
(or  leave  tho  peel  on  if  liked), 
and  allow,  if  liked,  a little  minced 
onion ; put  both  cn  a dish)  and 


sprinkle  a tablespoonful  of  salt  over 
if  a large  cucumber,  and  drain  in  six 
hours.  Make  hot  spiced  vinegar  as 
directed  for  various  -other  pickles,  and 
to  a quart  allow  a dessertspoonful  of 
good  mustard;  for  some  this  may  be 
doubled ; it  should  be  mixed  with  a 
little  warm  vinegar,  and  added  after 
the  spices,  &c. , have  boiled  up  well ; 
pour  the  vinegar  over,  and  cover  the 
next  day.  This  is  best  eaten  soon. 
If  stored,  the  bottle  must  be  corked 
and  bladdered ; as  a safeguard  bladder 
should  be  put  under  as  well  as  over 
(see  Cokks,  and  Bottling  Wax.) 

Cucumber  Vinegar.— This  is 
useful  for  salads,  hashes,  &c.,  and  to 
flavour  cold  meat.  Required : cucum- 
bers, shalots,  vinegar  and  spices  as 
below. 

Take  as  many  cucumbers  as  may  be 
wanted,  and  allow  a shalot  to  each,  or 
two  may  be  used  ; wipe  the  cucumbers, 
and  slice  them  without  paring ; put 
into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  pour 
over  cold  vinegar  to  well  cover  ; add  a 
clove  of  garlic,  a teaspoonful  of  white 
popper,  and  the  same  of  salt  for  every 
quart  of  vinegar.  Let  all  infuse  for  a 
fortnight,  then  strain  into  small 
bottles,  and  cork  tightly.  Freshly- 
cut  cucumbers  are  essential. 

Note. — The  young  leaves  of  buruet, 
soaked  in  vinegar,  will  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  cucumbers. 

Curry  Paste  and  Mulliga- 
tawny Paste  should  be  got  of  a 
reliable  dealer,  as  the  qualities  vary 
greatly.  Pastes  of  varying  degrees  of 
strength  are  to  bo  bought,  adapted  to 
all  palates  and  every  dish.  After 
opening  a jar  of  either,  it  must  be 
well  corked  up  again,  for  all  these 
preparations  lose  flavour  quickly. 
They  suffer  greatly  both  by  exposure 
to  air  and  damp.  Curry  paste  is 
generally  more  pungent  than  mulli- 
gatawnv ; the  latter  is  therefore  more 
suited  to  delicate  dishes  and  soups. 
As  a rule,  a mixture  of  curry  powder 
and  paste  will  give  the  best  results. 
A supply  of  powdered  coriander  seed 
should  bo  kept,  as  by  its  aid  any  curry 
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stuffs  that  have  lost  strength  may  he 
revived ; with  every  care  they  will 
become  weaker,  and  this  should  be 
remembered  in  estimating  the  required 
quantity  for  any  dish.  ( See  Cuuuv 
Powder  below.)  Cost,  very  variable, 
some  brands  being  much  higher  than 
others— from  a shilling  to  three  or 
four,  for  the  largest-sized  bottles  or 
pots. 

Curry  Powder.  — We  think 
that  curry  powder  is  better  and  cheaper 
when  bought  than  made  at  home,  all 
things  considered.  When  possible, 
it  should  be  got  of  a dealer  in  Indian 
produce ; such  as  live  in  large  towns 
will  have  no  difficulty.  If  bought  in 
the  loose  state  it  is  likely  to  turn  out  a 
failure,  for  nothing  varies  more  in 
quality.  The  ingredients  not  only 
want  blending  properly,  and  in  the 
fresh  state,  but  to  be  sealed  up  at  once 
that  the  fragrance  may  not  be  lost. 
Largo  dealers  sell  powders  to  suit  all 
classes  of  curries,  from  the  mildest  to 
the  hottest.  Amongst  other  ingre- 
dients, some  of  which  can  only  bo  got 
abroad,  may  be  mentioned  turmeric, 
saffron,  pepper,  cayenne,  mustard, 
coriander,  cumin,  cardamoms,  ginger, 
and  other  spices,  as  the  usual  ingre- 
dients of  curry  powder.  Rice  powder 
and  cocoa-nut,  dried  and  pounded, 
are  frequently  added  to  the  best  kinds  ; 
the  rice  powder  is  made  by  frying  rice 
and  grinding  it. 

No.  1. — Dr.  Kitchener’s. — Put  five 
ounces  of  turmeric,  six  of  coriander 
I seed,  two  each  of  black  pepper  and 
mustard  seed,  half  an  ounce  each  of 
cinnamon  and  cumin  seed,  and  one 
ounce  of  lesser  cardamoms,  in  a cool 
P oven  for  one  night.  Pound  thoroughly 
in  a marble  mortar,  and  rub  through  a 
sieve.  Keep  in  a well-corked  bottle. 

Note. — This  is  a larger  amount  of 
I cinnamon  than  is  usually  employed, 

' and  it  is  often  omitted  altogether. 

No.  2.  — Half  a pound  of  coriander 
j seed,  two  drachms  of  saffron,  a half 
i teaspoonful  of  cumin  seed,  half  an 
inch  of  stick  cinnamon,  a saltspoonful 
O.f  black  pepper,  and  two  ounces  of 


rice-flour,  to  bo  mixed  as  above 
directed.  The  author  of  this  directs 
that  at  the  time  of  preparing  the 
curry  some  powdered  bay  leaf  bo 
added,  and  for  a hot  dish  a pinch  of 
cayenne.  This  may  bo  reduced  in 
strength,  and  cheapened  by  the 
addition  of  a few  ounces  of  turmeric, 
and  will  then  be  superior  to  much  of 
the  cheap  curry  powder,  which  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  turmeric. 
When  for  use  with  brown  dishes,  it  is 
an  improvement  to  bake  the  rice  flour 
in  the  oven  to  a golden  brown ; but 
this  necessitates  the  use  of  two  bottles, 
one  for  brown  and  one  for  white 
dishes ; in  the  latter  the  rice  is  used 
in  the  unbaked  state.  A suspicion  of 
garlic  vinegar  is  added  to  some  curries, 
and  a chilli  or  two  simmered  in  the 
gravy. 

Note. — (See  recipes  for  Curries  in 
the  Index.  See  also  Chutneys,  page 
1157.) 

Curry  Sauce,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  is 
sold  by  grocers,  and  is  useful  for 
serving  with  hot  or  cold  meats.  A 
very  good  home-made  substitute  can 
be  obtained  by  putting  three  ounces  of 
good  curry  powder  in  a bottle  with  a 
quart  of  strong  vinegar.  Cork  for  a 
fortnight,  and  then  strain  the  liquid 
through  muslin,  or  filter  it.  A very 
small  quantity  will  give  a pleasant 
zest  to  sauce,  or  the  gravy  used  for 
hashes  and  stews,  and  the  like;  it  is 
of  great  use  in  imparting  flavour  to 
scrap  dishes,  owing  to  its  acidity  and 
piquancy. 

Doctor’s  Zest. — Required : half 
a pound  of  salt,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  cayenne,  a drachm  each  of  mace 
and  nutmeg,  a drachm  and  a half  each 
of  cloves  and  pimento,  half  an  ounce 
of  mushroom  powder,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  dried  lemon  peel.  Cost, 
about  6d.  to  8d. 

The  ingredients  are  to  bo  pounded 
and  mixed,  then  put  in  wide-mouthed 
bottles  with  glass  stoppers.  This  is 
an  old  and  very  good  mixture,  and  has 
a puqiber  of  uses,  It  is  excellent  for 
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forcemeats  and  savoury  mixtures,  for 
rissoles  and  croquettes,  and  the  like. 
The  mushroom  powder  improves,  hut 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  especially 
when  fresh  mushrooms  are  added  to 
the  dish. 

Eggs,  Pickled. — Required : two 
quarts  of  good  vinegar,  thirty  eggs, 
an  ounce  of  black  peppercorns,  the 
same  of  allspice  berries,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  ginger.  Cost,  about  3s.  9d., 
with  eggs  at  a penny  each. 

A fourth  the  quantity  of  the  vine- 
gar should  be  boiled  with  the  spices 
and  a teaspoonful  of  salt  until  reduced 
to  half  the  quantity ; the  rest  is  then 
to  be  added  and  brought  to  the  boil, 
and  then  poured  over  the  eggs  (first 
boiled  hard  and  shelled).  If  small 
eggs,  forty  may  be  used.  The  vinegar 
should  come  an  inch  or  two  above, 
and  the  jar  should  be  left  for  a month 
before  it  is  untied.  A covering  of 
bladder  is  essential.  This  pickle  should 
bo  made  when  eggs  are  plentiful. 
These  are  not  only  useful  as  a pickle, 
but  for  the  garnishing  of  many  dishes. 

Elderberry  Ketchup,  — Re- 
quired : a quart  of  elderberries,  the 
same  measure  of  vinegar,  two  ounces 
of  shalots,  two  blades  of  mace,  two 
inches  of  root  ginger,  a teaspoonful  of 
cloves,  and  two  teaspOonfuls  of  pepper- 
corns. Cost,  about  Is.,  exclusive  of 
the  berries. 

The  berries  are  to  be  stalked,  and 
put  in  an  earthen  jar  with  the  boiling 
vinegar,  and  set  all  night  in  a cool 
oven ; then  drain  the  liquid  from 
them,  and  boil  it  up  with  the  spices 
for  about  ten  minutes;  then  bottle 
when  cold  with  the  spices.  Strain 
as  it  is  drawn  off  for  use.  This  is  an 
old-fashioned  ketchup  for  fish  sauces. 

Epicurean  Sauce.  — Required : 
half  a pint  of  vinegar,  the  same  of 
walnut  ketchup,  a pint  and  a half 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  Indian  soy,  and  a tcaspoonful 
if  cayenne.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  ingredients  are  to  be  put  in 
a bottle  and  corked,  and  shaken  often. 


At  the  end  of  a month  strain  and 
bottle  for  use. 

Another  way  is  to  add  half  a pint  of 
good  port,  half  a dozen  small  onions  or 
shalots,  and  the  rind  of  half  a lemon  in 
thin  strips.  Less  soy  would  be  liked 
by  many.  These  compounds  can  be  re- 
commended to  add  to  melted  butter  for 
fish,  or  to  flavour  gravies  and  sauces,  &c. 

French  Mustard.  — This  may 
be  bought  of  Italian  warehousemen. 
There  are  several  varieties,  herbs  of 
many  kinds  being  used.  The  modes 
of  manufacture  of  some  of  the  best 
kinds  are  trade  secrets.  The  following 
is  a good  imitation.  Three  ounces  of 
salt,  two  ounces  of  scraped  horse- 
radish, half  a clove  of  garlic,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  sugar,  a quart  of 
French  vinegar  that  has  been  boiled 
and  cooled,  a tablespoonful  of  taiTagon 
vinegar,  and  the  same  of  vinegar  from 
sweet  herbs.  The  above  should 
macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
be  strained  and  mixed  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  pure  flour  of  mustard,  and 
stored  for  use.  It  is  advised  that  the 
strained  vinegar  be  stored  for  use,  and 
the  mustard  mixed  as  required  in  the 
ordinary  way,  or  sufficient  to  last  a 
few  days  only;  for  it  must  be  air- tight 
to  keep. 

French.  Ragout  Powders.— 

These  will  be  found  very  valuable  in 
all  kitchens  where  good  cookery  is  the 
ride.  Once  prepared,  a little  goes  a 
long  way,  and  many  a dish  may  be 
quite  transformed  by  the  use  of  them. 

No.  1 . — Required  : an  ounce  of 
grated  lemon  peel,  the  same  of  ground 
black  pepper,  half  an  oimce  of  pow- 
dered nutmeg,  the  same  of  ginger,  a 
quarter  of  an  oimce  each  of  cloves, 
cayenne,  and  mace  (all  in  fine  powder), 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  pure 
mustard.  Cost,  about  8d.  1 

The  whole  of  the  materials  should 
be  dried  before  a slow  fire  that  their 
flavour  may  not  evaporate,  then 
pounded  in  a mortar,  and  mixed  with 
two  ounces  of  flue  salt  that  has  been;- 
separately  dried — half  should  be  com- 
mon salt  and  the  other  celery  salt 
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if  convenient.  After  pounding,  pass 
through  a very  fine  sieve. 

j\o.  2. — Required : the  rinds  of  a 
Se\  ille  orange  and  a lemon,  two  ounces 
of  truffles,  the  same  of  dried  mush- 
rooms, half  a nutmeg,  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  mace,  a drachm  of 
cayenne,  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  an 
ounce  of  pepper,  half  white  and  half 
black.  Cost,  variable. 

These  ingredients  are  to  be  prepared 
as  in  the  first  recipe,  and  bottled 
for  use.  The  truffles  are  to  be  very 
gradually  dried.  Should  no  mush- 
rooms be  "handy,  use  mushroom  powder, 
and  add  it  with  the  salt;  do  not 
expose  it  to  further  heat.  (See  page 
632.) 

German  Mustards.—  2fb.  1.— 
Required : half  an  ounce  of  sardines, 
the  same  of  shalots,  an  ounce  of 
capers,  the  eighth  of  an  ounce  of 
garlic,  a gill  of  water,  half  a gill 
of  brown  vinegar,  a gill  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
of  sugar,  and  two  of  salad  oil,  with 
mustard  flour  as  below.  The  first  four 
ingredients  are  to  be  chopped,  and 
boiled  with  the  water  for  ten 
minutes ; the  water  is  then  strained, 
the  residue  being  well  pressed.  The 
vinegars  and  -water  are  then  to  be 
boiled  up  together.  The  mustard  is 
then  mixed  in  the  usual  way  -when 
the  liquid  has  cooled  a little.  The 
other  ingredients  are  then  to  be  added, 
and  the  mixture  put  in  small  pots 
for  use  when  cold,  and  tied  down  with 
bladder.  Or  little  jars  with  screw 
tops  will  answer.  It  should  stand  a 
fortnight  before  using.  Handy  for 
sandwiches,  salads,  and  all  sorts  of 
savoury  dishes. 

A'o.  2. — Required : half  a pint  of 
good  pale  -vinegar,  a sprig  of  fresh, 
tarragon,  a bay  leaf,  a small  onion 
(chopped),  a clove  of  garlic  minced 
small,  half  a-  dozen  bruised  cloves,  half 
a teaspponful  of  black  peppercorns, 
also  crushed,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
salt.  These  are  to  be  boiled,  and  the 
strained  liquid  mixed  with  good 
mustard  and  stored  as  above ; or  the 
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liquid  may  be  bottled,  and  used  for 
mixing  the  mustard  as  required. 

j\'o.  3.  — Required  : a good-sized 
onion,  a clove  of  garlic,  two  bay 
leaves,  half  a pint  of  tarragon  vinegar, 
two  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  four  ounces 
of  mustard,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
drachm  of  ground  allspice,  half  as 
much  cinnamon,  and  as  much  vinegar 
as  may  be  needed.  The  onion,  garlic, 
bay  leaves,  and  -vinegar  should  infuse 
for  some  hours,  then  be  heated  slowly 
to  the  boil ; the  strained  liquid  is  to 
be  mixed  with  the  sugar  and  the  other 
ingredients,  as  much  extra  vinegar 
being  added  as  will  make  the  mixture 
the  right  consistence.  Finish  as  above 
directed. 

Note.— Equal  parts  of  yellow  and 
brown  mustard  are  generally  used  for 
these  preparations  in  Germany,  but  all 
one  kind,  if  genuine,  will  answer  very 
well.  Common,  adulterated  mustard 
is  useless. 

Gherkins.— Gherkins  are  young- 
cucumbers,  and  are  only  used  for 
pickling.  They  should  be  gathered 
on  a dry  day,  and  those  in  one  bottle 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
uniform  in  size.  They  are  not  really 
good  for  much  in  flavour  until 
they  are  about  three  and  a half 
niches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  may  be  had 
in  July  and  August,  and  the  best  time 
for  pickling  them  is  about  the  end 
of  August.  Like  other  pickles,  then- 
excellence  depends,  in  a great  measure, 
on  their  being  kept  covered  with 
vinegar.  A mixture  of  French  beans 
and  gherkins  makes  a nice  pickle. 

Gherkins,  Pickled.  — Rut  the 

gherkins  into  a large  stone  jar,  and 
cover  them  with  brine  strong  enough 
to  carry  an  egg.  Place  the  cover  on 
the  jar,  and  leave  it  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  the  gherkins  begin  to  turn 
yellow;  then  drain  them,  and  pour 
boiling  vinegar  over  them.  Put  bay- 
leaves  on  the  top,  keep  the  jar  in 
a warm  place,  and  heat  the  vinegar 
afresh  every,  day,  till,  the  gherkins 
turn  as  green  as  you  wish.  Boil  fresh 
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vinegar,  and  with  it  one  large  blade  of 
inace,  two  ounces  of  whole  pepper, 
four  hay  leaves,  and  half  a dozen 
small  silver  onions  to  each  quart.  Tut 
the  gherkins  into  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
pour  the  vinegar  over  them,  first 
allowing  it  to  cool  a little,  or  it  will 
crack  the  bottles,  and  cork  securely 
when  cold.  Time,  from  a week  to 
a fortnight.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pint  bottle. 

Ginger. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  generally  used  of  all 
the  spices.  It  is  sold  both  whole  and 
ground,  and  the  quality  is  very 
variable.  There  are  those  who  assert 
that  the  only  way  to  get  genuine 
ginger  is  to  buy  the  whole,  and  grate 
it  as  required.  Certainly,  the  low- 
priced  ground  ginger  will  result  in 
disappointment,  and  it  is  best  to  buy 
it  in  tins  of  a reliable  dealer.  The 
common  kinds  contain  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  “ spent  ginger.”  Gin- 
ger may  be  had  both  bleached  and 
unbleached.  Cost,  from  8d.  to  Is., 
or  more,  per  pound,  on  an  average. 
Essence  of  ginger  is  of  use  for  flavour- 
ing purposes.  It  is  very  strong. 

Green  Mint  Vinegar.— Pill 
wide-necked  bottles  lightly  with  mint 
(either  pounded  or  chopped  a little), 
then  pour  on  some  pale  brown  vinegar, 
infuse  for  a month,  then  strain  into 
small  bottles,  and  cork  them  well. 
The  leaves  must  be  wiped  only,  not 
washed. 

Herbaceous  Mixtures, 

whether  bought  or  made  at  home,  arc 
best  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 
A rubber  cap  is  a good  thing  to  put 
over  the  stopper,  but  a piece  of  vege- 
table parchment,  or  wash-leather,  is 
better  thati  nothing.  Unless  some- 
thing of  the  sort  be  done,  the  mixture 
soon  loses  its  aroma  and  strength. 
Tasty  dishes  are  much  more  easily 
prepared  where  a bottle  of  herb  mix- 
ture is  always  at  hand. 

Herbaceous  Mixture.  — Re- 
quired : two  ounces  each  of  ground 
cloves,  white  pepper,  and  ground 


nutmeg,  half  an'ounce  of  cayenne,  the 
same  of  ground  mace,  and  an  ounce 
each  of  thyme,  basil,  bay  leaves,  and 
sweet  marjoram. 

Pick  and  dry  the  herbs,  pound  them, 
and  pass  several  times  through  a very 
tine  hair  sieve;  then  add  the  spices, 
and  sieve  again  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  blending  the  materials. 
Store  in  small  bottles,  and  cork  well. 
When  properly  prepared  this  is  fine, 
and  may  be  used  for  forcemeats, 
sausages,  meat  pies,  &c.  Arc.  IP  the 
trouble  of  preparing  this  is  objected 
to,  a bottle  of  good  mixed  spice  may 
be  bought,  and  another  of  mixed 
herbs ; if  blended  in  suitable  propor- 
tions, a very  good  substitute  is  the 
result. 

Herbaceous  Mixture  for 
Soups. — Required:  two  ounces  of 
dried  mint,  the  same  of  sage,  an 
ounce  of  parsley,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
each  of  bay  leaves  and  allspice,  a tea- 
spoonful of  curry  powder,  and  enough 
soluble  cayenne  to  cover  sixpence. 

The  curry  and  other  spices  should 
be  mixed,  and  the  herbs  reduced  to 
the  finest  powder,  and  the  whole 
poimded  in  a mortar.  This  is  to 
be  bottled  as  above.  For  any  thick 
soup  of  the  brown  class,  as  pea,  lentil, 
or  haricot,  this  will  be  found  a useful 
mixture.  The  curry  can  be  omitted 
if  liked. 

Another  way. — Take  powdered  sage, 
parsley,  and  mint  in  equal  parts  and 
mix  them.  This  will  be  better  liked 
generally  than  either  sage  or  mint 
used  alone,  and  is  handy  for  pea  and 
other  soups  of  the  kind. 

Herbs,  Mixed  and  Pow- 
dered.— Required  : two  ounces  each 
of  lemon  thyme,  basil,  winter  savoury, 
and  swegt  marjoram,  four  ounces  of 
parsley,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bay 
leaves.  Cost,  variable. 

Dry  the  herbs  after  picking  them 
over  carefully,  and  rub  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  then  through  a fine  one ; 
bottle  for  use,  and  cork  tightly.  The 
portion  that  will  not  pass  through  the 
fine  sieve  may  be  kept  for  tying  in 
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muslin,  and  used  for  flavouring  slews, 
soups,  &c.  This  is  a very  useful  mix- 
ture, as  the  flavour  is  pleasant,  and  not 
too  pronounced.  Tan-agon  in  very 
small  proportion  may  be  added. 

Horse-Radish  Vinegar.— In- 
quired : three  ounces  of  salt,  two  and 
a half  ounces  of  scraped  horse-radish, 
a clove  of  garlic,  half  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  four  or  five  chillies,  or  a pinch 
of  cayenne,  and  three  pints  of  good 
malt  vinegar.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  6d. 

Take  a dry  bottle  with  a wide  neck, 
and  put  the  salt  in,  then  the  horse- 
radish, bruised  ginger,  and  other 
materials ; the  vinegar  should  be 
boiled,  and  poured  over  when  the  first 
heat  has  gone  off,  the  ingredients  being 
first  moistened  with  a little  cold  vine- 
gar. Tie  down  and  leave  in  a warm 
place  for  thirty-six  hours,  then  strain, 
and  pour  into  little  bottles  with  a 
chilli  in  each.  Cork  securely  when 
quite  cold.  This  is  very  piquant,  and 
useful  for  fish  stews  and  soups,  and 
all  sorts  of  meat  dishes,  salads,  &c. 

Hot,  Thick  Pickles. —Those 
who  like  any  vegetable  pickled  singly 
in  a hot,  thick  liquor  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  recipes  for  Mixed 
Pickles  and  Piccalilli  on  pages  1165 
and  1 1 69.  The  preliminary  prepara- 

tion of  the  vegetable  must  be  carried 
out  the  same  as  when  the  kinds  are 
mixed  for  the  pickle  to  be  a success. 

Indian  Mustard.— The  recipe 
for  Tartajr  Mustahd  (page  1172) 
should  be  followed,  except  that  a 
portion  of  the  vinegar  is  to  be 
omitted,  and  the  liquor  from  some 
mixed  Indian  pickles  (strained)  sub- 
stituted for  it ; the  proportions  of  the 
several  articles  arc  a matter  of  taste, 
but  the  preparation  is  to  be  pungent ; 
it  may  be  used  as  mustard,  or  added 
to  salad  dressings,  Ac.  The  bottle 
should  be  kept  well  corked,  and  in  a 
cool  place. 

Indian  Pickles.— Most  of  the 
leading,  English  firms  supply  these, 
find  they  ar6  to  be  had  of  grocers.  , 


They  are  very  hot ; heat  is  the  feature 
of  them.  They  are  frequently  served 
chopped  up  in  sauce  or  gravy  with 
cutlets  of  meat,  fish,  Ac.  The  clearest 
and  brightest  colours  should  be  selected 
for  garnishing  purposes. 

Lemon  Ketchup.  — Required  : 
six  fine  lemons,  three  ounces  of  salt,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same 
of  cloves,  and  rather  less  of  good 
cayenne,  an  ounce  of  shalots,  a morsel 
of  garlic,  two  ounces  of  horse-radish, 
half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  a pint 
and  a half  of  the  best  white  vinegar. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  fid. 

The  lemons  are  to  be  peeled,  and 
a piece  taken  from  the  ends,  or  very 
deep  incisions  made,  and  the  salt 
rubbed  in.  The  surplus  salt  should 
be  rubbed  over  the  outside.  Put 
them  in  a jar  with  the  chopped  shalots 
and  garlic  and  the  bruised  spices. 
Boil  the  vinegar  with  a little  more 
mace  and  a bit  of  ginger  in  addition  to 
the  above,  and  pour  it  over  them.  The 
boiling  should  be  kept  up  for  five 
minutes.  Then  cover  lightly  until 
cold,  and  tie  down  with  bladder. 
Strain  in  six  months,  or,  better  still, 
in  twelve.  Should  this  be  wanted  for 
present  use,  the  spices  may  bo  in- 
creased, and  all  boiled  with  the  vine- 
gar. A few  drops  will  give  savour 
to  hosts  of  dishes.  The  ketchup 
should  be  put  in  small  bottles  with 
new  corks.  A few  sliced,  ripe,  red 
tomatoes  are  considered  by  some  to 
improve  both  colour  and  flavour. 

Lemons,  Pickled.  — Required  : 
lemons,  salt,  vinegar,  ginger,  and 
other  spices  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Take  a dozen  sound  lemons,  small, 
and  with  thick  rinds.  Rub  them  well 
with  a strip  of  flannel,  and  slit  them 
down  in  four  quarters  through  the 
rind  only,  without  breaking  the  fruit. 
Fill  the  openings  with  salt,  pressed 
hard  in,  and  set  them  upright  in  a 
deep  pan,  which  must  be  put  in  a 
warm  place  until  the  salt  melts.  Turn 
them  three  times  a day,  and  baste 
them  often  in  the  liquor  until  they 
qre  tender.  Drain  the  liquor  frciii 
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them,  and  put  them  into  earthen  jars. 
Boil  the  brine  with  two  quarts  of 
good  vinegar,  half  a pound  of  bruised 
ginger,  three  ounces  of  black  pepper, 
six  ounces  of  mustard  seed,  and  an 
ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper.  Pour  it, 
when  boiling,  upon  the  lemons,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  seasoning 
in  each  jar,  and,  when  cool,  cover 
with  bladder.  The  lemons  must  be 
kept  well  covered  with  vinegar,  and  as 
it  evaporates  more  must  be  added. 
When  the  lemons  are  used  the  liquid 
will  be  useful  in  making  fish  and 
other  sauces.  This  pickle  will  keep 
for  years,  but  it  ought  to  be  kept 
twelve  months  before  it  is  used.  If 
wanted  sooner,  however,  bake  the 
lemons  in  a very  cool  oven  for  six 
or  seven  hours.  The  best  time  for 
making  this  pickle  is  from  November 
to  April. 

Lemon  Pickle  Sauce,  as  sold 
by  grocers,  is  a kind  of  lemon  vinegar, 
and  is  useful  to  impart  relish  to  fish 
sauces.  The  flavour  is  delicate,  and 
it  can  take  the  place  of  ordinary 
vinegar,  or  be  mixed  with  it,  to  give 
zest  to  white  sauce  for  various  sorts  of 
fish,  &c. 

Mandarins’  Pickle . — Required: 
a gallon  of  cider  vinegar,  two  ounces 
of  fine,  dry  salt,  four  ounces  of  pure 
mustard,  a small  stick  of  horse-radish, 
scraped  as  for  sauce,  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  grated  ginger,  an  ounce  of 
celery  salt,  tlie  same  weight  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon  in  powder,  a saltspoon- 
ful  of  cayenne,  and  other  ingredients 
as  below.  Cost,  uncertain. 

The  above  materials  are  to  be  boiled 
together  for  seven  minutes,  and  form 
the  foundation  of  the  pickle.  The 
following  are  to  be  added  as  they  are 
obtainable : tiny  onions  or  shalots, 
whole  gherkins,  or  cucumber  in  cubes, 
nasturtium  seeds,  small  tomatoes,  and 
green  gooseberries.  All  but  the  latter 
are  to  be  first  parboiled  in  salted 
water.  As  they  are  added,  the  con- 
tents of  the  jar  should  be  very  well 
stirred  from  the  bottom,  and  it  must 
be  kept  tied  down  in  the  intervals. 


When  all  are  added,  tie  down  with 
bladder,  and  store  for  a few  months 
before  the  pickle  is  eaten.  French 
beans  can  be  put  in,  also  a small 
amount  of  vegetable  marrow  and 
grated  apple.  It  is  a good  pickle  if 
the  instructions  are  carefully  carried 
out,  and  a little  gives  zest  to  many 
dishes. 

Mango  Relish,  Mango  Chut- 
ney, and  Mango  Pickle  may 

all  be  bought  of  first-class  grocers. 
Each  mango,  before  pickling,  is  opened 
and  stuffed  with  capers  and  chillies, 
&c.  All  are  useful  adj  uncts  to  hashes 
and  stews,  and  broiled  and  grilled  fish, 
as  well  as  cold  meats. 

Melon  Pickle.  — Required  : a 
melon,  ■vinegar  and  spices  as  below. 
Cost  of  melon,  variable ; of  vinegar, 
&c.,  about  Is.  6d. 

Take  a melon  of  the  sort  generally 
used  for  pickling,  first  seeing  that  it 
is  not  quite  ripe ; cut  off  a slice  from 
the  top,  and  carefully  pick  out  all 
the  seeds.  Shred  finely  one  ounce  of 
garlic ; mix  it  with  two  ounces  of 
mustard  seed  and  the  seeds  of  the 
melon.  Now,  put  this  back  as  a 
stuffing,  place  the  top  on,  and  bind 
it  down.  Boil,  in  two  quarts  of  best 
■vinegar,  one  ounce  of  pepper,  one 
ounce  of  whole  allspice,  one  ounce 
of  bruised  ginger,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
salt ; when  boiling  pour  it  over  the 
melon.  The  same  -vinegar  must  be 
put  into  a saucepan,  boiled  up  again, 
and  thrown  over  the  melon  for  three 
successive  days,  or  more  if  possible; 
then  tie  down  with  bladder  to  exclude 
the  air. 

Mint  Essence.— A very  useful 
fiavourer  for  salads  and  other  cold 
dishes.  Required  : four  tablespoonfuls 
of  chopped  mint,  a tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  with  enough  of  the  best 
French  vinegar  to  fill  a gill  measure, 
the  grated  rind  of  a lemon  and  half  an 
; orange,  and  pounded  loaf-sugar.  Cost, 

I a few  pence  only. 

The  mint  should  be  young  and 
i fresh,  and  be  most  carefully  wiped. 
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leaf  by  leaf ; it  should  then  be  pounded 
a little,  and  the  vinegar  and  juice  added 
by  degrees,  after  they  have  been  mixed 
with  as  much  sugar  as  they  will  dissolve. 
The  whole  should  then  be  blended  and 
put  in  a bottle  in  a warm  place  ; then 
after  a few  hour8  strain  off  with 
pressure,  for  use,  into  small  bottles, 
which  must  be  well  corked.  An  agree- 
able change  is  made  by  adding  a 
teaspoonfnl  of  chopped  capers  and 
reducing  the  sugar  a little.  Lime 
juice  may  replace  the  lemon  juice,  and 
the  rind  of  a whole  orange  used. 

Note. — In  adding  a little  of  the 
above  to  any  ordinary  salad  dressing, 
as  a rule  no  sugar  should  be  used 
in  the  dressing,  or  the  mixture  will  be 
too  sweet. 

Mixed  Pickles,  Clear.— These 
can  be  bought,  or  prepared  at  home, 
by  following  the  directions  given  for 
the  various  kinds,  and  blending  them 
in  such  proportions  as  may  be  liked. 
Spiced  vinegar  is  used,  and  the  pickles 
generally  consist  of  beans,  onions, 
gherkins  and  cucumber,  cauliflower, 
and  red  capsicums.  They  are  useful 
for  garnishing. 

Mixed  Pickles,  Hot.— This  is 
very  good,  but  as  none  of  the  ingre- 
dients are  boiled,  it  should  be  kept  for 
some  months  before  it  is  eaten.  Re- 
quired : half  a gallon  of  malt  vinegar, 
two  ounces  each  of  ginger,  mustard, 
and  salt,  an  ounce  of  mustard  seed, 
the  same  of  turmeric,  half  an  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  and  a dozen  and  a half 
of  chillies.  Vegetables  as  below.  Cost, 
variable. 

A jar  with  a lid  is  wanted.  Into  .it 
put  the  vinegar,  which  is  to  be  mixed 
with  the  mustard,  pepper,  turmeric, 
salt,  and  cayenne.  The  other  spices 
are  to  be  bruised  and  added.  The  jar 
should  be  kept  in  a warm  place  for 
three  weeks,  and  the  contents  stirred 
every  other  day  with  a wooden  spoon. 
It  is  then  ready  for  the  vegetables ; 
cauliflower,  celery,  cucumber,  beans, 
and  onions  are  excellent ; others  may 
be  added  as  liked ; nasturtiums  are  a 
good  addition,  and  anything  to  increase 


the  heat,  as  capsicums,  i3  permissible. 
Whatever  goes  in  must  not  be  washed, 
but  thoroughly  wiped.  Should  white 
cabbage  be  used,  it  must  be  Young, 
and  in  extremely  thin  shreds.  When 
all  are  in  (each  going  in  at  its  proper 
season),  cork  and  bladder,  and  store  in 
the  usual  way.  This  is  not  much 
trouble,  and  costs  little.  If  eaten  too 
soon  it  will  be  very  inferior. 

Note. — Many  persons  expose  the 
vegetables  to  the  sun  for  some  hours, 
and  draw  some  of  the  juice  from  flic 
cucumbers.  These  precautions  better 
ensure  good  keeping. 

Mixed  Pickle,  Simple,  for 

present  use  only.  These  are  whole- 
some, and  quickly  made,  and  may  be 
eaten  as  soon  as  prepared. 

No.  1. — Required:  a quarter  pint 
each  of  chopped  apples,  cucumber,  and 
onions  (in  dice  or  slices),  and  tomato 
pulp,  and  from  half  to  a whole  pint  of 
vinegar,  which  may  be  spiced  (given 
on  page  1171),  or  vinegar  boiled  with 
spices,  as  directed  in  various  recipes ; 
the  kind  and  amount  of  spice  to  use 
are  matters  of  taste,  but  this  is  not  a 
highly-seasoned  pickle.  Fresh  toma- 
toes may  replace  the  pulp. 

No.  2. — Make  as  above,  but  omit 
the  tomatoes. 

No.  3. — Use  equal  measures  of 
onions,  beetroot,  and  apples,  all  in  thin 
slices,  and  finish  off  as  above.  The 
addition  of  a little  thick  mixed  pickle 
liquor  is  sometimes  liked.  A dash  of 
celery  will  give  crispness,  but  without 
it  the  mixture  is  very  nice.  A morsel 
of  either  of  the  Ohxjtneys  given  in 
this  work  will  increase  the  zest  of  the 
pickles. 

A7o.  4. — This  is  sometimes  called 
“ ladies’  delight,”  and  is  made  by 
putting  equal  measures  of  chopped 
onions  and  grated  apples  in  a jar, 
with  spiced  vinegar  to  cover ; a hint 
of  garlic  is  sometimes  added,  and  some 
use  a small  proportion  of  sultana 
raisins.  In  this  form  it  is  a kind  of 
chutney.  Another  variation  consists 
in  adding  a little  curry  powder  to  the 
j vinegar,  or  curry  paste  may  be  mixed 
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r>itli  a little  hot  vinegar,  and  the  rest 
added  cold. 

Mixed  Spices  for  Pickles. — 

These  ate  sold  by  most  grocers,  and 
consist  of  long  and  round  peppers, 
allspice  berries,  cloves,  ginger,  chillies, 
and  mustard  seeds  generally ; but  the 
proportions  and  quality  vary  consider- 
ably. This  is  useful  for  everyday 
pickles,  and  from  one  to  two  ounces 
for  each  quart  of  vinegar  may  be  set 
down  as  the  average.  Mixed  spices  are 
often  called  “allspice,”  but  this  is 
incorrect  and  misleading;  “allspice” 
is  another  name  for  pimento  berries. 

Mulligatawny  Paste.  — ( See 

Curry  Paste.) 

Mushroom  Ketchup.  — Re- 
quired : a gallon  of  mushrooms,  six 
ounces  of  salt,  and  spices  as  under. 
Cost,  variable. 

Select  good-sized  flaps,  and  see  that 
they  are  not  worm-eaten  ; cut  the  ends 
of  the  stalks  off,  and  wipe  the  mush- 
rooms carefully  ; break  them  in  a pan, 
and  strew  the  salt  over,  putting  the 
largest  portion  at  the  top.  Stir  daily, 
and  in  three  days  strain  the  liquor 
without  pressure.  Measure  it,  and 
allow  for  a quart,  half  an  ounce  of 
whole  black  pepper  and  a drachm  of 
mace,  boil  in  a clean  pan  until  reduced 
to  a little  more  than  half.  Pour  into 
a clean  jug,  and  lay  a folded  cloth 
over,  and  leave  until  the  next  day. 
Then  pour  into  small  bottles  and  cork 
and  seal.  A little  salad  oil  is  used  by 
some  ; it  is  poured  in  the  necks  of  the 
bottles  the  better  to  exclude  the  air. 
This  is  not  very  salt,  and  the  spices 
do  not  overpower  the  flavour  of  the 
mushrooms,  but  a greater  quantity  or 
variety  may  be  used,  and  many  would 
prefer  ketchup  thus  made.  A little 
cayenne  is  often  liked.  For  example, 
in  addition  to  the  peppercorns,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice  berries 
and  half  an  ounce  of  ginger  may  be 
used.  Some  boil  the  liquor  first,  and 
then  add  the  spices,  and  boil  again. 

Note. — The  squeezings  of  the  mush- 
rooms, and  the  thick  sediment,  may 


be  boiled  with  spices  for  present  use 
for  thick  sauces,  &c.  This  is  called 
“ second  ketchup.”  Some  persons 
store  the  ketchup  in  wine  bottles  first, 
and  then  in  three  months’  time  boil  it 
again  with  a little  more  spice,  and 
store  in  small  bottles.  Many  say  that 
keeping  is  never  ensured  unless  boiled 
the  second  time. 

Mushrooms,  Pickled.  — Re- 
quired : a quart  of  button  mushrooms, 
the  same  measure  of  vinegar,  besides 
salt,  and  spices  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.,  or  more. 

The  mushrooms  should  be  the  wild 
or  meadow,  not  artificially  raised 
ones  ; let  them  be  fresh,  cut  the  stems 
off  close,  and  clean  them  with  new 
flannel,  moistened  and  dipped  in  fine 
salt ; throw  them  in  cold  water  salted 
a little,  and  when  all  are  ready,  drain 
and  dry  on  soft  cloths,  or  the  pickle 
will  be  weakened.  Add  to  the  vinegar 
a teaspoonful  and  a half  of  salt,  half 
an  ounce  of  white  peppercorns,  half 
an  ounce  of  ginger,  a saltspoonful  of 
cayenne,  and  a good-sized  blade  of 
mace  ; to  these  a quarter  of  a nutmeg 
can  be  added,  but  over-much  spice  is  a 
mistake.  When  all  boils  up,  put  the 
mushrooms  in  and  give  them  from 
five  to  eight  or  nine  minutes,  and, 
should  they  be  disproportioned  in  size, 
give  the  large  ones  a little  longer. 
Put  them  in  warm,  wide  - necked 
bottles,  cover  with  the  vinegar,  and 
divide  the  spices  amongst  them.  When 
cold,  cork  and  seal.  Store  in  a dry 
place,  and  guard  from  frost.  White 
wine  vinegar  is  the  kind  to  use. 

Mushrooms,  Preserved,  Su- 
perior.— This  is  a trifle  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  commonly-employed 
methods,  but  the  result  quite  justifies 
the  little  extra  outlay.  Required : 
mushrooms,  water,  salt,  lemon  juice, 
and  fresh  butter  as  below.  Cost, 
variable. 

The  “ buttons  ” are  the  best  for 
this,  but  those  a little  larger  may  be 
used,  so  that  they  are  close  and  firm  ; 
the  large  “ flaps  ” are  not  suitable,  and 
every  one  should  be  freshly  gathered. 
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Peel  and  put  the  mushrooms  in  a 
clean,  dry  jar,  and  cover  with  water, 
which  should  come  an  inch  or  two 
above  them  ; add  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  salt,  four  ounces  and  a half  of 
butter,  and  the  juice  of  four  good 
lemons  to  every  three  pints  of  water 
used.  The  water  should  he  first  care- 
fully measured  into  the  jars.  Then 
cork  the  jars  and  set  them  in  a water 
bath ; the  water  should  be  hot,  and 
brought  to  the  boil  gently ; after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  boiling  the  jars 
should  be  removed,  and  when  cold  the 
corks  should  be  sealed.  Store  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  The  butter  used  must 
be  pure,  or  the  mushrooms  will  suffer 
in  flavour. 

Note. — Boil  the  water,  and  let  it 
get  cold  before  putting  it  in  the  jars. 

Mustard,  to  prepare  for  table. 
The  secret  of  having  good  mustard  is 
to  see  that  it  is  free  from  lumps,  and 
to  mix  it  to  a proper  consistence.  It 
should  be  neither  lumpy  nor  sloppy. 
Stir  from  the  centre  with  the  back  of 
a spoon,  adding  the  water  by  degrees. 
The  mustard  should  be  of  a consistence 
to  just  drop  from  the  spoon.  ‘ If  cold 
water  be  used,  fermentation  is  likely 
to  result ; and  if  boiling  water,  the 
strength  of  the  mustard  will  be  lost. 
The  best  thing  is  to  boil  the  water  and 
use  it  when  cold.  A teaspoonful  of 
salt  should  be  added  to  every  three  or 
four  ounces  of  mustard.  To  reduce 
the  pungency  a little  sugar  may  be 
added.  For  a very  mild  mustard, 
cream  or  milk  is  often  used  in  the 
mixing,  in  place  of  half  or  all  the 
water.  When  extra  pungency  is 
liked,  a pinch  of  cayenne  may  be 
added.  Pure  mustard  should  be  used. 
Mustard  soon  discolours,  and  becomes 
very  unsightly,  as  well  as  disagreeable 
to  the  taste,  particularly  in  warm 
weather,  and  should  be  prepared  in 
small  quantities  as  required,  and 
always  put  into  a clean,  dry  pot. 

Nasturtium  Vinegar.  — Re- 
quired : some  freshly  - gathered  nas- 
turtium flowers,  and  enough  vinegar  to 
cover  them,  a clove,  two  peppercorns, 


a morsel  of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea, 
and  a chopped  shalot  to  each  pint 
bottle.  Cost,  about  6d.  per  quart 
bottle,  exclusive  of  the  nasturtiums. 

Small  bottles  should  be  used ; put 
all  the  materials  in,  and  cork  and 
seal  securely  ; leave  in  a dry  place  for 
a few  months  before  using.  This  is 
very  useful  as  a flavouring  for  salads 
and  sauces  for  mutton,  &c.  It  is 
cheap  enough  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  almost  all.  Pure  malt  vinegar 
should  be  used. 

Nasturtiums  Pickled.  — Re- 
quired: some  young  nasturtium  seeds, 
enough  cold  vinegar  to  cover  them,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a couple  of  cloves, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  scraped  horse- 
radish, and  a leaf  of  tarragon  to  every 
pint  of  seeds.  Cost,  exclusive  of  the 
seeds,  about  6d. 

Should  no  tarragon  be  handy  a little 
tarragon  vinegar  will  do,  and  ginger 
may  be  used  instead  of  horse-radish. 
Wash  the  seeds  in  cold  water,  and 
dry  them  in  a soft  cloth,  folding  it 
over  and  dabbing  them  gently,  then 
put  them  in  glass  bottles,  and  cover 
with  the  vinegar  and  other  materials. 
This  is  a simple  recipe.  Cover  with 
bladder,  or  cork  and  seal. 

Another  tcaif. — This  should  be  kept 
for  a month  or  two,  and  is  then  a very 
good  pickle.  Allow  salt  as  above,  and 
a small  teaspoonful  of  peppercorns  and 
a couple  of  chillies  to  every  pint  of 
vinegar.  Boil  all  together,  and  pour 
over  the  seeds  when  cold.  Add  a 
small  proportion  of  buds  to  the  seeds. 

Nutmegs.  — Nutmegs  are  uni- 
versally used  in  the  kitchen.  They 
contain  an  aromatic  and  pungent 
essential  oil.  When  wanted  fine, 
ground  nutmegs  should  be  bought. 
Essence  of  nutmegs  is  also  handy. 

Mace  is  the  covering  of  the  nutmeg, 
and  no  spice  wants  more  careful 
handling,  whether  whole  or  ground,  or 
in  the  form  of  essence.  Nothing  is 
more  objectionable  than  a dish  over- 
flavoured  with  mace.  In  moderation 
it  is  extremely  useful. 
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Onions,  Pickled.  — This  is  a 
popular  pickle,  and  there  are  many 
ways  of  preparation. 

iVo.  1. — Take  small  silver  onions,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  har- 
vested, as  they  are  then  in  the  best 
condition.  Remove  the  peel  until  the 
onions  look  clear,  being  careful  not 
to  cut  the  bulbs.  Before  peeling,  put 
them  in  salt  and  water  for  a few 
hours.  Put  them  in  the  jars  with 
cold  white  wine  vinegar,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  grated  horse-radish,  a 
teaspoonful  and  a half  of  white  pepper- 
corns, and  a couple  of  inches  of  stick 
ginger  to  each  quart ; a sprig  of 
tarragon  is  a good  addition.  Tie 
clown,  and  in  three  days  pour  the 
vinegar  off  and  boil  it,  and  again  pour 
pver,  and  when  cold  tie  down  for  use. 
This  is  a German  recipe- 

No.  2. — Allow  a dessertspoonful  each 
of  whole  black  pepper  and  allspice 
berries  to  every  quart  of  vinegar. 
Remove  the  outer  skin  of  the  onions 
with  the  fingers,  and  the  next  with 
a silver  knife ; a steel  one  injures 
the  colour;  put  in  dry  bottles,  and 
pour  the  cold  vinegar  and  bruised 
spices  over;  this  is  simple,  and  the 
onions  will  be  crisp.  Brown  vinegar 
is  intended  for  this.  For  a pale 
pickle  of  the  kind,  use  white  vinegar 
and  white  peppercorns,  with  half  the 
measure  only  of  allspice  ; a teaspoonful 
of  salt  should  be  used  to  each  pint 
of  vinegar. 

No.  3. — Throw  the  onions  as  fast 
as  they  are  peeled  into  brine  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg;  leave  them 
all  night,  then  drain  and  dry  between 
two  soft  cloths.  Boil  enough  vinegar 
to  cover  them,  with  an  inch  of  ginger, 
an  ounce  of  peppercorns,  and  a salt-  i 
spoonful  of  mustard  seeds  to  the  quart ; 
when  cool,  after  three  to  five  minutes’ 
boiling,  pour  over,  and  seal  the  bottles 
when  cold.  When  soft  pickle  is 
liked,  the  onions  are  sometimes  boiled 
for  a minute  or  two  in  salt  and  water, 
and  the  boiling  vinegar  is  put  over. 
White  ■vinegar,  used  cold,  gives  the 
best  coloured  and  the  crispest  pickle. 

A morsel  of  mace  is  added  by  some, 


and  others  use  very  little  spice,  so 
that  the  onion  flavour  may  be  un- 
impaired. A pinch  of  celery  seed 
gives  a flavour  that  many  will  ap- 
preciate ; as  much  as  would  half  cover 
a threepenny-piece  would  suffice  for  a 
quart  to  three  pints  of  vinegar.  The 
onions  must  be  kept  well  covered  with 
the  vinegar,  and  any  that  may  remain 
will  he  handy  for  flavouring  salads, 
hashes,  and  other  dishes. 

Oriental  Chutney.— Required : 
a pound  and  a half  of  apples,  weighed 
after  peeling  and  coring,  four  to  five 
ounces  of  moist  sugar,  according  to 
the- acidity  of  the  apples,  half  a pound 
of  stoned  raisins  (muscatel  for  choice), 
five  ounces  of  stoned  tamarinds,  four 
ounces  of  salt,  one  ounce  of  garlic, 
two  ounces  of  shalots,  one  ounce  of 
grated  ginger,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  capsicums,  a tablespoonful  of  soy, 
and  half  a pint  of  good  brown  vinegar. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  on  an 
average. 

The  apples  and  tamarinds  are  to  be 
chopped  to  a complete  pulp  with  the 
raisins,  shalots,  garlic,  and  capsicums ; 
if  this  part  of  the  business  be  ne- 
glected the  chutney  will  suffer  con- 
siderably. The  rest  of  the  materials 
are  to  be  added  by  degrees,  and  the 
whole  mixed  very  thoroughly.  After 
the  first  chopping,  put  all  in  a mortar 
if  convenient  for  the  final  blending; 
otherwise  use  a wooden  spoon.  Cork 
in  wide  - necked  bottles,  and  seal 
securely.  This  should  be  kept  for 
some  months,  or,  better  still,  a year 
before  using  it.  It  is  pungent,  and 
a little  goes  a long  way.  This  is  a 
small  quantity  only. 

Oriental  Pickles  are  employed 
in  making  sauces  to  serve  with  grilled 
salmon  and  other  fish.  They  are  also 
served  with  cold  meats,  and  may  be 
added  in  small  proportion  to  curries. 
They  are  very  popular  generally. 
They  consist  of  a combination  of 
“ sweets  and  sours.” 

Parisian  Essence  ia  a thick, 
dark  fluid,  for  colouring  soups,  sauces, 
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and  the  like  ; and  while  any  degree  of 
colour  may  be  imparted,  the  flavour 
will  not  suffer ; this  is  no  small  recom- 
mendation, and  where  a rich  brown  is 
required  in  made  dishes  of  all  sorts,  it 
can  be  safely  used. 

Peach  Mangoes.  — Required  : 
peaches  and  vinegar,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  variable. 

The  fruit  should  be  of  moderate 
size,  but  not  ripe.  Wipe  them,  and 
put  them  in  brine  that  will  float  an 
egg.  Remove  in  three  days,  and 
drain  on  a hair  sieve.  Boil  a quart  of 
vinegar,  two  ounces  each  of  whole 
white  pepper  and  ginger,  a blade  of 
mace,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a quarter 
of  a teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  and  four 
ounces  of  mustard  seed.  'This  is  to  be 
poured  boiling  over  them,  and  in  two 
months  they  may  be  eaten.  Before 
adding  the  vinegar,  a round  is  to  be 
cut  from  the  stalk  end,  and  the  spaces 
filled  up  with  very  fresh  mustard  seed, 
washed  in  vinegar,  and  a little  grated 
horse-radish,  with  a hint  of  garlic  and 
chopped  shalot.  The  stones  are  to  be 
carefully  removed.  The  parts  cut  out 
are  to  be  replaced  and  secured  with 
thread  crossed  over  the  fruit.  Nec- 
tai’ines  may  be  similarly  treated. 

Pepper.  — This  condiment  is  in 
common  use.  There  are  several 
kinds,  the  most  important  being  black 
and  white  pepper  (both  whole  and 
ground),  long  pepper,  and  cayenne 
pepper.  Black  and  white  pepper  are 
the  products  of  tho  same  plant ; the 
latter  being  deprived  of  its  outer  coat- 
ing is  the  less  pungent,  and  therefore 
more  agreeable  for  table  use,  and  for 
delicate  cookery.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  in  the  strength  and 
quality,  the  low-priced  peppers  being 
often  dirty.  Long  pepper  is  mostly 
used  for  pickles.  Cayenne  is  referred 
to  on  page  1156.  Mignonette  pepper 
is  simply  coarsely-ground  pepper  ; its 
uses  are  indicated  in  many  recipes.  A 
firm  of  wholesale  grocers  make  the 
following  statement  concerning  pep- 
per : “ Pepper,  being  dried  upon  the 
ground  in  the  producing  districts, 


contains  a quantity  of  earth,  stones, 
and  dirt  upon  its  arrival  here.  As 
the  loss  of  weight  would  be  too  great, 
and  the  cost  too  much  enhanced,  to 
satisfy  the  rage  for  low  prices  were 
this  extraneous  matter  sifted  out,  the 
whole  is  ordinarily  ground  to  powder, 
which  is  gritty  to  the  teeth.”  This 
firm,  therefore,  and  others,  recommend 
home-ground  pepper  of  the  best  kinds, 
and  for  this  as  much  as  eigliteenpence, 
or  more,  per  pound  may  have  to  be 
paid.  The  market  is,  of  course,  liable 
to  fluctuation.  When  groceries  are 
ordered,  pepper  should  not  be  packed 
with  other  goods,  unless  it  is  in  tins  or 
bottles.  “ Pabulum  ” is  a pepper 
specially  recommended  by  those  who 
have  had  long  experience  in  the  trade. 

Pepper  Water.  — Required  : a 
pint  and  a half  of  cold  water,  the  j uice 
of  a lemon,  a dessertspoonful  of  salt, 
two  cloves  of  garlic,  an  onion,  a dozen 
peppercorns,  a tablespoonful  of  curry 
powder,  and  a bit  of  onion  fried  in 
butter.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Add  the  lemon  juice  to  the  water, 
then  pound  the  spices  and  onion  in  a 
mortar ; put  all  in  a saucepan,  and 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  simmer  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  in  the 
fried  onioir,  and  give  another  boil,  and 
strain  through  muslin.  This  should 
be  bottled  and  corked  for  use.  A little 
tamarind  may  be  used  instead  of 
lemon,  or  in  addition.  This  is  useful 
for  flavouring  purposes.  To  increase 
the  pungency,  use  more  peppercorns, 
or  reduce  the  water.  A few  chillies 
may  be  added. 

Piccalilli.  — This  is  made  from 
all  sorts  of  vegetables,  such  as  the 
following : cauliflowers,  white  cab- 
bages, French  beans,  oapsicums,  gher- 
kins, large  and  small  onions,  cucum- 
bers, radish  pods,  green  tomatoes,  and 
nasturtiums.  Take  equal  quantities, 
as  nearly  as  convenient,  of  each  kind. 
Prepare  them  by  slicing  the  large  sorts, 
shredding  the  cabbage,  and  pulling 
the  cauliflower  into  small  pieces.  Put 
them  into  a large  pan  with  boiling 
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brine  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  an 
egg.  Let  them  simmer  for  one  minute, 
then  drain  the  liquid  from  them, 
spread  them  out  on  large  dishes,  and 
place  them  in  the  sun  until  they  are 
perfectly  dry.  Prepare  as  much  pickle 
as  will  entirely  cover  the  vegetables, 
in  the  following  proportions  : — Boil 
two  quarts  of  good  vinegar  with  two 
ounces  of  bruised  ginger,  one  ounce  of 
whole  white  pepper,  one  ounce  each 
of  allspice,  turmeric  and  curry  powder, 
and  two  ounces  of  shalots.  Boil  these 
for  five  minutes,  then  mix  two  ounces 
of  best  Durham  mustard  smoothly  with 
a little  warm  vinegar,  and  stir  it  into 
the  rest  of  the  vinegar,  which  must 
not  boil  after  the  mustard  is  added. 
Let  the  first  heat  go  off,  then  pom-  the 
vinegar  over  the  vegetables,  and  when 
they  are  quite  cold,  store  them  in  jars 
and  intermix  the  spices  amongst  them. 
Be  careful  that  the  vegetables  are 
covered  with  the  vinegar,  and  cover 
the  jar  with  bladder  to  exclude  the 
air.  This  pickle  must  be  examined  at 
intervals,  and  as  the  vegetables  absorb 
the  vinegar,  fresh  boiled  vinegar  must 
be  added  and  well  stirred  in.  Ad- 
ditions of  various  vegetables  may  be 
made  as  they  come  into  season  ; but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  must 
be  scalded  in  brine  and  dried,  then 
scalded  in  hot  vinegar,  and  allowed  to 
grow  cold  before  they  are  put  to  the 
rest  of  the  pickle,  or  they  will  not 
keep. 

Note.  — Small  jars,  corked,  the 
better  ensure  keeping. 

Plums,  Pickled  like  Olives. 

— Required- : plums,  vinegar,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Take  some  hard,  green  plums, 
gathered  before  the  stone  forms.  Boil 
as  much  vinegar  as  will  cover  them, 
with  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  mustard  seed  to  each  pint. 
Pour  it  over  while  hot.  Next  day 
drain,  and  boil  again ; cover  when 
quite  cold.  This  is  useful,  and  rvhen 
plums  have  to  be  gathered  for  the 
sake  of  thinning  the  trees,  the  cost  is 
but  little. 


Raff  aid’s  Browning.— This  is 
a store  sauce  and  browning  in  one, 
as  a very  small  quantity  will  flavour 
and  colour  sauces  and  gravies.  It 
is  only  suitable  for  dark-coloured 
preparations.  Required : a quarter 
of  a pound  of  lump  sugar  (powdered), 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a pint  of  red  wine, 
half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  six  cloves, 
two  blades  of  mace,  four  peeled 
shalots,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  good 
mushroom  ketchup,  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  thinly  peeled,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Cost,  varies  with  the  wine. 

The  sugar  and  butter  are  to  be  put 
in  a clean  pan  over  the  fire  and  mixed 
until  frothy,  when  the  pan  should  be 
raised  and  the  wine  added  by  degrees, 
the  stirring  being  kept  up  the  whole 
time.  Then  add  the  rest  of  the  in- 
gredients, and  boil  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  very  carefully  that  the  mix- 
ture may  not  waste.  Pour  into  a 
basin,  and  when  cold  remove  the  scum, 
strain,  and  put  in  small  bottles  for  use. 
We  may  specially  recommend  this 
for  brown  fish  stews,  dishes  of  liver, 
heart  and  kidneys,  jugged  hare  or 
rabbit,  &c.  But  when  this  or  any 
similar  preparation  is  employed  in  any 
dish,  the  seasoning  should  be  added 
carefully  at  starting,  or  the  compound 
may  be  too  savoury. 

Rajah’s  Relish.  — Required: 
the  juice  of  half  a dozen  large  or  nine 
small  lemons,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  a drachm 
of  the  purest  and  b&t  cayenne.  Cost, 
about  lOd. 

The  lemon  rind  is  to  be  in  thin 
strips,  and  put  with  the  other  in- 
gredients in  a china  saucepan,  and 
be  brought  to  the  boil,  then  simmered 
for  five  minutes,  and  turned  into  an 
earthen  vessel  and  covered  with  a 
cloth  until  cold,  when  it  is  to  he 
strained  very  carefully,  as  it  should  be 
clear.  Use  small  dry  bottles,  cork 
them  well,  and  store  in  a cool  dry 
place.  _ 1 

Another  way. — Use  the  juice  of  one 
orange,  and  enough  lemon  j nice  to 
make  the  whole  up  to  half  a pint; 
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add  a strip  of  orange  rind  to  that 
of  the  lemon,  and  then  proceed  as 
above  directed.  Another  relish  is 
made  by  using  a teaspoonful  of 
crushed  peppercorns  (black  and  white) 
in  place  of  the  cayenne,  but  this  wants 
longer  boiling,  and  it  is  best  to  use 
a little  white  vinegar  at  first,  and  then 
add  the  lemon  juice  and  boil  again  for 
a few  minutes.  These  are  sometimes 
used  in  place  of  ordinary  vinegar  for 
salads,  the  seasoning  being  reduced 
proportionately.  A little  may  be  sent 
to  table  in  the  cruet,  but  it  should 
be  in  small  quantities,  as  it  loses  its 
pungency  by  exposure. 

Salt. — This  appears  to  be  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  higher  animals.  It 
is  diffused  everywhere.  By  boiling 
down  and  crystallising  the  solution, 
salt  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness  is 
obtained — hay  salt,  kitchen  salt  and 
table  salt.  Bay  salt  is  of  sendee  in 
curing  meats,  kitchen  salt  for  general 
use,  and  table  salt  for  the  table ; and, 
before  filling  the  salt  cellars,  see  that 
the  salt  is  dry ; if  necessary,  dry  it 
in  the  overt  or  on  the  hot  plate,  and 
roll  it  finely.  Unless  allowed  to  get 
cold  before  putting  in  salt  cellars,  it 
will  cake  and  become  lumpy.  The 
addition  of  a little  corn-flour  is  re- 
commended as  a preventive.  The 
! best  thing,  however,  is  to  keep  the 
! salt  dry,  owing  to  its  deliquescent 
i properties. 

Shalot  Vinegar.  — Required : 
t four  ounces  of  shalots  and  a quart 
I of  vinegar.  Cost,  about  6d. 

The  shalots  should  he  peeled  and 
if  bruised  and  put  in  the  vinegar;  the 
jar  should  be  closed,  and  in  a month 
the  liquid  may  be  strained  for  use. 

! A larger  quantity  of  shalots  can  be 
i used  when  stronger  vinegar  is  desired. 

A few  drops  will  flavour  a tureen  of 
>'  sauce  or  gravy. 

Shalot  Wine.  — This  is  useful 
’ when  the  above  is  unsuitable  on 
: iccount  of  the  acid.  Allow  a pint 
d if  sherry  to  a quarter  of  a pound  of 

Iihalots,  and  add  a good  pinch  of 

I _ 


cayenne ; the  wine  may  be  poured 
off  at  the  end  of  a fortnight,  and  if 
not  strong  enough  may  be  put  to 
another  ounce  or  two  of  fresh  shalots. 
The  bottle  should  be  shaken  the  first 
few  days,  but  not  the  latter  part  of 
the  time,  as  the  liquid  should  he  clear 
when  poured  off  into  small  bottles  for 
keeping.  Cost,  varies  with  the  quality 
of  the  wine. 

Shalots,  Pickled.— Required  : a 
quart  of  peeled  shalots,  the  same  of 
vinegar,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  an 
ounce  of  white  peppercorns,  and  an 
inch  of  bruised  ginger.  Cost,  about 
Is.  Gd. 

Boil  the  vinegar  (white)  and  spices, 
put  the  shalots  in,  and  give  a couple 
of  minutes’  simmering ; remove  any/ 
scum.  Tie  down  when  cold.  (See 
Onions,  page  1168.) 

Soy.  — This  is  a thick,  dark  fluid  to 
he  had  of  grocers.  Many  dislike  the 
flavour,  but  it  is  a useful  preparation, 
and  may  be  added  to  glaze  to 
strengthen  it  and  deepen  the  colour. 
It  is  used  for  fish  sauces  by  adding  it 
to  melted  butter  with  mushroom  or 
other  ketchup.  It  is  said  that  soy, 
after  it  reaches  this  country,  is  sub- 
ject to  adulteration,  but  suehas  bears 
the  name  of  a good  English  firm  is 
reliable. 

Spanish  Onions,  Pickled. — 

The  most  simple  way,  and  one  often 
liked,  is  to  peel  and  slice  the  onions, 
and  put  them  in  a jar  with  a little  salt 
and  a dust  of  pepper  between  the 
layers,  and  then  to  cover  with  cold 
vinegar.  The  onions  will  be  crisp, 
and  may  be  eaten  at  once,  or  left  a 
week  or  two.  When  for  keeping,  the 
spices  are  boiled  with  the  vinegar  as 
for  other  pickles.  (See  Cabbage,  page 
1155.)  Equal  parts  of  onions  and  beet- 
root make  a very  good  pickle  of  this 
sort.  Or  a few  small  ripe  tomatoes 
may  be  put  in  for  present  eating.  (See 
Spiced  Vinegar.) 

Spiced  Vinegar. —This  may  be 
bought  of  a grocer,  or  prepared  at 
home.  The  following  is  the  method, 
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and  the  spices  may  he  altered  to  suit 
the  taste.  It  may  he  itsed  as  soon  as 
ready  for  any  pickles  for  which  hot 
vinegar  is  required,  or  cold  for  the 
crisper  pickle3 ; it  is  also  useful  if 
stored  in  small  bottles  when  quite  cold 
(it  is  better  to  let  it  stand  all  night)  for 
salads  and  flavouring  purposes  gener- 
ally. To  every  quart  of  vinegar  allow 
two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  an  ounce 
of  ginger,  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  allspice  berries.  All  the  spices 
should  be  bruised  well.  A little  cayenne 
or  a few  chillies  may  be  used  for  a hotter 
vinegar.  An  ounce  of  chopped  shalots 
or  onions-and  a morsel  of  garlic  will  in- 
crease the  savour.  Put  all  in  a jar  tied 
over  with  bladder  wetted  with  vinegar, 
and  set  in  a warm  place  for  a few  days, 
and  then  put  it  in  a water  bath  and  let 
the  water  simmer  round  the  jar  for  an 
hour  or  two.  To  save  time,  the  vine- 
gar, &c.,  may  be  boiled  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  but  the  flavour  will  not  be  so 
good  as  if  the  above  modes  are  followed. 
A bunch  of  mixed  herbs  may  be  put 
in,  and  will  be  found  an  improvement ; 
or  a bay  leaf  or  two  will  suffice. 

Note. — Good  vinegar  should  be 
used.  The  cost  is  but  little  more,  and 
the  flavour  very  superior.  This  would 
be  too  salt  for  anything  that  had  been 
salted  or  put  in  brine ; in  such  cases 
reduce  the  salt  to  one-fourth. 

Spirit  of  Herbs,  Kitchener’s. 

— This  is  recommended  for  purity  and 
flavour,  as  well  as  strength,  as  it  is  very 
economical  in  use.  A few  drops  will 
season  made  dishes  to  pei’fection.  Re- 
quired : lemon  thyme,  winter  savoury, 
sweet  marjoram,  and  sweet  basil,  of 
each  one  ounce ; grated  lemon  peel  and 
shalots,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; and 
celery  seed,  one  drachm.  Add  a pint  of 
brandy,  and  infuse  for  not  less  than  a 
fortnight.  Small  bottles  are  best  for 
storage,  and  filtering  is  necessary. 

Spirit  of  Savoury  Spices, 
Kitchener’s.— Required  : an  ounce 
of  black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  all- 
spice, and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nut- 
meg, and  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  brandy. 


Infuse  for  ten  days,  then  strain.  The 
spices  should  be  finely  ground. 

This  is  a concentrated  preparation, 
and  a drop  or  two  goes  a long  way. 
Any  spice  can  be  used  singly,  and  to 
make  a tincture,  which  is  rather 
weaker,  the  spices  should  be  whole  and 
thoroughly  bruised ; they  should  digest 
for  at  least  a fortnight.  About  three 
ounces  of  spice  to  a quart  of  spirit  will 
be  right.  Allspice,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  nutmeg  are  the  most  used. 

Tarragon  Vinegar.— Required : 
tarragon  and  vinegar.  Cost,  uncertain. 

The.  herb  should  be  gathered  on  a 
dry  day  just  before  it  begins  to  bloom. 
Pick  the  leaves  from  the  stalks  and  put 
them  in  a bottle  with  a wide  neck, 
bruising  them  that  the  flavour  may 
escape.  Cover  them  with  good  vine- 
gar, and  tie  bladder  over,  and  leave  in 
a dry  place  for  a couple  of  months, 
then  strain  through  muslin  until  clear, 
and  put  in  small,  well-corked  bottles  for 
use.  This  is  strong,  and  should  be  used 
with  great  caution. 

Tartar  Mustard.— This  is  a 
pungent  preparation  that  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  salads  and 
all  kinds  of  savoury  dishes.  Re- 
quired : a quarter  of  a pound  of  pine 
mustard,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
enough  horse-radish  vinegar  and  chilli 
vinegar  to  form  a smooth  paste  of  the 
usual  consistence.  A small  quantity  of 
tarragon  vinegar  may  be  used  and  one 
of  the  others  reduced"  in  quantity.  This 
should  be  mixed  some  time  beforehand, 
and  be  kept  well  corked.  A pinch  of 
white  sugar  improves  it. 

Tomato  Chutney.— Require^ 
four  pounds  of  tomatoes,  a pound  ot 
apples,  an  ounce  of  crushed  mustnrdj 
seed,  half  an  ounce  of  grated  ginger, 
half  a dozen  small  onions,  four  ounces 
of  salt,  a small  teaspoonful  (or  less)  ot 
the  best  cayenne,  and  a pint  and  a 
quarter  of  the  best  malt  vinegar  ; sugar 
in  proportion  to  the  fruit,  about 
pound  of  soft  moist.  Cost,  about  3s., 
but  variable.  JB 

The  tomatoes  should  be  ripe  ana 
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sound,  but  not  over  ripe ; break  them 
into  a preserving  pan,  and  add  the 
apples  in  quarters,  but  not  peeled  or 
cored  ; they  should  be  of  a juicy  kind  ; 
chop  the  onions,  and  add  with  all  the 
other  ingredients  except  the  sugar, 
which  is  best  put  in  when  the  mixture 
has  begun  to  soften  a little.  The 
whole  must  be  boiled  slowly  to  a 
complete  pulp  that  can  be  rubbed 
easily  through  a coarse  hail'  sieve. 
The  whole  should  be  stirred  well,  and 
left  for  a day  before  bottling.  If 
thought  too  hot,  the  addition  of  a few 
ounces  of  finely  chopped  raisins  will 
remedy  it ; they  are  best  added  when 
cold.  It  is  intended  to  be  kept  a few 
months,  and  the  flavour  softens  a good 
deal.  The  quantity  of  vinegar  given 
is  the  average,  but  as  apples  and 
tomatoes  vary  so  much,  it  may  have 
to  be  reduced  or  increased  a little,  but 
the  chutney  should  be  rather  thick,  of 
a jam-like  consistence.  The  store 
closet  must  be  dry.  ( See  Apple 

Chutney  for  the  finishing  off.)  This 
is  recommended  as  a cheap  and  tasty 
chutney,  that  goes  well  with  all  sorts 
of  fish  and  meat  dishes,  both  hot  and 
cold,  as  well  as  with  salads,  soups,  &c. 

Note. — It  is  better  to  use  only  half 
the  above  quantity  of  cayenne  at  first, 
as  more  can  be  put  in  after  boiling,  if 
liked.  A hint  of  garlic  is  thought  an 
improvement  by  some.  Some  of  the 
watery  part  may  be  removed  from  the 
tomatoes,  if  they  seem  to  require  it. 

Tomato  Ketchup.— This  is  a link 
between  tomato  conserve  and  tomato 
sauce,  as,  unlike  the  first  named,  it  has 
been  flavoured  with  vinegar  and  spices, 
and  is  a rather  piquant  preparation, 
while  it  is  not  so  highly  flavoured  as 
the  sauce.  It  gives  a nice  flavour  of 
a blended  sort  to  any  dish  to  which  it 
is  added,  and  is  especially  useful  for 
brown  gravies  and  sauces  that  are 
served  with  beef-steak,  kidney  and  the 
like,  besides  being  a popular  relish  with 
cold  meat.  It  is  excellent  for  game 
dishes.  It  lias  an  advantage  over  con- 
serve, as  if  well  corked  it  will  keep 
som'e  time  after  opening.  Cost,  about 


9d.  to  Is.  per  bottle,  and  sold  by  most 
grocers. 

Tomato  Ketchup,  American. 

— Required  : a quart  of  tomato  pulp, 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  vinegar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  cloves  and  peppercorns 
mixed,  a blade  of  mace,  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  a saltspoonful  of  celery  seed, 
twice  as  much  pure  ginger,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  two  of  good  mustard. 
Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

The  pulp)  is  made  by  cooking  the 
fruit  until  it  can  be  sieved ; nothing 
but  stems  and  seeds  are  to  be  kept 
back ; all  the  pulp  must  be  carefully 
scraped  from  the  sieve  and  used,  or 
the  ketchup  will  be  watery.  The  spices 
are  to  be  tied  very  loosely  in  a muslin 
bag  after  bruising,  and  all  are  to  be 
boiled  until  the  mixture  is  like  thick 
cream  in  consistence.  When  cold, 
take  the  bag  out,  pressing  it  to  get  out 
the  flavour  of  the  contents.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  boil  the  spices  and  some 
of  the  vinegar  a little  time  in  advance. 
Put  up  in  small,  well-corked  bottles. 
This  is  nice  for  such  dishes  as  require 
zest,  but  must  bo  used  with  caution 
with  delicate  preparations.  ( See  re- 

marks above.) 

Tomato  Preserve,  Savoury. 

— Required  : tomatoes,  sugar,  onions, 
seasoning  and  vinegar  as  below.  Cost, 
about  9d.  to  Is.  per  pound  pot. 

For  three  pounds  of  tomatoes,  put 
four  ounces  and  a half  of  sugar  in  a 
jam  kettle,  and  moisten  with  a table- 
spoonful or  two  of  white  vinegar,  and 
let  it  boil  up  ; then  add  three  or  four 
small  onions,  chopped,  and  simmer 
them  a minute ; put  in  the  sliced 
tomatoes,  which  need  not  be  com- 
pletely ripe,  though  they  should  not  be 
far  off  that  state.  Stir  to  the  boil,  then 
add  a little  salt  and  pepper ; some 
should  be  black  and  some  cayenne,  and 
the  piquancy  can  be  decided  by  taste  ; 
a dash  of  grated  ginger  and  nutmeg- 
will  improve.  When  done, pass  through 
j a hair  sieve,  and  boil  again  until  it  re- 
j sembles  marmalade  in  appearance,  then 
pour  into  small  pots,  and  cover  the  next 
! day  as  jam.  Slay  -be  eaten  with  cold 
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or  hot  meats  or  added  to  made  dishes. 
We  have  tasted  a very  similar  pre- 
paration, flavoured  very  littlo  with 
herbs  in  addition  to  the  above,  and 
can  recommend  it. 

Tomato  Soy.  — Required : two 
pounds  of  green  tomatoes,  half  a pound 
of  onions,  the  same  of  cucumber,  four 
ounces  of  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  pepper- 
corns, four  cloves,  an  inch  of  root 
ginger,  a small  blade  of  mace,  half  a 
dozen  chilhes,  and  enough  good  malt 
vinegar  to  cover.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d., 
but  variable. 

Slice  the  vegetables,  and  put  them 
in  a colander,  with  the  salt  (which 
should  be  in  fine  powder,  and  quite 
warm)  sprinkled  over  them.  Set  on  a 
dish,  and  leave  all  night.  Then  put 
them  in  a preserving  - pan,  after  the 
brine  has  drained  from  them,  and  add 
the  spices  and  vinegar  ; boil  slowly  to 
a perfect  pulp,  and  rub  at  once  through 
a hair  sieve.  Have  some  small,  dry, 
warm  bottles  ready,  and  drop  a clove 
and  a 'chilli  in  each,  fill  up,  and  cork 
and  seal,  and  store  in  a dry  place. 
This  is  a useful  preparation  for  giving 
zest  to  meat  and  fish  stews,  &c.,  also 
to  gravies  and  sauces. 

Note. — The  proportion  of  onion  and 
cucumber  can  bo  altered  to  taste,  so 
that  the  combined  weight  is  the  same. 
Green  gooseberries  may  replace  the 
cucumber,  then  a couple  of  ounces  of 
brown  sugar  will  be  wanted. 

Tomato  Store  Sauce,  for  long 
keeping.  As  this  improves  with  age 
it  is  well  to  make  a good  quantity 
when  tomatoes  are  cheap.  Required  : 
a dozen  pounds  of  tomatoes,  a pound 
of  onions  (half  English  and  half 
Spanish  for  choice),  three  pounds  of 
Demerara  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  salt,  six  ounces  of  black 
peppercorns,  a heaping  teaspoonful  of 
cayenne  of  the  best  quality,  an  ounc6 
and  a half  of  cloves,  three  pints  of 
vinegar  (two-thirds  brown  and  one- 
third  white),  three-quarters  oj  a pound 
of  allspice  berries,  an  ounce  of  ginger, 
an  ounce  of  mustard  seeds,  and  a tea-  1 


spoonful  of  chopped  garlic.  Cost,  1 
about  6s.  to  7s. 

The  tomatoes  are  to  be  quite  ripe, 
and  broken  up  into  a jar,  and  set  in  a 
slow  oven  until  the  juice  flows  freely 
and  they  are  getting  pulpy.  The 
spices  are  to  be  bruised  and  added 
with  the  rest  of  the  materials,  and  the  - 
whole  cooked  for  a couple  of  hours  or 
so  to  a perfect  pulp.  This  may  either 
be  done  in  the  jar  in  the  oven,  or  a 
preserving  - pan  may  be  used.  Tn 
either  case  care  is  needed  to  avoid 
burning,  and  the  mass  should  be  often 
stirred  with  a wooden  spoon.  Then 
rub  through  a hair  sieve,  the  finer  the 
better,  and  as  soon  as  cold,  bottle  for 
use  in  small  bottles,  and  cork  and  seal 
well. 

Note. — This  is  not  intended  as  an 
adjimet  to  meats,  &c.,  upon  the  plate, 
but  to  give  zest  to  gravies,  sauces, 
soups,  &c. ; and,  owing  to  the  spices  ! 
used,  avoid  over-seasoning  any  dish  to 
which  the  compound  is  added.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  sour  apples  j 
may  be  added,  and  should  garlic  be 
objected  to,  it  may  bo  omitted.  It  is  j 
very  important  that  no  unsound 
tomatoes  be  used,  and  that  the  mix- 
ture be  thoroughly  cooked.  It  will  be  i 
found  an  improvement  to  put  tlio  3 
spices  in  a pint  of  the  vinegar  in  a 
covered  saucepan,  and  bring  to  the 
boil  before  adding  to  the  rest.  (See  ■ I 
Note  at  end  of  Tomato  Chutney 
on  page  1173.) 

Tomatoes,  Small,  Pickled.—  j 

Required : tomatoes,  vinegar,  spice,  ( 
and  salt  as  under.  Cost  of  tomatoes,  .1 
variable. 

The  tomatoes  should  be  ripe,  but 
quite  sound ; reject  any  broken  ones, 
and  let  them  be  as  even  in  size  as  con- 
venient, not  much  larger  than  a good- 
sized  walnut.  Wipe  them,  and  put  them  1 
lightly  in  jars,  and  pour  over  enough 
boiling  vinegar  to  cover,  spiced  as  for  j 
onions,  cabbage,  &c.  (see  recipes) : or 
use  the  spiced  vinegar  of  page  1171.'  j 
A teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  as  much . j 
sugar,  should  be  added  to  every  pint- 
Cover  to  keep  the  steam  in  with  a 
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plate  or  saucer,  and  tie  down  with 
bladder  next  day.  Serve  with  cold 
meats,  or  as  garnish  for  salads  and 
other  dishes.  This  should  bo  eaten 
quickly,  and  prepared  in  small  quanti- 
ties, being  a pickle  for  “ present  use.” 

Another  way. — Prick  the  tomatoes, 
dredge  with  fine,  dry  salt,  and  leave 
for  a couple  of  days ; then  proceed  as 
above.  The  juice  that  flows  from 
them  as  soon  as  pricked  should  he  kept 
in  a covered  earthen  vessel  and  added 
to  the  vinegar ; it  is  best  to  boil  it. 
Wipe  the  tomatoes  free  from  brine 
before  putting  to  the  vinegar.  No 
added  salt  is  required. 

Truffle  Essence.  — Required  : 
half  a pound  of  fresh  truffles,  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  Madeira  or  good 
sherry,  half  a pint  of  rich  stock,  clear, 
a tiny  bunch  of  herbs,  a morsel  of 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  grated 
nutmeg.  Cost,  variable. 

Peel  and  slice  the  truffles  ; put  them 
in  a stewpan  with  all  the  materials 
except  the  wine ; cover  and  cook  for 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  then  add  the 
wine ; cover  tightly,  cook  for  twenty 
minutes  more,  then  strain  the  liquid 
through  a fine  hair  sieve  or  clean  cloth. 
This  is  a useful  preparation  if  several 
dishes  have  to  he  flavoured ; say  game 
gravy,  or  brown  sauce  to  serve  with 
game  or  fillets  of  beef,  or  a forcemeat ; 
some  of  the  liquid  could  he  added  to 
the  latter,  and  the  truffles  rubbed 
through  a sieve.  In  cold  weather  this 
can  he  kept  for  use  until  the  next  day, 
or  longer.  If  required  stronger,  the 
quantity  of  truffles  may  he  doubled, 
and  another  half  gill  of  wine  used. 
The  stronger  the  stock  the  better  the 
essence — strong  of  meat,  that  is;  the 
less  of  other  flavours  the  better  ; 
one  made  from  veal  or  chicken,  with 
a little  beef,  will  answer  for  most 
dishes.^-  The  most  convenient  time  to 
make  the- essence  will  he  when  pre- 
paring clear  soup,  as  the  same  stock 
will  serve  for  it.  One  of  the  richest 
and  best  gravies  or  sauces  obtainable, 
to  serve  with  game,  is  made  by  adding 
this  and  FumEt  of  Game,  say  a gill  o£ 


each,  to  an  equal  measure  of  Brown 
Sauce. 

Vegetable  Marrow.  — Re- 
quired: a marrow  of  medium  size, 

two  quarts  of  vinegar,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  root  ginger,  six  shalots,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  white  peppercorns,  the 
same  of  mustard  seed,  and  an  ounce  of 
turmeric.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

The  maiTOw  should  be  pared  and  the 
seeds  removed,  then  cut  in  thick  slices, 
and  again  into  cubes ; sprinkle  it  with 
half  a pound  or  so  of  salt,  which 
should  be  fine  and  dry ; in  six  horns 
the  marrow  must  be  very  thoroughly 
drained.  The  rest  of  the  materials  are 
to  be  put  in  a saucepan  and  brought 
very  slowly  to  the  boil,  the  shalots 
chopped,  the  ginger  bruised,  with  the 
other  spices,  and  the  turmeric  mixed  to 
a paste  with  some  of  the  vinegar ; 
when  boiling  point  is  reached,  simmer 
for  five  minutes,  then  put  the  marrow 
in,  and  give  about  seven  or  eight 
minutes  more ; turn  into  dry,  warm 
jars,  and  tie  down  with  bladder  the 
next  day.  Should  the  marrows  be 
young  and  small,  use  a couple.  This 
is  a pickle  that  will  only  keep  in  a dry 
place,  for  the  least  damp  will  spoil  it ; 
it  may  be  used  almost  at  once,  though, 
in  a suitable  place,  it  improves  by 
keeping  a short  time.  The  vinegar, 
&c.,  should  be  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  marrow  at  first,  and  any  left 
over  after  the  marrow  is  eaten  will  be 
found  useful  for  hashes  and  other 
savoury  dishes. 

Another  way. — Required  : a marrow, 
a fourth  its  weight  of  onions,  and  vine- 
gar and  spices  as  below. 

The  maiTOw  should  he  sliced  thinly, 
then  treated  as  above,  and  the  onions 
cut  up  and  put  with  it  in  a warm  jar, 
with  enough  boiling  vinegar  to  cover  ; 
when  cool,  pour  the  vinegar-  off,  and 
boil  it  with  the  following  spices  to  each 
quart : half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper- 
corns, the  same  of  ginger,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  each  of  nutmeg  and  allspice 
berries ; add  three  cloves.  Let  this  cool 
before  putting  it  over  the  vegetables, 
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and  see  that  it  is  two  or  three  inches 
above  them.  Use  glass  bottles,  cover 
with  bladder,  and  keep  some  time 
before  using.  Very  strong  vinegar  is 
wanted  for  this.  Any  left  from  the 
pickle  is  useful  for  brown  fish  stews 
and  soups,  and  for  all  sorts  of  meat 
dishes.  The  nutmeg  may  be  reduced, 
and  more  of  the  other  spices  added. 

Vinegar  for  Salads.— Required : 
half  a gallon  of  good  vinegar,  a hand- 
ful of  garden  cress,  half  as  much  mus- 
tard, a tablospoonful  of  tarragon  leaves, 
half  as  much  chervil,  and  a salt  spoon- 
ful of  celery  seed.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

The  whole  of  the  materials  should  be 
put  in  an  earthen  jar,  or  wide-mouthed 
glass  bottle,  and  tied  over,  and  at  the 
end  of  a week  strained  through  fine 
muslin  or  a clean  linen  cloth  for  use. 

This  is  a useful  vinegar,  and  those 
who  appreciate  the  flavour  imparted  by 
tarragon  and  chervil  will  do  well  to 
keep  it  ready  for  use,  making  a good 
supply  when  those  herbs  arc  plentiful. 
Some  pimpernel  leaves  may  be  added 
in  place  of  part  of  the  cress. 

Walnut  Ketchup.— Required  : 
a hundred  walnuts,  young  and  green, 
half  a pound  of  shalots,  a head  or  two 
of  garlic,  half  a pound  of  salt,  and 
two  quarts  of  vinegar,  two  ounces  of 
anchovies,  the  same  of  whole  pepper, 
half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

The  walnuts  are  to  be  pounded  in  a 
mortar  until  well  bruised  ; put  them  in 
a jar  with  the  chopped  shalots,  vinegar, 
garlic,  and  salt,  and  stir  every  day  for 
ten  days ; then  strain  the  liquor,  and 
boil  it  with  the  other  ingredients  for 
thirty  to  forty  minutes,  skimming 
well.  Strain,  and  when  cold  pom’  it 
free  from  the  sediment  into  small, 
dry  bottles,  and  cork  securely.  The 
sediment  comes  in  for  present  use  for 
flavouring  thiok  gravies  and  sauces. 
For  a ketchup  that  will  keep  many 
years,  add  a quart  of  strong  beer  in 
place  of  half  the  vinegar ; or,  what  is 
still  more  reliable,  a mixture  oi  bcer- 
and  good,  port,  and  slightly  increase 


dients  ; a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  may  be  ^ 
added. 

Walnuts,  Pickled. —Required : 
a hundred  walnuts,  two  quarts  of  vine-  1 • 
gar,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  ounces  1 
of  whole  black  pepper,  the  same  of 
bruised  ginger,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  1 
of  cloves,  half  a dozen  small  onions,  a 
blade  of  mace,  two  ounces  of  mustard 
seeds,  and  brine  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d.,  but  very  variable. 

The  walnuts  must  be  gathered  when  ] 
a pin  will  pierce  them  easily,  as  when  1 
the  shell  can  be  felt  they  are  no  longer  1 
in  a condition  to  make  a satisfactory 
pickle.  Make  enough  brine  to  cover 
them,  in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  J 
of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water.  The 
scum  that  rises  to  the  surface  as  the 
salt  dissolves  should  be  all  removed. 

Put  in  the  walnuts  and  stir  them  daily,  | 
and  change  the  brine  in  three  days.  If 
wanted  for  immediate  use,  leave  them  * 
in  it  for  twelve  days  ; but  if  not,  drain  1 
them  in  nine  days.  Spread  them  in 
single  layers  on  flat  earthen  dishes,  and 
expose  them  to  the  air  until  they  turn 
quite  black.  Then  prepare  the  pickle  i 
by  boiling  the  ingredients  given  above  * 
for  five  minutes ; the  walnuts  should  ( 
be  ready  in  a jar,  and  the  pickle  poured 
on  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  fire,  j 
When  quite  cold,  cover  with  bladder  j 
and  store  in  a dry  place.  The  walnuts  j 
should  be  covered  well  with  vinegar,  j 
and,  if  necessary  to  add  more,  it  should  t 
be  boiled  first  with  spices  as  before. 

Note.  — The  walnuts  should  he  j 
pierced  by  passing  a large  needle  I 
right  through  them  from  end  to  end  1 
and  also  through  the  centre.  If  this  j 
is  omitted,  they  will  not  soften  pro-  1 
perly  or  become  well  flavoured.  They  j 
are  better  if  kept  for  a few  months  at  I 
least,  some  say  a year,  before  using..  9 
The  spices  may  be  varied  without  j 
detriment.  Many  use  a larger  amount  J 
of  cloves  and  peppercorns,  and  less  1 
ginger  and  mustard  ; others  substitute  I 
allspice  berries  for  some  of  the  pepper-  I 
corns.  For  present,  use  the  brine  may  J 
be  a little  stronger ; half  a pound  | 
salt  to  the  quart  of  water, 
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SWEET  PICKLES. 

Other  names  for  tlie  above  are  “ spiced  fruit,”  “ fruit  in  vinegar,”  and 
“pickled  fruit.”  They  are  prepared  in  perfection  in  America  aud 
Germany,  and  are  much  less  known  in  England  than  their  excellence 
warrants.  They  have  the  merits  of  wholesomeness,  general  utility,  and 
effective  appearance.  They  go  with  almost  everything,  both  cold  and  hot, 
and  are  suitable  for  all  meals  and  all  seasons.  The  varieties  are  too 
numerous  to  detail  in  recipe  form,  both  in  the  kinds  of  fruit  used  and 
tho  modes  of  preparation ; some  of  the  processes  are  complicated,  and, 
speaking  from  experience,  we  can  recommend  the  easily  concocted  pickles 
as  being  everything  the  most  fastidious  palate  could  desire.  Reference  is 
made  in  many  parts  of  this  work  to  these  pickles  aud  the  number  of  usc3 
to  which  they  may  be  put,  and  those  who  may  try  any  of  the  recipes  given 
will  find  them  acceptable  in  hosts  of  ways  other  than  those  named. 

The  special  points  in  preparing  them  are  few,  yet  demaud  attention. 
The  fruit  must  be  sound,  and  the  size  and  degree  of  ripeness  should  be  as 
equal  as  possible.  Pure  cane  sugar  must  be  used,  and  so  must  good  malt 
vinegar.  Apples  and  pears  should  be  peeled  aud  cored.  Tomatoes  and 
stone  fruit  should  be  pricked  in  a few  places.  Glass  jars  are  best,  aud 
may  bo  those  with  screw  tops,  or  corks  or  bladder  can  be  used  ; the  thing 
is  to  make  them  air-tight ; if  this  is  not  done,  fermentation  will  soon  set 
in.  The  place  of  storage  must  be  dry  and  cool.  The  average  proportions 
of  the  several  ingredients  are  given,  but  these  may  be  varied  to  taste  in 
the  matter  of  spices ; or  when  the  fruit  is  extra  juicy  the  amount  of  liquid 
may  be  slightly  decreased.  But  no  waste  need  occur  in  the  event  of  a 
superfluous  amount  of  syrup,  as  such  comes  in  as  handy  as  the  pickle 
itself.  A spoonful  of  syrup  gives  a delicious  flavour  to  many  curries,  for 
instance. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  recipe  for  pickled  damsons,  page  1178, 
whatever  the  kind  of  fruit  under  treatment.  Our  own  experiments  were 
made  first  on  damsons,  and  somo  pickled  by  the  first  mode  kept  well  for 
three  years.  Tliis  is  the  mode  to  which  we  give  the  preference,  though  a 
little  more  trouble  than  the  second  one  ; the  latter  is  a very  common  one 
in  the  States.  The  first  is  unquestionably  superior  for  fruit  with  little 
syrup ; for  currants  and  berries  of  various  sorts  it  is  immaterial  which 
mode  be  followed. 

Note.— Should  stone  jars  in  place  of  glass  bottles  be  found  more 
convenient,  they  must  be  glazed,  and  should  not  have  held  anything  of  a 
greasy  nature,  or  have  been  used  for  cooking,  or  the  pickles  will  bo 
ruined.  Should  deviation  bo  made  from  the  proportions  given,  it  must  be 
i remembered  that  the  more  acid  the  fruit  the  less  the  vinegar  required. 


(Apples,  Pickled.  — The  fruit 
may  he  left  whole,  and  cored  without 
I breaking,  or  large  fruit  may  be  divided 
1 in  the  usual  way.  (See  the  recipes  for 
1 Pears.)  The  amount  and  kind  of 
• spice  can  be  regulated  by  taste  and  the 


kind  of  apples.  Kussets  and  pippins 
are  excellent  pickled  thus.  The  sim- 
mering of  the  cores-and  peel  is  a great 
improvement,  and  the  trouble  is  well 
bestowed. 

Blackberries,  Pickled,  - 
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Required : six  pounds  of  ripe  fruit, 
three  of  sugar,  a pint  and  three-quarters 
of  vinegar,  half  an  ounce  each  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  and  a quarter  of 
an  oimce  of  ginger.  Cost,  about  3s., 
hut  very  variable. 

The  spices  are  to  he  bruised  and 
tied  loosely  in  a muslin  hag,  and  he 
boiled  in  a gill  of  the  vinegar  until 
it  is  well  flavoured.  The  vinegar  and 
spice  hag  are  then  to  he  added  to 
the  rest,  and  the  second  mode  for 
damsons  followed.  Time  to  simmer  to 
he  regulated  by  the  fruit.  Seedy,  dry 
berries  are  useless  ; only  the  finest  are 
worth  the  trouble,  and  advantage 
should  he  taken  of  a good  season  to 
make  a fair  supply,  as  this  is  generally 
a popular  pickle,  and  keeps  well. 

Another  way. — The  spices  used  may 
he  ground,  and  a small  amount  of 
apple  juice  added,  and  the  whole 
cooked  in  a preserving-pan  precisely 
as  jam  is  made.  This,  though  not 
so  nice  in  appearance,  is  exceedingly 
tasty,  and  not  much  trouble ; apples 
and  blackberries  mixed  arc  also 
nice. 

Cherries,  Pickled.— Required : 
some  Kentish  cherries,  vinegar,  &c., 
as  under.  Cost,  about  2s.  ,6d.  per 
gallon  jar,  but  variable. 

Wipe  the  cherries,  and  cut  off  the 
stalks  to  within  nearly  an  inch ; put 
them  in  jars,  and  boil  enough  French 
vinegar  to  cover  them,  with  a pound 
of  sugar  to  the  quart ; a few  grains 
of  cayenne  and  a couple  of  cloves,  with 
half  a dozen  allspice  berries,  and  the 
same  number  of  peppercorns,  are  the 
only  additions  requisite.  Cover  with 
the  hot  mixture,  and  tie  down  when 
cold.  Ready  for  use  in  a month. 

Damsons,  Pickled.— Required : 
six  pounds  of  damsons,  three  pounds 
of  lump  sugar,  a dozen  cloves,  a blade 
of  mace,  half  an  oimce  of  root  ginger, 
a dozen  black  peppercorns,  the  samo 
of  allspice  berries,  and  a pint  of  malt 
vinegar.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d., 
but  variable. 

Attention  is  called  to  these  tw° 


modes,  as  they  serve  as  a guide  for 
all  the  othor  fruits. 

No.  1. — Recommended.  — Pick  and 
wipe  the  fruit  carefully,  rejecting  any 
that  is  broken  and  unsound.  It  is 
preferable  a trifle  under-  than  over- 
ripe. The  sugar  should  be  roughly 
crushed,  not  pounded.  Sprinkle  part 
of  the  sugar  over  the  fruit  in  layers  in 
a jar.  Put  the  rest  of  the  sugar  with 
the  vinegar  and  the  spices  (bruised, 
but  not  tied  up)  in  a lined  saucepan, 
and  bring  very  gently  to  the  boil; 
then  add  to  the  contents  of  the  jar, 
and  cover  with  bladder.  Set  it  in 
a pan  of  cold  water  to  reach  nearly 
to  the  top,  put  the  lid  on,  and  bring 
the  water  to  the  boil.  Simmer  for  two 
to  two  and  a half  hours.  Remove 
the  jar  when  the  water  is  cold,  and  not 
before.  Cover  with  a second  bladder 
before  storing.  This  is  the  way  to 
adopt  when  small  jars  are  filled  as 
required  from  the  large  one,  which 
must  be  very  well  tied  down  every 
time  it  is  opened.  Should  half  a 
dozen  jars  be  used  (and  this  is  in  every 
way  preferable),  the  ingredients  are  to 
be  evenly  distributed  in  the  correct 
proportions,  and  the  jars  set  in  a large 
pan  of  water  us  for  bottled  fruits. 
( See  the  chapter  on  Fkuits.)  Less 
time  is  required  in  this  way : about  an 
hour  and  a half  as  a rule.  Another 
way  is  to  use  one  large  jar,  and 
then  remove  the  fruit  and  put  it  in 
small  jars,  and  distribute  the  syrup ; 
but  this  is  more  trouble. 

No.  2. — The  prepared  fruit  and  part 
of  the  sugar  are  to  bo  put  in  a 
preserving  kettle,  and  brought  as 
slowly  as  poss.ble  just  to  the  point 
of  boiling.  The  sugar  and  spices, 
with  the  vinegar,  are  then  to  be  added, 
and  the  simmering  prolonged  for  about 
half  an  hour.  The  fruit  is  then  to 
be  taken  out  with  a skimmer,  and 
put  iu  dry,  warm  jars,  and  the  syrup ' 
rc-boiled  until  quite  thick.  It  is  then 
poured  over,  and  must  come  an  inch  or 
two  over  the  top  of  the  fruit.  Cover 
when  cold.  Unless  the  fruit  be  fully 
ripe,  longer  boiling  will  be  wanted ; 
but  damsons  and  anything  of  a similar 
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kind,  as  plums,  should  retain  their 
shape.  An  enamelled  pan  is  needed, 
and  the  fire  should  ho  steady. 

For  other  fruits,  the  time  must  he 
regulated  solely  hy  the  kind  and  state 
of  ripeness.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
will  sufliee  sometimes;  and  for  some 
sorts  nearly  an  hour  may  he  wanted. 
(Sec  Peaks,  page  1180  ; Tomatoes,  page 
1180;  and  Blackbeiuues,  page  1177.) 

Green  Gooseberries, 
Pickled  . — Required  : a gallon  of 
fruit,  measured  after  topping  and 
tailing,  three  poimds  and  a half  of 
sugar,  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  half 
an  ounce  each  of  cloves,  allspice  and 
ginger,  all  whole,  and  half  an  inch  of 
stick  cinnamon.  Cost,  about  2s.  Gd. 
to  3s. 

(See  the  first  mode  for  Damsons 
I above.)  Before  putting  the  ingre- 
I dients  in  the  jar,  the  fruit  should 
he  brought  to  the  boil  with  half  the 
; sugar  and  about  a gill  of  water,  and 
i simmered  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
i The  rest  of  the  sugar  and  the  spices 
£ are  then  to  be  added  with  the  vinegar, 
i and  the  simmering  in  the  saucepan 
c continued  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
1 half ; but  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  is 
■ the  only  guide  ; so  long  as  the  berries 
; are  not  broken  up  it  will  not  hurt, 
E and  long  cooking  gives  a better  flavour. 

Note. — "We  do  not  recommend  ripe 
i red  berries  for  this  sort  of  pickle, 
li  though  we  have  met  with  recipes 
i for  their  use. 

Melon,  Pickled.  — Required  : 
a melons,  vinegar,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
i variable. 

Tako  one  or  two  good- flavoured 
ij  melons,  within  a day  or  two  of  com- 
I plete  ripeness;  take  the  rind  off,  and 
a remove  the  seeds,  and  cut  them  in  half- 
d inch  slices,  and  again  as  liked,  either 
<|  triangles  or  squares.  Lay  them  in 
"5  vinegar  for  a week  to  ten  days,  then 
a simmer  them  in  the  vinegar  imtil 
« tender’.  Lift  them  out  on  to  a hair 
sieve  to  drain,  and  when  cold,  stick  a 
T-  clove  in  each  piece  and  put  into  glass 
■jars  ; cover  with  cold  syrup,  made  by 
•boiling  very  quickly  for  ten  minutes 


ten  ounces  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
water,  regulating  the  quantity  to  make 
by  the  size  of  the  melons.  Cover  for  a 
week,  then  tako  from  the  syrup,  drain 
it  all  from  them,  then  put  them  in  jars, 
ready  for  storing,  and  pour  over  them 
fresh  vinegar  that  has  been  boiled  for 
one  minute  and  left  to  get  cold  before 
adding.  This  is  particularly  good  with 
venison,  hare,  &c.,  in  place  of  currant 
jelly.  More  cloves,  as  well  as  allspice 
berries  and  cinnamon,  are  used  some- 
times, but  the  flavour  of  any  should  be 
very  mild  only. 

Note. — Neither  the  surplus  vinegar 
nor  syrup  need  be  wasted,  as  there  are 
endless  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
used  up. 

Melon  Rind,  Pickled,— Re- 
quired : a melon,  vinegar,  sugar,  and 
spices  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  to 
Is.  Gd.  on  an  average. 

Take  the  outer  rind  from  a medium- 
sized water-melon  with  a sharp  knife, 
and  then  remove  every  bit  of  the  inner 
pul])  that  may  be  adhering.  If  this  is 
omitted  the  crispness  of  the  pickle  will 
be  destroyed.  Cut  the  rind  in  strips 
of  two  inches  long  and  about- a quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  ami  sprinkle  with  a 
little  fine  salt  on  an  earthen  dish. 
Leave  for  twelve  hours,  then  drain  and 
rinse  in  cold  water ; drain  well  and 
cook  in  a potato  steamer  until  a 
straw  will  pierce  them.  Have  some 
dry  jars  ready,  put  the  rind  in,  and 
cover  with  the  vinegar  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — Boil  together  for  half  an  hour, 
skimming  often,  a pint  of  cider  vinegar, 
a pound  of  liunp  sugar,  two  blades  of 
mace,  half  a tcaspoonful  of  whole 
cloves,  two  inches  of  stick  cinnamon, 
broken  up,  and  half  an  inch  of  root 
ginger.  This  should  be  poured  over 
while  boiling.  Then  keep  the  rind 
under  the  vinegar  by  means  of  a plate 
or  saucer,  tie  when  cold  with  bladder, 
after  putting  in  a good  cork ; or  a 
metal  screw  top  may  be  used.  This 
is  ready  for  use  in  about  ton  days. 
The  amount  of  vinegar,  &c.,  to  use 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  melon  ; 
the  abovo  would  suffice  for  a small 
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one  only.  The  rind  must  he  well 
covered  with  (he  vinegar,  and  it 
should  reach  quite  three  inches  above 
it  at  first. 

Pears,  Pickled,  — Required  : 
pears,  cider,  vinegar,  sugar  and  spices 
as  under.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  a special  recipe,  as  the  mode 
differs  from  those  given  under  Dam- 
sons. The  fruit  should  be  pared  and 
cored,  then  quartered,  or  cut  in  eight  if 
large.  Put  the  fruit  in  a jar,  and  cook 
in  a pan  of  water  on  a steady  fire  until 
soft  but  unbroken.  The  cores  and  peels 
are  to  be  simmered  in  cider  to  cover 
until  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity. 
Then  strain,  and  to  every  half-pint  of 
the  flavoured  cider  allow  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  a pint  and  a third  of  vine- 
gar, a teaspoonful  each  of  cloves,  pep- 
percorns, and  slick  cinnamon,  in  small 
pieces,  a blade  of  mace,  an  inch  of 
root  ginger.  Boil  to  a syrup,  then  put 
the  fruit  in,  and  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes,  more  or  less,  according  to  its 
condition  and  kind ; the  pieces  should 
retain  their  shape  ; finish  off  when  cold 
in  the  ordinary  way.  (See  Damsons, 
page  1178.) 

Note. — The  above  proportions  are 
for  ripe  pears  of  good  flavour ; enough 
of  the  syrup  should  be  made  to  cover 
them  entirely.  For  hard  pears  an  extra 


allowance  of  flavouring  and  sugar  may 
be  wanted.  When  cider  cannot  be  had 
increase  the  vinegar.  Another  way  Ls 
to  proceed  as  directed  in  the  first  recipe 
for  damsons.  A smaller  allowance  of 
peppercorns  may  be  used,  and  some- 
times allspice  berries  arc  added.  This 
recipe  may  be  followed  for  other 
fruits. 

Tomatoes,  Pickled.— Required : 
seven  pounds  of  tomatoes,  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  a pint  of  vinegar,  spices  as  for 
damsons  (page  1178),  or  with  the  addi- 
tion of  iin  inch  of  stick  cinnamon  if  the 
flavour  be  liked.  Cost,  about  5s.  in 
average  seasons. 

If  the  fruit  be  small,  about  the  size 
of  a large  walnut,  leave  it  whole.  If 
large,  slice  it  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  must  be  ripe.  If  the  first  mode  be 
followed,  half  an  hour’s  cooking  after 
the  water  in  the  outer  pan  boils  will  be 
enough.  If  the  second,  simmer  for  five 
to  seven  minutes.  This  is  very  de- 
licious and  useful.  Whole  tomatoes 
are  sometimes  peeled,  but  are  always 
liable  to  break.  When  sliced,  the 
pickle  resembles  chutney  in  appear- 
ance, and  if  liked  may  ,be  converted 
into  a perfect  pulp  by  passing  it 
through  a hair-sieve.  The  whole  fruit 
is  handier  for  garnishing  purposes 
generally. 


BEVERAGES. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Nearly  every  day  brings  us  new  drinks,  wliicli  may  be  classed  as  good, 
bad.  and  indifferent.  With  all  respect  to  temperance  reformers,  many  of 
the  beverages  vaunted  as  good  substitutes  for  wines  are  too  sweet  to  be 
of  much  service  to  the  majority  for  consumption  with  meals.  It  is 
universally  agreed  that  a sweet  dinner  drink  is  a mistake ; it  spoils  both 
palate  and  digestion.  To  enumerate  a tithe  of  the  drinks  of  this  class 
would  take  up  all  the  space  at  our  command;  perhaps  those  most  agree- 
able on  the  whole  are  the  best  of  the  fruit  syrups,  which  can  be  diluted 
to  taste.  Of  home-made  drinks  there  are  a largo  number,  and  many  of 
the  most  popular  are  included  in  this  work ; not  all  in  this  chapter  ; somo 
are  in  that  devoted  to  invalid  fare,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Index.  In  the  chapter  on  Ices  much  will  be  found  of  use  here,  especi- 
ally with  reference  to  the  icing  and  cooling  of  all  sorts  of  drinks.  The 
recent  introduction  of  bitter  non-alcoholic  ales  under  various  names  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction ; but  the  process  of  manufacture  is  complicated, 
and  beyond  domestic  imitation. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  include  in  this  chapter  some  of  the  very 
cheapest  drinks  that  shall  at  the  same  time  be  both  palatable  and  nourish- 
ing ; some  are  worthy  of  special  attention,  and  should  not  bo  ignored  by 
reason  of  their  small  cost.  A little  more  care  than  is  often  given  to 
homely  beverages  might,  with  advantage,  be  bestowed.  A bright  glass 
costs  no  more  than  a smeary  oiie  ; and  to  strain  a lemonade  is  the  work  of 
a moment.  Let  a cold  drink  be  cold  ; and  when  ice  is  employed,  we  may 
repeat  the  warning,  though  this  is  more  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere,  to  let 
it  be  pure.  Let  none  think  that  “ rough  ico  ” can  take  the  place  of  “ pure 
ice  ” ; to  melt  a lump  of  it,  and  notice  the  condition  of  the  water,  is  an 
experiment  worth  the  making  by  the  sceptical. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  include  such  drinks  as  “ shandy 
gaff  '’—a  mixture  of  ginger  beer  and  ale— and  others  of  a like  kind. 
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Admiral’s  Cool  Cup.  — Re- 
quired : a quart  of  first-class  cider,  an 
orange,  a lemon,  two  ounces  of  fresh 
pineapple,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  two 
glasses  of  Madeira,  a sprig  of  balm, 
the  fourth  of  a nutmeg,  and  some  ice. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

Rasp  the  sugar  on  the  orange  and 
lemon  to  remove  the  outer  rind;  add 


the  strained  juice,  the  pine  in  shreds 
(grated  pine  may  serve),  and  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients.  Cover  closely,  and 
imbed  in  ice  for  an  hour.  Ice  may  be 
put  in,  but  is  a questionable  improve- 
ment. 

Ale  cind  Seer.  — (See  Malt 
Liquors.) 
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Ale,  Berry  or  Scotch  Brown 
Caudle.  — Boil  a couple  of  ounces  of 
groats,  or  the  coarsest  oatmeal,  with 
two  to  three  gills  of  beer  or  porter, 
after  mixing  it  to  a paste  with  water 
or  cold  beer.  Ginger  or  other  spice  and 
a little  sugar  should  be  added.  Time 
to  boil : ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Ale  Cup.— Required  : a quart  of 
good  ale,  a slice  of  hot  toast,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  half  a gill  of  brandy, 
and  a gill  of  sherry,  with  a sprig  of 
balm  or  borage.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  toast  and  sugar  are  to  be  put  in 
a large  tankard  with  the  ale,  and  after 
a short  time  the  other  materials  should 
be  added  ; cool  and  serve. 

American  Drinks.  — A few 

years  ago  the  drinks  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  America  were  something  of  a 
novelty  to  the  average  Englishman ; 
now  they  are  easily  obtained,  for  the 
n bar  mixist  ” has  found  his  way  to 
this  country,  and  his  toothsome  tipples 
are  said  to  be  increasing  in  demand. 
The  following  are  specimens  of  such 
drinks  as  may  be  concocted  at  home 
with  little  trouble  ; some  of  the  drinks 
are  secret  preparations,  and  for  many 
a certain  gum,  and  other  materials 
which  are  considered  indispensable,  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  even  if  the  pro- 
portions and  mode  of  mixing  were 
known.  Such  drinks  have  been  de- 
scribed as  artistic  productions  that 
require  the  master  hand.  Cobblers , 
cocktails,  juleps,  flips,  bishops,  noggs , 
floaterees,  and  crustas  are  amongst  the 
most  familiar ; some  bear  most  extra- 
ordinary names. 

No.  1. — Mint  Julep. — The  ways  of 
making  this  are  many,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  considered  one  of  the  best.  The 
materials  required  are  : a few  sprigs  of 
mint,  three  iablespoonfuls  of  water, 
one  (or  less)  of  white  sugar,  a wine- 
glass of  good  whisky,  and  some  ice  and 
fruit.  The  mint  is  first  bruised  and 
pressed  well  with  the  sugar  in  a soda 
glass ; the  water  is  added,  and  the 
flavour  of  the  mint  extracted ; the  glass 
is  filled  up  with  the  whisky  and 
finely-shaved  ice,  and  the  mint  put  as 


a bouquet  on  the  top,  the  stem  being 
imbedded  in  the  ice  ; it  is  well  for  the 
sake  of  appearance  to  put  away  the 
bruised  mint  and  add  a fresh  sprig  ; a 
few  bits  of  orange  or  pineapple  should 
be  put  round  it,  and  the  julep  taken 
with  straws.  The  fruits  are  to  be 
sprinkled  with  sugar. 

No.  2. — Golden  Slipper. — This  is 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  gold  water 
Dantzic  and  yellow  chartreuse  (from 
half  to  a wineglassful  to  taste,  or  a 
liqueur  glass  is  voted  correct  by  many), 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The  latter 
should  be  kept  intact  until  it  reaches 
the  throat,  according  to  authorities. 

No.  3. — Pousse  V Amour  is  made 
from  a mixture  of  liquem',  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  some  cordial  and  good  spirit. 
The  first  is  often  maraschino  (about 
half  a glass),  and  vanilla  cordial  and 
pale  brandy  are  prime  favourites. 
They  are  in  smaller  proportion  than 
the  liqueur,  and  that  is  the  first 
ingredient  in  the  glass,  the  egg  being 
floated  on  it,  the  rest  being  put  on  the 
top  separately. 

No.  4.  — Sherry  Cobbler. — This  is 
simple  to  mix.  From  one  to  two 
glasses  of  pale  sherry  are  put  in  a 
glass  with  sugar  to  taste,  and  a dash 
of  lemon  peel;  a little  nutmeg,  with 
sometimes  a spoonful  of  port,  and 
either  orange  or  pineapple  to  flavour, 
form  the  foundation ; the  tumbler  is 
filled  with  ice,  and  the  drink  taken 
through  straws.  Other  additions  are 
made  to  suit  individual  taste. 

No.  n. — Sherry  Flip. — This  is  made 
by  shaking  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with 
half  a tablespoonful  or  more  of  sugar, 
a glass  of  sherry,  and  some  shaved 
ice.  A grate  of  nutmeg  is  sometimes 
put  on  the  top. 

No.  6. — John  Collins. — The  materials 
for  this  are  sugar,  lemon,  gin,  ice,  and 
soda  water ; the  exact  proportions  are 
a matter  of  taste,  but  the  ice  is  in 
small  proportion,  and  the'  glass  should 
be  filled  up  with  the  soda. 

No.  7. — Hari  Kart. — This  is  said  to 
be  a very  popular  drink.  The  glass  is 
nearly  half-filled  with  finely-cracked 
ice,  and  a dash  of  lemon  juice  and 
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whisky  are  added ; after  a vigorous 
stir  it  is  filled  up  with  some  kind  of 
water  of  the  seltzer  type,  and  garnished 
on  the  top  with  fresh  fruits  in  season. 

No.  8. — Effff  Nof/ff.  — Out  of  the 
many  (and  some  very  peculiar)  mix- 
tures for  this  drink,  this  is  given  as 
one  of  the  most  likely  to  he  generally 
agreeable.  The  yolk  of  an  egg  with 
a heaping  teaspoonful  of  sugar  are 
beaten  together,  then  flavoured  with 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  and  mixed  with 
a few  small  lumps  of  ice,  half  a glass 
of  old  brandy,  a smaller  proportion  of 
r good  rum,  and  enough  milk  to  fill  the 
U glass ; after  a good  shake  this  is 
| strained  and  served. 

No.  9.  — Flaaleree  is  pronounced 
i something  of  “ a sell,”  as  it  is  only  a 
! schooner  of  lager  beer  with  a cork  in 
it  to  prevent  its  being  taken  too 
quickly. 

No.  10. — A Bishop  is  made  up  of 

I about  "half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  a tea- 
spoonful of  orange  and  the  same  of 
lemon  juice,  enough  ice  to  half-fill  the 
glass,  and  enough  seltzer  water  and 
burgundy,  with  a dash  of  rum  or 
brandy,  to  fill  up.  This  is  dressed 
with  fruit,  and  taken  through  a straw. 

No.  1 1 . — A Bunch  that  will  he  voted 
excellent  on  a warm  day  is  made  up  of 
half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  lemon  juice,  twice  as  much  good 
port,  the  same  of  rum,  and  a teaspoon - 
ful  or  more  of  brandy;  the  glass  is 
nearly  filled  with  fine  ice,  and  any 
nice  fresh  fruit  put  on  the  top.  This 
may  he  varied  by  using  sherry  instead 
of  port,  and  orange  in  place  of  lemon 
juice.  Raspberry  and  other  fruit 
syrups  enter  into  various  drinks  of 
this  sort.  For  example,  one  is  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  pineapple 
syrup,  rum,  lemon  syrup,  and  brandy, 
Then  put  in  a glass  and  filled  up  with 
ice.  The  top  fruits  are  bits  of  pine 
land  orange  or  lemon  peel. 

Cambridge  Milk  Punch.— 

■Required:  a quart  of  milk,  the  thin 

I I rind  of  half  a lemon,  the  yolks  of  two 
fjeggs,  a couple  to  four  ounces  of  sugar 
•(according  to  taste),  four  tablespoon fills 


of  brandy,  and  eight  of  rhm.  Cost, 
about  7d.,  without  the  spirits. 

The  lemon  rind  should  infuse  in  the 
milk ; it  should  then  be  brought  to 
simmering  point  very  gently ; theri 
add  the  sugar,  remove  the  rind,  and 
stir  in  the  yolks  after  beating  with  a 
little  cold  milk  ; beat  well,  then  put  Iti 
the  spirits.  Whisk  until  the  mixture 
froths,  but  it  must  not  boil  again. 

Note. — The  exact  proportions  of  the 
spirits  are  a matter  of  choice  ; less  than 
the  above  is  often  used,  while  some 
would  double  the  quantities. 

Champagne.— (See  Wines.) 

Champagne  Cup.  — Required  : 
a bottle  of  champagne,  two  bottles  of 
soda  oi'  seltzer,  a tablespoonful  of 
brandy,  two  ounces  or  more  of  sugar, 
a strip  of  cucumber  if  liked,  and  some 
ice.  Cost,  very  variable. 

Mix  the  champagne  and  soda  in  the 
cup  (silver  or  glass),  add  the  brandy, 
and  about  half  a pound  of  crushed  ice, 
and  the  cucumber ; stir  with  a silver 
or  glass  spoon,  adding  the  pounded 
sugar  gradually,  taking  care  the  liquid 
does  not  overflow.  Time : a few 
minutes ; mix  just  before  serving. 
(See  Curs,  page  1184.)  Other  light 
wines  may  be  used,  the  sugar  being 
regulated  to  taste.  In  a stronger  cup 
omit  one  bottle  of  soda  or  seltzer. 
Sherry  is  thought  an  improvement  by 
some,  alone  or  wfith  brandy. 

Cider  .—This  is  the  fermented  j uice 
of  apples,  and  is  chiefly  manufactured 
in  Devonshire,  Gloucestershire,  Here- 
fordshire, and  Worcestershire.  In 
some  places  the  apples  are  mb  shed  into 
coarse  pulp,  in  others  cut  into  pieces  or 
shavings ; the  result  is  encased  in  horse- 
hair cloths  and  the  juice  expressed. 
According  to  the  exact  method,  kind  of 
apples,  and  soil,  is  the  quality  of  the 
cider ; and  even  the  best  qualities  of 
various  localities  have  characteristic 
differences.  In  no  beverage  does 
quality  vary  so  immensely.  The 
common  thin  cider  largely  drunk  by 
agricultural  labourers  is  almost  un- 
imaginable to  an  ordinary  palate.  On 
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the  other  hand,  hy  keeping  separate  the 
best  juice,  and  careful  handling  and 
bottling,  an  effervescing  beverage  is 
produced  approaching  champagne  in 
character  ; such  cider  is  powerfully  in- 
toxicating. Unfermented  juice  from 
the  vats  is  termed  sweet  cider,  and  is 
very  pleasant  and  refreshing ; but 
it  should  be  taken  with  great  caution, 
as  it  often  upsets  the  digestive  system 
in  a sudden  and  extraordinary  manner. 

Claret.— {See  Wines.) 

Claret  Cup. — This  is  the  usual 
way  of  preparing.  Required : a 

bottle  of  claret,  a glass  of  sherry,  or 
half  brandy,  a tablespoonful  or  more 
of  maraschino,  two  or  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sugar,  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon, 
a bottle  of  soda  or  seltzer  water,  and 
flavouring  as  below.  Cost,  from  2s.  6d. 

Put  the  wine  and  sugar  with  the 
lemon  rind  in  a jug,  cover  and  leave 
for  an  hour  ; then  put  in  a little  balm, 
borage,  or  verbena,  or  a slice  of  cucum- 
ber, and  the  water  and  a lump  of  ice, 
and  serve.  Sliced  nectarines,  peaches, 
or  raspberries  may  be  used  in  place  of 
lemon  rind. 

Another  way. — Use  a sweet  orange, 
rind  and  juice,  to  a bottle  of  claret,  in 
place  of  lemon,  with  soda  and  sugar  as 
above.  A little  cracked  ice  can  be  put 
in  each  glass  at  the  time  of  serving,  in- 
stead of  adding  it  to  the  cup.  (See  also 
Curs.) 

Claret  Cup,  Superior.— This  is 
more  trouble  than  the  ordinary  sorts, 
but  is  worth  it.  Required  : wine,  water, 
sugar,  flavouring,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  to  3s.  6d. ; varies  with  the 
claret. 

Take  a teacupful  of  lump  sugar  and 
dissolve  it  in  hot  water ; put  a bottle  of 
claret  in  the  cup  or  jug,  and  add  a strip 
of  cucumber  rind,  a couple  of  slices 
from  the  middle  of  a fresh  lemon,  a 
glass  of  good  brandy,  and,  if  handy,  the 
same,  or  rather  less,  of  maraschino  ; set 
in  ice  to  get  quite  cold ; remove  the 
cucumber  after  a short  time,  or-  it  will 
overpower  the  other  flavours.  Just 
before  serving,  add  a bottle  or  two, 


according  to  the  strength  desired,  of 
iced  soda  water.  If  put  in  too  soon* 
the  cup  is  flat.  A little  nutmeg  is  liked 
by  many,  and  a very  decided  improve- 
ment  is  a sprig  of  balm  or  borage.l 
Some  use  both. 

Note. — In  this  way  the  “cup”  is 
beautifully  clear.  Use  as  much  of  the 
syrup  as  may  be  liked  ; many  will  not 
find  the  whole  too  much.  (See  Curs.)  fl 

Cool  Cup. — Required  : six  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar,  a lemon,  a pint  bottle  of 
cider,  a tumbler  of  sherry,  a quarter  of 
a nutmeg,  and  a sprig  of  borage,  thyme, 
or  mint.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  sugar  should  be  rasped  on  the 
lemon  to  remove  the  yellow,  then  he 
put  with  the  strained  juice,  and  the 
grated  nutmeg  and  other  materials. 
The  bowl  should  be  set  on  ice  or  in 
a refrigerator  before  serving,  but  no  ice 
is  to  go  in  the  mixture. 

Cranberry  Drink,  Old- 
fashioned  and  very  refreshing. 

— Mix  half  a pint  each  of  cranberries 
and  water,  and  mash  the  fruit.  Boil 
two  'quarts  of  water,  an  ounce  of  oat- 
meal, and  the  peel  of  half  a lemon  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  add  the 
fruit  and  water  and  a little  sugar,  not 
enough  to  destroy  the  pleasant  sharp- 
ness of  the  fruit ; put  in  a glass  or  two 
of  wine,  any  sort  to  taste,  or  omit  it  if 
for  children.  Boil  for  twenty  minutes, 
strain,  and  serve  cold.  This  is  the 
original  mode,  but  it  is  better  to  add 
the  wine  after  boiling  and  cooling. 

Cups.  -The  cup  “mixist,”  as  a 
rule,  has  a method  of  his  own ; as 
with  salads,  no  two  people  will  make  a 
“cup”  just  on  the  same  lines.  Indeed 
in  many  instances  to  follow  a recipe 
literally  would  result  in  spoiling  the 
cup.  In  the  first  place,  no  two  agree 
exactly  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  to 
use ; again,  what  a difference  tha- 
quality  of  the  wine  (such  as  elaretj 
will  make  in  this  respect  ! Then  tWM 
amalgamation  of  the  various  flavours. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  too  ottea 
claret  cup  tastes  of  nothing  but  soda 
water.  Sometimes  the  cucumber  over- 
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powers  everything  else.  The  thing  to 
aim  at  is  a blend  ; even  a liqueur  (and 
many  think  that  nothing  equals  curaqoa 
or  noveau)  may  he  added  with  too  liberal 
a hand  ; and  where  a novice  would  add 
a second  glass,  the  experienced  hand 
would  probably  stop  short  at  half  a 
glass,  and  would  assert  that  even  so 
valuable  an  addition  should  not  betray 
its  presence.  Another  “ old  hand  ” says 
that  nothing  but  an  occasional  taste 
during  the  blending  of  the  materials 
will  bi-ing  about  good  results,  in  order 
that  the  spi-ig  of  balm  or  borage,  or  the 
strip  of  cucumber  or  lemon,  may  be  re- 
moved in  the  nick  of  time  befoi-e  it  has 
killed  all  other  flavours.  One  rule  we 
I think  may  be  well  enforced  : when  cups 
s are  made  on  a large  scale  it  is  necessary 
to  have  handy  some  pounded  sugar,  or 
H better  still  some  sugar  and  water  boiled 
I to  a syrup,  that  the  possessors  of  a 
!|  “sweet  tooth”  may  be  in  a position  to 
:]  satisfy  a probable  craving  for  more 
! sugar.  And  considering  that  some  de- 
clare that  even  a dash  of  sugar  spoils  a 
cup,  it  is  also  well  to  be  provided  with 
a small  quantity  of  lemon  juice  or  any 
other  acid  ingredient  that  has  been 
added,  in  order  that  such  an  individual 
may  further  acidify  it  to  taste.  These 
hints  are  only  intended  for  large  gather- 
ings, where  it  is  impossible  to  suit  all 
tastes.  Many  of  the  bottled  syrups, 
cordials,  &c.,  may  bo  employed  for 
various  homely  cups,  and  directions 
often  accompany  them  ; one  is  made  by 
taking  one  part  of  lime  juice  cordial  to 
four  parts  of  claret  and  live  or  six  parts 
of  soda  water,  with  sugar  to  taste.  (For 
further  details  see  various  recipes.) 

Gin  Punch. — Required:  a pint 
H of  water,  the  rincl  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  pounded  ice,  half  a 
pint  of  gin,  a glass  of  maraschino, 
1 land  two  bottles  of  soda  water.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

Put  the  lemon  peel,  juice,  sugar, 
and  water  in  the  bowl,  and  leave  for 
>i  m hour ; add  the  other  materials,  the 
. •soda  water  last  of  all. 

Another  nay  is  to  use  a bottle  of 


lemonade  and  one  of  soda,  omitting 
the  lemon  peel ; more  gin  is  liked  by 
some,  and  other  liqueurs  than  the  one 
named  are  often  used. 

Ginger  Egg  Flip— Required: 
a quart  of  good  mild  ale,  four  eggs, 
half  an  ounce  of  grated  ginger,  and 
half  a pound  of  crushed  brown  sugar 
candy,  or  less  to  taste.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Beat  the  egg  with  a fourth  of  tho 
beer,  add  the  ginger,  boil  the  rest  of 
the  beer,  and  add  the  candy ; stir, 
then  beat  it  to  the  eggs,  beat  hard  for 
a few  minutes,  and  serve  hot.  If  re- 
heated, take  care  it  docs  not  curdle. 
A very  good  drink,  better  liked  with 
fewer  eggs  by  some.  The  yolks  of 
eggs  only  may  be  used. 

Hebe’s  Gup,  or  Heidelberg 
Punch..  — This  is  generally  much 
liked.  Required  : a medium  - sized 
lemon,  a couple  of  inches  from  a 
freshly-cut  cucumber,  three  ounces  of 
pounded  sugar,  two  bottles  of  soda 
water,  one  bottle  of  claret,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy,  six  of  sherry,  and 
a strip  of  orange  peel.  Cost,  about 
2s.  Gd.  to  3s. 

Cut  the  cucumber  in  thin  slices,  and 
put  in  the  bowl  with  the  lemon  peel 
in  thin  strips ; add  the  sugar,  and 
work  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  ; 
put  in  the  orange  peel,  and  the  wine 
and  brandy  ; stir,  and  add  one  of  the 
bottles  of  soda  water,  and  mix  and 
leave  for  a time.  At  the  moment  of 
serving,  put  in  the  other  bottle  of  soda 
water.  Add  ice  if  liked,  or  set  the 
bowl  in  ice. 

Hops  and  Sherry, — This  may 
be  prepared  for  use  as  bitters,  or  as 
cordial.  For  the  former,  half-fill  a 
wine  bottle  very  lightly  with  hojjs, 
fill  up  with  sherry,  cork,  and  leave  for 
a week  or  two,  then  strain.  For 
cordial,  add,  after  straining,  about  an 
equal  measure  of  thin  syrup.  Mom 
hops  may  be  used,  and  infused  a 
shorter  time. 

Imperial.— This  is  a very  good 
drink  for  warm  weather.  Required  : 
two  ounces  of  ginger,  a good-sized 
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lemon,  or  two  small  ones,  two  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar, 
two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  a 
tablespoonful  and  a half  of  yeast.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d. 

The  lemons  should  be  sliced  very 
thinly  and  the  pips  removed  ; the  sugar 
and  cream  of  tartar  are  to  be  put  with 
the  lemon  in  a pan  and  left  until  luke- 
warm, then  the  yeast  is  to  be  added, 
and  the  whole  covered  for  twelve  hours, 
when  it  should  be  strained  and  bottled. 
Another  way  is  to  use  double  the 
quantity  of  lemon  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, and  add  from  four  to  six  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Ferment  as  before,  and  add  half  a pint 
or  more  of  rum . This  bears  a good  deal 
of  dilution.  Good  raisin  wine  may  re- 
place the  rum,  and  will  be  generally 
liked. 

Institution  Cup.— This  is  of 
American  origin.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
sorts  of  outdoor  gatherings  when  cool- 
ing- beverages  are  required.  The  pro- 
portions of  brandy  and  fruit  are  varied 
to  taste,  and  it  is  often  made  stronger 
of  the  spirit  than  the  following  recipe  ; 
but  this  is  recommended  on  that  ac- 
count, and  will  be  found  of  excellent 
flavour.  Required : two  sweet  oranges, 
two  glasses  of  pale  brandy,  half  a pint 
of  strawberry  syrup,  the  same  of  pine- 
apple syrup,  a pint  of  finely-shaved  ice, 
find  a quart  of  sweet  champagne.  Cost, 
varies  with  the  fruit  syrups  and  cham- 
pagne. 

The  orange  rinds  should  be  removed, 
and  one  of  them,  the  yellow  only,  cut 
in  thin  strips  and  put  in  a bowl  with 
the  fruit  in  very  thin  slices,  freed  from 
white  skin  and  pips.  The  other  mate- 
rials should  be  mixed  in,  the  cham- 
pagne going  in  after  the  ice.  The 
whole  should  be  mixed  and  strained 
into  tumblers.  It  is  a good  plan  to  put 
the  strips  of  orange  rinds  in  the  syrups 
to  infuse  for  a time  before  the  other  in- 
gredients are  added.  A small  portion 
of  lemon  is  sometimes  put  in  and  less 
orange.  Should  fresh  fruit  juice  bo 
used  in  place  of  the  fruit  syrups,  some 
sugar  will  be  wanted. 


Liqueurs. — The  following  liqueurs  4 
may  be  obtained  of  good  wine  mer-  1 
ebants  : — Absinthe  : Intensely  bitter,! 
and  used  (or  abused)  as  a tonic.  Ani-  I 
settc : Said  to  be  a good  digestive.® 
Benedictine  ; Cassis  : One  of  the  nicest  I 
and  most  wholesome,  being  made  from  j 
black-currant  juice  with  tine  spirit.  I 
Celcstine : One  of  the  most  costly.  I 

Creme  dc  Cafe , de  Rose , de  The , de  1 
Yaville,  and  others.  Chartreuse,  both  I 
green  and  yellow ; the  latter  the® 
cheaper.  Curaqoa , of  various  colours,  ■ 
and  either  dry  or  sweet.  Gold  and.J 
Silver  Water  Bantsic  ; Kirch cmrasser;  9 
Maraschino ; Koyeau , both  pink  and  1 
white,  and  very  popular.  Ratafia ;® 
Trappestine,  both  green  and  yellow,  • J 
and  resembles  Chartreuse  in  flavour'  J 
and  uses.  There  are  hosts  of  others, 
including  the  various  flavoured  bran-  j 
dies,  cordials,  bitters,  Ac.  The  above  ® 
are  foreign.  Of  British  preparations  ] 
of  the  kind  there  is  a wide  choice.  The'  1 
prices  range  from  four  or  five  shillings  1 
to  ton  shillings  per  bottle  ; half-bottles  1 
are  always  a trifle  dearer  in  proportional 
Liqueur  syrups,  mentioned  in  some  re- 
cipes,  are  very  useful  for  flavouring  1 
purposes  generally;  they  cost  about  Is.’! 
per  bottle. 

Mulled  Claret.  — Required : I 
claret,  sugar,  water,  and  flavouring  as  I 
below.  Cost,  from  3s.  6d.  upwards.  j 

Put  in  a saucepan  two  drachms  of  I 
cinnamon,  the  same  of  ginger,  bruised,  1 
and  half  a dozen  cloves,  with  nearly 
half  a pint  of  water  and  the  thin  rind 
of  an  orange  or  lemon  ; a little  grated  j 
nutmeg  may  be  added  also  ; boil  thisB 
until  reduced  to  half  ; then  strain,  and! 
put  back  on  the  fire  with  six  or  seven* 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and  two  bottles  or| 
claret ; bring  nearly  to  the  boil,  then  !<j  . 
serve.  A quicker  way  is  to  heat  a little  1 . 

water  and  oiange  or  lemon  juice  and  ■ , 
flavour  with  essence  of  spice, 

“ mixed  ” being  best,  and  then  tmisli 

in  the  above  way.  , 

Note. — For  strong  mulled  claret  let » 

water  should  be  used. 

Malt  Liquors— Ale,  beer,  Portl- 
and stout  have  the  common  character™ 
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tic  of  being  produced  from  the  fermen- 
tation of  an  infusion  of  steeped  malt. 
The  quantity  of  alcohol  they  contain 
varies  greatly,  London  porter  not  ex- 
ceeding about  £ oz.  per  pint,  while 
strong  beer  may  contain  3 oz.,  and 
some  of  the  lightest  German  lager 
beers  have  been  found  to  contain  actu- 
ally less  alcohol  than  some  of  the  bever- 
ages sold  and  consumed  as  “ non- 
alcoholic ” or  teetotal  ales ! The  fact 
is,  that  absolutely  to  exclude  alcohol 
from  any  beverage  containing  sugar 
which  is  kept  over  a few  hours,  is 
almost  impossible.  Even  fully-  or 
over-ripe  fruit  contains  an  appreciable 
portion  of  alcohol;  but  the  temperance 
reformer  reasonably  rests  satisfied  with 
beverages  in  which  alcohol  is  not  pur- 
posely produced,  and  which  cannot  i n any 
possible  quantity  produce  intoxication. 

Liquors  so  various  in  quality  must 
have  various  effects.  Some  are  highly 
intoxicating,  while  others  are  not  at  ail 
so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  malt  liquors 
are  of  some  food  value,  though  not 
much ; and  their  tonic  properties  (de- 
rived from  hops)  are  considerable. 
Their  fattening  properties  are,  how- 
ever, apt  to  cause  biliousness  in  per- 
sons of  sedentary  habits  wbo  approach 
f middle  age ; and  many  are  then  obliged 
i?  to  substitute  lighter  beverages.  There 
1 has  been  a marked  growth  during  re- 
t cent  years  in  the  taste  for  light  lager 
I;  beers,  some  of  which  almost  deserve  to 
i be  ranked  as  teetotal  beverages,  so  little 
ic  alcohol  do  they  contain. 

Porter  and  Stout  (which  is  a 
nt  stronger  kind  of  porter)  differ  from 
i ales  and  beers  in  the  much  larger 
b quantity  of  malt  extract  which  they 
I contain,  and  by  the  partial  use  of 
I roasted  or  half-burnt  malt.  For  these 
4 reasons  they  are  as  a rule  more  diges- 
$ tible  than  beer,  and  are  often  prescribed 
4 in  certain  cases  of  debility ; but  the 
1 full  body  is  unsuitable  to  many  con- 
1 stitutions. 


When  malt  liquors  are  bottled,  the 
Aeon  fined  further  fermentation  produces 
a sparkling  character  which  is  very 
« agreeable ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
( good  draught  ale  or  stout  is  the  more 


wholesome.  The  cask  (small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  consumption)  should  be 
kept  in  a cool  place,  but  not  where  it  can 
be  frozen,  and  should  be  had  in  a week 
at  least  before  using.  A tap  needing  no 
vent-peg  is  safest,  as  the  vent-peg  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten  ; and  if  this  occurs 
often,  it  soon  spoils  the  contents  of 
the  cask.  When  the  cask  begins  to 
need  tilting,  do  this  gently  and  after 
drawing,  so  that  the  liquor  may  settle 
clear  again  before  the  next  draught. 
If  there  is  room  for  two  casks,  the  best 
plan  is  to  have  two  in ; when  one  runs 
down,  tap  the  other,  and  the  same  day 
order  a fresh  one  in.  In  this  way 
time  is  allowed  for  the  contents  to 
settle  and  get  bright  before  using. 

Negus. — This  derives  its  name 
from  its  originator,  Colonel  Negus. 
The  ingredients  are  port  or  sherry, 
and  water  (the  latter  often  double  the 
amount  of  the  former),  lump  sugar, 
and  flavouring  ; lemon  or  orange  rind 
is  often  used  as  well  as  spice,  and  a 
little  essence  of  vanilla  is  a great 
improvement.  We  may  mention  es- 
sence of  mixed  spice,  or  either  of  the 
other  kinds,  as  mace,  cloves,  &c.,  as 
very  suitable  for  flavouring  negus. 
The  water  should  be  boiling  when 
added,  and  the  negus  may  be  served 
hot  or  cold. 

A pint  of  wine,  two  pints  of  boiling 
water,  four  to  five  ounces  of  sugar,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a little  of 
the  rind  with  spice,  about  the  fourth 
of  a small  nutmeg,  or  a few  drops 
only  of  essence,  will  be  a guide  to  the 
proportions.  When  served  hot,  heat 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  mixed,  and 
serve  at  once.  When  the  wine  and 
water  ai'e  in  equal  parts  (and  this  is  the 
only  form  in  which  some  consider  the 
negus  worth  drinking),  re-heat,  but  do 
not  boil  after  mixing.  This  is  best 
done  by  covering  the  jug  and  settling 
it  in  a vessel  of  boiling  water  for  a few 
minutes. 

Orange  Toddy,  Iced.  — Re- 
quired : four  ounces  of  strained  orange 
juice,  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar, 
half  a pound  of  ice  in  chips,  a strip  or 
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two  of  orange  rind,  and  two  ounces  of 
old  Irish  or  Scotch  whisky.  To  he 
drunk  before  the  ice  is  quite  melted. 
When  liked  stronger  of  orange,  rub 
the  sugar  on  the  rinds  of  one  or  two, 
then  crush  it ; or  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  orange  may  he  used. 
Various  drinks  from  fruits  can  he 
concocted  on  this  principle.  A morsel 
of  pineapple  improves  this. 

Perry.  — This  is  a fermented 
beverage  made  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  pears,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  Cider,  hut  is  much  less 
common.  It  is  not  so  sharp  as  cider, 
hut  rather  apt  to  produce  colicky 
pains  in  persons  who  freely  partake  of 
it  rashly.  We  have  known  some  of 
the  best  samples  of  bottled  perry 
pronounced  by  good  judges  equal  to 
champagne  ; but  such  quality  is  very 
rare,  and  probably  due  to  some 
peculiar  quality  in  the  pears,  as  well  as 
careful  management.  Unbottled  perry 
is  rarely  worth  drinking. 

Pineapple  Punch.— Required : 
a pineapple,  rice,  water,  spices,  lemons, 
sugar,  brandy,  rum,  and  wine  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.,  exclusive 
of  the  pineapple  and  wine  and  spirits. 

Take  a well-flavoured  pineapple, 
pare  it,  pick  out  the  specks,  and  cut  it 
into  thin  slices.  Weigh  the  pulp,  and 
pnt  half  a pound  of  it  into  a bowl. 
Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  best 
Carolina  rice  in  a quart  of  cold  water, 
with  two  inches  of  stick  cinnamon,  and 
a quarter  of  a drachm  of  nutmeg. 
When  the  rice  is  soft,  strain  the  water, 
and  put  it  aside  for  a short  time.  Rub 
a few  lumps  of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of 
eight  fresh  lemons,  add  more  sugar  to 
make  np  a pound  and  a half,  and  put 
this  and  the  strained  juice  of  the 
lemons  with  the  pineapple.  Pom’  in 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  then 
with  two  jugs — one  in  each  hand — 
pour  the  liquid  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  a good  height,  and 
continue  this  for  twenty  minutes. 
Add  gradually  half  a bottle  of  French 
brandy,  half  a bottle  of  Madeira,  and  a 
bottle  and  a half  of  rum,  and  whilst 


the  spirits  and  wine  are  being  added 
keep  on  pouring  the  liquid  from  one  . 
jug  to  another  for  fully  three-quarters 
of  an  horn’,  by  which  time  the  punch  . , 
will  be  delicately  flavoured.  Last  of 
all,  add  the  seasoned  rice  water,  stir  it 
quickly  into  the  punch,  pour  the  pre-  1 
paration  into  a bowl  with  a closely- 
fitting  lid,  throw  a cloth  -over  this,  and 
leave  it  in  a cool  place  for  eight  hours,  j 
Strain  through  a jelly  bag  until  the 
punch  is  quite  bright,  then  bottle  it  and 
cork  securely.  Pineapple  punch  im- 
proves with  keeping.  Sufficient  for 
about  a gallon  of  punch. 

Port.-  -{See  Wines.) 

Regent's  Punch.  — Required : 
some  syrup,  two  China  oranges,  one 
Seville,  one  lemon,  a pint  of  strong, 
cold  green  tea,  a glass  each  of  brandy, 
rum,  arrack,  and  pineapple  syrup,  two 
bottles  of  champagne  and  one  of  seltzer 
water;  the  latter  is  sometimes  omitted. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  champagne. 

Make  a syrup  with  half  a pound  of 
sugar  (or  white  sugar  candy)  and 
water ; boil,  and  when  cold  add  the 
rinds  of  the  fruit,  very  thin.  Infuse 
for  an  horn-,  add  the  tea,  the  fruit  juice, 
and  all  the  rest,  strain  through  lawn 
until  clear,  bottle,  and  set  in  ice  until 
ready  to  serve.  Some  use  slices  of 
fresh  pine  in  place  of  the  pine  syrup. 

Sherry.— {See  Wines.) 

Sleeping  Cups. — There  are  many 
sorts  ot  drinks  that  go  by  this  name. 
Spice  cup  is  a term  often  applied. 
They  are  made  of  any  degree  of 
strength  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  I 
drinker,  and  are  much  liked  by  many 
in  cold  weather.  Spice,  water,  rum,  or 
any  other  spirit,  and  sugar  are  the 
usual  ingredients. 

JYo.  1. — Required:  half  a dozen  I 

cloves,  the  same  number  of  coriander 
seeds,  half  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon, 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  from  half  a 
gill  to  a gill  of  good  rum.  , 1 

The  spices  are  to  be  boiled  in  this 
water  until  a good  flavour  is  obtained, 
and  then  mixed  with  the  rum,  and  just 
heated,  but  not  boiled.  Sweeten  to 
taste  and  serve  hot. 
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jYo.  2. — Use  ginger  instead  of  cinna- 
mon, about  an  inch,  and  sweeten  with 
honey.  Whisky  may  be  used  instead 
of  rum. 

Xo.  3. — Required : a pint  of  water, 
an  ounce  of  sugar,  a glass  or  more  of 
brandy,  a teaspoonful  of  good  mixed 
spice  tied  in  muslin,  and  a strip  of 
lemon  peel. 

The  spice  bag  should  be  put  in  the 
boiling  water,  and  when  well  flavoured 
removed ; the  liquor  must  be  strained 
and  mixed  with  the  spirit  and  sugar  and 
served  at  once.  The  lemon  should  be 
put  in  the  water  with  the  bag  ; lemon 
juice  may  be  used  if  preferred.  The 
spices  should  be  well  bruised,  and  the 
bag  will  serve  for  a number  of  cups.  A 
good  mixture  is  composed  of  cloves  and 
ginger,  with  a few  allspice  berries  and 
a bit  of  mace  or  nutmeg ; carraway  and 
: other  seeds  to  taste  may  be  put  in. 

Sportsman’s  Punch.  — Re- 
quired : a pint  of  water,  half  a pint 
of  whisky,  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar, 
or  to  taste,  a wineglassful  of  old  pale 
brandy,  half  as  much  old  ale,  the  thin 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  the  strained 
5 juige.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Make  the  jug  hot,  and  boil  the  sugar 
i and  water  together,  with  the  lemon 
1 peel  and  juice  ; pour  into  the  jug,  add 
the  brandy  cold,  and  the  ale,  boiling, 
j last  of  alL  Serve  at  once. 

Spruce  Beer.  — -Vo.  1.— Put  a 
i quart  of  black  treacle  in  a pan  with  a 
■1  gallon  of  water,  half  an  ounce  of  white 
fl  ginger,  and  the  same  of  sassafras ; 

0 simmer  for  two  and  a half  hours ; 

1 strain  into  a tub  and  add  a gallon 
and  a half  to  two  gallons  of  water  ; 

I when  milk- warm,  ferment  with  a 
i little  yeast,  and  next  day  it  may  be 
'i  bottled.  It  should  stand  covered  to 
!i  ferment  in  a warm  place.  Three  raisins 
1 pi'icked  should  be  put  in  each  bottle. 

Cork,  tie,  and  set  in  a cool  cellar  for 
| three  days,  when  it  should  be  ready. 

No.  2. — Ten  gallons  of  water  should 
| be  boiled  with  seven  or  eight  pounds  of 
u sugar,  then  added  to  the  rinds  of  ten 
lemons ; cover,  and  when  lukewarm 
add  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  ten  ounces 


of  essence  of  spruce,  and  a gill  and  a 
half  of  good  yeast ; or  if  thin,  use 
half  a pint.  Stir  and  put  in  the 
cask,  and  let  it  work  a day  or  two. 
When  fermentation  is  over,  add  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  some 
of  the  liquor.  Stir  and  bung,  and 
then  let  it  fine  for  a week,  when  it 
may  bo  bottled.  This  is  sometimes 
made  without  lemons,  but  is  not  so  re- 
freshing. The  bottles  should  be  wired 
and  set  on  their  sides  until  brisk,  then 
set  upright,  or  they  will  burst.  More 
or  less  sugar  may  be  used  to  taste ; 
some  allow  a pound  to  the  gallon  ; for 
white  beer  use  loaf,  and  for  brown  beer, 
brown  sugar. 

Stout  . — (Sec  Malt  Liquors.) 

Tea  with.  Liqueurs.— Make 

good  tea  and  strain  it  while  hot  into 
a jug,  with  the  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  an  ounce  or  less  of  loaf 
sugar  to  the  quart;  when  cold  add  a 
glass  or  two  of  any  liqueur  and  serve 
with  a little’  ice.  This  is  a good  and 
not  expensive  drink  for  tennis  and 
other  parties,  picnics,  &c.  A littlo  of 
the  tea  used  should  be  green. 

Wassail  Bowl  (Sir  Walter 
Scott’s). — “Put  a pound  of  little 
sponge  cakes  in  the  bowl,  with  a 
pound  of  mixed  macaroons  and  rata- 
fias ; add  a gill  of  sherry,  two  bottles 
of  old  raisin  wine,  a bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, one  of  chablis,  and  a little 
lemon  juice.  Serve  at  once.”  This  is 
sometimes  seen  in  old  country  houses 
of  the  present  day  at  the  festive 
season,  but  is  an  extraordinary  com- 
pound, and  can  hardly  be  called  a 
beverage. 

Wassail  Bowl,  Old- 
fashioned. — Mix  half  an  ounce  of 
grated  ginger,  half  a grated  nutmeg, 
and  a pinch  of  powdered  cinnamon 
with  half  a pound  of  Demerara  sugar. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a pint 
of  ale,  and  let  it  boil ; then  stir  in  two 
additional  pints  of  ale,  half  a bottle  of 
sherry,  Madeira,  or  raisin  wine,  and  a 
large  lump  of  sugar  which  has  been 
rubbed  upon  a fi-csh  lemon  till  the 
yellow  part  is  taken  off.  Make  the 
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wine  very  hot,  hut  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil ; put  it  into  the  howl.  Throw  into 
it  half  a dozen  apples  roasted,  as  in  the 
last  recipe,  and  half  a small  lemon  cut 
into  slices  and  freed  entirely  from  the 
white  pith.  Serve  very  hot. 

West  Indian  Shrub.— Re- 
quired : half  a pint  of  pure  lime  juice, 
a quart  of  old  rum,  and  a pound  and  a 
half  of  sugar.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
rum. 

Mix  sugar  and  juice,  add  the  rum, 
and  put  in  a jar  to  mellow.  Excellent 
for  making  punch. 

Another  way,  usually  called  “ Punch 
Shrub.”  Required  : twenty  - four 

lemons,  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  two  quarts  of  rum.  Cost,  varies 
with  the  rum.  Rub  off  the  yellow  rind 
of  half  the  lemons  with  the  lumps  of 
sugar,  dissolve  it  in  the  strained  juice 
of  all  the  lemons,  add  the  rum,  and 
proceed  as  above.  Lime  and  lemon 
j uice  arc  sometimes  mixed,  or  lime  and 
orange  juice,  the  rinds  of  the  oranges 
being  used  for  rasping. 

Wines.— That  certain  wines  need 
certain  temperatures  is  known  to  most  ; 
but  for  ordinary  folks  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  keep  the  cellar  as  free  from 
damp  and  draughts  as  possible,  and 
pretty  evenly  at  a rather  cool  tempera- 
ture. This  applies  as  much  to  home- 
made as  to  imported  wines.  55°  to 
60°  is  set  down  as  correct  by  a large 
firm  of  wine  merchants.  In  the  case 
of  light  wines,  as  Clarets,  Burgundies, 
Hocks,  Sautemes,  &c.,  they  should  be 
brought  into  a moderately  warm  room 
some  hours  before  being  used.  “ Cold 
locks  up  the  flavour,  and  makes  them 
harsh  and  rough  on  the  palate.”  When 
wanned  in  haste  near  a stove  or  fire, 
take  care  not  to  over-heat  them,  for  a 
wine  too  warm  is  as  bad  (if  not  worse) 
as  one  too  cold  or  icy.  Some  wrap  the 
bottles  in  flannel  and  set  them  near 
enough  to  the  fire  to  acquire  a very 
gradual  warmth ; others  put  them  on 
a high  mantelpiece  ; many  go  so  far  as 
to  take  “ the  chill  off  ” the  glasses  in 
cold  weather  by  subjecting  them  to 
slight  warmth  before  laying  the  table. 


The  bottling  of  wines  from  the  wood 
is  too  technical  a matter  to  be  treated 
here,  as  it  demands  the  greatest  care 
under  experienced  superintendence. 

Order  and  Relation  of  TFines. — There 
never  was  a time  when  people  were 
more  at  liberty  to  please  themselves 
with  regard  to  dinner  beverages  than 
at  the  present  day ; and  with  temper- 
ance so  much  and  happily  on  the 
increase  there  is  every  facility  to  drink 
what  one  pleases  without  appearing  in 
the  least  noticeable.  Many,  who  are 
by  no  means  teetotallers,  regarding  a 
good  digestion  as  a thing  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  drink  but  one  wine  all 
through  dinner,  having  found  out  that 
however  good  in  itself  claret  and  cham- 
pagne may  be,  and  however  choice  the 
brands,  they  often  quarrel  sadly  when 
they  arrive  in  the  stomach.  The  pru- 
dent man  avoids  the  mixing  of  red  and 
white  wines  to  any  great  extent  during 
a meal.  But  there  are  still  those  who 
follow  the  good  (?)  old  custom  of  run- 
ning through  various  wines  that  are 
supposed  to  be  “ the  thing  ” with  the 
different  courses ; and  some  have  not 
the  courage  to  break  off  a bad  habit. 
Yet  this  mixing  of  wines  is  now 
declared  by  men  wnose  word  is  gener- 
ally accepted  in  matters  of  the  table 
to  he  “a  barbarous  misuse  of  the  good 
things  of  the  world”;  it  is  one  more 
proof,  if  such  were  wanted,  of  the 
conservatism  that  is  rampant  regarding 
eating  and  drinking.  Wines  should 
be  sound  and  good,  however  few  the 
kind ; better  one  sort  only,  or  none  at 
all,  than  the  6tuff  palmed  off  as  wine 
in  some  instances.  The  charge  of  bad 
wines,  even  where  there  is  lavish 
display  in  other  respects,  is  often: 
heard.  There  is  much  common-scnsfl  j 
in  the  advice  of  one  who  says,  “ When 
tempted  to  give  your  guests  bad  cham- 
pagne, don’t;  substitute  good  ginger 
beer ; or  withhold  your  bad  sherry, 
and  set  before  the  guests  honest  English 
beer.”  Where  several  wines  are  served, 
there  arc  certain  noteworthy  points  in 
connection  with  the  order,  and  the  list 
given  below  may  be  said  to  be  based 
on  sound  principles,  At  the  same  timQ 
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departures  may  be  made  at  choice. 
The  guiding  rule  should  he  harmony 
between  the  beverage  and  the  dish 
with  which  it  is  taken.  The  next  dish 
should  not  be  out  of  mind  either ; for 
what  man  in  his  senses  would  drink 
milk  punch  with  turtle  soup  if  he 
contemplated  stewed  cels  afterwards  ? 
The  menu,  to  be  of  use,  should  be  a 
guide  to  the  beverages  as  much  as  to  the 
dishes.  “ If  dinner  is  preceded  by  those 
luxuries,  oysters,  nothing  can  compare 
with  a glass  of  chablis.  After  soup,  a 
glass  of  sherry ; if  the  soup  be  turtle, 
a glass  of  Madeira.  After  fish,  a dry 
sherry,  or  should  the  fish  be  rich,  such 
as  stewed  eels,  a glass  of  old  East 
India  sherry.  Hock  after  light 
entrees ; claret  or  Burgundy  after 
richer  entrees.  Champagne  not  too 
early  in  the  dinner  if  dry,  and  not  till 
late  if  at  all  sweet.  This  seems  the 
fashion  in  the  present  day,  and  in  long 
and  elaborate  dinners  is,  perhaps,  best. 
Of  course,  when  wine  is  drunk  freely 
during  dinner,  it  cannot  be  drunk 
freely  after  dinner.  Again,  port  after 
dinner,  when  champagne  is  drunk 
with  dinner,  is  a mixture  which  but 
few  persons  can  stand.  Port  is  a 
heavy  wine,  and,  after  champagne,  is 
very  apt  to  disagree.”  The  following 
is  what  the  author  of  Food  and  Feeding 
has  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps 
no  one’s  dictum  is  better  worth  accept- 
ing : “Briefly,  the  rule  by  gastronomic 
consent,  for  those  who  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  wine,  is  to  offer  a glass  of 
light  pale  sherry,  or  dry  Sauteme, 
after  soup ; a delicate  Rhine  wine,  if 
required,  after  fish ; a glass  of  good 
Bordeaux  with  the  joint  of  mutton; 
the  same,  or  champagne  dry,  but  with 
some  true  vinous  character  in  it, 
dining  the  entrees;  the  best  red  wine 
in  the  cellar,  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy, 
with  the  grouse  or  other  roast  game ; 
and — but  this  ought  to  suffice,  even  for 
that  exceptional  individual  who  is 
supposed  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  injured 
by  moderate  potations.  With  tlie  ieo 
or  dessert,  a glass  of  full-flavoured 
natural  champagne,  or  a liqueur,  may 
be  6erved,  But  at  this  point  dietetic 


admonitions  are  but  of  place,  and  we 
have  already  sacrificed  to  luxury.” 

We  need  only  add  a very  few  notes 
about  the  principal  kinds  of  wine. 

Burgundy  and  Chablis. — Burgundies 
deserve  a high  place  amongst  wines. 
They  stand  in  character  somewhat 
between  claret  and  port.  They  may  be 
had  both  red  and  white,  and  still  and 
sparkling ; a still,  red  Burgundy  is 
often  ordered  to  those  who  want  a 
fuller  and  more  generous  wine  than 
claret.  It  is  said  that  a very  poor- 
claret  is  sometimes  palmed  off  as  a 
superior  wine  owing  to  a mixture  with 
a small  proportion  of  Burgundy  to 
give  it  “ bouquet.”  These  wines 
suffer  from  change  of  temperature  to  a 
greater  extent  than  claret,  and  a good 
deal  of  care  in  keeping  is  required. 
Sparkling  Burgundy,  when  not  too 
sweet,  is  said  by  competent  judges  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  champagne,  and  the 
price  is  far  lower  than  the  fine  brands 
of  the  latter.  Burgundies  of  good, 
sound  quality,  some  with  valuable 
ferruginous  tonic  properties,  arc  now 
imported  from  Australia.  Chablis  is 
one  of  the  best  French  wines  of  the 
white  Burgundy  class,  and  more 
alcoholic  than  some  others  ; it  is  often 
taken  with  oysters. 

Champagne. — To  keep  in  good  con- 
dition this  wine  requires  rather  a 
cooler  temperature  than  many  others. 
It  is  the  most  exhilarating  and  rapidly 
intoxicating  of  all  wines,  the  effect 
passing  off  with  proportionate  rapidity. 
Hence  it  is  a peculiarly  dangerous 
wine  to  drink  at  all  freely.  The 
various  brands  may  be  roughly  classed 
into  sweet  and  dry  wines,  the  latter 
being  almost  always  preferable  when 
this  wine  is  ordered  medicinally,  as  it 
sometimes  is  for  obstinate  sickness,  or 
periodic  attacks  of  faintness  accom- 
panied by  nausea.  Very  cheap  cham- 
pagne is  mostly  adulterated.  When 
taken  medicinally,  the  best  way  is  to 
use  a champagne  tap  screwed  into  the 
cork,  which  will  draw  off  a singlo 
glass  without  injuring  the  remainder. 
Bottles  of  champagne  should  be  kept 
on  their  sides,  and  cooled  before 
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drinking,  but  not  iced,  and  icc  should 
never  be  put  in  the  glasses. 

Claret. — At  one  time  no  wine  was 
less  appreciated  than  claret ; now  it  is 
in  daily  use  amongst  all  classes  where 
wine  is  drunk  at  all,  haring  great 
dietetic  properties,  with  very  little 
alcohol.  Clarets,  having  similar 
characteristics  to  those  of  Bordeaux 
and  its  vicinity,  are  finding  their  way 
into  the  market  from  Australia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Italy,  and  Italian  clarets  are 
very  good  value  for  money,  assuming  a 
reliable  firm  to  he  dealt  with.  Whether 
a thin  or  full-bodied  claret  he  chosen 
for  ordinary  consumption  is  a matter  of 
taste,  hut  the  wine  should  not  he  acid. 
Claret  hears  considerable  dilution,  and 
diluted  with  water  or  soda  water  is 
one  of  the  most  thirst- quenching  of 
beverages. 

Hock  anil  Moselle — These  may  he 
grouped,  being  similar ; hock  is  a 
little  the  cheaper ; both,  whether  still 
or  sparkling,  arc  considered  whole- 
some ; the  three  main  points  are  free- 
dom from  acidity,  brightness,  and 
bouquet.  The  lowest-priced  brands  of 
both  are  sometimes  cloudy,  and  a 
cloudy  'wine  will  be  inferior  in  flavour. 
Moselle  is  much  appreciated  for  making- 
cups,  but  is  apt  to  be  rather  a sweet 
wine. 

Madeira.  — Good  old  East  India 
Madeira  is  “said  by  many  to  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  any  wine 
in  the  world.  Hew  Madeira  is,  price 
for  price,  cheaper  than  sherry,  and 
more  than  one  authority  advises  those 
w’ho  drink  wine,  and  have  the  money 
and  the  cellar  accommodation,  to  lay 
down  a stock.  The  aroma  of  the  very 
best  Madeira s is  fine,  and  they  may  be 
classed  as  full-bodied. 

Port. — This  wine  bears  a compara- 
tively warm  temperature,  and  must 
not  be  cold.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  a glass  of  good  port,  but,  un- 
fortunately, no  wine  has  been  more 
systematically  doctored  and  fortified 
than  that  which  is  the  product  of  the 
sunny  vineyards  of  Portugal,  and 
v'hieh  takes  its  name  from  the  country 
of  its  origin.  The  term  port  now 


embraces  Spanish  wines  from  the 
districts  of  Tarragona  and  Reus. 
There  is  about  these  a certain  rough- 
ness, but  they  arc  for  the  most  part 
sound  and  reliable,  and  their  price  is 
moderate ; many  medical  men  strongly 
recommend  them.  Then  we  have 
French  mountain  port ; this  possesses 
a distinctive  character,  and  is  con- 
sidered light  and  digestible  ; it  is  very 
moderate  in  price.  The  ports  of  Italy 
are,  when  fully  matured,  delicate  in 
flavour  and  aroma.  Crusted  ports, 
which  have  been  some  years  in  bottle, 
require  considerable  care  in  decanting. 
They  should  never  be  ordered  from  the 
wine  merchant  and  at  once  decanted, 
but  after  a journey  need  a rest  of  a 
few  weeks  to  regain  their  brilliancy. 
The  bottle  should  be  moved  and  the 
cork  drawn  very  gently,  without 
shaking,  and  the  wine  poured  into  the 
decanter  through  a strainer  very 
steadily,  keeping  the  same  side  up  as 
was  so  in  the  bin,  and  stopping  directly 
there  is  the  least  cloudiness,  The  dregs 
are  easily  used  up  in  many  ways  men- 
tioned in  this  work.  Port  is  often 
ordered  for  convalescents  and  invalids, 
and  in  such  cases  should  be  chosen 
with  care;  with  a view,  however, 
rather  to  soundness  and  genuine 
character  than  price. 

Sauterne. — This  is  a fine  white  wine 
of  the  Bordeaux  class,  with  a delicate 
fragrant  odour  and  aroma.  It  may 
almost  be  called  a fine  w-hite  claret, 
and  suits  some  invalids  better  than 
red  wine.  I 

Sherri/. — The  wines  that  come  undor 
the  designation  of  sherry  are  many; 
they  differ  in  strength,  flavour,  colour, 
and  sweetness.  Taking  the  dry,  palo 
or  natural,  practically  of  one  family 
Amontillado  is  the  most  delicate  and 
costly.  Manzanillas  arc  delicate,  high-! 
class  wines,  light,  and  with  little  more 
alcohol  than  the  finer  growths  of  hoclS 
The  aromatic  flavour  is  supposed  to  bel 
due  to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown. 
Montillas  are  cheaper  and  thinner,  and 
require  age  to  develop  then-  full  per- 
fection. ' The  golden  and  brown 
sherries  supply  the  demand  for 
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sweeter  wine,  as  for  many  palates  the 
unblended  wines  are  too  dry ; one  of 
these  blends  is  the  famous  East  India, 
which,  when  old,  fetches  a very  high 
price.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  wines  are  more  hurtful  than  adul- 
terated, fiery  sherries.  Good  sherry 
will  keep  almost  indefinitely  in  the 
wood ; hut  it  is  a mistake  to  think,  as 
some  do,  that  bad  sherry,  or  any  other 


wine  for  that  matter,  is  made  good  by 
putting  it  in  a barrel ; to  keep  well  in 
wood,  the  wine  must  be  pure  and  good 
to  start  with.  The  dregs,  both  of 
sherry  and  port,  should  be  reserved  for 
cooking;  it  is  a pity  to  cloud  the 
whole  by  pouring  out  the  last  chop 
from  the  bottle.  When  drawn  from 
the  wood  the  wine  is  generally 
bright. 
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Acidulated  Milk.—  Mix  a dozen 
grains  of  powdered  citric  acid  with  a 
gill  or  a gill  and  a half  of  fresh  milk. 
The  result  is  a good  imitation  of  curds 
and  whey. 

Acidulated  Tea.— This  is  ex- 
cellent for  use  on  long  journeys  by 
road  or  rail.  Make  some  tea  in  the 
usual  way,  of  average  strength  ; strain 
at  once  from  the  leaves,  and  leave  to 
get  cold,  then  add  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  lemon  juice  to  a pint  of  tea,  with 
a very  little  sugar,  the  less  the  better, 
as  sweet  drinks  tend  to  create  rather 
than  relieve  thirst.  This  will  keep 
on  the  hottest  day,  whereas  tea  mixed 
with  milk  is  apt  to  curdle.  The  lemon 
should  never  be  used  in  slices,  as 
sometimes  advised,  or  the  white  pith 
will  make  the  tea  bitter. 

Note. — Half  the  lemon  juice  named 
above  will  make  the  tea  very  refresh- 
ing, and  be  better  liked  by  some. 

Apple  Water,  Iced.  — Re- 
quired: water,  sugar,  apples,  and 
lemons.  Cost,  about  4d.  per  quart. 

Slice  four  large  juicy  apples,  with- 
out paring;  add  a quart  of  boiling- 
water,  cover  until  cold,  then  sweeten, 
and  flavour  with  lemon  or  orange 
juice.  Set  in  ice,  or  serve  with  lumps 
of  ice. 

Another  tony  is  to  mix  the  apple 
water  with  an  equal  measure  of  home- 
made lemonade ; or,  to  convert  it  into 
an  effervescing  drink,  use  bottled 
lemonade. 

Another  good  drink  is  made  by 
LL* 


adding  a pint  of  cider  to  a quart  of 
the  apple  water  with  a kittle  sugar  or 
honeju 

Blackberry  Syrup.— The  juice 
of  this  fruit  is  so  rich  that  it  bears 
dilution.  Required : a pint  of  black- 
berry juice  (the  berries  should  be  dead 
ripe),  a pound  of  sugar,  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  water,  and  half  a quartern 
of  brandy.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Boil  sugar  and  water  to  a syrup, 
add  the  juice,  boil  again  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  stir  nearly  all  the  time ; 
put  in  the  spirit  -when  quite  cold. 
Bottle  as  usual.  (See  Currant  Syrup.) 
[The  small  quantity  of  brandy  is  added 
merely  for  keeping  purposes,  this  juice 
not  keeping  well  without.] 

Cafe  au  Lait. — (See  CorrEE.) 
Cafe  Noir.— (See  Coffee.) 

Children,  N ourishing  Bever- 
ages for. — Make  6ome  cocoa  from 
the  nibs,  or  any  good  essence,  mix  it 
with  an  equal  measure  of  boiling  milk, 
sweeten  a little,  and  serve  hot  or  cold. 
This  is  often  liked  better  than  either 
cocoa  or  milk  alone.  Three-fourths 
milk  and  one-fouith  cccoa  make  an- 
other good  drink ; the  cocoa  should  be 
the  best  obtainable.  (See 'Cocoa.) 

A mixture  of  thin  oatmeal  gruel, 
cocoa,  and  milk  may  be  recommended, 
for  it  is  both  palatable  and  nourishing, 
far  better  for  growing  children  than 
tea  or  coffee. 

Barley  water,  with  an  equal  measure 
of  milk,  sweetened  with  a little  malt 
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extract,  suits  children  for  whom  malt 
has  been  prescribed  medicinally. 

The  changes  may  often  be  rung  with 
benefit  in  the  matter  of  drinks,  as  well 
as  solid  food. 

Chocolate. — This  is  made  from 
the  cocoa  berry,  mixed  with  sugar  and 
spices.  It  is  nutritious,  like  cocoa,  but 
less  used  in  England  than  in  other 
countries,  especially  in  Spain  and 
Spanish  America.  It  is  made  by  grating 
or  scraping  as  much  as  is  needed  of  the 
cake  chocolate  into  equal  quantities  of 
hot  milk  and  water,  stirring  until 
dissolved.  Then  place  it  in  a saucepan, 
and  make  quite  hot,  stirring  all  the 
time  briskly ; but  it  must  not  boil,  or 
it  will  be  oily.  No  quantity  can  be 
given,  as  some  like  it  much  thicker 


Fig.  1(57.— Chocolate  Mill. 

than  others ; and  it  must  also  be 
sweetened  to  taste,  but  on  an  average 
an  ounce  will  go  to  a pint  of  milk  and 
water.  The  principal  makers  print 
special  directions  on  the  packets,  which 
had  better  bo  followed.  Some  foreign 
makers  mix  the  chocolate  quite  thick 
with  hot  water  alone,  and  then  porn-  in 
the  boiling  milk. 

A mill,  shown  in  Fig.  167,  is  used  to 
give  the  fine  frothy  appearance  so 
much  liked,  and  which  cannot  be  quite 
effectually  produced  without  it,  though 
brisk  stirring  over  the  fire  ■will  go  a 
long  way  to  produce  it'.  In  using  the 
mill,  the  chocolate  should  be  mixed 
with  the  water  or  milk  A ery  smoothly, 
and  poured  into  the  pot ; the  lid,  with 
the  Mndle  Of  the  mill  coming  through. 


is  then  put  on,  and  the  chocolate 
warmed  gently,  the  handle  being 
nibbed  briskly  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands  while  the  pot  is  on  the  tire. 
When  the  lid  is  removed,  the  contents 
should  be  in  a state  of  tine  froth. 

Cocoa. — This  beverage  is  now  very 
largely  consumed,  and  forms  food  and 
drink  combined.  It  is,  however,  less 
refreshing  than  tea  and  coffee,  and, 
owing  to  the  fat  it  contains,  disagrees 
with  many.  It  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
a much  better  drink  for  growing 
children,  at  least  once  a day,  than 
either  of  the  others  named  above. 
Many  whose  food  supply  is  limited  or 
not  of  the  most  nutritious  description, 
would  do  well  to  drink  cocoa.  The 
low-priced  kinds  are  the  dearest  in  the 
end  ; the  nourishment  is  small,  and,  as 
they  are  less  soluble,  there  is  always  a 
deposit  in  the  cup  which  results  in 
waste  unless  boiled,  which  it  too 
seldom  is.  Unfortunately  those  who 
use  this  cocoa  are  the  very  people  most 
in  need  of  the  nutrition.  The  pure 
“ soluble  ” cocoas  at  eighteenpence  or 
more  per" pound  are  worth  the  money; 
a cocoa  at  sixpence  or  eightpence  will 
consist  more  or  less  of  starch,  and  is 
relatively  dear.  Cocoa  Nibs  afford  a 
good  drink,  but  some  trouble  is  entailed 
in  its  preparation.  Those  who  prefer 
can  buy  cocoaine,  a recently-introduced 
powder  for  making  a beverage  of  thin 
consistence,  and  which  is  generally 
liked.  For  preparing  cocoa  the  direc- 
tions on  the  tin  should  be  followed ; 
the  milk  and  water  can  be  regulated 
to  suit  the  taste,  so  can  the  exact, 
amount  of  cocoa  to  use.  We  may  add 
that  many  of  the  “ soluble  ” kinds  are 
improved  by  boiling  up  for  a minute, 
even  where  the  makers  state  that  no 
boiling  is  necessary.  Condensed  milk 
answers  very  well  for  cocoa  ; it  should 
be  mixed  with  the  right  proportion  of 
boiling  water  first.  Hot  milt  is  -lS 
great  an  improvement  to  occoa  as  to 
coffee. 

Cocoa  Nibs —The  following  are 
simple  methods  of  preparation  : Allow 
about  aq  ounce  to  a quart  of  watei, 
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soak  for  some  hours,  at  least  twelve, 
then  boil  in  the  same  water  until 
reduced  to  half  the  quantity.  The 
oily  matter  is  taken  from  the  top  when 
the  liquid  is  cool.  Re-heat,  and  add 
milk  to  taste.  If  half  milk  he  used, 
the  nibs  may  he  increased  to  an  ounce 
and  a half  per  quart  at  starting. 

Another  way. — Allow  an  ounce  of 
the  nibs  to  a pint  and  a half  of  water ; 
thoroughly  bruise  the  nibs  in  a mortar, 
and  put  in  a stone  jar  and  cook  gently 
for  four  hours ; then  serve,  without 
skimming,  adding  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  hot  milk.  This  is  strong, 
and  recommended  by  an  authority  for 
invalids  who  are  ordered  a good  pro- 
portion of  fat  in  their  diet. 

A method  adopted  in  many  houses 
where  the  cocoa  kettle  is  “ kept  going” 
is  to  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  adding 
more  water,  and  giving  a second  cook- 
ing. The  proportions  at  first  are  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  less  water  must 
he  added  the  second  time.  This  way 
exhausts  the  strength  of  the  nibs,  and 
the  two  cookings  are  thought  to  pro- 
duce a better-flavoured  beverage  than 
if  a large  supply  of  water  be  used  at 
first  and  the  cooking  prolonged.  Again, 
some  add  ^ cold  water  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  cocoa  drawn  off,  and 
keep  up  the  simmering  until  the  nibs 
have  lost  their  strength.  A delicately 
; clean  vessel  must  at  all  times  be  used. 

Coffee  . — It  has  often  been  remarked 
i that  on  the  Continent  we  seldom  get 
good  tea,  but  almost  always  a good 
[ cup  of  coffee ; whilst  in  England  the 
i tea  is  good,  but  coffee  almost  never. 

Partly  to  this  cause,  and  partly  to  the 
) great  cheapening  of  tea,  is  to  be 
; ascribed  the  steady  decline  in  England 
,i  of  coffee- drinking.  This  is  in  many 
[i  respects  to  be  regretted,  because,  while 
i nearly  as  stimulating,  coffco  contains 
■I  much  less  tannin  or  astringent  matter, 
t and,  moreover,  when  taken  with  milk, 
si  is  a much  more  substantial  breakfast 
beverage.  In  some  people,  however, 
I coffee  causes  a feeling  of  heat  and 
'i  irritation,  and  in  such  cases  Should  be 
avoided,  though  trial  should  be  made 


of  a proper  preparation  before  it  is 
finally  condemned. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  poor 
coffee  found  in  England  are  simply 
laziness,  and  ignorance  of  what  good 
coffee  requires.  In  days  we  can 
remember  yet,  people  often  bought 
their  coffee  raw  and  roasted  it  them- 
selves ; and  they  always  ground  it 
themselves.  That  is  the  only  way 
perfect  coffee  can  be  obtained.  Rut 
nowadays  folks  “ have  no  time,”  so  the 
coffee  is  bought  ready  ground,  ar.d 
used  when  all  the  aroma  is  gone ; and 
people  have  to  help  out  with  chicory 
to  get  some  kind  of  flavour.  Yet  it  is 
easier  to  roast  coffee  at  homo  to-day 
than  ever,  for  handy  little  roasters — 
we  may  name  one  very  good  one 
known  and  sold  as  “ the  daily  roaster  ” 
— are  now  to  be  obtained  suitable  for 
any  requirement,  from  least  to  greatest, 
at  prices  from  a few  shillings  to  a 
couple  of  guineas,  so  simple  that  with 
ordinary  care  they  cannot  fail.  Special 
directions  arc  supplied  with  each  form 
of  roaster  ; and  wo  need  only  add  here 
that  some  French  authorities  consider 
the  flavour  improved  by  adding  just  a 
trace  of  sugar,  while  some  roasters  add 
also  a tiny  morsel  of  the  very  best  fresh 
butter.  Perhaps  few,  however,  will 
roast  their  coffee  in  these  high-pressure 
days ; but  in  all  large  towns  wo  may 
buy  berries  freshly  roasted  (always  to 
be  known  by  the  rich  fragrant  smell) 
and  tightly  tinned.  Then  take  the 
requisite  quantity,  and  put  in  the  oven 
between  two  plates  for  five  minutes 
before  grinding.  It  should  be  freshly 
ground  for  each  service,  and  the  mill 
set  very  coarse : many  people  say 
coffee  is  better  not  “ ground,”  but 
crushed  in  a mortar.  And  unless  it 
has  kept  warm,  the  ground  or  crushed 
product  should  be  again  heated  in  the 
oven,  and  the  pot  or  other  vessel  with 
boiling  water,  before  making.  Then 
use  plenty  of  coffee,  and  you  will  have 
a delicious  and  fragrant  beverage  ; but 
the  Frenchman  often  allows  a eupful 
of  ground  coffee  to  three  c\  four 
cupfuls  of  boiling  water.  Coffee  is 
like  tea  in  this  respect : you  can  get  a 
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dark  fluid  with  a strong  taste  of  some 
kind  by  using  a little,  and  stewing  or 
boiling ; but  to  get  really  restorative, 
fragrant  drink,  the  real  coffee  all  people 
admire  whenever  they  do  get  it,  you 
must  use  plenty,  and  only  get  the 
aromatic  principle  out  quickly,  without 
stewing  or  boiling  at  all.  The  perco- 
lator vessels  are  good  ; or  in  any  plain 
hot  coffee-pot,  or  a plain  hot  jug,  a 
bag  of  muslin  or  wire  receptacle  may 
be  immersed  for  a few  minutes  only. 
To  boil  coffee,  even  after  the  grounds 
are  removed,  is  to  spoil  it,  as  it  drives 
off  the  aroma  and  much  of  the  flavour. 

When  made  in  this  way,  with  well- 
roasted  berries,  and  plenty  of  them, 
Mocha  coffee  is  still  the  best.  For 
using  ready  ground,  colonial  growth 
often  gives  a stronger  flavour,  but  it 
lacks  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  true 
Mocha.  Ready-ground  coffee  is  un- 
doubtedly improved  by  chicory,  and 
many  like  a dash  of  the  chicory  flavour 
even  in  good  coffee ; but  this  can  easily 
be  added  at  discretion.  Even  with 
coffee  bought  ready  ground,  from  a 
good  grocer  who  has  a steady  trade, 
the  beverage  may  be  much  improved 
upon  w'hat  it  usually  is,  by  taking  care 
to  make  the  coffee-pot  hot  before 
using,  and  placing  the  ground  coffee 
for  five  to  ten  minutes  in  a cup  covered 
by  a saucer  in  the  oven.  Or  if  that  is 
not  hot  in  the  morning,  on  the  hottest 
part  of  the  top  plate  of  the  range.  If 
not  hopelessly  “ gone,”  this  will  freshen 
up  the  aroma  considerably.  One  more 
point : always  make  the  milk  hot ; the 
best  coffee  will  be  half-spoiled  if  mixed 
with  cold. 

Black  Coffee  ( Cafe  Noir),  as  often 
handed  round  after  dinner,  is  coffee 
made  very  strong  and  served  without 
any  milk  or  cream,  but  with  sugar  to 
taste,  and  sometimes  a squeeze  of 
lemon.  In  this  form  coffee  is  a strong 
stimulant,  pick-me-up,  and  remedy 
against  sleep.  Occasionally  such  a 
stimulant  is  very  useful,  but  the 
habitual  indulgence  in  such  plays 
havoc  with  the  nervous  system. 

Coffee  and  Milk  ( Cafe  "au  Zait) 
is  understood  in  France  as  equal 


quantities  of  moderately-strong  clear 
coffee  and  boiling  milk,  poured  into 
the  cup  simultaneously.  For  those 
who  can  take  milk  for  breakfast,  a 
still  more  nourishing  beverage,  and 
one  with  more  aroma  of  the  coffee,  is 
made  by  nearly  filling  the  cup  with 
boiling  milk,  and  adding  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  strong  black  coffee. 

Cream.  — Nutritious  beverages 
from  cream  and  milk,  and  other 
materials,  are  given  in  the  chapter  on 
Invalid  Cookery. 

Currant  Syrup.  — Required : 
equal  weights  of  red  and  white 
currants,  and  sugar  as  below.  Cost, 
from  6d.  to  9d.  per  pint,  but  very 
variable. 

Allred  currants  maybe  used,  and  to 
those,  or  a mixture  as  above,  a poimd  or 
two  of  red  cherries  or  raspberries  to  six 
pounds  will  be  found  an  improvement, 
though  they  can  be  dispensed  with. 
The  fruit  should  be  picked  and  bruised 
a little,  then  put  in  a jar,  and  the 
juice  drawn  as  for  jelly;  it  must  be 
strained  twice,  or  more,  until  quite 
clear,  or  the  appearance  of  the  syrup 
will  be  poor.  Leave  it  in  a cold  place' 
until  next  day,  being  careful  to  guard 
against  dust.  The  juice  may  then  be 
poured  off  free  from  any  sediment 
there  may  be.  Weigh  the  juice,  and 
put  it  in  a very  clean  pan,  with  four- 
teen ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound. 
The  sugar  should  be  the  best  loaf, 
broken  in  small  lumps  and  heated  that 
it  may  dissolve  the  sooner.  Stir  to 
avoid  burning,  and  simmer  only ; do 
not  let  it  boil.  Skim  carefully.  When 
no  more  scum  rises,  put  the  syrup  in 
an  earthen  or  china  vessel  to  cool. 
Again  cover  very  lightly  to  keep  out 
dust.  In  twelve  hours  porn-  into  very 
small  bottles,  and  cork  and  seal 
securely.  The  corks  must  be  new. 
Bottles  of  a quarter  pint  each  are  the 
most  useful,  and  the  necks  should  bo 
narrow.  This  is  a delicious  pro** 
paration,  and  retains  the  fresh  flavour 
of  the  fruit ; >ome  uso  a pound  of . 
sugar  to  the  pint  if  for  long  keeping- 
It  "may  be  used  for  pudding  sauces* 
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ices,  fruit  jellies,  and  for  many  kinds 
of  cooling  drinks,  and  will  be  found 
very  suitable  for  invalids.  With 
attention  to  details  no  one  need  fail  in 
making  syrups  that  will  keep  well. 

Note. — This  mode  may  be  followed 
for  other  fruits  ; the  sugar  should  not 
be  less  than  the  above,  and  in  many 
cases  a little  more  is  an  improvement. 

Another  trai/. — Unboiled.  This  is 
easily  made.  Black  currants,  or  half 
red,  are  put  in  jars  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar.  The  brown  jars 
with  narrow  necks,  holding  a couple 
or  three  pounds,  are  the  best  to  use. 
The  sugar  should  be  pounded  loaf. 
Put  sugar  top  and  bottom,  and  go  on 
with  fruit  and  sugar  in  alternate 
layers,  until  the  jars  are  quite  full, 
shaking  hard  between  each  addition. 
A clove  or  two,  or  a few  allspice 
berries,  are  sometimes  liked.  Before 
covering,  soak  a couple  of  sheets  of 
stout  white  paper  in  brandy,  and  lay 
on ; then  tie  down  with  bladder.  If 
more  convenient,  use  bottles,  and  cork 
or  seal  securely.  In  three  months  the 
syrup  may  be  drawn  off,  and,  if  liked, 
put  in  bottles  for  future  use ; they 
should  be  small,  well  corked,  and  a 
little  spirit  added.  But  it  is  much 
better  to  open  a jar  and  use  the  fruit 
and  syrup  at  the  same  time,  if  it  can 
be  arranged.  In  cases  of  illness,  the 
syrup  will  be  found  delicious  for 
cooling  drinks  ; and  the  fruit  answers 
well  for  plain  pies  and  puddings,  &c. 
Therefore  this  method  is  economical ; 
but  the  best  of  fruit,  gathered  in  the 
finest  of  weather,  combined  with  a dry 
store  closet,  are  essential  to  the  proper 
keeping. 

Effervescent  Waters. — {See 

Mineral  Waters.) 

Eggs.  — Nourishing  drinks  from 
eggs,  combined  with  other  materials, 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Invalid 
i Cookery. 

Frosty  Morning  Drink.— 

An  old  recipe  directs  that  hot  milk  be 
flavoured  with  curry  powder.  Spiced 
milk  is  more  agreeable  to  most  palates. 


Essence  of  mixed  spice,  or  ginger 
only,  may  be  used,  with  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  or  a drop  or  twro  of  cayenne 
essence  to  give  greater  zest.  “ Com- 
position essence  ” may  be  used  to 
flavour  hot  milk.  The  idea  that 
spirits  added  to  milk  are  of  an  advan- 
tage in  “ keeping  out  the  cold  ” is  now 
known  to  be  a mistaken  one. 

Fruit  Punches,  Simple.— 

These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  ordinary  drinks  bearing  the  name 
of  punch,  and  for  which  a variety  of 
materials  of  an  expensive  kind  are 
wanted.  They  are  really  fruit  drinks, 
prepared  with  a little  more  than 
common  care,  and  which  can  be  recom- 
mended for  use  in  warm  weather. 
The  caution  that  the  ice  must  be  of  the 
purest  may  not  be  out  of  place.  When 
the  internal  use  of  ice  is  objected  to, 
as  it  is,  and  perhaps  wisely,  in  many 
cases,  the  drink  must  be  diluted  with 
an  extra  supply  of  water,  and  then  set 
in  an  ice  cave  or  refrigerator,  or  vessel 
containing  ice  and  salt ; or  failing 
either,  set  in  cold  water  with  a good 
supply  of  salt  added,  and  with  a wet 
cloth  wrapped  round  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  drink. 

No.  1.  — Required  : strawberries, 
water,  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  and 
some  ice.  Cost,  variable. 

Mash  the  fruit  and  pass  it  through 
a hair  sieve,  then  put  to  a quart  of  the 
pulp  the  same  measure  of  water,  or 
more  for  a cheaper  drink,  w’ith  from 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon ; the 
grated  rind  may  be  put  in  also.  The 
sugar  should  be  allowed  to  dissolve, 
and  the  mixture  strained  again,  and 
cooled  for  use  ns  above,  a teaspoonful 
of  powdered  ice  being  put  in  each 
tumbler  at  the  time  of  serving.  When 
required  at  once,  and  no  time  can  be 
given  for  cooling,  make  it  stronger  of 
the  fruit  at  first,  say  a pint  of  water 
only  to  a quart  of  fruit  pulp,  then  add 
double,  or  more,  tho  quantity  of  ice. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  all’  sorts  of 
drinks  may  be  served  at  very  short 
notice. 
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No.  2. — Required:  a dozen  ordinary- 
oranges,  two  lemons,  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  lump  sugar,  water  and  ice 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  peel  of  the  lemons,  and  of  one  or 
two  of  the  oranges,  should  be  taken  off 
on  the  sugar,  then  put  in  a bowl,  and 
the  juice  of  all  the  fruit  squeezed 
over ; the  sugar  is  better  crushed ; 
water  to  taste  may  be  added  ; an  equal 
measure  makes  a first-rate  drink,  but 
twice  the  measure,  or  more,  may  he 
put  to  for  children.  This  should  stand 
covered  for  half  an  hour,  then  be 
strained,  and  mixed  with  a pint  or  so 
of  chopped  ice,  and  again  left  to  blend 
before  serving. 

No.  3. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  drinks.  Required  : a small  pine- 
apple, a pound  of  sugar,  two  and  a 
half  pints  of  water,  the  rind  of  an 
orange  and  half  the  juice,  or  half  the 
quantity  of  lemon  rind  and  juice,  a 
pint  of  cracked  ice,  and  as  much  water 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
sweetness  to  taste.  Cost,  varies  witli 
the  pineapple. 

The  water  is  to  be  boiled  with  the 
sugar  to  a syrup,  for  about  ten 
minutes ; the  rind  of  the  orange  or 
lemon  should  be  very  thinly  removed 
and  boiled  with  it.  Then  strain  and 
add  the  pine  ; put  in  the  fruit  juice 
when  cold ; the  pine  should  be 
very  finely  cut  up  ; a tin  of  grated 
pine  can  be  used  instead.  Cool  for 
a time,  then  stir  the  ice  in,  and  cool 
again. 

No.  4. — Required  : some  ripe  rasp- 
berries, cider  vinegar,  water,  sugar, 
and  ice  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Take  as  many  raspberries  as  may  be 
required,  and  pour  over  just  enough 
cider  vinegar  to  cover,  and  leave  for 
twenty  - four  hours,  then  pour  the 
j nice  off.  Add  to  it  an  equal  measure 
of  water  that  has  been  sweetened  to 
taste ; those  who  like  acid  drinks  will 
add  but  little  sugar  ; it  is  a good  plan 
to  put  in  but  a little  at  first,  and  to 
hand  round  some  more  of  the  syrup 
with  the  punch.  To  a quart  of  the 
mixture  after  cooling  add  half  a pint 
of  ice,  cool  again,  and  serve. 


Ginger  Beer.  — No.  1.  — For 

keeping.  Required : four  ounces  of  I 
ginger,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  four  I 
gallons  of  water,  a quarter  pint  of  ] 
fresh  yeast,  the  same  of  brandy,  two  1 
lemons,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  good  1 
essence  of  lemon,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  or 
2s.  9d.  Bruise  the  ginger,  and  boil  with 
water  and  sugar  for  twenty  minutes ; I 
pour  this  boiling  on  the  lemon  rind,  < 
essence,  and  cream  of  tartar  ; add  the  I 
lemon  juice  and,  when  lukewarm,  the  I 
yeast.  Work  for  three  days.  Skim,  3 
and  strain  into  the  cask,  add  the  4 
brandy,  bung,  and  bottle  in  a fort- 
night. Less  brandy  will  do  if  a small 
quantity  be  made,  or  if  it  will  be  soon 
consumed  after  bottling. 

No.  2. — This  is  cheap.  Allow  a 1 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  the  whole  of  a i 
lemon  (except  the  pips),  an  ounce  or 
rather  more  of  ginger  to  the  gallon  of 
water  ; boil  as  above,  and  ferment  with 
a spoonful  of  yeast ; or  the  ingredients 
may  be  mixed  by  adding  the  boiling 
water ; in  twenty-four  hours  strain 
and  bottle ; fit  for  use  in  a few  days,  ' 
but  much  depends  on  the  weather. 

Wo. 3. — ( See  Ginger-Beer  Powders.) 

Note. — The  above  cannot  be  said  to 
be  quite  free  from  alcohol,  but  are,  J 
notwithstanding,  really  temperance  , 
drinks.  The  fact  is,  that  to  keep  any 
fluid  containing  sugar  absolutely  free  J 
from  alcohol  for  more  than  a few 
hours  is  almost  impossible.  There  is  a 
perceptible  quantity  in  over-ripe  fruit.  J 
The  intelligent  temperance  reformer  *5| 
will  be  content  with  beverages  in 
which  alcohol  is  not  purposely  intro-  I 
duced,  and  which  if  drunk  (in  any  5 
quantity)  cannot  possibly  intoxicate. 

Ginger  Beer  Powders.  These  | 
are  very  useful,  but  should  be  put  in  a , 
dry  place.  Required:  two  drachms  of  S 

powdered  white  sugar,  twenty-six  grains 

of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  six  grains  of  the 
finest  ginger,  and  a single  drop  of  I 
essence  of  lemon  ; these  mixed  arc  for 
the  blue  paper  ; thirty  grains  of  pow- 
dered citric  acid,  or  thirty-six  grains  or  1 
tartaric  acid,  are  to  be  put  in  the  white 
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♦ * ' 
paper.  To  use,  dissolve  each  in  hah  a 
glass  of  water,  mix  the  two,  and  drink 
at  once. 

To  make  on  a large  scale  proceed 
thns : Mix  together  a pound  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  two  ounces  of  freshly- 
grated  ginger,  five  ounces  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda,  and  fifty  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon — divide  amongst  ninety-six 
blue  papers ; six  ounces  of  tartaric,  or 
five  ounces  and  a half  of  citric,  acid, 
should  be  divided  amongst  the  same 
•number  of  white  papers.  Use  as  above. 

Note. — Weaker  drinks  are  now 
more  common,  and  the  proportions 
may  be  reduced  to  two-thirds  or  there- 
abouts,with  better  results  in  some  cases. 

Ginger  Syrup.  —Required : a 

quart  of  water,  a pound  and  a quarter 
of  lump  sugar,  a strip  of  lemon  peel, 
i and  three  ounces  of  bruised  ginger. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

The  water  and  ginger  are  to  be 
i boiled  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to 
; half ; simmer  only,  or  the  liquid  will 
i be  reduced  before  the  goodness  is  ob- 
i tained  from  the  ginger  ; it  is  a good 
plan  to  let  them  macerate  for  a few 
hours  in  advance.  Then  strain,  add 
the  sugar,  and  boil  again,  skimming 
well  until  no  more  scum  rises.  When 
1 cold,  bottle  for  use.  A little  essence  of 
lemon  may  be  used  just  before  bottling 
in  place  of  the  fresh  rind.  Another 
i way  is  to  make  a sugar-and-water 
•i  syrup,  then  to  add  as  much  ginger  es- 

I sence  as  is  agreeable,  and  bottle  for  use. 
i This  is  a useful  and  wholesome  syrup. 

Harvest  Drinks.  —Mb.  1. — Mix 
; six  ounces  of  fine  oatmeal,  the  same  of 
>•  cocoa,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a 

II  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Mix  the  oat- 
meal to  a paste  with  a pint  of  cold 

1 water ; boil  all  together  for  ten  minutes 
- or  so,  and  when  cold  add  a pint  or  two 

* of  skim  or  new  milk.  This  is  a sus- 
(i  taining  drink.  It  will  be  more  refresh- 
5 ing  if  thinner,  and  the  milk  may  bo 
f omitted. 

No.  2. — Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of 

• fine  oatmeal  with  a little  warm  or  cold 
water,  then  add  a gallon  of  boiling 

‘ water ; boil  for  ten  minutes,  then 


sweeten  and  flavour  with  lemon  juice, 
or  citric  acid,  or  raspberry  vinegar. 
A little  pure  malt  vinegar  is  liked 
by  some,  and  is  -wholesome. 

No.  3. — Make  toast  and  water,  and 
add  a little  oatmeal ; strain  when  cold. 
The  Water  should  be  boiling  and  the 
vessel  covered.  Flavour,  if  liked,  with 
lemon,  lime,  or  other  fruit  juice. 

Herb  Beer.  — The  most  con- 
venient way  for  most  people  is  to  use 
extract  of  herbs,  or  dried  herbs  in 
powder.  The  former  is  to  be  had  of 
chemists  and  grocers,  and  the  latter  of 
herbalists.  The  method  of  making 
resembles  Ginger  Beer.  These  drinks 
are  for  the  most  part  agreeable  and 
wholesome,  but  fermented  drinks  do 
not  agree  with  all.  The  herb  extract 
may,  in  such  cases,  be  used  for 
“ present  use  ” drinks  by  adding  the 
water  and  letting  it  stand  until  cold. 
If  to  be  kept  a short  time  a little 
spirits  of  wine  must  be  added.  Country 
residents  may  make  good  drinks  of  this 
sort  by  boiling  nettles,  Ac.,  and  using 
the  liquid  just  in  the  same  way  as 
water  is  used  in  making  Ginger  Bf.f.h. 
A small  amount  of  hops  will  give  an 
agreeable  bitterness.  As  a rule  the 
packets  of  herbs  are  labelled  with  the 
contents  and  the  proportion  of  each 
herb.  Essence  of  mixed  herbs  is 
generally  preferred,  but  dandelion  and 
other  kinds  may  be  had  singly.  (See 
Note  to  Ginger  Beer.) 

Hop  Beer  (a  pleasant  harvest 
drink).— Required : five  ounces  of  hops, 
nine  gallons  of  water,  three  pounds 
(more  or  less  to  taste)  of  brown  sugar, 
and  a little  yeast.  Cost,  a few  pence 
per  gallon. 

Boil  hops  and  water  slowly  for 
forty  to  fifty  minutes  ; strain  over  the 
sugar,  add  yeast  when  lukewarm,  and 
let  it  ferment ; finish  off  like  Ginger 
Beer  ; or  if  liked,  draw  from  a stone  or 
wooden  cask  as  wanted.  The  addition 
of  a little  bruised  ginger,  or  essence  of 
ginger  is  often  approved.  (See  Note  at 
end  of  Ginger  Beer.) 

Jam,  Drinks  from. — A table- 
spoonful of  jam  of  any  sharp  kind  to 
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a quart  of  boiling  water,  covered,  and 
strained  when  cold,  makes  a wholesome 
drink  for  children.  ( See  recipes  in 
Invalid  Cookery.) 

Lemon  Syrup.— Required  : three 
pints  of  water,  three  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  good  essence  of 
lemon,  and  four  and  a half  ounces  of 
citric  acid.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  water  and  sugar  should  be  boiled 
for  ten  minutes,  then  poured  at  once 
over  the  acid  and  essence  in  a jug,  and 
stirred  until  the  acid  is  dissolved. 
When  cold,  bottle  and  cork  for  use. 
A tablespoonful  or  more' with  a tumbler 
of  water,  or'  soda,  seltzer,  Ac.,  makes 
a very  pleasant  and  wholesome  drink. 
Stir  with  a wooden  or  silver  spoon. 

Lemonade  Powders  or  Port- 
able Lemonade.— No.  1. — Take  for 
a single  glass  twelve  grains  of  tartaric 
or  citric  acid,  half  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered white  sugar,  a drop  of  essence  of 
lemon  or  a little  freslilemon  peel,  rasped 
on  sugar.  Stir  into  the  water  and  drink 
at  once.  Powders  made  up  in  the  above 
proportions  will  keep  in  a dry  place, 
and  are  useful  to  have  at  hand,  or  a 
mixture  may  be  put  in  a bottle  and 
well  corked. 

No.  2. — Required  : four  pounds  of 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  citric  acid,  half  an 
ounce  of  tartaric  acid,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce,  or  less  if  very  good,  of 
essence  of  lemon.  The  sugar  should 
be  in  powder,  except  that  upon  which 
the  lemon  essence  is  poured,  which 
must  be  in  lumps ; it  is  then  to  be 
powdered  and  dried  and  mixed  with 
the  rest.  From  one  to  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  the  powder  will  make  a small 
tumbler  of  lemonade. 

No.  3.— These  are  effervescing.  Re- 
quired : a pound  of  white  sugar,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  a 
drachm  and  a half  of  essence  of  lemon, 
and  six  ounces  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid, 
or  half  of  each.  The  sugar,  soda,  and 
essence  of  lemon  are  to  be  mixed,  and 
divided  into  portions  to  fill  six  dozen 
blue  papers.  The  acids  are  to  fill  the 
same  number  of  white  papers.  Mix  in 
the  same  way  as  seidlitz  powders.  Two 


of  the  powders,  viz.,  one  of  each,  will  I 
make  half  a pint  of  lemonade.  The  I 
water  used  should  be  as  cold  as 
possible. 

Lemonade  Syrup.  — This  is 
very  useful  when  a good  quantity  of 
lemonade  is  wanted,  as  it  can  be 
diluted  to  the  required  strength  with 
water  or  any  effervescing  beverage. 
Required  : the  rinds  of  six  and  the 
juice  of  twelve  lemons,  a pound  of 
lump  sugar,  and  three  gills  of  water.’. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  rinds  must  be  very  thin,  and 
should  be  infused  for  a time  in  the 
water;  then -add  the  sugar,  and  stir 
over  the  fire,  and  boil  for  a minute;  y 
then  put  in  the  strained  juice  by 
degrees,  and  simmer,  but  do  not  boil 
again.  It  is  then  ready  for  use.  A 
much  nicer  drink  is  made  by  rasping 
the  rinds  with  the  sugar,  and  when  a 
stronger  flavour  is  liked  the  whole  of 
the  rinds  can  be  used.  If  wanted 
quickly,  set  the  vessel  in  ice.  For 
present  use,  not  for  bottling,  some  add 
the  juice  to  the  syrup  after  it  has 
cooled. 

Lime  Juice. — The  best  kind  is 
said  to  be  the  pure,  unsweetened  juice. 
This  requires  the  addition  of  sugar, 
and  may  be  taken  with  plain  or  aerated 
water,  or  used  for  flavouring  purposes 
the  same  as  lemon  j nice.  It  is  not  so 
good  when  it  lias  been  long  in  bottle, 
and  the  bottle  should  be  quickly  con- 
sumed after  opening.  There  is  a vast 
difference  in  the  qualities  offered  for* 
sale.  “Lime  Juice  Cordials”  area 
compound  of  juice  and  sugar,  with 
flavourers  of  many  sorts.  Some  are 
said  to  contain  drugs  such  as  iron . 
when  quite  pure  they  are  often  too 
sweet  to  be  agreeable— at  least,  as  a 
dinner  drink.  Lime  squash  is  made 
by  using  lime  juice,  and  proceeding  as 
for  lemon  squash.  Many  dislike  lime 
juice  because  they  do  not  sufficiently 
dilute  it ; it  is  one  of  those  beverages 
that  are  best  weak. 

Mineral  Waters -This  tei-mj 
now  generally  extended  to  all  eru 
vescing  waters,  though  drunk  merely  ft  -« 
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beverages,  which  owe  their  sparkle  and 
flavour  to  being  charged  with  carbonic' 
acid  gas.  Some  even,  of  these  are 
natural,  the  imported  seltzer  being 
perhaps  the  most  wholesome  and  agree- 
able of  all ; but  the  manufacture  of 
them  has  greatly  improved  of  late 
years.  At  one  time  all  the  siphons 
were  of  French  importation,  and  the 
water  contained  in  them  was  of  doubtful 
purity,  as  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has 
pointed  out ; but  eminent  English 
firms  now  use  siphons,  which  are  filled 
(like  English  bottles)  from  deep  artesian 
wells.  The  soda-water  now  so  freely 
drunk  as  a beverage  contains  only  a 
•Very  few  grains  of  soda  bicarbonate  in 
a bottle ; but  when  first  made  it  was 
a truly  drugged  or  medicated  water 
ii  containing  60  grains  to  120  grains  per 
pint ; and  we  can  remember  an  action 
being  brought  for  the  present  weak 
water  being  sold.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a medical  soda- 
water  as  well  as  a weaker  table-water ; 
and  if  ordered  for  medical  reasons, 
what  is  meant  should  be  ascertained 
from  the  doctor. 

The  medicated  waters  maybe  roughly 
classed  as  follows  : — 

1 . Saline  and  alkaline. — Soda-water 
has  been  mentioned  above.  Potass- 
water  also  should  have  its  strength 
stated.  Lithia-water  has  marvellous 
effects  in  many  cases  of  gout  and 
gravel.  Of  the  natural  imported 
waters,  we  may  mention  Homburg, 
Kissingen,  Vichy,  Apollinaris,  Carls- 
bad, Friedrichshall,  Pullna,  and  Hun- 
yadi  Janos.  The  last  four  are  sulphated 
in  character. 

2.  Chalybeate  Waters.  — Those  are 
chiefly  drunk  at  spas,  such  as  Bath 
and  Tunbridge  Wells ; in  bottle, 
Marienbad  belongs  to  this  class. 

3.  Sulphurous  Waters. — These  also 
are  chiefly  taken  at  watering-places. 
Harrogate-water  can  be  had  in  bottle. 

There  are  other  waters  which  speci- 
ally contain  iodine  and  bromine,  such 
as  one  of  the  Kissingen  springs,  whose 
water  is  imported.  And  others  have  a 
superabundance  of  earthy  salts,  which 
are  useful  in  rickets  and  consumption. 


Of  these,  Taunus-water  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Where  economy  has  to  be  studied, 
and  effervescent  waters  are  drunk  as  a 
beverage  on  a large  scale,  a gasogene 
or  seltzogene  is  a good  investment  . A 
wire-covered  one  may  be  had  from 
half  a guinea,  and  full  directions  are 
given  with  it : these,  by  the  way,  must 
be  accurately  observed,  or  accidents 
are  likely  to  happen.  The  method  is 
simple  enough  when  the  principle  is 
understood,  but  there  should  be  no 
rash  experiment  with  other  quantities 
or  methods  of  preparation.  The  cost 
of  the  waters  so  prepared  is  merely 
nominal,  after  the  first  cost. 

Mulberry  Syrup  (a  French 
recipe) . — Gather  and  pick  the  fruit 
before  it  is  quite  ripe,  that  the  juice 
may  have  a little  acidity.  Iieduce  to 
powder  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and 
place  it  together  with  the  fruit  in  a 
preserving-pan;  do  not  mash  the  fruit, 
or  it  will  make  the  juice  thick.  >Set 
the  pan  over  a very  moderate  fire ; the 
heat  will  soon  burst  the  fruit,  and  by 
this  means  the  juice  will  be  quite 
clear.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved  it 
will  require  a few  boilings  to  make  the 
syrup.  Strain  it  through  a horsehair 
sieve  without  pressing  the  fruit.  The 
mulberries  will  remain  in  the  sieve, 
and  the  syrup  will  not  need  to  be 
clarified.  Finish  as  directed  for  Cur- 
rant Syrup. 

Fileorade. — A delicious  summer 
drink.  Required : three  oranges, 

three  lemons,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fresh  pine,  two  quarts  of  water,  sugar, 
and  ice.  Cost,  about  9d.,  exclusive  of 
pine. 

Put  the  thin  rinds  of  the  oranges 
and  lemons  in  a jug  with  their  juice 
and  the  pine  in  thin  shavings;  add 
the  water,  cover  at  once,  and  set 
by  to  cool ; then  sweeten ; about  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  will  suit 
most  tastes,  and  add  a little  pounded 
ice.  This  may  bo  vaiied  by  omitting 
the  pine,  and  adding  with  the  ice  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  the  juice  from 
fresh  strawberries,  when  it  becomes 
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“ Strawleorade.”  Well  made,  it  will  be 
preferred  to  many  more  costly  drinks. 
Strain  carefully  before  adding  the  ice. 
Pineapple  syrup  may  be  used  when 
fresh  pine  is  out  of  season. 

Raspberry  Acid.— [See  Straw- 
berry Acid.) 

Raspberry  Vinegar.  — Re- 
quired : raspberries,  vinegar,  sugar,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  pint  on  an 
average,  but  variable  with  the  fruit. 

Pour  nine  pints  of  white  wine 
vinegar  over  six  pounds  of  raspberries 
in  glass  jars ; tie  a thick  white  paper 
over,  and  leave  for  six  or  seven  days  ; 
then  drain,  allowing  the  juice  plenty 
of  time  to  chip  ; a fine  sieve  laid  over 
a basin  may  be  used.  Change  the 
fruit,  using  the  same  weight  of  fresh 
raspberries,  and  pour  the  vinegar 
over ; in  three  or  four  days  drain,  and 
again  change  the  fruit ; pass  the  whole 
of  the  liquid  through  a jelly  bag,  and 
then  boil  it  with  its  weight  of  sugar — 
that  is,  a pound  and  a quarter  to  the 
pint  of  juice,  for  five  minutes,  skim- 
ming very  thoroughly.  The  sugar 
should  be  roughly  crushed  pure  cane 
loaf,  and  is  best  warmed  a little.  The 
boiling  pan  must  be  delicately  clean ; 
an  enamelled  one  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. Leave  in  earthen  vessels  until 
next  day ; then  bottle  in  small,  dry 
bottles,  using  new  corks,  which  should 
be  put  in  lightly  at  first,  and  cork 
securely  after,  a few  days.  A damp 
store  closet  will  destroy  both  colour 
and  flavour  of  this  and  all  similar 
preparations. 

Note.  — When  the  fruit  is  scai’ce 
and  dear  it  may  be  changed  twice  only, 
or  left  a day  or  two  longer  in  the 
vinegar ; but  when  it  can  be  afforded 
it  is  worth  while  to  follow  this  recipe, 
and  get  the  fine  flavour  of  the  fruit, 
which  should  overpower  that  of  the 
vinegar.  Some  use  a larger  proportion 
of  vinegar ; many  use  a pint  of  vinegar 
to  the  pound  of  fruit,  and  let  it  macer- 
ate for  nine  days  ; others,  who  have  a 
garden,  throw  the  fruit  in  the  vinegar 
as  it  ripens,  until  the  requisite  quantity 
is  obtained.  Some  add  a glass  of 


brandy  to  each  pint  or  quart  at  the 
time  of  boiling  ; but  the  addition  is  of 
questionable  advantage  so  far  as  flavour 
goes,  but  it  helps  to  keep  it.  Straw- 
berry vinegar  may  bo  made  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  fruit  be  sound 
and  freshly  gathered;  ripe,  but  not 
over-ripe.  Search  carefully  for  grubs. 

Sherbet,  Rich. — Grate  the  thin 
rinds  of  fresh  lemons  with  lumps  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  press  the  juice  and 
pulp  out  into  a bowl,  rejecting  the 
seeds.  Crush  the  sugar,  rubbing  and 
blending  the  ingredients  with  a silver 
spoon.  Then  add  calf's-foot  jelly, 
newly  made,  with  any  .spirit  or  wine 
to  flavour.  Stir,  and  after  the  sherbet 
has  stood  two  or  three  hours,  strain  it 
until  clear. 

Strawberry  Acid. — Required : 
fruit,  sugar,  water,  and  tartaric  acid  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d.,  exclusive  of 
the  sugar. 

Put  two  and  a half  ounces  of  acid  in 
a quart  of  cold  water  and  pour  it  over 
six  pounds  of  picked  ripe  strawberries 
in  an  earthen  pan.  The  next  day 
strain  the  liquor  off  and  put  a pound 
and  a half  of  crushed  lump  sugar  to 
every  pint  of  the  liquid.  When  dis- 
solved it  is  ready  for  present  use  or 
may  be  bottled.  Raspberry  acid  is 
made  in  the  same  way.  Either  will  he 
found  very  useful  for  al  fresco  gather- 
ings, and  may  be  diluted  to  taste.  A 
smaller  quantity  of  acid  is  sometimes 
liked  ; again,  others  will  prefers  ponnd 
of  sugar  only  to  the  pint  of  juice. 

Strawberry  Vinegar.  — {Sce 
Raspberry  Vinegar.) 

Tamarind  Drink.  —There  are 
various  ways  of  making  this  ; it  is  con- ! 
sidered  very  wholesome.  This  is  a 
simple  recipe.  Boil  two  ounces  of 
tamarinds  with  a quart  of  water  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  stoned  ami 
chopped  raisins  for  about  twenty 
minutes ; leave  awhile  before  strain- 
ing, but  turn  at  once  into  an  earthen 
vessel.  Serve  cold.  Sometimes  fla- 
voured with  lemon  peel. 
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Another  way  is  to  use  more  raisins, 
and  just  before  serving  add  a gill  of 
pure  lime  juice  to  each  quart  of  the 
liquid.  A morsel  of  honey  gives  softness. 

Tea. — Much  has  been  written  for 
and  against  the  use  of  tea.  The  truth 
depends  upon  how  it  is  used ; and  that 
has  been  greatly  influenced  by  its 
growing  cheapness  of  late  years. 
When  Cowper  wrote  of  “ the  cup  that 
cheers  but  not  inebriates,”  10s.  per 
pound  compelled  sparing  use  once  a 
day.  Now  strong  tea  is  often  taken 
several  times  a day,  with  the  result  of 
demonstrating  that  it  is  a powerful 
nervous  stimulant,  whose  effects,  when 
taken  in  excess,  are  most  disastrous. 
There  is  some  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  great  growth  of  neuralgic 
symptoms,  especially  amongst  women, 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  greatly- 
increased  use  of  tea.  On  the  other 
hand,  Miss  Nightingale  writes  as  fol- 
lows— and  in  regard  to  sick  patients, 
too,  whom  especially  many  would  de- 
prive altogether  of  this  beverage  : “ A 
good  deal  too  much  against  tea  is  said 
by  wise  people,  and  a great  deal  too 
much  is  given  to  the  sick  by  foolish 
people.  ...  I should  be  very  glad 
if  any  of  the  abusers  of  tea  would  point 
out  what  to  give  to  an  English  patient 
after  a sleepless  night  instead  of  tea. 
If  you  give  it  at  five  or  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  he  may  even  sometimes 
fall  asleep  after  it,  and  get  perhaps  his 
only  two  or  three  hours’  sleep  during 
the  twenty-four.  At  the  same  time 
you  should  never  give  tea  or  coffee  to 
the  sick,  as  a rule,  after  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Sleeplessness  in  the 
early  night  is  from  excitement  gener- 
ally, and  is  increased  by  tea  or 
coffee.  Sleeplessness  which  continues 
to  the  early  morning  is  from  exhaus- 
tion often,  and  is  relieved  by  tea.” 
The  same  writer  points  out,  however, 
that  while  one  or  two  cups  of  tea  may 
be  thus  highly  beneficial,  three  or  four 
may  be  highly  injurious.  And  this 
1 very  much  touches  the  essence  of  the 
" question  ; for  while  a moderate  tempo- 
; rary  stimulus  of  the  brain  may  be  of 


great  assistance,  provided  also  time  be 
allowed  for  repose,  excessive  and  fre- 
quent stimulus  which  is  never  allowed 
time  to  be  recovered  from,  cannot  be 
other  than  disastrous.  To  partake  of 
strong  tea  three  times  a day  cannot  fail 
to  be  injurious. 

How  tea  is  made  and  drunk  alsc 
has  to  do  with  the  question.  The 
main  factors  got  out  of  it  by  infusion 
are:  (1)  the  stimulating  principle 

known  as  theine ; and  (2)  a very 
strong  astringent  principle  called  tan- 
nin, the  very  same  that  in  oak-bark 
is  used  for  “tanning”  skins  into 
leather.  It  is  the  first  that  stimulates, 
and  in  moderation  refreshes  and  re- 
stores ; the  effect  of  the  second,  when 
freely  taken,  is  to  produce  obstinate 
constipation  and  indigestion,  by  what 
practically  amounts  to  a slow  “ tan- 
ning ” of  the  intestines.  The  theine 
is  nearly  all  dissolved  out  very  quickly 
by  boiling  water  ; while  the  tannin  is 
extracted  much  more  gradually,  comes 
out  more  and  more  for  hours  if  the  in- 
fusion be  kept  boiling,  and  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  the  colour,  and  nearly 
all  to  do  with  the  strong  bitter  taste. 
Really,  one  quarter  of  the  total  weight 
of  average  Ceylon  tea  consists  of  tannin. 
Now  we  can  get  to  like  this  same  bit- 
ter taste,  and  poor  people  especially 
like  “ strength  ” in  what  they  drink  ; 
and  so  they  go  on  “ stewing  the 
strength  ” out  of  their  tea  till  it  is 
dark  and  bitter  and  strong.  But  what 
they  are  thus  getting  has  no  restorative 
effect  at  all.  All  that  part  came  out  in 
the  first  few  minutes  ; the  rest  makes 
it  taste  strong  and  look  strong,  and 
it  is  strong  in  a way ; but  it  is  a 
strong  tanning  solution  really,  and  is 
steadily  making  havoc  with  their  diges- 
tion. In  Ireland,  where  the  peasantry 
“ stew  ” tea  all  day,  the  most  deplor- 
able effects  have  been  traced  to  the 
practice. 

Making  Tea. — The  above  is  simple 
and  easily  understood,  and  it  teaches  us 
how  we  ought  to  make  tea.  The 
Chinaman  drinks  it  often,  and  pretty 
strong  too ; but  he  has  no  “ nerves  ” 
worth  mentioning,  and  he  avoids  all 
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astringent  effects  by  his  way  of 
making.  He  puts  some  tea  in  a cup, 
and  pours  boiling  water  on,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  drinks  it.  For  real 
refreshment  and  aroma,  no  plan  beats 
his,  but  it  is  not  according  to  English 
custom.  Still  we  can  copy  the  essence 
of  it.  The  “ pot  of  tea  ” made  in  a 
small  pot  for  a single  customer  at  a 
good  London  tea-house,  brought  in  a 
small  pot,  and  drunk  in  a few  minutes, 
is  practically  much  the  same  thing, 
provided  tea  enough  be  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  a large  pot,  kept  going  for 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  gets  out 
more  tannin  than  is  good.  Now  that 
tea  is  so  very  cheap,  tea-drinkers  who 
value  their  health  should  seek  for 
strength  by  using  plenty,  renewed  if 
necessary,  and  as  far  as  possible  avoid- 
ing all  that  has  been  infused  for  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  in  all.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  pot  matters  little,  except 
that  polished  metal  keeps  hot  longer 
than  earthenware.  But  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  it  be  always  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  dried  after  each  time  of 
use.  A pot  put  away  damp  soon  gets 
into  a condition  that  ruins  the  flavour. 
The  pot  should  be  heated,  either  by 
putting  in  front  of  the  fire,  or  by  pour- 
ing boiling  water  in  ; and  it  is  not  a 
bad  plan  to  put  the  tea  into  it  dry,  and 
put  tea  and  all  down  before  the  fire ; it 
certainly  brings  out  the  flavour. 

The  water  must  not  only  be  boiling, 
but  should  be  freshly  boiled;  anyone 
who  will  make  a pot  with  such  water, 
and  another  with  water  boiled  or 
simmered  for  an  hour,  will  have  no 
more  doubt  about  the  difference.  The 
quality  and  kind  of  tea  make  a differ- 
ence as  to  quantity ; but  the  old  rule 
of  a teaspoonful  for  each  person,  and 
one  for  the  pot,  will  usually  suffice  if 
the  teaspoons  are  of  good  size  ; let  it 
be  remembered,  however,  that  all 
modern  research  enforces  the  obtain- 
ing of  strength  by  ample  tea  and  not 
by  levy  infusion , and  the  difference  in 
restorative  power  of  the  two  is  incalcu- 
lable. It  is  bost  to  fill  up  at  once  with 
the  boiling  water ; to  pour  some  on 
and  “ mash  ” the  tea,  is  a remnant  of 


the  old  stewing  process.  For  the  same 
reasons,  filling  up  more  than  once  is 
bad ; and  if  more  tea  be  required  it 
should  be  made  in  a separate  pot, 
not  on  the  old  leaves.  People  who 
have  never  tried  tea  made  in  this 
“ fresh”  way,  with  a liberal  allowance, 
have  a revelation  in  store. 

Milk  or  cream  and  sugar  are  of 
course  matters  of  taste  ; but  a thin  cap 
makes  a vast  difference  to  the  taste  of 
the  beverage,  as  the  Chinese  found  out 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  In  Russia  they 
seldom  use  milk,  but  add  a slice  of 
lemon  and  very  often  a strong  dash 
of  brandy.  A Spanish  fashion  is  to 
put  in  the  pot  with  the  tea  a little 
lemon  verbena.  In  England  most 
people  like  or  dislike  this  exceedingly: 
to  those  who  like  it,  it  adds  a deli- 
cious aroma.  A far  greater  number 
fancy  a small  portion  of  scented  tea,  like 
orange  Pekoe,  mixed  with  plain  black; 
and  some  families  make  their  own  mix- 
tures of  this  kind. 

Cold  Tea  is  a most  refreshing  bever- 
age, but  for  reasons  above  given,  should 
be  poured  off  the  leaves  when  the 
proper  time  has  expired.  Most  people 
like  a slice  or  two  of  lemon  in  this ; 
others  prefer  milk  and  sugar  as 
tisual.  ( 

Kinds  of  Tea. — Green  teas  are  the 
most  powerful  nervous  stimulants,  and 
should  only  be  used  occasionally.  The 
modern  growth  of  Ceylon  and  Indian 
teas  has  revolutionised  the  tea  trade, 
these  growths  being  much  stronger  as 
well  as  cheaper  than  Chinese.  On  an 
average  three  spoonfuls  of  Indian  or 
Ceylon  make  a beverage  about  as 
strong  as  four  spoonfuls  of  Chinese. 
Owing  to  the  moderate  price  and 
strength  of  those  teas,  adulteration  is 
almost  a thing  of  the  past ; but  most 
Indian  teas  are  decidedly  rougher  m 
flavour  than  Chinese,  and  contain  more 
tannin  : hence  all  the  greater  need  <» 
quick  infusion.  They  are,  however, 
thoroughly  good  teas,  and  if  these  hints 
be  followed,  not  only  will  evu  ,l 

warded  off,  but  the  refreshment  oi 
the  tea  be  much  enhanced.  It 
be  well  to  add  that  samples  vnr^j 
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much  in  the  tannin  they  contain,  and 
some  can  he  obtained  which  contain 
only  half  the  usual  quantity.  Such 
aro  worth  inquiry  for  by  dyspep- 
tics. 

Teetotal  Pick-Me-Up.  — Put 

the  juice  of  half  a lemon  (or  use  the 
whole  if  a small  one)  in  a tumbler,  add 
a lump  or  two  of  sugar,  and  nearly  till 
up  with  water  ; stir,  and  put  in  a few 
drops  of  essence  of  ginger.  This  is 
nice  in  warm  weather ; in  the  winter 
the  water  may  be  used  boiling,  and  the 
thin  rind  of  some  of  the  lemon  allowed 
to  infuse  in  it.  A similar  drink  is 
made  by  using  a teaspoonful  or  more 
of  “ composition  essence,”  sold  by  most 
chemists,  in  place  of  ginger.  Ginger 
syrup,  a tablespoonful  or  two  to  a gill 


of  water,  flavoured  with  lime  or  lemon 
j uice,  makes  another  good  drink. 

Wheatenade.— This  is  a good 
drink  for  hot  weather,  sustaining  and 
pleasant.  The  exact  consistence  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  Required : wheat, 
water,  sugar,  and  flavouring'.  Cost,  a 
few  pence  per  gallon. 

Have  ready  a saucepan  of  boiling' 
water ; for  every  quart  shake  in,  as  if 
making  porridge,  about  an  ounce  of 
coarsely-grouncl  wheat ; boil  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  and  strain  for  use. 
Flavour  with  any  acid  or  fruit  syrup, 
or  add  sugar  only.  ( Sec  Barley 
Water,  Lemonade,  Ac.,  in  Index.) 
This  may  be  made  thicker,  and  them 
diluted  to  the  right  consistence ; butter-- 
milk  is  excellent  with  it. 


HOME-MADE  WINES  AND  CORDIALS. 

In  the  making  of  wines  so  much  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  individual 
discretion  that  notes  should  be  made  of  the  amount  of  sugar  used  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  fruit  and  water,  the  time  fermented,  the  temperature 
of  the  cellar,  how  long  kept  in  cask  and  how  long  in  bottle,  and  whether 
the  results  were  satisfactory  or  the  reverse.  Given  the  best  of  recipes,  it 
is  often  found  necessary  to  depart  from  them  to  some  extent,  owing  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  fruit,  &e.  But  such  departures  should  be  set 
down ; the  remarks  made  are  certain  to  be  helpful  in  the  future,  especially 
| to  the  novice. 

Colour  may  be  indifferent ; tincture  or  infusion  of  saffron,  or  a few 
drops  of  saffron  colouring,  will  produce  a golden  sherry  colour;  burnt 
sugar  is  handy  for  shades  of  brown ; cochineal  or  carmine  will  give  a pink 
shade,  so  will  beetroot  juice ; beet  is  added  to  some  wines  solely  for  its 
i beautiful  tint.  For  wines  that  are  intended  as  an  imitation  of  port  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  juice  of  mulberries,  bilberries,  and  the  like. 

Sugar. — Nothing  can  be  saved  and  much  is  certain  to  be  lost  by  using 
inferior  sugar.  Whether  moist  or  loaf  it  must  be  pure  cane.  State  the 
purpose  for  wliiih  it  is  required  when  buying  moist.  For  most  wines  loaf 
: is  recommended,  on  account  of  the  extra  clearness  and  delicate  flavour ; 
but  for  the  dark  wines  made  from  berries,  some  consider  that  moist  sugar 
is  preferable. 

Fining. — When  isinglass  is  used  it  should  be  put  to  soak  in  some  of 
the  liquid.  If  gelatine  is  used  as  a substitute  it  should  be  of  good  quality, 
f When  -wines  are  boiled,  white  of  egg  is  often  preferred  to  anything  else. 

Cashs. — Almost  all  old  wine  makers  advise  that  a cask  which  has 
'i  contained  shorry  or  some  spirit  be  used.  When  this  cannot  be  got,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  use  enough  spirit  to  thoroughly  rinse  the  cask  and  moisten 
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the  wood;  two  or  three  days  before  using,  the  liquid  should  be  put  in  the 
cask  and  thoroughly  turned  daily.  When  a cask  is  done  with  after  one 
sort  of  wine  has  been  drawn  from  it,  and  it  is  wanted  for  wiue  of  a totally 
different  sort,  it  is  not  enough  to  rinse  it,  but  it  must  bo  washed  and 
scalded,  and  allowed  to  dry  and  sweeten  in  the  open,  the  precautions  just 
referred  to  being  taken;  but  as  a rule  it  is  well  to  keep  a cask  for  dark 
and  another  for  light  wines  to  save  trouble ; for  example,  a cask  that  had 
held  orange  or  raisin  wiue  would  serve  for  ginger,  and  a damson  or  black 
currant  cask  is  ready  for  elderberry  and  other  dark  wines. 

Bottling. — Dry  bottles,  sound,  new  corks,  soaked  in  the  wiue,  efficient 
sealing  aud  wiring  for  the  sparkling  wiues,  are  the  main  points  1o 
remember. 

Liqueurs. — A few  points  in  connection  with  home  made  preparations 
must  be  observed,  or  there  will  be  loss  aud  disappointment.  When  fruit 
is  used,  it  must  be  of  the  best  quality  and  freshly  gathered ; when  tho 
fruit  season  is  below  the  average,  do  not  attempt  to  make  any  sort  of 
liqueur.  All  jars,  casks,  bottles,  and  the  like  must  be  as  dry  and  sweet  as 
possible,  and  the  place  of  storage  both  before  and  after  bottling  must  be 
favourable  as  regards  temperature.  Filtering,  so  necessary  sometimes  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  must  be  quickly  performed,  as  long  exposure  to  the 
air  is  not  good ; for  this  reason  many  dispense  with  filtering,  and  by 
taking  precautions  all  through  the  process,  aud  giving  plenty  of  time  for 
the  settling  of  any  deposit,  the  liquor  does  not  suffer  much.  Proper 
filtering  paper  may  be  obtained  very  cheaply  from  a chemist,  aud  should  be 
used  to  line  the  strainer,  which  should  fit  in  the  neck  of  the  bottles.  Fine 
muslin  or  the  finest  hair  or  silk  sieves  are  sometimes  substituted.  The 
corks  should  be  of  the  best,  and  well  soaked  in  the  liquor  or  some  spirit 
before  using,  and  then  well  sealed.  Small  bottles  are  used  by  many,  as 
although  the  liqueur  improves  in  bottles,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
sooner  a bottle  is  consumed  after  it  is  opened  the  bettei\ 


Angelica  Brandy.  -Required : 
four  ounces  of  angelica  stalks,  a drachm 
of  angelica  seeds,  an  ounce  of  blanched 
and  chopped  hitter  almonds,  six  quarts 
qf  brandy,  three  and  a half  pounds  of 
lump  sugar,  and  a quart  of  water. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
brandy. 

Mix  all  the  material's  except  the 
sugar  and  water,  and  let  them  digest 
for  ten  days ; then  filtef,  add  the  sugar 
'and  water,  and  stir  well ; and  in  a 
fortnight  strain  through  muslin,  and 
bottle  in  small  bottles.  This  should 
he  kept  some  months  before  drinking, 
and  improves  with  age. 

Apple  Wine  Made  from 
Cider. — Required  : cider  and  sugar 


as  below.  Cost,  about  5s.  or  6s., 
exclusive  of  the  cider. 

The  cider  should  be  of  the  best ; if 
from  unsound  fruit,  this  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  making.  Twenty  pounds 
of  sugar  should  he  allowed  to  eight 
gallons  of  cider  for  a wine  of  average 
sweetness ; hut  for  a richer  and  sweeter 
wine,  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  the 
gallon  will  not  be  too  much.  Put  in 
the  cask,  but  leave  a little  space  ; keep 
cool  and  imbunged  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  bung,  hut  leave  a small 
vent  until  the  fermentation  is  oyer 
Bung  tightly  after  this,  and  drink  in  a 
year  or  so.  No  fining  or  racking  i3 
needed.  Pure  sugar  is  wanted. 


Beetroot  Wine.— An  old  recipe 
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and  said  to  lie  a good  substitute  for 
claret.  Required : three  quarts  of 

sloes,  fifteen  pounds  of  red  beet,  sugar, 
water,  spirit,  and  other  adjuncts  as 
below.  Cost,  variable. 

Bruise  the  sloes  enough  to  break  the 
stones,  and  boil  them  twenty  minutes 
in  a quart  of  water,  and  strain  the 
liquor.  Scrub  and  boil  the  beet  until 
soft,  peel  and  slice  into  a tub,  and  add 
the  sloe  juico.  Cover,  and  add  next 
day  six  pounds  of  raisins  halved,  and 
the  rinds  of  two  lemons  and  two  Seville 
oranges ; or  sweet  ones  if  more  con- 
venient. Boil  twelve  pounds  of  good 
moist  sugar  with  five  gallons  of  water 
for  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
skimming  well.  Pour  it  over  the  rest, 
and,  when  at  the  proper  heat,  add  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  thick  fresh  yeast. 
In  three  days  strain  and  filter  into  the 
cask,  right  to  the  bung.  When  still, 
add  a few  ounces  of  crushed  sugar 
candy  and  a pint  or  so  of  brandy. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  and 
the  same  of  isinglass  will  improve. 
The  wine  should  be  sealed,  and  left  for 
a year  and  a half  before  bottling,  and 
a year  after.  Improves  with  age.  One 
of  the  most  wholesome  of  the  class. 

Blackberry  Brandy.— Re- 
quired : two  quarts  of  blackberry  j luce,-. 
two  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  half  an 
i ounce  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  or  a 
little  less  of  grated  nutmeg,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  allspice  berries,  and  brandy 
as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

The  above  ingredients  are  to  be 
mixed  and  allowed  to  stand  a few  hours, 
the  juice  being  first  drawn  as  for  jelly ; 
then  put  them  in  a clean  pan,  and 
bring  to  the  boil  slowly,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  spices  may  be  extracted ; 
simmer  for  twenty  minutes,  and  skim 
often.  When  cold,  add  the  brandy:  a 
quart  if  to  be  kept  and  served  as  a 
liqueur ; a pint  if  for  use  in  the  summer 
as  an  astringent,  for  which  many 
authorities  recommend  it.  Some  re- 
cipes contain  a much  larger  amount  of 
spices  than  the  above ; the  cinnamon 
may  be  increased,  and  a pinch  of 


cayenne  added  ; but  if  more  “ spicy,” 
it  would  be  well  to  keep  it  separate  for 
use  medicinally,  and  make  some  as 
above.  .Sometimes  nothing  but  well- 
boiled  juice  and  sugar  are  added  to  the 
brandy,  with  just  a soup<;on  of  spice; 
and  many  consider  that  no  more 
delicious  drink  can  be  made.  The 
very  iinest  berries  are  required  ; seedy 
ones  are  useless. 

Blackberry  Wine.— Required  : 
fruit,  sugar,  water,  and  spirit  as  below. 
Cost,  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  bottle. 

This  is  a very  superior  wine.  Take 
ripe  berries  and  press  the  juice  well 
from  them,  and  let  them  stand  thirty- 
six  hours  to  ferment,  covered  lightly ; 
skim  well,  measure,  and  to  every  gallon 
add  a pint  of  water ; or  for  a weaker 
but  very  good  wine,  use  a pint  and  a 
half  and  three  pounds  of  sugar.  This 
should  stand  in  an  open  vessel  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  be  strained 
and  barrelled.  Observe  the  usual  pre- 
cautions as  to  bunging,  &c.  Bottle  in 
six  months.  Improves  with  age  ; and 
unless  it  can  be  given,  it  will  be  too 
sweet. 

Another  way. — This  is  an  ordinary 
but  nice  wine.  Cover  the  berries  with 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand  all 
night,  in  a cool  oven  for  choice ; or 
they  may  remain  in  a cool  place  if 
more  convenient,  and  must  be  well 
mashed  to  draw  out  the  juice.  Strain 
through  a fine  sieve  into  the  cask,  and 
ferment  for  some  days,  then  add  about 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon ; 
many  use  more,  and  some  like  less, 
especially  if  for  quick  drinking.  A 
quarter  of  a pint  of  gin  or  brandy 
should  be  used  for  every  half-gallon. 
A port  cask  is  thought  the  best  by 
many,  and  a little  port  may  be  added  ; 
but  this  is  not  necessary  as  a rule. 
This  wine  is  frequently  made  in  a very 
rough-and-ready  fashion,  owing  to  the 
small  cost  of  the  berries,  a stone  jar 
being  employed  for  the  fermentation, 
or  a small  cask  from  which  the  wine  is 
drawn,  as  required.  But  the  flavour 
is  so  good  that  care  is  well  bestowed 
by  those  who  can  afford  it. 
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Carraway  Brandy.  — This  is 
regarded  as  an  excellent  stomachic. 
It  is  made  of  variable  degrees  of 
strength ; hut  this  is  a good  recipe. 
Allow  half  an  ounce  of  freshly-grated 
ginger  and  an  ounce  of  whole  carraway 
seeds  to  a bottle  of  brand y.  After  a 
fortnight’s  infusion  the  liquid  may  he 
strained  for  use  ; but  it  is  better  left 
for  a month.  It  is  nicer  if  filtered. 
If  ground  seeds  are  used,  and  some 
prefer  them,  a rather  less  quantity  will 
do.  Other  spirits  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Cherry  Bounce  is  a rich  chink, 
not  unlike  cherry  brandy.  The  juice 
is  drawn  from  the  fruit  in  the  usual 
way,  then  a gallon  or  so  should  be 
boiled  with  spices ; many  sorts  are 
used,  but  a saltspoonful  of  allspice 
berries,  two  blades  of  mace,  a morsel 
of  ginger,  and  half  a dozen  cloves  are 
not  easily  bettered.  The  scum  should 
be  removed,  and  when  cold,  spirits 
should  be  added  ; these  vary  in  amount, 
but  there  should  be  equal  parts  of 
good  rum  and  brandy ; a pint  and  a 
half  of  each  represent  average  recipes, 
but  more  or  less  may  be  used.  As 
soon  as  mixed,  bottle  and  cork. 

Cherry  Brandy  (old-fashioned 
and  good  recipe). — Required:  fruit, 
sugar,  spirit,  and  flavoiuing  as  below. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
spirit. 

Allow  equal  weights  of  morella  and 
black  cherries,  and  one  pound  of  straw- 
berries to  six  pounds  of  cherries. 
Wipe  and  prick  the  fruit,  or  bruise  it 
with  a stick  ; put  it  in  a cask  with  the 
following  to  every  pound : — Five  ounces 
of  sugar,  a pint  of  brandy,  a couple 
of  cloves,  enough  grated  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon  powder  to  cover  a threepenny 
piece,  and  a sprig  of  mint,  or  balm ; 
the  stones  of  a fourth  the  cherries 
should  be  added.  Cover  lightly,  and 
stir  every  day  for  ten  days ; then  close, 
and  in  three  months  the  brandy  may 
be  bottled  for  use.  It  wants  careful 
straining. 

Another  way. — This  is  simpler.  Wipe 
the  cherries,  which  should  n<pt  be  over- 


ripe, leave  half  an  inch  of  the  stalks 
on,  put  them  in  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
with  three  ounces  of  pounded  sugar  to 
each  pound:  the  bottles  should  be 
about  half -full ; then  fill  to  the  bottom 
of  the  corks  with  French  brandy.  A 
couple  of  cloves  and  a bitter  almond 
may  be  put  in  each  bottle.  Cork  and 
seal.  Use  morella  cherries. 

Another  way. — When  morellas  can- 
not be  had,  a good  brandy  may  be 
made  by  mixing  three  pounds  each  of 
black  and  red  cherries,  and  two  pounds 
of  raspberries,  with  a gallon  or  rather 
more  of  brandy ; allow  a quarter  of  a 
pound  or  more  of  sugar  to  the  pound 
of  fruit,  and  a few  cloves,  an  inch  of 
stick  cinnamon,  and  a few  bitter 
almonds;  stop  up  the  ban-el  for  a 
month  or  two,  then  bottle.  Gin  makes 
a good  and  cheaper  liqueur. 

Clove  Cordial.  — Required : a 
pint  of  brandy,  a quarter  pint  of 
cherry  brandy,  half  a pint  of  water, 
syrup  to  taste,  two  ounces  of  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  and  ten  or  twelve  drops 
of  oil  of  cloves.  Cost,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  brandy. 

The  syrup  is  made  by  melting  as 
much  loaf  sugar  as  may  be  approved 
in  boiling  water  to  cover ; add  the 
rest  of  the  water  and  the  other  in- 
gredients singly ; the  clove  oil  must 
be  used  last,  when  the  mixture  is  cold. 
A very  old  cordial. 

Coltsfoot  Wine. — Take  ten 
gallons  of  river  water,  and  boil  with 
it  twenty-six  pounds  of  strong  moist 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  well 
beaten,  three- quarters  of  an  hour, 
skimming  well  all  the  time.  Pour 
the  liquor  (boiling)  on  three  pecks  of 
fresh-gathered  coltsfoot  flowers  and 
ten  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins,  stoned 
and  Cut  small ; cover  the  vessel  up 
close,  and  let  them  infuse  three  days, 
stirring  three  times  daily.  Then  make 
two  gallons  of  the  liquor  scalding  hot, 
stir  it  well  into  the  rest,  and  add  six 
or  seven  tablespoonfuls  of  good  yeast; 
keep  it  well  mixed  and  covered  up, 
until  it  has  worked  freely  ; then  strain 
it  into  your  cask  upon  three  'ounces  of 
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the  best  ginger,  bruised,  and  the  thin 
\ rinds  of  six  [Seville  oranges,  and  let  it 
n remain  open,  covering  the  bung-hole 
with  a tile  until  it  has  ceased  ferment- 
ing. Add  three  half-pints  of  French 
brandy  and  a bottle  of  strong  Madeira 
wine ; stop  it  up  securely,  and  keep 
it  twelve  months ; then  bottle  it,  and 

! drink  in  six  months  more.  This  is  a 
valuable  wine  for  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties. 

Cowslip  Wine,  Superior.— 

■ Required : twelve  pounds  of  sugar, 

1 roughly  broken,  the  whites  of  four 
eggs,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  or  five 
or  six  if  small,  six  gallons  of  water,  a 
peek  of  cowslips,  and  yeast,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s.  9d.,  exclusive  of  the 
flowers  or  wine  added. 

The  sugar,  juice,  water,  and  egg- 
whites  are  to  boil  for  a full  half-hour, 
and  be  frequently  skimmed.  For 
wines  of  this  class,  with  so  delicate  a 
flavour,  the  boiling  vessel  cannot  bo 
too  clean  ; the  least  inattention  to  this 
point  will  ruin  the  wine.  The  flowers 
are  to  be  put  in  a dry,  sweet  tub,  and 
the  boiling  liquor  be  poured  over ; the 
addition  of  the  thin  rinds  of  the 
lemons,  or  of  half  the  number,  is 
optional,  but  they  must  not  be  boiled 
with  the  rest,  and  should  be  free  from 
the  least  trace  of  white  pith.  Stir 
with  a wooden  stick  for  a few  minutes, 
and  when  the  mixture  is  lukewarm, 
put  in  a thin  slice  of  bread,  toasted 
dty,  and  spread  on  both  sides  with  a 
little  fresh  yeast.  The  tub  should 
stand  in  a cool  place  for  three  or  four 
days.  Then  strain  the  liquor,  squeez- 
ing the  flowers  well  to  get  out  all 
goodness.  Put  the  wine  in  a cask, 
which  is  all  the  better  if  rinsed  out 
with  a little  pale  brandy.  Bung  it 
loosely  for  a few  days,  until  it  ceases 
to  work,  then  bung  it  very  securely, 
and  bottle  in  three  months. 

Note. — A bottle  of  Rhine  wine,  put 
in  just  before  straining  the  liquor  into 
the  cask,  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  making  of  it ; others  advise  a pint 
of  the  best  pale  brandy  to  every  fom- 
or  five  gallons.  The  flavouring  power 


of  the  cowslips  is  said  by  some  to  be 
greater  if  added  after  the  wine  has 
done  working.  When  this  mode  is 
adopted,  the  liquor  should  be  put  in 
the  cask  six  months  beforehand,  and 
the  flowers  added  in  the  proportion  of 
a peck  to  three  gallons  ; the  cask  must 
be  closed,  and  the  wine  left  for  a few 
months  before  bottling.  When  made 
as  in  the  recipe  above,  there  are  many 
who  would  prefer  a much  stronger 
cowslip  flavour ; in  such  cases  the 
flowers  might  be  nearly  doubled  in 
quantity. 

Cma§ca.  — Required  : water, 

sugar,  oranges,  and  brandy,  as  below. 
Cost,  variable. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the 
thin  rinds  of  some  Seville  oranges  in 
a vessel,  with  a pint  of  boiling  water; 
cover  until  cool,  then  add  two  quarts 
of  brandy,  and  leave  for  ten  to  twelve 
days.  Blake  a syrup  by  boiling  two 
pounds  of  sugar  and  a pint  of  water; 
filter  this,  and  add  to  the  brandy,  then 
stiain,  and  bottle  in  small  bottles. 
This  may  be  used  to  flavour  jellies  and 
creams,  Ac. 

Currant  Wine. — Blade  currants 
make  a rich  wine.  Allow,  if  for  keep- 
ing (and  to  be  worth  anything  this 
should  be  old),  the  following  amount 
of  sugar ; for  quick  wine  some  allow 
half  the  amount  only.  Required  : six 
quarts  of  currant  juice,  the  same  of 
water,  and  twelve  pounds  of  sugar. 
Cost,  about  10s.,  without  the  spirit,  but 
the  yield  of  juice  varies  with  the  fruit. 

Put  the  juice  in  a clean,  dry  cask ; 
add  the  sugar  and  cold  water  after 
dissolving  ; do  not  put  it  in  in  lumps  ; 
then  let  the  wine  feiment,  which  it 
will  do  without  any  addition.  Some 
of  the  liquid  should  be  kept  back,  and 
when  the  wine  is  still  and  has  been 
skimmed,  the  cask  is  to  be  tilled  up. 
A bottle  or  more  of  brandy  should  be 
added  just  before  closing  the  cask. 
Allow  a year  or  more  before  bottling. 
Will  keep  for  some  years.  Take  care 
to  boil  the  water  to  soften  it. 

Bed. — This  is  often  made  weaker-, 
five  gallons  of  fruit  to  seven  or  eight 
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ot'  water  being  sometimes  used,  but  the 
above  proportions  are  recoirftnondcd. 
The  fermentation  is  some  time  about, 
and  many  reserve  a portion  of  the 
sugar  and  water,  and  boil  together, 
and  add  after  the  wine  has  been  in  the 
cask  and  fermented  the  first  time ; 
when  quite  still,  and  this  will  be 
known  by  listening  at  the  bung-hole, 
a quart  of  pale  brandy  should  be  added 
to  four  gallons,  and  the  wine  bunged 
for  a year.  Many  keep  it  two  or  even 
three  years  in  cask.  A hole  should  be 
made  near  the  bung-hole  until  the  fer- 
mentation is  over,  and  the  wine  must 
be  racked  in  a clean  cask  when  the 
brandy  goes  in ; the  lees  will  want 
filtering. 

Damson  Wine,  Ordinary.— 

Required : four  gallons  of  damsons, 
the  same  measure  of  water,  sugar,  and 
spirit,  as  below.  Cost,  about  10s., 
without  spirit. 

Reject  any  mouldy  fruit ; remove 
the  stalks,  boil  the  water,  add  it,  and 
stir  daily  for  four  or  five  days:  Then 

add  three  and  a half  pounds  of  sugar 
to  every  gallon  of  the  liquor.  When 
quite  dissolved,  put  in  the  cask  with  a 
bottle  of  brandy  to  every  three  or  four 
gallons.  It  should  be  a year  in  cask 
and  a year  in  bottle.  Some  add  a 
little  yeast  to  hasten  the  fermentation. 

Damson  Wine,  Superior.— 

A small  portion  of  cherry  or  currant 
juice  will  assist  the  flavour  and  colour. 
'Some  consider  that  sugar  and  raisins, 
equal  parts  of  each,  make  a very 
much  hotter  wine  than  sugar  alone. 
A brandy  or  whisky  barrel  should 
be  used  if  possible,  and  no  wine 
more  demands  a “ sweet  ” cask.  A 
trace  of  mustiness  will  spoil  the  wine. 
If  a “ rough  ” wine  is  desired,  a pound 
of  sloes  to  every  half-gallon  or  gallon 
of  damsons  may  be  recommended. 
When  bottling,  strain  through  flannel, 
unless  the  wine  has  been  clarified  in 
the  first  instance  with  isinglass.  Some 
boil  the  sugar  and  water,  then  add  the 
fruit,  and  boil  again  until  it  is  a pulp  ; 
there  is  one  advantage,  viz.,  five  or 
six  pounds  to  tlio  gallon  will  suffice, 


and  the  flavour  will  be  fuller.  (See 
recipe  above.)  It  is  a good  plan  to 
reserve  some  of  the  water  and  add  it 
boiling  to  the  sugar  ; for  if  the  latter) 
be  put  into  the  cold  wine  as  some] 
recommend,  it  may  not  get  dissolved, 
by  the  time  the  wine  is  put  in  the, 
cask.  This  remark  applies  to  all  wines 
of  a similar  sort.  Always  keep  in 
bottle  at  least  a year. 

Dandelion  Wine.  — Required! 

six  pounds  of  sugar,  six  oranges,  two! 
gallons  of  water,  yeast,  half  a pound 
of  sugar  candy,  and  four  to  five  pints 
of  dandelion  flowers.  Cost,  about' 
2s.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  flowers. 

Put  the  sugar  in  a pan  with  the 
juice  of  the  oranges  ; boil  the  flowers,] 
water,  and  orange  rind  for  half  an 
hour.  Some  boil  longer.  Strain  over 
the  sugar,  and  work  with  two  or  three- 
tablespoonfuls  of  yeast  when  luke-; 
warm.  This  may  bo  put  in  a couple 
of  days  into  a stone  or  wooden  cask,! 
and  sealed  when  the  working  is  over,  j 
The  candy  should  bo  crushed.  May 
be  drunk  in  two  or  three  months,  but 
better  kept  longer. 

Another  ivaij. — Allow  equal  mea- 
sures of  water  and  dandelion  petals ; 
the  water  should  be  boiled  and  added 
when  warm ; stir,  and  cover  with  a 
blanket  for  three  days,  stirring  now 
and  then ; strain,  and  boil  the  liquor  ^ 
with  the  rind  of  a lemon  and  an 
orange,  an  inch  of  ginger,  and  three 
pounds  and  a half  of  sugar  to  the 
gallon.  Add  the  lemon  and  orange  I 
juice,  and  ferment  ns. usual.  Cask  the 
second  day,  and  bottle  in  three 
months.  This  is  a much  milder  wine 
than  the  above  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
though  the  modes  of  making  differ 
much,  as  will  as  the  quantities  of 
flowers  and  water  ; much  depends  upon 
taste. 

Elderberry  Wine.— Required : 
three  gallons  of  berries,  nine  gallons 
of  water,  and  other  ingredients  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.,  exclusive  of 
berries.  . I 

Put  the  water  and  berries  in  a 
boiler  with  two  ounces  of  ginger,  ah 
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ounce  of  allspice,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves ; all  the  spices  should  he 
bruised,  and  tied  in  muslin  loosely. 
Simmer  for  an  hour.  Then  strain, 
and  add  four  pounds  of  sugar  to  the 
gallon ; mix  in  a tub,  and  let  the 
liquor  he  boiling,  and,  in  straining, 
press  the  berries  well  to  extract  all  the 
goodness.  Add  three  and  a quarter 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  leave  in 
the  tub  for  two  days,  then  pour  into 
a cask,  and  cover  the  bung-hole  with 
a tile.  Stir  daily,  and  till  up  as  the 
liquor  wastes.  When  quite  “ still,” 

> close  the  barrel,  and  leave  for  four 
i months  before  bottling  the  wine. 
This  is  much  less  spicy  than  elder 
wine  as  generally  made.  It  improves 
by  keeping. 

Ginger  Brandy.— Macerate  an 
ounce  or  two  of  root  ginger  in  a bottle 
of  brandy  for  a few  days,  pour  off 
and  filter ; or  add  ginger  essence 
enough  to  flavour  pleasantly.  Or 
flavour  brandy  with  good  ginger 
I syrup. 

Gingerette. — Required  : a pound 
of  white  currants,  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
i a pint  of  unsweetened  gin,  a pound  of 
: lump  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  or 
three-quarters  of  freshly-ground  gin- 
l ger.  Cost,  about  2s.  8d!  to  2s.  Gd. 

The  fruit  should  be  well  bruised, 

! and  put  with  the  lemon  peel  and  gin 
in  a jar,  corked  closely,  and  strained 
in  three  or  four  days  ; it  may  be  left  a 
; little  longer  if  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit  and  liquid  indicate  the  necessity. 
The  ginger  and  sugar  are  then  added, 
and  the  mixture  leit  corked  for  a week 
or. more.  The  jar  should  bo  shaken 
| daily-  Then  strain  with  care,  and  put 
into  bottles  for  use,  corking  well. 

| I his  should  be  kept.  There  are  hosts 
of  variations  of  this,  which  is  a 
| popular  compound.  Red  or  black 
I currants  may  be  used,  or  a mixture,  or 
: other  spirits  employed.  Should  sweet- 
| ened  spirit  be  used,  reduce  the  sugar  ; 
sugar  candy  is  preferred  by  many  " the 
above  is  a simple  recipe. 

Ginger  Wine  (very  good).— Re- 
quired : spirit,  ginger,  lemons,  oranges, 


water,  sugar,  yeast,  and  raisins.  Cost, 
about  1-ls.,  exclusive  of  the  spirit. 

Boil  together  for  forty  minutes 
thirty  pounds  of  sugar,  the  peels  of  six 
lemons  and  six  oranges,  twelve  ounces 
of  bruised  unbleached  ginger,  and 
twelve  gallons  of  water.  The  skim- 
ming must  be  attended  to,  and  the 
copper  beautifully  clean.  Turn  out, 
and  when  at  the  right  temperature  add 
the  raisins  chopped  to  pulp ; if  of  fine 
quality  use  eight  pounds  ; of  fruit  not 
at  its  best,  ten  will  • be  required.  Add 
the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  about  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  fresh  yeast ; stir  daily 
for  a fortnight,  and  then  put  in  the 
cask  with  an  ounce  of  isinglass ; and 
from  a quart  to  three  pints  of  gin  or 
Irish  whisky,  or  half  of  either,  with 
brandy  to  make  up,  may  bo  used. 
This  may  be  bottled  in  three  months 
after  tasking.  An  ounce  and  a quarter 
of  ginger  to  the  gallon  of  water  will  bo 
liked  better  by  some.  For  a cheaper 
wine  use  a pint  of  spirit  only.  Many 
like  the  addition  of  a Seville  orange 
or  two  to  the  gallon.  A good-keeping 
and,  considering  the  quality,  a cheap 
wine. 

Gooseberry  Liqueur.  — Re- 
quired : five  quarts  of  the  finest  ripe 
gooseberries,  a drachm  of  cinnamon, 
the  same  of  mace,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bitter  almonds,  the  same  of 
sweet-  almonds,  six  pounds  of  lump 
sugar,  and  two  gallons  of  spirit,  which 
may  be  gin,  whisky,  or  brandy,  or  a 
mixture  of  brandy  and  either  "of  the 
other  kinds.  Cost,  variable. 

Bruise  the  fruit,  blanch  and  cut  up 
the  almonds,  bruise  the  spices,  and 
add;  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  spirit, 
stir  all  together,  and  leave  for  two  or 
three  months,  then  filter  and  bottle. 
May  be  drunk  at  once,  but  improves 
by  keeping. 

Gooseberry  Wine,  Superior 

(Imitation  Champagne).  — Required  : 
ten  quarts  of  gooseberries,  the  same  of 
■water,  a pound  of  beetroot,  half  an 
ounce  of  ginger,  three  lemons,  eight 
or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and  half  a. 
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bottle  of  pale  brandy.  Cost,  about 
6s.,  exclusive  of  tho  brandy. 

Boil  the  beet  until  half  done  (it 
must  not  be  pulpy),  skin,  and  pound 
with  a stick ; add  the  picked  fruit,  and 
pound  again  ; boil  the  water,  let  it  get 
cold,  add  it,  and  stir  well ; leave  for 
bre  days,  stirring  daily.  Strain  until 
clear,  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  liquor, 
put  it  in  the  cask  with  the  lemons, 
rinds  only,  and  the  bruised  ginger ; 
add  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  melted 
in  some  of  the  liquor ; and  when  tho 
working  is  quite  over,  add  the  brandy. 
Keep  a year  before  bottling.  The 
corks  should  be  wired.  An  old  recipe. 

Lemon  Brandy. — This  is  useful 
for  flavouring  pin-poses  generally. 
Wipe  some  lemons  with  clear  rinds, 
then  remove  the  yellow  part  as  thinly 
as  possible  ; put  the  rinds  of  six  or 
eight  to  a pint  of  brandy,  and  cork 
well ; keep  in  a warm  place,  and  in  a 
month  it  is  ready  for  use.  Rum  can 
be  flavoured  in  the  same  way. 

Note. — Orange  brandy  or  rum  is 
similarly  prepared,  a Seville  orange  to 
eight  or  nine  sweet  ones  being  an 
improvement. 

Lemon  Wine. — This  is  simple  to 
make,  aud  very  nice  in  flavour.  Re- 
quired : forty  lemons,  if  good  sized, 
fifty  if  small,  a bottle  of  pale  brandy, 
an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  water  and 
sugar  as  below.  Cost,  about  10s.  to  11s. 

Peel  half  the  lemons,  and  put  the 
rinds  into  four  gallons  of  cold  water ; 
take  out  the  pips,  and  slice  the  lemons 
up  thinly ; leave  for  ten  days,  stirring 
and  squeezing  the  fruit  daily.  Then 
strain,  and  put  in  a cask  with  the 
sugar,  and  leave  until  it  has  ceased 
working ; add  the  isinglass,  and  bung 
the  casks.  Add  the  brandy  in  six 
months,  at  the  time  of  bottling. 

Note. — Three  pounds  of  sugar  to 
the  gallon  will  be  enough  for  some ; 
but  three  and  a half — that  is,  fourteen 
pounds  for  the  above — will  better  suit 
tho  majority.  It  is  assumed  that 
lemons  at  their  best  are  used  ; if  poor 
and  wanting  in  juice,,  the  wine  will  be 


too  sweet,  even  with  the  minimum  1 
quantity  of  sugar. 

Mixed  Fruit  Wine.— All  sorts  | 
of  fruit,  such  as  raspberries,  currants,  I 
cherries,  &e.,  can  be  used  together.  I 
All  should  bo  bruised  with  the  hand  or  1 
stick ; but  seeds,  if  any,  must  not  be  ] 
broken.  Ripe,  properly  picked  fruit  is  1 
wanted,  but  not  one  sort  must  be  over- 1 
ripe.  Allow  a gallon  of  water  to  one  1 
of  fruit  for  a rich  wine : but  such  1 
requires  age.  A weaker  wine  may  be  3 
used  soon.  The  water  should  be  a 
boiled,  and  left  to  get  cold.  After  a i 
few  days’  standing,  strain  or  squeeze  I 
all  through  a fine  sieve  or  flannel  bag.  1 
Add  three  pounds  of  sugar  (on  an  ] 
average)  to  the  gallon ; "then,  after  j 
three  days,  when  it  should  be  left  I 
uncovered,  skim,  and  put  hi  the  cask.  J 
While  standing,  stir  often,  twice  or  so  j 
daily.  A Wien  fermentation  ceases,  add  : 
a little  brandy ; a bottle  to  two  or  ' 
three  gallons  makes  first-rate  wine,  < 
and  bung  by  degrees.  May  be  bottled  j 
in  six  months,  but  should  be  kept  two 
years  hi  bottle.  A weak  wine  for  j 
present  use  may  be  made  by  boiling  I 
the  liquid  with  the  sugar  after  it  has 
been  strained  from  the  fruit ; and  of 
the  latter  one  gallon  to  two  of  water 
will  suffice.  A little  yeast,  should  be 
allowed,  as,  being  weak,  there  will  be 
less  natural  fermentation.  The  cask  i 
should  be  kept  filled  up  as  it  ferments.  3 

Norfolk  Punch.  — Required:  j 
eight  lemons,  eight  Seville  oranges,  a 
quart  of  brandy,  and  syrup  as  ruider.  j 
Cost,  about  Is.  9d.,'  exclusive  of  the 
brandy. 

Peel  the  fruit  as  thinly  as  possible,  J 
add  the  brandy  to  the  rinds,  and  infuse  , 
in  a jar  for  forty-eight  hours  ; strain, 
and  add  the  syrup,  made  by  boiling  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar  with  three  pints  1 
of  water.  It  must  be  left  to  get  cold  m 
before  adding  it  to  the  spirit ; strain, 
and  filter  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  j 
lemons,  and  mix  well.  Let  the  whole  j 
blend  in  a jar  or  small  cask  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  when  it  is  ready  1 
for  use.  It  may  be  bottled,  and  , 
improves  with  age.  Sometimes  a pint 
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of  new  milk  is  added  just  before 
: putting-  it  in  the  cask.  A similar 
| punch  can  be  made  from  equal  measures 
v of  rum  and  brandy,  or  whisky  and 
a brandy,  or  Madeira,  or  sherry  and 
a brandy,  with  other  materials  as  above. 

Another  way  is  to  use  rum  only, 
i"  increasing  the  spirit  for  a strong 
a punch,  and  the  syrup  for  a weak  one. 

The  above  may  be  diluted  to  taste,  and 
i drunk  hot  or  cold,  or  served  as  a 
ij  liqueur  without  dilution. 

Orange  Brandy.  — Required  : 

| six  Seville  oranges,  two  quarts  of  good 
n French  brandy,  and  a pound  and  a 
b quarter  or  a pound  and  a half  of  lump 
v sugar.  Cost,  varies  with  the  brandy. 

The  orange  rind  should  be  put  in  a 
jar  and  the  strained  juice  poured  over. 

1-  Cork,  and  leave  for  three  days ; then 

I add  the  brandy,  and  leave  for  two 
more  days.  The  sugar,  broken  in 
t small  lumps,  is  then  to  be  added  ; and 
in  a couple  of  days  more  the  liquid  is 
t to  be  strained  through  filtering  paper 
! and  bottled.  This  is  to  be  made  in 
;<  February  or  March.  The  longer  it  is 
■i  kept,  the  better  it  is. 

Another  way. — The  brandy  is  to  be 
■ added  at  first  with  the  juice  and  rinds, 

! and. the  sugar  added  on  the  third  day ; 
the  finishing  off  is  as  above.  The 
juice  of  the  oranges  is  omitted  by 
j some ; then  for  the  above  quantity  of 
i brandy  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
;;  sugar  would  be  enough.  Another  way 
: is  to  use  a mixture  of  Seville  and 
i ordinary  sweet  oranges. 

Orange  Wine.— This  is  a simple 
i recipe.  Required : a gallon  of  water, 
i four  pounds  of  the  best  lump  sugar,  a 
8 dozen  sweet  oranges,  an  ounce  of 
J yeast,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass. 
i Cost,  about  2s.,  without  any  spirit. 

Take  the  peel  from  the  fruit  and 
; put  it  in  a bowl ; squeeze  the  juice 
1 into  another  vessel,  and  add  the  pulp 
to  the  peel.  The  sugar  and  water 
< should  be  boiled  together  for  twenty 
' to  thirty  minutes,  and  well  skimmed, 
then  poured  boiling  over  the  peel  and 
I pulp.  When  lukewarm  add  the  yeast 
! and  the  juice,  and  let  it  stand  for  six 


days,  stirring  every  day.  Strain  into 
a cask,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  has 
done  working ; fill  up  the  cask  daily 
as  it  works  out.  When  quite  still  add 
the  isinglass  and  bung  the  cask,  then 
bottle  in  a month  or  two.  A quarter 
of  a pint  of  whisky  or  brandy  improves 
this. 

Orange  Wine,  Good.  — Re- 
quired : ten  gallons  of  water,  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  the  whites  of 
six  eggs,  four  dozen  oranges,  all  or  half 
Seville,  and  a little  yeast.  Cost,  about 
6s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  fruit. 

The  whites  of  the  eggs,  water,  and 
sugar  should  be  boiled  together  (and 
skimmed)  for  nearly  an  horn-  very 
gently.  The  rinds  from  part  of  the 
oranges,  if  all  Seville,  or  all,  if  mixed 
with  sweet  ones,  are  to  be  removed  as 
thin  as  shavings,  and  put  in  a tub,  and 
the  boiling  liquor  poured  on.  When 
cool  enough,  add  the  juice,  strained, 
and  about  four  tablespoon  fu  Is  of  yeast ; 
ferment  for  a few  days,  then  put  in 
the  cask,  and  bottle  for  use  in  two 
months  or  more. 

Another  way  is  to  use  the  juice  of 
the  oranges  only  with  that  of  two 
lemons  to  the  dozen  oranges ; three 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of  water ; 
the  rinds  of  a few  oranges  are  sus- 
pended in  the  barrel  until  the  fermen- 
tation is  over ; brandy  may  be  added 
at  choice. 

Parsnip  Wine.— This  isn  simple 
recipe.  Required : three  and  a half 
pounds  of  parsnips,  a gallon  of  water, 
three  pounds  of  good  Demerara  sugar, 
rather  less  than  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  hops,  a slice  of  toast,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  fresh  yeast.  Cost,  about 
Is.,  without  parsnips. 

The  parsnips  are  to  be  boiled,  after 
peeling  and  slicing,  with  the  water  for 
twenty  minutes ; the  hop.s  are  then 
added,  and  the  liquid  boiled  for  five 
minutes  more.  Then  strain  over  the 
sugar,  and,  when  lukewarm,  ferment 
it.  Leave  for  thirty-six  hours,  then 
put  in  the  cask,  which  it  should  fill, 
and  let  it  work,  filling  the  cask  up 
every  morning.  When  still,  bottle 
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and  bung,  and  leave  for  a year  ; then 
draw  off,  and  bottle  with  a little 
powdered  Sugar  candy  in  each  bottle. 

Another  way. — The  sugar  and  water 
are  in  the  same  proportions,  but  an 
ounce  of  ginger  to  two  gallons  of  wine 
is  wanted,  together  with  six  cloves. 
The  boiling  sugar  and  water  should  be 
put  to  the  other  materials,  and  the 
ginger  must  bo  very  thoroughly 
bruised.  Finish  off  as  before.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  cask  be  not 
bunged  until  the  wine  has  quite  done 
working,  or  it  will  certainly  go  sour, 
and  be  spoilt. 

Quince  Liqueur.  — Required  : 
fruit,  sugar,  brandy,  and  spices,  as 
below.  Cost,  very  uncertain. 

(Irate  some  ripe  quinces  until  the 
core  is  reached,  but  be  careful  to  get 
no  pips.  Leave  the  mass  for  three 
days  in  an  earthen  pan,  then  press  it 
to  extract  all  the  juice,  measure  it,  and 
add  an  equal  measure  of  brandy,  and 
six  ounces  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of 
tire  mixture.  Flavour  with  bruised 
cloves  or  cinnamon  to  taste,  and  leave 
for  two  to  three  months  in  a corked 
jar ; then  filter  and  bottle.  Age 
improves  this  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  compound  of  the  kind. 

Raisin  Cordial. — This  is  very 
good.  Required : a pound  of  raisins, 
a pound  of  lump  sugar,  a quart  of  old 
whisky  or  gin,  an  ounce  of  ginger, 
two  lemon  rinds,  and  an  orange,  and 
adjuncts  as  below.  Cost,  varies  with 
the  spirit  and  adj  uncts. 

Stone  and  cut  up'  the  raisins,  which 
must  be  good  ; add  the  bruised  ginger 
and  the  thin  rinds  of  the  fruit  with 
the  spirit ; cork  up,  and  leave  for  a 
few  weeks,  then  strain,  and  add  the 
sugar,  which  may  either  be  put  in 
alone,  or  boiled  with  half  a pint  of 
water  just  to  dissolve  it ; cork  when 
cool,  and  strain  in  another  week, 
pressing  the  fruit  well ; filter  before 
bottling. 

Note. — An  inch  of  split  vanilla  pod 
may  be  used,  or  a few  allspice  berries, 
with  a morsel  of  nutmeg,  or  a few 
carraway  or  aniseeds,  or  a morsel  of 


cinnamon  ; or,  after  straining,  a little 
mixed  spice  essence  of  the  best  quality 
may  be  added.  Some  like  the  rind  of 
half  a Seville  orange  in  addition  to  the 
sweet  ones.  We  have  also  tasted  the 
same  cordial  with  no  other  flavouring 
than  rose  or  musk  added  at  the  time  of 
bottling,  the  ginger  and  other  flavour- 
ings being  omitted  at  first,  the  other 
materials  as  above. 

Raisin  Wine.  — March  is  the 
best  tune  for  making  raisin  wine. 
Take  eight  pounds  of  fine  Smyrna  ( 
raisins  for  every  gallon  of  water  that 
is  to  be  used.  Pick  the  large  stalks 
only  from  the  raisins.  Put  them  into 
a perfectly  sound  sweet  tub,  pour  the 
water  over  them,  and  press  them  well 
down.  Cover  the  tub,  and  stir  the 
mixture  every  day  for  four  weeks. 
Strain  the  liquor,  and  squeeze  the 
raisins  as  dry  as  possible.  Put  the 
wine  into  a cask,  cover  up  the  bung- 
hole  to  keep  out  tho  dust,  and  when 
the  hissing  sound  ceases,  bung  the  hole 
closely,  and  leave  the  wine  untouched 
for  twelve  months.  Draw  it  off  into  a 
clean  cask,  and  filter  the  dregs  care- 
fully through  three  or  four  folds  of 
muslin,  or  filtering  paper,  for  the  last 
time.  Bung  it  up  again,  and  bottle  it 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  but  it 
will  be  much  improved  by  keeping 
longer.  Those  who  prefer  having  a 
little  brandy  in  the  wine  may  put  a 
bottle  or  more  into  the  cask  with  the 
liquor.  Good  vinegar  may  be  made 
from  raisins  which  have  been  used  for 
wine.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  per  bottle,  f 
exclusive  of  brandy. 

Note. — The  water  shoidd  first  he 
boiled,  then  left  to  get  cold.  Whefl 
drawn  off  into  the  second  cask, 
isinglass  may  be  added  if  necessar 
When  long  'kept  this  wine  resembles 
foreign.  Any  water  used  for  filling 
up  must  be  boiled. 

Raisin  Wine  with  Cider 

(very  strong).  — Required  : twenty 

pounds  of  rich  raisins,  a quart  of  pale 
brandy,  four  ounces  of  sugar  candy, 
the  rinds  of  two  lemons  and  two 
Seville  oranges,  and  cider  as  ltclowj 
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Cost,  about  10s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  cider 
land  brandy. 

Remove  stalks,  and  halve  the  raisins  ; 
put  them  in  a nine-gallon  cask,  fill 
with  the  best  cider,  and  bung  lightly  ; 
I secure  the  bung  after  a few  days,  and 
in  six  months  draw  off  all  that  runs 
clear.  Filter  the  lees  and  the  second 
liquor  from  the  fruit  (pressed  into 
another  vessel),  then  put  into  a cask 
with  the  other  ingredients.  Bung  and 
bottle  in  a year.  Seal  the  corks,  and 
keep  a couple  of  years  before  using. 

Raspberry  Brandy. — A very 
similar  preparation  goes  also  by  the 
h name  of  raspberry  ratafia.  Required  : 
I a pound  and  a quarter  of  raspberry 
I juice,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  cherry 
i juice,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
1 three  quarts  of  French  brandy.  Cost, 
I varies  with  the  brandy. 

The  juice  should  be  drawn  as  for 
• jelly,  and  the  sugar  dissolved  in  it 
I before  the  brandy  is  added ; the  whole 
| must  stand  for  a day  or  two,  then  be 
j bottled.  If  the  juice  is  strained  at 
| first  this  will  not  require  filtering.  It 
I is  very  delicious,  and  improves  with 
I age.  Should  it  be  thought  too  sweet, 
( more  brandy  can  be  added. 

Raspberry  Wine  (a  simple 
I way). — -Required  : fruit,  sugar,  and 
i water  as  below.  Cost,  about  9d.  per 
| bottle,  but  variable. 

Mash  some  raspberries  with  a 
i wooden  spoon,  and  cover  them  with 
J cold  water ; strain  the  liquor  next  day, 

I and  press  the  fruit.  Allow  thre'e- 
I quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  the 
j quart,  and  dissolve  it  in  some  of  the 
I liquid.  Put  in  a cask,  and  stir  daily ; 
i bung  when  fermentation  is  over,  and 
j bottle  in  three  months.  (See  remarks 
I under  Blackberry  Wine,  page  1207.) 

Some  use  boiling  water,  a quart  to  a 
| quart  of  fruit ; and  half  a pound  of 
| sugar  only  to  the  quart  of  strained 
I liquor.  A little  yeast  is  used  by  some. 
After  a month  the  wine  is  racked  into 
a second  cask  and  the  lees  filtered, 

J and  an  ounce  of  isinglass  and  a bottle 
of  brandy  added  to  every  ten  gallons. 


This  is  kept  a year  in  cask  and  a year 
in  bottle. 

Flavourings  for  Raspberry  Jf'inr. 
— Mace,  ginger,  almonds,  orris  root, 
cowslip,  and  mignonette  are  some  of 
the  flavourings  that  are  used.  In  the 
employment  of  either  moderation  must 
be  the  key-note.  Well  made  and 
delicately  flavoured  this  wine  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best,  and  no  mean 
substitute  for  many  drinks  much  more 
costly  and  less  wholesome. 

Ratafia,  Cherry  (a  Danish 
recipe).  Bruise  two  pounds  of  black 
cherries,  so  that  all  the  kernels  may  be 
broken  ; add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds  or  peach  kernels,  half 
an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  pounded  cloves,  and  one 
pound  of  white  sugar  to  the  cherries  ; 
also  half  a pint  of  brandy  and  a quart 
of  old  white  wine.  Let  these  remain 
a few  days  to  infuse,  stirring  fre- 
quently ; then  filter  the  liqueur,  and 
bottle  it.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to 
Amelia  von  Kochheim’s  interesting 
“ Handbook  of  Foreign  Cookery.” 

Ratafia  Coffee. — “ This  beauti- 
ful liqueur,”  says  Robinson,  writing  in 
1818,  in  his  “ Whole  Art  of  Making 
British  Wines,”  “ is  made  by  infusing 
the  following  ingredients  in  a jar  : — 

Best  Turkey  coffee,  roasted 

and  ground  - - - 1 lb. 

Best  loaf  sugar  - - - 20  oz. 

Cinnamon  and  cloves, 

beaten,  each  - - •*-  „ 

Nutmeg  - ...  ii 

.Sweet  almonds,  beaten  to 

a paste  - - - 1 „ 

Bitter  do.  - - - -i  „ 

Isinglass,  dissolved  in  a 

little  water  - - „ 

Proof  spirit  of  wine  - - 1 ~ gall. 

Cork  up  the  jar  immediately  the 
spirit  is  added,  seal,  and  tie  bladder 
over  it ; set  the  jar  in  hot  water  ten 
hours,  then  shake  well,  and  set  it  in 
the  sun  for  a month.  It  may  then  be 
strained  through  a fine  sieve  and 
filtered  until  perfectly  clear;  put  it 
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into  small  bottles,  which  cork  well  and 

seal,  and  in  a month  it  will  he  fit  for 
use,  though  age  will  improve  it.” 

Rhubarb  Win e. — Required  : 
rhubarb,  water,  sugar,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  uncertain,  rhubarb  being  often 
very  cheap. 

Take  fifty  pounds  of  rhubarb,  wipe 
it  with  a wet  cloth,  and  bruise  it  well. 
The  easiest  way  is  to  lay  it  on  a clean 
table  and  crush  it  with  a flat-iron. 
Put  it  into  a tub,  and  pour  over  it  ten 
gallons  of  water ; let  it  remain  nine 
days,  stirring  two  or  three  times  a day. 
Strain  off  the  liquor,  and  to  each 
gallon  put  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  half  of  the 
rind.  Put  it  in  the  cask  with  two 
ounces  of  isinglass,  and  leave  it  un- 
stopped for  a month  ; then  bung  it  up, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a very  cool  but  not 
damp  place  for  twelve  months,  when  it 
will  be  ready  for  bottling.  A little 
brandy  may  be  added  to  the  wine,  if 
liked ; but  some  think  it  quite  un- 
necessary. The  middle  of  May  is 
considered  the  best  time  for  making 
rhubarb  wine,  as  the  fruit  is  then  full 
of  sap. 

Note  — Boil  the  water,  and  let  it  get 
cold  before  using. 

Another  way. — To  forty  pounds  of 
fresh-cut  juicy  rhubarb-stalks,  sliced 
but  not  peeled,  put  ten  gallons  of  cold 
soft  water,  and  let  them  steep  two 
days,  closely  covered  up.  Take  off  the 

scum,  press  the  juice  out  of  the  fruit, 
strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve,  and 
put  it  to  twenty- five  pounds  of  good 
loaf  sugar  roughly  broken.  Stir  it 
well ; and  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
fill  your  cask,  put  on  the  bung  lightly, 
or  cover  with  a tile  ; and  when  it  has 
< eased  fermenting,  add  to  it  three  pints 
of  white  French  brandy  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  sugar  candy.  Then 
stop  it  up  well  with  paper  pasted  over 
the  bung,  and  sand  upon  that ; leave 
the  vent-peg  out  a day  or  two  only. 
Let  it  stand  two  or  three  months,  then 
rack  it  off.  Filter  the  lees  perfectly 
clear,  and  return  all  into  the  cask 
again,  adding  the  thin  yellow  rinds  of 


four  Seville  oranges  and  six  ounces  of 
the  best  barley-sugar,  dissolved  with 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  two  quarts  of 
the  wine.  Then  stop  up  the  cask 
again  as  before,  and  let  it  remain  a 
year  in  a cool  cellar.  You  may  then 
bottle  it,  using  the  best  corks,  and 
fastening  them  with  wire ; seal  with 
wax,  and  when  it  has  been  kept  nine 
months  longer  it  will  be  excellent. 

XL  U m Shrub.  — Required  : a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine, 
twenty  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  a 
pint  of  rum,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
good  raisin  wine,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  citric  acid,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water,  and  half  a pint  of  strong  spup. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  rum  (choice  spirit 
is  often  used  for  this,  which  is  a very 
old  recipe)  ; brandy,  or  half  of  each, 
may  be  employed  for  “brandy”  or 
“ brandy  and  rum  ” shrub. 

The  spup  is  made  as  for  elovo 
cordial  (page  1208) . This  is  added  with 
the  acid  and  water  last,  after  the  other 
ingredients  have  been  blended  by 
stirring.  Should  be  kept  to  become 
mellow. 

Rose  Brandy. — This  is  excellent 
for  flavouring  cakes  and  puddings, 
custards  and  creams,  &c.  Take  some 
freshly-gathered  rose  leaves  and  fill  a 
bottle,  pressing  them  well  down  ; then 
fill  up  with  good  pale  brandy,  and  cork 
closely.  Keep  for  some  time  (a  month 
or  two)  before  opening,  and  keep  the 
bottle  well  corked  after ; or,  what  is 
better,  put  the  brandy  into  small 
bottles  for  use,  as  the  flavour  is  delicate, 
and  soon  evaporates.  Add  syrup  if  to 
be  drunk  as  a liqueur. 

Sack. — The  term  sack  is  a corrup- 
tion of  sec,  signifying  dry.  It  was  ap- 
plied in  old  times  to  wine  from  half- 
dried  grapes.  The  sack  of  Shake- 
speare’s day  is  supposed  to  be  what 
is  now  called  sherry.  Sack  posset 
was  a beverage  in  high  esteem  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

Sack  Posset.  — sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  recipe  : — “ Boil  half  a pint 
of  sherry  and  half  a pint  of  ale;  add 
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gradually  a quart  of  cream  or  milk ; 
sweeten  well  and  flavour  with  grated 
nutmeg ; put  it  in  a heated  dish  and 
let  it  stand  by  the  fire  for  two  or  three 
hours.” 

Another  way. — Break  nine  fresh 
eggs  in  a howl  and  remove  the 
specks ; beat  until  frothy ; boil  a 
pint  and  a half  of  sack  or  sherry  with 
six  ounces  of  sugar  and  some  grated 
nutmeg ; skim,  and  stir  it  off  the  fire 
for  a minute,  then  add  it  by  degrees 
to  the  beaten  eggs.  Stir  over  the  fire 
to  thicken,  and  pom  from  one  hot 
vessel  to  another  quickly  until  quite 
smooth. 

Sherry,  British.  (Robinson’s 
recipe). — Mix  well  eleven  gallons  of 
river  water  with  thirty-five  pounds  of 
strong  moist  sugar,  the  whites  of 
twelve  eggs  well  beaten,  and  six 
pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  them 
slowly,  nearly  two  hours,  skimming 
until  the  liquor  is  clear  and  bright. 
Pour  it  boiling  upon  a peck  of 
the  young  shoots  and  buds  of  the 
sweetbrier,  the  thin  peels  of  ten 
Seville  oranges  and  their  juice,  and 
ten  ounces  of  gum  arabic.  Stir  it 
well  half  an  hour,  and  when  at  the 
proper  temperature,  work  it  with  fresh 
yeast,  and  let  it  remain  four  or  five 
days  ; then  strain  it  into  the  cask  upon 
two  quarts  of  the  pure  juice  of  Lisbon 
grapes,  ten  ounces  of  sugar  candy 
broken  small,  and  an  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds  blanched  and  beaten  fine. 
Keep  the  bung  out  as  long  as  the 
fermentation  continues,  and  the  vessel 
completely  filled,  and  when  it  is  quiet 
take  the  scum  off  the  surface,  add 
three  pints  of  French  brandy,  and 
stop  it  up  safely  for  two  years  or 
more ; then  bottle  it,  and  keep  it 
eighteen  months  longer,  when  it  will 
be  excellent. 


Sloe  Gin. — Required  : a quart 
of  sloes,  the  same  measure  of 
gin,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds,  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  sugar  candy,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar.  Cost,  about  7s.,  but 
variable. 

Chop  the  almonds  small,  and  smash 
the  candy ; put  into  the  cask  with  the 
other  ingredients ; the  sloes  must  bo 
bruised  or  pricked  all  over ; the  latter 
is  more  trouble  at  starting ; the  former 
yields  a richer  liquor,  but  more  filtering 
is  required.  Stir  very  thoroughly,  bung, 
and  in  three  months  bottle.  Many  like 
a sweeter  gin  ; another  quarter  pound 
of  sugar  may  be  added.  Brown  candy 
should  be  used.  The  proportions  given 
are  for  “ sweetened  ” gin.  Damsons 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  but  less 
sugar  is  required. 

Sloe  Wine.  — Required  : sloes, 
water,  and  sugar,  with  spirit  as  below. 
Cost,  from  2s.  upwards  per  gallon,  on 
an  average,  without  spirit. 

The  fruit  should  be  carefully  looked 
over,  and  if  a strong  wine  is  wanted, 
allow  a gallon  of  water  to  each  gallon 
of  sloes.  For  a weaker  wine,  a gallon 
and  a half  may  be  used.  The  water  is 
to  be  poured  over  the  fruit,  and  the 
mixture  stirred  daily  for  five  days. 
Should  the  water  and  fruit  have  been 
equal  in  measure,  put  four  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar  to  a gallon  of  the  strained 
liquor  ; but  for  the  weaker  wine,  three 
and  a half  pounds  or  less  wiR  suffice  ; 
this  must  be  allowed  to  dissolve ; the 
wine  is  then  put  in  the  cask  with  a 
pint  of  spirit  for  a couple  of  gallons ; 
or  for  a cheaper  wine,  a pint  to  three 
gallons.  First-rate  wine  that  is  in- 
tended for  long  keeping  sometimes  has 
a pint  of  spirit  added  to  a gaUon.  This 
is  to  be  kept  in  the  cask  for  a year  at 
least  before  bottling. 
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THE  DESSERT  AND  ITS  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  present-day  mode  of  arranging  flowers  and  fruit  on  the  table  at 
the  commencement  of  dinner  has  much  to  commend  it  on  the  score  of 
beauty  ; but  that  the  fruit  suffers  is  certain.  The  old  custom  of  bringing 
it  in  when  the  guests  were  ready  to  eat  it  ensured  cooler,  fresher  fruit. 
For  this  reason,  here  and  there,  one  finds  people  who  will  have  only 
flowers  and  sweetmeats  on  the  table,  and  the  fruit  brought  in  at  the  last. 

A warm  room  and  the  odour  from  various  hot  dishes  must  affect  fruit  a 
little.  The  sorts  which  suffer  least  are  apples  and  others  that  are  dished  in 
their  original  condition,  the  skin  serving  as  a protection  ; thinner  skinned 
fruit,  such  as  grapes,  or  compotes  of  many  sorts,  naturally  are  injured  to 
a greater  degree.  Perhaps  those  who  place  but  a few  of  the  hardier  fruits 
on  the  table,  with  a dish  or  two  of  ginger  or  other  dried  fruit,  and  bring  in 
some  dainty  dish  of  iced  fruit  (whether  compote,  macedoine,  or  a puree) 
to  accompany  a sweet,  best  cany  out  common-sense  principles,  and  give 
the  most  pleasure  to  the  guests.  Even  for  an  ordinary  meal,  contrast  a 
compote  of  fruit  of  the  simplest  sort,  fresh  from  the  cellar  or  refrigerator  • 
(or  better  still  iced)  with  one  that  has  stood  on  the  table  through  the  ■ i 
meal. 

The  modem  dessert  service  is  conspicuous  for  its  plainness ; simple 
white  or  cream,  with  a crest  or  band  in  gold  or  colour,  being  a favourite. 
The  beauty  of  the  designs,  especially  those  with  a lace  or  perforated  edge, . 
is  the  most  striking  feature.  Very  lovely  glass  is  also  to  the  fore.  The 
fruit  itself  should  be  looked  over  early  enough  for  any  blemishes  to  be 
discovered  or  removed ; apples  are  improved  by  wiping  with  a soft  cloth ; . 
grapes,  where  there  are  no  scissors,  may  be  cut  into  bunches  for  serving, 
and  other  little  points  of  the  kind  attended  to.  The  foliage  of  vine  or: 
any  similar  leaves  must  bo  carefully  freed  from  dust,  or  the  fruit  will 
suffer  in  taste  as  well  as  appearance.  The  leaves  should,  where  possible, 
be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  dishes,  and  the  fruit  put  upon  them  ; 
for  the  smallest,  currant  leaves  are  handy.  Some  cover  the  dish  with 
leaves  for  a start,  and  put  a single  leaf  here  and  there  between  the  fruit ; 
some  dishes  are  the  better  for  being  hidden,  as  many  patterns  are  inartistic; 
others  may  well  be  displayed,  and  only  enough  foliage  to  “ throw  up  ” the 
fruit  is  wanted.  There  are  old  china  dessert  services,  of  which  their 
owners  are  justly  proud,  and  such  go  far  to  decorate  the  table,  however  ! 
little  may  be  put  upon  them.  Baskets,  both  of  rush  and  china,  are  used  1 i 
for  fruit,  as  well  as  flowers.  ] 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  as  to  arrangement.  A pile  of  three  or  four 
sorts  of  fruit  on  one  dish  is  artistic  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  kinds  ; 
mingled  and  the  manner  of  placing  them.  The  “ eye  for  colour  theory 
holds  good  hero  as  elsewhere.  One  rule  is  fixed  : never  put  the  light,1  \ 
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delicate  fruits  at  the  bottom  in  forming  a pile ; always  consider  what  will 
stand  crushing  and  what  will  not.  These  hints  will  bring  a smile  to  the 
face  of  the  experienced  person ; they  are  intended  only  for  the  novice. 

Sweetmeats  of  various  kinds  arc  a decided  feature  of  present-day 
dessert.  Tlioro  are  many  who  provido  fewer  sweets  than  formerly,  and 
uso  sweetmeats  lavishly,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  their  appearance  as 
anything.  Then  they  may,  as  a rule,  be  kept  over  from  onc^  day  to 
another  if  put  away  carefully,  coming  out  fresh  each  time.  They  are 
much  used  for  “ colour  dinners,”  as  they  may  bo  had  in  every  tint. 
Certain  shops  make  a speciality  of  these  goods. 

We  have  referred  in  some  recipes  to  lace-papers  and  leaves  of  various 
tints;  these  include  gold  and  silver.  While  it  must  be  owned  that  if  used 
in  excess  they  look  tawdry,  and  that  no  leaves  equal  natural  ones,  there 
are  times  when  they  meet  a want.  They  can  be  kept  ready  for  use,  and 
when  flowers  are  absent  or  scarce,  they  give  touches  of  colour  to  the  table. 
Then,  for  occasions  like  a silver  wedding  (and  it  is  not  everyone  who 
can  decorate  with  silver  itself),  lace  papers,  and  leaves  of  silver,  give 
character  to  the  table,  and  enable  a certain  style  of  decoration  to  be 
carried  out.  The  same  of  gold  paper  articles.  A few  leaves  with  such 
fruits  as  French  plums  look  well ; and  a lace-paper  of  this  tint  shows 
up  some  cakes  and  other  swreets  to  good  advantage.  In  matters  of  the 
kind  one  cannot  be  didactic  nowadays,  and  those  who  have  at  command 
old  silver  and  other  costly  decorations,  can  naturally  afford  to  ignore 
things  that  come  as  a boon  to  others  with  less  money,  yet  who  appreciate 
equally  a pretty  table. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

We  will  imagine  that  economy  has  to  be  studied,  and  therefore  will 
confine  ourselves  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  like  a pretty  table,  but 
cannot  afford  to  spend  much  money.  Those  in  a position  to  carry  out  a 
“ scheme  of  colour  ” or  style,  utterly  regardless  of  cost,  have  every  facility 
for  artistic  effect ; though  it  is  sometimes  a matter  of  opinion  whether  lavish 
display  and  really  good  taste  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  certain  that  the 
individual  beauty  of  flowers  is  more  apparent  where  they  have  to  be  used 
with  a careful  hand  than  where  the  leading  idea  seems  to  be  to  crowd  as 
many  blooms  as  possible  into  a certain  space.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
wild  flowers  were  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  weeds,  utterly  unfit  for 
decorative  purposes ; and  it  is  recognised  that  the  humblest  members  of 
the  floral  world  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful. 

The  arrangement  of  colours  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  and 
requires  care  and  forethought.  Not  only  should  the  actual  blending  of 
the  flowers  themselves  be  regarded,  but  the  colours  of  the  dishes  and  other 
articles  on  the  table  with  which  they  will  come  into  contact.  If  these 
two  points  are  kept  in  mind  one  cannot  go  far  wrong.  If  ignored,  the 
whole  scheme  may  prove  a failure,  however  much  time  may  be  bestowed 
on  the  table.  By  imitating  Nature,  one  will  steer  clear  of  errors.  Yases 
or  dishes  with  only  one  kind  of  flower  and  plenty  of  greenery  often  look 
very  nice ; and  a couple  of  kinds  if  the  colours  combine  well,  are  certain 
to  be  more  effective  than  a mass  crammed  together  in  the  same  receptacle. 
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Each  may  bo  beautiful  in  itself,  but  the  combined  effect  is  often  far  from 
pleasing.  By  way  of  illustration,  what  can  be  prettier  than  the  old- 
fashioned  gillyflower  mixed  with  primroses  P with  or  without  ’greenery 
there  is  perfect  harmony.  And  what  of  mignonette  ? Its  delicate  colouring 
alone,  or  with  purple  or  yellow,  is  a thing  of  beauty.  Another  rule  that 
holds  good  is  to  study  the  natural  growth  of  the  flower  in  relation  to 
height.  For  this  reason  violets  look  better  in  a low  dish  than  a tall  glass. 
Most  flowers  look  best  with  their  own  leaves.  Compare  daffodils  thus 
treated  to  those  placed  in  tall  vases  without  the  addition. 

Where  the  supply  of  green  from  the  flower  garden  runs  short.,  it  should 
bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  vegetable  garden  will  supply  many  a deficiency. 
Carrot  leaves  are  feathery-looking,  and  may  often  serve  the  purpose  of 
fern  leaves.  Everybody  admits  the  beauty  of  nasturtiums,  flowers  and 
leaves  together,  and  the  leaves  may  be  put  with  many  other  flowers  with  a 
certainty  of  success.  Long-stalked  flowers  should  not  be  crowded  into 
short  stumpy  vases,  and  they  will  also  live  longer  if  space  be  given.  This 
is  very  important  where  every  flower  has  to  be  bought.  The  oftener  the 
water  is  changed  the  better ; by  cutting  a little  off  the  ends  of  the  flowers, 
and  renewing  the  water,  their  life  may  be  prolonged.  When  leaves  grow 
down  low  on  the  stalk,  those  that  would  fall  in  the  water  should  be 
stripped  off,  and  only  the  stems  be  wetted.  Flowers  with  a very  power- 
ful odour  are  to  be  generally  avoided ; or  it  may  be  better  to  say  that  more 
delicately  perfumed  ones  are  preferable. 

Even  so  simple  a decoration  as  a centre  bowl  or  basket  may  be 
beautified  by  a little  consideration.  If  a glass  bowl  of  large  size,  it  is 
well  to  put  a jar  or  vase  in  the  centre  to  prevent  the  flowers  not  supported 
by  the  edge  of  the  bowl  falling  in  the  water.  Frames  for  putting  in 
bowls  or  vases  may  be  bought  of  various  sizes,  and  are  a great  help  to  the 
home,  as  well  as  the  pi’ofessional  decorator.  Greenery  of  some  kind 
should  be  twined  about  the  edge  of  the  centre  jar  unless  it  is  of  glass. 
Supposing  a basket  to  be  used,  a basin  should  be  set  in  for  the  water,  any 
space  between  the  edge,  of  the  basin  and  the  basket  being  filled  in  with  a 
fringe  of  green.  The  same  can  be  twined  about  the  handle,  or  ribbon,  and 
a nice  bow  on  the  top  may  be  used. 

Baskets  filled  with  sand  are  used  in  endless  ways,  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  often  at  next  to  no  cost,  for  strawberry  baskets  may  be  pressed 
into  the  service.  They  are  sometimes  draped  outside  with  silk  or  the 
pretty  crape  paper  now  so  common,  or  coated  with  silver  or  gilt  paint.  The 
latter  modes,  we  think,  are  rather  tawdry.  Moss-covered  baskets  are  useful, 
and  for  the  table  in  winter,  say  a Christmas  decoration,  white  wadding, 
frosted,  may  cover  the  outside,  a strip  of  cardboard  being  used  for  the 
handle ; this  may  be  coated  like  the  basket,  or  twined  with  ribbon,  and  the 
centre  of  the  baskets  filled  with  any  green  at  command.  With  nothing 
more  than  holly  and  mistletoe  seasonable  brightness  is  thus  obtained. 

Tiny  ferns  hold  their  own  with  people  of  refined  taste,  when 
placed  in  the  little  white  china  pots  now  familiar  to  almost  everyone; 
some  give  the  preference  to  the  blue  and  white  Japanese  square  pots. 
Whether  set  at  the  corners  of  the  table  only,  or  placed  in  any  design  tor 
the  centre,  or  to  form  a ring  round  a lamp,  or  in  any  other  fashion  fancy 
may  dictate,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  please.  If  loft  in  their  ordinary  pots 
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they  may  be  draped  with  silk,  or  set  in  covers  of  crape  paper.  If  the 
table  bo  large  and  a good  number  of  ferns  are  used,  the  covers  may  bo 
alternately  yellow  and  mauve,  or  pink  or  bright  red  with  very  pale  green, 
salmon  with  white  or  green,  or  pale  yellow  with  dark  green,  or  old  gold 
with  white  may  be  tried  ; old  gold  alone  gives  a rich  look  to  a table  where 
the  precious  metal  itself  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  If  a lamp  or 
candles  be  used,  the  shades  should  match  or  form  a contrast  to  the  drapery 
of  the  pots. 

The  mention  of  white  pots  reminds  us  of  vases  of  the  same  kind.  They 
may  be  recommended  for  their  varied  and  graceful  shapes,  artistic  appear- 
ance, and  small  cost.  There  are  many  glass  vases  also  pretty,  especially 
the  tinted  ones,  but  they  are  more  fragile  than  the  china  ones.  Some 
green  glass  vases  are  effective  for  white  blooms,  and  naturally  any  bright 
flowers  go  well  with  white  vases.  When  pale  flowers  are  put  in  them  they 
require  an  extra  supply  of  foliage  to  give  effect. 

Those  who  favour  the  modem  custom  of  laying  flowers  flat  on  the 
table-cloth  may  use  them  twined  about  the  base  of  white  pots  or  large 
white  vases,  bowls,  &c.,  with  excellent  effect,  so  long  as  the  tints  do  not 
clash.  Honeysuckle  has  been  much  used  this  season. 

The  beautiful  berries  of  garden  and  hedgerows  deserve  special  mention. 
Hips  and  haws,  elderberries,  mountain  ash,  and  many  others  may  be  used 
with  a lavish  hand;  ivy,  blackberry,  Virginia  creeper,  and  many  other 
leaves  are  also  lovely,  for  nothing  can  rival  their  varied  tints. 


DESIGNS  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 

No.  1. — This  is  pretty  in  asters  or  chrysanthemums.  Tho  flowers 
should  be  in  rows  of  two  colours,  or  red,  white  and  blue  asters  are  often 
used.  They  should  form  a diamond  in  the  middle  and  half  diamonds  at 
the  corners.  The  candle  or  lamp  shades  must  match  in  colour.  A scheme 
of  this  sort  may  be  much  varied,  and  is  simple  and  effective. 

No.  2. — This  is  similar  to  the  above,  but  a diamond  of  puffed  silk  is 
put  in  the  middle  and  edged  with  the  flowers.  Supposing  yellow  silk, 
white  or  purple  flowers  may  be  used ; or  pale  green  silk  witli  brownish 
flowers  is  admirable.  The  same  silk  with  pink  flowers  is  equally  pretty  ; 
so  is  salmon  or  pink  silk  with  white  flowers  if  fringed  with  greenery. 
The  comers  may  be  arranged  in  the  same  way  on  a small  scale,  or  flowers 
only  used  as  convenient. 

No.  3. — Put  an  oblong  sheet  of  glass  in  the  centre  and  border  it  with 
ricli-coloured  leaves,  croton  for  example ; a plant  which  will  harmonise 
may  go  in  the  middle ; or  a lamp  surrounded  with  the  leaves ; or  candle- 
sticks at  the  four  corners  with  pretty  shades.  Any  old  silver  articles  set 
.about  the  glass  will  be  effective  if  they  are  entwined  or  filled  according 
to  their  shape  with  blooms  that  will  contrast  with  the  leaves. 

No.  4.— Green,  silver  and  white  form  a perfect  colour  combination. 
Old  silver  ware  filled  with  foliage  and  white  blooms  set  about  a sheet  of 
glass  is  excellent ; the  corners  of  the  table  should  be  treated  with  a 
miniature  reproduction,  a small  plateau  and  a boat  with  a growing  fern 
being  sufficient.  If  no  silver,  nickol  plated  fern  pots  can  be  used ; or 
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white  china  vases,  boats,  tubs,  and  the  like  ; then  red  or  pink  blooms  may 
be  mingled  in  with  advantage. 

No.  5. — This  is  cheap  yet  artistic.  Put  a strip  of  embroidered  pink 
linen  in  the  middle  of  the  table;  the  pattern  should  be  in  white,  and 
nothing  elaborate  is  required ; use  shells*  filled  with  growing  ferns  and 
moss  for  the  centre  and  corners  of  the  table ; the  latter  may  be  nautilus 
shells  on  stands  and  the  former  a large  low  shell ; or  should  the  table  be 
large,  there  may  be  three  in  a row  for  the  centre ; or  five— viz. , one  at 
each  corner  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  coloured  linen. 

No.  ti. — This  has  the  merit  of  economy.  Use  a piece  of  rich-coloured 
plush— crimson,  geranium,  or  green  for  choice— and  edge  it  witli  foliage 
of  the  lightest  tints ; many  hothouse  leaves,  which  rauge  from  pale  green 
to  nearly  white,  look  lovely  thus  treated.  Put  a growing  plant  in  the 
centi’e  sot  in  a Benares  brass  pot ; or  use  a brass  lamp,  and  set  the  plants, 
of  a small  size,  at  the  corners  only.  This  rich  looking  ware  adds  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  the  table. 

No.  7. — This  is  only  suitable  where  there  is  plenty  of  table  space. 
Set  a high-handled  basket  in  the  middle  on  a square  of  embroidered  linen 
or  satin ; fill  with  flowers  and  foliage,  and  put  a bow  of  ribbon  on  the 
handle  ; from  this  let  strips  reach  to  the  corners  of  the  table,  where  they 
should  terminate  in  a bow,  and  be  firmly  attached  to  the  cloth.  The 
brightest  tints  of  the  flowers  may  be  repeated  in  the  ribbon,  or  it  may 
contrast.  Another  way  is  to  use  glass  instead  of  satin,  then  the  ribbon 
must  end  at  the  edges  of  the  glass.  Small  baskets  should  be  used  for  the 
corners  ; all  the  prettier  if  on  a triangle  of  glass. 

No.  8. — This  is  inexpensive.  Use  any  growing  plants  in  pots,  three 
or  five,  and  set  in  a row  down  the  middle.  Leave' space  enough  between 
to  twist  a strip  of  soft  silk  round  the  pots  ; the  thing  is  to  have  a good 
length  of  silk,  and  sufficiently  full  to  avoid  skimpiness  and  stiffness. 
With  a little  care  it  will  look  very  puffy.  The  easiest  way  some  find  is 
to  put  the  middle  of  the  silk  round  the  first  pot,  crossing  the  ends  as  each 
successive  pot  is  reached.  Those  used  to  “ draping  ” will  have  no  trouble, 
and  a pin  or  a stitch  here  and  there  will  obviate  displacement.  There  are 
many  pretty  “ crapy”  materials  that  may  take  the  place  of  silk.  So  long 
as  the  contents  of  the  pots  are  pale  in  colour  or  of  ferns  or  other  green 
only,  there  is  ample  choice  as  to  the  tint  of  the  drapery.  With  bright 
flowers  the  silk  should  be  very  delicate  in  tone  or  the  effect  will  be  heavy. 

No.  9. — This  is  an  elaboration  of  the  above  idea.  Form  a centre  ring 
of  the  little  pots  and  twist  the  silk  about,  the  puffier  the  better.  Many 
will  like  the  ring  made  large  enough  to  admit  a slender  centre  vase. 

Those  who  have  any  strips  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  embroidery  may 
use  them  in  endless  ways.  The  least  costly  and  elaborate,  such,  for 
instance,  as  a plain  ground  of  black  or  dark  coloured  satin  with  flowers 
and  birds  worked  on  in  gold  thread,  combine  well  with  damask,  glass,  and 
flowers.  Brass  or  copper  vases  tone  well,  and  a table  may  be  very  striking- 
looking  at  little  cost.  The  best  of  the  embroideries,  in  which  the  tints 
are  varied,  must  be  used  carefully.  Supposing  it  forms  a centre,  it  is 
well  to  let  plenty  of  it  be  shown  ; a lamp  in  the  middle,  or  a small  ono  at 
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the  corners  (the  flowers  being  distributed  over  other  parts  of  the  table) 
will  give  good  results.  Or  a square  or  oblong  mirror  in  the  middle, 
bordered  with  a strip,  looks  uncommon  and  rich.  With  such  decorations 
neutral  blooms  are  to  be  recommended,  unless  ferns  or  other  foliage  be 
used,  such  being  perhaps  still  more  harmonious. 

A way  of  decorating  the  table  which  is  certainly  rather  troublesome, 
but  inexpensive  and  effective,  is  to  make  an  imitation  lake  in  the  centre  of 
the  table.  For  this  a piece  of  looking-glass  is  needed,  long  and  narrow  if 
possible  ; but  if  there  is  .an  old  looking-glass  of  any  kind,  it.  will  do  pretty 
well.  Place  it  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  on  a thick  piece  of 
brown  paper  an  inch  or  so  beyond  the  glass.  The  frame  and  the 
paper  must  be  well  covered  with  moss.  Sprays  of  fern,  pretty 
leaves,  and  a few  flowers  are  placed  in  the  moss,  to  hang  partly  over  the 
looking-glass  ; and  it  will  bo  found  that  a very  few  pieces  of  fern,  and 
perhaps  half  a dozen  handsome  flowers,  will  be  cpiite  sufficient  for  this 
decoration.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  flowers  are  expensive,  this  is  a 
consideration.  Water-lilies  look  very  beautiful  with  moss  and  ferns,  and 
scarlet  poppies  and  other  flowers  make  a most  effective  decoration.  The 
poppies  must  be  picked,  however,  a day  or  two  before  they  are  required, 
when  they  are  not  blown,  but  look  only  like  tight  green  buds  ; then,  if 
they  are  placed  in  water,  they  will  open  out  most  beautifully.  Should  the 
frame  of  the  glass  be  inconveniently  wide,  it  must  be  removed. 

A Forget-me-not  Scheme. — It  is  often  remarked  that  blue  forms  part 
of  our  table  decoration  less  than  any  other  colour.  The  following 
suggestion  may  be  of  service,  for  the  result  is  most  artistic  and  not  costly.  - 
Supposing  a lamp  for  the  centre  of  nickel ; if  it  has  a blue  shade  of  the 
right  tint  well  and  good  ; but  if  white,  put  on  it  a shade  of  forget-me-not 
blue,  in  silk  or  chiffon,  or  even  of  crinkled  paper.  A circular  ring  trough 
should  surround  it ; cover  it  with  moss  or  puffed  silk  or  chiffon,  and  till 
with  forget-me-nots.  Use  candles  for  the  comers  of  the  table,  with 
shades  to  match  the  lamps  and  moss  and  flowers  at  the  base.  Use  menu 
cards  with  little  spaces  for  a tiny  bunch  of  flowers,  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
table  accessories  harmonise  in  tint.  This  idea  may  be  elaborated  or 
simplified  at  pleasure.  Cornflowers  may  be  usod  with  equally  good  effect. 
In  place  of  moss,  supposing  a metal  trough  to  be  used,  folds  of  chiffon, 
or  the  embroidered  cotton  gauze  may  be  employed ; of  the  latter 
perhaps  nothing  is  better  with  blue  than  white  and  silver.  A very 
effective  but  inexpensive  style  is  to  make  a wreath  of  bows  or  rosettes  of 
narrow  ribbon  for  the  trough.  Zinc  troughs  are  much  less  costly  than 
glass  ones,  and  are  now  a good  deal  used.  It  is  always  possible  to  hide 
the  exterior  in  some  way;  sometimes  it  is  coated  with  enamel,  and  where 
one  is  sure  of  foliage  to  cover,  the  enamel  is  best  of  green;  those  who 
vary  the  “surround” — using  ribbon,  silk,  &e.,  in  turn — should  keep  to 
white  enamel. 

Harlequin  Decorations. — This  is  a style  that  has  been  seen  on  a few 
tables  of  late.  Candles  of  different  hues,  such  as  yellow,  green,  pink  and 
white,  with  shades  to  match  ; or  tiny  china  boats  or  tubs,  each  a different 
colour,  to  hold  flowers;  specimen  glasses  of  many  tints;  electric  light 
shades,  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  These  are  but  a few  of  the  ways 
of  giving  effect  to  the  idea.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  kind  of  decoration 
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will  take  a lasting  hold  on  the  public  taste.  With  the  greatest  care  it  is 
not  as  artistic  as  a blend  of  two  or  three  colours,  and  in  hands  the  least 
degree  careless  would  be  decidedly  vulgar.  But  so  much  depends  upon 
circumstances  whether  schemes  of  this  sort  should  come  in  for  censure  or 
commendation.  For  example,  most  people  agree  that  the  idea  of  a salt 
cellar  to  each  person  is  a good  one  (for  who  has  not  had  a meal  spoilt  in 
bygone  days  because  the  salt  was  not  “ getatable  ” at  the  right  moment?) 
and  very  pretty  are  some  of  the  many-tinted  flower-shaped  receptacles 
for  this  condiment.  On  a table  where  flowers  are  scarce  they  give  just 
the  touch  of  colour  that  adds  to  the  charm  ; but  then  the  service  must  b3 
plain.  The  thing  is,  in  buying  things  of  the  soldi,  to  consider  whether  they 
will  blend  with  one’s  present  possessions.  The  neater  the  large  dishes  of 
the  table,  both  in  dinner  and  dessert  service,  the  better  the  chance  of 
giving  little  touches  of  brightness  by  such  accessories  as  these.  People 
with  very  old-fashioned  china  tea  and  coffee  services,  in  which  the  cups 
are  minus  handles,  may  press  them  into  the  service  for  holding  sweets, 
salted  almonds,  and  preserved  fruits  and  the  like.  But  there  should  be 
harmony ; such  things,  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  not  suitably  placed 
side  by  side  with  a shell  receptacle  for  flowers  or  ferns  mounted  on  a 
bamboo  stand,  or  anything  else  equally  modern.  Those  who  own  old 
china  often  own  also  old  silver  and  cut  glass ; each  is  beautiful  in  itself 
and  all  are  fitly  placed  together.  But  a Benares  brass  fern  pot  in  contact 
with  ancient  silver  or  china  seems  incongruous. 

SILVER  AND  PLATE. 

Commencing  with  spoons  and  forks,  what  are  termed  “ standard 
patterns”  are  “fiddle,”  “French,”  “rat  tail,”  “bead  antique,”  “lily,” 
“threaded  and  shell,”  “Queen  Anne,”  “rich  beaded,”  and  “King’s.” 
The  first  three  are  plain;  the  next  four  are  more  elaborate;  and  the  last 
two  are  most  ornamental.  Naturally,  the  plainest  are  the  lowest  in  price, 
and  what  is  also  a consideration  in  ordinary  households,  though  often  lost 
sight  of,  easier  to  keep  clean.  Those  who  have  but  little  to  spend  on 
plate  will  be  wise  to  buy  the  plainest  but  the  best  that  can  bo  afforded. 
Some  of  tbe  leading  makers  have  registered  titles  for  the  best  kinds  of 
plated  goods,  and  these  are  the  best  substitutes  for  silver  itself.  Some  of 
the  “ silver  plate  ” is  of  the  most  wretched  description.  A glass  biscuit 
barrel  or  similar  article,  with  a so-called  silver  plated  lid  (that  soon  turns 
yellow),  sold  at  a price  that  is  incompatible  with  either  good  material  or 
good  workmanship,  is  dear  at  any  cost,  and  all  such  should  be  avoided. 

The  following  remarks  made  by  a good  authority  are  worthy  or 
notice : — “ The  various  amalgams  or  imitations  of  silver  for  every-day 
use”  she  says,  “have  been  very  much  improved  within  the  present 
century.  German  silver  or  pinchbeck  looked  well  when  new,  but  speedily 
turned  yellow,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cases  of  many  old-fashioned  watches 
still  in  existence.  Plating  has  often  been  done  on  a metal  resembling 
copper,  and  again  on  iron,  and  most  ugly  is  the  result  when  the  plating 
wears  off  ever  so  slightly.  The  great  thing  in  this  kmcl  of  ware  is  o 
secure  that  of  a good  maker,  thickly  silvered  on  a hard  white  metal,  auc 
then  it  is  extremely  durable  and  always  looks  well.  A new  and  very 
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inexpensive  metal  is  not  coated  in  any  way,  but  has  a dark  lustre,  and  if 
kept  clean  never  changes.  It  is  often  called  Norwegian  silver,  but  many 
dealers  in  it  have  their  own  names.” 

The  same  hints  hold  good  when  one  comes  to  trays.  How  soon  do 
some  of  the  imitation  silver  become  the  colour  of  mustard  ? The  last 
thing  they  can  stand  is  a drop  of  anything  spilt  on  them  ; yet  what  more 
likely  to  happen  % There  is  no  excuse  for  any  one  being  disappointed  by 
such  purchases,  while  we  have  with  us  the  trays  of  olive  wood  or  oak,  or 
the  pretty  Japanese,  which  are  really  what  they  seem  ; some  of  tho  brass 
trays  also  are  inexpensive  and  most  durable. 

BRASS,  COPPER,  AND  IRON  WARE. 

The  uses  to  which  the  metals  named  above  are  now  put,  singly  and 
jointly,  for  articles  for  the  table,  are  very  numerous.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  them  may  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  iron  goods,  at  any  rate,  must 
be  heavy  and  clumsy  ; on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  designs  are  of  tho 
most  graceful  character.  “ Benares  ” brass  goods  are  very  inexpensive ; 
Small  dower- vases  (ordinary  dower-pot  shape)  are  less  than  a shilling  for 
the  smallest  size.  The  design  being  cut  in  the  brass  gives  a rich  appear- 
ance. Then  there  are  “ Syrian  ” brass  goods,  both  chased  and  beaten. 
Flower- vases  known  as  the  “ Florence,”  in  iron  and  copper,  may  be  had 
plain,  crinkled,  and  hammered ; the  shapes  are  beautiful,  and  not  the  least 
recommendation  is  the  long  life  assured,  with  ordinary  care.  The 
“ Sicilian  tripod,”  of  the  metals  just  named,  with  one  centre  and  three 
hanging  pots,  is  another  novelty ; the  “ Milan  tripod,”  with  plain  copper 
pots,  is  another.  Then  there  are  endless  designs  in  jardinieres,  with  iron 
stands  and  brass  or  copper  pots.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  metals 
show  up  many  dowers  and  foliage  to  the  best  advantage,  and  give  a rich 
look  to  the  table.  We  saw  recently  a beautiful  dessert  service,  made  to 
order  by  one  of  our  largest  dims  of  silversmiths.  The  stands  were  of 
iron  and  silver,  ornamented  witli  shells ; the  dishes  of  iridescent  glass, 
with  duted  edges ; a very  beautiful  combination. 

Plain  copper  dower-vases  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  They 
stand  so  drmly  on  the  table  that  the  tipping  over,  so  common  to  lighter 
vases,  is  obviated,  and  almost  any  blooms  seem  to  look  -well  in  them. 

GLASS. 

Apart  from  its  use,  glass  plays  no  small  part  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  table.  The  varieties  are  many,  and  there  are  frecpicnt  novelties,  both 
in  kind  and  design.  “ Moulded  ” glass,  with  which  many  have  to  be 
content  for  general  ware,  is  cheap,  but  may  be  had  in  good  designs  ; for  a 
few  pence  there  are  many  small  articles  that  deserve  the  title  of  artistic. 
To  improve  this  ware  much  may  be  d<*ne  by  careful  washing  and  rubbing 
up,  though  nothing  can  give  the  brightness  of  “ cut  ” glass.  The  latter  is 
expensive,  and  for  some  designs  fancy  prices  are  paid.  “ Engraved  ” 
glass  is  often  beautiful,  the  most  elaborate  patterns  being  also  very  costly. 
A plain  glass  service  with  a monogram  or  other  design  engraved  upon  it 
is  always  in  good  taste,  and  prefen-ed  bir  many  to  any  other^  however  new. 
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“ Frosted  ” glass  has  a cool  look  on  the  table,  and  is  a good  deal  used  for 
water  jugs  and  drinking  glasses.  A “ ground  ” glass  ware  is  cheaper,  but 
liable  to  speedy  discoloration.  The  fancy  glass  articles  comprise  iri- 
descent, milky,  wavy,  crinkled,  and  other  novelties,  both  of  English  and 
continental  manufacture.  Ruby  and  other  coloured  glass  had  a run  a time 
back,  and  there  are  now  some  very  beautiful  shades  iu  green,  gold,  and 
brown  also  to  be  had;  but  generally  such  articles  enjoy  but  fleeting 
popularity.  Almost  everybody  admires  the  appearance  of  thin  glass,  and 
agrees  that  any  liquid  tastes  better  from  thin  than  glass  of  even  moderate 
thickness.  The  plainer  the  glass  the  more  easily  is  it  kept  clean,  for,  be 
it  remembered,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  cut  soon  loses  its  beauty  if  not 
polished  with  nicety. 

Finger  bowls  were  at  one  time  of  ruby  and  green  glass,  and  many  people 
still  cling  to  them,  for  they  give  brightness  to  the  table,  though,  to  look  well, 
the  dinner  service  must  strike  no  discordant  note.  Some  of  the  iridescent 
bowls  are  pretty,  and  not  very  costly.  Venetian  and  Bohemian  ware,  as 
well  as  home-manufactured,  may  be  had  in  lovely  patterns  and  up  to  a 
very  high  price.  A novel  bowl  consists  of  a receptacle  for  the  water, 
surrounded  by  a fluted  rim  to  hold  flowers,  literally  a bowl  within  a bowl, 
the  inner  one  the  higher.  Such  are  sure  to  fiud  favour,  for  the  floral 
decorations  of  the  table  may  be  simplified  by  their  use,  as,  with  nothing 
more  than  specimen  vases,  and  a centre  piece,  whether  bowl  or  vase, 
all  containing  flowers  to  match,  any  scheme  of  colour  could  be  carried 
out  at  comparatively  little  cost  and  trouble.  Then  they  are  certain  to 
commend  themselves  to  those  whose  table-space  for  flowers  is  limited. 
They  will  doubtless  appear  in  cheaper  form  by-aud-by ; at  present  they 
are  luxuries  for  the  few. 


MENU  CARDS. 

The  card  of  the  moment  is  simple  and  artistic.  Many  consist  of  card, 
and  stand  in  one,  with  a little  sugarloaf  flower-holder  at  one  side.  The 
card  is  slipped  into  position  ; thus  the  stand  serves  several  times  so  loug 
as  clean.  The  hostess  gets  the  cards  printed  in  any  colour  to  taste  or  to 
suit  the  table  decorations.  White  or  cream  printed  in  gold  are  pretty, 
or,  for  auy  occasion  when  white  flowers  are  demanded,  the  printing 
may  bo  in  silver.  The  cards  may  also  be  neatly  written  or  pi-inted  iu 
black,  and  these  are  the  most  generally  useful. 

Other  cards,  more  costly,  are  oval,  set  iu  an  embossed  frame  with  a 
horn-shaped  shell  for  holding  the  bouquet,  the  latter  a feature,  be  it 
observed,  of  the  modern  card.  White  china,  also  with  flower  receptacles, 
are  preferred  by  mauy  to  any  other,  and  some  of  the  designs  are  extremely 
good.  Then  there  are  screen-shaped  cards,  so  varied  that  all  tastes  may 
be  met,  and  they  are  often  useful  in  adding  touches  of  colour  to  the  tablo. 
“ Grotesque”  cards  have  almost  vanished  from  good  tables,  though  they 
are  to  be  met  with  at  the  festive  season,  bachelors;  dinners,  and  similar 
occasions.  Increased  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  this  branch  o 
tablo  decoi*ation,  and  for  the  most  part  with  success.  At  the  bes 
stationers’  shops  a selection  of  the  newest  things  may  be  seen,  and  many 
ingenious  people  design  tlicir  own.  Hand-painted  cards,  well  execu.c  , 
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always  find  favour;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  best  of  the  “ black  and 
white.”  Those  who  endorse  the  saying  that  “ variety  is  the  spice  of  life,” 
may  have  ships,  flags,  five-barred  gates,  slippers,  and  a host  of  other 
shapes.  Nothing  need  be  said  about  silver  or  plated  stands;  they  are 
so  beautiful  that  they  are  certain  of  appreciation  when  they  can  bo 
offorded. 


TABLE  LINEN. 

Coloured  cloths  have  been  recently  adopted  by  a few,  though  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  anything  will  ever  dethrone  the  white  cloth  from  its 
place.  Pale  green  Irish  linen  is  very  suggestive  of  coolness,  and  at  a 
recent  dinner  in  first-rate  society  the  table  was  covered  with  this,  the 
d’oyleys  matching,  and  the  glass  of  the  purest  crystal ; the  dessert  service 
white,  with  gold  monogram.  The  flowers  were  lilies-of-the-valley. 
At  another  dinner  mignonette  was  used,  and  a brocaded  square  of  silver 
and  green  found  a place  on  the  table.  A table  voted  very  pretty  owed  its 
chann  to  pale  pink  linen  with  a centre  strip  of  white  beautifully  em- 
broidered ; the  floral  decorations  were  confined  to  pink  and  white  carna- 
tions, and  a single  carnation  floated  in  each  finger-bowl.  A dainty  cloth 
of  deep  cream  linen,  with  brown  rush  baskets  filled  with  various  sorts  of 
greenery  and  ivory-tinted  flowers  was  much  admired,  the  hues  being 
repeated  in  candles,  shades,  and  china  sweetmeat  dishes.  But  this  sort  of 
thing  costs  a good  deal  of  money,  for  unless  carried  out  in  detail  the  effect 
of  a coloured  cloth  is  ridiculous  ; and  only  those  whose  taste  is  faultless, 
or  who  can  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  decorator, 
should  attempt  it.  The  idea  probably  originated  with  some  leaders  of 
fashion  interested  in  bringing  Irish  industries  to  the  front.  Novel  fashions 
are  often  set  for  the  purpose  of  helping  on  some  cause,  and  this  may  bo  an 
instance  of  such  zeal. 

The  old  damask  holds  its  own  for  the  most  part,  and  some  of  the 
newest  designs  are  very  beautiful ; small  patterns  are  much  favoured  by 
many,  and  such  are  not  only  in  better  taste  for  a moderate  table,  but 
“ size  ” will  be  given  to  it,  whereas  a large  pattern  dwarfs  it.  The 
economical,  who  cut  up  worn  cloths  into  serviettes  and  tray  cloths,  will  be 
wise  to  confine  themselves  to  rather  small,  convertible  patterns.  The 
cutting  up  of  some  cloths  results  in  serious  pattern-mutilation,  and  the 
fact  of  former  existence  on  a larger  scalo  is  very  apparent.  As  to  quality, 
nobody  goes  wrong  in  buying  the  very  best  the  purse  allows.  Good  linen 
looks  and  wears  better,  keeps  clean  longer,  and  is  altogether  a profitable 
investment.  And  it  is  decidedly  better  to  keep  to  a plain  style  and  good 
quality,  than  to  follow  fashion  and  buy  inferior  materials.  So  far  we 
have  had  the  tablecloth  in  our  mind,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
serviettes.  There  is  plenty  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  dessert  d’oyleys, 
though  many  savour  only  of  the  ornamental,  and  a spot  of  wine  would 
ruin  them.  These  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  use.  A hand- 
painted  satin  d oyley  may  be  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  it  savours  of  the 
inconsistent ; and  while  there  is  such  a range  of  choice  goods  that  will 
stand  the  ordeal  of  washing  day,  it  seems  folly  to  dethrone  them.  A visit 
to  a first-class  shop  devoted  to  the  sale  of  table  linen,  either  in  Loudon  or 
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oilier  largo  towns,  would  bo  a revelation  to  many  country  residents. 
Patterns  from  the  leading  Irish  manufacturers  are  also  of  great  use 
Fashion  is  ficklo,  and  to  say  what  is  the  last  thing  out  is  not  easy.  Lace, 
or  linen-edged  lace,  linen,  both  hem-stitched  aud  hand-drawn,  are  all 
in  favour  for  table  centres,  d’oyleys,  &c.  Renaissance  table-covers  and 
centres  are  handsome,  so  are  natural  linen,  trimmed  with  real  lace  at  the 
edge  and  lace  insertion  let  in  at  the  corners  in  cross  strips,  to  form  a 
pattern.  Crochet,  tatted  or  netted  lace  may  be  used  with  linen  or  fine 
diaper  for  tray  cloths  and  other  purposes,  and  a handsome-patterned 
table  centre  in  crochet  over  coloured  satin,  not  only  looks  well,  but  stands 
the  strain  of  the  wash-tub  better  than  many  more  costly  articles. 

Tea  Cloths. — Of  these  there  is  plenty  of  choice,  and  much  depends  upon 
the  scale  of  the  meal.  For  an  ordinary  tea  a good  many  cling  to  the  white 
cloth,  with  a square  one  having  a coloured  border  laid  diamond- wise  in  the 
centre.  Or  the  large  cloth  may  be  bordered  in  this  way.  Embroidered 
cloths,  many  of  the  most  elaborate  kind,  are  also  in  vogue.  The  leading 
houses  and  schools  and  shops  devoted  to  the  sale  of  art  needlework  make  a 
feature  of  afternoon  tea  cloths.  Just  the  same  is  true  of  side-board  cloths 
and  tray  cloths,  but  for  anything  but  special  occasions,  plain  damask,  or 
with  a simple  coloured  border  of  ingrain  Turkey  red,  or  blue  will  be  found 
the  most  durable. 

Serviettes. — Nicely-folded  serviettes  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
table.  The  patterns  need  not  be  elaborate ; indeed  it  is  noteworthy  that  at 
some  of  the  best  tables  in  the  land  the  serviettes  are  folded  in  the  simplest 
manner ; sometimes  in  a square,  and  laid  flat  on  the  table.  Some  recommend 
that  for  ceremonial  occasions  the  designs  be  varied,  the  different  shapes,  two 
or  three,  being  placed  alternately  round  the  table.  This  takes  time,  and 
the  effect  is  perhaps  not  as  good  as  when  one  shape  is  kept  to.  The  first 
conditions  are  a smooth,  slightly  stiff  serviette ; most  of  the  shapes  require 
a perfectly  square  one,  and  with  some,  to  get  a good  effect,  each  fold 
should  be  pressed  with  a warm  iron.  Careful  handling  is  needed,  and  it 
is  well  with  a new  pattern  to  try  first  with  paper ; thus  the  creases  may  be 
made  decisively  and  neatly.  One  crease  not  right  at  starting  throws  the 
whole  out,  and  the  serviette  presents  a tumbled  appearance.  Paper 
patterns,  with  the  design  of  the  serviette  when  finished  printed  on  the 
outside,  and  separate  sheets  for  the  different  folds,  are  very  helpful  to  the 
beginner.  There  are  also  excellent  little  manuals  devoted  to  this  branch 
of  table  decoration,  containing  sectional  diagrams  and  plain  directions. 
The  “fan,”  the  “shield,”*  the  “lily,”*  the  mitre,”  the  steeple,”  the 
“ upright  pocket,”  the  “ diamond  pocket,”  the  “ rose,”  the  “ arum,”*  the 
“ plume,”  the  “ snapdragon,”  the  “ cornucopia,”  and  the  “ bread  case,”*  are 
comparatively  simple  and  old  favourites ; many  of  the  newest  designs  are 
copyright,  and  some  are  very  troublesome,  although  the  effect  is  good 
when  completed.  Those  above  marked  thus  (*)  may  be  made  as  well  with 
an  oblong  as  a square  serviette.  _ 

Tho  following  are  two  simple  designs  for  folding  serviettes  for  a dish 
of  pastry,  sandwiches,  croutons  for  soups  and  other  purposes.  The  first, 
shown  in  Fig.  168,  is  made  thus  : Take  a servietto,  spread  it  open,  and  roll 
up  the  four  corners  until  tho  square  is  the  size  of  the  dish  for  which  it  '3 
intended.  Lay  it  on  the  dish,  take  hold  of  the  four  corners  where  the  cuds- 
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of  the  rolls  meet,  and  turn  them  under,  thus  making-  the  original  rolls 
form  a sort  of  border  to  the  serviette. 

Tho  flat  pocket,  Fig.  169,  requires  a square  serviette,  nicely  starched. 
Find  the  centre  by  doubling  it  diagonally,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other, 
pressing  well.  Then  lay  it  flat,  and  make  the  four  corners  meet  in  the 
middle.  Turn  it  right  over  without  disturbing  the  folds,  and  once  more 
bring  the  four  comers  to  the  middle.  Turn  it  once  more,  and  there  will 


Fig.  170. 


be  a square  with  four  pockets,  the  lappets  of  which  can  be  turned  back  to 
make  a receptacle  for  the  sandwiches,  &c. 

Other  designs  may  readily  bo  made  from  this  foundation.  Tho  comers 
undemoath  may  be  partly  folded  back,  making  eight  points  in  place  of 
four.  Little  tufts  of  greenery  may  be  laid  on  these.  Tin's  is  equally 
suitable  for  the  table,  and  very  pretty,  if  the  four  lappets  turned  back  in 
Fig.  169  are  made  to  stand  upright  in  points,  as  in  Fig.  170,  the  bread 
being  placed  in  the  centre. 


THE  KITCHEN. 


KITCHEN  MANAGEMENT. 


Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  economy  and  variety  tlian  forethought, 
and  nothing  more  likely  to  result  in  waste  and  satiety  than  putting  off 
the  cooking  until  the  last  moment,  or  rather  the  cooking  preparations. 
Consideration  for  the  cook  with  regard  to  her  powers  and  conveniences 
are  no  less  important.  By  the  cook  we  mean  not  of  necessity  a paid 
servant,  hut  the  person  in  charge  of  the  culinary  arrangements,  for  the 
rule  applies  equally.  At  the  same  time,  perhaps  thoughtlessness  is  more 
common  in  the  case  of  a young  mistress  with  one  general  servant.  The 
mistress,  especially  if  she  be  ignorant  of  cooking,  often  expects  her  help 
to  perform  actual  impossibilities,  and  that  maybe  with  a faulty  stove; 
hence,  in  the  event  of  a little  party,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  dishes,  the 
general  result  is  failure,  which  with  thought  might  have  been  a success. 
Enough  notice  is  not  given  as  to  the  materials  required  ; or  the  resources 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  probably  over-estimated.  Again,  not  only  the 
dishes  but  the  adjuncts  must  be  considered.  In  short,  a dish  that  is  no 
trouble  in  one  house  may  be  absolutely  hopeless  to  attempt  in  another. 
Better  a choice  of  three  perfect  in  every  detail  than  half  a dozen,  each 
with  something  lacking  or  imperfectly  cooked. 

ARRANGEMENT  OP  MEALS. 

We  need  not  go  over  again  the  arrangement  of  everyday  meals,  and 
the  relation  in  these  of  forethought  to  economy,  for  this  point  has  been 
made  much  of  in  previous  chapters.  In  no  two  households  can  the 
arrangements  be  made  on  precisely  the  same  scale ; and  much  must  be 
left  to  the  individual.  We  pass  on  rather  to  the  question  of  practicability 
in  the  circumstances,  and  to  the  preparation  of  a little  dinner  or  supper, 
as  the  case  may  be,  assuming  that  the  cook  is  working  single-handed,  and 
that  there  is  only  one  servant  to  wait  at  table.  In  more  elaborate 
households  such  advice  as  this  would  be  out  of  place. 

The  first  “ don’t,”  and  a very  emphatic  one,  is,  Don’t  attempt  more 
than  can  be  afforded.  Food  in  full  “season”  is  the  best,  as  well  as  the 
cheapest.  Do  get  ready  as  much  as  possible  a day  or  two  in  advance,  not 
only  to  save  time,  but  in  order  to  utilise  the  fragments  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Wc  are  not  hero  referring  to  “ scraps  ” that  shall  serve  for  dishes, 
but  rather  to  special  flavourers  that  may  have  been  bought,  such  as  herbs 
and  vegetables.  More,  of  course,  can  be  done  in  cold  weather  than  in  hot 
in  the  way  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock;  though  in  suinmor,  by  making 
some  of  the  dishes  cold,  one  may  got  well  ahead. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  the  mistress,  ignorant  of  all  the  little  details  of 
“dishing  up,”  orders  a white  soup,  a boiled  fish  with  sauce,  and  a dish  of 
cutlets  witli  perhaps  tomato  sauce  : we  will  leave  tho  question  of  sweets. 
Such  dishes  might  strike  her  as  “ very  simple,”  yet  would  give  much  more 
trouble  than  some  more  elaborate  ones.  Tho  soup  would  want  thickening 
at  the  last  moment;  and  there  would  be  croutons  to  fry;  the  fish  would 
want  watching,  and  the  boiling  liquor  skimming ; the  finishing  touches 
are  to  be  given  to  the  tomato  sauce ; and  the  cutlets  fried  to  be  ready  at 
the  moment;  for  what  are  cutlets  worth  after  waiting!  Then  there 
would  be  one  or  two  vegetables  to  look  to.  Now  even  assuming  the 
tomato  sauce  to  bo  made  in  advance,  and  only  reheated  at  the  end,  the 
meal  would  be  troublesome ; but  supposing  cook  to  leave  the  sieving  of 
the  sauce  (and  there  are  scores  who  would  never  think  of  doing  otherwise), 
the  result  must  be  “ something  wrong  somewhere.” 

The  mere  handing  of  such  a trio  of  courses  would  be  very  trying.  No 
need  to  detail;  the  adjuncts  speak  for  themselves.  Then  consider  tho 
crowded  condition  of  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
cool  comer  here,  or  a hot  one  there.  Contrast  a fish  that  could  be  cooked  and 
served  in  the  same  dish,  say  “ sole  an  gratin,”  or  any  other  cheaper  one  on 
the  same  principle.  There  is  nothing  to  hand  with  it,  and  it  won’t  spoil  if 
kept  waiting.  Take  a nice  little  “ braise,”  in  place  of  the  cutlets,  or  a 
good  vol-au-vont.  It  may  be  better  to  buy  the  pastry-case,  but  the 
contents  can  be  popped  in  at  the  last  minute.  Or  supposing  a little  roast 
of  meat,  then  the  fish  might  be  fried.  The  thing  is  to  distribute  the 
dishes  evenly,  so  as  to  get  something  on  the  top,  something  else  in  the 
oven,  and  another  dish  in  front  of  the  fire,  if  possible.  It  would  minimise 
the  trouble  still  further  to  dispense  with  soup,  or  to  provide  a cold  entree, 
say  of  fish,  then  to  follow  with  a roast  of  poultry,  or  a braise  of  the  same 
kind.  A good  fish  stew  is  another  dish  that  gives  far  less  trouble,  both  to 
cook  and  waitress,  than  boiled  fish. 

It  is  not  possible  to  more  than  outline  the  arrangement  of  an  imaginary 
dinner  or  other  meal,  so  much  do  circumstances  alter  cases ; but  we  would 
enforce  the  principle  that  tho  mistress,  after  putting  down  a menu  on 
paper,  stop  to  consider  the  questions,  Will  it  work  p and  is  it  based  on 
common-sense  principles  P The  substitution  of  even  one  dish  for  another 
will  often  make  all  the  difference  to  those  immediately  concerned  in 
the  preparation. 

ORDER  OF  DISHES  IN  FLAVOUR  AND  COLOUR. 

Two  classes  of  persons  are  most  likely  to  err  in  the  arrangement  of 
dishes  : those  who  do  not  give  the  matter  a thought,  and  those  who  are 
severely  economical.  Tho  first  will  perhaps  give  you  a hot  curry  just 
before  a delicate  chicken  plat ; the  second  will  put  before  you  a lobster 
patty  after  fish  with  lobster  sauce.  In  avoiding  such  errors  as  these,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  increase  tho  cost  of  tho  meal  by  a single  penny.  The 
points  are  forethought  and  a common-sense  estimate  of  how  much  of  each 
will  be  wanted,  so  that  both  waste  and  stinginess  may  bo  avoided.  It 
does  sometimes  happen  that  such  a thing  as  a lobster  cannot  be  got  just 
the  required  size ; then  there  is  no  objection  to  its  figuring  in  two  djghcs. 
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But  they  should  bo  as  far  apart  as  possible ; instead  of  the  patties  referred 
to,  giving,  say,  curried  lobster,  or  lobster  croutes,  or  toast  at  the  end  of 
the  meal. 

There  is  a tendency  to  shorten  the  service  of  modern  dinners,  and  two 
soups  are  seldom  needed ; when  they  are,  one  should  be  thick  and  the 
other  thin.  The  _ greater  the  variation  in  kind  and  colour  the  better.  But 
avoid  any  materials  which  will  figure  later  on  the  menu.  For  example, 
mulligatawny  if  a curry  is  to  come  in,  or  a chicken  soup  if  chicken  patties 
form  an  entree.  Generally,  where  two  kinds  of  fish  are  served  in  the  fish 
course  proper,  ono  is  grilled  or  prepared  by  some  similar  mode,  if  the 
other  is  boiled.  They  should  be  as  dissimilar  in  appearance  and  flavour  as 
possible,  and  so  should  the  sauces.  If  one  is  a cold  dish,  the  hot  ono  must 
go  in  first.  Or  one  dish  may  serve,  except  for  very  elaborate  occasions, 
more  especially  should  a cold  fish  entree  be  served,  or  a dainty  fish-salad, 
in  the  second  course. 

Concerning  entrees,  the  remarks  made  on  pages  206  and  207,  and  270 
and  271,  may  be  referred  to  with  advantage.  In  the  case  of  two,  the  more 
delicate  one  should  be  served  first.  This  is  a rule  which  may  almost  bo 
set  down  as  a fixed  one ; for  if  the  higher-flavoured  one  be  served  first, 
the  second  will  be  less  appreciated.  Still,  in  exceptional  cases,  if  the  next 
dish  happen  to  resemble  in  appearance  the  darker-colourecl  and  more 
savoury  entree,  some  would  serve  it  first,  so  as  to  run  the  white  ono  in 
between.  The  remainder  of  the  courses  are  fairly  treated  under  their 
several  headings.  Whether  to  serve  with  the  remove  or  as  an  entremet , 
the  vegetable  recipes  afford  plenty  of  choice;  and  those  dishes  in. the  later 
chapters  on  sweets,  &c.,  are  suited  to  meals  of  very  varying  classes. 

It  is  easy  to  plan  a good  meal  by  carrying  out  the  principle  of  variety 
all  through ; it  is  less  a matter  of  cost  than  thought.  After  drawing  up 
the  skeleton  of  a menu,  a second  inspection  will  often  reveal  errors  very 
easily  rectified.  There  should  not  be  a preponderance  of  either  brown  or 
white  dishes  in  the  savouries ; and  the  sweets  should  be  as  different 
as  possible  in  flavour,  more  particularly  as  fewer  are  now  provided.  A 
point  worth  bearing  in  mind  is  the  avoidance  of  too  many  dishes  of  a rich 
class ; a good  pudding  of  the  cabinet  typo  is  better  followed  by  a fruit 
compote  or  a fruit  water-ice,  than  by  a second  rich  sweet  containing 
cream  or  custard.  Neither  is  it  well  to  follow  up  tipsy  cake  with 
meringues  and  cream. 

People  who  have  to  be  careful  in  their  diet  should  also  be  considered ; 
thoy  often  are  not,  and  hence  many  sweets  are  left  over  which,  had  they 
been  of  a plainer  kind,  would  have  been  consumed.  One  writer  has  it 
that  some  people  give  dinners  to  make  a show  ; others  to  please  their 
guests.  We  are  assuming  the  second  class  in  making  such  remarks  as 
these,  and  we  trust  they  constitute  a large  majority.  In  all  cases,  however 
few  the  courses,  if  a soup,  a fish,  an  entree,  a joint  or  roast  of  game,  and 
one  sweet  to  follow;  or  even  the  little  dinner  said  to  be  beloved  of 
bachelors— viz.,  a good  soup,  a snack  of  fish,  a bird  (the  best  to  be  had  in 
season),  and  a savoury,  with  choice  coffee  at  the  end — let  good  cooking  end . 
quick  service  liavo  chief  consideration.  Thcso,  coupled  with  the  best, 
materials  the  season  affords,  must  bring  about  satisfactory  results,  unless 
the  guests  are  exceptionally  hard  to  please 
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MARKETING,  CHOICE  OF  FOOD,  STORAGE,  ETC. 

In  previous  chapters  we  have  pointed  out  how  articles  of  food  may  he 
judged,  but  with  full  knowledge  that  only  by  experience  and  personal 
inspection  can  one  arrive  at  anything  like  perfection.  Some  writers  are 
very  didactic,  and  tell  us  that  only  those  who  go  shopping  daily  get  good 
value  for  money  ; that  where  tradesmen  call  or  send  for  orders  one  never 
gets  the  best  of  anything ; and  that  it  is  the  duty,  particularly  of  the 
young  housekeeper,  to  go  out  in  all  weathers,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  buy  the 
necessary  provisions.  Such  statements  must  bo  tgken  with  a grain  of  salt. 
One  writer  has  it,  for  example,  that  the  housekeeper  who  sends  an  order 
to  the  butcher  for  a shoulder  of  mutton  gets  oidy  one  that  has  been 
rejected  by  all  preceding  purchasers.  This  strikes  us  as  nonsense.  Some 
people  talk  and  write  as  if  it  best  serves  the  interests  of  tradespeople  to 
sell  bad  food,  and  to  cheat  whenever  opportunity  offers ; nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  Even  where  the  wish  to  do  so  exists  (and  we  are 
of  opinion-  that  such  cases  are  few),  the  ago  is  too  competitive,  and  such 
men  would  soon  go  to  the  bad.  Still,  we  do  think  that  personal  shopping 
is  to  be  encouraged  as  far  as  reasonably  practicable.  The  habit  of  always 
waiting  for  orders  to  be  called  for  is  not  a good  one,  but  it  proves  a boon 
sometimes,  maybe  in  illness,  or  from  other  causes  ; and  the  housekeeper 
who  has  learnt  to  judge  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  food  by  comparison 
will  not  bo  likely  lo  take  in  any  that  is  faulty.  Just  as  an  experienced 
tailor  knows  “ shoddy,”  or  a mixture  of  cotton  and  wool  by  touch  from 
the  real  thing,  so  does  a good  cook  or  housekeeper  know  the  quality  of 
food  to  a very  great  extent  in  the  same  way. 

One  should  also  know,  the  markets,  when  things  are  cheap,  and  tho 
best  times  for  buying  for  pickling,  preserving,  &c.  And  the  weather  should 
assist  one ; where  the  consumption  is  small,  articles  that  will  not  bear 
keeping  must  not  bo  bought.  Should  too  much  of  anything  of  the  sort 
be  on  hand,  the  inventive  faculties  must  bo  brought  into  play  to  prevent 
its  going  bad. 

Even  in  buying  goods  that  are  supposed  to  keep  care  is  required. 
Dust,  mice,  and  insects  of  all  sorts  have  to  be  guarded  against ; and  there 
is  often  a good  deal  of  loss  from  buying  even  “ dry  goods  ” in  too  large  a 
quantity.  No  use  to  save  a farthing  a pound  in  peas  or  oatmeal  if  part 
goes  bad  and  has  to  bo  thrown  away  before  it  can  be  eaten ; there  must  bo 
common-sense  brought  to  bear  on  all  purchases  if  such  losses  are  to  bo 
avoided.  A good  deal  may  be  done,  it  is  true,  with  canisters  with  good 
lids,  or  stone  jars  and  the  like ; but  all  paper-hag  storage  must  bo  guarded 
against.  Time  is  well  spent  in  labelling  many  receptacles ; glass  bottles 
are  handy  for  many  things,  and  tho  contents  apparent  without  this  trouble. 

Those  with  scanty  cellar  accommodation  must  make  the  very  most  of  the 
larder.  It  may  be  kept  cool,  at  little  trouble,  in  hot  weather  by  sprinkling  the 
floor  freely,  or  setting  a pail  of  water  on  it,  or  by  pinning  a wet  cloth  to  tho 
window.  Common  flower-pots  are  cheap  ; and  a few,  wrapped  round  with 
wet  cloths  or  strips  of  flannel,  and  turned  down  over  such  tilings  as 
butter,  lard,  &c.,  will  do  much  to  keep  them  firm  and  sweet.  Flics  ''must 
be  discouraged  by  perfect  cleanliness;  and  a few  yards  of  muslin  to 
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spread  over  the  dishes  of  cooked  foods,  will  protect  them  should  the  pests 
ho  prevalent.  The  least  trace  of  anything  unsound  or  not  sweet  should 
bo  instantly  removed ; when  left,  it  only  serves  to  contaminate  other  viands. 

A sunny  aspect  is  bad  for  a pantry  or  larder,  and  if  only  for  an  hour  or 
two  a day  the  sun  strikes  upon  the  window,  it  will  make  a good  deal  of 
difference  to  the  perishable  commodities  therein,  and  it  should  be  shaded. 
This  must  not  be  done  in  a way  that  shall  block  up  the  ventilator.  Another 
hint.  Where  there  is  no  store  closet  for  jams  and  the  like,  and  the  top 
shelf  in  the  pantry  has  to  do  duty,  it  must  not  be  scrubbed  frequently,  as 
the  other  shelves  are,  aud  the  articles  replaced  before  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 
for  this  is  a certain  way  to  bring  about  mould  aud  fermentation.  Gener- 
ally, the  shelf  should  be  kept  covered  by  a sheet  or  two  of  paper,  and 
whenever  the  scrubbing  is  needed,  a dry  day  should  be  chosen,  and  plenty 
of  time  allowed  for  drying.  Many  a person  makes  jams  and  pickles,  &c., 
properly,  but  if  the  storage  is  faulty  all  else  is  wasted. 

A hundred  such  precautions  might  be  'enforced,  but  we  trust  that 
those  who  have  carried  out  the  maxims  in  early  chaptei's  will  have  grasped 
the  fact  that  nothing  need  be  wasted,  and  the  gathering  up  of  the 
fragments  will  have  become  a fixed  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

EMERGENCY  DISHES. 

No  amount  of  forethought  or  good  management  will  prevent  the 
occasional  necessity  for  something  “in  a" hurry,”  or  the  extra  demands 
made  upon  the  resources  of  a household  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected 
guests.  Such  contingencies  are  common  everywhere ; and  how  best  to 
meet  them  is  a practical  question.  Many  housekeepers,  youug  ones  for 
the  most  part,  who  manage  very  well  when  plain  sailing  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  they  know  just  for  how  many  they  must  cater,  are  all  abroad 
when  anything  extra  is  wanted,  and  often  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
provide  something  that  cannot  well  be  afforded,  or  which  does  no  credit  to 
the  table.  A large  number  of  nice  little  snacks  are  possible  at  very  short 
notice  in  houses  where  the  mistress  has  a clear  idea  that  they  may  be 
wanted  at  any  time,  and  has  made  some  little  study  of  the  best  way  to  put 
them  on  the  table  without  undue  fuss  or  apology. 

The  first  thiug,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  “ emergency  cupboard.”  Only 
those  who  have  tried  this  plan  can  properly  appreciate  its  many 
advantages.  In  this  should  be  stored  such  articles  as  will  enable  anyone 
to  set  on  the  table  a hot  or  cold  meal  at  short  notice — a tin  or  bottle  or 
two  of  cooked  vegetables  ; a supply  of  bottled  or  tinned  soup ; a bottle  or 
two  of  store  sauce  ; and  some  preserved  meat,  such  as  tongue,  potted 
meats,  &c.,  for  cold  dishes  ; and  a few  of  the  excellent  preserved  entrees 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a former  chapter.  Such  a cupboard 
soon  becomes  useless  unless  the  plan  of  never  letting  the  stock  go  down  be 
adhered  to.  The  thing  is  to  replace  each  article  as  taken  out  and  emptied, 
with  a further  supply  from  the  general  store,  the  latter  being  kopt 
separato  from  the  emergency  one.  Those  far  from  shops  will  find  the 
cupboard  a boon ; and  those  within  easy  distance  of  shops  will  find  that  it 
eaves  much  running  about  at  inconvoniont  moments. 

Take  the  case  of  soup.  Should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  aud  there 
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be  no  stock  in  the  house,  with  a little  extract  of  meat,  water,  and  a slight 
thickening  of  corn-flour,  or  a sprinkling  of  any  of  the  cereals  that  will 
cook  quickly,  and  a dash  of  wine,  if  liked,  or  a spoonful  of  macedoines, 
something  at  least  passable,  if  not  exactly  high-class,  may  be  soon  on  the 
table.  Many  of  the  bottled  soups,  by  thinning  them  with  about  half  the 
amount  of  water  or  stock  required  for  conversion  into  soup,  may  be  served 
as  a stew  or  ragout ; ox-tail,  kidney,  and  others  of  the  kind  particularly. 
With  macedoines  as  before,  or  anything  else  of  the  kind  at  hand,  or  a 
few  slices  of  fried  bread,  with  an  egg  or  two  to  garnish,  a satisfying  and 
wholesome  dish  is  obtained.  Then  there  are  endless  toasts  and  other 
savouries  possible  if  a few  tins  of  fish  be  in  reserve.  A bottle  of  grated 
cheese  should  not  be  lacking,  and  raspings  must  find  a place.  With  such 
a stock  as  enumerated  above — given,  however,  as  suggestive  rather  than 
complete — a very  small  amount  of  trouble  will  suffice  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

Wherever  stock,  however  plain,  is  at  hand,  or  some  frying  fat  ready  for 
use,  or  a mincing  machine  is  clean  and  fixed  in  its  place,  emergency  dishes 
should  not  be  a bugbear,  so  long  as  there  is  something  eatable  either  on 
tho  larder  shelves  or  in  the  emergency  cupboard.  Many  dishes  are  possible 
under  twenty  minutes.  Given  a tin  of  curry  sauce,  one  could  soon  put  on 
the  table  curried  eggs,  or  fish  (if  any  cooked,  or  in  tins  be  available),  or 
vegetables,  under  the  same  conditions;  and  of  course  a curry  of  cold  meat 
is  soon  prepared,  and  in  little  more  than  the  time  named  it  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  its  orthodox  accompaniment,  boiled  rice.  To  open  the  cupboard 
door  and  give  a moment’s  thought  as  to  what  can  best  be  done  in  the  time 
with  the  materials  at  command,  not  forgetting  any  special  known  likes  or 
dislikes  of  the  guest,  will  save  flurry  and  failure  later  on.  Any  number  of 
cheese  dishes,  omelets  of  all  sorts,  and  many  salads  (especially  where  the 
dressing  is  never  allowed  to  run  out — a rule  in  some  houses),  are  amongst  the 
edibles  that  can  be  tossed  up  at  scant  notice.  A few  recipes  will  bo  found 
for  puddings  on  page  842,  but  there  are  others  just  as  suitable  for  quick 
service,  if  cooked  in  little  moulds.  The  Oakes  chapter  should  furnish 
suggestions,  not  so  much  as  to  the  cooking,  but  the  way  in  which  some  can 
be  served  as  sweets.  Naturally,  the  recipes  in  Sweets  and  for  fruit  dishes 
should  be  helpful. 

DISHES  IN  WAITING. 

In  some  houses,  people  are  irregular  in  the  time  they  come  in  to  meals. 
We  are  not  referring  to  an  irregularity  that  can  be  planned  for— such  as 
a certain  time  for  dinner  one  week,  and  ah  hour  later  the  next — but  rather 
to  those  who,  from  varying  causes,  are  liable  to  bo  half  an  hour  or  more 
late  for  a meal.  It  is  better  to  make  provision  for  such  an  event,  than  to 
grumble  at  what  cannot  be  altered.  Without  giving  any  fixed  dishes  as 
the  best.,  a few  may  be  instanced  as  types  of  the  class  to  avoid,  and  a few 
more  as  good  dishes  for  standing.  A chop  or  steak  that  has  been  grilled 
or  broiled  must  be  struck  out  of  the  list,  but  a braised  steak  is  another 
thing;  that  can  bo  put  back  when  done,  and  re-heated  without  detriment, 
by  the  time  the  latc-comer  is  ready  to  sit  down  to  the  table.  Many  a bird, 
that  is  nothing  if  not  sent  from  the  fire  to  tho  table  piping  hot,  when 
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solved  ns  a loast,  lends  itself  readily  to  a salad,  a braise,  or  a stew.  Fish 
may  be  better  served  in  almost  any  form  than  plainly  boiled  ; while  cold 
fish,  if  got  ready  beforehand  in  scallop  shells,  or  some  similar  form,  may 
be  heated  in  a steamer,  and  browned  up  in  the  oven  in  next  to  no  time 
Meat  puddings  are  dishes  that  are  not  spoilt  either  by  a littlo  extra 
cooking  or  re-heating,  and  a moat  pie  can  easily  be  kept  hot. 

In  many  homes  the  late-comors,  often  the  bread-winners,  suffer  con- 
siderably in  the  matter  of  diet,  because  nobody  has  grasped  the  situation 
and  made  any  such  provision  as  we  have  hinted  at.  This  should  not  be, 
find  need  not  be.  Reference  to  Re-heating  Food  will  be  helpful  to  the 
inexperienced,  and  almost  all  the  chapters  will  assist  with  regard  to  actual 
recipes  for  the  dishes. 

As  a further  help  to  the  inexperienced,  wo  recommend  that  any 
approved  dish  in  this  or  any  other  work  which  can  be  quickly  served  be 
noted.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  the  marking  of  other  books, 
there  are  many  advantages  in  marlring  a cookery  book.  A glance  through' 
the  various  chapters  will  show  many  snacks  that  can  be  "got  ready  in  a 
matter  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  especially  whoro  a 
supply  of  eggs  can  be  depended  upon. 

RE-HEATING  FOOD. 

This  subject  may  seem  to  belong  rather  to  that  part  of  the  book 
doaling  with  the  principles  of  cookery ; but  we  prefer  to  give  it  a little 
consideration  in  our  talk  on  the  kitchen.  It  has  been  dealt  with  to  a 
small  extent  in  other  chapters;  but  we  make  no  apology  for  another 
reference  to  it,  as  it  is  a point  very  often  overlooked.  Simple  as  the 
right  way  is  to  the  experienced  housekeeper,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
wrong  way  (often  followed)  is  very  productive  of  waste  and  indigestion, 
while  the  food  lacks  the  appetising  appearance  that  it  might  have,  at  no 
more  cost,  and  a trifle  more  trouble.  Then,  owing  to  lack  of  forethought, 
sufficient  time  is  not  given  in  many  cases ; instead  of  a gradual  heating  at 
a low  temperature,  fierce  heat  is  applied,  and  very  often  the  dish  goes  to 
table  literally  spoilt. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  steamer  is  the  most  useful  utensil  to  apply 
for  this  particular  purpose ; and  where  that  is  not  convenient,  the  same 
principle  should  be  applied  in  other  ways.  Often  a littlo  more  moisture  1 
added  to  the  dish  will  effect  a change  for  the  better.  To  be  explicit. 
Say  there  is  part  of  a meat  pie  with  a potato  crust  left ; to  put  it  iu  a hot 
oven  is  to  dry  up  the  gravy  and  make  the  top  too  crisp.  Try  a little  more 
stock  or  gravy,  or  a few  spoonfuls  of  tomato  pulp,  and  perhaps  some  little 
addition  to  the  meat ; and  by  setting  the  dish  in  a deep  tin  of  water,  - 
either  on  the  stove  or  in  the  oven,  there  will  be  flavour  and  succulence. 
By  covering  the  top  at  first,  the  heating  is  facilitated.  The  water  should 
be  hot;  and  in  this  way  sauces,  gravies,  &c.,  may  bo  ro-heated  by  just 
setting  the  vessels  in  the  water  for  a time.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  a 
fish  pie.  Sometimes  it  is  a good  plan  to  transfer  the  contents  to  another 
dish,  and  make  it  more  compact  in  appearance. 

Then  the  puddings  that  are  ruined  in  re-heating — any  of  the  rice  type,  ) 
for  instance.  The  principle  above  referred  to  should  be  adopted,  andl 
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there  will  not  be  much  the  matter.  A savoury  suet  pudding  will  be  much 
nicer  if  heated  in  slices,  in  a little  good  stock  or  gravy  (not  of  necessity 
costly ; we  mean  savoury),  than  if  sliced  and  baked  up  in  the  oven.  A 
sweet  one  is  excellent  put  in  a basiu  with  a little  stewed  fruit,  or  treacle, 
or  jam,  and  all  steamed  up  together,  then  arranged  properly  on  a dish 
for  table. 

These  hints  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  Think  of  the  number 
of  remnants  of  minces  or  hashes  that  would  become  cpiite  inviting  in  the 
shape  of  a toast,  yet  which  are  most  uninviting  warmed  up  and  served  on 
the  original  dish.  To  adapt  the  size  of  a dish  to  its  contents  is  a good 
rule,  so  far  as  one’s  means  allow.  Where  the  supply  is  short  this  cannot 
always  be  done.  But  some  err  from  want  of  thought  alone;  and  all 
these  little  points  tell  wonderfully  in  the  arrangement  of  the  table  and 
enjoyment  of  the  meal. 


THE  SMELL  OE  COOKING. 

Were  we  to  go  into  details,  this  would  be  a wide  subject — so  many 
trifles  contribute  to  the  unpleasant  whole  that  most  of  us  are  acquainted 
with,  and  which  some  take  as  a matter  of  course,  under  the  impression 
that  it  cannot  be  remedied.  The  most  common  complaints  that  a smell 
of  cooking  pervades  the  house  are  perhaps  heard  where  baked  meats  are 
the  rule ; and  coal  or  gas  stoves  are  blamed  pretty  equally.  Are  baked 
meats,  then,  worthy  of  the  condemnation  they  often  get  from  this  ono 
cause  alone?  Not  a bit  of  it.  An  oven  that  is  overheated,  or  not  quite 
clean,  or  unventilated,  will  cause  a smell;  and  it  is  perhaps  more 
noticeable  ip  a new  stove,  simply  because  when  new  the  oven  is  apt  to 
get  over-hot.  Then  the  range  or  the  oven  is  pronounced  bad. 

A joint,  be  it  remembered,  does  not  give  forth  any  foul  odour  of  its 
own  any  more  in  an  oven  than  before  a fire.  In  the  latter  case  the 
ventilation  is  perfect  because  the  joint  is  surrounded  by  air.  Some  say 
that  all  needed  is  free  oven  ventilation,  but  this  is  not  enough ; care  and 
cleanliness  must  come  in  if  the  smell  is  to  be  reduced  to  any  appreciable 
degree.  A person  enters  a house,  say  during  cooking  by  gas,  and 
exclaims,  “ How  those  horrid  gas  stoves  do  smell ! ” Exactly ; so  would 
any  other  stove  under  like  conditions.  Open  the  oven  door,  and  you  will 
see  at  a glance,  most  likely,  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Maybe  the  meat 
was  put  in  an  oven  not  as  clean  as  it  might  be.  Perhaps  the  fat  has 
burnt,  and  some  fruit  juice  has  boiled  over  from  a pie,  and  has  already 
attained  a toffee-like  consistence.  To  condemn  oven  cookery  on  these 
accounts  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

The  fact  to  grasp  is  that  in  any  oven  there  is  every  facility  for  smells 
to  develop  unless  ventilation  and  cleanliness  go  hand  in  hand.  Nearly 
always  the  smell  is  traceable  to  burnt  fat,  or  fat  in  some  form  equally 
disagreeable.  Naturally,  should  the  fat  boil  over  in  the  oven  from  a 
dripping-tin  and  get  splashed  on  the  sides  of  the  oven,  there  must  be  a 
burnt  fat  smell.  By  the  same  rule,  should  grease  be  constantly  spilt  and 
allowed  to  become  absorbed  (and  this  happens  in  the  old  iron  ovens,  as  all 
know),  the  odour  is  very  pronounced  and  unpleasant.  From  any  kitchen 
where  culinary  operations  of  any  kind  are  going  on  to  any  extent,  absence 
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of  odour  entirely  is  not  to  be  expected  ; but  it  ueed  not  bo  calculated,  as  it 
so  often  is,  to  completely  destroy  the  appetites  of  all  within  reach  of  it. 

Clean  utensils,  free  window  as  well  as  oven  ventilation,  and  an  utter 
absence  of  anything1  unpleasant  in  uuseen  nooks  and  corners,  will  all  tend 
in  the  right  direction.  For  no  trifliug  amount  of  the  trouble  is  due  to 
causes  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  cooking.  What  of  the  refuse 
left  to  stand  about  instead  of  disposing  of  it  at  once ! How  readily 
things,  small  in  themselves,  add  to  the  sum  total  of  foulness  brought  out 
by  the  beat  of  the  fire  and  the  various  processes  going  on.  Rid  up  as  you 
go  along  is  a golden  maxim.  Smells  are  reduced,  space  increased, 
accidents  prevented,  and  order  aud  comfort  promoted  by  the  habit.  A 
crowded  stove,  sink,  or  table — everybody  knows  the  misery  of  it  ; but  few 
set  themselves  to  work  to  prevent  it.  A little  sour  milk  here  ; vegetable 
refuse  there;  egg  shells  in  another  place;  there  a heap  of  fish  bones; 
somewhere  else  some  fat  waiting  to  be  clarified — are  not  we  all  familiar 
with  these  ? Get  rid  of  the  rubbish.  Put  on  all  that  can  be  utilised  for 
stock,  &c.,  at  once.  It  takes  no  more  time  to  do  it  at  the  moment — in 
fact,  less ; for  those  who  go  muddling  on  for  hours  are  constantly  moving 
from  place  to  place  many  things  for  which  the  right  place  could  be  as 
well  found  at  first.  Small  attentions  of  this  kind,  and  the  free  use  of  hot 
water  and  soda  for  the  washing  up,  and  for  pouring  down  the  sink  pipe 
afterwards,  will  aid  in  keeping  down  smells,  whether  from  oven,  frying- 
pan,  or  anything  else. 


KITCHEN  RANGES  AND  STOVES. 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  comfort  and  good  cookery  than  a good 
stove  of  some  kind;  aud  if  any  housekeeper  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
of  one  that  is  too  small,  or  faulty  in  some  way  or  other,  if  it  cannot  be 
replaced,  the  best  thing  is  to  supplement  it  by  one  of  the  many  haudy  and 
portable  stoves  or  lamps  described  later  on.  During  the  past  few  years 
much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves 
generally;  and  those  who  take  ordinary  care  need  not  nowadays  buy  or 
hire  a faulty  stove — that  is,  unless  they  are  deluded  into  the  idea  that  all 
low-priced  goods  must  be  cheap.  Some  stoves  are  got  up  to  please  the 
eye,  and,  as  many  of  the  makers  are  honest  enough  to  state,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  a low-priced  article,  though  they  cannot  recommend  them. 
In  nothing  more  than  in  stoves  does  value  for  money  show  less  to  an 
ordinary  purchaser.  That  is  to  say,  a good  stove  side  by  side  with  one  of 
the  same  size  and  pattern,  but  of  inferior  material  and  workmanship,  may  to 
the  casual  observer  look  just  the  same.  The  average  housekeeper  canuot 
be  expected  to  know  the  difference  between  wrought  and  cast  iron,  and 
other  details  of  the  kind ; but  such  differences  soon  manifest  themselves 
when  the  stove  is  put  to  a practical  test,  for  the  life  of  some  is  very  short. 

We  will  first  point  out  the  main  features  of  some  of  the  best  of  the 
“ ranges,”  by  which  term  we  mean  such  as  require  setting.  Other  forms 
of  ranges,  sometimes  termed  portable,  we  will,  to  avoid  confusion,  speak 
of  as  ‘‘kitcheners.”  First,  let  it  be  remembered  (though  it  is  otten 
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forgotten  until  too  late)  that  should  any  person  buy  and  have  “ set  ” a range 
of  the  first  kind,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  landlord.  Thoso  who  live 
in  their  own  houses  are  wise  to  fix  the  best  at  their  command,  since  a 
few  pounds  extra  for  a range  with  modern  improvements,  and  largo 
enough  to  meet  all  likely  demands,  will  bo  money  saved  in  the  long  run. 
There  should  be  freedom  from  complication — another  term  for  simplicity 
of  construction — first-class  material,  with  plenty  of  strength  in  the  parts 
most  exposed  to  wear  and  tear,  an  even  diffusion  of  heat,  and  a moderate 
consumption  of  fuel. 

Before  purchasing  such  a stove  it  is  well  to  see  it  at  work  if  possible. 
This  can  be  done  at  the  show-rooms  of  most  of  the  best  makers ; or  they 
will  give  the  name  of  the  nearest  customer  who  is  willing  to  show  the 
working.  Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  best  range  in  the  world 
may  be  rendered  faulty  by  incompetent  setting.  Therefore,  when 
practicable,  the  woi-kmen  of  the  maker  should  be  employed  for  the 
purpose.  Generally  the  estimates  for  this  work  will  be  found  very 
reasonable,  since  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  maker  that  his  stoves  be 
properly  fixed.  However  simple  the  construction,  there  is  naturally  some 
variation  in  the  different  kinds ; and  that  they  may  bo  properly  managed, 
it  is  necessary  to  learn  the  working  of  the  flues.  The  fire  may  be  open, 
close,  or  convertible ; the  last-named  are  on  the  whole  considered  the 
most  convenient.  The  best  ovens  will  bake  to  perfection,  and  are 
well  ventilated. 

The  advantages  of  the  “ convertible  ” ranges  are  well  expressed  by  a 
maker  of  a very  excellent  type.  He  says:  “Before  the  cooking  of  the 
day  is  commenced,  or  after  it  is  finished,  by  a very  simple  arrangement 
the  range  can  be  altered  from  a close  to  an  open  fire.  The  fierce  draught 
of  the  close  fire  is  stopped,  and  it  will  burn  for  hours  without  attention. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  is  small — not  more  than  a fourth  of  what  would 
be  used  with  a range  always  closed.  An  open,  bright,  and  cheerful  fire  is 
obtained,  requiring  no  regulation  of  dampers.  It  keeps  the  kitchen  well 
ventilated,  is  useful  for  airing  clothes,  and  makes  a comfortable  fire  to  sit 
by.  The  opening  or  closing  is  most  simple,  and  cannot  be  put  out  of 
order.  Pull  a loop,  and  it  opens;  push  it,  and  it  closes.  It  can  be 
changed  from  an  open  to  a close  fire  in  two  seconds.”  The  samo  range 
has  an  adjustable  fire-box.  This  effects  an  enormous  saving.  If  required 
for  x’oasting  in  front  of  Iho  fire,  as  well  as  for  oven  and  hot  plate  cooking, 
the  grating  is  lowered  until  a fire  sufficiently  large  is  obtained ; when  only 
wanted  for  heating  the  oven  and  hot  plate,  and  not  for  front  roasting,  the 
grating  is  raised,  so  that  the  fire  is  brought  up  close  to  the  hot  plate.  In 
this  position  a small  fire  suffices  for  keeping  anything  boiling  on  any  part 
of  the  hot  plate,  or  for  heating  the  oven.  The  combustion  in  these  and 
other  good  ranges  is  so  perfect  that  very  little  soot  is  found  in  the  flues; 
and  small  coal  of  the  most  inferior  kind  will  answer  for  them.  The 
adjustable  fire-box  above  referred  to  is  also  adopted  by  other  makers, 
i The  construction  differs  a little,  as  well  as  the  name ; but  the  principle  is 
the  same,  and  it  is  so  pronounced  an  advantage  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  buying  a range. 

In  some  ranges  it  is  complained  that  the  heating  of  the  oven  in  all 
: parts  at  the  same  time  is  not  easy;  that  by  the  time  the  bottom  is  hot 
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enough  tho  top  is  too  fierce.  This  is  when  the  flues  are  not  properly 
constructed ; and  those  of  this  class  are  a constant  trouble.  Heat  should  ■ S 
pass  direct  to  the  top  or  bottom,  as  required ; or,  if  needed,  half  should  be  J 
passed  to  tho  top,  and  half  to  the  bottom.  Some  of  the  makers  show,  by  ] 
a coloured  diagram  in  their  price  lists,  how  these  ends  may  be  obtained,  j 
In  some  of  the  larger  ranges  of  the  best  class  there  are  two  ovens — one  j 
called  a roaster,  and  the  other  a baking  oven.  At  first  sight  this  may  1 
seem  a distinction  without  a difference,  Not  so;  the  roaster  is  well  3 
ventilated,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  heat  is  right  for  meat  and  what  j 
may  be  called  general  cooking,  for  which  full  details  are  furnished  with  J 
the  ranges.  Bread,  pastry,  cakes,  &c.,  are  cooked  to  perfection  in  the  I 
second  oven.  These  advantages  are  for  the  few  comparatively ; but  any 
number  of  good  single-oven  stoves  may  be  relied  on  for  “all-round 
cooking  ” when  their  principles  are  grasped  and  the  mechanism  understood.  ! 

An  “ indicating  damper”  may  be  fitted  to  ranges  at  small  cost.  This  I 
is  a profitable  investment.  With  an  ordinary  damper,  the  cook  hardly  , 
knows  the  exact  position  it  should  be  in  to  get  a quick,  moderate,  or  slow 
heat.  This  may  cause  much  waste  of  fuel.  With  an  indicator  damper 
the  index  shows  when  slow,  moderate,  or  fast  is  reached.  The  use  of  it  j 
may  be  learnt  by  a child;  and  it  is  so  simple  that  it  cannot  get  out  j 
of  order.  “ It  should  be  carefully  remembered  that,  after  a certain  point,  j 
all  increase  of  heat  benefits  the  chimney  alone ; and  whenever  a roaring  is  ] 
heard  in  the  stove,  waste  of  heat  is  being  effected.  The  damper  should 
be  closed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  just  prevent  this  indication  of  extrava-  I 
gance.”  This  hint  of  Mr.  Buckmaster’s  is  well  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

Another  happy  thought  is  a “heat  indicator.”  This  has  the  good  j 
points  of  a thermometer  without  any  drawbacks.  It  is  strong,  guaranteed  J 
accurate  ; and  no  small  advantage  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  oven  can 
be  seen  from  the  outside.  The  article  itself  is  inside  the  oven ; but  it  is  1 
read  from  outside.  Being  of  an  unbreakable  material,  it  is  better  able  to  | 
withstand  the  shocks  consequent  upon  banging  the  oven  door  than  is  the  I 
ordinary  thermometer.  Not  that  oven  doors  ever  should  be  banged  ; but  I 
they  often  are. 

We  have  heard  of  a new  type  of  range  in  which  it  is  said  that  there  j 
are  literally  no  flues  to  clean;  therefore  the  services  of  the  sweep  are 
never  required.  Time  has  not  allowed  us  as  yet  to  test  this  range ; but  if  I 
it  does  half  what  is  claimed  for  it,  it  should  be  a gold  miue  to  the  I 
inventor,  for  amongst  other  good  points  is  an  automatic  baster.  These  I 
ranges  vary  in  size  from  two  to  twelve  feet  wide ; but  all  are  portable,  aud  I 
want  no  brickwork  setting.  The  roasting  ovens  are  elevated  so  that  the  , 
joints,  &c.,  can  be  suspended;  the  baster  is  fitted  over.  The  fire  grate  is  > 
very  small,  and  all  heat  is  utilised  ; thus  the  range  is  very  economical  in 
its  consumption  of  fuel.  In  some  there  are  a hot  closet,  plate  warmer,  1 
and  baking  oven.  The  smallest  size  has  a boiler ; aud  for  a small  sum  the  I 
range  can  be  fitted  up  as  a complete  gas  stove  for  summer  use.  There  is 
a good  hot  plate ; and  although  the  height  of  the  oven  apparently  robs  the 
hot  plate  of  some  of  its  length,  coming  as  it  does  far  above  it.  yet  the  top 
of  tho  oven  serves  for  keeping  things  warm.  Many  people  object  to  ■ : 
stooping,  and  to  such  these  elevated  ovens  will  commend  themselves.  ■ 

To  bo  able  to'watch  the  progress  of  the  dishes  is  very  helpful  without  |i||> 
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opening-  the  oven  door ; and  for  some  years  attempts  were  made  with  a 
view  to  this  end,  bnt  there  were  many  failures.  Lately  glass  doors  have 
been  fitted  to  a certain  make  of  range  with  success,  for  they  have  stood 
very  practical  tests.  Like  anything  else  of  glass,  they  need  care.  They 
can  be  fixed  at  small  cost.  Or  sheets  of  mica  might  bo  used. 

Another  range  of  recent  introduction  is  said  to  literally  consume  its 
own  smoke.  Its  powers  are  being  tested  as  this  work  passes  through  the 
press.  “ No  smoke,  no  soot,  no  chimney  sweeping,”  seems  too  much  to 
hope  for ; but  some  authorities  who  have  applied  the  most  crucial  tests 
assert  that  the  statements  of  the  inventor  are  perfectly  correct.  The 
smallest  sizes  are  portable  in  kind ; and  all  will  roast  in  front  of  the  fii-e 
if  wished.  Some  have  the  ordinary  low  oven  and  side  boiler,  with  a good 
hot  plate  and  plate  rack ; while  larger  ones  have  an  elevated  oven,  or  two. 
In  the  latter  case  there  is  a second  hot  plate. 

As  to  boilers,  every  good  housekeeper  knows  the  comfort  of  a generous 
supply  of  hot  water  during  culinary  operations,  as  well  as  for  washing  up. 
In  the  large  ranges  there  will  be  either  a side  boiler  with  a tap,  or  the 
self-filling  one  with  a tap  at  the  side.  The  luxury  of  such  as  the  latter  is 
for  the  few;  many  must  be  content  with  only  a top  boiler,  such  as  is 
generally  sold  with  the  portable  ranges. 

Our  description  of  modern  ranges  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  ; but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  no  one  need  have  a faulty  one.  Our 
main  object  has  been  to  point  out  what  should  be  looked  for  in  an  up-to- 
dale  stove.  Those  who  buy  obsolete  patterns  have  themselves  to  blame, 
with  the  facilities  now  afforded  for  getting  a good  one. 

KITCHENERS. 

The  “ kitchener,”  or  portable  range,  may  be  placed  anywhere,  either  in 
front  of  a fireplace,  or  farther  out — nearer  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  if 
more  convenient,  so  long  as  there  is  a flue  pipe  ; and  this  is  so  fixed  as  to 
i carry  away  the  products  of  combustion.  Some  of  the  makers  so  word 
their  advertisements  that  an  inexperienced  person  might  naturally  think 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  put  the  range  in  the  kitchen,  and  there 
leave  it  A draught  has  to  be,  created,  and  this  is  done  either  by  an 
“elbow”  or  other  pipe.  The  existing  brick  chimney,  whatever  its  size, 
has  to  be  enclosed  with  a piece  of  sheet  iron,  with  a hole  cut  to  take  the 
1 smoke  pipe  that  is  supplied  with  the  range.  When  this  is  done  it  is  in 
a condition  to  bo  put  into  immediate  operation.  This  sounds  simple 
' enough ; but  unless  the  hole  be  cut  to  just  take  the  pipe,  there  will  be 
i failure.  Even  this,  the  simplest  form  of  fitting,  needs  brains  along  with 
- the  other  tools. 

Of  kitcheners  of  this  class  there  is  no  end.  A great  number  will  do  a 
wonderful  amount  of  cooking,  considering  their  small  size.  Some  firms 
> who  make  a speciality  of  stoves  for  eainpors-out,  house-boats,  and  the  like, 
have  some  first-rate  things  of  the  kind.  Of  course  the  very  lowest-priced 
ones  soon  crack,  and  should  be  avoided.  Many  will  burn  any  sort  of  fuel, 
from  the  best  to  the  worst  of  coal  down  to  peat  and  wood.  It  is  generally 
advisable  to  buy  utensils  with  these  stoves.  We  think  that  the  stoves 
1 which  have  been  found  the  most  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  all  respects 
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are  those  of  American  pattern  witli  modern  British  improvements.  A 
good  assortment  may  be  seen  at  work  ; and  the  sizes  and  shapes  should 
meet  all  average  requirements. 


GAS  STOVES. 

Gas  stoves  are  now  so  commonly  used,  and  so  generally  approved,  that 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  prejudice  which  ouce  existed  lias  almost  died 
out,  and  that  little  need  be  said  here  by  way  of  recommending  them.  ! 
They  have  been  put  to  the  most  severe  tests  as  to  efficiency,  economy,  ] 
freedom  from  smell,  excellence  of  the  viands  cooked,  both  in  flavour  and 
appearance,  saving  of  weight,  particularly  with  regard  to  meat,  and  in 
endless  other  ways.  Some  will  contradict  this.  Many  assert  that  a gai 
stove  always  gives  out  foul  odours;  that  the  food  does  not  taste  the  saiuo 
as  when  cooked  by  a coal  fire ; and  so  on  to  any  extent.*  Many  who  make 
such  objections  have  never  seen  a gas  stove  at  work,  much  less  have 
they  tried  ono ; others  have  tested  them  under  adverse  conditions. 

The  first  thing  is  a clean  stove,  and  the  next  is  to  keep  it  clean, 
Those  who  buy  a stove  should  see  those  of  the  leading  makers  at  work, 
and  get  one  of  the  latest.  Those  who  hire  them  will  do  well  to  avoid  an 
old  one.  Many  a person  has  entered  a house  and  taken  over  the  gas  stove  , 
of  the  previous  tenant.  If  of  au  old  pattern,  say  with  au  iron  oven  minus 
the  enamelled  lining  now  so  generally  used,  and  so  readily  kept  clean,  the 
chances  are  a hundred  to  one  against  it  ever  proving  satisfactory.  Even 
if  it  has  been  kept  fairly  clean,  the  fact  of  iron  being  absorbent  will 
produce  the  smell  so  generally  complained  of,  and  so  wrongly  attributed 
to  the  gas.  The  burners  will  probably  be  much  worn,  or  partly  choked 
up ; in  short,  it  may  be  faulty  in  a host  of  ways.  In  any  case,  if  another  j 
stove  is  not  deemed  necessaiy,  the  old  one  should  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled aud  put  in  order  by  the  gas  company.  As  a rule,  if  the  defects 
are  many,  the  company  will  the  better  serve  its  own  interests  by 
replacing  an  old  stove  by  a new  one. 

Without  mentioning  names,  we  may  refer  to  a few  of  the  most  modern 
improvements  in  gas  cookers.  The  lined  oven  is  one,  aud  a most 
important  one ; the  interior  has  only  to  be  washed  and  dried  to  be  as  clean  | 
as  a dinner-plate.  The  heat  is  better  retained ; and  less  gas  is  wanted.  1 
The  fittings  should  be  movable.  The  term  “gate  fittings”  is  a well-  j 
known  one;  these  can  be  removed  as  easily  as  the  shelves  to  facilitate  the  ! 
cleaning.  The  top  burners  are  varied  in  size  and  shape;  a good-sized  I 
family  stove  will  probably  have  a couple  or  three  round,  and  one  oval  1 
burner,  with  one  very  small  one,  scarcely  larger  than  a crown  piece.  This  I 
is  one  of  the  most  important  improvements,  for  heat  that  was  formerly 
wasted  from  the  oven  is  utilised ; and  although  such  a burner  cannot  ho  | 
called  strictly  a boiling  burner,  it  is  most  useful  for  keeping  anything  hot  9 
after  it  has  boiled,  for  re-heating  food  over  a small  pan  of  hot  water, 

In  some  of  the  newest  stoves  the  top  burners  are  all  square,  or  nearly  so,  I 
the  entire  surface  being  divided  into  four  or  six  divisions,  for  example-  I 
The  question  which  is  the  more  useful  is  not  easily  answered,  for  i I 
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depends  very  much  upon  circumstances.  In  a small  family,  where  little 
saucepans  would  be  most  in  use,  the  tiling  is  to  select  a stove  with  at  least 
one  small  burner,  ring-shaped  ; for  if  only  one  of  a large  size,  square  or 
oblong,  were  available,  naturally  there  would  be  waste  of  gas.  An 
“extended  hot  plate”  is  a boon  in  some  houses— that  is,  the  hot  plate  is 
larger  than  the  top  of  the  stove  proper,  which  constitutes  the  oven.  This 
provides,  too,  more  space  for  heating  plates,  &c.  An  enamelled  top  is  to 
be  recommended.  Some  are  slate-colour,  like  the  interior  of  most  of  the 
ovens,  and  others,  the  newest,  are  white  tiles.  These  are  kept,  clean  so 
easily,  and  look  so  nice,  that  comment  is  needless.  A good  griller  (that 
may  also  be  used  as  a boiling  burner)  is  a feature  of  all  the  stoves  of 
modern  make.  It  is  wonderful  what  may  be  done  with  the  best  of  these 
grillers.  Many  a little  dish,  for  which  the  oven  seems  indispensable,  may 
be  cooked  to  perfection  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  raise  the  article 
sufficiently  near  the  burners.  A very  little  experience  will  soon  put 
one  on  the  right  track. 

Side  or  top  boilers  are  fixed  to  gas  cookors  at  a moderate  cost, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of 
all  the  adjuncts. 

So  far  we  have  had  in  our  mind  the  ordinary  family  cooker.  Space 
fails  to  enumerate  the  kinds  of  small  gas  appliances.  Some  can  be  set  on 
the  hot  plate  of  a kitchen  range,  and  serve  for  little  dishes,  or  the 
preparation  of  breakfast,  &c.  Others  are  boilers  simply,  and  save  keeping 
in  a fire  for  boiling  a kettle  for  tea.  Then  there  are  bracket  burners,  both 
comer  and  square ; these  are  handy  when  food  is  wanted  at  odd  times,  as 
they  can  be  fixed  anywhere  at  little  cost  and  trouble.  Being  bronzed, 
they  are  not  unsightly,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  an  ordinary  bracket  when 
not  in  use.  Then  of  the  larger  and  more  costly  cookers  adapted  for 
mansions  or  public  institutions,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  embody 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  any  cooking  apparatus. 

Our  remarks  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  combined 
or  combination  ranges,  viz.,  a range  that  may  be  used  for  both  gas  and 
coal  cooking.  These  are  of  several  kinds ; some  have  a gas  oven  on  one 
side,  and  a coal  oven  on  the  other.  All  that  we  feel  justified  in  saying  is 
that  they  require  more  than  ordinary  care  in  use.  In  capable  and 
intelligent  hands  they  are  a boon ; but  it  needs  not  the  least  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  foresee  the  consequences  that  might  arise  from  even  slight 
mismanagement.  The  makers  furnish  particulars  as  to  their  use;  and 
purchasers  must  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  directions  fully. 

WASTE  IN  GAS  STOVE  COOKERY. 

We  have  'given  this  subject  a place,  apart  from  the  general  considera- 
i tion  of  the  various  stoves  used,  simply  because  we  are  of  opiuion  that  it  is 
i commonly  overlooked.  It  is  the  rule  to  hear  people  say  to  anyone  who 
•.  may  be  complaining  that  the  cost  of  gas  for  cooking  is  more  than  was 
expected,  according  to  the  assertions  of  the  vendor  of  the  stove,  or  of  any- 
one who  may  have  recommended  it,  “ Oh  ! you  turn  your  gas  on  too  full,” 
or  “ You  burn  it  in  waste,”  and  so  on.  There  is  often  truth  in  the  state- 
ment, but  the  planning  of  the  meal  has,  in  our  opinion,  based  upon 
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experience,  the  most  to  clo  with  it.  We  are  just  writing  this  for  those  to 
whom  a few  pence  per  week,  more  or  less,  makes  a great  difference,  and 
who  are  trying  to  get  good  and  varied  meals  at  small  cost. 

This  undue  consumption  of  gas  might  be  lessened  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
Many  a person  will  have  going  a boiling  burner  for  a pudding,  a second 
for  potatoes,  and  the  oven  on  for,  say,  a little  joint.  Nothing  wrong  here, 
some  will  say.  Yet  often  the  same  oven  would  bake  potatoes  in  their 
skins,  or  cook  tomatoes,  or  onions,  or  other  vegetables,  and  so  reduce  the 
top  burners  by  one  ; or  the  potatoes,  or  anything  else  of  a mild  flavour, 
could  often  be  steamed  over  the  pudding  ; this  also  means  a burner  less ; 
or  when  the  oven  is  low,  a pudding  can  be  baked ; for  while  meat  and 
pastry  do  not  agree  in  the  same  oven,  hosts  of  puddings  take  no  harm 
from  steam  from  meat.  The  oven  burners  all  have  to  be  lighted  however 
little  is  put  in ; and  an  economical  arrangement  would  be  something  of 
this  sort.  A stew  in  a jar;  a rice  or  other  cereal  pudding;  a dish  of 
apples  or  other  fruit,  such  as  a jar  of  figs  or  prunes ; they  may  not  all  be 
wanted  for  the  same  meal,  but  they  could  be  cooked  together.  Here  there 
would  be  no  top  burner  going  at  all,  save  perhaps  for  heating  water,  and  a 
good  deal  of  that  can  be  done  in  the  oven.  Many  a dish  is  the  better,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  in  past  recipes,  for  cooking  in  a second  vessel  of 
water ; thus  may  two  birds  be  killed  with  one  stone. 

Or  here  is  another  way  to  save  gas.  Supposing  a plain  suet  pudding 
to  be  boiling,  and  potatoes  to  be  steaming  over  it ; if  the  steamer  be  large 
enough,  a jar  may  be  set  in  the  centre  without  detriment,  containing  fruit 
for  serving  with  the  pudding ; in  this  way,  too,  hosts  of  things  may  be 
heated,  yet  nine  out  of  ten  would  light  a separate  burner  for  the  purpose. 
And  how  often  might  not  the  oven  be  employed  for  the  partial  cooking 
of  the  porridge  for  the  morrow’s  breakfast,  while  a stew  or  pudding  is 
cooking.  It  only  wants  thinking  about  in  time.  Or,  say  you  light  the 
oven  for  baking  a cake,  perhaps  in  the  afternoon,  a pie  for  the  morrow’s 
dinner  can  go  in,  so  long  as  there  is  no  boiling  over,  and  no  mingling  of 
flavours.  To  light  the  oven  for  a cake  one  day,  a pie  the  next,  a tin  of 
sausages,  or  a steak,  the  third,  and  so  on,  means  waste,  and  much  may  be 
reduced  by  thought. 

Then  the  utensils.  How  many  have  invested  in  a gas  stove,  but  are 
using  ou  it  heavy  utensils  bought  for  the  open  fires  of  twenty  years  ago. 
Consider  the  waste  of  gas  in  bringing  such  to  the  boil.  Why,  it  would 
pay  for  new  vessels  over  and  over  again.  Those  who  do  not  make  such 
mistakes  will  think  we  are  exaggerating ; but  we  assure  them  we  are  not, 
and  these  hints  are  thrown  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced,  who 
commit  them  from  want  of  thought.  ( See  Kitchen  Utensils.) 

oil  STOVES. 

Oil  stoves  come  as  a boon  and  a blessing  in  places  whero  gas  is  not,  and 
whoro  coal  is  dear.  There  are  stoves  and  stoves,  and  only  the  best  are 
worth  a thought;  but  the  number  of  faulty  ones  is  steadily  decreasing. 
Like  other  kinds,  these  should  bo  seen  at  work  if  possible  beforo  buying, 
or  an  intelligent  dealer  applied  to,  who  will  point  out  the  little 
and  outs,”  of  which  in  some  there  are  many ; for  to  ignore  the  deta 
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connected  with  oil  stoves  is  to  court  accidents.  They  should  not  be 
condemned  simply  because  in  careless  hands  an  accident  may  happen ; 
such  a fault  lies  in  mismanagement,  and  it  is  true,  as  of  lamps,  that 
only  careful  people  should  be  trusted  to  use  them.  There  are  a few 
good  makers  whose  stoves  are  known  the  world  over,  and  they  have 
agents  in  most  towns  of  any  size. 

Of  late  the  burners  have  been  much  improved;  but  to  avoid  freedom 
from  smell,  care  is  needed  in  filling  and  trimming,  and  keeping  clean 
generally.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  oil  of  the  finest  quality,  a 
good  one  will  yield  the  best  results.  ’ The  very  lowest  priced  oils  are  not 
safe  either;  oils  with  what  is  known  as  a high-flashing  point,  are  a little 
more  costly,  but  better  and  safer  for  all  purposes.  A stove  that  may 
seriously  be  considered  as  likely  to  be  useful  for  a family,  one  that  will 
roast,  bake  bread,  &c.,  and  boil,  stew,  or  fry  on  the  top,  will  cost  from  a 
couple  to  three  or  four  pounds,  according  to  size  and  utensils. 

Then  there  are  other  stoves  that  can  be  used  over  a lamp,  that  can  bo 
set  on  a table,  and  will  furnish  light  while  the  cooking  goes  on ; these  are 
very  handy  for  some  persons.  Others  consist  of  a small  stove  that  can  be 
used  when  not  wanted  for  cooking,  for  heating  a room,  such  as  a bedroom 
or  a small  office — hence  they  have  a double  use.  Over  these  a stand  can  be 
fitted  to  hold  boiling  or  steaming  vessels,  or  a small  oven  ; some  will  take 
a tiny  oven  as  well  as  a steamer,  and  if  a couple  of  stoves  be  used,  a good- 
sized  oven  that  will  bake  anything  may  be  placed  on.  Many  are  furnished 
with  a plate-warmer  at  the  sides,  and  the  cost  of  oil  is  very  low  considering 
the  powers  of  these  handy  contrivances.  In  country  houses,  where 
perhaps  the  kitchen  contains  an  old-fashioned  open  fireplace,  such  oil 
stoves  as  adjuncts  may  be  of  great  service,  and  are  calculated  to  meet 
with  a ready  reception.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  lamps  for  use 
with  cookers  of  this  class  are  of  a specially  safe  kind.  They  are  com- 
posed of  metal,  and  some  have  a clockwork  arrangement  which  has  many 
advantages  ; amongst  others  the  exterior  is  kept  very  cool. 

Electric  Stoves  and  other  cooking  appliances  are  as  yet  but  for  the  few. 
The  method  appears  to  be  open  to  no  objections,  but  there  is  much  to  be 
said  against  the  cost.  This  will,  of  course,  be  reduced  as  time  goes  on, 
and  as  electric  cooking  becomes  more  and  more  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  cleanliness  with  which  the  cooking  is  performed,  and  the  freedom 
from  any  other  smell  than  that  of  the  food  itself,  combined  with  the 
purity  of  the  air,  should  be  strong  points  in  favour  of  the  system  wherever 
it  can  be  adopted. 


KITCHEN  UTENSILS. 

To  give  a list  of  these  that  slioidd  meet  everyone’s  requirements  were, 
perhaps,  impossible.  Of  utensils,  as  of  food,  what  is  a necessity  in  one 
instance  may  bo  a luxury  in  another ; or  even  what  must  be  had  in  one 
kitchen  could  be  put  to  no  use  in  another.  Lists  supplied  by  furnishing 
ironmongers  are  relied  on  by  many,  but  aro  often  of  little  use.  Many 
items  may  be  struck  out,  and  other?  added  as  ono  goes  along ; for  in 
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many  cases  the  really  useful  articles  are  omitted  to  some  extent,  while 
costly  ones  are  superabundant.  Other  lists  are  supposed  to  be  suited  for 
households  with  a given  number  of  rooms,  but  these  are  still  more  mis-  1 
leading ; for  the  number  of  rooms  in  a house  can  be  no  real  guide  to  one’s  i 
kitchen  requirements.  Rather  must  the  number  of  the  family,  the  style 
of  general  living,  and  the  nature  and  frequency  of  entertainments  be 
taken  into  account.  The  best  way  for  those  setting  up  housekeeping  is  to 
start  with  real  necessities,  on  which  the  comfort  of  every-day  meals  1 
largely  depends.  Articles  for  occasional  or  company  use  are  the  ones  to 
put  off  buying  where  means  are  limited. 

The  best  that  can  bo  afforded  should  be  bought.  The  market 
is  full  of  goods  ill-calculated  to  stand  hard  wear;  and  good  cookery  is  not 
possible  where  heat  is  so  unevenly  applied,  as  it  must  be  in  tin  ware  of 
paper-like  thickness  only.  We  would  not  say  that  cheap  tin  ware  never 
meets  a want ; but  we  do  assert  that  those  who  can  well  afford  good 
utensils  often  buy  very  poor  ones,  without  taking  into  accoimt  the  nature 
of  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do.  For  example,  a little  tin 
saucepan,  costing  two  or  three  pence,  may  suffice  for  boiling  an  egg; 
but  what  is  its  length  of  life  if  used  for  custards  or  thick  sauces,  and 
what  will  be  the  result  of  applying  it  to  such  purposes  ? Then  there  is  ; 
the  trouble  of  constantly  renewing  the  stock,  and  yet  there  will  be 
nothing  worth  using. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  saucepans  and  many  similar  articles  . 
are  very  much  cheaper  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in  size.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  sorts  of  wooden  things,  such  as  bowls,  boards,  &c.  Some-  j 
times  for  a few  pence  more  than  a small  one  costs  a certain  utensil  of  a 
much  more  generally  useful  size  may  be  bought;  and  while  a little  bowl 
cannot  be  used  for  mixing  a large  quantity  of  materials,  a good-sized  one  j 
will  serve  for  a small  quantity.  This  is  the  sort  of  experience  that  many  ; 
buy  very  dearly. 

A golden  maxim  is  “ Apply  everything,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  its 
proper  use,”  for  this  is  to  prolong  its  life  considerably. 

It  may  be  noted  that  many  expensive  utensils  of  copper,  that  are 
required  for  use  by  some  are  not  detailed  in  our  list,  such  as  sugar  spinners, 
spoon  warmers,  soup  ladles,  &c.  &c.  In  all  kitchens  where  such  a batterie 
de  cuisine  is  wanted,  where  the  housekeeper  and  cook  know  their  business,  J 
they  will  be  purchased.  Our  aim  has  been  mostly  to  meet  moderate  j 
requirements,  and  to  include  more  of  the  articles  of  the  labour-saving  1 
class  than  are  usually  included  in  kitchen  lists.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  I 
that  all  we  have  named  must  be  had : but  in  many  a house,  particularly  j 
where  no  servant  is  kept,  such  aids  are  of  great  service ; and  while  there  I 
are  many  who  systematically  “ leave  the  new  untried,”  there  are  others  j 
equally  glad  to  know  of,  and  buy  them.  The  list  may  seem  a formidable  j 
ono,  but  what  a loug  way  a sovereign  would  go  in  the  purchase  of  such 
articles,  and  how  many  more  sovereigns  might  it  not  save  ! i 

“ Labour  savers  ” of  ono  sort  or  other  abound,  and  almost  every  day 
brings  something  fresh  to  the  front.  To  some  the  term  “electric”  has 
been  applied,  though  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  electricity,  but  I 
they  get  over  the  ground  with  rapidity.  Chopping  knives  with  several 
blades,  fruit  and  vegetable  mashers,  fruit  stoners,  handy  knives  for  paring 
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vegetables,  saving  botli  time  and  materials;  those,  and  a host  of  others, 
are  worthy  of  note,  and  more  frequently  found  at  stoics  where  novelties 
are  made  a speciality  than  in  the  stock  of  ordinary  ironmongers.  Some- 
times where  gas  stoves  aro  sold  or  let  out  on  hire,  a good  assortment,  of 
goods  of  this  class  maybe  met  with.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “anything 
which  simplifies  the  domestic  labour  of  the  household  should  be  regarded 
as  of  distinct  benefit  to  mankind.”  Some  people,  unfortunately,  scorn 
to  consider  any  utensils  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed 
all  their  lives. 

A short  time  ago  tho  praises  of  a tin-covered  table  were  sung  by  a 
New  York  journalist,  and  such  an  article  is  well  worthy  of  it.  All  very 
well,  perhaps,  to  know  how  to  extract  the  grease  from  a wooden  table,  but 
better  for  the  practical  housekeeper  to  know  how  to  keep  it  out.  All  that 
is  needful  is  for  a sheet  of  tin  to  be  fitted  on  the  table,  and  bent  over  the 
edges,  and  the  edges  perforated  for  tacking.  The  tacking  should  be  done 
on  the  underside  of  the  table.  “ This  needs  no  scrubbing,  is  impervious 
to  hot  kettles,  and  sheds  grease  as  the  proverbial  duck’s  back  does  water.” 
The  cost  is  little,  and  any  tinman  can  do  the  job.  A fair  and  cheap 
substitute  is  to  be  found  in  marbled  oilcloth.  This  is  readily  kept  clean, 
and  it  looks  clean.  But  soft  board,  such  as  pine,  is  absorbent  and 
spreading ; a tiny  spot  of  grease  is  soon  an  unsightly  blot ; and  for  these 
reasons  an  uncovered  table  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a mistake. 

A good  supply  of  strong  cloths  should  be  at  hand.  These  may  be  got 
for  a trifle  from  packing  cloths  and  bags  of  various  kinds  to  be  bought  of 
grocers ; or  the  material,  first  hand,  will  cost  but  little.  Oven  cloths,  to 
be  of  service,  must  bo  thick.  Stout  material  doubled,  with  layers  of 
flannel  or  old  woollen  materials  in  between,  and  stitched  across  a time  or 
two  in  opposite  directions,  may  be  recommended.  An  enlarged  form  of 
iron-holder  is  what  is  wanted,  and  it  should  be  hung  by  a loop  ready  to 
hand.  Where  these  things  are  not  provided,  other  cloths  are  certain  to 
be  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use.  Anything  from  stove  or  floor 
should  be  wiped  up  with  old  cloths  kept  for  the  purpose ; while  for  taking 
off  the  “ first  coat”  of  grease  from  anything  and  everything,  from  knives 
to  oven  shelves,  what  can  be  handier  than  paper,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
handy,  threaded  and  hung  on  a nail.  A few  needles,  ready  threaded, 
f stuck  in  a cushion,  together  with  some  strong  pius,  and  twine  and  tape  in 
convenient  lengths  (trifles  that  are  wanted  almost  daily),  should  always  be 
kept  for  use  on  their  respective  nails  well  within  the  reach  of  the  cook. 
/ Anything  that  can  be  used  on  the  spot,  which  will  tend  to  save  labour 
later  ou,  is  the  thing  to  aim  at ; and  while  much  more  might  be  urged. 
4 if  space  allowed,  we  can  but  enforce  this  point;  study  by  attention 
to  small  matters  to  promote  the  general  comfort  of  those  who  have 
' to  do  tho  work  of  the  kitchen,  for  it  will  react  to  the  advantage  of 
all  in  the  house. 

MATERIALS  OP  COOKING  UTENSILS. 

We  will  here  consider  the  materials  of  which  the  utensils  for  the 
I preparation  of  food  are  made,  and  the  reasons  for  and  against  some  of 
a them.  Of  the  many  kinds,  each  may  be  better  fitted  for  a particular 
purpose  than  any  of  the  others,  and  where  the  stock  is  limited,  the  thing 
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is  to  buy  those  that,  shall  bo  of  all-round  service ; or,  at  least,  to  steer  clear 
of  what  may  be  injurious.  Serious  consequences  may  arise  from  the  mis- 
use of  metallic  substances.  Copper,  and  brass,  and  bell  metal  are  all 
liable  to  be  injurious  if  used  for  acids,  such  as  vinegar,  and  some  acid 
fruits.  When  used  for  fruits,  copper  should  bo  tinned;  indeed,  for 
whatever  purpose  they  may  be  applied,  all  copper  goods  should  be  re- 
tinned as  soon  as  necessary.  No  food  should  be  left  in  them,  and  they 
must  be  put  away  clean  and  dry.  Brass  pans  are  endless  in  wear,  and 
may  be  used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  other  than  for  acids,  whether  liquid 
or  solid.  Block  tin  goods  aud  tinned  iron  are  safe  and  useful,  but  un- 
tinned  iron,  although  suitable  for  what  may  be  termed  strong  cookery, 
such  as  the  boiling  of  meats,  &c.,  is  not  adapted  for  delicate  prepara- 
tions. Many  articles  of  food,  too,  are  blackened  by  contact  with  pans  of 
this  sort.  Leaden  vessels  are  not  safe,  but  their  use  is  practically  extinct 
in  modern  kitchens. 

Enamelled  iron  ware  is  durable,  but  wants  care  to  prevent  cracking. 
There  is  a vast  difference  in  the  weight  and  wear  of  these  goods.  Some 
recently  introduced  utensils  are  of  steel,  well  enamelled,  aud  combine 
lightness  and  strength.  Almost  everything  likely  to  be  wanted  in  the 
kitchen  may  be  had  of  this  useful  and  cleanly  material. 

A material  which  combines  a minimum  of  weight  with  a maximum 
of  durability  (for  it  is  unbreakable)  deserves  mention;  it  is  a sort  of 
paper  pulp,  and  the  colours  imitate  marble ; mixing  bowls,  tubs  for 
washing  up,  &c.,  are  made  of  it,  but,  of  course,  it  will  not  stand  the  fire. 
See  also  the  list  on  next  page. 

Sanitary  seamless  steel  is  known  in  most  good  kitchens  nowadays,  and 
it  may  be  highly  recommended,  for  it  has  the  long  life  of  copper  at  little 
more  than  the  price  of  iron.  For  general  cooking  it  meets  all  needs. 

Block  tin  goods  are  serviceable  when  well  made,  and  used  for  gas 
stoves,  close  ranges,  &c. ; but  they  soon  wear  out  on  an  open  fire.  Sauce- 
pans, &c.,  of  this  sort  are  often  made  with  copper  bottoms,  and  are  worth 
the  extra  cost. 

The  fire-proof  china  ware  has  had  frequent  mention  in  these  pages, 
but  not  more  than  it  deserves.  A pretty  general  impression  that  “ fire- 
proof ” and  “ unbreakable  ” are  identical  terms  should  be  corrected.  It 
can  be  broken.  But  with  care  it  lasts  well.  The  white  is  the  more 
delicate,  and  the  brown  the  stronger.  Another  form  of  china,  that  is 
neither  fire-proof  nor  unbreakable,  though  very  strong-,  and  pure  white 
oidy,  is  known  as  “ Austrian  china,”  and  every  conceivable  article  for 
the  kitchen  may  be  had  in  it.  Any  kitchen  fitted  up  with  this  should  look 
a picture  of  the  cleanliness  all  admire,  though  all  too  seldom  seen.  It  is 
not  purchasable  everywhere. 

Wooden  vessels,  properly  used,  are  excellent  for  many  purposes,  but 
should  anything  be  left  to  become  putrid  in  them,  they  want  very  careful 
cleansing,  owing  to  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  wood. 

Marble  is  too  costly  for  most  people ; when  it  can  be  afforded,  it  should 
be  usod  for  pestles  and  mortars,  paste  slabs,  &c.,  which  are  so  readily  kept 
clean  when  made  of  it.  A good  substitute  usod  for  pestles  and  mortars  is 
a “ composition”  very  smooth  and  durable. 

When  earthenware  is  used,  it  should  be  well  glazed ; and  glass  vessels 
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are  useful  for  storage  ou  account  of  being  non-absorbent.  Unglazed 
porous  jars,  wliich  are  readily  penetrated  by  grease  or  acids,  should  not  be 
used  for  such  substances.  There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  the  right  sort 
of  glazed  ware  if  people  will  ask  for  it  and  pay  a fair  price.  But  some 
never  give  such  matters  a thought ; yet  it  is  certain  that  purity  of  flavour 
of  the  articles  cooked  in  them  and  perfect  cleanliness  are  not  possible 
where  vessels  with  an  absorbable  interior  are  used.  This  should  be  par- 
ticularly remembered  in  connection  with  sick-room  and  nursery  cooking. 
Of  late  jrears  sanitation  has  done  much,  and  the  improvement  in  kitchen 
utensils  has  been  marked ; there  is  no  reason  for  anyone  who  will  take 
ordinary  common-sense  precautions,  buying  anything  that  will  cause 
food  to  be  unwholesome  or  be  unsatisfactory  in  wear. 


Bain-Marie.— See  page  82.  Cost, 
about  £4  upwards  in  copper;  £3 
upwards  in  steel.  Wrought  iron 
(with  planished  tin  vessels)  are  about 
£2  2s.  for  one  of  twelve  vessels. 

Baking  Dishes.  — Common 
brown  earthen  dishes  are  cheap,  and 
answer  for  many  purposes  where  heat 
is  required  to  be  conveyed  slowly,  such 
as  stewing  meat,  &c.  White  earthen 
baking  dishes  look  better  for  sending 
to  table,  and  are  much  used  for  cereal 
puddings.  The  fire-proof  china  ones, 
brown  or  white,  with  or  without  lids, 
are  made  to  meet  almost  every  require- 
ment. Pie  dishes  with  a patent  rim, 
which  prevents  the  juice  or  gravy 
boiling  out,  are  to  be  recommended. 
They  are  known  as  “ the  cook’s  com- 
fort” in  some  places.  They  are  more 
costly  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

Baking  Tins.  — Tins  for  the 
oven  are  most  generally  useful  with 
turned-up  edges.  They  should  be  of 
a size  to  allow  a little  space  between 
the  edge  of  the  tin  and  the  sides  of  the 
oven.  They  may  be  had  oblong, 
square,  or  round,  and  in  iron,  steel,  and 
copper  at  various  prices.  These  aro  use- 
ful for  pastry,  &c.,  but  flat  tins  without 
edges  answer  for  bread  and  other  pur- 
poses. Cost,  very  variable;  one  of 
wrought  steel,  round,  twelve  inches  in 
diameter  costs  about  3s.  A copper 
one  would  be  nearly  double.  Oblong 
are  the  most  generally  useful. 

NN 


Batter  Beaters.— [See  Wiiisks.) 

Boiling  Pots. — See  page  3.  Cost, 
variable.  Cast  iron  are  the  cheapest ; 
wrought  iron,  much  heavier  and  more 
durable,  are  much  dearer  ; steel  boilers 
are  also  to  be  had.  For  close  ranges 
and  gas  stoves,  block  tin  with  copper 
bottoms  are  heavy  enough.  Wrought 
iron  pans  of  large  size,  on  account  of 
the  weight,  should  only  be  used  when 
really  necessary ; besides,  they  are 
long  in  coming  to  the  boil,  hence  more 
fuel  is  required. 

Boning  Knife.— See  page  285. 
Cost,  about  from  2s.  Gd.  to  8s.,  according 
to  size. 

Bottle  Jack.  — See  page  17. 
Cost,  about  7s.  to  21s.,  according  to 
strength  and  material.  The  average 
stock  sizes  carry  from  twenty-five  to 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  but  larger 
ones  can  be  had. 

Bowls,  Mixing.  — There  are 
many  kinds,  and  earthen  arc  the  most 
used.  The  white  ones  with  lips  are 
useful,  the  lip  facilitates  pouring  out 
the  contents.  Steel  bowls  are  service- 
able. They  cost  from  about  Is.  to  4s., 
according  to  size.  Bowls  of  steel  pulp 
are  a new  invention ; they  are  stronger 
than  those  of  paper  pulp,  but  similar 
in  appearance. 

Braising  Pan.  — Sec  page  5. 
Cost,  of  steel,  fourteen  inches  Iona1. 
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about  30s.  Of  copper,  nearly  or  quite 
double  the  sum. 

Brawn  Tin. — See  page  383.  The 
collaring  tin  shown  answers  for  brawn, 
and  all  meats  that  require  pressure ; 
but  there  are  other  patterns.  Some 
prefer  them  with  a “ screw  and 
presser.”  Cost,  from  4s.  upwards,  on 
an  average. 

Bread  Pan. — This  should  be  of 
earthen,  with  a lid,  and  so  long  as  kept 
dry  and  free  from  crumbs,  by  being- 
wiped  out  daily,  there  is  no  more  use- 
ful article.  Odd  pieces  of  bread  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  ; any  not 
wanted  for  table  should  be  removed 
and  kept  apart  for  other  purposes.  An 
earthen  stew- jar  with  a lid  with  a hole 
in  it,  is  handy  where  only  one  loaf  is 
going  at  once. 

Brushes,  Cooks’.— Nothing  is 
more  helpful  to  a tidy  and  clean  cook 
than  a supply  of  brushes.  A tin- 
bound  saucepan  brush  is  a necessity, 
and  small,  hard  brushes,  like  a scrub- 
bing brush  in  shape,  are  useful  for 
vegetables,  for  if  peeled  before  the 
first  coats  of  dirt  are  removed,  they 
are  sure  to  suffer  in  colour.  Bottle 
brushes  are  equally  useful.  A hard 
brush  with  which  to  apply  sand  to 
tins  or  saucepans  for  the  removal  of 
burnt  patches  is  very  helpful. 

Cake  Tins.  — These  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Cakes, 
&c.  For  plain  cakes,  square  bread 
tins  answer  very  well.  Steel  are  to  be 
preferred  to  tin.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
shape  and  quality ; Is.  will  buy  a good- 
sized  plain  tin.  Cake  moulds,  called 
“ the  perfection,”  are  of  tinned  steel, 
and  have  loose  bottoms,  which  assist 
the  turning  out ; and  some  have  a heat 
conductor  fitted  in  the  centre  of  the 
bottoms.  They  are  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  can  be  had  deep  or 
shallow.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  Is.,  very 
cheap,  considering  the  quality. 

Canisters. — These  can  be  bought 
very  cheaply,  and  in'  various  sizes,  for 
the  storage  of  all  sorts  of  groceries. 


They  are  made  of  japanned  tin,  and 
give  an  orderly  look  to  the  kitchen,  as 
well  as  keeping  well  such  things  as 
rice  and  other  dry  goods.  After  wash- 
ing they  must  be  dried  well  before 
using  again,  or  will  rust  at  the  hinges. 


Chopping  Block. — A strong, 
wooden  block,  for  chopping  meat  costs 
a few  shillings,  and  is  one  of  those 
articles  calculated  to  effect  a saving, 
for  where  no  such  facility  for  chopping 
exists,  the  kitchen  sink  (to  the  ruin  of 
the  chopper),  or  a table  (ruinous  to  the 
table),  must  be  resorted  to. 


Chopping  Boards  and  Knives. 

— Some  make  no  distinction  in  shape 
between  these  and  paste  boards,  except 
that  they  are  thicker  ; but  in  the  best 
the  ends  and  back  are  higher,  a strip 
of  wood  being  put  on.  A straight  (or 
square)  edged  knife  is  the  best.  One 
with  four  blades  that  can  be  removed 
for  sharpening,  and  costs  but  little  more 
than  Is.,  is  good  value. 

Chopping  Bowls  and  Knives. 

—These  are  most  used  for  mincemeat 
and  similar  preparations.  They  should 
be  stout.  A round-bladed  knife  is  re- 
quired. Those  who  own  a mincing 
machine  often  dispense  with  bowls,  as 
so  many  things  can  be  passed  through 
a mincer — apples,  for  instance,  and 
other  fruits.  An  oak  bowl  will  wear 
the  best ; elm  bowls  are  also  durable. 

Clock.—  This  is  indispensable  in 
any  kitchen  with  the  least  pretension 
to  regularity  and  punctuality.  The 
cost  is  extremely  variable,  and  so  are 
the  shapes. 

Coffee  and  Tea  Infusers.  - 

There  are  various  sorts  at  various 
prices  ; one  not  easily  beaten  makes  a 
cup  of  either  beverage  perfectly,  with 
a minimum  of  trouble,  and  effects  a 
great  saving.  It  fits  into  the  cup,  and 
all  the  strength  is  got  from  the  tea  or  I 
coffee.  Cost,  from  Is.  upwards.  Where- 
ever  odd  cups  of  coffee  or  tea  are 
wanted,  something  of  the  sort  shoidd  | 
be  used. 

Colanders— These  are  of  common 
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tin,  block  tin,  enamelled  ware,  and 
earthen.  Some  of  the  tin  ones  are 
perforated  at  the  bottom  and  sides ; 
others  have  holes  at  the  sides,  with  a 
bottom  of  wire  like  a sieve ; where 
few  utensils  can  be  had  these  are  the 
handiest.  Cost,  about  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 
or  3s. 

Cooks’  Knives  and  Forks. 

— A boning  knife  is  shown  on  page 
285.  A medium-sized  one  is  the  most 
useful.  A strong  knife  with  a saw 
back  is  handy,  especially  where  there 
is  no  saw.  Then  there  are  garnishing 
and  vegetable  knives  of  too  many 
patterns  to  detail  singly,  some  only  of 
use  where  high-class  cooking  is  done. 
Forks  should  be  used  for  taking  up 
joints,  &c. ; they  are  of  various  lengths 
and  shapes,  and  many  have  two  and 
others  three  prongs.  A good  assort- 
ment of  these  goods  can  be  seen  at 
first-class  ironmongers. 

Corkscrew. — A good  corkscrew  is 
essential.  The  prices  and  shapes  vary, 
and  they  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Cutlet  Bat.  — Shown  and  de- 
scribed on  page  245.  Cost,  about  4s. 
upwards.  Being  of  steel,  these  are 
very  durable. 

Cutters. — Many  kinds  have  been 
described  in  different  parts  of  the 
hook,  including  pastry  and  vol-au- 
vent,  but  a box  of  cutters  of  assorted 
shapes  and  sizes  should  be  in  every 
kitchen  where  garnished  dishes  are 
the  rule,  as  they  will  serve  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes,  from  aspic  to  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  for  little  biscuits, 
and  other  sweets.  Cost,  about  3s.  for 
a dozen  or  so  with  box.  “ Column  ” 
cutters  arc  for  cutting  blocks  of  vege- 
tables. 

Digester. — Shown  and  explained 
on  page  26.  These  handy  articles  are 
now  to  be  had  smaller  than  formerly, 
and  at  a cost  of  a few  shillings  each. 
No  better  investment  possible  where 
economy  is  studied. 

Dish  Covers,  Metal.— These 


are  used  for  covering  meat,  &c.,  while 
carrying  it  from  kitchen  to  dining- 
room. They  should  be  most  thoroughly 
heated.  Tin  are  the  cheapest.  Tinned 
steel  ones  cost  about  33s.  per  set  of  six, 
ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in 
length,  but  there  are  larger  sizes  and 
more  expensive  kinds. 

Dish  Covers,  Wire.  — These 
are  useful,  not  only  to  cover  meat  that 
is  put  away  in  pantry  or  cellar  to 
secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  flies  or 
other  pests,  but  also  during  culinary 
operations,  while  meat  is  standing 
about  in  the  kitchen.  In  summer 
to  keep  off  flies  alone  from  the 
various  materials  that  must  be  set 
down  from  time  to  time  dining  the 
preparation  of  meals,  they  are  really 
valuable,  and  considering  their  small 
cost  (less  than  a shilling  each),  might 
he  much  more  generally  used  than 
they  appear  to  be.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  of  the  greatest  service  for  those 
who  have  no  meat  safe. 

Dish  and  Plate  Wanner, 

Folding. — A new  pattern  in  tinned 
iron  wire,  very  strong,  costs  but  a few 
shillings,  and  serves  as  well  for  drain- 
ing as  for  heating  plates ; it  is,  there- 
fore, a plate  rack  and  warmer  in  one 
on  a small  scale.  Very  suitable  for 
small  families,  or  where  kitchen  space 
is  limited. 

Dredgers.  — These  are  mostly 
used  for  sugar  and  flour,  and  cost  from 
about  6d.  upwards.  They  prevent 
waste,  and  make  it  easy  to  distribute 
the  ingredients  evenly  over  any  sur- 
face. 

Dripping  Pan. — A double  pan, 
for  use  in  the  oven,  is  shown  on  page 
2.  The  same  principle  has  been  ap- 
plied to  pans  for  open-fire  roasting. 
The  two  pans  have  a well,  the  lower 
pan  and  well  containing  the  water, 
and  the  top  one  and  well  the  dripping. 
The  smell  of  cooking  is  thus  reduced, 
as  the  water  prevents  the  burning  of 
the  dripping,  while  saving  is  effected, 
as  the  fat  is  increased  in  quantity  as 
well  as  improved  in  quality.  These 
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can  bo  had  complete  with  jack  screen, 
or  can  be  fitted  to  any  screen  of  the 
purchaser’s,  in  place  of  the  old  pan. 
Pans  of  the  ordinary  kind  may  be 
bought  mounted  on  an  iron  stand, 
where  a screen  is  not  used.  The  best 
have  a well  in  the  centre,  covered 
with  a lid  surrounded  by  holes,  so 
that  the  dripping  can  run  in  the  well 
free  from  ashes.  The  basting  ladle  is 
half  covered  with  perforated  metal. 
The  price  varies  according  to  kind,  as 
they  are  made  of  tin,  iron,  or  copper. 

Egg  Poachers. — Of  the  various 
kinds  in  use  we  think  there  is  no 
better  than  the  “ French  poacher.” 
This  consists  of  a circular  wire  frame, 
like  a deep  frying  pan  in  shape,  with 
an  upright  handle  of  twisted  wire,  and 
a ring  at  the  top.  The  perforated 
receptacles  for  the  eggs  rest  in  the 
wire  frame,  and  these  are  egg-shaped, 
not  round  as  often  made.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  in  using  this  but  set  it 
in  the  pan  of  boiling  water  until  the 
eggs  are  done.  Cost,  for  six  eggs, 
about  5s.  ; for  four  eggs,  about  3s.  9d. 
or  4s.  There  are  very  good  poachers 
for  one  or  two  eggs  made  of  tin  at 
lower  prices.  The  one  described  has 
simplicity  and  durability  to  recommend 
it.  ( See  remarks  under  Poached  Eggs 
in  Index.) 

Egg  Timers. — The  old-fashioned 
sort  are  useful,  but  a novel  timer  and 
spoon  combined  merits  attention.  The 
spoons,  one  at  each  end  of  the  handle 
which  forms  the  timer,  are  of  wire,  and 
as  handy  for  other  things  as  for  eggs. 
Cost,  9d.  or.  Is. 

Egg  Whisks.  — ( See  Whisks.) 

Fish  Kettles.  — The  most  im- 
portant shapes  are  shown  in  the 
chapter  on  Fish.  Many  small  sorts  of 
fish  can  be  well  cooked  in  an  ordinary 
potato  steamer,  and  flat  fish  may  be 
boiled  in  a deep  frying  pan ; but  it  is 
always  well  to  have  separate  kettles 
for  fish  cookery,  and  in  some  cases  is  a 
necessity.  A fish  fryer  (and  drainer) 
is  wanted  where  fish  is  fried  on  a 
large  scale ; for  small  kinds,  a deep 


stewpan  and  frying  basket  will  serve. 
( See  page  9.) 

Fish  Slice  .—This  is  perforated, 
and  generally  made  of  tin  or  enamelled 
ware.  Cost,  about  6d.  upwards.  Very 
useful  for  transferring  fish  from  the 
kettle  to  the  dish.  A similar  utensil, 
but  smaller,  is  used  for  lifting  poached 
eggs  out  of  the  water. 

Flour  Bins. — These  are  of  japan- 
ned ware,  and  cost  about  4s.  for  those 
holding  a peck.  They  must  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  Flour 
tubs  with  lids  are  preferred  by  many. 
These  can  be  had  in  all  sizes  and 
prices.  Flour  should  not  be  left  about 
in  paper  bags. 

Fruit  Covers,  Peelers,  and 
Stoners. — Apple  corers  cost  a shil- 
ling or  two,  and  are  useful ; while  of 
peelers,  there  are  many.  An  orange 
parer  is  to  be  had  in  various  qualities, 
from  a few  pence  upwards.  A raisin 
stoner,  called  “ the  lightning,”  will 
facilitate  the  usual  troublesome  and 
tedious  operation  of  stoning  raisins, 
with  less  waste.  Cost,  about  Is.  A 
useful  machine  for  stoning  cherries, 
damsons,  &e„ , may  be  had  for  about  3s. 

Frying  Pan. — The  most  useful 
size  is  about  that  of  a meat  plate. 
The  cheapest  are  of  tin  and  iron ; 
better  pans  are  of  steel  or  enamelled 
ware.  The  latter  do  not  become 
impregnated  with  the  various  flavours, 
nor  become  blackened  like  metal  pans. 
A burnt  pan  is  quite  useless  for 
delicate  cookery.  (See  remarks  on 
frying  on  page  10.)  Cost,  from  9d.  or 
Is.  to  2s.  6d.  or  more,  according  to 
size  and  kind.  For  open  fires,  the  iron 
pans  are  most  durable. 

Frying  Baskets.  — Illustrated 
on  page  9.  One  of  the  things  that 
should  be  in  every  kitchen.  Cost, 
from  about  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  or  more. 

Funnel. — Usually  of  tin,  but  wo 
give  the  preference  to  glass  ones. 
Used  for  putting  in  the  necks  of 
bottles  when  filling.  Cost,  a foV 
jience. 
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Glaze  Pots.— A pot  and  brusli 
for  applying  glaze  is  not  unlike  a glue 
kettle.  Where  glaze  is  but  seldom 
used  an  ordinary  jar  answers  very 
well. 

Grater,  Rotary.  — This  is  re- 
ferred to  and  illustrated  on  page  508. 
We  speak  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
this  article.  An  ordinary  bread  grater 
costs  but  Gd.  or  9d.,  and  small  nutmeg 
graters  can  be  bought  for  2d. 

Gravy  Strainers. — See  page  81. 
Both  shapes  are  to  be  had  in  block  tin, 
and  the  pointed  ones  in  enamelled 
ware.  Cost,  from  about  9d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Gridirons.— These  are  of  many 
shapes  and  kinds.  It  is  well  to  keep 
one  for  meat  and  one  for  fish.  ( See 
page  12.)  Enamelled  gutter  gridirons 
are  very  good.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
kinds.  A toast  grid,  for  toasting 
bread  on  the  hot  plate  of  a range,  is  a 
novel  and  useful  article.  Gridirons  of 
copper  wire,  costing  a few  pence  only, 
answer  well  for  fish. 

Heat  Conductors.— These  are 
something  like  large  skewers  in  ap- 
pearance. They  are  sold  in  pairs,  and 
are  calculated  to  reduce  the  time 
usually  required  for  cooking  joints  of 
meat,  as  well  as  ensuring  perfect 
cooking.  They  are  pushed  into  the 
meat  at  starting,  and  being  of  metal, 
conduct  the  heat  right  to  the  centre, 
the  pari  in  a large  joint  often  found 
too  much  underdone.  They  have  been 
tried  and  approved  by  many  chefs  de 
cuisine.  Cost,  from  2s.  6d.  per  pair 
upwards. 

Hot  Closet  . — This  is  a kind  of 
cupboard  connected  with  the  range, 
containing  shelves  on  which  plates  and 
dishes  can  be  heated,  and  in  which 
many  things  are  kept  warm  or  dried. 
The  use  is  mostly  confined  to  largo 
establishments  and  hotels.  Cost,  from 
about  30s.  or  40s.,  but  some  of  the 
large  ones  with  “wings”  are  costly 
affairs. 

Hot -Water  Dish.  — Used  for 
joints  that  are  to  be  served  very  hot, 


and  liable  to  chill  quickly.  It  is  a 
dish  with  a double  bottom  that  will 
keep  hot  the  dish  set  on  it,  also  the 
joint  and  the  cover.  The  water  used 
must  be  boiling  to  be  of  any  service, 
and  put  in  at  the  moment  of  sending 
to  table.  Cost,  varies  with  size  and 
material  used ; some  are  of  Britannia 
metal. 

Hot-Water  Plates.  — On  the 

same  principle  as  the  dishes.  Very 
useful  foT  chops,  &c. ; most  used  per- 
haps in  the  sick  room.  May  be  bought 
complete  with  tin  covers  to  fit  for  a 
small  sum,  about  2s.  6d.  or  3s.,  with 
tin,  more  with  Britannia  metal  water 
plates. 

Ice  - Making  Utensils  of  all 

kinds  are  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on 
Ices.  Ice  safes  or  refrigerators  are 
described  in  the  same  chapter. 

Jelly  Bag  and  Stand.  — (See 
the  chapter  on  Jellies,  &c.) 

Jugs. — Strong  earthen  jugs  are  the 
best  for  kitchen  use,  and  they  should 
have  a plain  surface,  whether  whito  or 
coloured,  and  wide  necks.  A j ug  mop 
is  useful.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  per  set, 
and  a few  pence  for  the  mop. 

Knife  Baskets. — A wire  basket, 
which  is  cheap,  strong,  and  easily 
kept  clean,  may  be  bought  for  Is.  or 
s6.  Japanned  ones  cost  double;  the 
best  and  most  expensive  are  wicker, 
with  a tin  lining.  Wooden  baskets,  or 
boxes,  are  used  by  many,  and  are 
durable. 

Knife  Sharpeners.  — Besides 
the  ordinary  steel,  carving  forks  with 
sharpeners  attached  are  to  bo  bought, 
and  there  are  various  kinds  of 
separate  sharpeners  from  a shilling 
or  two. 

Knives  for  Opening  Tins. 

— Wherever  tinned  meats  are  used, 
a strong  tin  opener  is  a necessity.  No 
one  should  havo  a tin  opened  at  a 
grocer’s  shop.  (See  remarks  under 
Tinned  Meats.)  Cost,  about  Is. 
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Larding  Pins  or  Needles. 

*— See  page  13.  These  Want  keeping 
dry ; if  rusty  they  arc  useless. 

Lemon  Squeezer. — This  is  one 
of  the  kitchen  utensils  which  soon 
saves  its  first  cost,  for  it  is  not  possible 
to  extract  every  drop  of  the  juice  by 
means  of  the  hand  only.  There  are 
many  kinds  and  prices.  Some  of  glass, 
that  cost  but  a few  pence,  are  useful 
and  clean  ; many  are  of  porcelain  and 
wood,  and  cost  about  Is.  6d.  . 

Masher  and  Strainer.— Many 
of  these  are  too  costly  for  general 
adoption ; hut  one  which  is  simple  in 
working,  and  easily  kept  clean,  costs 
hut  about  2s.  It  is  adapted  for  fruit 
or  other  delicate  preparation,  and  could 
often  take  the  place  of  a sieve  -with  far 
less  trouble. 

Measures.  -These  are  requisites 
for  all.  Inaccuracy  in  the  measure- 
ment of  liquids  is  often  more  fatal  to 
a dish  than  carelessness  in  the  matter 
of  solids.  A set  of  three,  a quarter,  a 
half,  and  a pint,  will  serve  ; or  a single 
measure  may  he  bought,  marked  like 
a medicine  glass.  A “ combination 
measure  and  milk  tester”  has  been 
patented ; it  is  very  useful,  and  costs 
from  2s.  upwards. 

Meat  Chopper.— Used  for  chop- 
ing  and  disjointing  bones.  A very 
andy  article.  Cost,  from  about  2s. 
upwards. 

Meat  Hooks.— A supply  of  these 
should  be  in  every  kitchen.  They  cost 
hut  little,  and  tend  to  the  preservation 
of  animal  food  generally,  so  many 
things  being  better  hung  than  laid 
flat.  They  serve  for  birds,  hut  a 
special  game  hook  is  shown  on  page 
387. 

Meat  Safe. — This  belongs  to  the 
larder.  Very  serviceable  in  hot 
weather  for  keeping  meat,  &c.,  from 
flies.  Anything  put  in  should  he 
quite  cold.  A wooden  safe  with 
shelves,  and  perforated  door  and  sides, 
costs  from  6s.  or  7s.  up  to  about  20s. 


“ Waggon  top,”  a heavier  and  larger 
make,  costs  more.  Hanging  meat  safes, 
very  light  and  handy,  may  he  had 
from  Is.  or  Is.  6d. 

Meat  Saw. — Used  for  dividing 
the  hones  of  fresh  joints,  hams,  &c  , 
the  meat  being  first  cut  close  to  the 
hone.  If  it  gets  rusty  it  is  soon 
spoilt.  Should  be  wiped  dry,  and 
kept  in  a dry  place.  Cost,  from  about 
3s.  to  5s. 

Meat  Screen. — Seepage  17.  A 
tin  screen  is  shown  there.  A good 
pattern,  with  an  enclosed  bottom, 
forming  a hot  closet,  costs,  without  the 
jack,  about  13s.  to  23s.  Those  who  use  a 
chimney  screw  jack  in  place  of  a bottle 
jack  and  screen,  will  find  a dripping 
pan  on  legs  very  useful.  The  cost  of 
these  varies  according  to  size  and 
material.  They  are  made  of  iron, 
steel,  and  copper.  (See  Dripping 
Pan.) 

Meat  Stand. — A good  ordinary 
stand  is  shown  on  page  2.  A recently- 
introduced  circular  revolving  stand, 
fitted  into  a double  baking  pan  may 
be  particularly  recommended,  as  it  is 
useful  for  a variety  of  articles,  and  the 
pans  may  be  had  to  fit  any  ovens. 
Cost,  from  4s.  6d.  upwards.  The 
revolving  stand  or  grid  is  very  strong, 
and  the  baking  pans  are  of  tinned 
steel. 

Meat  Toaster.— A handy  form 
is  shown  on  page  325.  There  are 
many  shapes  ; one  called  the  “ swinging 
toaster”  is  useful  for  bread  as  well 
as  meat.  Cost,  very  variable,  from 
Is.  6d.  upwards. 

Milk  Saucepans.— (See  Por- 
ridge Saucepans.) 

Mincing  or  Chopping  Ma- 
chines.— See  page  473.  We  need 
here  only  repeat  the  advice  there  given 
as  to  the  purchase,  except  to  add  that 
goods  of  this  sort  have  lately  been 
reduced  in  price.  A mincer  of  small 
size,  that  will  cut  suet,  meat,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  and  prepare  meat  for 
potting  or  sausages,  can  be  had  for  less 
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than  10s.  The  make  we  are  con- 
sidering are  lined  with  tin,  an  improve- 
ment on  lead,  hut  not  equal  in  our 
opinion  to  enamel ; hut  in  this  respect 
opinion  differs  considerably. 

Moulds.  — The  moulds  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  this  l^ook  are 
bombc,  cutlet,  dariole,  border,  boudin, 
turban,  shell,  timbale,  quenelle,  little 
ham,  patty  and  pie  moulds  of  several 
sorts,  fancy  jelly  and  ice  moulds,  and 
others  suited  for  puddings,  cakes,  &c. 
Reference  should  bo  made  to  tbo  Index 
and  the  chapter  on  Garnishing.  Di- 
rections for  use  generally  accompany 
the  elaborate  moulds  with  linings. 

Omelet  Pans.  — ( See  Souffle 
Cases.) 

Palette  Knife. — There  are  hosts 
of  uses  for  this,  and  one  of  medium 
size  should  be  bought ; the  smallest 
are  not  of  much  use.  One  with  a blade 
of  eight  or  nine  inches  will  cost  about 
Is.  6d.  or  Is.  9d.  If  for  nothing  more 
than  scraping  out  bowls,  &c.,  a knife 
of  this  sort  soon  saves  its  cost. 

Pastry  Board  and  Pin. — 

The  boards  are  made  of  deal,  pine,  or 
boxwood  ; the  former  are  the  cheapest. 
Try  a board  on  a level  surface,  and  if 
it  warps,  or  shows  signs  of  splitting, 
reject  it ; to  roll  pastry  properly  the 
board  must  be  firm,  and  fairly  heavy, 
and  the  pin  straight.  (See  remarks  on 
page  740.)  China  or  porcelain  pins 
are  very  satisfactory,  for  when  a 
wooden  one  becomes  rough  it  is  useless 
for  delicate  pastry.  Cost,  of  common 
wooden  pins,  from  about  6d. ; boxwood, 
about  2s.  to  3s. ; china,  about  the  same 
as  the  latter;  wooden  boards,  from 
about  Is.  6d.  upwards  for  deal,  and  2s. 
to  4s.  for  pine.  The  cost  is  about  8s. 
to  10s.  for  medium-sized  marble  slabs 
of  good  thickness,  and  more  for  large 
sizes. 

Patty  Pans. — Several  kinds  are 
shown  in  the  Pastry  chapter.  The 
large  oval  or  round  are  commonly 
called  tartlet  tins,  and  are  very  useful, 
if  of  sufficient  depth,  for  other  purposes 


besides  pastry  baking.  Cost,  from  a 
few  pence  per  dozen  to  4d.  or  6d.  each. 
There  is  a wide  difference  in  quality, 
and  the  best  are  the  cheapest. 

Pestle  and  Mortar. — See  re- 
marks on  page  483.  Marble  costs 
from  about  Gs.  to  11s.  or  12s.  for  stock 
sizes,  and  the  composition  ones  a shil- 
ling or  two  less.  The  advantage  of 
marble  is  that  it  so  smooth  inside  that 
the  pounding  is  facilitated. 

Preserving  Pans. — These  are 
made  of  copper,  bell  metal,  brass,  -and 
enamelled  iron.  With  all,  the  most 
scrupulous  care  is  required.  “ There 
is  nothing  like  bell  metal,”  says  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  jam  making  ; 
“ all  my  directions  will  be  useless 
unless  you  have  a copper  pan,”  says  a 
second ; a third  tells  us  emphatically 
that  “the  best  possible  pan  to  use  is 
an  enamelled  one.”  With  the  metal 
pans,  given  cleanliness,  nothing  can  be 
better,  for  they  last  more  than  one 
lifetime  very  often.  Prices  may  be 
set  down  at  about  12s.  to  three  times 
(or  more)  the  sum,  according  to  quality 
and  capacity.  The  old  - fashioned 
enamelled  iron  of  the  strong  class  will 
last  for  years,  if  not  allowed  to  crack, 
and  this  is  done  by  exposing  to  too 
fierce  a heat,  and  if  once  cracked  all 
jam  is  liable  to  burn  afterwards.  The 
modem  enamelled  pans  of  the  lighter 
kind  we  have  not  tested.  These  may 
be  had  from  a few  shillings. 

Plate  Hack. — Used  for  draining 
plates  and  dishes  after  washing.  One 
to  hold  a dozen  plates  and  three  dishes 
will  cost  about  4s.  For  twice  the 
number  of  plates,  and  the  same  number 
of  dishes,  about  6s.  6d.  Very  largo 
ones  cost  10s.  to  12s. 

Porridge  Saucepans.  — These 
have  been  mentioned  many  times  in 
this  book.  They  should  be  used  in 
every  kitchen  whether  porridge  be  an 
institution  or  not,  for  they  are  so 
useful  for  anything  that  requires 
special  care  to  avoid  burning  or  boiling 
over.  For  custards  and  milk  they  are 
a boon.  Cost,  about  3s.  to  6s.  for  a 
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soamless-bottomed  burnished  tin  pan, 
ranging  in  capacity  from  two  to  six 
pints.  In  some  the  inner  vessel  is  of 
china ; there  are  many  varieties,  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  all. 

Pot  Scrapers,  or  Scraping 
Knives. — These  are  used  for  remov- 
ing burnt  patches  from  baking-tins  or 
saucepans,  and  are  just  as  useful  for 
scraping  the  interior  of  the  oven  if  re- 
quired. They  are  of  various  shapes. 
One  that  can  be  recommended  is 
readily  bent  into  any  desired  position. 
Such  a knife  saves  better  ones,  and 
costs  about  6d.  to  Is. 

Potato  Maslier. — (Seepage  646.) 

Potato  Pasty  Pan. — ( See  page 
290.) 

Pudding  Cloths.— These  are 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Puddings. 
In  addition  to  the  kinds  there  named, 
may  be  noted  stout  materials  of  the 
stockinette  or  cellular  description. 
These  may  be  very  readily  washed  and 
dried.  Where  steamed  puddings  are 
an  institution,  there  is  seldom  need  for 
a cloth. 

Salad  Basket. — Made  of  wire  of 
a special  form,  so  that  salads  may  be 
shaken  after  washing  without  falling- 
out.  Not  much  used  in  ordinary 
kitchens.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

Salamander.  — This  costs  from 
about  4s.  6d.  without  stand,  and  7s. 
with  stand.  Its  uses  are  explained  on 
page  17. 

Saucepans.  — Saucepans  are  of 
all  sorts  of  materials.  Tinned  copper, 
iron,  plain,  or  tin  lined,  or  enamelled, 
seamless  steel  coated  with  tin,  block 
tin,  and  earthenware,  both  fireproof 
and  ordinary.  (See  remarks  under 
Materials  op  Cooking  Utensils.) 
Where  lightness  is  required,  and 
enamelled  or  china  pans  are  objected 
to,  or  cannot  be  obtained,  the  best 
block  tin  will  answer  for  many 
purposes  with  care,  but  not  on  open 
fires.  The  most  reliable  are  steel  and 
copper.  The  cost  is  varied  according 
to  quality.  The  most  common  shape 


is  the  bellied,  as  shown  on  page  3, 
but  the  deep,  straight-sided  ones,  like 
a stewpan  but  deeper,  are  very 
convenient. 

Saute  Pan. — This  is  like  a stew- 
pan  in  shape,  but  shallower.  The  lid 
is  generally  flat,  but  some  have  a lid 
like  a second  pan,  that  is,  the  lid  fits 
right  over  the  pan,  and  can  be  used  as 
a pan  for  cutlets,  and  the  like,  where 
depth  is  not  required.  These  are  of 
course  the  dearer.  May  be  had  in 
steel  and  copper,  the  prices  being 
relatively  about  the  same  as  for  stew- 
pans.  The  “ double”  cost  about  half' 
as  much  again  as  the  single  pans.  The 
very  smallest  of  these  and  stewpans  in 
copper  are  always  very  much  dearer 
in  proportion;  for  example,  a pan 
holding  foui-  pints  costs  only  about 
double  a pan  holding  one  pint. 

Scales  and  Weights.  — There 
are  few  more  important  kitchen 
utensils  than  these.  Whether  for 
weighing  articles  for  use,  or  checking 
those  pm-chased,  they  are  equally 
valuable.  The  weights  should  range 
from  a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  seven 
pounds  at  least,  and  fourteen  pounds 
better  still;  the  extra  weights  make 
but  trifling  difference  to  the  cost.  The 
first-named  will  cost  about  13s.,  and 
the  second  about  16s.  There  are 
“ family  balances,”  a little  lower.  The 
latter  may  be  had  to  weigh  up  to 
twenty-eight  pounds  for  about  10s.  6d. 
In  “circular  balances”  the  article 
must  be  suspended;  such  are  not  of 
service  in  the  kitchen. 

Sieves. — The  uses  of  these  often 
much  - neglected  articles  have  been 
pointed  out  in  several  parts  of  this 
work.  Hair  sieves  cost  about  6d.  to 
Is.  for  the  smaller  sizes;  and  useful 
wire  ones  are  to  be  had  from  Is.  to 
2s.  6d.  The  time  they  will  last 
depends  much  upon  being  washed  at 
once  and  put  away  dry.  If  a brass 
wire  sieve  is  allowed  to  become  green, 
it  is  dangerous. 

Sink  Baskets.— Theso  are  enam- 
elled white,  and  stand  in  tho  corner  of 
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the  sink,  and  retain  all  solid  matter 
from  dirty  water  thrown  in.  They 
cost  from  Is.  6d.  upwards. 

Skewers. — These  may  he  bought 
in  sets  of  assorted  sizes,  or  separately, 
from  the  smallest,  suited  for  birds,  to 
large  meat  skewers.  Those  who  know 
how  inconvenient  it  is  to  be  short  of 
them  will  keep  a good  supply  handy. 
Ornamental  skewers  of  various  kinds 
do  not  come  under  the  present  head. 

Souffle  Cases. — {See  the  chapter 
on  Souffles,  &c.,  for  particulars. ) 

Spice  Boxes.— These  are  gener- 
ally made  round  ; a centre  space  for 
the  nutmegs,  and  the  rest  of  the 
divisions  for  other  spices.  Some  are 
on  the  principle  of  a chest  of  drawers, 
each  one  labelled  with  the  name  of  the 
spice.  To  have  spices  together,  yet 
aeparate,  in  this  form,  is  very  handy. 
The  next  best  thing  is  to  use  small  tin 
canisters  and  label  them.  Cost  of 
boxes,  about  2s.  upwards. 

Spit. — A spit  is  an  article  from 
which  a joint  is  suspended  while 
roasting.  “ Rising  spits,”  called  some- 
times “ adjustable  meat  hooks,”  are 
for  attaching  to  bottle  jacks.  The 
cost  varies  with  the  number  of  hooks. 
Then  there  are  bow  spits,  used  with 
cranes,  and  cradle  spits,  which  hold 
the  meat  in  a sort  of  cradle,  without 
piercing,  thereby  saving  the  juices. 
The  latter  are  much  less  used  than 
formerly  in  private  houses. 

Spring  Covers,  Patent.— 

These  are  made  in  sizes  to  lit  any 
ordinary  jar  or  bottle;  they  grip  the 
vessels,  and  will  keep  the  contents  free 
from  flies,  dust,  &c.  They  are  invalu- 
able for  the  sick  room,  also  for  covering 
jams,  pickles,  &c.,  after  a jar  has  been 
opened  for  use.  Cost,  from  Is.  each. 

Steak  Tongs.— These  are  used 
for  turning  chops  and  steaks  without 
piercing  the  flesh.  Cost,  about  2s.  to 

3s. 

Steaming  Apparatus.  — See 

N N* 


page  18  for  a good  steaming  apparatus. 
There  are  other  similar  ones  to  be  had, 
and  improvements  are  constantly  being 
made  in  these  utensils.  The  increased 
use  of  gas  stoves  has  done  a good  deal 
to  bring  about  perfection  in  steamers. 
Some  of  the  gas  stove  and  kitchen 
range  makers  sell  steamers  very  much 
on  the  principle  of  the  well-known 
Captain  Warren’s  pot,  and  most  of 
them  are  reliable,  and  reasonable  in 
price.  The  plainest  form  of  steamer 
is  shown  with  saucepan,  page  3.  No 
kitchen  should  be  considered  complete 
without  a steamer  of  some  kind.  One 
called  “ the  rapid  ” can  be  had  in 
various  sizes,  and  is  used  inside,  not  on 
the  top  of  the  saucepan.  Potatoes, 
fish,  poultry,  puddings,  &c.,  can  be 
cooked  to  perfection  by  its  aid.  Cost, 
from  Is.  upwards,  according  to  size. 

Stewpan. — A stewpan  differs  from 
a saucepan  in  having  always  straight 
sides.  The  depth  varies,  the  deepest 
being  useful  for  large  quantities  of 
ingredients,  or  for  steaming  a pudding, 
&c.  Where  a stewpan  takes  the  place 
of  a braising  pan,  as  it  often  does,  the 
moderately  deep  ones  are  the  best. 
Cost,  of  sanitary  seamless  steel,  from 
about  2s.  6d.  to  9s.  or  10s.,  for  pans 
ranging  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  Copper  ones  will  cost  from 
about  6s.  to  nearly  (or  quite)  40s.  for 
stock  sizes.  But  copper  goods  are 
generally  made  in  two  qualities,  hence 
much  variation  in  the  cost.  Bright  tin 
stewpans,  very  strong,  and  suited  for 
close  ranges  or  gas  stoves,  are  sold  in 
sets,  with  or  without  lids,  at  7s.  6d. 
and  10s.  6d.  We  can  testify  to  their 
wear,  with  care. 

Stock  Pot. — See  page  25.  Stock 
pots  are  made  of  tinned  copper,  tinned 
iron,  and  enamelled  iron.  These  can- 
not be  kept  too  clean,  whatever  the 
material.  Copper  ones  cost  about  30s. 
for  the  smallest  size,  without  tap  and 
strainer ; £2  with  tap  and  strainer. 
Seamless  steel  cost  but  little  more  than 
half,  and  wrought  steel  are  cheaper 
still.  Iron  are  a trifle  cheaper  than 
the  hitter 
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Stove  Mat. — These  can  bo  used 
for  close  ranges  or  gas  stoves.  Any- 
thing set  upon  them  will  not  boil  over 
or  burn,  therefore  they  effect  a great 
saving  of  time  and  material.  They 
cost  under  Is.,  and  are  very  durable,  so 
long  as  not  placed  on  an  open  fire. 

Tea  Kettle. — These  can  be  had 
now  in  all  sizes  and  to  suit  all  kinds 
of  stoves  and  ranges.  Those  with  a 
corrugated  bottom  are  considered  to 
boil  the  quickest.  A block-tin  kettle 
does  for  a close  range,  but  all  the 
better  if  it  has  a copper  bottom.  Iron 
kettles  are  very  generally  used  for 
hard  wear.  There  are  several  patent 
kettles  to  he  had,  calculated  to  decrease 
the  time  for  boiling  the  water  very 
considerably.  ' Cost,  varies  with  the 
design,  size,  and  quality.  Some  of  the 
best  kettles  are  shown  by  gas  stove 
makers. 

Thermometers,  or  Heat  In- 
dicators.— Reference  is  made  to 
these  on  page  1240.  Besides  those  for 
the  oven,  there  are  heat  indicators  for 
use  in  frying  called  fryometers.  Some 
are  of  fireproof  porcelain ; others  of 
glass  tubes  on  steel  frames.  There  are 
little  differences  of  management  which 
should  he  pointed  out  to  the  purchaser, 
or  an  accident  is  likely  to  happen. 
The  cost  is  about  9s.  or  10s.,  on  an 
average. 

Toasting  Forks.  — From  the 
wire  ones  at  a couple  of  pence,  to  the 
ornamental  telescopic  forks  of  the  best 
class,  there  is  a wide  range.  A patent 
fork,  that  ought  to  sell  well,  is  so  made 
that  the  holder  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
part  of  the  grate,  and  the  fork  oan  be 
reversed  by  turning  the  handle  without 
taking  off  the  bread.  It  serves  just  as 
well  for  bacon,  chops,  &c.,  and  costs 
but  little  over  Is.  Its  strength,  too, 
should  recommend  it. 

Turning  Tongs.— The  kind  that 
will  be  most  useful  are  of  tinned  steel 
wire,  and  adapted  for  turning  all  sorts 
of  things  in  the  oven,  or  taking  up 
eggs,  &c.,  from  saucepans.  A hundred 
uses  may  be  found  for  them.  They 


cost  but  6d.,  and  are  known  as  the 
“ Helping  Hand.” 

Vegetable  Cutter  or  Slicer. 

— There  are  endless  varieties  of  these. 
A good  one  that  slices  rapidly  apples 
and  other  fruits,  caiTots,  cucumbers, 
&c.,  to  any  degree  of  thickness  desired, 
may  he  bought  for  7s.  Gd.  It  serves 
equally  for  dried  meats  and  other 
edibles.  A cutter  for  preparing  slices 
of  fancy  patterns  for  soups  costs  nearly 
10s.  A cucumber  slice  may  be  bought 
for  a trifle  ; and  it  is  impossible  to  cut 
with  a knife  as  thinly  and  evenly  as 
with  a slice.  Then  there  are  more 
complicated  and  costly  articles,  only  of 
use  in  large  kitchens.  Again,  there 
are  handy  little  things,  from  about 
2s.  6d.,  that  are  calculated  to  save  time 
and  labour,  and  would  be  a boon  to 
many.  One,  at  the  latter  price,  called 
the  rotary,  is  good  for  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  A paring-machine 
at  8s.  6d.  will  pare  vegetables  and 
fruit,  and  will  also  core  and  slice 
apples.  Of  parers  for  potatoes  only 
there  are  any  number. 

Vegetable  Knives,  Ladles, 
Scoops,  &c. — Under  these  heads 
many  things  might  be  detailed  if  space 
allowed.  The  knives  are  called,  also, 
garnishing  or  root  knives,  and  cost 
from  about  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  each  upwards. 
All  want  careful  drying,  the  ridged 
ones  especially.  Ladles  are  handy  for 
taking  up  vegetables  from  the  boiling- 
pot.  Scoops  are  used  for  balls,  olives, 
and  the  like  ; fluted  and  plain  may  be 
bought  in  a number  of  sizes  and  shapes. 
Spiral  and  other  cutters  can  be  got 
where  the  knives  are  sold.  As  they 
arc  not  required  by  everybody,  only 
the  best  shops  stock  them. 

Vegetable  Press  or  Masher. 

—Made  of  wood,  with  a strong  handle ; 
the  press,  being  concave  in  shape,  is 
adapted  for  mashing  vegetables,  or 
rubbing  purges  through  a sieve.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Wire  Trays  or  Stands. — Theso 

aro  light,  and  used  for  cooling  pastry 
and  little  fancy  cakes  after  baking,  or 
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for  drying  them  after  icing,  &c.  They 
cost  about  2s.  A sieve  can  often  re- 
place them  in  ordinary  kitchens  ; hut 
where  fancy  dishes  are  made  in  any 
number  they  are  almost  a necessity. 

Warren’s  Cooking  Pot.— Com- 
petent judges  consider  that  less  food  is 
wasted  when  cooked  in  this  pot  than 
by  any  other  known  method.  The 
meat  or  other  food  is  put  in  an  almost 
air-tight  chamber,  heated  by  steam, 
and  is  practically  cooked  in  its  own 
vapour.  For  campers-out  nothing 
could  be  more  useful ; for  a few  bricks 
may  be  arranged,  with  spaces  between, 
and  filled  with  coal  or  coke,  and  the 
pot  put  on  the  top.  There  is  nothing 
to  do  but  keep  up  the  fire  to  the  end  of 
the  cooking ; and  the  contents  of  the 
pot  will  be  as  well  cooked  and  as 
savoury  as  if  served  up  in  a Parisian 
cafe.  A hint  about  pots  of  this  class 
(including  all  sorts  of  steamers)  of 
general  application  is  this  : when 

not  in  use,  after  thorough  cleansing, 
put  the  parts  away  separately.  Do 
not  pack  them  all  together  as  shown  in 
shop-windows.  More  room  is  wanted, 
it  is  true ; but  the  gain  in  flavour  of 
the  viands  cooked  is  sufficient  reward 
for  the  trouble.  Another  hint.  When 
washing,  look  well  to  the  rims.  Any 
good  ironmonger  will  supply  the  pots, 
with  full  directions  for  their  use. 
They  are  not  low-priced,  but  they  arc 
cheap.  Other  first-rate  cooking  utensils, 
also  invented  by  Captain  Warren,  may 
be  got  where  the  pots  are. 

Whisks. — There  are  several  kinds. 


Some  are  shown  in  the  chapter  on 
Eggs.  Others,  rather  larger,  and  at  a 
cost  of  about  2s.  6d.,  serve  for  beating 
up  small  quantities  of  batter,  and  cake, 
and  other  mixtures.  One  very  good 
one  is  complete  with  bowl  at  4s. ; but 
the  whisk  may  be  had  separately  and 
fastened  to  any  table,  an  ordinary  bowl 
being  held  under  it.  Those  who  fail 
to  beat  up  anything  to  their  satisfaction 
by  hand  are  advised  to  invest  in  a 
little  machine.  Then,  for  use  on  a 
larger  scale,  there  are  whisks  or  mixers 
(compound  action)  of  the  kind  used  by 
confectioners,  but  on  a smaller  scale. 
The  first  size  costs  about  17s.  6d.,  up 
to  about  double  for  ordinary  family 
use. 

Wooden,  and  other  Spoons. 

— A good  supply  should  be  at  hand, 
and  of  various  sizes,  from  the  largest, 
suitable  for  stirring  jam,  &c.,  to  the 
smallest,  about  the  size  of  a dessex-t- 
spoon.  A boil-up  now  and  then  in 
water  with  a little  soda  sweetens  the 
spoons.  Enamelled  spoons  ai’e  very 
nice,  and,  being  shaped  like  a table- 
spoon, are  convenient  for  mixing  liquids 
with  flour,  &c.  These  are  nicer  than 
common  iron  spoons.  Cost,  from  about 
2d.  to  6d.,  or  more.  Tammy  spoons 
ai-e  the  lai-gest,  and  cost  about  9d. 
each.  These  are  of  very  strong  wood. 

Yorkshire  Pudding  Tins. — 

These  are  as  varied  in  quality  as  other 
utensils.  They  should  be  stout,  espe- 
cially at  the  corners,  otherwise  are 
soon  worn  out. 
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The  following  table  is  not  put  forward  as  perfect.  The  difficulties 
that  strew  the  path  of  the  writer  of  such  tables  are  greater  than  many 
would  imagine.  One  is  that,  owing  to  a very  early  season,  certain  fruits 
and  vegetables  may  be  in  the  markets  before  their  average  time  (and 
we  are  not  thinking  of  forced  articles).  Then  a thing  that  is  plentiful  in 
one  part  of  the  country  may  be  quite  unobtainable  in  another,  owing  to 
difficulties  of  transit  and  the  like.  * Or  climatic  and  other  causes  may 
operate  against  what  should  be  a general  supply.  Then  it  should  not  be 
taken  (though  this  applies  more  directly  to  fish ) that  a thing  on  sale  is  of 
necessity  in  season.  There  is  a difference,  with  a very  real  distinction. 
There  may  be  months  in  the  year  when  certain  fish  not  down  in  our  list 
may  be  on  sale ; and  in  some  instances  it  may  not  be  actually  unwhole- 
some, but,  from  perfectly  natural  causes,  it  will  not  be  in  its  best  season. 

Referring  to  game,  the  foreign  supply  that  is  poured  into  the  markets 
as  soon  as  our  own  ceases  is  not  obtainable  in  all  towns.  And  with 
vegetables  and  fruit,  crop  seems  to  succeed  crop  now  at  such  a rate  that 
for  many  commodities  it  would  seem  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be 
no  season.  One  has  but  to  think  of  oranges  to  see  the  force  of  this 
argument.  Many  things  are  in  season  whenever  they  can  be  got ; and  the 
weather  plays  such  a part  that  one  can  hardly  give  an  approximate  time. 
Blackberries  and  others  of  the  class  illustrate  our  meaning.  Many 
vegetables  now  may  be  set  down  as  obtainable  all  the  year  round,  thanks 
to  our  supplies  from  abroad ; but  respecting  very  early  kinds,  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  them  are  not  equal,  given  the  best-filled  purse, 
where  one  has  to  depend  upon  shops  and  markets,  for  all  know  how  much 
they  vary. 

Meat  of  all  kinds  has  been  sufficiently  treated  under  the  various 
headings.  (See  Index.) 


JANUARY. 

Poultry  and  Game.  — Black  game 
(foreign),  capons,  chickens,  caper- 
cailzie, ducks,  fowls,  geese,  hares, 
landrails,  larks,  pigeons,  pheasants, 
partridges, plovers  (golden  and  grey), 
ptarmigan,  rabbits,  snipe,  turkeys,  teal, 
widgeon,  woodcock. 

Fish.  — Bloaters,  brill,  carp,  cod, 
crabs,  crayfish,  doreys,  eels,  flounders, 
gurnet,  haddock,  bake,  halibut,  her- 
rings, lobsters,  oysters,  perch,  pike, 
plaice,  scallops,  skate,  smelts,  soles, 
sprats,  tench,  turbot,  whiting. 

Veye  tables. -y Artichokes  ( J er  usalem) , 


beetroot,  cardoons,  carrots,  celery, 
cucumbers,  garlic,  greens,  horseradish, 
kale,  leeks,  lettuce,  onions,  parsnips, 
potatoes,  salsify,  savoys,  shalots,  tur- 
nips. Salads  and  dried  herbs. 

Fruit. — Almonds,  apples,  bananas, 
cocoa-nuts,  cobnuts,  chestnuts,  figs,  and 
other  dried  fruits,  grapes,  lemons, 
melons  (water),  oranges,  pears,  pines, 
and  rhubarb  (forced). 

FEBRUARY. 

Poultry  and  Game. — The  same  as 
January,  with  the  addition  of  prairie 
hens, 
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Fish, — As  last  month,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  whitebait,  cockles,  and  salmon. 
Mackerel  uncertain. 

Vegetables. — As  before,  with  broccoli, 
mushrooms,  spinach,  tomatoes,  and 
turnip-tops.  Endive  and  French  let- 
tuce should  be  good.  Sea-kale  should 
be  plentiful. 

Fruit. — About  the  same  as  last 
month.  Forced  strawberries  probably 
in. 

MARCH. 

Poultry  and  Game. — About  the  same 
as  February,  with  the  addition  of 
ducklings,  ortolans,  quails,  and  ruffs 
and  reeves.  Pheasants  over,  also  part- 
ridges and  plovers  by  the  middle  of 
the  month. 

Fish. — Carp,  pike,  perch,  and  tench 
are  out  'of  season  on  the  15th. 
Mullet  are  in,  also  smoked  cod’s  roe, 
digby  chicks,  and  kippers.  Not  much 
change  generally. 

Vegetables. — As  last  month,  but  more 
abundant  and  cheaper.  Carrots  not 
very  good.  Foreign  new  potatoes 
should  be  in.  Spinach  should  bo  in. 

Fruit.  — About  the  same  as  last 
month. 

APRIL. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Capons,  chickens, 
ducks  and  ducklings,  fowls  and  Guinea 
fowls,  hares  and  leverets,  ortolans, 
pigeons,  prairie  hens,  rabbits,  and  ruffs 
and  reeves. 

Fish. — Bloaters,  brill,  cod,  crabs, 
doreys,  eels,  flounders,  gurnet,  haddock 
(fresh  and  smoked),  halibut,  lobsters, 
mackerel,  oysters,  plaice,  prawns, 
salmon,  scallops,  shrimps,  skate,  smelts, 
soles,  sprats,  trout,  turbot,  whitebait, 
whiting,  and  kinds  named  last  month. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus  should  be  in ; 
others  about  the  same  as  last  month. 
Celery  not  so  good.  Carrots  and 
turnips  often  poor  about  this  month. 
Salads  plentiful. 

Fruit. — Brazil  nuts  in ; not  much 
change  ; pears  getting  scarce. 

MAY. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Prairie  hens  out; 


otherwise  the  list  stands  about  tho 
same. 

Fish. — Not  much  change ; cod  goes 
off  from  this  month  to  the  end  of 
August.  Bass  is  in ; oysters  are  out 
(strictly),  though  cooking  oysters  are 
obtainable.  Scallops  are  over.  Salmon, 
lobsters,  and  crabs  should  be  very 
good  this  month,  and  last  through  the 
summer. 

Vegetables. — About  the  samo  sorts, 
but  cheaper  than  last  month. 

Fruit. — Not  much  change  ; green 
gooseberries  and  French  currants 
should  be  in 

JUNE. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Goslings  and 
turkey  poults  should  be  in ; other 
sorts  about  the  same. 

Fish. — Bass,  bloaters,  cockles,  crabs, 
gurnet,  haddock,  lobsters,  mackerel, 
plaice,  prawns,  salmon,  shrimps,  skate, 
soles,  trout,  turbot,  whitebait,  and 
whiting.  After  the  15th,  perch,  pike, 
and  tench. 

Vegetables. — About  the  same  ; new 
carrots  and  turnips  should  be  in  ; 
peas  should  be  plentiful.  Mushrooms 
should  be  cheap. 

Fruit.  — Cherries,  currants,  rasp- 
berries, and  strawberries  should  be 
in  full  season ; others  as  last  month. 

JULY. 

Poultry  and  Game. — About  the  samo ; 
French  and  English  pigeons  should  be 
plentiful,  also  quails. 

Fish.  — Eels  may  be  obtainable. 
Mullet  should  be  plentiful ; ling,  lemon 
soles,  doreys,  and  crawfish  should  be  in ; 
crayfish  probably ; others  about  the 
same  as  last  month. 

Vegetables.  — Much  the  same,  but 
there  should  bo  a plentiful  supply  of 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  French  and  scar- 
let runner  and  broad  beans,  and  vege- 
table marrows ; also  herbs  and  salads  in 
plenty.  Walnuts  for  pickling. 

Fruit. — About  the  same,  but  much 
depends  on  the  season,  especially  with 
regard  to  stone  fruit ; ripe  gooseberries 
should  be  plentiful,  and  apples  may 
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bo  in.  Bilberries  (and  other  berries), 
probably. 

AUGUST. 

Poultry  and  Game.  — Capons, 
chickens,  ducks,  fowls,  goslings,  grouse, 
and  ptarmigan,  from  the  l‘2th ; hares, 
leverets,  pigeons,  plovers,  quails,  rab- 
bits, snipe,  teal,  tin-key  poults,  widgeon 
and  woodcock. 

Fish . — Bream,  brill,  bloaters,  cockles, 
cod,  crabs,  crawfish,  crayfish,  dabs, 
dace,  doreys,  eels,  flounders,  grayling, 
gurnet,  haddocks  (fresh  and  dried) , hake, 
herrings  (fresh),  kippers,  lemon  soles, 
lobsters,  mackerel,  mussels,  plaice, 
prawns,  salmon,  whitebait,  and  whiting. 

Vegetables. — About  the  same  ; mush- 
rooms should  be  plentiful.  Peas  may 
be  over  ; beans  more  plentiful ; salsify 
may  be  obtainable. 

Fruit.  — A good  supply  generally. 
Apples,  apricots,  peaches,  and  plums 
should  be  plentiful ; raspberries  and 
strawberries  most  likely  over,  but 
uncertain ; pears  and  melons  abundant. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Turkeys  and 
partridges  in ; other  sorts  much  the 
same.  Quails  are  over. 

Fish. — Salmon,  trout,  and  whitebait 
out.  Oysters  in.  Eels  should  be 
good,  also  cod.  Winkles  and  whelks 
often  good  this  month  ; also  sturgeon. 
Not  much  general  change. 

Vegetables. — Much  the  same  ; plenty 
of  choice,  including  salads  and  herbs. 
Seorzonera  may  be  in. 

Fruit.  — Damsons,  medlars,  and 
quinces  should  be  in ; also  walnuts ; 
currants  over ; others  much  the  same. 

OCTOBER. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Black  game, 
capons,  chickens,  capercailzie,  ducks, 
fowls,  geese,  grouse,  hares,  larks, 
partridges,  pheasants,  plovers,  ptar- 
migan, rabbits,  snipe,  teal,  turkeys, 
widgeon,  and  woodcock. 

Fish.  — Bloaters,  brill  (very  good), 
carp,  crabs,  cod  (fine),  doreys,  eels, 
flounders,  haddock,  halibut,  honings, 


mackerel,  mullet  (uncertain),  mussels, 
oysters,  perch,  plaice,  pike,  scallops,  sea- 
bream,  shrimps,  skate,  smelts,  sturgeon, 
tench,  turbot,  whiting,  and  shell-fish 
as  in  the  summer  months  generally. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes  ( J erusalem) , 
beetroot,  Brussels  sprouts,  capsicums, 
cauliflowers,  carrots,  celery,  chillies, 
French  beans,  garlic,  greens,  horse- 
radish, leeks,  onions,  parsnips,  potatoes, 
savoys,  scarlet  runners,  spinach,  toma- 
toes, turnips,  vegetable  marrows. 

Fruit.  — Apples,  apricots,  bananas, 
figs,  grapes,  lemons,  medlars,  melons, 
nectarines,  oranges,  peaches,  pears, 
pines,  various  nuts  and  dried  fruits. 

NOVEMBER. 

Poultry  and  Game. — The  same  as  last 
month,  with  the  addition  of  landrails. 

Fish. — Sprats  should  he  in ; mullet 
and  sea-bream  out ; not  much  change 
generally,  but  uncertain ; hake  should 
be  obtainable. 

Vegetables.  — Beans  and  marrows 
over,  otherwise  much  the  same. 

Fruit.  — Pomegranates  and  quinces 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  last  month. 

DECEMBER. 

Poultry  and  Game. — English  grouse 
and  ptarmigan  going  out,  foreign 
ptarmigan  coming  in;  others  about 
the  same. 

Fish.  — Brill,  bloaters,  carp,  cod, 
doreys,  eels,  flounders,  gurnet,  halibut, 
herrings,  haddock,  ling,  oysters  and 
shell  - fish  generally,  perch,  pike, 
smelts,  soles,  skate,  sprats,  tench,  and 
whiting. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes  ( J erusalem), 
beetroot,  carrots,  celery,  cucumbers, 
cardoons,  garlic,  greens,  horseradish, 
leeks,  lettuces  (French),  onions 
(English  and  foreign),  parsnips,  savoys, 
salsify,  spinach,  and  tomatoes  (un- 
certain). Dried  herbs. 

Fruit. — Apples,  bananas,  figs,  grapes, 
lemons,  melons,  oranges  (Tangerines 
also),  pines,  rhubarb  (forced),  walnuts, 
and  a variety  of  other  nuts  and  dried 
fruits  for  the  festive  season, 
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REMARKS. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Rabbits  and  bares  can  be  got  the  year  round ; 
leverets  are  good  in  the  summer,  but  the  others  are  best  from  September 
to  April.  Pigeons,  either  English  or  foreign,  are  pretty  generally  obtain- 
able. Guinea  fowls,  sometimes  to  be  had  earlier  in  the  year  than  we  have 
given,  but  the  supply  is  uncertain  and  the  quality  variable.  Quails  are 
uncertain ; sometimes  scarce  or  poor  early  in  their  season.  Russian 
partridges  sometimes  good  and  cheap,  but  all  supplies  from  abroad  are 
subject  to  much  fluctuation. 

Fish. — Mackerel  depends  much  upon  the  weather  for  supply  and 
quality ; the  same  may  be  said  of  herrings  aud  many  other  fish.  Shell- 
fish variable ; lobsters  often  scarce  and  dear  in  the  spring.  Many  kinds 
that  are  only  to  be  had  locally  are  not  given.  Flat  fish  of  the  plaice  class 
should  not  be  selected  whenever  it  is  thin,  watery,  and  in  poor  condition. 

Vegetables.  — Supplies  from  abroad,  also  English  grown,  at  high 
prices,  earlier  than  given  in  our  list.  Herbs  fresh  or  dried,  in  season 
always.  Salads  vary  in  the  time  of  their  appearance,  and  the  price,  both 
home  grown  and  foreign.  Rare  vegetables  (i.e.,  high-priced,  and  only 
obtainable  in  London,  as  a rule)  not  given  above.  (See  the  chapters  on 
Vegetables.) 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED 
IN  COOKERY. 


Aspic.— A savoury  jelly,  mostly  used 
for  garnishing. 

Assiettes. — Small  entrees ; not  more 
than  one  plate  will  hold. 

Attelets  or  Iidtelets. — Small  skewers ; 
when  of  silver,  or  plated,  they  are 
used  in  dishing  up. 

An  Bleu. — Fish  cooked  in  wine  with 
flavourers. 

An  Gras. — Dressed  with  meat  stock. 

Au  Jus. — In  the  natural  juice  or 
gravy. 

Aa  Haigre. — A dish  in  which  meat 
is  not  used : a fast-day  dish. 

Au  Naturel. — Plain,  simple  cookery ; 
or  anything  served  raw,  as  oysters. 

Bain-Marie. — A vessel  for  holding 
water  to  keep  dishes  hot.  ( See  page  82.) 

Barde. — A piece  of  bacon  tied  over 
the  breasts  of  birds,  &c.  ( See  page  13.) 

Batterie  de  Cuisine. — A complete  set 
of  cooking  apparatus. 

Bechamel. — A sauce.  (See  page  89.) 

Bcignet. — Another  name  for  flitter. 

Bisque. — A shell-fish  soup. 

Blanc. — White.  Anything  used  in 
cooking  to  give  a more  delicate  appear- 
ance ; as  white  broth  or  milk  for 
boiling  poultry  or  fish. 

Blanch. — To  improve  the  taste  and 
appearance  of  many  viands  by  blanch- 
ing. (See  page  261,  under  Sweet- 
breads.) 

Blanquette. — Meat  served  in  thick 
white  sauce,  with  egg-yolks  to  thicken. 

Bouchees. — Mouthfuls.  Tiny  patties 
filled  with  various  preparations. 

Boudins. — Delicate  dishes  from  force- 
meat. 

Bouilli.— A piece  of  boiled  beef ; the 
foundation  of  the  French  pot-au-feu. 


Bouillon.  — The  common  soup  of 
France ; the  liquor  from  the  bouilli. 

Bouquet- Garni. — A bunch  of  herbs 
used  to  flavour  any  dish,  and  removed 
before  serving. 

Braise. — To  cook  in  a closely-covered 
vessel,  as  described  on  page  5. 

Braisiere.  — The  pan  used  for 
braising. 

Brioche. — A very  light  bun-like  cake. 
(See  Cakes.) 

Brunoise. — Clear  soup  with  vege- 
tables. ( See  page  39.) 

Caisses. — Little  cases  of  paper  or 
china,  in  which  various  savouries  aro 
served. 

Canape. — A round  crouton  with  a 
puree  on  it ; a small  savoury. 

Cannelons.— Little  rolls  of  pastry, 
variously  filled. 

Caramel. — Burnt  sugar.  (See  Brown- 
ing, page  34.) 

Casserole. — A shape  of  rice  to  be 
filled  with  a ragout  or  other  prepara- 
tion. Also  a stewpan. 

Civet. — A thick,  rich,  dark  stew  of 
hare  or  venison. 

Clarify. — To  clear  by  straining,  and 
by  the  aid  of  whites  and  shells  of  eggs, 
and  raw  meat. 

Compote. — A dish  of  meat  or  small 
birds,  served  in  a pile ; or  fruits  served 
in  the  same  way  in  syrup. 

Consomme. — A strong,  clear  soup. 

Coquilles.  — Shells.  Shell  - shaped 
dishes  for  serving  oysters  and  other 
savouries. 

Couronne,  Bn. — To  serve  anything,  as 
cutlets  or  fritters,  in  a crown  or 
ring. 

Croquette. — A savoury  mince  of  fish, 
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game,  poultry,  or  meat,  shaped  and 
fried. 

Groute,  Crouton,  Crovstade.  — {See 
description  in  Garnishes.) 

Charlotte.— A.  dish  made  in  a mould 
of  a particular  shape. 

Chartreuse.  — A dish  made  in  a 
mould,  which  is  lined  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  dish, 
whether  sweet  or  savoury,  &c.  (Ex- 
plained in  the  recipes. ) 

Chaudfroid.  — A thick  sauce  for 
masking  purposes. 

Dariole.  — Anything  cooked  in  a 
dariole  mould. 

Entrees.  — The  corner  dishes  were 
thus  termed  some  time  ago.  Now 
applied  to  the  made  dishes  served 
before  the  roast. 

Entremets. — Savoury  or  sweet  second- 
course  dishes. 

Epigramme  or  Epigram. — An  entree 
in  which  two  materials,  or  two  shapes 
of  one  material,  are  placed  alternately 
in  a ring. 

Escalopes. — Collops. 

Espagnole. — A rich,  brown,  Spanish 
sauce. 

Farce. — Forcemeat  or  stuffing. 

Fcuilletage.  — A rich,  light  puff 
paste. 

Filet  or  Fillet.— A.  piece  of  meat, 
poultry,  game,  or  fish,  cut  clear  of  the 
bone,  and.  served  neatly  ; the  undercut 
of  a sirloin  of  beef. 

Financiere. — A rich  ragout  or  sauce, 
containing  truffles,  sweetbread,  &c. 
( See  recipes  for  uses. ) 

Flan. — A French  custard. 

Fleur. — A pastry-case  for  sweets  or 
savouries. 

Fondue. — A kind  of  pudding  made 
from  cheese. 

Fricandeau.  — .A  piece  of  meat, 
larded  and  braised.  {See  page  265.) 

Fricassee.  — A rich  white  dish  of 
meat,  or  poultry,  or  fish,  with  sauce. 

Fritter.  — Anything  encased  in  bat- 
ter, or  coated  with  egg,  &c.,  and  fried. 
Or  batter  fried  in  the  form  of  small 
pancakes. 

Friturc.  — The  substance  used  for 
frying  the  fritters. 

Galantine. — Meat  or  poultry,  boned, 


stuffed,  and  rolled,  then  cooked,  and 
decorated  in  various  ways. 

Garniture. — The  garnish  or  adjuncts 
to  a dish. 

Gateau. — A sort  of  cake  (May 
often  be  served  as  a pudding.) 

Glace. — A glaze  made  from  sugar. 
(See  Glace  Icings.) 

Glaze.  — A stiff  jelly  from  stock. 
(See  page  10.) 

Godiveau. — A good  savoury  force- 
meat. 

Gratin,  Au. — Meat,  fish,  &c.,  cooked 
in  a dish  with  sauce,  crumbs,  and 
flavourings,  and  served  in  the  dish. 

Grenadins. — Round  slices  of  meat, 
larded,  and  served  in  sauce. 

Haricot. — A stew  of  vegetables  and 
meat ; originally  a dish  of  meat  with 
haricots  : hence  the  name. 

Hors  d'QSuvrcs.  — Small  relishes 
served  at  the  beginning  of  dinner. 

J ulienne.  — Clear  soup,  with  vege- 
tables in  strips. 

Eromeskies.  — Savoury  mixtures  of 
meat  and  sauce,  rolled  in  bacon  and 
batter,  and  fried.  (Detailed  in  recipes.) 

Larding.  — The  insertion  of  pieces 
of  bacon  into  meat.  (See  page  13.) 

Lardoons  or  Lardons. — The  pieces  of 
bacon  used  in  larding. 

Liaison.— A mixture  of  cream,  eggs, 
&c.,  used  to  bind  and  thicken  sauces 
and  soups. 

Luting. — A paste  used  to  “ lute  ” or 
fasten  the  lids  on  dishes  of  potted 
game,  &c. 

Macedoines. — Mixtures  of  fruits  or 
vegetables. 

Marinade. — A liquor  in  -which  to 
steep  meat  or  fish,  to  heighten  the 
flavour. 

Mask,  To. — To  coat  anything  with 
sauce,  icing,  &c.,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  dish. 

Matelote. — Agoodfish  stew  with  wine. 

Magonnaisc. — A cold  sauce ; a good 
salad  dressing. 

Menu. — The  bill  of  fare. 

Meringue. — A mixture  of  sugar  and 
whites  of  raw  eggs,  used  in  various 
ways. 

Miroton. — Little  slices  of  meat  with, 
sauce ; the  meat  served  in  a ring. 
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Panada.  — An  ingredient  in  force- 
meats. 

Papillote,  En. — Cutlets,  &c.,  cooked 
in  papers,  and  sent  to  table  in  the 
papers. 

Piece  de  Resistance. — The  principal 
joint  at  dinner. 

Potagc. — Soup. 

Pot-au-Fcu. — A pot  used  in  France 
for  making  stock  ; now  applied  to  the 
broth  made  in  the  pot. 

Prin tanier. — Clear  soup,  with  sprung 
vegetables  of  various  sorts. 

Puree. — A substance  reduced  to  a 
pulp  by  pounding,  sieving,  &c. 

Quenelles. — Shapes  of  meat,  game, 
fish,  &c.,  cooked  in  stock.  (Described 
in  recipes.) 

Ragout. — A rich  mixture  of  meat,  &c. , 
with  sauce ; used  as  a garnish,  or  for 
filling  patties,  &c. 

Ramekins  or  Ramequins.  — Various 
preparations  baked  in  cases.  (See 
recipes.) 

Rcleves. — ( See  Removes.) 

Removes.  — ( See  Made  Dishes  in 
Index.) 

Rissoles.  — Mixtures  of  meat  and 


sauce,  enclosed  in  pastry,  and  fried. 

( See  recipes.) 

Roux. — Thickenings  of  flour  and 
butter. 

Salmis. — Rich  hashes  of  game.  (See 
recipes.) 

Sauter. — To  cook  in  a saute  pan, 
with  a small  quantity  of  fat. 

Serviette,  A la. — To  dish  on  or  in  a 
serviette. 

Sorbet.  — A semi-frozen  ice,  well- 
fiavoured.  (See  Ices.) 

Souffle. — A light  kind  of  pudding, 
sweet  or  savoury. 

Supreme. — A rich  white  sauce.  A 
good  entree,  composed  of  the  best 
parts  of  poultry  with  sauce. 

Tammy  or  Tamis. — A woollen  cloth 
for  straining  sauces,  &c.,  to  make 
them  smooth. 

Turban. — A dish  made  in  a turban- 
mould.  (See  page  197.) 

Veloute. — A rich  white  sauce.  (See 
page  104.) 

Vol-au-  Vent. — A rich  pastry -case 
filled  with  a savoury  ragout,  or 
with  fruits ; decorated  in  various 
ways. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  DUTIES 
OF  SERVANTS. 


By  Phyllis  Browne. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  SERVANTS. 

The  prosperity  and  comfort  of  a household — no  matter  whether  it  is  largo 
or  small— depend  very  greatly  upon  the  efficiency,  honesty,  and  fidelity  of 
the  servants  who  belong  to  it.  Therefore,  the  subject  of  the  management 
of  servants  must  be  regarded  as  important  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
preside  over  a home  and  a family. 

Of  late  years  the  relations  between  mistresses  and  servants  have  been 
considerably  strained ; and  unfortunately,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  is  on  the  increase.  In  the  world  of 
domestic  service  demoralisation  apparently  prevails,  and  on  all  hands  dis- 
satisfaction with  present  arrangements  is  expressed.  Mistresses  complain 
that  good  servants  are  rarely  to  be  found  : that  the  inferior  servants  who 
have  to  be  engaged  make  unreasonable  demands,  are  selfish,  unskilled,  and 
careless.  Servants,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  domestic  service  is 
intolerable : that  mistresses  are  over- exacting,  allow  neither  liberty  nor 
relaxation : and  that  employment  in  the  factory  or  the  workshop  is 
preferable  to  household  service. 

This  unpopularity  of  domestic  service  which  exists  amongst  people  who 
ought  naturally,  we  feel,  to  be  in  service,  is  the  more  deplorable  because 
domestic  service  in  a good  house  ought  to  be — for  young  women,  at  any  rate 
— the  most  agreeable  of  occupations.  When  engaged  in  domestic  service 
under  a good  mistress,  a girl  is  being  trained  to  perform  those  duties  of  a wife 
and  mother  which  will,  in  all  probability,  ultimately  devolve  on  her ; she  has  a 
comfortable  home,  nourishing  food,  and  every  reasonable  need  is  supplied. 
The  expenses  of  her  living  are  defraved,  and  she  enjoys  the  protection  which 
a homo  affords.  The  mistress,  too,  who  lias  engaged  reliable  efficient 
servants  is  greatly  to  be  congratulated.  For  her  the  trials  of  domestic 
management  are  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  if  her  house  is  well  ordered, 
the  wheels  of  the  domestic  machine  run  smoothly,  and  there  is  no  unplea- 
sant friction.  If,  therefore,  matters  could  bo  so  arranged  that  domestic 
service  should  be  once  more  popular,  and  if,  by  any  means,  servants  could 
be  properly  trained  to  do  their  work,  and  educated  to  fulfil  its  duties,  great 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  believed  that  these  desirablo  conditions  are  not  entirely  impossible 
of  attainment.  To  bring  them  within  reach,  however,  both  mistresses  and 
servants  would  have  to  realise  that  moderate  concessions  on  both  sides  arc 
reasonable,  and  they  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  make  those  concessions. 
Then  if  before  the  domestic  entered  on  the  term  of  service,  an  exact 
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understanding  could  bo  arrived  at  as  to  what  both  parties  to  the  agreement 
were  to  demand  and  to  receive,  the  terms  being  observed,  harmony  ought 
to  be  the  result. 

True  it  is  that  even  under  these  circumstances  the  difficulty  of  lack  of 
training  for  service  would  still  be  left  unsolved ; but  even  here  the  prospect 
is  not  as  dark  as  at  first  sight  appears.  We  have  at  least  the  hopeful  sign 
that  no  one  denies  the  fact  that  training  is  required ; and  attempts,  partial 
and  limited,  but  earnest,  are  being  made  by  well-meaning  people  to  meet  it. 
The  best  remedy  for  the  evil  would  be  that  mistresses  who  understand 
household  work  should  be  willing  to  take  respectable  young  girls  into  their 
service,  and  teach  them  how  household  work  should  be  don",  and  that 
mothers  of  would-be  servants  should  encourage  their  daughters  to  go  out 
into  service  young,  and  should  allow  them  to  begin  to  work  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  gradually  fitting  themselves  for  a more  important  position. 
Although  the  dearth  of  “experienced  servants”  is  so  much  felt,  it  is 
questionable  whether  what  are  called  experienced  servants  are  as  great  a 
treasure  as  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Very  often  they  are  quite  as  experi- 
enced in  prejudice  and  exaction  as  they  are  in  the  best  methods  of  doing 
their  work.  Real  experience,  when  combined  with  honesty  and  willingness, 
is  of  almost  priceless  value  ; but  it  is  not  easily  found.  If  mistresses  who 
cannot  discover  it  would  now  and  again  try  the  experiment  of  taking  a 
young  girl  from  a respectable  home,  and  teaching  her  the  details  of  domestic 
work,  gradually,  and  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  raising  her  wages  as  she 
became  more  competent,  servants  would  not  “change  ” as  frequently  as  they 
now  do,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  home  would  not  be  so  constantly 
disturbed  because  there  are  new  arrivals  in  the  kitchen. 

We  find,  then,  that  for  the  successful  management  of  servants  there 
must  be  moderate  concessions  to  each  other  from  both  the  panties-concerned ; 
an  exact  understanding  at  the  time  the  engagement  is  made  as  to  what 
each  is  expected  to  do  and  to  give,  and  a thorough  training  in  domestic 
work  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a compre- 
hension of,  and  respect  for,  the  rights  and  duties  of  both  mistresses  and 
servants.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  well  if  we  first  say  a few  words  on  each  of 
the  points  concerning  which  there  is  difference  of  opinion  between  em- 
ployers and  servants,  and  afterwards  describe  in  detail  the  duties  which 
special  servants  are  expected  to  perform. 

CHOOSING  SERVANTS. 

In  moderate-sized  households  the  master  of  a house  generally  chooses 
and  engages  the  men  servants  employed,  and  the  mistress  chooses  the 
women  servants ; although  in  very  large  establishments  these  duties  are 
committed  to  trusty  retainers.  Thus,  when  there  is  a house  steward,  he 
both  engages  and  dismisses  all  servants,  both  male  and  female.  When 
there  is  no  house  steward  the  master  engages  the  butler,  the  coachman,  and 
his  own  valet,  sometimes  also  the  footmen  and  the  grooms ; occasionally 
he  engages  the  butler  and  the  coachman,  and  deputes  the  former  to  engage 
the  men  servants  for  indoors  and  the  coachman  to  engage  the  grooms.  In 
the  same  way  the  mistress  engages  the  housekeeper,  ladies’-maids,  and 
nurses,  and  the  housekeeper  engages  the  women  servants.  Obviously 
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arrangements  of  this  sort  must  vary  with,  the  size  and  nature  of  the 

8 establishment.  _ _ 

Many  opportunities  of  obtaining  domestic  servants  are  available.  Of 
i these,  the  best  known  are  private  inquiries  amongst  personal  friends  and 
i tradespeople,  advertisements  in  newspapers,  and  registry  offices.  By  far 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  is  to  engage  a servant 

i through  a friend.  If  friends  are  not  able  to  furnish  the  requisite  informa- 
$ tion,  it  is  well  to  inquire  of  the  tradespeople,  many  of  whom  make  assistance 
[j  of  this  sort  a means  of  securing  custom.  Should  this  means  also  fail,  the 

employer  should  either  advertise  in  a respectable  newspaper,  or  enter 
her  name  at  a registry  office.  There  are  disadvantages  and  advantages 
belonging  to  both  methods,  which  have  to  be  considered. 

The  value  of  well-managed  and  high-class  registry  offices  can  scarcely 
0 be  over-estimated.  They  furnish  a means  of  communication  between  those 
o who  want  work  and  those  who  have  work  to  give,  which  is  of  great  assist- 
, ance  to  both.  Against  these  offices  no  objection  can  bo  raised.  Experience, 
however,  has  brought  many  employers  to  the  conclusion  that  for  every  one 
■ office  that  is  to  be  relied  on,  half  a dozen  are  mere  risky  speculations,  the 

• object  of  the  agent  being  merely  to  extort  money  from  those  who  are  in 

ii  difficulties.  The  rule  laid  down  by  many  registry  agents  that  the  em- 
ployer should  pay  the  fee  before  being  suited  with  a domestic  is  not  to  the 

• I employer’s  advantage,  and  those  who  have  to  hire  servants  should  protest 
: against  it.  When  this  arrangement  is  made  the  agent  has  no  inducement 
tt  to  make  an  effort  to  suit  the  customer.  A much  more  satisfactory  condition 

exists  when  the  rule  is  made  that  half  the  fee  should  be  paid  for  registra- 
tion, the  remainder  when  a suitable  servant  is  engaged.  If  this  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  general,  registry  offices  would  bo  much  more  helpful 
than  they  now  are. 

An  advertisement  in  a respectable  newspaper  is  a much  approved  means 
of  obtaining  servants.  Here  the  choice  of  the  newspaper  is  a matter  which 
calls  for  judgment.  Servants  usually  advertise  in  papers  with  a low  scale 
of  charges.  When  searching  for  an  advertisement,  therefore,  it  is  advisable 
to  consult  one  of  these.  When  inserting  an  advertisement,  it  is  to  bo 
remembered  that  the  better  sort  of  servants  go  to  the  newspaper ; it  is 
accessible  to  them,  and  they  can  consult  it  before  leaving  their  last  place  ; 
^.consequently,  when  inserting  an  advertisement,  it  is  well  to  choose  a 
■newspaper  that  is  read  in  good  families,  and  likely  to  come  under  the 
notice  of  superior  efficient  persons. 

The  wording  of  an  advertisement  that  is  to  be  inserted  has  much  to  do 
i with  success  in  this  direction.  Yery  naturally,  domestics  in  want  of  a 
^situation  are  on  the  look-out  for  something  definite.  They  like  to  know 

f exactly  what  wages  will  bo  offered,  how  many  there  are  in  family,  how 
many  servants  are  kept,  and  details  of  a similar  nature.  Accurate  informa- 
tion of  this  sort  counts  with  them  for  more  than  do  stock  phrases,  such  as 
good  wages  and  a comfortable  home  for  a steady,  respectable  person.” 
The  term  “ good”  is  relative.  The  address  also  should  be  clearly  stated, 
md  the  hours  during  which  application  may  bo  made  and  the  sort,  of 
.•eference  required  should  be  plainly  laid  down.  When  it  is  possible,  a 
Personal  interview  and  a personal  character  should  bo  insisted  on  • they  are 
■he  more  likely  to  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 
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ENGAGING  SERVANTS. 

Tho  painful  discipline  associated  with  changing  servants  would  have  to 
be  endured  much  less  frequently  than  it  is  if  employers  were  more  careful 
than  they  are  in  engaging  servants  and  in  giving  and  receiving  characters. 
When  engaging  a servant,  for  instance,  an  employer  is  too  often  contented 
to  ask  a few  stock  questions,  which  amount  to  nothing  at  all,  and  which 
both  the  contracting  parties  estimate  very  fairly.  It  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  arrive  at  a clear  and  accurate 
understanding  of  the  duties  that  would  have  to  be  performed  by  the 
servants,  and  of  the  privileges  that  would  be  allowed ; more  important 
still,  of  those  that  will  be  refused  by  the  employer.  The  chief  reason  why 
respectable  servants  do  not  settle  in  their  places  is  that  they  come 
expecting  too  much,  and  that  too  much  is  expected  from  them.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  face  both  discomfort  aud  incapacity  when  wo 
anticipate  them,  and  are  prepared  for  them,  but  to  have  to  put  up  with  tho 
one  and  endure  the  other  when  we  looked  for  efficiency  and  skilful  service 
is  very  disappointing.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  suggestion  is  made 
of  employing  means  to  avoid  the  deadlock  in  the  relations  between 
employers  and  domestics  with  which  society  is  threatened.  If  only  thero 
could  be  a clear  understanding  before  an  engagement  is  made  of  what  it 
was  reasonable  to  ask  and  just  to  grant  in  laying  down  the  regulations 
of  domestic  service,  the  disputes  and  discontent  which  now  exist  would 
speedily  subside.  When  considering  these  regulations,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  employers  should  realise  that  tho  conditions  of  service  are 
not  what  they  were  some  years  ago,  and  that  the  workers  of  the  present  : 
day  will  not  accept  tho  limitations  which  once  they  would  have  thought 
perfectly  reasonable.  Mistresses  who  acknowledge  this  fact,  and  act  upon 
it,  get  good  servants,  and  keep  them ; thoso  who  fight  against,  fate,  and 
are  determined  to  adhere  to  the  old  traditions,  are  always  changing.  j 

When  the  propositions  between  employer  and  employed  as  to  the 
terms  of  service  are  satisfactory,  and  are  agreed  to  by  the. two  contracting 
parties,  it  is  usual  for  the  person  seeking  engagement  to  give  references  as 
to  character  to  the  former  employer.  If  the  character  proves  satisfactory, 
and  if  regulations  are  accepted,  the  servant  is  engaged,  and  the  time  is 
fixed  for  her  to  enter  upon  her  work. 

DISMISSING  SERVANTS. 

Unless  a special  arrangement  otherwise  is  made,  it  is  usually  understood 
that  the  agreement  for  domestic  service  is  for  an  indefinite  period, 
terminable  by  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  giving  a months 
warning  to  the  other,  or  on  the  part  of  the  employer  by  instant  dismiss 
on  payment  of  a month’s  wages.  This  power  of  putting  an  end  to 
engagement  is  absolute,  and  no  other  condition  is  required  excep  mg 
month’s  warning  or  the  month’s  wages.  Sometimes  a demand  is  ma  e 
the  servant’s  board  for  a month  as  well  as  the  month’s  wages,  but,  * 
matter  of  law,  the  payment  of  board  is  extraordinary.  Legal  y,  _ 
servant  is  entitled  only  to  a month’s  wages,  calculated  on  the  basis  ox 
annual  wage. 
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A servant  can  be  summarily  dismissed  without  either  notice  or  a 
month’s  wago  in  advance,  for  insobriety,  dishonesty,  or  gross  impropriety 
of  conduct,  or  for  disobedience  to  lawful  orders.  When,  however,  a step 
of  this  kind  is  taken  without  just  cause,  the  employer  is  liable  to  an  action 
for  damages ; on  the  other  hand,  a servant  is  at  liberty  to  leave  his  work 
without  notice  if  denied  reasonable  food  and  lodging,  or  if  cruellv  and 
improperly  treated  either  by  the  employer  or  any  of  his  dependents. 

CHARACTERS. 

One  of  the  most  onerous  duties  that  devolves  upon  the  employer  of 
domestic  labour  is  the  giving  of  a character  to  discharged  servants.  For 
those  who  have  to  engage  servants,  a personal  character  is  much  to  be 
preferred,  and  by  many  it  is  strongly  insisted  on,  not  only  because  there  is 
more  opportunity  for  imposition  with  a written  character,  but  also  because 
information  can  be  more  easily  obtained  from  an  interview  than  by 
correspondence,  and  particulars  can  be  gleaned  from  cpiestions  and  answers 
which  could  not  bo  learnt  from  a letter. 

Householders  ought  to  understand  that  while  it  is  not  compulsory  on 
an  employer  to  give  a servant  a character,  yet  if  that  character  is  given, 
it  must  be  truthful,  without  extenuation  or  exaggeration,  nothing  being 
stated  that  could  not  be  substantiated  in  a court  of  law.  To  give  untrue 
characters  is  not  only  unfair  to  employers  and  employed,  it  is  also  an 
illegal  action,  and  the  individual  who  does  it  is  liable  to  certain  penalties. 
Supposing  a householder  were  to  give  a dishonest  servant  a character  for 
honesty,  and  that  servant  were  afterwards  to  rob  his  now  master,  the 
person  who  gave  the  false  character  would  bo  liable  to  an  action,  and  to 
compensate  the  sufferer  for  tlio  wrong  sustained.  Nor  must  it  be  thought 
that  in  this  matter  the  law  protects  employers  only.  If  a servant  who 
merits  a good  character  receives  a bad  one,  redress  can  be  obtained.  A 
bad  character  untruly  and  maliciously  given  renders  the  person  who  gives 
it  liable  to  an  action  for  defamation  ; although  until  the  untruthfulness  and 
malice  are  proved  the  communication  is  regarded  as  privileged,  and  no 
action  is  maintainable. 

It  is  to  bo  noted  that  a servant  cannot  legally  demand  a second 
character  from  a former  employer,  although  from  kindly  motives  this  is 
sometimes  given.  When  questions  as  to  character  have  to  be  sent  fo  an 
address  at  a distance,  annoyance  and  delay  would  frequently  be  avoided  if 
in  the  first  instance  inquiry  were  made  at  the  post-office  of  the  district  to 
ascertain  if  the  address  were  genuine. 


PERQUISITES. 

It  is  a vexed  question  in  many  households  whether  or  not  a servant  is 
morally  entitled  to  receive  from  the  tradesmen  a percentage  or  commission  on 
goods  supplied  for  household  use.  Not  many  years  ago  domestic  servants — 
and  especially  those  who  belonged  to  largo  establishments — were  accustomed 
to  claim  their  “ perquisites”  in  this  way,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  tho 
perquisites  of  a cook  to  amount  to  more  than  her  wages.  According  to  an 
unwritten  code  well-known  and  honoured  in  the  servants’  hall,  the  servants 
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who  paid  the  bills  received  a percentage  from  the  tradesman  of  Is.  in  the 
pound.  The  old  newspapers  and  wax  candle  ends  were  the  property  of 
the  butler;  the  lady’s-maid  had  the  left-olf  garments  of  the  mistress, 
the  valet  those  of  the  master  ; the  housemaid  had  oddments  left  in  the 
bedrooms  ; the  cook  had  the  dripping,  the  kitchen-maid  the  kitchen 
grease,  and  the  scullery-maid  the  bones. 

The  system  thus  described  was  a most  disastrous  one  for  both  employers 
and  servants  ; and  it  was  a fruitful  cause  of  dishonesty  and  extravagance. 
For  Innately,  it  is  falling  into  disuse,  and  still  more  into  disfavour,  and 
there  are  many  first-class  households  where  it  is  entirely  forbidden. 
The  sooner  it  disappears  altogether,  the  better  for  everyone  concerned. 
It  would  be  well  if  both  employers  and  servants  were  made  to  realise  that 
not  only  is  the  custom  immoral  and  injurious,  but  it  is  also  dishonest,  and 
therefore  illegal.  The  agent  of  one  party  who  receives  a secret  commis- 
sion from  the  other  party  in  a business  transaction  commits  an  offence 
against  the  law;  and  this  is  exactly  the  offence  which  those  servants 
commit  who  take  commissions  from  tradesmen. 


servants’  meals. 

In  noblemen’s  houses  and  very  large  establishments  where  a house 
steward  is  kept,  the  upper  servants  have  their  meals  in  the  steward’s  room ; 
in  less  pretentious  establishments  they  are  taken  in  the  housekeeper’s  room 
or  servants’  hall ; in  small  households  servants  have  their  meals  in  the 
kitchen.  When  meals  take  place  in  the  steward’s  room,  the  steward’s  boy 
lays  the  table ; when  in  the  housekeeper’s  room  the  kitchen-maid  does  so ; 
in  small  establishments  the  cook  is  the  person  upon  whom  the  duty 
devolves.  With  regard  to  the  time  allowed  for  meals,  it  is  usual"  for 
one  hour  to  be  given  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  each  for  breakfast,  for 
tea,  and  for  supper.  The  usual  hour  for  breakfast  is  eight  or  half -past ; 
dinner  is  generally  taken  at  one  o’clock  ; tea  between  four  and  five ; and 
supper  between  half-past  eight  and  half-past  nine.  The  housekeeper 
expects  to  pour  out  tea  for  the  upper  servants  of  a household,  and  the 
upper  housemaid  or  kitchen-maid  does  so  for  the  under  servants. 


ALLOWANCES. 

In  many  houses  each  servant  has  an  “ allowance  ” of  certain  articles  of 
food,  made  every  week  or  every  month,  for  their  private  use.  The  house- 
hold stores  are  then  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  given  out  as  required, 
The  quantities  most  generally  approved  for  each  person  are  : — 

Tea,  j lb.  per  week;  loaf  sugar,  J lb.  ; moist  sugar,  j lb.  per  week; 
butter,  | lb.  per  week ; meat,  k lb.  per  day,  without  bone,  and  allowing  for' 
shrinkage  -roughly,  | lb.  per  day;  eggs,  lfr  per  day;  bacon  and  cheese,, 
variable— roughly,  1 lb.  per  week ; potatoes,  4 lbs.  per  week  ; beer,  when 
taken,  2 pints  per  day.  In  many  households  beer  is  now  discontinued 
altogether.  In  others  beer  money  is  given  instead,  and  the  amount  given 
is  very  variable.  The  plan  of  giving  beer  money  has  many  disadvantages. 
The  expediency  of  its  adoption  must  be  determined  by  the  employer. 
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WAGES  AND  BOARD  WAGES. 

The  wages  of  servants  vary  so  much  according  to  the  position  and 
means  of  employers,  and  also  according  to  locality,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  figures  that  will  be  of  real  value.  Nevertheless,  the 
remuneration  awarded  to  a servant  is  a subject  of  great  importance  to 
both  parties  concerned,  and  its  satisfactory  settlement  has  much  to  do 
with  making  the  servant  contented  and  earnest  in  trying  to  please.  The 
occasion  of  a change  of  servants  disturbs  the  comfort  and  peace  of  a 
household,  and  yet  half  the  servants  who  give  notice  of  a determination 
to  change  do  so  with  the  intention  of  bettering  themselves.  On  this 
account  it  would  be  well  if  employers  would  adopt  the  plan  of  offering  a 
rise  in  wage  with  every  succeeding  year  of  service.  By  this  means  the 
servant  betters  herself  by  staying  in  a situation  instead  of  by  leaving  it ; 
and  as  a domestic  who  is  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  house  and  with 
the  needs  of  the  various  members  of  a family  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
helpful  than  a stranger  could  be,  the  extra  recompense  is  usually  well- 
deserved. 

In  many  houses,  during  the  absence  of  the  family,  servants  are  put  on 
board  wages,  and  in  some  houses  the  same  plan  is  followed  for  economical 
reasons,  even  when  the  family  is  at  home.  To  be  on  “ board  wages,”  it  may 
be  explained,  is  to  be  paid  a weekly  sum  for  maintenance  in  addition  to  the 
regular  wages.  The  amount  given  varies  with  the  rank  of  the  servant — 
and  with  the  position  of  the  employer,  and  ranges  from  10s.  to  16s.  per 
week.  When  a portion  of  the  necessary  provision  is  obtainable,  such  as 
vegetables  from  the  kitchen  garden,  or  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  from  tho 
dairy  farm,  the  wages  are  reduced  in  consideration  of  these.  Servants  in 
receipt  of  board  wages  usually  put  the  money  together,  and  depute  the 
cook  to  provide  their  meals.  The  plan,  however,  is  not  liked  by  tho 
majority  of  servants. 

ILLNESS. 

An  employer  is  not  bound  to  pay  for  medicine  and  doctor’s  fees  should 
the  servant  fall  ill  while  under  the  roof ; although  if  lie  sent  for  a doctor 
to  attend  the  servant  ho  would  be  called  on  to  defray  the  consequent 
expenses,  and  would  not  be  justified  in  stopping  it  out  of  the  servant’s 
wage.  It  is  true  that  many  employers  supply  medicine  to  their  domestics ; 
but  they  do  it  from  motives  of  kindness  or  convenience.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  illness  of  a servant  is  not  a ground  of  summary  dismissal.  Tho 
employer  would  have  no  right  to  send  a servant  away  without  a month’s 
notice  or  a month’s  wage  simply  because  he  was  ill.  Should  a servant 
leave  a situation  temporarily  on  account  of  illness,  tho  employer  would  bo 
required  to  pay  his  wage  during  the  period  of  absence,  though  he  would 
not  be  liable  for  board  as  well  as  wage. 

LIVERY  AND  DRESS. 

The  term  livery  is  applied  to  clothes  given  by  an  omployer  to  servants 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  uniform,  indicative  of  tho  position 
occupied  by  the  wearer.  Servants  who  wear  this  distinctive  dress  aro 
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named  livery  servants.  The  men  servants  who  usually  come  under  this 
denomination  are  coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  postillions,  and  pages. 
There  is  no  rule  universally  followed  as  to  the  style  of  livci’y  which  must 
bo  worn,  and  the  supply  which  shall  be  provided.  Arrangements  con- 
cerning these  points  are  made  by  the  employer,  and  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  agreement  when  the  servant  is  engaged.  A livery  consists  of  a 
complete  suit  of  clothes,  and  this  is  generally  provided  by  the  master ; the 
servants  finding  their  own  linen,  gloves,  stockings,  and  shoes.  Very  often 
employers  provide  a dress  livery,  and  a plain  suit  of  clothes  also  which  can 
be  used  when  the  wearer  is  at  work  in  the  house. 

Female  servants  are  expected  to  wear  printed  cotton  dresses  whilst  at 
work  in  the  morning  ; in  the  afternoon,  when  the  rougher  part  of  the  work 
is  done,  alpaca  or  stuff  dresses  are  worn,  of  a quiet  colour,  either  black  or 
grey.  White  caps  and  white  aprons  are  essential  items  of  female  servants’ 
dress  while  on  duty.  The  afternoon  aprons  should  be  prettily  made  of 
muslin,  and  an  all-over  apron  of  linen  or  calico  should  be  worn  when  the 
servant  is  at  work.  In  large  establishments  the  housekeeper  and  lady’s 
maid  are  not  required  to  wear  caps,  except  from  choice.  A cook  should 
wear  a large  white  linen  apron  with  a bib  in  front,  and  a pair  of  long 
white  linen  cuffs  or  half  sleeves  which  will  cover  the  arms  up  to  the 
elbows. 

Employers  should  always  insist  upon  absolute  neatness  in  dress  being 
maintained  by  every  servant  in  their  employ.  Inattention  and  carelessness 
in  this  direction  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  fact  that 
untidiness  is  permitted  in  the  servants  is  a sign  of  inferior  breeding  on 
the  part  of  the  employer. 

“ FOLLOWERS.” 


One  of  the  questions  of  domestic  management  which  causes  more 
vexation  and  difficulty  than  any  other  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
servants  are  to  be  allowed  to  receive  visitors  in  the  kitchen.  In  large 
households  where,  on  account  of  the  number  of  servants  employed, 
companionship  within  doors  is  easily  obtained,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
make  arrangements  on  this  point,  which  meet  the  wishes  of  everyone 
concerned ; but  in  small  households,  where  space  is  more  circumscribed, 
and  where  the  routine  of  work  is  more  or  less  varied,  servants’  followers 
may  cause  serious  inconvenience  to  the  comfort  of  the  members  of  tbe 
family.  This  being  the  case,  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  small  households 
the  rule  has  been  repeatedly  made  that  no  followers  would  be  allowed; 
and,  as  a result,  discontent  and  disobedience  have  prevailed. 

Looking  at  the  subject  of  “ servants’  followers  ” from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  servant,  we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  much  to  be  said. 
Without  doubt,  it  seems  very  hard  that  of  all  the  members  of  the  household, 
only  one  or  two,  and  those  the  persons  whose  work  is  most  monotonous, 
and  who  have  the  least  change  in  their  lives,  should  be  the  ones  not 
permitted  to  have  visitors.  The  mistress  of  the  house  sees  her  acquaintance 
in  the  drawing-room,  or  she  invites  them  to  dinner ; even  the  children  m 
happy  homes  can  invite  their  companions  into  the  nursery  or  garden  to 
share  their  play ; why  should  the  servants  alone  be  debarred  from  similar 
privileges?  Servants  have  their  friends,  and  enjoy  a chat  with  thorn  as 
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much  as  the  mistress  does  with  hors.  Householders  are  unreasonable  who 
expect  that  the  whole  life  and  thought  of  a servant  should  be  given  up  to 
cleaning  rooms  and  cooking  meals. 

Householders  may  feel  the  truth  of  those  remarks,  and  yet  they  may 
hesitate  before  they  allow  their  domestics  to  receive  visitors  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Frequent  visitors  interrupt  the  work  of  the  household ; they 
cause  inconvenience,  and  they  may  be  the  means  of  food  being,  used 
extravagantly.  Moreover,  apart  altogether  from  the  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience which  may  arise  from  having  frequent  visitors  in  the  kitchen,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  many  robberies  have  been  perpetrated  by  this 
means.  Unfortunately,  in  these  days,  short  terms  of  service  are  becoming 
more  and  more  common,  and  the  characters  of  servants  are  therefore  too 
often  not  quite  reliable.  Many  burglaries  have  been  committed  by 
scoundrels,  a part  of  whose  method  of  crime  it  has  been  to  make  friends 
with  the  maids,  and  so  gain  admission  to  the  house  and  a knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  belongings  of  the  inmates.  On  this  ground  alone  many  house- 
holders have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  allow  indiscriminate  visiting 
amongst  domestics  is  not  safe. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
with  regard  to  this  question,  as  with  many  other  domestic  concerns,  the 
best  and  easiest  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  is  for  the  mistress  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  with  the  servant,  when  the  engagement  between  the 
two  is  made,  as  to  the  rules  which  are  to  be  observed  on  the  point.  What 
these  rules  shall  be  must  depend  upon  individual  circumstances,  and  must 
vary  in  different  households.  There  is  no  doubt  that  domestics  “ settle  ” 
best  in  a house  where  followers  are  allowed  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
said  limits  should,  however,  in  all  cases  be  strictly  defined,  for  thus  only 
can  the  privilege  be  preserved  from  degenerating  into  a nuisance. 

Let  householders,  therefore,  who  are  ip  a position  to  allow  their 
servants  to  have  visitors  inform  the  domestics  when  engaging  them  that 
the  following  restrictions  with  regard  to  them  are  to  be  observed  : — 

1.  That  no  visits  shall  be  paid  during  working  hours,  that  is,  before  a 
prescribed  hour.  (This  rule  does  away  witli  all  danger  of  work  being 
postponed  or  neglected  in  consequence  of  the  visit.) 

2.  That  all  visitors  shall  take  their  departure  before  a certain  hour. 

3.  That  no  refreshment  shall  be  given  to  visitors  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  mistress.  This  rule  will  not  be  of  universal  application. 
Where  servants  are  allowanced,  for  instance,  it  will  not  be  necessary  ; but 
where. they  are  not  allowanced,  but  take  a share  of  the  food  of  the  house- 
hold, it  is  of  great  importance.  Food  supplies  are  the  property  of  the 
householder,  and  it  is  not  right  that  they  should  be  consumed  without  his 
knowledge  or  contrary  to  his  will.  If  an  understanding  on  this  point  were 
clearly  established  before  the  term  of  service  began,  much  friction  between 
employers  and  employed  would  be  avoided. 

In  many  households  it  is  advisable  that  a rule  should  be  made  that 
servants  who  have  formerly  lived  with  the  family,  and  who  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood,  shall  not  be  included  amongst  kitchen  visitors.  This  rule 
may  seem  arbitrary,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  relations  between  a mistress  and 
her  late  domestics  may  be  of  the  most  amicable  nature,  and  the  mistress 
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may  bo  willing  to  befriend  or  assist  her  former  maid  ; but  this  can  be  done  1 
without  opportunity  being  given  for  gossip,  and  for  the  retailment  of 
inconvenient  reminiscences.  When  a now  order  is  established,  the  old 
order  should  bo  put  away  altogether,  and  left.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
experience.  It  has  been  proved  again  and  again,  and  will  be  yet  again, 
that  domestic  forces  fall  into  line  most  readily,  and  maintain  their  position  1 
longer  when  they  are  not  able  to  compare  their  own  methods  with  those  of 
predecessors  who  have  failed. 

One  thing  is  to  be  said  about  servants’  “ followers.”  It  is  that  where  q 
domestics  have  many  holidays  and  “ outings,”  it  is  not  expected  that  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  visitors  also.  Many  housekeepers  take  j 
account  of  this,  and  say  when  engaging  a servant,  “I  give  such  and  such 
holidays,  a liberal  allowance,  and  I allow  no  followers.”  Many  domestics  | 
prefer  an  arrangement  of  the  sort.  But  whatever  regulations  may  be 
found  to  bo  most  convenient,  the  point  of  imperative  importance  is  that  j 
they  should  bo  clearly  stated  and  understood  in  the  first  instance.  To  be 
entirely  open  and  exact  is  the  way  to  avoid  complications  in  domestic  I 
matters. 

HOLIDAYS. 

The  question  of  servants’  holidays  and  “outings  ” stands  in  the  same  ■' 
position  as  that  of  servants’  “followers.”  No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down 
concerning  it,  and  the  special  circumstances  of  each  household  have  to  bo 
considered  before  any  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  imperatively  important  that  at  the  period  of  a 
servant’s  engagement,  a clear  understanding  as  to  the  times  and  seasons  of 
holidays,  and  also  as  to  their  limitation  should  bo  reached.  There  is  no 
subject  which  is  discussed  with  greater  warmth,  both  amongst  householders 
and  their  assistants,  or  one  which  leads  to  more  ill-feeling,  vexation,  and 
annoyance  than  the  outings  and  holidays  which  are  to  be  allowed  to 
domestic  servants  in  small  households.  In  large  establishments  the  ] 
subject  causes  little  difficulty.  It  is  simply  a matter  of  arrangement  that 
when  one  domestic  goes  out  another  shall  do  the  work,  and  thus  affairs  are 
ordered  in  such  a way  that  the  members  of  the  household  experience  no 
inconvenience  whatever.  Indeed,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  one  reason 
for  the  demoralisation  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  world  of  domestic  1 
service,  arises  from  the  fact  that  servants  in  large  households  enjoy  so 
much  liberty.  Middle-class  servants  hear  of  these  privileges,  and 
probably  gain  very  exaggerated  ideas  concerning  them.  They  take  no 
account  of  the  skilled  labour  performed  by  high-class  servants,  nor  do  they  j 
think  of  the  strict  discipline  which  must  be  observed  in  establishments 
where  comfort  and  order  prevail.  They  think  only  of  the  freedom  which, 
is  associated  therewith,  and  from  which  they  are  debarred.  Thus  they! 
become  dissatisfied,  restless,  and  occasionally  unreasonable.  _ I 

From  every  point  of  view  it  is  obvious  that,  concerning-  this  detail  of  I 
management,  eacli  housekeeper  must  lay  down  her  own  rules  and  make  j 
her  own  terms  with  her  servants.  If,  however,  she  wishes  that  order  and  » 
comfort  should  bo  firmly  established,  she  will  be  wise  to  draw  up  her  ■ 
plans  in  a liberal  spirit.  Let  her  realise  that  it  is  well  for  themselves  and  J 
for  their  employers  that  servants  should  liavo  regular  change,  that  it  j 
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improves  their  health,  and  cheers  their  spirits,  and  brightens  their  tempers. 
Let  the  householder  therefore  be  as  liberal  as  is  compatible  with  reason 
and  good  sense ; yet  on  no  account  let  her  allow  liberality  to  degenerate 
into  the  countenance  of  licence.  If  the  arrangement  made  between  her 
and  her  domestic  is  to  succeed,  it  must  lie  entirely  one  of  mutual  give-and- 
take.  Above  all,  let  there  be  the  strictest  observance  of  the  limits  of  the 
time  of  absence.  It  is  due  to  servants  that  they  shall  have  as  much 
leisure  and  change  as  can  reasonably  be  accorded  to  them  ; it  is  due  to  the 
employer  that  there  should  be  no  latitude,  and  that  oi’der  and  time  should 
be  respected.  Agreements  established  on  those  lines  can  scarcely  fail  to 
work  well. 

SYSTEM  IN  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  a great  aid  to  the  orderly  management  of  a house  for  the  mistress 
or  housekeeper  to  draw  up,  in  writing,  a plan  of  work,  or  a time-table  of 
work  for  each  servant.  This  table  may  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  mistress, 
and  a duplicate  may  be  given  to  the  worker.  It  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
fixing  responsibility,  and  letting  the  servant  know  the  extent  of  her  obliga- 
tion. The  best  service  is  always  obtained  in  houses  where  one  person  is 
made  responsible  for  each  task  that  has  to  be  performed.  On  the  same 
paper  there  should  be  a list  of  the  properties  placed  under  the  servant’s 
charge,  and  of  the  utensils  needed  for  her  work.  The  list  should  be  checked 
from  time  to  time  in  the  presence  of  both  the  mistress  and  the  servant. 
All  losses  can  then  be  accounted  for  and  made  good. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  SERVANTS. 

The  number  of  servants  employed  in  a household  must,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  position  and  income  of  the  head.  In  large  establishments 
from  thirty  to  forty  indoor  servants  are  frecpiently  engaged,  and  the  scale 
of  living  in  English  homes  graduates  downwards  to  households  in  which 
one  maid-of-all-work  does  all  that  has  to  be  done  by  hired  assistance. 
Yet,  although  the  number  of  servants  may  thus  vary,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  tho  duty  which  belongs  to  each  department  of  domestic  service  is 
always  the  same.  Thus  a butler  always  undertakes  work  of  a particular 
sort,  a cook  certain  work,  a housemaid  certain  work,  and  so  on ; and  the 
. service  thus  performed  by  the  different  functionaries  never  changes.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  different  classes 
of  servants  should  be  clearly  defined  and  thoroughly  understood. 

In  the  largest  establishments  the  men  servants  employed  usually  include 
a house  steward,  a butler,  a valet,  a chef  or  male  cook,  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  footmen,  coachmen,  and  grooms.  In  establishments  of  this 
description  there  is  almost  invariably  a professional  manager  engaged,  upon 
whose  shoulders  all  responsibility  connected  writh  the  management  of  the 
servants  rests.  The  house  steward  is  the  title  given  to  tho  professional 
who  looks  after  the  men,  while  the  housekeeper  controls  the  women  ser- 
vants. Servants  take  rank  in  tho  household  according  to  their  position. 
The  following  is  the  usual  order  of  precedence.  Amongst  men  servants — 
House  steward,  valet,  butler,  footman,  page,  coachman,  groom.  Amongst 
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wo  moil  servants— Housekeeper,  lady’s-maid,  head  nurse,  cook,  parlour- 
maid, upper  housemaid,  upper  laundry-maid,  under  housemaid,  nursemaid, 
under  laundry-maid,  general  servant,  kitchen  maid,  scullery-maid.  Wo 
will  take  the  various  servants,  one  by  one,  and  describe  the  duties  of  each. 

THE  HOUSE  STEWARD. 

This  functionary  is  only  employed  in  very  large  establishments,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  highly-born  or  very  wealthy.  He  eugages  and  dismisses 
the  servants,  orders  everything  that  is  needed  for  the  household,' pays  the 
household  bills,  and  is  responsible  to  his  employer  only  for  the  money  that 
passes  through  his  hands.  He  usually  has  a sitting-room  set  apart  for  his 
private  use,  and  a boy  is  kept  to  do  his  errands  and  carry  messages  for  him. 
He  is  generally  a trusted  person,  who  has  been  trained  to  fulfil  his  duties 
through  long  acquaintance  with  the  family  under  whom  he  serves,  and  the 
extent  of  bis  responsibility  varies  with  his  character,  and  the  character  and 
wishes  of  his  employers. 

THE  BUTLER. 

In  large  establishments  the  butler  is  the  servant  of  second  rank;  in 
smaller  households  he  is  the  chief  of  the  domestics.  He  has  charge  of  the 
wine  and  plate  belonging  to  his  employers.  The  possessors  of  fine  wines 
usually  prefer  to  keep  the  control  of  the  consumption  thereof  in  their  own 
hands,  but  they  give  out  to  the  butler,  weekly  or  monthly,  as  much  as  they 
think  right.  This  functionary,  then,  keeps  a cellar  and  stock  book.  Here 
he  makes  an  entry  of  every  bottle  opened,  and  also  makes  a statement  of 
the  age  and  quality  of  the  wines  in  each  bin.  These  memoranda  ought  to 
be  checked  by  the  master  at  regular  periods.  The  butler  sees  to  the  fining, 
bottling,  corking,  and  sealing  of  wine  that  is  in  cask,  and  he  is  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  wine  and  ale  cellars.  He  brings  out  and  decants 
the  wine  wanted  for  daily  use,  and  keeps  charge  of  it  till  required,  and  he 
draws  and  gives  out  the  ale  for  the  servants’  hall.  The  family  plate  also  is 
put  in  his  charge.  When  he  enters  on  his  duties  a list  of  the  plate  is  given 
to  him,  and  he  is  answerable  to  his  master  for  its  safety  and  condition.  If 
any  articles  are  missing  the  butler  is  understood  to  be  responsible  for  them. 
When  an  under  butler  is  kept  the  head  butler  does  not  actually  clean  the 
plate,  but  he  is  expected  to  see  that  his  subordinates  clean  it  properly.  In 
more  limited  establishments  he  cleans  it  himself.  He  locks  up  the  plate  at 
night,  and  it  is  then  his  duty  also  to  see  that  the  house  is  made  secure,  and 
that  all  bolts  and  fastenings  are  properly  adjusted,  and  fires  and  lights  put 
out.  The  domestic  duties  of  the  butler  commence  with  the  first  meal  of 
the  day.  He  waits  at  table  at  that  meal,  and  also  at  luncheon,  the  footman 
being  supposed  to  be  otherwise  occupied  at  that  horn-.  At  dinner  he  places, 
the  plate  on  the  table,  and  when  it  is  done  with  he  removes  it.  He  places 
all  the  ornaments  on  the  table,  sees  after  the  decorations  generally,  and 
decides  what  glass  and  china  shall  be  used.  When  everything  is  ready  he 
announces  dinner  in  the  room  where  the  company  are  assembled. 

In  these  days,  when  dinners  a la  Russe  are  popular,  the  onerous  duty  of 
carving  the  joints  devolves  upon  the  butler;  it  is,  therefore,  important  that 
he  should  be  able  to  carve  skilfully.  In  family  dinners,  where  the  carving 
is  done  by  the  master  or  mistress,  the  butler  puts  the  first  course  dish  on 
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the  table,  then  removes  the  covers,  which  he  hands  to  a subordinate  to 
carry  out  of  the  room.  When  the  first  course  is  handed  he  serves  the  wine, 
remaining  at  the  sideboard  for  that  purpose.  When  the  first  course  is 
over  lie  gives  the  cook  notice  of  the  fact  by  ringing  the  call-bell.  He 
places  and  removes  the  chief  dishes  belonging  to  each  course.  If  the  dessert 
is  on  the  table  from  the  commencement  of  dinner  he  rearranges  it  when 
the  time  comes  for  it  to  be  enjoyed,  and  he  supplies  each  guest  with  extras 
that  may  be  required  for  it.  If  the  dessert  is  not  on  the  table,  he,  with 
the  help  Gf  a footman,  removes  the  slips.  When  the  dessert  is  served  he 
ascertains  that  the  lights  and  fire  are  in  order.  Then,  having  received  a 
sign  from  his  master  to  show  that  his  attendance  can  be  dispensed  with, 
he  leaves  the  room.  He  then  repairs  at  once  to  the  drawing-room  to  see 
that  everything  is  in  order  there,  and  presides  over  the  serving  of  coffee 
and  tea  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  butler  generally  answers  the  front-door  bell  to  visitors,  and  he 
attends  to  the  drawing-room  bell.  He  announces  all  visitors,  and  is  in 
readiness  to  attend  them  when  they  leave.  He  conveys  all  messages,  cards, 
and  letters  to  his  mistress.  In  many  households  it  is  arranged  that  the 
butler  shall  have  charge  of  the  billiard-room  and  of  his  master's  study. 
He  is  always  understood  to  be  responsible  for  the  condition  of  his  own 
pantry. 

When  there  is  no  house  steward  and  no  housekeeper  the  butler  has 
sometimes  authority  over  the  subordinate  servants  of  the  households.  He 
revises  their  accounts,  gives  them  their  holidays,  and  directs  them  generally. 
Of  course,  in  different  families  different  regulations  are  laid  down,  but  it 
is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the  butler  is  a confidential  servant. 
He  should  be  a fairly  well-educated  man,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy,  and 
there  should  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  his  sobriety.  This  is  a detail 
of  great  importance,  because  a butler  has  access  to  wine,  and  there  is 
j temptation  to  error  in  this  direction.  Therefore,  when  a butler  has  to  be 
; engaged  a personal  character  from  a reliable  source  should  be  considered 
indispensable. 

THE  VALET. 

The  duties  of  a valet  are  almost  entirely  personal,  for  it  is  his  special 
province  to  wait  upon  and  promote  the  convenience  of  his  master.  He 
; lays  his  master's  toilet  in  readiness  for  dressing  and  undressing,  has  the 
care  of  his  master’s  wardrobes,  brushes  and  cleans  his  master's  clothes,  and 
■ sees  that  everything  required  for  personal  use  is  kept  in  order  and  is  ready 
1 when  required.  He  is  responsible  also  for  the  condition  of  the  dressing- 
: room,  and,  before  his  master  is  likely  to  use  it,  sees  that  the  housemaid  has 
' done  her  duty  in  lighting  the  fire  and  dusting  the  room.  When  water  has 
i been  used  for  washing  purposes  he  empties  the  basin,  and  sees  that  the  jug 
1 and  carafe  are  filled  with  fresh  water.  He  also  looks  after  the  appoint- 
S ments  of  the  toilet-table,  and  ascertains  that  everything  is  in  proper  order. 

He  delivers  messages  to  and  for  his  master.  When  his  master  goes  on  a 
1 journey  lie  takes  the  tickets  for  him.  looks  out  betimes  for  a comfortable 
i carriage,  and,  as  far  as  he  can,  anticipates  and  supplies  his  needs,  and  is 
J ready  to  obey  orders.  Should  the  master  pay  visits  at  country  houses  the 
1 valet  accompanies  him,  packs  and  unpacks  his  trunks,  and  waits  upon  him. 
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Wlion  the  master  goes  out  shooting  the  valet  maybe  required  to  attend,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  at  hand  to  do  anything  that  is  needed.  On  oc'ca-  ' 
sions  of  this  kind  a clover  valet  may,  if  he  likes,  render  himself  extremely 
useful,  and  wealthy  young  men  of  fashion  who  are  accustomed  to  pay  j 
rounds  of  visits,  and  elderly  gentlemen,  usually  consider  the  attendance  of 
a valet  a necessity,  whereas  married  mon  and  heads  of  households  (unless 
they  are  persons  of  exceptional  wealth)  arrange  that  the  family  butler 
shall  give  to  them  whatever  personal  attendance  they  require.  As  a rule,  ' 
therefore,  it  is  more  usual  for  a valet  to  be  employed  by  young  single  men 
and  elderly  men  than  by  married  men. 


THE  FOOTMAN. 

In  large  establishments  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  three  or  four  footmen 
to  be  kept  as  well  as  the  butler.  Partly  these  functionaries  are  regarded 
as  ornamental.  Their  height  is  a consideration  of  great  importance,  and 
tall,  fine-looking  footmen  are  in  great  demand.  In  some  houses  two 
footmen  are  engaged  instead  of  a butler  and  a footman ; in  others  one  foot- 
man is  kept  instead  of  a parlour-maid.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  say 
what  the  exact  duties  of  a footman  (as  such)  are,  because  they  vary  with 
the  character  of  the  establishment  to  which  he  belongs,  with  the  style  of 
living,  &c.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  understood  that  he  is  a sort  of  com- 
plement to  the  butler  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  valet  and  parlour-maid 
on  the  other,  and  he  perforins  duties  which,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  all 
these  servants.  His  work  is,  therefore,  a subject  for  arrangement. 

When  one  footman  only  is  kept  it  is  customary  for  him  to  clean  boots, 
knives,  and  windows,  and  chop  wood.  In  the  morning  his  first  duty  is  to 
clean  the  boots ; he  then  carries  them  to  the  doors  of  the  rooms  occupied 
by  their  owners,  and  calls  the  gentlemen  of  the  household  at  the  hour 
appointed.  He  must  then  lay  the  breakfast  for  the  family  and  make  the 
toast,  and  when  the  meal  is  over  he  clears  everything  away,  and  washes 
china,  silver,  and  glass,  in  the  butler’s  pantry.  The  plates  and  dishes  that 
are  greasy  are  sent  to  the  kitchen  to  be  cleansed  by  the  cook  or  kitchen- 
maid,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  footman  then  fills  coal-scuttles,  looks  after 
fires,  trims  lamps,  goes  errands,  answers  the  bell,  cleans  the  silver,  and 
does  whatever  extra  work  devolves  upon  him.  He  is  expected  to  be  dressed: 
in  time  for  luncheon,  at  which  he  waits.  In  the  afternoon  he  answers  the 
bells,  looks  after  the  fires,  takes  in  tea,  and  at  dusk  lights  the  lamps 
and  closes  the  shutters  in  the  sitting-room.  Half-an-hour  before  dinner  he 
rings  the  dressing-bells,  carries  hot  water  to  the  bedrooms,  and  lays  out  the 
evening  garments  of  the  gentlemen.  He  lays  the  cloth,  serves  the  dinner, 
and  waits  at  table ; then  clears  the  table  and  washes  the  glass,  china,  &c., 
as  in  the  morning.  If  wineglasses,  &c.,  are  wanted,  he  carries  the  tray  on 
which  they  are  placed  to  the  drawing-room.  With  regard  to  livery,  the 
footman  occupies  the  position  of  other  livery  servants,  both  as  to  privileges 
and  work.  He  has  both  dress  and  undress  suits  from  his  employer,  and 
has  only  to  find  linen,  stockings,  shoos,  and  washing.  Wages,  and  regula- 
tions as  to  holidays,  &c.,  are  subject  to  privato  agreement  at  the  time  ot 
engagement.  (See  Parlour-maid.) 
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PAGE. 

In  some  households  a page,  or  young  male  servant,  is  kept.  The  plan 
answers  very  well  in  large  establishments  where  experienced  men  servants 
are  employed  who  can  maintain,  control,  and  exercise  supervision  over  tin- 
young  assistants  ; and  it  is  also  very  frequently  successful  in  households 
where  a clever  housemaid  or  parlour  maid  can  look  after  the  page,  and  see 
that  he  does  his  work.  In  any  case  it  is  a mistake  to  take  a very  young 
boy  for  the  position.  A page  under  fifteen  is  likely  to  be  more  of  a trouble 
than  a help. 

The  duties  of  a page  consist  in  cleaning  knivis,  shoes,  windows,  &c., 
chopping  wood,  carrying  coal,  and  brushing  the  gentlemen’s  clothes.  He 
should  be  dressed  by  one  o’clock,  and  be  ready  to  answer  the  bells  in  the 
afternoon,  and  run  errands.  He  waits  at  table,  assists  in  washing  the  glass, 
plate,  china,  and  all  crockery  that  is  not  greasy.  He  also  keeps  the  rooms 
supplied  with  coal,  looks  after  lamps  and  candles,  takes  hot  water  up  to 
the  bedrooms,  and  rubs  the  furniture.  The  parlour-maid  is  his  superior  in 
rank,  and  when  the  two  have  to  wait  at  table  together,  his  companion  ought 
to  act  as  butler,  and  he  as  footman  ; that  is,  the  parlour-maid  should  stand 
behind  the  master,  the  page  behind  the  mistress  ; the  former  should  place 
and  remove  the  principal  dishes,  and  the  latter  should  fetch  and  carry 
between  the  dining-room  and  kitchen.  "When  clearing  the  table  the  parlour- 
maid should  remove  the  plates,  &c.,  from  the  table,  the  page  holding  the 
i tray,  and  he  should  carry  the  tray  away.  When  anything  not  already  in 
the  room  is  wanted  during  a meal  the  page  fetches  it.  The  parlour-maid 
should  remain  in  the  room  until  the  time  for  dessert. 

In  clubs  and  institutions  of  the  sort  a page  is  often  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  messages. 

COACHMAN. 

A coachman  should,  above  everything,  be  a skilful  driver,  for  the 
essence  of  good  coachmanship  is  to  drive  with  safety  and  despatch  over 
difficult  country,  and  he  should  also  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details 
of  stable  management.  He  is  answerable  for  the  condition  of  the  carriages 
1 and  horses;  he  should  understand  how  to  purchase  provender  judiciously, 
and  should  see  that  the  horses  are  well  fed  and  groomed.  He  may  have  to 
deal  with  the  coach- builder,  horse-dealer,  and  veterinary  surgeon,  and  he 
has  to.  exercise  a certain  supervision  over  his  assistants,  if  he  has  any.  The 
more  ignorant  or  the  more  busy  the  owner  of  horses  the  more  important  is 
! it  that  the  coachman  should  thoroughly  understand  and  industriously  per- 
• form  his  stable  and  coach-house  duties.  A coachman’s  duties  vary,  of 
course,  with  the  extent  of  the  establishment  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  duties  of  an  “ under,”  “ second,”  or  “ ladies’  ” coachman  correspond 
i with  those  of  the  head  coachman.  If  more  than  two  coachmen  are  kept 
their  duties  resemble  those  of  the  first  and  second,  but  their  wages  are 
lower  and  their  liveries  less  costly. 

The  following  valuable  hints  as  lo  the  position  and  duties  of  coachmen 
are  taken  from  Sidney’s  “ Book  of  the  Horse  ” (Cassell  & Co.) : 

“The  most  expensive  class  of  servants  required  by  a person  who  keeps 
pleasure -horses  are  the  head  coachman  of  a lady  of  fashion  and  the  stud 
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groom  of  a limiting  stable.  The  business  of  a head,  or,  as  commonly 
called,  a ‘ body  ’ coachman,  is  to  drive  his  master  or  mistress,  and  super- 
intend everything  connected  with  the  carriages,  harness,  and  horses ; to 
see  that  everything  is  done  that  ought  to  bo  done,  without  ever  touching 
anything  with  his  hands  in  the  way  of  work,  excepting  his  reins  and  whip. 
. . . His  first  duty  is  to  drive  well,  and  this  is  a delicate  and  difficult  task. 
The  art  of  starting,  rushing  along  and  round  the  corners  of  London  streets 
at  groat  speed,  and  stopping  suddenly  at  a succession  of  houses  or  shops 
without  jerking  or  discomposing  the  nerves  of  an  hysterical  lady  or  gouty 
lord,  is  very  difficult  to  acquire,  and,  when  acquired,  worth  high 
wages. 

“ If,  in  addition  to  the  art  of  town  driving,  a coachman  adds  that  of 
superior  stable  management,  and  turns  out  ‘ his  ’ horses  and  carriages  fed, 
groomed,  dressed,  and  cleaned  in  the  very  best  manner,  at  not  too  extrava- 
gant a cost  for  the  rich  man’s  purse,  then  he  is  in  his  proper  place  in  an 
establishment  where  the  best  of  everything  is  expected  to  be  provided,  and 
cost  is  a matter  of  little  importance.  But  when  a coachman  has  a horse 
‘ lame,’  ‘ sick,'  or  ‘ off  his  feed,’  or  needing  shoeing  when  he  is  wanted  for 
either  day  or  night  work,  the  proper  plan  is  to  get  rid  of  the  coachman. 
Therefore,  on  engaging  a head  man  it  is  well  to  tell  him  that  his  place 
depends  not  only  on  sobriety,  honesty,  and  punctuality,  but  on  the  horses 
always  being  fit  to  be  seen,  and  fit  for  real  work  or  ornamental  work,  as 
the  case  may  be.  . . . If  horses  are  not  overworked  and  are  of  sound 
constitution  they  should  look  well  and  go  well.  If  not  the  fault  is  with 
the  coachman.” 


GROOMS. 

The  .authority  just  quoted,  speaking  of  grooms,  says:  “The  art  of 
grooming  is  seldom  attained,  even  by  the  most  industrious  and  apt  man, 
who  lias  not  commenced  as  a boy  under  a competent  teacher  and  severe 
disciplinarian.  The  best  grooms  are  trained  in  hunting  stables,  beginning 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  at  latest.  Very  good  ones,  though  not 
always  very  smart,  come  from  the  stables  of  farmers  who  hunt  to  sell 
their  young  horses.  The  sons  of  coachmen,  who  have  lived  in  the  stable 
from  the  time  they  could  walk,  under  the  severe  discipline  of  a parent 
who  knew  his  business,  and  liked  his  ease,  is  the  best.  Some  very 
clever  grooms  are  trained  by  clergymen  in  hunting  counties,  of  small 
means  and  horsey  tastes.  In  a word,  a stableman  to  arrive  at  any 
degree  of  perfection  in  connection  with  the  number  of  minute  details 
of  stable  management,  must  be  ‘ caught  young  ’ and  trained  by  a 311st 
and  severe  tutor.” 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  extent  of  a groom  s duties  must  vary 
with  the  extent  of  the  establishment  to  which  lie  belongs.  Generally 
speaking,  his  work  is  associated  with  the  care  and  feeding  of  horses. 
Good  grooming  is  essential  to  bring  a horse  to  the  highest  condition,  ami 
“ as  any  groom  can  make  a horse  sick,  a bad  feeder,  a sing,  lestive, 
lame,  with  very  slight  chance  of  detection,  liberal  wages,  to  secure  an 
retain  the  services  of  a really  good  man,  are  true  economy. 
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THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

In  small  households  the  mistress  is  her  own  housekeeper  ; she  conti  ols 
the  servants  arranges  the  routine  of  work,  orders  the  meals,  and  exercises 
general  supervision  of  management.  In  large  establishments,  hoyovei, 
where  a number  of  servants  arc  engaged,  and  where  domestic  affairs  are 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  is  usual  for  the  lady  who  is  at  the  beau 
of  affairs  to  engage  a capable  and  experienced  person  to  relieve  her  ot  the 
business  of  housekeeping,  and  upon  this  functionary  all  responsibility 
associated  therewith  rests. 

The  most  important  cpialifications  required  in  a housekeeper  arc,  first, 
that  she  should  be  familiar  with  the  etiquette  and  routine  ol  household 
management— knowing,  in  fact,  how  things  ovght  to  be  done  ; and 
secondly,  that  she  should  be  able  to  systematise  the  work,,  so  that  it  may 
be  accomplished  in  a methodical  and  orderly  fashion.  It  is,  indeed,  more 
necessary  that  a housekeeper  should  bo  able  to  make  others  work  than 
that  she  should  be  able  to  work  on  her  own  account.  It  is  true  that  in 
smaller  establishments  there  are  frequently  to  be  found  what  are  called 
“ working  housekeepers,”  or  functionaries  who  undertake  the  duty  of 
management  and  are  expected  also  to  do  some  portion  of  the  work  with 
their  own  fingers.  But  the  professional  housekeeper  seldom  attempts  the 
performance  of  this  double  duty.  She  may  make  the  more  elaborate 
sweets,  and  take  upon  herself  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  confectionery, 
but  she  rarely  does  more  than  this.  Her  time  is,  as  a rule,  fully  occupied 
in  supervising  the  efforts  of  others. 

The  would-be  leader  amongst  his  fellows  must,  before  everything  else, 
be  able  to  manage  men.  It  may  bo  difficult  to  manage  the  masculine  half 
of  humanity,  but  it  -is  very  much  more  difficult  to  manage  the  female  half. 
Women,  and  especially  uneducated  women,  are  not  easily  either  led, 
guided,  or  driven.  They  are  apt  to  disagree  with  each  other,  and  they 
have  not  a due  sense  of  the  relative  importance  of  different  details  ; more- 
over, they  are  keenly  impatient  of  all  pretence.  As  a rule,  women  will 
rooi*e  readily  obey  a man  than  they  will  obey  another  woman.  Yet  the 
housekeeper  who  cannot  securo  the  obedience  of  her  subordinates  is  an 
absolute  failure.  Tact  is  the  implement  by  the  aid  of  which  she  will 
most  effectually  gain  her  end.  She  must  not  be  merely  arbitrary,  she 
must  endeavour  to  be  just  and  kind,  yet  firm,  and  scrupulously  respect  the 
rights  of  others  while  exacting  her  own. 

When  a housekeeper  has  not  grown  into  the  position  she  occupies,  but 
is  called  upon  to  step  into  it  as  a stranger,  she  should  carefully  feel  her 
way  in  the  first  instance,  avoid  treading  on  the  corns  of  her  neighbours, 
and  refrain  from  introducing  innovations  until  she  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
situation.  During  the  first  days,  or  even  the  first  weeks,  of  duty  she  will 
be  wise  to  allow  the  methods  of  her  predecessor  in  office  to  remain 
unchallenged,  even  though  she  feels  that  they  are  imperfect.  When  she 
has  obtained  influence  and  authority  over  her  assistants  she  may  make  the 
changes  which  she  considers  desirable,  and  her  dictum  will  be  accepted. 
But  if  she  attempts  to  make  radical  reforms  before  she  has  had  time  to  feel 
her  way,  she  is  sure  to  arouse  rebellion  and  opposition.  For  a house- 
keeper, discretion  is  the  better  paid  of  wisdom. 
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A crucial  test  of  a housekeeper’s  capacity  is  the  judicious  division  of 
the  work  of  the  household.  The  most  successful  housekeepers  usually 
have  a complete  plan  of  work.  They  set  down  in  writing  what  may  be 
called  a time-table  for  each  worker  for  each  day.  Sometimes  they  give  a 
copy  of  these  tables  to  the  workers  to  whose  department  they  belong ; but 
in  any  case  they  keep  the  form,  and  refer  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
thus,  without  effort,  they  keep  the  x-eins  of  management  in  their  own 
fingers.  If  unpleasant  friction  is  to  be  avoided  in  household  management, 
it  is  necessary  that  one  particular  person  should  be  made  responsible  for 
every  detail  connected  therewith.  The  housekeeper  is  the  person  who 
must  fix  this  responsibility,  and  her  success  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  judgment  she  displays  in  the  performance  of  this  feat. 

A skilful  and  conscientious  housekeeper  is  always  careful  of  the 
property  of  her  employers ; she  insists  upon  the  various  utensils  and 
belongings  being  put  to  their  lawful  use,  and  upon  their  being  preserved 
from  destruction  or  deterioration  when  not  in  use.  Here,  again,  she  finds 
the  principle  of  “ fixing  responsibility  ” to  be  of  great  value.  On  entering 
on  the  duties  of  her  position,  she  asks  for,  or  makes,  a complete  inventory 
of  every  article  ixsed  in  domestic  work.  This  inventory  she  then  sub- 
divides into  lists  of  utensils  used  by  each  worker.  Tims  she  has  a list  of 
the  saucepans,  kettles,  tins,  &c.  &c.,  used  in  cookery ; a list  of  the  brooms, 
pails,  dusters,  &c.,  ixsed  by  the  housemaid ; a list  of  the  china  and  glass 
used  in  laying  the  table  by  the  parlour-maid,  and  so  on.  Each  one  of 
these  lists  is  gone  over  and  checked,  and  the  articles  named  therein  are 
brought  out  for  inspection  at  short  intervals  of  time,  say  evex-y  month  or 
every  six  weeks.  Thus  breakages  and  losses  are  discovered  at  once,  and 
the  condition  of  the  various  implements  is  made  evident. 

The  capable  lxousokeeper  is  always  a good  accountant.  The  manage- 
ment of  household  expenses  usually  devolves  upon  hex-,  therefore  she 
should  keep  a strict  record  of  money  spent,  of  goods  ordered,  of  bills  paid, 
and  of  expenses  incurred.  She  should  insist  upon  it  that  whatever 
supplies  come  into  the  house  should  bear  upon  them  a ticket  stating  the 
weight  or  quantity  and  the  cost ; these  tickets  should  be  checked  and 
afterwards  filed  separately,  and  they  should  be  compared  with  the  bills 
when  the  latter  are  sent  in.  Once  a week  the  housekeeper  should  balance 
her  accounts,  and  make  careful  investigation  of  any  error  that  may  appear. 
If  she  is  wise  she  also  will  arrange  that  from  time  to  time  her  accounts 
shall  be  looked  over  and  passed  by  her  employer,  or  by  some  other  person 
deputod  to  undertake  the  duty.  Mistakes  in  connection  with  money  are 
of  the  most  serious  import ; they  are  sevei’ely  condemned  when  bi’onght  fo 
light,  and  yet  through  inadvertence  or  want  of  vigilance  they  are  \ery 
easily  made.  Experienced  housekeeper's  are  always  afraid  of  them,  am 
take  the  greatest  pains  to  avoid  them.  _ . , 

A knowledge  of  times  and  seasons  in  connection  with  household 
work  is  indispensable  to  the  housekeeper.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  she 
should  be  familiar  with  the  routine  of  daily  fexbour,  she  should  know  also 
when,  as  well  as  how,  special  and  extra  duties  required  at  special  periods 
are  performed.  Thus  she  should  look  after  the  thorough  cleaning  ot  tac 
house  in  spring,  the  preparation  in  their  proper  season  of  jams,  jellies, 
pickles,  and  home-made  wines;  the  drying  of  herbs,  the  making  ot  sauce  , 
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the  provision  of  light  covering  for  the  beds  and  light-  f urniture  for  the 
rooms  in  summer,  and  the  substitution  of  wanner  articles  in  winter ; the 
storage  of  coal  when  it  is  low  in  price,  the  cleansing  of  blankets,  counter- 
panes, and  curtains,  and  all  similar  details.  As  far  as  may  be,  she  will  lie 
on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  extraordinary  opportunities,  so  that  the 
house  may  be  kept  in  order  with  as  little  discomfort  as  possible  to  the 
members  of  the  family.  The  temporary  absence  of  the  occupier  of  a 
bedroom  will  be  seized  upon  as  an  opportunity  for  turning  out  that  room, 
and  due  regard  to  thorough  cleanliness  being  observed,  the  processes  of 
cleaning  will  be  kept  out  of  sight.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  direction 
to  promote  comfort  and  prevent  annoyance  by  a housekeeper  who  has 
forethought  combined  with  industry. 

The  housekeeper  who  presides  over  even  a moderately  large  establish- 
ment usually  has  a sitting-room  placed  at  her  disposal,  which  is  regarded 
as  her  special  sanctum,  and  which  is  known  as  the  housekeeper’s  room. 
Here  she  and  the  upper  servants  take  breakfast,  tea,  and  supper  together, 
here  she  receives  her  friends,  hero  she  makes  up  her  accounts,  plans  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  different  servants,  and  makes  out  her  market  ng 
orders.  Not  without  her  permission  would  any  other  than  the  housekeeper 
enter  this  room,  or  in  any  way  make  use  of  it. 

The  duties  of  a housekeeper  are  undoubtedly  onerous,  and  her  position 
is  a responsible  one.  The  more  knowledge  and  experience  she  possesses, 
provided  always  that  she  is  conscientious  in  principle  and  industrious  in 
performance,  the  more  likely  is  she  to  give  satisfaction  to  her  employer 
and  to  gain  honour  and  respect  from  her  subordinates  in  office. 


lady’s-maid. 

No  one  should  undertake  the  duties  of  a lady’s-maid  who  has  not  been 
thoroughly  trained  to  the  work,  and  who  does  not  possess  a practical 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  hairdressing. 
A competent  lady’s-maid  may  easily  earn  for  herself  a high  and  responsible 
position  in  the  household;  she  may  enjoy  many  years  of  well-paid  and  not  too 
onerous  service,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  trusted  and  respected 
lady’s-maid  to  bo  appointed  housekeeper  in  a large  establishment  when  a 
vacancy  for  that  situation  occurs.  But  an  incompetent  lady’s-maid  is  a 
cause  of  constant  annoyance  and  also  loss  to  her  mistress.  She  is  a disap- 
pointment where  success  is  of  importance,  and  her  want  of  skill  is 
productive  of  irritating  discomfort.  Consequently,  she  has  little  chance 
of  being  looked  upon  as  a friend  by  her  mistress,  and  as  the  relations 
between  a lady  and  her  maid  are  necessarily  more  personal  than  those 
which  exist  between  the  mistress  and  ordinary  servants,  the  failure  is 
specially  unfortunate. 

The  lady’s-maid  should  uot  only  be  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  her 
position  v lien  she  applies  for  a situation,  she  should  also  take  pains  to 
keep  herself  abreast  of  the  requirements  of  fashion,  though  these  are 
continually  changing.  She  should  study  the  modes  of  the  day,  and,  if 
possible,  she  should  from  time  to  time  "take  lessons  in  dressmaking  and 
hairdressing,  in  order  that  her  services  may  be  made  more  valuable.  She 
should  always  be  on  the  alert  to  collect  recipes  for  cleaning  fabrics,  for 
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removing  -spots  and  stains,  and  for  renovating  material.  If  she  wishes  to 
be  highly  appreciated,  she  will  aim  at  the  economical  management  of  the 
wardrobe,  and  make  herself  skilful  in  turning  and  altering  garments  ; thus 
she  may  save  her  lady  much  expense.  The  majority  of  ladies  are  very  glad 
to  save  money  in  this  way  ; they  do  not  favour  extravagance,  though  they 
wish  to  be  daintily  and  becomingly  dressed  ; therefore,  the  prevention 
of  extravagance  is  a probable  road  to  a lady’s  favour. 

The  care  of  the  contents  of  the  wardrobe  is  an  important  part  of  a 
lady’s-maid’s  duty.  She  should  be  most  particular  to  keep  everything  in 
perfect  order,  to  have  a place  for  every  article,  no  matter  how  trifling  it 
is ; to  brush  and  set  to  rights  clothes  that  have  been  worn,  and  put  them 
away  in  good  condition.  All  woollen  goods  she  will  shake  well  after  use, 
all  cashmeres,  merinos,  &c.,  she  will  brush  thoroughly,  velvets  and  silks 
she  will  wipe  with  flannel.  She  will  be  careful  to  supply  mantles,  jackets, 
and  waterproofs  witli  loops,  by  which  they  can  be  hung.  Skirts  and 
dresses  are  often  put  on  a stand  when  not  in  use  ; but  if  this  arrangement 
is  not  convenient,  the  maid  will  see  that  they  have  loops,  one  under  each 
sleeve,  and  three  on  the  bands,  to  keep  the  folds  from  being  flattened.  Many 
ladies  have  their  dresses  hung  by  loops  in  large  calico  bags,  and  bows  and 
busts  are  stuffed  with  soft  paper,  to  preserve  them  from  creases.  If. 
unfortunately,  creases  should  be  formed,  the  garment  thus  disfigured  would 
have  to  be  hung  before  the  fire  for  awhile,  or  should  this  plan  fail,  the 
fabric  might  need  to  be  slightly  damped  and  ironed  with  a cool  iron  over 
paper  or  muslin. 

Garments  that  have  been  made  wet  always  receive  instant  attention 
from  a competent  lady’s-maid ; according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric  they 
would  be  either  shaken  or  wiped,  then  spread  out  to  dry.  Hats  and 
bonnets  also  would  need  to  be  set  straight  and  put  away  as  soon  as  done 
with.  They  should  be  dusted  with  a feather  brush  or  silk  handkerchief ; 
the  flowers  should  be  pulled  out  and  arranged;  bows  filled  with  soft 
paper  or  cotton  wool ; the  ends  of  satin  ribbons  rolled  the  opposite  way  to 
that  in  which  they  roll  themselves ; and  feathers  that  have  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  wind  or  damp  be  held  to  the  fire  for  a minute,  then  curled 
with  a blunt  knife.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  fit  the  box  in  which  bonnets 
are  kept  with  stands,  upon  which  head-gear  can  be  placed  without  being 
crushed.  Boots  and  shoes  when  not  in  wear  would  either  have  to  bo 
placed  on  lasts  or  stuffed  with  soft  paper.  Thus  cared  for,  they  keep  their 
shape  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  After  they  have  been  made 
wet,  they  should  be  dried  slowly  but  thoroughly;  patent  leather  or 
Morocco  dress  boots  should  be  well  dusted,  and  rubbed  with  a little  milk , 
satin  boots  should  be  dusted,  and  if  soiled  should  be  cleaned  with  bread- 
crumbs ; ordinary  boots  should  be  freed  from  mud,  then  treated  with  one 
of  the  many  excellent  blackings  which  are  sold  in  bottles  for  a purpose 

of  the  sort.  . . . 

The  gloves  that  a lady  has  in  wear  also  need  the  attention  oi  the  lady  s- 
maid.  When  not  in  use,  they  should  be  kept  from  the  air  and  the  hg  1 < 
either  in  a tin  box  or  in  a dry  and  tightly  stoppered  bottle.  After  ,0”'» 
taken  off,  they  should  on  no  account  be  folded  one  inside  the  other,  ro  e . 
or  squeezed.  Rather  they  should  be  drawn  out  lengthwise  till  coo  , > 
fingers  should  be  stuffed  with  a little  cotton  wool,  and  they  should  je  a 
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away  Hat.  Strict  iitteution  to  details  of  the  sort  mentioned,  with  repairs 
of  every  kind,  will  devolve  entirely  upon  the  lady’s-maid.  The  daily  duty 
of  a lady’s-maid  will  be  to  set  in  order  the  dresses  her  mistress  will  wish 
to  wear,  it  may  be  to  put  the  dressing-room  in  order,  to  carry  a cup  of  tea, 
coffee,  or  -chocolate  to  the  bedroom,  and  to  give  the  attention  required. 
In  matters  of  this  sort  customs  differ  in  different  households.  Some 
ladies  prefer  to  dress  themselves ; others  demand  personal  attention.  A 
sensible  lady’s-maid  will  try  to  make  herself  valuable  by  doing  what  is 
wanted ; she  will  endeavour  to  gain  a clear  comprehension  of  her  employer’s 
wishes,  and  fall  in  witli  them. 

Ladies  who  visit  at  country  houses,  or  who  are  accustomed  to  travel, 
and  who  keep  a maid,  generally  take  the  maid  with  them.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  duties  of  the  maid  are  apparent.  As  far  as  possible 
she  takes  on  her  own  shoulders  all  anxiety  and  responsibility  connected 
with  travelling,  packing,  and  unpacking,  &c.  ; she  makes  everything  ready 
for  her  lady;  and  promotes  her  comfort  as  much  as  may  be. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  a person  who  intends  to  occupy  the 
position  of  lady’s-maid  should  be  fairly  good-looking.  She  should  be  tall, 
rather  elegant,  and  stylish  in  appearance,  be  quiet  and  respectful  in 
manner,  and  have  a good  address.  She  should  be  thoroughly  discreet  and 
prudent  in  conduct,  for  there  is  no  situation  in  which  fidelity  is  so  much 
required.  Her  dress  should  be  quiet  and  becoming.  It  is  not  usual  for 
her  to  wear  caps,  nor  yet  to  wear  print  dresses  in  the  morning. 

NURSES  AND  NURSEMAIDS. 

No  one  ought  to  entertain  for  one  moment  the  idea  of  being  a nurse, 
and  of  looking  after  children,  who  is  not  naturally  very  fond  of  children, 
and  who  does  not  feel  that  she  can  be  patient  with  them  when  they  are 
fretful  and  peevish,  and  that  she  can  put  up  with  their  little  whims  and 
tempers.  In  the  nursery,  demands  are  certain  to  be  made  on  the  good 
temper,  good-nature,  and  forbearance  of  those  under  whose  care  the 
children  are  placed.  If  these  demands  are  not  met,  irrevocable  mischief 
may  be  done.  A nurse  can  scarcely  help  influencing  the  characters  of  her 
young  charge  either  for  good  or  evil,  and  the  duty  laid  upon  ker  is  so  all- 
important  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  that  it  ought  ne\er  to  be 
entered  upon  lightly.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  “ the  mistress  of  a 
household  who  is  also  the  mother  of  a family,  ought  to  be  more  careful 
about  the  character  of  the  nurse  and  nursery-maid  than  of  that  of  all  the 
other  servants  put  together.  Inefficiency  in  other  departments  may  cause 
discomfort  and  annoyance  to  the  gi-own-up  members  of  the  family; 
integrity  and  want  of  truthfulness  in  cook,  housemaid,  or  kitclien-ma  d 
may  result  in  loss  and  in  inconvenience  to  the  elders ; yet  these  failings 
in  a nurse  would  be  far  more  dangerous,  for  they  might  be  communicated 
to  the  children,  and  might  affect  their  characters  for  evil  during  all  their 
future  years.” 

It  is  not  enough  that  a nurse  be  capable,  patient,  and  kindly  disposed; 
it  is  important  also  that  she  should  look  pleasant  and  cheery.  On  no 
account  should  there  be  anything  peculiar  about  her,  and  she  should  have 
no  deformity  or  disfigurement.  She  should  speak  clearly,  distinctly,  and 
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grammatically,  ancl  should  bo  free  from  provincialisms.  With  regard  to 
all  details  of  this  kind,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  children  are  quick  to 
mutate  those  about  them;  therefore,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  reproduce 
the  defects  of  their  companions.  Little  mannerisms  and  tricks  of  speech 
arc  much  more  easily  acquired  in  early  life  than  they  are  thrown  off  later, 
therefore  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  child  should  begin  well.  The 
nurse  should  be  healthy  and  robust  also.  If  she  is  sickly,  she  may  com- 
municate the  seeds  of  disease  to  her  young-  charge ; if  she  suffers  from 
debility  she  will  not  have  the  energy  she  needs. 

The  duties  of  a nurse  vary  with  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  number 
of  servants  kept.  When  there  are  several  children  and  more  than  one 
nurse,  the  head  nurse  has  entire  charge  of  the  infant.  She  washes  it  and 
dresses  it,  takes  it  out  of  doors,  and  manages  it  entirely.  When  she  goes 
out  she  deputes  the  most  trustworthy  person  available,  whether  uiuler- 
nurse  or  housemaid,  to  look  after  it.  The  head  nurse  is  responsible  for  the 
comfort,  ordinary  health,  cleanliness,  and  neatness  of  the  baby ; for  the 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  the  nurseries,  and  for  the  ordering  of  the 
nursery  meals,  carrying  out  with  regard  to  these  details  the  wishes  of  the 
mother.  In  every  nursery  the  will  of  the  mother  should  be  law.  The 
rough  part  of  the  work  may  be  done  by  the  under-nurses  or  by  the  house- 
maid. but  the  head  nurse  makes  all  arrangements  connected  therewith. 
She  also  makes  and  mends  the  baby’s  underclothing,  and  supervises  the 
needlework  for  the  other  children.  The  extent  of  her  work  in  this 
direction  must,  however,  be  determined  by  the  health  of  the  baby.  With 
a healthy  baby  a nurse  can  do  plenty  of  needlework,  but  when  baby  is 
fretful  and  peevish,  and  requires  continual  attention,  the  nurse’s  hands 
are  full  enough.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  lay  clown  an  absolute  rule 
as  to  how  much  needlework  the  nurse  should  undertake. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  under-nurses  do  the  rougher  part  of 
the  work  belonging  to  keeping  the  nurseries  in  good  condition,  and  serving 
the  children’s  meals.  It  is  always  advisable  to  keep  a special  set  of  tea- 
things,  china,  glass,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  for  the  nursery  meals,  and 
these  should  be  washed  by  the  nursery-maid,  and  kept  in  a cupboard  in  the 
day  nursery.  The  head  nurse  should  insist  upon  the  children’s  meals  being 
laid  properly  ; and  upon  order  and  punctuality  being  observed  during  their 
continuance.  Breakfast  and  tea  the  nurse  takes  in  the  nursery ; dinner 
and  supper  she  takes  with  the  other  servants.  An  hour  is  the  time  usually 
allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  supper. 

A nurse  should  be  an  early  riser,  so  that  she  may  have  the  chief  part 
of  her  nursery  work  done  before  the  children  have  to  be  washed  and 
dressed.  Before  the  little  ones  rise  the  day  nursery  should  be  swept  and 
tidied,  and  the  breakfast  laid.  Needlework  is  done  while  the  baby  has  its 
morning-  sleep.  Many  nurses  arrange  to  wash  part  of  the  baby’s  clothing-. 
This  work  also  must  be  done  while  baby  sleeps,  while  ironing  is  often  done 
in  the  evening  after  lie  has  been  put  in  his  crib  for  the  night.  A little 
child  is  generally  put  to  rest  by  6 p.m.,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
the  performance  of  duties  of  the  kind,  when  the  little  one  is  healthy  and 
well  managed.  All  arrangements  must,  however,  depend  upon  the  well- 
being- of  the  child.  With  an  ailing  infant,  a nurse  may  have  her  time 
entirely  occupied  without  undertaking  any  of  the  employments  named, 
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ami  if  the  infant  sleeps  in  her  room,  and  her  nights  are  broken,  she  may 
need  to  have  opportunity  for  taking  a little  rest  during  the  day  to  tit  her 
for  her  trying  task.  If  too  great  a strain  is  put  on  the  nurse,  it  is  to  bn 
feared  that,  the  child  as  well  as  the  attendant  may  suffer. 

When  there  is  only  one  nursemaid,  and  two  or  three  children,  including 
an  infant,  the  housemaid  usually  gives  the  nurse  assistance.  She  sweeps 
the  nurseries  every  day  and  cleans  them  once  a week,  and  she  carries  to  the 
nursery  milk,  bread,  and  other  things  required  for  the  children’s  meals ; 
also  coal  for  the  nursery  tire.  This  help  is  indispensable,  because  when 
children  are  quite  young  it  is  not  safe  for  the  nurse  to  leave  the  room. 
The  nurse  would  then  make  her  own  and  the  children’s  beds,  dust  the 
room,  and  do  what  could  be  done  without  leaving  the  apartment.  If  it 
were  not  convenient  for  the  housemaid  to  assist  in  this  way  the  mother 
would  have  to  take  charge  of  the  children  while  the  nurse  was  bu-y.  It  is, 
however,  always  a subject  for  congratulation  when  kindly  feeling  exists 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery.  Without  it  difficulties  are  almost 
sure  to  occur,  and  friction  is  inevitable.  But  when  children  spend  much 
of  their  time  with  their  mothers  (and  this  is  the  ideal  state  of  things),  a 
nurse  ought  to  do  much  useful  work. 

THE  COOK. 

The  cook  is  a most  responsible  and  important  functionary  of  the  house- 
hold. Her  principal  business  is  the  preparation  of  food,  and  it  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  health  of  the  members  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  economy  or  extravagance  which  shall  regulate  expenditure, 
depend  upon  her  capacity  and  character.  When  skilful  and  conscientious, 
a cook  is  always  highly  respected.  No  servant  is  valued  more  than  she, 
and  when  she  can  do  her  work  satisfactorily  she  generally  has  the  command 
of  the  situation  she  fills. 

In  very  large  establishments  and  in  hotels,  men  cooks,  commonly  called 
chefs,  are  preferred  to  women  cooks.  These  functionaries  have  other  ser- 
vants under  them.  Their  duty  is  to  superintend  culinary  processes,  to 
draw  up  bills  of  fare,  and  to  order  or  buy  whatever  food  supplies  are 
needed.  They  command  high  wages. 

In  ordinary  households  women  cooks  are  usually  employed.  Skill  in 
cookery  can  be  acquired  only  through  training  and  practice,  and  for  both 
the  expenditure  of  time  is  necessary ; consequently,  we  find  that  young 
girls  are  seldom  engaged  as  cooks.  When  the  mistress  has  a practical 
knowledge  of  cookery,  and  is  willing  to  give  hints  on  the  subject  to  her 
assistant,  young  girls  frequently  undertake  to  act  as  cooks  in  modest 
households,  and  when  they  are  quick  and  willing  they  progress  rapidly,  by 
simply  taking  pains  to  do  their  best  with  every  dish  they  prepare.  Thus 
they  find  themselves  fitted  to  do  work  for  which  there  is  an  increasing 
demand,  which  is  well-paid  and  very  interesting.  The  manj'  excellent  and 
reliable  books  on  cookery  which  are  now  published  make  it  possible 
for  anyone  who  will  give  close  attention  to  the  subject,  and  who  has 
opportunity  for  practice,  to  become  a clever  cook. 

Apart  from  skill  in  cookery,  the  best  cooks  are  invariab’  / characterised 
by  cleanliness  and  the  love  of  order  and  punctuality  They  are  also 
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animated  by  the  spirit  of  economy.  A dirty  cook  is  not  to  bo  suffered,  and 
a disorderly  cook  is  almost  always  dirty.  Mistresses  and  housekeepers 
should  be  resolute  in  insisting  that  cleanliness  and  order  shall  prevail  with 
regard  to  everything  that  concerns  the  preparation  of  food.  In  a cook 
fastidiousness  is  a virtue.  Not  only  in  her  habits,  but  in  her  dress  and 
person,  a cook  should  be  exceptionally  neat.  When  on  duty  she  should  ho 
dressed  entirely  in  washing  materials;  her  dress  and  cap  should  be  spot- 
less, her  person  should  be  enveloped  in  a large  white  “ cook’s  apron,”  and 
she  should  have  over-sleeves  that  will  cover  the  sleeves  of  her  dress  up  to 
the  elbows.  She  should  accustom  herself  to  wash  her  hands  at  frequent 
intervals  in  warm  water  and  soap,  and  to  dry  them  well.  By  this  means 
her  hands  will  be  kept  cool,  and  a cool  hand  greatly  assists  successful 
cookery.  She  should  also  be  most  careful  to  keep  her  nails  in  good  con- 
dition, and  to  use  a nail  brush  daily.  Yet,  having  taken  all  this  pains  with 
her  hands,  she  should  form  a habit  of  never  touching-  food  supplies  with 
her  fingers  when  a fork  or  spoon  will  answer  the  purpose.  She  should  see 
that  all  saucepans  and  cookery  utensils  are  daintily  clean.  Thus  she  will 
earn  the  confidence  of  everyone  who  becomes  familiar  with  her  methods. 

Though  cleanliness  and  order  are  indispensable  in  a cook,  the  virtues  of 
punctuality  and  economy  are  equally  so.  An  unpunctual  cook  is  an  un- 
speakable annoyance.  She  causes  every  member  of  the  household  to  lose 
time,  and  she  either  tries  the  patience  or  arouses  the  ill-temper  of  everyone 
who  comes  in  contact  witli  her.  The  extravagant  cook,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  thrift  in  others  nugatory.  As  the  proverb  says,  “ She  can  throw  out 
with  a teaspoon  more  than  others  can  bring  in  with  a barrow.”  In  num- 
berless cases  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  household  are  dependent  on 
her  will.  If  she  is  inclined  to  be  wasteful  the  most  watchful  housekeeper 
can  scarcely  prevail  against  her,  because  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  be  wastefid 
with  small  quantities  as  with  large  ones.  According  to  her  habits  supplies 
are  wasted  or  saved,  and  the  foundations  of  many  happy  homes  have  been 
undermined  because  cook  would  be  wasteful. 

Economical  cookery  is  secured  when  all  materials  at  hand  are  used  for 
the  best,  by  which  means  the  purchase  of  fresh  material  is  diminished.  If 
cooks  would  but  try  to  carry  out  this  purpose  householders  would  he 
amazed  to  find  how  much  money  was  saved  in  household  expenditure.  But 
the  purpose  never  is  carried  out  in  households  where  the  cook  is  allowed  to 
have  perquisites.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  which  a mistress  should  do 
who  wishes  to  promote  economy  is  to  forbid  perquisites  altogether.  There 
are  no  perquisites  where  everytliing  is  used.  The  trimmings  of  meat,  bone, 
and  fat,  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  valuable  food  supplies,  and  they 
ought  to  be  made  to  yield  their  full  worth.  Every  morsel  of  superfluous 
fat,  cooked  and  uncooked,  ought  to  be  rendered ; and,  witli  all  the  dripping 
from  joints,  should  be  clarified.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than 
carefully  clarified  fat  for  all  frying,  or  for  making  plain  pastry  and  cakes. 
Accomplished  cooks  recognise  the  fact ; they  very  much  prefer  clarine 
fat  to  lard,  as  being  less  greasy.  Yet  the  ignorant,  wasteful  cook,  insists 
upon  having  lard  bought  for  use,  such  purchase  being  quite  unnecessary. 
With  regard  to  other  trimmings,  each  meal  that  is  cooked,  even  the  simplest, 
produces  something  which  might  go  to  help  to  make  stock,  And  stock  1 
the  basis  of  soups  and  sauces.  In  every  kitchen,  therefore,  the  purchase  o 
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stock  meat,  excepting  for  the  best  clear  soup,  is  needless.  1 et,  if  the 
amount  spent  regularly  by  householders  upon  meat  for  stock  and  fat  for 
frying  were  saved,  how  much  money  would  be  saved  also. 

In  small  households,  where  only  a modest  number  of  servants  are 
engaged,  cooks  have  other  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  cookery,  the 
preparation  of  meals,  and  the  care  of  provisions.  The  cook  is  frequently 
made  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  halls,  passages,  steps,  and  work 
outside  the  house.  One  sitting-room  is  placed  under  her  care,  and  where 
there  is  no  kitchen-maid  she  cleans  the  kitchens,  larders,  and  offices,  and 
keeps  them  in  order,  washes  all  kitchen  crockery,  greasy  plates  and  dishes, 
but  not  glass,  silver,  and  china,  and  she  cleans  all  cooking  utensils.  The 
kitchen  range  and  boiler  are,  of  course,  her  care  ; she  answers  the  trades- 
men’s bells ; cleans  the  kitchen  knives  and  also  the  gentlemen’s  boots. 
In  houses  where  only  two  servants  are  kept  she  frequently  assists  the 
housemaid  to  make  the  beds.  If  the  boiler  is  not  a self-filling  one,  the 
cook  must  keep  it  filled ; and  she  should  regularly  clean  out  the  boiler ; 
and  if  there  is  a cistern  she  should  keep  watch  over  it,  being  careful  that  it 
is  cleaned  when  necessary.  She  should  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  and  stop 
all  bad  smells ; she  should  superintend  the  consumption  of  coal  and  see  that 
cinders  are  duly  sifted.  She  should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  market,  and  if  allowed,  take  advantage  of  the  seasons  to  prepare 
condiments,  jams,  and  pickles,  for  household  use.  When  her  daily  work 
is  done,  she  should,  before  retiring  to  rest,  tidy  the  kitchen,  put  away  all 
provisions,  prepare  the  breakfast,  and  make  ready,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  next  day.  Her  first  duty  in  the  morning  will  be  to  rise  early,  light 
the  kitchen  fire,  put  the  kettle  on  to  boil,  and,  as  it  were,  set  the  house- 
hold machinery  to  work.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else  that  she  has  to  do, 
she  will  lighten  her  own  toil  and  advance  business  if  she  is  beforehand 
with  her  task.  People  always  do  well  to  think  before  they  net,  but  this 
preliminary  thought  is  perhaps  more  necessary  for  a cook  than  for  other 
domestic  servants. 

THE  PARLOUR-MAID. 

A parlour-maid  may  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  female  butler ; and  it  is 
undeniable  that  in  the  present  day  householders  are  learning  very  much  to 
prefer  parlour-maids  to  footmen,  as  being  less  expensive,  more  manageable, 
and  also  more  attractive.  It  is  part  of  the  qualification  of  a parlour-maid 
that  she  should  be  good-looking,  and  also  tall ; and  when  a pretty-looking 
person  is  daintily  attired  in  the  uniform  usually  worn  by  this  class  of 
domestic,  the  services  she  is  able  to  render  are  very  agreeable. 

In  some  households  a parlour-maid  is  kept  and  a man  servant  as  well. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  duties  of  the  position  are  divided  between 
the  two.  In  other  households  two  parlour-maids  are  kept,  and  here  again 
a division  of  work  has  to  be  made.  The  arrangements  named,  however, 
are  not  common.  It  is  more  usual  when  a parlour-maid  is  kept  for  her  to 
be  employed  singly ; if  the  work  is  too  much  for  one  person  a man  servant 
is  engaged.  In  small  households  where  only  two  servants  are  engaged 
the  offices  of  parlour-maid  and  housemaid  are  combined.  This  plan 
answers  well  where  the  work  is  light.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
duties  of  u parlour-maid  must  vary  with  the  size  of  the  establishment  and 
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the  style  of  living  of  her  employers.  We  shall  endeavour  to  deal  with 
the  position  of  a parlour-maid  strictly  regarded  as  such. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  a parlour-maid  should  be  tall.  (This  is 
necessary,  because  a short  person  could  not  satisfactorily  lift  and  pass 
heavy  dishes  when  waiting  at  table.)  Her  manners  should  be  particularly 
good,  respectful,  quiet,  and  yet  pleasant.  She  should  be  able  to  move 
about  quickly  yet  quietly.  Her  dress  should  be  dainty  yet  perfectly  neat 
and  unobtrusive.  In  the  morning  she  should  wear  a pretty  light  print 
dress,  with  cap  and  apron;  she  should  always  be  dressed  in  time  for 
luncheon,  and  should  then  wear  a black  stuff  dress,  white  cap,  white  collar 
and  cuffs,  and  white  bib  apron  prettily  trimmed  with  lace. 

Very  often,  in  addition  to  the  duties  which  specially  belong  to  her,  a 
parlour-maid  is  expected  to  call  the  members  of  the  household  in  tin; 
morning;  to  brush  the  gentleman's  clothes  and  hats,  clean  his  boots, 
carry  hot  water  to  some  of  the  bedrooms,  undertake  the  charge  of 
one  sitting-room,  generally  the  drawing-room,  which  must  be  cleaned 
once  a week  and  dusted  every  day.  In  some  families  she  takes  charge  of 
the  lamps,  helps  the  housemaid  to  make  beds,  and  if  there  is  much  bed- 
room work,  helps  with  the  bedrooms  for  a part  of  every  morning. 
Occasionally,  also,  she  cleans  the  knives  for  dinner,  lights  up  halls  aud 
landings,  attends  to  fires  in  the  sitting-rooms,  and  sees  that  the  part  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  family  is  securely  locked  before  going  to  bed. 
The  cook  in  this  case  sees  to  the  locking  of  the  kitchens  aud  offices. 
Details  of  this  nature  are,  however,  subjects  for  arrangement.  The  care 
of  valuable  ornaments,  pictures,  &c.,  is  always  the  parlour- maid’s  business. 

A parlour-maid’s  duty  begins  as  soon  as  she  rises.  She  should  make 
herself  quite  tidy  and  neat  before  she  leaves  the  bedroom ; she  should 
then  repair  at  once  to  the  room  which  is  her  special  care.  Here  she  opens 
the  shutters,  draws  up  the  blinds,  attends  to  the  fire,  sweeps  and  dusts  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Perhaps  a word  may  be  said  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  mistress  or  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  forming  the  habit  of  putting 
things  straight  in  the  room  which  they  have  occupied  just  before  they  go 
to  bed.  A few  minutes  devoted  overnight  to  putting  music  straight, 
placing,  books  on  the  shelf  to  which  they  belong,  setting  chairs  in  their 
places,  Ac.  &c.,  will  lighten  the  parlour -maid’s  morning  duties  considerably. 
It  is  very  bewildering  for  a girl  to  come  down  in  the  dark  to  a room  that 
is  quite  upset.  She  probably  does  not  know  where  things  should  go,  aud 
she  spends  valuable  time  in  simply  tidying  a room  which  might  have  beeu 
put  in  order  in  a few  minutes  if  the  room  had  been  tidy  in  the  first 
instance.  It  makes  a wonderful  difference  in  the  servant’s  labours  when 
the  members  of  the  family  tidy  after  themselves. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  parlour-maid  “calls  ” the  sleepers  for  whose 
awakening  she  is  responsible.  In  tb«  case  of  gentlemen  she  simply  knocks 
distinctly  at  the  door,  waits  until  she  receives  an  answer,  and  leaves  boots, 
water,  &c.,  outside.  If  there  were  a dressing-room  with  a separate  entrance, 
she  would  take  the  water,  &c.,  in  there,  draw  up  the  blind,  empty  tho 
washhand  basin  if  it  had  been  used,  and  make  the  room  tidy,  and  after! 
wards  knock  at  the  bedroom  door.  In  the  case  of  a lady  she  would  knoc* 
at  the  door  then  enter  the  room,  draw  up  the  blind,  make  things  tidy 
and  comfortable,  and  do  whatever  was  required. 
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Laying  the  breakfast  table  and  taking  in  the  breakfast  would  lie  the 
next  duty.  This  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  the  dinner  table.  The 
parlour-maid  should  see  that  everything  is  as  dainty,  refined,  and  pretty 
as  possible.  Silver  and  glass  should  be  sparkling  and  bright,  table-linen 
spotless  and  free  from  creases,  salt  cellars  filled  daily  with  smooth,  fresh 
salt,  mustard  freshly  mixed  and  in  clean  bottles.  It  is  specially  im- 
portant that  the  dishes  used  for  marmalade  or  jam  should  be  emptied, 
washed,  and  replenished  every  day.  Large  cold  dishes  are  generally 
placed  on  the  sideboard,  which  is  covered  with  a white  cloth,  at  breakfast. 
Small  hot  dishes  are  on  the  table  itself.  When  everything  is  ready,  chairs 
are  put  round  the  table  and  the  gong  is  sounded.  The  parlour-maid  does 
not,  as  a rule,  wait  at  table  at  breakfast,  but  she  must  be  in  attendance  to 
answer  the  bell  should  it  be  sounded. 

When  breakfast  is  over  the  parlour-maid  clears  the  table.  Her  routine 
of  duty  will  now  depend  upon  the  arrangements  of  the  household.  She 
will,  of  course,  wash  the  breakfast  things,  carrying  them  into  the  butler’s 
pantry  for  the  purpose.  All  plates  and  dishes  that  have  been  used  for 
meat  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the  cook,  but  the  silver,  glass,  and  china 
belong  to  the  parlour-maid’s  department.  Silver  must  be  carefully  cleaned. 
It  should  be  washed  in  hot  soap  and  water  with  a flannel,  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  dried  and  polished  with  a leather  every  day.  If  this  is  done  it  will 
always  look  bright.  Once  a week  it  should  be  cleaned  with  powder.  A 
really  good  parlour-maid  is  always  proud  of  the  condition  of  her  silver. 
Glass  should  be  washed  in  warm,  not  hot  water,  allowed  to  drain  for  a few 
minutes,  then  wiped  quickly  with  a dry  cloth.  Cups  and  saucers  should  be 
washed  in  the  same  way.  Both  they  and  glasses,  however,  should  be 
emptied  before  the  wash  is  commenced ; in  the  same  way  pieces  left  on 
plates  also  should  be  scraped  away  before  the  plates  are  washed.  The 
practice  of  putting  crockery  containing  leavings  into  the  bowl  and  allowing 
remnants  to  swim  about  in  the  water  is  a very  dirty  ono. 

Answering  the  bells  of  the  hall  door  and  the  sitting-rooms  is  a very 
important  part  of  the  parlour-maid’s  duty.  Bells  should  be  attended  to  as 
soon  as  they  are  heard.  Delay  that  might  be  avoided  in  this  direction  is 
unpardonable.  If  a small  parcel,  note,  or  letter  is  to  be  delivered,  it  should 
be  placed  on  a waiter.  In  answering  the  hall  door  to  a visitor  the  maid 
should  open  the  door  wide,  and  respectfully  wait.  When  the  question  is 
asked  “ Is  Mrs.  So-ainl-So  at  home  ? ” the  answer  should  be  given  clearly 
and  quietly.  If  the  visitor  wishes  to  enter,  the  maid  should  step  back  to 
make  way  for  her,  and  shut  the  door  quietly  behind  her.  If  the  visitor  is 
a stranger  the  maid  should  then  say,  “ What  name,  if  yon  please,  madam  ? ” 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  the  visitor  will  either  give  a 
card  or  state  her  name  without  anything  being  said  ; but  if  she  should  not 
do  so  the  inquiry  should  be  made.  It  is  most  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a clear  understanding  as  to  the  names  of  visitors.  Without  it  much 
awkwardness  may  be  caused.  If  the  mistress  is  not.  in  the  apartment  the 
maid  should  open  the  door,  invite  the  guest  to  enter,  draw  up  the  blinds, 
and  bring  forward  a chair,  request  the  lady  to  be  seated,  retire,  closing  the 
door  after  her,  and  at  once  seek  the  mistress  and  inform  her  that  Mrs. 
So-and-So  has  called  upon  her.  If  the  mistress  is  in  the  room  the  maid 
should  open  the  door,  stand  by  it  with  the  handle  in  her  hand,  and  usher 
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the  visitor  in,  announcing  the  name  at  the  same  time  in  a distinct  voice. 
When  the  visit  is  concluded,  the  mistress  will  ring  the  bell  for  the  hall 
door  to  be  opened.  The  maid  should  be  in  prompt  attendance,  should  hand 
the  umbrella  or  sunshade — should  either  have  been  left  in  the  hall — and 
should  assist  deftly  with  cloaks  or  wraps.  If  there  is  a carriage,  and  no 
man  servant  excepting  the  coachman,  she  should  open  the  carriage  door 
for  the  lady  to  enter,  and  after  she  is  seated  should  put  the  rug  in  order, 
and  close  the  carriage  door.  She  should  then  return  to  the  hall  door  and 
keep  it  open  until  the  carriage  has  driven  away. 

Luncheon  is  arranged  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  breakfast.  The 
parlonr-maid  lays  the  table,  but  she  is  not  usually  expected  to  wait.  Whilst- 
it  is  going  on  she  has  her  own  dinner.  When  the  meal  is  concluded  she 
clears  the  table,  washes  the  silver,  china,  and  glass  in  her  own  pantry, 
sweeps  up  the  crumbs,  and  makes  everything  tidy. 

Tea  is  the  next  meal,  and  it  is  usually  taken  in  the  drawing-room. 
There  are  many  ways  of  serving  this  refreshment,  and  each  family  has  its 
own  fashion.  When  visitors  are  not  present  five  o’clock  is  the  favourite 
time  for  it,  and  hence  it  is  often  referred  to  as  “ five  o'clock  tea.”  There 
is,  however,  no  arbitrary  rule  as  to  the  hour  of  serving  it,  and  a parlour- 
maid should  be  prepared  to  bring  it  up  at  a few  minutes’  notice  from  four 
to  six.  Callers  are  generally  invited  to  partake  of  it,  and  the  maid  should 
make  it  ready  as  soon  as  they  appear.  It  should  be  served  as  daintily  as 
may  be,  and  crockery  and  silver  should  be  bright  and  sparkling.  In  these 
days  many  ladies  prefer  to  make  tea  for  themselves,  and  therefore  they 
have  a dainty  kettle  with  a spirit  lamp  under  it  brought  into  the  drawing- 
room Under  these  circumstauces  the  parlourmaid  should  see  that  the 
water  is  on  the  point  of  boiling  before  it  is  poured  into  the  ornamental 
kettle,  so  that  it  will  actually  boil  in  a minute  or  two  when  wanted.  The 
practice  of  making  tea  in  the  drawing-room  is  much  approved.  When 
it  is  adopted  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  tea  will  be  either  bitter  or  luke- 
warm. Five  o’clock  tea  is  generally  put  on  a table  covered  with  a pretty 
cloth,  placed  in  front  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  Everything  likely  to  he 
required  is  set  in  order  close  at  hand. 

Dinner  is  the  most  important  meal  of  the  day,  and  a well-trained 
parlour-maid  always  begins  to  prepare  it  betimes.  If  the  dining-room  is 
not  used  as  a sitting-room  she  can  dust  it  and  make  it  tidy,  then  lay  the 
table  quite  early  in  the  proceedings,  and  by  this  means  confusion  and 
hurry  are  avoided,  and  the  maid  will  be  able  to  rest  a little  before  she  has 
to  begin  “ waiting.”  Her  first  duty  in  connection  with  laying  the  table 
should  be  to  make  everything  ready  in  the  pantry,  polish  silver  and  glass, 
fiU  salt  cellars  and  mustard  glasses,  &c.  &c.  If  she  is  expected  to  decorate 
the  table  she  should  arrange  the  flowers  also,  as  tastefully  as  she  can. 
Many  ladies,  however,  prefer  to  do  this  business,  and  every  morning  they 
arrange  the  flowers  that  will  be  wanted  for  the  day.  Not  until  everything 
is  ready  should  the  maid  begin  to  lay  the  table.. 

Half  an  hour  before  dinner  the  parlour-maid  should  ring  the  dressing- 
gong,  and  she  must  ring  it  again  when  everything  is  ready  In  many 
households  it  is  the  rule  that  instead  of  the  gong  being  sounded  the  maul 
should  enter  the  drawing-room  and  announce  the  fact  that  dinner  19  ^u 
the  table.”  This  being  done  she  would  leave  the  drawing-room  door  wide 
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open,  and  stand  by  the  open  dining-room  door  until  the  guests  have  entered  ; 
she  would  then  proceed  to  wait  at  table. 

The  details  of  waiting  at  table  vary  in  almost  every  household,  and  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  them  here  in  full.  Inexperienced  persons 
are  seldom  engaged  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  a blight  intelligent  maid, 
who  gives  special  pains  to  her  work,  may  soon  manage  this  part,  of  it  satis- 
factorily. The  rules  which  are  of  universal  application  are  that  the 
waitress  should  be  made  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  order  of  the 
dinner,  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  and  that  nothing  may  be  omitted 
or  handed  out  of  its  place.  She  must  move  quietly  and  quickly,  and  give 
the  closest  attention  to  her  work,  trying  to  anticipate  what  is  wanted,  and 
above  all  she  should  take  no  notice  of  the  conversation  that  goes  on.  That 
a waitress  should  smile  or  give  any  sign  that  she  hears  what  is  said  at. 
table  is  always  regarded  as  a signal  mark  of  iucompeteucy. 

When  each  course  is  completely  served  the  waitress  should  ring  the 
bell,  to  let  the  cook  understand  that  the  next  one  will  be  wanted  imme- 
diately. She  should  hand  everything  with  the  left  hand  on  the  left-hand  side. 
The  wine  intended  for  each  course  should  be  handed  round  as  soon  as  the 
course  is  served.  When  everyone  is  supplied  the  parlour-maid* should  not 
leave  the  room,  but  she  should  take  her  stand  by  the  sideboard,  and  bo 
alert  to  offer  anything  that  is  wanted.  This  rule  holds  good  only  when 
there  is  a second  servant  to  fetch  and  carry  what  is  needed.  As  eacli  guest 
finishes  what  was  on  the  plate  she  should  go  tip  and  inquire  if  more  is 
desired.  If  it  is  it  must  be  supplied ; if  not,  she  carries  the  plate  away  at 
once  in  her  left  hand  with  the  knife  and  fork  on  it.  She  does  not  wait 
until  all  have  finished,  but  takes  each  plate  singly  to  the  sideboard,  puts 
the  knife  and  fork  in  the  tray  placed  in  readiness  for  them.  All  the  scraps 
she  puts  together,  and  afterwards  puts  the  plate  itself  into  the  plate-basket. 
If  there  is  no  basket  for  the  dirty  plates  she  sets  them  in  a pile,  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  removed.  When  all  the  plates  are  removed  the  waitress 
takes  the  knife-tray  in  her  left  hand,  places  therein  with  her  right  hand 
the  carvers,  &c.,  and  afterwards  lifts  the  large  dishes  from  the  table  with 
both  hands.  These  methods  she  repeats  with  each  course. 

In  clearing  the  table  for  dessert,  the  parlour-maid  should  take  a small 
tray  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right  hand  put  on  it  quickly  and 
quietly  all  the  unused  silver  and  articles  not  likely  to  be  wanted.  The 
pieces  of  bread  that  are  left  she  should  take  up  with  a fork.  When  all 
are  lifted,  she  should  either  remove  the  slips,  or  take  up  the  crumbs  with 
a scoop.  The  dessert  can  then  be  put  in  order. 

It.  is  not  usual  for  a parlour-maid  to  wait  at  table  during  dessert. 
Whilst  it  is  on,  she  is  at  liberty  to  put  away  the  things,  wash  her  glass, 
cliina,  &e.,  and  tidy  her  pantry.  In  some  houses  it  is  the  rule  that  she 
should  look  after  the  drawing-room  fire,  see  that  the  lights  are  lit,  and  that 
everything  is  in  order.  The  more  general  practice  is  for  the  housemaid  to 
undertake  this  work.  The  parlour-maid  must  at  any  rate  serve  the  coffee. 
She  afterwards  removes  the  tray,  and  washes  the  coffee  cups.  When  the 
gentlemen  have  left  the  dining-room  she  can  put  away  the  dessert,  fold  the 
tablecloth,  and  put  it  in  the  linen  press,  and  restore  the  room  to  its 
priginal  order. 

As  dusk  approaches  the  parlour-maid  lights  the  hall  lamp,  and  if 
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bedroom  candlesticks  are  used,  she  places  them  on  the  table  with  a match- 
box by  the  side.  The  last  thing  before  the  maid  retires  to  rest,  she 
should  carry  the  plate-basket  into  the  mistress’s  or  servants’  bedroom 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  house. 

Tiie  position  of  a parlour-maid  is  a very  pleasant  one.  There  is  no 
drudgery  attached  to  it ; the  person  who  ‘fills  it  comes  into  personal 
contact  with  the  members  of  the  family,  and  if  she  is  attentive  and 
intelligent  she  can  very  shortly  make  herself  valuable,  and  in  a good 
family  she  may  be  both  useful  and  happy. 


UPPER  AND  UNDER  HOUSEMAIDS. 

The  title  of  a housemaid  sufficiently  indicates  her  occupation.  She  is 
engaged  to  work  about  the  house,  and  everything  which  the  cook  or 
parlour-maid  cannot  do  devolves  upon  her.  Her  duties  naturally  depend 
upon  the  means  and  style  of  living  of  her  employers.  When  the  establish- 
ment is  large,  and  two  or  more  housemaids  are  kept,  the  housework  is 
divided  an^l  the  chief  worker  becomes  the  upper  housemaid,  and  her 
subordinates  take  rank  under  her.  In  households  where  only  two  servants 
are  engaged,  the  housemaid  acts  sometimes  as  parlour-maid,  sometimes  as 
nurse.  Sometimes  also  in  small  families  she  partially  fulfils  the  duties 
of  maid  to  the  mistress  of  the  house ; in  small  families  also  she  usually 
does  some  of  the  needlework.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duties  of  a 
housemaid  vary  considerably,  according  to  circumstances. 

When  two  or  three  housemaids  are  kept,  the  upper  housemaid  is 
regarded  as  the  person  responsible  for  all  the  work  being-  properly  done; 
she  superintends  her  assistants,  and  arranges  their  duties.  The  rougher 
part  of  the  work  she  may  leave  to  them,  but  she  is  generally  most  careful 
to  do  the  more  particular  and  dainty  work,  to  dust  expensive  ornaments, 
to  wash  costly  china,  to  handle  expensive  furniture,  herself.  She  has  the 
charge  of  the  house  linen,  of  course,  sees  that  the  beds  are  properly 
equipped,  and  that  the  rooms  have  a sufficient  supply  of  towels,  curtains, 
soap,  &c.,  and  that  all  these  materials  are  in  order,  are  cleansed  and  renewed 
when  necessary.  She  decides  when  blankets  and  countei-panes  are  to  he 
washed,  sees  that  they  are  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  tells  the  housekeeper 
when  new  ones  need  to  be  bought.  She  also  has  charge  of  the  chintzes 
and  covers  for  the  furniture  of  the  sitting-rooms.  Every  week  she  makes 
out  the  list  of  linen  that  is  to  be  sent  to  the  laundress,  and  checks  the  lists 
when  the  linen  is  sent  back  clean,  to  see  that  nothing  is  lost.  She 
sees,  too,  that  it  is  properly  aired.  Twice  a day  at  least,  after  the  nuder- 
housemaids  have  done  their  work,  she  makes  the  round  of  the  bedrooms 
and  dressing-rooms  to  ascertain  if  everything  is  in  order,  and  if  everything 
is  provided  that  is  likely  to  be  needed.  Should  she  find  that  anything 
has  been  left  undone,  she  summons  the  person  who  ought  to  have  attended 
to  the  work,  and  has  it  put  right ; but  if  she  is  wise  she  does  not  supply 
the  omission  with  her  own  fingers. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  special  duties  of  a housemaid  consist  in  dusting 
and  putting  rooms  in  order  every  day,  and  thoroughly  cleansing  them 
every  week.  In  the  majority  of  houses  an  extra  cleaning  is  also  given 
once  a month.  In  many  households  the  dusting  and  sweeping  of  the 
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dining-room,  the  front  hall,  and  the  front  door-steps  also  devolve  upon  her. 
A duty  which  is  constantly  neglected,  but  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
performed  by  the  person  who  sweeps  the  hall,  is  that  of  brushing  and 
dusting  daily  tiie  hats  and  coats  not  in  constant  wear  which  hang  on  the 
hat  stand,  or  on  a rack  at  the  end  of  the  hall ; also  any  ornaments  that  may 
be  placed  on  racks  in  the  hall. 

The  care  of  the  housemaids’  closet  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  house- 
maid ; she  ought  to  see  that  all  pails  and  pans  used  for  her  work  are 
scalded  and  rinsed  daily,  and  that  the  cloths  which  belong  to  them  are 
washed,  and  hung  in  the  air  every  day.  A well- trained  housemaid  is  most 
careful  to  keep  separate  cloths  for  the  drinking  water  carafe  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  chamber  ware.  She  also  boils  all  water  that  is  to  be  used 
for  drinking,  and  allows  it  to  get  cold  before  filling  the  carafe,  and  she 
empties  out  daily  any  water  that  may  remain  therein  before  filling  it  afresh. 
She  makes  it  her  business  to  cleanse  the  sponges,  squeezing  them  dry,  and 
putting  them  in  the  sun  if  possible,  after  being  used,  and  washing  them  well 
once  a week  in  water  which  has  had  ammonia  or  soda  dissolved  in  it. 
Should  the  sponge  become  slimy,  she  lays  it  for  several  hours  in  strong 
soda  water,  changing  the  water  frequently.  She  makes  it  her  business  to 
collect  small  pieces  of  soap  as  they  accumulate,  putting  them  in  one  place 
so  that  they  can  be  boiled  to  make  soap  jelly  for  washing  clothes.  Pieces 
of  this  sort  when  left  in  the  soap-dish  not  only  look  untidy,  hut  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  thrown  into  the  bath,  and  getting  into  the  pipe,  so  that 
the  water  does  not  run  away  freely. 

Combs  and  orushes  also  are  under  the  charge  of  the  housemaid  when 
there  is  no  lady’s-maid.  These  should  be  cleaned  on  a certain  day  once  a 
week,  or  twice  a week,  as  the  case  may  be ; and  every  day  the  brush  should 
be  freed  from  ..air,  the  hair  being  thrown  into  the  fire  and  burnt.  Baths, 
too,  should  be  cleaned  once  a week.  They  are  apt  to  become  slippery  and 
dark-coloured  with  use.  This  imperfection  can  easily  be  removed  by 
rubbing  the  part  with  a wet  flannel,  dipped  in  salt.  Bedroom  windows 
should  be  cleaned  on  a fixed  day  at  shorts  intervals,  and  whenever  the 
windows  are  cleaned  the  window-sills  should  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water. 


An  experienced  housemaid  is  always  careful  to  see  that  the  rooms 
under  her  charge  are  well  aired  every  day.  It  is  a good  plan  for  the 
various  occupants  of  the  rooms  to  make  a point  of  opening  the  windows 
and  turning  down  the  beds  before  they  leave  their  chambers.  In  any  case 
the  housemaid  should  arrange  her  work  so  that  the  beds  shall  be  well  aired 
'.  daily.  Beds  should  receive  regular  attention.  They  should  be  examined, 
turned,  and  aired  daily,  and  they  should  be  taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned 
from  time  to  time.  The  beds,  mattresses,  and  pillowe  should  be  covered 
entirely  with  cases  made  of  common  calico,  and  these  eases  should  be 
removed  and  washed  at  least  once  a year.  Before  putting  the  mattresses 
in  their  places  after  brushing,  strips  of  canvas  or  strong  brown  paper 
should  be  laid  between  them  and  the  frame  of  the  bed,  and  these  should 
be  shaken  and  dusted  every  week. 

The  spring  and  autumn  cleanings  are  an  important  part  of  a house- 
maid s work.  On  these  occasions  the  rooms  will  receive  extra  attention, 
and  they  will  probably  be  renovated  ns  well  as  cleaned.  The  housemaid 
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will  bo  the  chief  functionary  employed ; and  even  when  additional  help  is 
allowed,  she  will  be  the  person  who  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  work- 
being  satisfactorily  done. 

At  sundown  in  winter,  or  in  summer  in  the  evening  about  eight  o’clock, 
the  housemaid  should  visit  all  the  bedrooms,  close  the  windows,  draw 
down  the  blinds,  light  the  gas,  if  gas  is  used,  and  leave  it  very  low';  then 
turn  down  the  bedclothes  neatly-,  put  the  nightdresses  ready,  pour  away 
any  dirty  water  there  may  be,  till  the  jugs,  &c.,  and  make  all  ready  for 
the  night.  In  many  households  it  is  required  also  that  hot  water  should 
be  taken  to  the  bedrooms  half  an  hour  before  dinner-time. 

In  many  houses,  and  especially  when  two  servants  only  are  kept,  the 
housemaid,  in  addition  to  her  other  work,  is  expected  to  help  the  cook 
with  a portion  of  the  kitchen  work.  An  arrangement  very  usually  made 
is  that  the  housemaid  should  clean  the  boots  of  the  ladies  of  the  family 
and  also  the  dining-room  knives.  The  cook,  in  this  case,  will  clean  the 
gentlemen’s  boots  and  the  kitchen  knives.  Details  of  this  nature,  how- 
ever,  are  variable,  and  there  is  no  fixed  rule  with  regard  to  them,  conse- 
quently they  are  very  often  a cause  of  disagreement.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a clear  understanding  concerning  them 
before  the  maid  enters  upon  her  duties. 

Whilst  occupied  with  her  morning’s  work,  the  housemaid  should  wear 
a neat  print  dress,  with  an  apron  large  enough  to  cover  the  body  of  the 
dress,  and  a bib  to  protect  the  bodice.  For  the  rougher  tasks  she  should 
wear  housemaid’s  gloves.  She  should  always  try  to  be  dressed  by  four  or 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon.  She  should  then  wear  a black  or  dark- 
coloured  dress,  and  a neat  cap  and  apron.  If  she  has  to  act  as  parlour- 
maid she  should  be  dressed  in  time  for  luncheon. 


LAUNDRY-MAID. 

As  her  name  denotes,  it  is  the  special  duty  of  a laundry-maid  to  wash 
and  get  up  the  linen  of  the  household.  In  some  houses  the  washhouse  is 
attached  to  the  kitchen;  but  the  work  can  be  done  much  more  satis- 
factorily when  it  is  a separate  building,  properly  fitted  with  the  best 
appliances.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a description  of  the 
process  of  cleansing  and  renovating  clothes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  a most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  laundry-maid  is 
that  of  keeping  a strict  account  of  the  articles  committed  to  her  care.  As 
soon  as  the  week’s  wash  comes  into  the  laundry,  the  maid  should  check 
the  list  sent  with  it,  ant-  make  a duplicate  one  of  her  own.  She  should 
divide  the  clothes  into  heaps,  setting  each  sort  apart  (on  the  boarded  floor 
of  the  ironing  room,  not  on  the  brick  floor  of  the  washhouse);  she  should 
then  count  the  clothes  and  set  down  their  number  in  her  own  list.  If 
there  is  any  discrepancy  between  her  numbers  and  those  sent  with  the 
clothes,  she  should  immediately  draw  attention  to  the  fact  and  have  the 
mistake  rectified.  When  the  clothes  are  ready  to  be  returned  to  their 
owners,  the  laundry-maid  should  count  them  again,  checking  the  numbers 
by  her  list  before  packing  them  in  the  basket.  She  should  consider 
herself  personally  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  of  all  linen  entrusted 
to  her. 
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Another  important,  part  of  the  duty  of  a laundry-maid  is  the  removal 
of  spots  and  stains  from  linen  before  'washing'  it.  The  majority  of  spots 
and  stains  can  be  removed  if  they  are  dealt  with  quickly.  If  they  are 
“ washed  in,”  as  the  saying  is,  they  may  become  fixed,  or  they  form  a hole 
in  the  fabric.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  simple  stains  can  be  entirely 
obliterated  by  being  laid  in  clean  cold  water  for  some  hours  as  soon  as  made. 

A laundry-maid  is  responsible,  not  only  for  the  proper  cleansing  of 
the  clothes,  and  for  the  prevention  of  loss,  but  also  for  their  being 
thoroughly  aired.  This  business  ought  never  to  be  either  omitted  or 
hurried.  Plenty  of  time  should  be  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  clothes 
should  be  turned  and  re-turned  before  the  fire  or  in  the  drying-room  until 
they  are  absolutely  safe.  In  large  establishments,  where  more  than  one 
laundry-maid  is  employed,  the  work  is  divided  between  t he  workers,  and 
naturally  the  maid  highest  in  rank  undertakes  the  more  difficult  details, 
and  supervises  the  tasks  of  her  subordinates.  In  small  households,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  clothes  to  be  washed  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  one  woman,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a laundry-maid 
to  be  engaged,  and  expected  to  undertake  other  duties  when  her  laundry 
work  is  done.  The  division  of  work  is  therefore  a subject  of  arrangement. 

GENERAL  SERVANT.  OR  MAID -OF- ALL- WORK. 

The  position  of  general  servant  is  very  differently  regarded  by  different 
persons.  Some  think  it  is  incessant  drudgery,  and  they  look  upon  it  with 
scorn.  Others  more  reasonably  see  that  it  affords  the  opportunity  for 
valuable  training  in  domestic  work,  which  no  other  situation  affords  to  the 
same  extent.  The  general  servant  puts  her  hand  to  every  description  of 
household  service.  Whatever  has  to  be  done  in  the  house  which  the 
mistress  does  not  do  is  done  by  her;  she  is  cook,  housemaid,  parlour-maid, 
laundry-maid,  and  kitchen-maid  all  in  one,  and  thus  becomes  initiated  into 
the  routine  of  duty  as  none  can  but  those  who  obtain  practical  mastery  of 
work  by  doing  it.  The  initiation  thus  gained  is  of  the  greatest  value.  A 
general  servant  who  is  capable  and  trustworthy  commands  high  wages, 
and  she  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  receive  promotion.  Experienced 
housewives  frequently  prefer  to  engage  as  cooks  girls  who  have  acted  as 
general  servants  in  a good  house,  because  such  girls  are  very  likely  to  be 
willing,  clean,  and  quick.  Apart  from  the  chance  of  promotion,  a girl 
who  is  general  servant  gains  experience  and  skill  that  will  be  most  useful 
to  her  should  she  marry  and  have  a home  of  her  owrn.  Moreover,  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  a general  servant  has  no  one  but  her 
mistress  to  interfere  with  her.  She  is  not  subjected  to  the  whims  or 
fancies  of  other  servants.  Girls  of  a reserved  disposition  frequently 
prefer  a condition  of  this  sort  to  one  in  which  they  have  to  bear  and 
forbear.  Consequently  there  are  many  servants  who  are  much  happier 
as  general  servants  than  they  would  be  if  placed  in  any  other  situation. 

A general  servant  is  not  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  her  employ  ers 
unless  she  has  a clear  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  her.  She  should  try  to 
understand  exactly  how  much  is  required  of  her,  and  having  gained  this 
knowledge  she  should  divide  her  work,  and  make  a practice  of  doing  a 
portion  of  extra  cleaning  every  day  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  daily 
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routine  of  service.  In  this  way  she  may,  without  difficulty,  keep  the 
house  in  good  order,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  exceptional  stress 
and  strain.  The  order  of  the  division  of  work  thus  laid  down  must  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  household  and  the  numbers  of  the  family. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  a general  servant  has  all 
sorts  of  work  to  do,  and  continual  calls  made  upon  her,  therefore  she  is'to 
be  excused  if  she  does  not  keep  herself  clean  and  neat  when  about  her 
work.  A capable  worker  is  always  a tidy  worker.  A slattern  is  almost 
certain  to  do  her  work  in  a slatternly  way.  A methodical  person  will  get 
through  twice  as  much  work  and  keep  herself  cleaner  than  a person  who 
works  without  system,  and  merely  muddles  along. 

One  of  the  first  details,  therefore,  that  the  employer  of  a general 
servant  should  insist  upon  is  that  the  worker  should  keep  herself  clean 
and  neat.  She  should  come  downstairs  in  the  morning  thoroughly 
washed,  her  hair  well  brushed  and  prettily  arranged,  and  she  should 
maintain  this  condition  of  neatness  throughout  the  day.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  she  go  about  her  work  with  her  dress  torn  and  her 
hair  dishevelled.  She  should  have  a good  supply  of  large  coarse  aprons 
made  with  a bib,  which  she  can  wear  over  the  ordinary  white  apron  when 
doing  dirty  work.  These  aprons  will  protect  her  dress,  and  they  can  be 
slipped  off  in  an  instant  when  the  wearer  has  to  answer  the  door,  make  beds, 
or  do  any  dainty  task.  Many  servants  provide  themselves  also  with  loose 
sleeves,  fitted  at  each  end  with  a draw-string,  which  they  can  wear  over 
the  sleeves  of  the  dress  up  to  the  elbows.  The  plan  is  to  be  highly 
recommended.  During  the  day  general  servants  should  wear  print 
dresses,  the  hem  of  the  skirt  being  some  inches  from  the  ground,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  wearer  will  step  upon  it.  The  hair,  too, 
should  be  arranged  close  to  the  head,  and  covered  with  a pretty  cap. 
Thus  apparelled  the  busy  maid-of-all-work  will  be  well  dressed,  because 
she  will  be  suitably  dressed,  and  dressed  in  a way  which  will  not  hamper 
her  in  her  work. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  go  through  the  routine  of  a general 
servant’s  work.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  all  the  work  of  the  house 
that  the  mistress  does  not  do  devolves  upon  her,  and  that  she  must  be  cook, 
housemaid,  and  parlour-maid  all  in  one.  The  duties,  therefore,  for  which 
these  functionaries  are  responsible  must  be  undertaken  by  her  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  standard  of  excellence  will  be  the  same  for  her  as  for 
them.  The  general  servant,  if  she  is  wise,  will  always  aim  at  doing  every- 
thing- in  the  best  way,  and  she  will  try  to  go  from  one  duty  to  another  in 
an  orderly  manner.  If  she  is  wise  also  she  will  endeavour  to  finish  one 
task  before  she  begins  another,  and  she  will  make  a rule  of  clearing  away 
as  she  goes,  not  allowing  dirty  dishes  and  dirty  saucepans  to  accumulate 
around  her.  She  will  form  the  habit  of  rising  early,  so  as  to  get  beforehand 
with  her  work  ; she  will  leave  her  kitchens  and  pantries  tidy  every  night, 
and  so  prepare,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  next  morning  before  she  retires  to 
rest.  She  will  not  only  have  a place  for  everything  and  do  everything  in 
its  place,  but  she  will  endeavour  to  have  a time  for  everything,  and  do 
everything  in  its  time.  Thus  she  will  secure  die  respect  and  esteem  oj 
all  with  whom  she  is  associated,  and  will  be  a thoroughly  useful  and 
valuable  member  of  society. 
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KITCHEN-MAID. 

Tliis  domestic  occupies  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  cook ; indeed,  in 
large  establishments,  where  more  than  one  kitchen-maid  is  emploj  ed.  the 
head  kitchen-maid  is  a sort  of  under  cook,  and  does  all  the  plain  cooking 
of  the  household.  In  smaller  establishments,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a 
kitchen-maid  is  kept,  but  no  scullery-maid,  the  former  does  the  work 
usually  undertaken  by  the  last-named  domestic.  When  two  kitchen-maids 
are  engaged,  the  chief  one  usually  makes  the  bread  and  cakes,  prepares  the 
sauces,  and  also  does  the  cooking  for  the  nursery  and  servants’  meals.  The 
under  kitchen-maid  then  cleans  the  kitchen,  prepares  the  vegetables,  and 
sometimes  cooks  them,  and  she  has  charge  of  the  kitchen  fire.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  work  of  a kitchen-maid  must  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
establishment  and  the  number  of  servants  employed. 

SCULLERY-MAID. 

The  scullery-maid  is  lower  in  rank  than  any  other  domestic  servant. 
She  does  the  rougher  work  of  the  kitchen,  and  is  subordinate  to  the 
kitchen-maid,  as  the  latter  is  subordinate  to  the  cook.  Her  work  consists 
almost  entirely  of  scouring  saucepans  and  cooking  utensils,  washing  plates 
and  dishes,  scrubbing  the  larders,  kitchen  offices,  and  scullery.  She  usually 
dines  in  the  kitchen  with  the  kitchen  -maid.  When  only  one  assistant  to 
the  cook  is  employed,  the  duties  of  kitchen-maid  and  scullery- maid  are 
performed  by  the  one  person.  The  position  of  scullery-maid  is  not  very 
agreeable,  and  the  duties  belonging  to  it  are  laborious.  It  is,  however, 
valuable,  because  it  very  frequently  serves  as  a stepping-stone  to  something 
better.  An  untrained  girl  who  enters  a large  establishment  as  seullery- 
uiaid  may  easily,  if  she  is  quick,  willing,  and  observant,  gain  an  insight 
into  domestic  operations,  and  become  practically  familiar  with  the  best 
methods  of  work,  thus  obtaining  knowledge  which  will  fit  her  to 
undertake  the  very  responsible  duty  of  a cook. 
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A B C Cakes,  1007 
Acidulated  Milk,  1193 
Pudding,  816 
Tea,  1193 

Admiral's  Cool  Cup,  11S0 
Aerated  Bread,  1007 
Aitchbone  of  Beef,  2115 
Albany  Pudding, 816 
Alderman's  Pudding,  816 
Ale  Berry,  or  Scotch  Brown 
Caudle,  1183 
Cup,  1183 
Pancakes,  910 

Alexandra  Egg  Pudding,  816 
Allspice,  1133 
Alma  Pudding,  816 
Almack’s  Preserve,  1100 
Almond— and  Cocoa-nut  Sauce,  116 
and  Chocolate  Icing,  1U08 
and  Cocoa-nut  Com  s,  Iona 
Blancmange,  French, 94 1 
Cheesecakes,  817 
Icing,  1007 
Pudding,  817 
Puffs,  817 
Sauce,  115 
Short  Cakes,  1008 
Soup,  35 
Almonds,  807 
Salted,  975 
to  blanch,  807 
to  pound,  807 
Alpha  Ilocks,  1009 
American  and  Australian  tinned 
Meats,  509 
Apple  Cake,  1009 
Crullers,  1009 
Drinks,  1182 
Jelly  Cake.  1009 
Meringues,  with  Icing,  930 
Plum  Pudding,  817 
liaised  Biscuits,  1009 
Anchovies,  31 
Eggs,  593 
on  Toast,  975 
Potted,  497 
Butter,  975 
Essence,  1151 
Macaroni,  976 
Salad,  707 
Sauce,  89 
„ Piquant,  89 
Angel  Pudding,  sis 
Sauce,  116 

Angelica— Brandy,  1306 
Candied,  1100 

Apple— Amber  Pudding,  sis 
and  Blackberry  Cheese.  1100 
and  Blackberry  Jam,  IP  p 
and  Orange  Compete,  1133 
an  1 Potato  bateau,  uis 
and  Spinach  Soup,  30 
Charlotte,  Mis 
Chartreuso,  919 
Cheesecakes,  bis 


Apple  Chutney,  1154 
CompOte,  1100 
Custards,  919 
Dumplings,  819 
Flummery,  HSJ  udi 
Foam  Pudding,  819 
Fool,  1111 
Fritters,  903 
Gateau, llll 
Ginger,  1113 
Pancakes,  903 
Pie,  830 

Pudding,  830,  831 
Pulp  for  Jams,  1103 
Puree,  1104 
Ilolls  or  Puffs,  831 
Sauce,  89, 116 
Short  Cakes,  1010 
Snow,  931 

Souffle,  German,  904 
Soup,  36 
Water,  1065 
Wine  from  Cider,  1306 
Apples,  1100 
Baked,  1104 
Buttered.  1104 
Dried,  1105 
Pickled,  1157 
Preserved,  1 105 
Apricot  Fritters,  904 
Jam,  1106 
Marmalade,  1106 
Pudding,  831 
Solid,  944 
Souffle,  904 

Tart  a la  Frauqaise,  833 
Apricots,  lifts,  1107 
al’Empress,  930 
Compote  of,  1106 
Tinned,  1107 
Arrowroot,  543,  1015 
Cake,  1010 
Cream,  944 
Sauce,  117 

Artichoke— Mould,  66s 
Puree,  36 
Salad,  708 
Soup,  Brown,  38 
Artichokes,  606 
it  la  Barigoule,  669 
a l'ltalienne,  66» 
a la  Lyonnaise,  669 
and  chicken, 390 
Bottoms  with  Chestnuts,  668 
,,  with  Sauce,  67o 
Asparagus,  60S 
a la  Supreme,  670 
and  Cauliflower-Souffle,  888 
aud  Toiukto,  889 
Cakos.671 
Croutes,  671 
Iced,  671 
Puree,  36 
Salad,  708 
Sauce,  89 
Simp,  36 

with  Iced  Sauce,  671 


Asparagus  with  Sauce  Verte,  67 
with  Vinaigrette  Sauce,  672 
Aspic  Borders,  976 
Cream,  109,  977 
Jelly,  977 
Lobster  in,  161 
Mayonnaise,  977 
Sardines  in,  23 
Strips,  978 
Tomato,  978 
Aubergines,  610 
Frieda  la  New  Orleans,  673 
Austrian— Cherry  Cake,  1010 
Cough  Cake,  1010 


B 

Baba  au  Khum,  loll 
Bachelors’  Stew,  295 
Bacon,  to  cut  up  a Pig  for,  369 
and  Beans.  371 
and  Peas,  372 
» aud  Potatoes, 371 
Omelet,  German,  889 
in  batter,  370 
Olives,  370 
Pancakes,  889 
Pasties,  750 
Patties,  761 
to  boil,  371 
to  choose,  369 
to  cure,  37o 
to  cure  and  roll, 372 
to  fry,  372 
to  grill,  376 
to  toast,  373 
Bain-Marie  Pan,  82, 1249 
Baking,  Directions  for,  1 
Dishes,  1249 
of  Puddings, 812 
or  Egg  Powder,  »07 
Powder  Scones,  1011 
Tin,  Double,  2 
Ballotines.  273 
Balls,  Cheese,  586 
Forcemeat,  Ordinary,  486 
or  Marbles,  Turnip,  697 
l Tinned  Moat  and  Marrow,  531 
Balm,  610 

Baltimore  Toast,  978 
Banana  or  Plantain,  1108 
Cream  Ice,  981 
„ Sauce,  117 
Fritters,  Ool 
Pudding,  823 
Tarts,  Meringued,  823 
Water  Ice,  961 
"Bananas,  Various,  nos 
. Banbury  Cakes,  ion 
Barbe,  Sauce  a la,  IIS 
Barberries, 1108 
Or  Crabs,  to  Pickle,  1154 
Barberry  Jam,  1108 
Pudding,  823 
Bardes,  1.5 
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Burdins,  Directions  for,  15 
Barley,  643 
Custard  Soup,  1065 
(irits  Soup,  :i7 
Pudding,  823 
Soup,  37 

Baron  of  Beef,  796 
Basil,  6P> 

Bass,  Boiled,  131 
Bath  Buns,  1012 
Batter  Flakes  or  Sparrows,  890 
Batter  for  Fritters,  889 
for  Puddings,  823 
Pudding,  Baked,  82-1 

„ Boiled  or  Steamed,  »21 

Whisks,  1209 
Bavarin  Sauce,  117 
Bavarois  (Custard),  911 
Bay  Leaves,  010 
Beans  & la  Jersey,  672 
h la  Poulette,  Vegetarian,  073 
Broad,  673 

„ with  White  Sauce,  671 
French,  680, 681 

,,  Pickled,  115-i 

„ Puree  of,  613 

,,  Salad,  71-1 

Haricot,  578,  579 
Beaufort.  Kromeskie's  a la,  218 
Bechamel  Sauce,  99 
Beef,  293 

Aitchbone  of,  295 
a I'Alceste,  230 
a la  Mode,  230 
and  Hare,  231 
Raehelors'  Stew,  295 
Baron,  295 
Boiled,  371 
Boudins,  231 

Braised  a la  Jardiniere,  231 
Brazilian  Stew,  296 
Brisket,  Stewed,  297 
Cannelons  of,  275 
Cheese,  296 

„ with  Chestnuts,  237 
Chuck  Hihs,  297 
(lollops,  297 
Cuquilles  of,  276 
Curry,  Madras,  232 
Darioles,  cold,  509 
Fillet  of,  232 
Fillets,  207,  208 
,,  iu  Jelly,  278 
„ with  Eggs,  233 
with  Olives,  233 
with  Shrimps,  208 
Flank,  Boiled  29s 
French  Ragout  of,  298 
„ Stew  of,  233 
Fricandeau,  23) 

Frico,  Spanish,  299 
Hashed,  509 
Heart,  Roasted,  299 
Juice,  1067 
Kidney.  299,  300 
Liver,  Stewed,  300 
Marrow,  978 

„ Bones,  300 
Minced,  570 
Olives,  801 

„ ala  Game,  209 
„ Piquant,  231 
Ox-tails,  392 
Patties,  750 
Potted, 197 
Quenelles,  222 
Rechauffe,  511 
Itihs,  303 
Holla  Cheese,  303 
Rolled,  231 
Round,  Roasted,  391 
Rump,  301 
Salt,  Potted,  198 
Salted,  371,375 
Sandwiches,  978 
Sausages,  175 
Savoury,  Stewed,  301 


Beef,  Sirloin,  801, 305 
Skirts,  305 
Spiced,  235 
Si  oak,  305,306 

„ a la  Bridgporl,  235 
„ a la  Pcrigueux.  235 
„ Pie,  750 
„ Pudding.  751 
„ Stewed,  307 
with  Oysters,  236 
Sweetbreads,  308 
Tea,  7, « 

Tripe,  308 
Beetroot,  613 
for  Garnishing,  979 
Pickled, 1151 
Salad,  708,  709 
Soup,  37 
Wine,  1206 
Beehive  Mould,  825 
Pudding,  825 

Beignels  of  Cheese  and  Semo- 
lina, 585 

Belgravia,  Eggs  ala,  593 
Salad  a la,  726 
Bermuda  Sauce,  lls 
Bertranda  Sauce,  lls 
Beverages,  1181 

Nun  alcoholic— (see  also  Hume- 
made  Wines  and  Cordials ; 
and  Wines,  Ales, Cups,  etc.) 
Acidulated  Milk,  1193 
„ Tea,  1193 
Apple-water  Iced.  1193 
Blackberry  Syrup,  1193 
Children,  Nourishing  Bever- 
ages for,  1193 
Chocolate,  1194 
Cocoa,  1194 
Coffee,  1195 
Cream,  1196 
Currant  Syrup,  1196 
Effervescent  Waters,  1200 
Eggs,  1080, 1197 
Frosty  Morning  Drink,  1197 
Fruit  Punches,  Simple,  1197 
Ginger  Beer.  1198 
Harvest  Drinks,  1199 
Herb  Beer,  1199 
Hup  Beer,  1199 
Jam,  Drink  from,  1199 
l.eiuou  Syrup,  1200 
Lemonade,  1200 
Lime  Juice,  1200 
Mineral  Waters,  1200 
.Mulberry  Syrup,  1201 
Pileorade,  1201 
Raspberry  Acid,  1202 
Vinegar,  1202 
Sherbet,  rich,  1202 

Strawberry  Acid,  1202 
„ vinegar,  120s 
Tamarind  Drink,  1202 
Tea,  1203 

Tc  etotal  Piek-me-up,  12  5 
Whcatenade,  1205 
Bilberry, 1114,  lloO 
Bird  Peppers,  Pickled,  1153 
Birds,  Small,  388 

Biscuits— General  Remarks,  1002 
to  1007 

Alpha  Rocks,  1009 
American,  1009 
Charcoal,  101s 
Chestnut  Meal,  1018 
Chocolate  Macaroons,  1018 
Crisp  Cream,  1020 
Digestive,  1022 
Finger  or  Savoy,  1023 
Gingerbread  Nuts,  1028 
Graham,  1029 
Hard  Plain.  1012 
Macaroons,  Almond,  1032 
Malt,  1033 
Narbonne,  1035 
Powder  for,  1012 
Ralaflas,  1010 


Biscuits,  Savoury,  97s 
Shrewsbury,  1013 
Swiss  Coffee,  mis 
Vienna  Busks,  1051 
Wafer,  1052 
„ Dutch,  1052 
' ..  Ice,  1052 
Waffles,  1052 
York,  1055 

Bisque  d'Ecrcvis6es,  72 
Bitter  Almonds,  807 
Black  berries,  Pickled.  1177 
Blackberry  Brandy,  1207 
Sauce,  118 
Syrup,  1193 
Wine,  1207 
Black  Butter,  00 
Black  Cap  Pudding,  824 
Black  Currant  Cheese,  1109 
„ „ Jam,  1109 

„ Currants,  Bottled,  1 104 
„ „ Compute  of , 1 1 15 

„ or  Red  Currant  Ice,  961 
Pudding,  478 
Blancmange,  9-41 
Almond,  French,  943 
Powders,  945 
Surprise,  954 
Blanquette,  Fish  in,  us 
of  Fowl,  3!)9 
of  Veal,  263 
Bloaters,  Potted,  498 
Bulling,  Directions  for,  3 • 
of  Lobster,  162 
Puddings,  813 
Split  Peas,  67 
Pot,  3, 1249 

Bologna  Sausages,  476 
Bombay  Creards,  Iced,  273 
Cutlets,  274 

Boiubes  a la  Carlton,  Fish,  146 
Cheese  with  Spinach,  5S6 
de  Foie  Gras,  274 
Mould,  146 

or  Darioles  of  Game,  274 
Boned  and  Stuff,  d Duck,  393 
Fowl,  399,  401 
Turkey,  461 
Boiling,  Hints  on,  287 
Kuife,  287,  1249 
Bonne  Femme,  Soup  ii  la,  67 
Borage,  613 
Bordelaise  Sauce,  90 
Border  Moulds,  992 
Boston  Cream  Cakes,  1013 
Eggs,  a la,  503 
Sauce,  a la,  100 

Botllc  Jack  and  Screen,  17, 1249 
Bottled  Fruits,  1110 
Soups,  38 
Vegetables,  614 
Bouchce  Cup  or  Mould,  993 
Bouehees,  Sweetbread  a la  Russe. 
282 


de  Harengs,  22 
de  Saumon,  22 
de  Sardines,  22 
Boudins  a la  Reiue,  209 
a la  Boston,  231 
a la  Burette,  231 
Beef  and  Tomato,  209 
Mushrooms,  a la  Charlcotto,  2lu 
Bouillea  Baisse,  72 
Bouillon,  08 
Court,  138 

Bowls,  Mining,  1250 
Brain  Cakes,  237 
Fritters,  891 
ill  Potato  Cases,  210 
Brains,  Calf's,  237,  238 
a la  Fouture,  979 
Braised  Beef  a la  Jardiniere,  231 
Duck,  394 

Fowl  with  Tomatoes,  401 
Liver, 251 

Braising.  Directions  for,  5 
Pan,  3, 1219 


Index, 
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Brandy  Sun  cc,  118 
Snaps,  1013 
Souffle,  004,961 

Brass,  Copper,  and  Ironware,  1125 
Brawn,  375,  376 
Tin,  1240 
Tinned  Meat,  530 
Vegetarian,  571 
Brazilian  Stew,  206 
Bread,  1002, 1013 
Attrated, 1007 
Brown,  1016 
,.  Vegetarian,  1017 
„ Yorkshire,  1055 
Crumbs,  807, 1013 
Dice  or  croutons,  1121 
Frame  food,  1024 
French,  1024 
Forcemeats,  4S4 
Fried  for  garnish,  070 
Germ,  1027 
Hominy,  1030 
Household,  1030 
Malt,  1033 
„ Pan  for,  1249 
Puddings,  525, 826 
Pulled,  1030 
Xtice,  1010 
Sandwich,  1042 
Short,  1045 

Vienna,  1050 
Wholemeal,  105$ 
and  Milk,  1060 
Sauce,  00 

Breakfast  Dishes,  079 
„ Bolls,  1014 
Breast  of  Lamb,  343 
Mutton,  324 
Veal,  315 

„ Stuffed  ami  Slewed,  270 
Venison,  340, -353 
Bretonnc  Sauce,  108 
Bride  or  Wedding  Cake,  1014 
„ Cake  or  White  Icing,  1015 
Brioche  Fritters.  905 
„ or  French  Paste,  1016 
Brisket  Beef,  Stewed,  297 
Broad  Beans,  611 
Broccoli,  614 
Broiler,  Hanging,  6 
Broiling,  Directions  for,  5 
Broth,  1070 
Mutton,  54 
Scotch,  66 
Sheep's  Head.  66 
Brown  Bread,  1016 
Iced  Pudding,  061 
Pudding,  827 
Sauce,  118 
Vegetarian,  1017 
Forcemeat,  484 
Roux,  33 
Sauce,  91 
Soup,  1070 
Stock, 27 

Browned  Cod's  Head,  136 
Flour,  34 

Browning,  Liquid,  34 
Brunoise  Soup,  39 
Brunswick  Sausage,  476 
Brushes,  Cooks',  1250 
Pastry,  741 

Bubble  and  Squeak,  51 1 
Buck,  Polish,  260 
Buckwheat,  544 
Griddle  Cakes,  1017 
Bun  Pudding,  827 
Buns,  Hot  Cross,  1030 
Burdwau  Sauce,  91 
Burette,  108 
Burgundy,  84 
Burnet,  614 

Butler,  Duties  of,  1:78 
Butter,  1070 
and  Margarine,  807 
Black,  90 
Curled,  «79 


Butter,  Green,  980 
Melted,  91, 92 
Milk,  810 
Oiled,  92 
Piped, 080 

Buttercup  Pudding,  827 
Buttermilk  Parkins,  1017 
Scones,  1017 


C 

Cabbage,  614-018 
Pickled, 1155 
Salad  or  Cold  Slaw,  706 
Cabinet  Pudding,  827, 828 
Cake,  Baking  of,  1006 
of  Veal,  315 

or  Pudding  Fritters,  905 
or  Sandwich  Tins,  1031 
Tins,  1005, 1250 

Cakes,  General  Remarks,  104 
A B C Cakes,  1007 
Almond  and  Chocolate  Icing, 
1008 

Almond  Icingor  Almond  Paste, 
1007 

Almond  or  Cocoa-nut  Cones, 
11X18 

„ Short  Cake,  1008 
American  Jelly  Cake,  1009 
Apple,  1009 
„ Short,  1010 
Arrowroot,  1010 
Austrian  Cherry,  1010 
„ Dough,  1010 
Baking  Powder  Scoues,  1011 
Banbury,  1011 
Bath  Buns,  1012 
Boston  Cream  Cakes,  1013 
Brain,  237 
Brandy  Snaps,  1013 
Bride  or  Wedding  Cake,  101 1 
Bride  Cake  or  White  Icing, 
1015 

Brioche,  or  French  Paste,  1016 
Buckwheat  Griddle  Cakes,  1017 
Butter  Icings,  1017 
Buttermilk  Parkins,  1017 
„ Scones,  1017 
Canton  Gingerbread,  1017 
Chelsea  Buns,  1018 
Cherry  Cake,  1018 
Chocolate,  lols 
Christening,  1019 
Cocoa-nut,  1019 
„ Gingerbread, 1019 
^ ,,  Icing,  or  Paste.  1019 

Coloured  I ring,  1019 
Coffee,  or  Gateau  de  Mocha. 

1019 

Coffee  or  Chocolate  Eclairs, 

1020 

Corn-Hour  Cakes,  1020 
Crumpets  or  Pikelets,  1021 
Cups,  Sponge,  1021 
Currant  Buns,  1021 
„ Cakes,  Plain,  1021 
Dates  and  Figs  in  Cakes,  1021 
Devonshire  Cream,  1021 
Digestive  Oat  Buns,  1022 
Dough  Cakes,  very  light,  1022 
n Nuts,  1022 

Dripping  or  Lard  Cakes,  1023 
Easter  or  Flat  Simnels,  1023 
Eclairs,  1023 
Eccles  Cake,  1023 
Finger  Gingerbread,  1023 
Fish,  146 

Flat  or  Oven  Cakes,  1023 
Flead  Cakes,  1024 
French  Gingerbread,  1024 
Frosted  Icing,  1025 
Fruit  Short  Cakes,  1025 
Galettes,  1025 
Gateau  a la  Ceylon, "1025 
„ de  Mocha,  1028 


Cakes— Gateau  of  Fruit,  1026 
Gauffres,  1026 

Geneva  Cake  or  Pastry,  1026 
Genoa  Cake,  1027 
German  Raspberry  Cake,  1027 
Ginger  Cake,  Plain,  1027 
,,  Bock,  1027 
Gingerbread  Sponge,  1028 
Glace  Icings,  1028 
Glaze  for  Buus,  Scoues,  &c„ 
1029 

Griddle  Cakes,  1029 
Icings,  1030 
Indian  Flappers,  1030 
Jumbles,  1031 

Layer  Cake,  American,  1031 
„ „ Fillings,  1032 

Lemon  Sandwiches,  1032 
Madeira,  1032 
„ Sandwiches,  1033 
Malted  Cakes  or  Fancy  Bread, 
1034 

Materials  for,  1005 
Montreal  Custard  Cakes,  1034 
Mullins,  1035 
Nelson  Gateau,  1035 
Oat  Cakes,  1035 
„ Crisp,  1036 
„ Lancashire,  1036 
„ Short,  1036 
Oatmeal  Parkin,  1036 
Orange,  Rich,  law 
„ Meringue,  1037 
„ Sandwiches,  1037 
Ornamented,  1006 
Pineapple,  1037 
Plain  Vegetarian,  1037 
Plum,  Dark,  1037 
Porridge,  1038 
Potato,  1038 
„ Flour,  1038 
„ Rich,  689 
„ Rolls,  1088 
„ Mullins,  1038 
Pound  Cakes,  law 
Premier  Buns,  1039 
Queen,  1039 

Raspberry  Pistachio,  1039 
Itice,  Goud,  1040 
Rose,  1041 

Rout  or  Almond,  loll 
Rum.  loll 
Saffron,  1012 
Saucer,  1042 
Savarin,  1043 
Savoy,  1013 
,,  Superior,  1044 
School,  1044 
Scotch  Spice,  1044 
Seed,  Rich  or  Medium,  1044 
Seed  Rolls,  1045 
Short,  1045 
Shrewsbury,  1045 
Simnel  Yeast,  1046 
Simple  Sugar  Icing  for,  1048 
Sly, 1046 
snow,  1046 
Soda,  1047 
„ Buns,  1047 
Sovereign  Gateau,  1047 
Spanish  Sponge,  1047 
Spice  in,  1047 
Sponge  Cups,  1021 
„ Cake,  Good,  1047 
.,  „ Penny,  1048 

Rusks,  1048 
Sultana,  1048 
Swiss  Cream,  1048 
„ Rolls,  1049 
Syrup  for,  1049 
Treacle  in,  1050 
Turin  Rolls,  1050 
Twelfth  Cake,  1050 
Vanilla  Buns,  1050 
Vienna  or  Butter  Icing,  1051 
violet,  1052 
Wedding,  1053 
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fakes,  White,  1053 

„ Gingerbread,  1053 
„ Yorkshire  Tea.  1053 
Calcutta,  Sauce  a la,  113 
Calf,  Jointing  of, 310 
Calf's  Brains,  337-8 
„ Cakes  of,  31 1 
Chitterlings,  31 1 
Ears,  318,311 
Feet,  3la,338,  311 
„ Jelly,  1070 
„ Soup,  40 
Foot  in  Milk,  1071 
„ Stock  for  Jellies,  013 
Head,  330.  340,  313,  313 
„ Brawn,  313 
„ Collared,  340 
„ Croquettes,  311 
,,  Pie,  751 
„ Soup,  40 
„ Stuffed,  341 
Heart,  241,  313 
Liver  a TAnierjoaine,  314 
„ and  Bacon,  314 
,,  Baked,  314 

Calf’s  Liver,  Larded  and  Baked, 
241 

„ Quenelles  of,  243 
Sweetbread,  223,  224 
Sweetbreads,  262 
Udder  Forcemeat,  French,  4s5 
Cambridge  Milk  Punch,  1183 
Camp  or  Harvey's  Vinegar,  1155 
Cauapds,  080 
a la  Premier,  22 
a la  Shornclitfe,  211 
d'Olives,  22 

de  Foie  Gras  en  Meringue,  271 
dc  Game  en  Meringue,  274 
Candied  Peel,  807 
Canisters,  1250 
Canned  Corn,  625 
Fruit  without  sugar,  1110 
Cannelons,  752 
a la  Heine,  752 

of  Beef,  with  Iced  Sauce,  215 
of  Veal,  ,,  „ 275 

Capers,  618 
Caper  Sauce,  03 

Capsicum  or  Cayenne  Essence, 
1155 

Capsicum  Sauce,  02 
Capsicums,  Pickled,  1156 
Caramel  Pudding,  828 
Cardinal,  Sauce  a la,  1U0 
Cardoons,  018,  074 
Carp,  03, 133 
Carraway  Brandy,  1208 
Carraway  Seeds,  1156 
Carrot,  618,  610,  620,  621, 675,  076 
and  Bread  Soup,  1071 
Jam,  to  imitate  Apricot,  lilt 
Puree,  40 
Salad,  700 
Sauce,  03 
Souffle,  891 

Carrots,  Pickled,  1156 
Preserved  to  imitate  Ginger, 
1111 

Casaripe,  1158 
Case  for  tinned  Meats,  504 
Paper,  283 
Cases,  074 

Eggs  and  Chicken  in,  503 
Larks  in,  220 
Macedoines  in,  &<%,  683 
Carshalton,  Kromeskies  a la,  218 
Carving,  Hints  on,  286 
Salmon,  178 
Cassava, 544 
Casserole,  Fish, 147 
Cauliflower,  621,  622  676 
and  Cheese  Soup,  40 
Pickled,  1156 
Salad,  709 

Cavaliers’  Broil,  242 
Cavaliers'  Sauco,  93 


Cavalier's  Stew,  212 
Caviare,  Devilled,  22 
Sandwichos,  080 
Toast,  980 

Cayenne  Pepper.  1 158 
Ccleriac,  022 
Celery. 622, 623,  677, 678 
Cream  Puree,  41 
Salad,  709 
„ Sauce,  93 
Salt,  &c„  1156 
Vinegar,  1157 
Salad,  American,  706 
Cereal  Cream  Soup,  11 
Puddings,  820 
.,  with  eggs,  1072 
Velvet  Soup,  41 
Cereals,  511  (sec  also  Pals 
Arrowroot,  543 
Barley,  543 
Buckwheat,  541 
Cassava,  044 
Corn-flour.  515 
French  Cereals,  545 
Frumenty  or  Furmenty,  515 
Home-made  Macaroni  andolher 
Italian  Pastes, 515 
Hominy,  546 
Italian  Raviolis,  547 
Kedgeree,  548 
Macaroni,  548-552 
Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  552 
Malted  Cereals,  553 
Nouilles  Boiled  in  Milk,  553 
Oatmeal,  551 
Pilau,  555 
Polenta,  55(1 

Porridge— General  remarks  011 

Itice,  557 
Blanched,  558 
Kisotto,  567 
Saffron  Itice,  66s 
Cakes,  568 
Sausages,  003 
Sago,  568 
Semolina,  560 
Sparghetti,  660 
Steamed  Cooked  Cereais,  570 
Tapioca,  570 
Vegetarian  Brawn,  571 
Haggis, 571 
Kedgeree,  372 
Vermicelli,  572 
Wheat,  572 

Ceylon,  Potage  a la,  60 
Champagne,  1183 
Cup,  1183 
Chaps,  Bath,  370 
Charcoal  Biscuits,  1018 
Charlotte  Mould,  903 
Charlottes,  092 
Chartreuse  Jelly,  946 
of  Chicken  and  Tomatoes,  275 
of  Vegetables,  678 
Clmtsworth  Pudding,  830 
Chasseresse,  Potage  a la,  59 
Quenelles,  a la,  222 
Salad,  a la,  726 
Chateaubriand  Steak,  242 
Chaudfroid  of  Pheasant,  2«1 
Quails  en,  281 
Sauce,  108 
„ White,  109 
Sole  en,  189 

Veal  ii  la  Lillington,  283 
Cheose,  General  Remarks,  583  to 
585 

Aigrettes, 585 

and  Chicken  Salad,  American, 
707 

Balls,  586 

Beignets  of,  and  Semolina,  585 
Bombes,  with  Spinach,  586 
Cream , 586 

Custard,  Moulded,  586 
Cutlets, il  la  Merivalc,5s7 


Cheese  Dannies,  752 
Devilled.  587 
Digestible  Dishes,  589 
Fleur,  752 
Fritters,  893 
Meringues,  587 
Pancakes,  802 
Pastry, 753 
Potted,  588 
Puddiug,  753 
,,  Good,  753 
Salad,  710 
„ American,  707 
Souffle.  802 
„ Good,  803 
Stewed,  588 
Straws,  588,  753 
Tartlets,  753 

Toasted  or  Welsh  Rabbit,  58a 
Toasts.  080 
Chelsea  Buns,  1018 
Cherries,  Braudied,  1112 
Compote,  1113 
Cutlets  with,  214 
Pickled,  1157, 117s 
with  Almond  Paste,  1113 
Cherry  Bounce,  120S 
Braudy,  1208 
,,  Sauce,  119 
Cake,  1018 
Cheese,  1111 

Jam,  1112 

.,  with  Red  Currant  Juice, 
1112 

Kaltcschalcu,  German,  1123 
Pasty,  Russian,  830 
Pie, 830 
,,  Small, 830 
Pudding,  837 
llatatla,  1213 
Sauce,  110 
Souffle,  German,  905 
Tartlets,  831 
Water  Ice,  062 
Chervil,  623 
Cream,  ion 
„ Cutlets  in,  277 
Chestnut  Batter  Pudding,  831 
Compote,  1113 
Cream  ii  la  Craven,  046 
„ Ice,  062 
Flour  Sauce,  119 
Forcemeat  for  Goose,  485 
for  Roast  Fowl,  485 
Meal  Biscuits,  1018 
Pudding,  Rich,  831 
Sauce,  94 

Soup,  Vegetarian,  41 
Chestnuts,  623, 624 
with  Beef,  237" 
with  Veal,  269 
Chicken  and  Foio  Gras  Sand- 
wiches, 081 

Chicken  and  Ham,  Cream  of,  277 
and  Ham  Cutlets,  275 
Creams  4 la  Grahame,  211 
a la  Victor,  211 
Darioles,  215 
Dishes,  1072 
Fritters,  893 
in  Vermicelli,  212 
Mayonnaise,  276 
Pasty  and  Patties,  754 
Pie,  755 
Salad, 710 

Chicken  Souffles,  833 
with  Tomato, Chartreuse 
Chickweed,  624 
Chicory  or  Succory,  624 
Children,  Nourishing  Beverages 
for, 1193 
Chillies,  1157 
Chine  of  Pork,  355 
Chinese  Artichoke,  60S 
Chipolata  Garnish.  981 
Chocolate,  807,  1194 
Cake,  1018 
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Chocolate  Cream  Ice,  962 
Ur  tie),  Io73 
Macaroons,  1018 
Milk,  1191 
Sauce,  119 
Shells,  831 

Chopping-block,  1230 
boards  and  knives,  1250 
Chops,  Lamb,  311 
Mutton,  321,  325 
Pork,  355, 356 
Veal,  316 
Venison.  319 
Chowder,  Clam,  131 
Fish, 1 17 

Christening  Cake,  1019 
Christmas  Plum  Pudding, 833, 833 
Chuck  Ilibs,  297 
Chutney  Sauco,  91 
Chutneys,  1157 
Cider,  1183 
Cinnamon,  1157 
Cinnamon  Sugar,  809 
Citric  Acid  Jelly,  916 
Clam  Soup,  73 
Claret,  1181 
Cup,  1181 
Jelly,  922 
Sauce,  120 
Sorbet,  962 

Clarification  of  Fat,  6 
of  Jelly,  939 
of  Stock,  28 

Clear  Soup,  with  Croutons,.  11 
Climax  Pudding,  83.3 
Sauce,  120 

Clock,  for  Kitchen,  1250 
Clotted  Cream.  923 
Clove  Cordial,  120i 
Cloves, 1157 

Coachman,  dutios  of,  1281 
Cochineal  Colouring, 923 
Cock-a-Leokie,  42 
Cockles,  131 
Cocoa,  1191 
Cocoa-nut,  1113 
Cakes,  loin 
Cheesecakes,  833 
Cream  Ice,  962 
Uingcrbread, 1019 
Icing  or  Paste,  1019 
Milk,  923 

Oraugo  Pudding,  831 
Pound  Pudding,  831 
Sauce,  9-1 

„ from  desiccatod  nuts,  120 
.,  Sweet,  120 
Souffle,  905 
Soup,  12 
Cod,  135, 136 

Cod's  Liver  au  Uratiu,  981 
Coffee,  1195 
and  tea  infusers,  1250 
and  Vanilla  Souffle,  963 
au  lait,  1196 
Black,  1190 
Cake,  good,  1019 
Cream  Ice,  916,963 
Custard  Fritters, 906 
or  Chocolate  Eclairs,  1020 
llatalla,  1215 
Sauce,  120 
Colanders,  1250 
Colcaunon,  624 
with  Pulse,  625 
Cold  Eggs,  593 
Entrees,  271 

Fish,  Savoury  Cakes  of,  147 
Cold  Meat  anil  Scrap  Cookery- 
503  to  532 

American  and  Australian 
Tinned  Meats.  509-511 
Beef  Dariolcs,  Cold,  509 
Breakfast  Cakes,  Savoury, 511 
Bubbleaud  Squeak, 511 
Calf's  Head.  Hashed, 512 
Cavaliers'  Hash,  512 


Cold  Meat  and  Scrap  Cookery- 
Cold  Meat  Puffs, 512 
Cottage  Pie,  512 
Croquettes,  Cheap,  513 
Curried  Balls,  513 
Curry  of  Cold  Meat,  511 
Cutlet,  Prussian.  514 
Devizes  Pate,  515 
Dry  or  Scalloped  Hash,  515 
Exeter  Hash,  515 
Fry,  Minced  and  Baked,  515 
Gateau,  516 
tihiac, 516 
Ham,  516, 517 
Hash,  517 
Hot' pot,  519 
Hotch-potch,  519 
Italian  Polpetti, 51 9 
Jersey  Fish  Curry,  519 
Kidney  with  Vegetables,  519 
King’s  Kings,  520 
Lunins’  Tongues,  520 
Meat  Croquettes,  520 
Gateau.  520 

Meat  in  Savoury  Jelly,  521 
Mince,  with  Oyster  Sauce,  521 
Moley,  523 

Mould  of  Meat  and  Macaroni. 

523 

Mutton,  523 
Oxfoot,  526 
Polpetti,  Italian,  526 
Pork,  526 
Pyramid,  521 
Kissoles,  522,  528 
Rolls,  522 

Savoury  Supper  Rolls,  528 
Scotch  Eggs,  528 
Scrap  Mince  (A  Vegetarian 
Savoury),  529 
Popovers,  629 
Toast,  529 
Spanish  Hash,  529 
Steak,  Crumbed,  530 
Tinned  Meat,  531 
Tongue, 536 
Tripe,  537 
Veal,  315, 537 
Venison,  540 

Cold  (Savoury)  Sauces,  107 
Shoulder  Pudding,  755 
Souffles,  888 
Water  Paste,  748 
College  Pudding. 831 
Collops,  German,  297 
Savoury,  243, 297 
Veal,  316 

Coloured  Icing,  loin 
Colouring  Sauces,  81 
Colourings  and  Thickenings,  S3 
Coltsfoot  Wine,  1208 
Compotes,  1100 
Cumtesse,  Sauco  a la,  126 
Conde,  Potage  a la,  80 
Condensed  Milk,  811 
Conger  Eel  Soup,  73 
Conservative  Pudding,  835 
Consomme  a l’ltalienue,  42 
a la  Jardiniere,  42 
ii  la  Monaco,  43 
a la  Ilanee,  43 
a la  Remus,  43 
Cook,  Duties  of,  1289 
Cooks'  Knives,  1251 
Cool  Cup,  1184 
Coquilles,  276 
„ Turbot  cn,  200 
Coralline  and  Fruit  Trifles,  924 
and  Jam  Trifles,  921 
Fritters,  900 
Frying  Batter,  900 
Corbeillcs  a la  Talbot,  212 
a la  Toulouse,  212 
Superlative,  213 
Corkscrew,  1251 
Corks  and  Bottling  Wax,  1157 
Curuod  Beef  Hash,  American,  517 


Cornets  a la  Valencia,  836 
Corn-flour,  545 
Cakes,  1020 
Custard,  927 
Lemon  Jelly.  947 
Lemon  Pudding,  S35 
Sauce,  120 
Corn  Soup,  43 
Grits  Soup,  44 
Cornish  Junket,  924 
Pasties,  756 
Cottage  Pie,  512 
Con-heel  Soup,  44 
Cowslip  Wine,  Superior,  1209 
Crab,  Boiled,  139 
Butter,  081 
Salad,  710 
Soup,  93 

Cranberries,  Compote  of,  1111 
Cranberry  Drink,  1184 
Jam,  1113 
Jelly,  1114 
Pie,  836 
Pudding,  836 
Cray-flsh  Butter,  982 
Salad,  710 
Soles  with,  192 
Cream,  807, 1073 
a la  Chicory,  679 
ii  la  Portland,  947 
Anchovy,  109 
Artichoke,  668 
Aspie,  108 
Cereal,  921 
Cheese,  586 

„ and  Meat  Sandwiches, 
982 

Chervil,  109 

Cornets  a la  Valencia,  836 
Crayfish,  109 

Honeycomb,  918 
lees, 963 
ltnliau,  948 

Lamb  a la  Parmesan,  230 
„ Moulded,  250 
Lobster,  109 
of  Bloaters,  982 
of  Chicken  and  Ham,  277 
of  Veal  Soup,  44 
Pancakes,  906 
Sauce,  91 
,,  for  Fish,  1074 
Soles  in,  192 

Soup  a la  Wellington,  44 
( ’reams,  442, 942 
a la  Portland,  917 
Arrowroot,  944 
Bombay,  Iced,  273 
Chestnuts  ii  la  Craven,  946 
Chicken  it  la  Graham.  21 1 
„ ,,  Victor,  211 

Coffee,  in  (nips,  946 
„ Moulded,  good,  946 
Fruit  in  Cases,  947 
Honeycomb,  948 
Italian,  948 
Lemon,  9-19 
Orange,  Superior,  931 
Pigeon,  in  Cases,  213 
Kata!ias,933 
ltice,  Moulded,  933 
Hose,  954 
Rum,  954 
Vanilla,  934 

Veal,  ii  la  Dolaville,  213 
Venetian,  934 
Whipped,  954 
.,  Imitation,  955 
Crecy,  Potage  a la,  60 
Cress  Sauce, 

Crimping  of  Fish,  141 
Croquettes,  60 
ii  la  Heine,  213 
au  Financiers,  214 
Calf’s  Head,  211 
Cheap,  513 
Meat,  520 
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Croquettes,  Mushroom,  (>84 
Mutton,  524 

Savoury,  524 
of  Prawns,  170 
Potato,  Rich,  «8i> 

Croustades,  757,  982 
Grouse.',  a la  Dauvors,  211 
Mutton,  ii  la  Danvers,  214 
Croft  tos,  1)82,  985 
au  Pot,  58 
Croutons,  U8.'S 
a l'Albertn,  2.'! 

Crumpets  or  Pikelets,  1021 
Crystallised  or  Glace  Fruits, 
1114 

Cucumbers,  625,  626,  670,  680 
Eggs  and,  503 
for  Garnishing, 983 
Mangoes,  1158 
Mustard  Pickle,  1158 
Salad,  711 
Sandwiches,  984 
Sauce,  95 
Vinegar,  1158 
Cups,  1184 
Curaqoa,  1209 
Sauce,  121 

Curd  Cheesecakes,  837 
Dumplings,  837 
Puddings,  837 
Curds,  807 

Curing  aud  Pickling  Salted 
Meats,  357 
Currant  Buns,  1021 
Cake,  Plain,  1021 
Cherry  and  Raspberry  Jam, 
1114 

Custard,  925 
Ices,  964 
Jellies,  1111 
Pie,  837 

Pudding  from  Fresh  Fruit,  837 


Sauce,  121 
Suet  Pudding,  838 
Syrup,  1196 
Wine,  1209 
Currants,  808 
Bottled,  1114 
Compere  of,  1115 
Curried  Balls,  513 
Crab,  139 
Eggs,  594 
,,  Cold,  594 
Fish,  141 
Lentils,  579 

„ with  Rice  and  Barley,  579 
Liver,  251 
Lobster,  163 

Macedoines,  with  Haricots,  683 
Mushrooms,  Fowl  with,  402 
Mutton,  with  Sultanas,  253 
Omelet,  895 
Pork,  356 
Prawns,  176 
Sardines, 182 
Skate,  185 
Tinned  Mutton,  533 
Veal,  265 
Curries,  243 

Vegetarian,  Indian,  664 
Curry  and  Egg  Mixture,  9S4 
Anglo-Indian,  Rich,  244 
Beef,  Madras,  232 
Forcemeat,  486 
Fowl,  Kofta,  403 
Gravy,  85 
,,  Ham  in,  247 

Lobster  (The  Mandarin’s), 103 

of  Gold  Meat,  514 

of  Cold  Meat  aud  Vegetables, 


514 

Oyster,  170 
Paste, 1158 
„ Powder,  1 159 
Sauce,  95,  1159 
Sausages,  476 

Savoury  for  Garnishing,  984 


Custards,  925 

Custard.  Cheese  Moulded,  686 
Corn-flour,  927 
Moulded,  927 

Pudding  Baked  without  Crust, 
838 

Pudding  Baked  with  Crust,  838 
The  Duke’s,  927 
Cutlet  Bat,  246, 1251 
Cutlet,  Boned,  1074 
Breaded  with  Bacon,  326 
Mould,  170 

Cutlets  a la  Maintenon,  214 
a la  Parmesan,  244 
Bombay  Teed,  274 
Carrot,  674 

Cheese  a la  Merivale,  587 
Chicken,  French,  .’loo 
,,  and  Ham,  275 
Fowl,  403 
Halibut,  158 
Indian,  279 
in  Aspic  Cream,  277 
in  Chervil  Cream,  277 
Lamb,  2111, 279 

„ it  la  Taunton,  279 
„ it  la  Westmacotte.  219 
„ in  Cream  Sauce,  219 
Lobster,  163 
Mutton  ii  la  Game,  524 
,,  it  la  ltusse,  254 
„ Loin,  245 
,,  Heck,  246 
„ Preparation  of,  326 
„ Shoulder,  246 
„ with  Ham  and  Carrots,  320 
,,  with  Ham  aud  Eggs,  326 
„ with  Haricots,  254 
,,  with  Onions,  251 
,,  with  Rice  Sauce,  320 
„ with  Rice  Sauce  and 
Onions,  337 
Oyster,  170 
Pheasant,  221 
Pork,  246,  357 

,,  with  Moulded  Potatoes,  .357 
,,  with  Onions, 357 

with  Sauce  Robert,  216 
Prussian,  514 
Salmon,  Grilled,  179 
Sturgeon,  194 

Sweetbread  aud  Tongue,  282 
Veal.  316 

„ it  la  Baginhurst,  266 
.,  ii  la  Grainger,  226 
„ en  Papillotes,  227 
,,  with  Tomatoes  aud  Cheese, 

Venison,  349 
with  Cherries,  214 
with  Damsons.  214 
with  Peas  aud  Cream,  214 
Queen’s  Own  Sauce,  277 
Cutters,  1251 
Cygnet  to  Roast,  393 


D 

Damlette,  Pudding  il  la,  869 
Sauce  a la,  126 
Dainpfnudeln,  839 
Damson  Charlotte,  927 
Cheese,  1115 
Cream  Ice,  964 
Jam,  1116 
Jelly,  1116 
Pic, 810 
Pudding,  840 
Solid,  1116 

Wine,  ordinary.  1210 
„ superior,  1210 
Damsons,  Cutlets  with,  215 
Pickled, 1178 
Dandelion,  620 
Roots,  627 


Dandelion  Salad, 712 
Wine,  1210 

Dariole  Mould,  Hexagon,  215 
Darioles  a la  Madeira,  810 
a la  Maraschino,  810 
Reef,  Cold,  500 
Chicken,  215 
Lamb,  220 
Lobster,  164 

Mould,  Hat-top  Muted, 220 
„ Plain, 161 
Turbot  en,  201 
Date  Puddings,  840 
Dates,  Ills 

and  flgs  in  cakes,  1021 
Stewed,  1115 

with  Almond  Paste,  1115 
D Ecrevisses  Bisque,  72 
Desiccated  Soups,  44 
Dessert  and  Table  Decorations, 
1218 

Dessert  Fruits  in  Syrup,  1099 
Devilled  Caviare,  22 
Cheese,  587 
Chicken,  390 
Crab,  139 

Duck,  French,  395 
„ Giblets,  395 
Eggs,  594 

Liver  (a  breakfast  dish),  251 
„ (a  luncheon  dish),  251 
Marrow,  984 
Salad,  712 
Whitebait,  203 

Devonshire  Clotted  Cream,  928 
Cream  Cakes,  1021 
Junket,  928 

Rum  or  Brandy  Pudding, 810 
Syllabub,  936 
I liable,  Gravy  ii  la,  85 
Sauce  .au,  114 
Diamond  Pastry,  841 
Digester. 26, 1251 
Digestible  Cheese  Dishes,  589 
Digestive  Biscuits,  1022 
Oat  Buns,  1022 
Sauce.  95 

„ Heart  with,  289 
Diplomatist's  Own  Pudding.  S41 
„ „ Sauce,  121 

Dish  and  Plate  Warmer.  1251 
Dish  Covers,  Metal  or  Wire,  1251 
Dish  for  Sole  au  Gralin,  Is7 
Paper  for.  974 
Dishes  in  Waiting,  1235 
Pudding,  to  Edge  with  Pas'  ry, 


870 

Doctor's  Zest,  1159 
Dorisa,  Prawns  it  la, 23 
Shrimps  it  la,  23 
Dough  Cakes  aud  Nuts,  1022 
Dr.  Johnson's  Pudding, 841 
Drainer  and  Fryer,  9 
Dredgers,  1251 
llresde,  Sauce  it  la,  113 
Dresden  Patties.  985 
Dressed  Vegetables— general  re- 
marks, 607 
Artichoke,  667-670 
Asparagus,  670,  671 
Aubergines  Farcies,  672 
Beans,  672, 673 
Beetroot  Puree,  673 
Broad  Beans,  673,  074 
Brussels  Sprouts,  674 
Cardoons,  674 
Carrot,  674-676 
Cauliflower,  676 
Celery,  077,  078 

Chartreuse  of  Vegetables,  t,» 
Chestnut  Puree,  679 
Chicory  5 la  Cream,  679 
Cucumber,  079,  (ISO 
Curried  Vegetables,  Guoil,  680 
Flageolet  Puree,  680 
French  Deans,  680, 681 
Green  l’cas,  681,  682 
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Pressed  Vegetables— 

Haricots,  083 
Iced  Vegetables,  083 
Macedoines,  in  Cases,  080 
Mushrooms  it  la  Merritt,  086 
Onions,  087, 088 
Potatoes,  088-001 
Pitree  it  la  Zouave,  091 
Salsify,  091, 093 
Spinach,  093,  093 
Tomatoes,  093-09.", 

Truffled  Tomatoes,  095 
Truffles,  093,  090 
Turnips,  097 

Vegetable  Marrow,  697, 098 
Vegetables  for  Garnishing, 098 
Iced,  093 

Dressings,  Ordinary  Salad,  701 
Rich  Salad,  703 
Tomato  Salad,  701 
Various  Salads,  705 
Dried  Dessert  Fruits,  1110 
Green  Peas,  Boiled,  583 
„ „ Puree  of,  583 

Sprats,  193 
Dripping,  808 
or  Lard  Cakes,  1023 
Pan,  1251 
to  Clarify,  0 

i Druslllo,  Cod  it  la,  135 
Sauce  a la,  101 
Dry  Frying,  10 
Duchesse  Pudding,  841 
Sauce  it  la,  120 
Dticie,  Veal  it  la,  204 
•.  Duck,  393 

Filleted,  215 
in  Olive  Sauce,  215 
, in  Potsdam  or  Schiller  Sauce, 
210 

t'  Pie,  757 

t to  Carve,  393 

1 with  Burgundy,  391 

I with  Burta,  395 

with  Cabbage,  395 
i Ducks’  Eggs,  591 
Gravy  for,  88 

(Wild),  Orange  Gravy  for,  88 
I'  Ducklings,  398 

it  la  Wellsdenc,  210 
with  Fruit  Salad,  277 
Dumplings,  842 
for  Soups  and  Stetvs,  75 
■>  Dutch  Apple  Pudding,  842 
Sauce,  95 


E 


j Easter  Cakes  or  Flat  Simnels 


1023 

or  Coloured  Eggs,  895 
Eclairs,  1020 
Eccles  Cakes,  1023 
Eel,  Baked,  112 
Broth, 1074 
Conger,  137 
„ Baked,  138 
Pie, 758 

Egg  and  Brandy,  1075 
it  ia  Belgravia,  593 
a la  Boston,  593 
it  la  Cavalier,  593 
a la  Mandarin,  597 
it  la  Volaillc,  399 
and  Ham  Croustade,  985 
and  Mushroom  Forcemeat,  480 
Halls,  985 
Creams,  1075 
Patties,  758 
Poachers,  1252 
Sandwiches,  985 
Sauce,  90 
Snow,  1075 
Timers,  1252 
Whisks,  1259 


Egging  and  Crumbing  of  Fish, 
148 

Eggs,  General  Remarks,  590-592 
Anchovy,  592 

and  Artichoke  Bottoms,  592 
and  Chicken  in  Cases,  593 
and  Cucumber,  593 
and  Flageolets,  595 
and  Peas  an  Gratin.  597 
and  Vegetable  Hash,  599 
au  Gratia,  597 
au  Miroir,  597 
Baked,  592 
Boiled,  593 
„ Hard,  593 
Buttered,  593 
Cold.  593 
Curried,  594 
„ Cold,  594 
Devilled,  594 

Dishes  for  Breakfast  or 
Luncheon,  594 
Ducks',  591 
for  Garnishing,  980 
Fricasseed,  595 
,.  a la  Bengal,  590 
Fried,  596 

for  Spinach,  &c.,  597 
for  Invalids,  1074 
in  Sweets,  80s 
Nest  of,  600 
Pheasants’,  592 
Pickled, 1100 
Plovers.  OOO,  ooi 
Poached,  597, 1075 
Preserved, 598 
Pyramid  of,  598 
Savoury,  598 
Scotch,  528 
Scrambled,  5518 
Steamed,  598, 1076 
Stuffed,  598 
Swan,  592 

Toast  ii  la  Souffle,  599 
to  Whisk,  (MO 
Turkeys’,  592 
Whisks,  000 
Whites,  Poached,  602 
Wild  Fowl,  592 
Yolks,  Fried,  002 
„ Poached,  602 
Elder  Wine,  1210 
Elderberry  Ketchup,  1100 
Emergency  Dishes,  1234 
Puddings,  842 

Empress  Rice  Pudding,  843 
Endive,  027 

and  Haricot  Salad,  713 
and  Potato  Salad,  713 
Boiled,  027 
Salad,  712 
Entrees,  Cold,  271 
Hot,  206 

Epicurean  Sauce,  1100 
Escalopes,  Mutton,  Fried,  254 
with  Kidneys,  254 
of  Pigeon  in  Cases,  27s 
„ with  Truffles,  278 
of  Veal,  with  Celery  Sauce,  228 
„ with  Spinach  Puree,  228 
Espagnole,  Cod  a I',  135 
Essences,  803 
Exeter  Pudding,  843 
Extract  of  Meat,  288 


P 

Faggots,  Pork,  MC. 

Fairy  Pastry, 813 
Pudding.  841 
Fancy  Basket  Mould,  806 
or  Mixed  Jellies, 049 
Paper  Ornamonts,  974 
Fat,  How  to  Clarify,  0 
Feet  and  Ears,  Pigs',  357 


Feet  and  Ears,  Calfs  a la  Blan- 
quettc,  210,  238 
Fennel,  027 
Fig  Fritters, 007 
Pudding,  rich  or  plain,  844 
Figs,  Green,  Compote  or,  1117 
„ Stewed,  1117 
„ Superior,  Ills 
Fillet  Beef,  207,  208,  232,  233,  298 
„ in  Jelly,  278 
„ Veal,  313, 318 
„ Braised,  201 
,,  in  Jelly,  270 
with  Anchovies,  201 
Filleted  and  Fried  Mullet,  109 
Rolled  Soles,  190 
Duck,  215,  210 

Fish  in  Potato  Pastry,  148,  149 
Mutton,  278 
,,  with  Kidney,  255 
Salmon  177 
Sole,  187 

Fillings  for  Pastry,  809 
Finnan  Haddock,  150 
Financidre  Ragout,  210 
Croquettes  au,  214 
„ with  Foie  Gras,  216 
Salad  a la,  727 
Sweetbreads  it  la,  223 
Vol-nu- vents,  228 
Finger  (or  Savoy)  Biscuits,  1023 
Gingerbread,  1028 
Fish— General  Remarks,  129 
Fresh-water,  130 
Oily,  130 
Shell,  130 
White,  129 
Anchovy,  131 
Barbel,  131 
Baked,  144 
Bass,  131 
Boiled,  144 
Bream,  132 
Brill,  132 
Carp,  132, 1.33 
Char,  133 
Chill),  134 
Clams,  131 
Cockles,  134 
Cod,  131-137 
Colli,  147 

Conger  Eel.  137, 13s 
Court  Bouillon,  138 
Crab,  139, 140 
Cray-fish,  1-in,  141 
Dalis,  141 
Dace,  142 
Eels,  142, 143 
anil  Potato  Puff,  143 
Baked,  with  Savoury  Custard, 
144 

Boiled,  144 
or  Grilled,  140 
Bombes  a la  Carlton,  146 
Borders,  986 
Cakes,  146 
Casserole,  147 
Chowder,  117 

Cold  Savoury  Cake  of,  147 
Crimping  of,  141 
Crofites  a la  Thornleigh,  oso 
Curried,  141 
Curry,  Jersey,  519 
Egging  and  Crumbing  of,  148 
en  Blanquette,  148 
Fillets  148 
Flounder,  154 
Forcemeat,  180 
Fricasseed,  149 
Fried,  149 
„ to  Eat  Cold,  150 
Garfish,  1.55 
Grayling,  155 
Guugeon,  155 
Gurnet,  155 
Haddock,  150, 157 
Hake,  157 
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Fish— Halibut,  157, 158 
Herrings,  158- mo 
.lolin  Dory,  100 
Lamprey,  loo 
Ling,  lm 
Livers,  150 

Loaves,  tlio  Nabob’s,  980 
Lobster,  101 
Mackerel,  105 
Mullet,  167 
Mulligatawny,  74 
Mussels,  mo 
Oysters,  loo 
Patties,  758 
Perch,  I7i' 

Pies, 758 
Pike,  1771 
Plaice,  174 
Prawns,  170 
Pudding,  759, 1070 
Roach,  177 
Roasted,  iso 
Roes,  181,987 
Salmon,  177 
Sardines, 182 
Sausages,  470 

Scalloped  it  la  Cardinal,  183 
Scallops,  184 
Skate,  185 
Slice, 1252 
Smelts,  ISO 
Sole,  187 
Soucket,  151 
■ Souffle,  1070 
Stock, 30 
Soups,  72 

Soup  a la  Cardinal,  75 
„ a la  Guildhall,  75 
„ Brown,  74 
Sprats,  192 
Sturgeon, 193 
Tench,  191 
Tinned,  151,  os? 

Toast  a la  Thornleigh,  987 

to  Keep,  152 

to  Scale,  152 

to  Skin,  152 

to  Steam,  152 

Trout,  195 

Tunny  Fish,  190 

Turbans,  197 

Turbot,  198 

White,  Quenelles  of,  153 
Whitebait,  202 
Whiting,  203 
with  Herb  Sauce,  154 
with  Tomatoes,  154 
Fisherman’s  Soup,  75 
Flageolets,  Eggs  and,  595 
Puree,  45 
Salad,  714 

Flank  Beef,  Boiled,  298 
Flat  or  Oven  Cakes,  1023 
Flavoured  Sugars,  809 
Fiend  Cakes,  1024 
Fleurs,  Savoury,  792 
Florndnrand  Cocoa-nut  Pudding, 
844 

Flour,  809 
Baked,  1076 
Bins,  1252 
Browned,  34 
Fluted  Patty  Pans,  770 
„ Vol-au-Vent  Cutters,  800 
Foie  Gras,  Bontbe  de,  274 
CanapO  de,  en  Meringue,  274 
Loaves,  987 
Quails  with,  281 
Sausages,  477 

Sweetbreads  with,  in  Aspic, 
282 

.,  Turkey,  210 

with  Financiers  RngnQt,  210 
Food  in  Season,  1260 
Footman,  Duties  of,  12S0 
Forcemeats,  General,  483 
Bread,  484 


Forcemeats,  Brown,  481 
Calf’s  Udder,  French,  485 
Chestnut,  French,  485 
Curry,  480 

Egg  and  Mushroom,  480 
Fish, 480 

Forcemeat  Balls  for  Turtle 
Soup,  480 
„ Ordinary,  487 
„ Pasty,  702 
Fowl,  487 
Game,  487 

Godivean  (a  Rich  French),  487 
Goose,  488 
Hare,  488 

Herb,  Plain  and  Rich,  488 
Leek, 488 

Liver  tor  Mock  Foie  Gras\  489 
Lobster,  489 
Meat  for,  489 

Mushroom,  Vegetarian,  490 
Oyster,  490 
l’annda  Bread,  491 
Flour,  491 

Partridges  or  Pheasants  for, 

491 

Piquant,  492 
Pork,  492 

Potato,  for  Goose,  492 
Rice,  492 

Ricli  Raised  Pies,  for,  493 
Sage  and  Onion,  493 
Shrimp,  494 

Tomato  and  Mushroom,  494 
Tomato.  494 
Veal,  495 


Whiting,  496 
Fore  quarter  Lamb,  344 
Fortescue,  Kromeskies  A la,  219 
Fowl,  398 
a la  Carlsford,  402 
a la  .1  ubilaire,  217 
A la  Marengo,  405 
a la  Mayonnaise,  105 
a la  Parmesan  iii  Aspic,  280 
A la  Renioulade,  400 
a la  Steinway,  409 
A la  Tartare,  410 
A la  VeIout.o,412 
and  Ham  Pie,  701 
and  Ham  Sandwiches,  987 
Burta,  401 
Curried,  402 
Forcemeat  for,  487 
Gravy  for,  85 
(Wild)  Gravy  for,  88 
Mousse  a la  Lillington,  281 
Pie,  Raised,  Rich,  759 
Pilau,  Indian,  406 
Pooioot.  400 
Saute  u la  Royal,  408 
Soup  from  an  Old  Bird,  1070 
Steamed  with  Oysters,  409 
Stewed  and  Glazed,  409 
„ in  a jar,  409 
to  Joint  for  a Sau 1 5, 40,5 
to  Pick  and  Singe,  400 
to  Truss,  411 
with  Onions,  405 
with  Sparglietti,  408 
with  Spinach,  40h 
with  Tongues,  410 
witli  Tongue  and  Ham,  411 
Frame  Food  Bread,  1024 
French  (or  Kidney)  Beans,  Oil, 
012,013 
Bread,  1024 
Cereals,  545 
Gingerbread,  1024 
Lettuce  Salad,  714 
Mustard,  11G0 
Plum  Tart,  845 
Plums,  Compote  of,  1118 
,,  with  Almond  Paste,  1118 
Rngoilt,  298 
Stew  of  Beef,  233 
Vinaigrette,  714 


I'rcsh  Haddocks,  150 
• Herrings,  158, 159 
Frieandeau  of  Beef,  231 
„ Veal,  200 

Fricasseed  Chicken, American  sai 
Eggs,  595  ,wu 

,,  a la  Bengal,  590 
Fish, 149 

Frjco,  Spanish,  299 
Fritters  (see.  under  Omelets 
and  I 'mi  cukes,  sh41 
Frosted  Icing,  1025 
Frosty  Morning  Drink  1197 
Frozen  Cream,  904 
Fruit  Charlotte,  927 
Corers,  &c.,  1252 
Custards,  925 
Dishes,  (ierman,  1122 
Drinks,  1077 
Fleurs,  845 
Fools,  Iced,  1119 
for  garnishing  Ices,  &c.,  1120 
in  Brandy,  ills 
in  Ice,  1119 
Jellies,  1096 
.Meringues,  A-c.,928 
Pastes, 1120 
Fruit  Pics,  845 
Punches,  1197 
Puddings,  846 

Salad  (sec  chapters  on  Fhuit), 
1121 

Ducklings  with,  277 
Salads,  to  serve  witli  Savouries, 
1121 

Short  Cnke,  1025 
Soups,  German,  1121 
Sponges,  928 

Stone,  to  Preserve.  &c.,1121 
Syrups  (see  Beverages) 

Fruits,  Hull 

Farcies,  1122 

Frumenty  or  Furmcnty,  545 
Fry,  Pig's,  358 
with  Veal  Stuffing,  338 
Fryer  and  Drainer,  9, 1252 
Frying  Basket,  9 
Directions  for,  8 
Dry,  Directions  for,  10 
Pan,  1252 
Funnel,  1252 


a 

Galantine  of  Fowl,  401 
Sucking  Pig,  202 
Galettes,  Plain.  1025 
Game  and  Celery  Sandwiches.  9?8 
Bombes  or  Dnrioles,  274 
Borders,  988 

Canapes  en  Meringue,  274 
Cutlets,  Cold,  412 
Devilled,  412 
Fleur,  701 
Forcemeat,  487 
Furnet  of,  412 
Gravy  A la,  85 
Hooks,  387 
in  Tins, 413 
in  Vermicelli,  217 
Kromeskies  of,  219 
Livers,  Puree  of.  413 
Mixed,  potted  for  keeping,  499 
Mock,  499 
Omelet,  8&5 
Patties,  701 
Pies,  701 
„ Cases,  761 
„ Forcemeat  for,  48, 

„ Mixed,  702 
Polted,  498 
Furee,  413 
„ Rich,  413 
Quenelles,  414 
„ Economical.  414 
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Game  Quenelles,  Truffled.  222, 
liagoQt  of  ii  la  Finckdnle,  281 
Roasting  of,  414 
Salads,  715, 722 
Salmi  of,  115 
Sausages,  477 
Souffles,  81)6 
Soup,  46 

Stewed  ill  Wine,  415 
Toast,  415 

Game  and  Poultry— General  Re- 
marks, 386 

Birds,  small,  in  cases,  nss 
, lllack  cock,  38!) 

Capercailzie,  386 
Chicken,  389-39.3 
Cygnet  to  Roast,  363 
Duck.  393-31)8 
Ducklings,  398 
Fieldfares,  Roasted,  398 
Fowl,  398-412 
to  joint  for  a Saute,  4a5 
to  pick  and  singe,  406 
to  truss,  411 
Geese,  Strasburg,  422 
Goose,  410-122 
Grouse,  422.  423 
Guinea-fowl,  423 
Hare,  423-131 

Landrail  (or  Corn  Crake),  431 

Larks,  431 

Leveret,  432 

ortolans,  432 

Partridges,  432-435 

Peacock, 436 

Peafowl,  436 

Penguin,  436 

Pheasant,  436-439 

Pigeons,  440-444 

Pintail,  or  Sea  Pheasant,  445 

Plover,  445 

Plovers,  witli  Truffles,  445 
Poultry,  Basting  of,  445 
Boiled,  446 

Minced  and  Rolled,  447 
„ with  Eggs,  447 
Ragollt  of,  44a 
to  Bone,  445 
to  Joint  and  Bone,  446 
to  Sweeten,  446 
Prairie  lien,  448  ' 

Ptarmigan,  448 
Quails,  448-450 
Rook,  457 

Ruffs  and  Reeves,  457 
Snipe,  457,  458 
Teal,  458 
Turkey,  459-467 
Carving  of,  459 
Drawing  of,  459 
Roast,  464 

to  Truss  for  Roasting,  467 
Whcatears,  468 
Widgeon,  468 

Wild  Ducks,  Fillets  of,  408,  409 
Fowl,  470 
Woodcock,  470-472 
Garlic,  627 
in  Salads,  715 
Paste,  627 
Puree,  628 

Garnishes,  Adjuncts,  Savouries, 
and  Sandwiches,  972 
Almonds,  Devilled  or  Salted, 
975 

Anchovies,  975, 970 
Aspic  Borders,  970-978 
Baltimore  Toast,  978 
Beef  Marrow,  978 
Sandwiches,  978 
Biscuits,  Savoury,  978 
11  etroot  for  Garnishing,  979 
Borders,  Various,  979 
Brains  9 la  Frituve,  9 0 
Bread,  Fried  for  Garnish,  979 
Breakfast  Dishes,  979 
Butter,  Curled,  979 


Garnishes  and  Savouries— 
Butter,  Green,  980 
Piped, 980 

Butters,  Various,  980 
Canapes,  1)80 
Caviare,  980 

Cheese  and  Meat  Sandwiches, 
982 

Cheese  Toasts,  980 
Chicken  and  Foie  Gras  Sand- 
wiches, 981 

Chipolnta  Garnish,  981 
Cod's  Liver  an  Gratin,  981 
Crab  Butter,  981 
Crayllsli  Butter,  982 
Cream  of  Bloater,  982 
Croustades,  u,s2 
Crofftes,  982,  983 
CroUtons,  983 

Cucumber  for  Garnishing,  9.83 
Sandwiches,  984 
Curry  and  Egg  Mixture,  984 
Custard,  Savoury  for,  <fcc.,  984 
Devilled  Biscuits,  984 
Marrow,  984 
Dresden  Patties,  985 
Egg  and  Bam  Croustades, 
Italian,  985 
Egg  Balls,  985 
Sandwiches,  965 
Eggs  for  Garnishing,  986 
Fish,  980, 987 
Foie  Gras  Loaves,  987 
Fowl  and  Ham  Sandwiches,  987 
Game  and  Celery  Sandwiches, 
98.8 


Borders,  988 
Ham  Butter,  988 
Batelet  Skewers,  988 
Herrings  ns  Savouries,  98.8 
Horseradish  Butter, 988 
Italian  cheese  Toast,  u.89 
Kidney  Toast,  dsd 
Lax  and  Anchovy  Sandwiches, 

98!) 

Lemon  for  Garnishing,  990 
Lobster  Butter,  nuo 
Macaroni  Borders,  990 
Mackerel,  990, 991 
Marrow  Toast,  mil 
Mock  Crab  Sandwiches,  991 
Montpellier  Butter,  991 
Moulds,  1)112 
Border,  Fancy,  992 
„ Raised  Top,  992 
„ Sunk  Top,  993 
Bouche  Cups  or  Moulds,  993 
Charlotte,  1)93 
Sandwich,  993 
Step  Darioie,  994 
Mushroom  Toa-t,  994 
Mutton  Sandwiches,  nil 
Oyster  Loaves,  994 
Portland  Toast,  995 
Prawn  Croftt.es  A la  Lawlcy,  995 
Puffed  Egg  Toast,  995 
Quenelles.  Various,  uuo 
Rayleigh  Toast,  996 
Rice  A la  Carlton,  990 
„ for  Garnishing,  u9fl 
Rolls,  Fried,  996 
Salad  Mayonnaise  in  Aspic 
Borders,  9u6 

Salmon  Sandwiches,  997 
Salted  Almonds,  997 
Sandwiches  A la  Tathnm,  997 
„ en  Cotelettes,  997 
Sardine  Toast,  998 
Sausage  Sandwiches,  998 
Savoury  Pates,  Sandwiches  of, 
998 

Toasts.  998 

Scalloped  Salmon  and  Shrimps, 

1198  1 ' ’ 


Scotch  Woodcock,  999 
Sliornclifle  Toast,  999 
Shrimp  Butter,  999 


Garnishes  and  Savouries— 
Smoked  Mackerel, 999 
Salmon  Crofites,  999 
Stuffed  Olives,  999 
Tomato,  1000 
Turbot  Sandwiches,  1000 
Truffles  for  Garnishing,  1000 
Union  Sandwiches,  luoo 
Veal  Sandwiches,  1001 
Vegetables  for  Garnishing,  mol 
Garnishing,  Vegetables  for,  69,8 
Gas  Stoves,  1242 
Gateau  A la  Ceylon,  1025 
de  Fruit,  1025 
do  Mocha,  1026 
Meat,  520 
Gnnffres,  1026 
Gelatine.  1)38, 939 
Geneva  Cake  or  Pastry,  1020 
Genoa  Cake,  1027 
Germ  Bread,  1027 
German  Bread  Fritters,  907 
Fruit  Dishes,  1122 
Strawberry  Kill  teschalen,  1122 
Cherry  Knltesclialon,  1123 
Melon  or  Pi  lie-apple  Com- 
pote, 1123 

Apple  and  Orange  Compote, 
1123 


Mustaids,  1101 
Pasties,  702 
Pudding,  847 
,,  Sauce.  121 
Raspberry  Cake,  1027 
Gherkins,  1101 
Pickled,  1161 
Gliinc,  510 
Gihlet  Pie,  763 
and  Chicken  Pie,  703 
Soup,  40 

Giblets,  Duck,  395 
Goose,  to  stew,  417 
„ with  Mixed  Vegetables, 
417 

„ „ Pears,  417 

Turkey,  Fricasseed,  402 
with  Turnips  and  Onions,  402 
Gin  Punch,  1185 
Ginger,  1162 
Beer.  1198 
„ Powders,  1198 
Brandy,  1211 
Cake,  Plain,  1027 
Cream  Ice,  964 
Egg  Flip,  1185 
Omelet,  896 
Pudding,  847 
„ rich.  848 
Bice  Pudding,  848 
Rock  Cakes,  1027 
Sance,  121 
Syrup,  1199 
Water  Ice,  964 
Wine,  1211 

Gingerbread— Canton,  1017 
Nuremberg,  1035 
Nuts,  1028 
Sponge,  1028 
Gingerette,  1211 
Glace  Icings,  1028 
Glass, 1225 

Glaze  for  Buns,  &c.,  1029 
Pots,  1253 

Glazing,  Directions  for,  10 
or  Icing,  son 
Savoury  Pastry,  749 
Godiveau.or  Rich  French  Force- 
meat, 487 
Golden  Jelly,  917 
„ Pur6e,  47 
Good  King  Henry,  028 
Goose,  410 
A l'Arlesienne,  416 
Boiled,  416 

Bonne  Bouche  for,  416 
Braised,  416 
Gravy  for  Roast,  86 
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Goose,  Green,  it 7 
Grilled.  4ls 
Hashed,  *lls 
Livers  Pfite,  -It# 

German,  703 
ltagoflt  of,  411) 

Pudding,  704 
Roasted,  419 
Sauces  for,  420 
to  Carve,  420 
Stewed,  421 

to  Truss  for  Roasting,  421 
with  Chestnuts,  421 
with  Cranberry  Sauce,  421 
Goose,  Veal,  318 

Gooseberries,  Green,  to  Keen, 
1124 

Gooseberry  Fool,  1123 
Jam,  Green,  1123 
,.  White  or  Yellow,  1124 
Jelly,  Green  or  Red,  1124 
Liinteur,  1211 

Pie.  848 

Pudding,  Baked  or  Boiled, 
848 

Sauce,  no 
Water  Ice,  985 
Wine,  Superior,  1211 
Goslings,  Gravy  for,  8(1 
Graham  Bread,  1029 
Grape  Isinglass  Jelly,  948 
Jelly,  1124 
.Marmalade,  1124 
Grater,  Rotary,  508, 1253 
Gratin,  F.ggs  an,  597 
„ Lobster  au,  101 
„ Sole  au,  1R7 

„ „ A la  Framjaise,  188 

Gravies  and  Sauces,  80 
„ Stock  for,  30 
Gravy  a la  Liable,  85 
Hnm  in,  247 
a la  Game,  85 
Curry,  85 

for  Baked  Fish,  85 
Ducks,  95 
Roast  Fowl,  85 
„ Goose,  88 
Goslings,  88 
Hare,  86 

Kidneys,  Livers,  &c.,  80 
Hashes,  Minces,  &e.,  80 
Joints,  87 

Omelets  or  Souffles,  890 
Partridges,  87 
Roast  Pheasant,  87 
Sucking-Pig,  87 
Roast  Pork,  87 
Rabbit,  87 
Veal,  88 
Venison,  88 
Wild  Duck,  88 
„ Fowl,  88 

Gravy  Soup  A la  Don,  47 
Strainer,  1253 
Green  Cans,  929 
.Mint  Vinegar,  1102 
Green  Gooseberries,  Pickled, 
1179 

Gooseberry  Cheese,  1 124 
Haricot  Salad,  715 
Lentils,  Boiled,  580 
Pea  Puree,  47 
„ Salad,  715 
Peas,  Boiled,  040 
„ Stewed,  041 
.,  Tinned,  041 
Salad  A la  Chicago,  715 
Turtle,  78 

Greengage  Jam,  1124 
Greengagos,  1125 
Greens,  028 
Griddle  Cakes,  1029 
Gridirons,  1253 
Grilled  Eels,  143 
or  Broiled  Smelts,  197 
Sprats,  193 


Grilling,  Directions  for,  12 
Ground  Almonds,  807 
Rice  Cheesecakes,  848 
„ Pudding,  At!) 

.,  „ Rich,  849 

Grouse,  422 
Cream  of,  422 

Croustades,  A la  Danvers,  214 
Pie,  701 

Salad  A la  Soyer,  715 
,.  Plain,  710 
Salmi  of,  422 
Terrinc  of,  422 
to  Carve,  423 
to  make  Tender,  423 
Various,  423 
Gruel,  Effervescing,  1077 
Guava  Jelly,  Imitation  of,  1125 
Pudding,  849 
Guernsey,  Sauco  A la,  113 
Veal,  A la,  209 
Guinea  Fowl, 423 
Gurnet,  Baked,  155 


H 

Haddock,  Baked,  156 
Omelet,  auo 
Souffle,  896 
Soup,  75 

with  Shrimps,  70 
Haggis,  571 
Mutton,  Scotch,  327 
Hake,  Baked.  157 
Half-Pound  Pudding,  850 
Halibut,  Baked.  159 
Ham  and  Chicken  Puree,  Ieed, 
279 

Tongue,  Sandwiches,  988 
Veal  Puree,  Iced,  278 
Baked,  377 
Bayonne,  378 
Boiled,  377 

Broiled  or  Grilled,  378 
Butter,  988 
Cured,  378, 379 
Fried,  379 

in  Curry  Gravy,  510 
in  Gravy  A la  Diable,  247 
ill  Robert  Sauce,  247 
Omelet,  Rich,  89, 

Patties,  704 
Potted,  499, 500 
Roast  a la  Crawshawe,  247 
„ Cold,  248 
Spanish,  380 
to  Choose,  370 
to  Steam,  380 
Westphalian,  380 
with  Eggs  and  Vegetable 
Marrow,  381 

with  Eggs  pud  Veal  Sausages, 
380 

with  Fried  Haricots, 381 
witli  Fried  Potatoes, 3«1 
with  Spinach,  510 
with  Tomato  Sauce,  510 
with  Vermicelli  and  Pickles, 
517 

Hanging  Broiler,  0 
Hanover  Salad,  710 
Hard  Sauce,  American,  12i 
Hare,  423 

and  Beef,  Minced  and  Rolled, 
231 

Ballotines  of,  in  Cherry  Salad, 
273 

Baron,  124 
Blood,  424 

Boned  and  Roasted,  124 
Braised,  424 

,,  with  Ham  and  Tomatoes, 
425 

Civet  of,  425 
Col  lops,  420 
Cutlets,  420 


Hare,  Escalopes,  120 
Forcemeat,  488 
Gateau,  427 
Gravy  for,  80 
„ German,  80 
J ugged,  427, 428 
Little  Timbales  of,  280 
Moulded  and  Steamed,  217 
Pie,  705 

Quenelles  of,  222, 428 
Ragoat  of,  429 
It'  asted, 429, 430 
„ to  Carve, 430 
„ to  Truss,  430 
Stewed  in  Port,  431 
Soup,  48 

Timbales  of,  Iced,  283 
Haricot  Beans,  570-579 
Mutton,  327 
Puree,  White,  47 
Haricot  Veal,  207 
Haricots  Verts,  Porto  de,  63 
Harlequin  Pudding,  850 
Harvest  Drinks, 1199 
Hash,  Dry  or  Scalloped,  515 
Eggs  and  Vegetables,  599 
E xeter,  515 
Norman,  518 
Nursery,  518 
or  Mince  Venison,  .350 
Save-all,  518 
Spanish,  529 
Tlie  Nabob's,  517 
with  Eggs,  517 

Unshed  Beef,  Plain  or  Rich,  509 
Calf’s  Head,  512 
Cavaliers',  512 
Ducks,  390 

.Mutton  in  Tomato  bauce,  525 
„ Plain,  525 
„ Rich,  525 
Veal,  538 

Venison,  Plain  or  Rich,  270 
Hashes,  Gravy  for,  80 
Hasty  Pudding,  851 
Hatelet  Skewers,  988 
Haunch  Mutton,  Roast,  323 
Venison,  350 
,,  to  Carve,  351 
Head,  Calf's, 239-241 
Pig's,  Boiled,  358 
,,  Pressed,  358 
„ Roast,  358 

,,  Scrappled  (an  American 
dish),  359 
,,  Stuffed,  359 
Sheep's,  Fried,  201 
Hoad  and  Heart,  Lamb,  345 
„ Tongue,  Calf  s,  240 
Heart,  Calf's,  241 
lb  lasted, 289 
Hearts,  Pigs',  359 
Holie  s Cup  or  Heidelberg,  118a 
H rb  Beer,  1199 

Herb  Forcemeat,  Plain  or  Rich, 
488 

Sauce,  with  Fish,  154 
Herbace  Sauce, 102 
Herbaceous  Mixture,  1102 
Herbs.  Bouquet  of,  028 
Dried  and  Powdered,  028 
Mixed  and  Powdered,  1102 
Spirit  of,  1172 
Whiting  will).  201 
Home-made  Wines  and  Cordials. 
General  Remarks,  1205-1200 
Bottling,  1200 
Casks,  1205 
Colour,  1205 
Finirg,  1205 
Liqueurs,  1200 
Sugar,  1205 

Angelica  Brandy,  1200 
Apple  Wine  made  from  Cider 
1200 

Beetroot  Wine,  1200 
Blackberry  Wine,  120. 
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Homo- made  W ines  and  Cordials— 
Carraway  Brandy,  1208 
Cherry  Bounce,  1208 
Brandy,  1208 
Clove  Cordial,  1208 
Coltsfoot  Wine.  1208 
Cowslip  Wine,  Superior,  1200 
Curagoa,  1200 
Currant  Wine,  1200 
Damson,  1210 
Dandelion,  1210 
Elderberry, 1210 
Ginger  Brandy,  1211 
Gingerette,  1211 
Ginger  Wine,  1211 
Gooseberry,  1211 
Lemon,  1212 
Mixed  Emit,  1212 
Norfolk  Punch,  1212 
Orange,  1213 
Parsnip,  1213 
ouince  Liqueur,  1211 
Raisin,  1214 

Knspberry,  1215 
Ratalla,  Cherry,  1215 
Coffee,  1215 
Rhubarb  Wine,  1218 
Rose  Brandy,  1218 
Rum  Shrub,  1218 
Sack,  1210 
Posset,  1218 
Sherry,  British,  1217 
.Blue,  1217 
"/Honey,  810 
' Sauce,  121 
Hong  Kong  Sauce,  110 
Hooks,  Game,  387 
Hop  Beer,  1109 
Hop  Salad,  718 
Hops  and  Sherry,  1185 
Hors  d'CEuvres,  21 
Assortis,  23 
Horse-radish,  028 
Butter,  988 
Powder,  029 
Sauce,  110 
Hot  Closet,  1253 
Cross  Buns,  1030 
Water  Dish,  1253 
,,  Plates, 1253 
Hotch-potch,  18 
Cheap  and  Good,  290 
Houghton,  Sweetbread  it  In.  224 
Household  or  Family  Bread,  1030 
Housekeeper,  Duties  of,  1283 
House-steward,  Duties  of,  1278 
Humanised  Milk,  1003 
Hungarian  Salad,  716 
Hunters’  Pie.  705 
Hydropathic  1’uddlng,  851 


I 

Iced  Puddings,  965 
Salads,  717 

Sauce,  Tomatoes  with,  694 
Souffles,  905 
Soup,  49 
Vegetables,  083 
Iceland  Moss  Jelly,  1077 
Ices— General  Remarks,  950-900 
IceCavesand  Refrigerators, 959 
Moulds,  959 
Ices  to  Mould,  958 
lees— Almond  Cream,  900 
Bnnanu,  901 

Black  or  Red  Currant  Cream; 
901 

Brandy  Souffle,  901 
Brown  Bread  Iced  Pudding,  901 
Cherry  Water,  902 
CheBtnut  Cream,  902 
Chocolate  Cream,  902 
Claret  Sorbet,  902 
Cocoa-nut  Cream,  902 


Icea—Coffec  and  Vanilla  Souffle, 
903 

„ Cream,  903 
Cream,  983 
Currant,  96-1 
Custards  for,  90-1 
Damson  Cream,  901 
Frozen,  904 
Ginger,  904 

Gooseberry  Water,  965 
Iced  Puddings,  905 
„ Souffles,  985 
Imperial  Iced  Pudding,  965 
Lemon,  905 
Liqueur  Cream,  900 
„ Souftld,  900 
Malaga  Iced  Pudding,  900 
Marmalade,  906 
Melon  Water,  906 
Mousses,  960 
Neapolitan,  907 
Nesselrode  Iced  Pudding,  907 
Orange  Cream  or  Water,  967 
Pineapple,  908 
Pistachio  Cream,  90s 
Puddings,  Iced,  908 
Punch  Sorbet,  988 
Raspberry,  909 
Royal  or  Imperial  Iced  Pud- 
ding, 905 

Savoy  Cream,  969 
Sorbets,  970 
Souffles,  Iced,  970 
Strawberry,  970 
Syrup  for  Sweetening  Water, 
970 

Tea  Cream,  970 
Vanilla  Cream,  970 
Water,  971 
Icing  Machines,  950 
Icing  of  Food,  1077 
Icings  for  Cakes.  1007 
Imperatrlce,  Sauce  a 1',  101 
Imperial,  1185 
Imperial  Drink,  1077 
Jelly,  948 
Iced  Pudding,  905 
Pudding,  852 
Sauce,  122 
Tipsy  Cake,  929 
Indian  Cutlets,  245,  279 
Flappers.  1030 
Meal  Pudding,  852 
Fruit  Pudding,  852 
Muffins,  1031 
Mustard,  1163 
Pancakes,  908 
Pickles,  1103 
Trifle,  029 

Indienne,  Cod  k 1’,  135 
Infants'  Food.  1002 
Institution  Cup,  1180 
Invalids  and  Infants,  Food  for, 
1050 

Apple  Water,  1005 
Arrowroot,  1065 
Barley,  1005 
Beef  Essences,  1000 
Jelly,  1000 
Juice,  1007 

Tea,  1007 

Boiled  Flour,  1069 
Bread  and  Milk,  1009 
Broth, 1070 
Brown  Soup,  1070 
Butter,  1070 
Calf's  Feet  Jelly,  1070 
„ Foot  in  Milk,  1071 
Carrot  and  Bread  Soup,  1071 
Cereal  Pudding  with  Eggs, 
1072 

Chicken  Dishes,  1072 
„ Puree,  1073 
Cliocolato  Gruel,  1073 
Cream,  1073 
„ Sauce  for  Fish,  1074 
Cutlet,  Boned,  1074 


Invalids  and  Infants,  Food  for— 
Eel  Broth,  1074 
Eggs,  1074 
Egg  Creams,  1075 
Eggs  Poached,  1075 
„ Steamed,  1070 
Fish  Pudding,  10f6 
„ Souffle,  1070 

„ Various  Ways  of  Cooking, 
1070 


Flour,  Baked,  1076 
Fowl  Soup  from  an  Old  Bird, 
1070 

Fruit  Drinks,  1077 
Gruel,  Effervescing,  1077 
Gruels,  Various,  1077 
Iceland  Moss  Pudding,  1077 
Icing  of  Food.  1077 
Imperial  Drink,  1077 
Isinglass  Fruit  Jelly,  1077 
Lemonade,  1078 
„ Syrup,  1078 
Lemon  Tea,  1078 
Lentil  Flour  Gruel,  1078 
Light  Puddings,  1079 
Linseed  Tea,  1079 
Malt  Bread  and  Milk  Pudding, 

1079 

Malted  Cereal  Pudding,  1080 
Gruel,  1080 
Meat  Extracts,  1080 
Milk  and  Beef  Tea,  1080 
with  Chicken,  1080 
Milk  with  Egg  and  Beef  Tea, 

1080 

with  Meat  Juice,  1081 
Minced  Meat,  losl 
Mixed  Meats  Soup,  1081 
„ „ T.a,  1081 

Mock  Omelet,  1082 
Mock  Turtle  Soup,  1082 
Mutton  Broth,  1082 
Mutton  Tea,  1083 
Nourishing  Soup,  1083 
Oatmeal  Gruel,  1083 
Jelly,  1084 

Thickening  for  Beef  Tea, 
1084 

Onion  Gruel,  1084 
„ Soup,  1085 
Orangeade,  1085 

Oysters,  Nourishing  Dish  of, 


1085 


Port  Jelly,  1080 
Possets,  1080 
Potatoes,  1060 

Potted  Meats  for  Sandwiches 


1087 


Puddings,  1087 

Restorative  Gruel  or  Jelly,  1087 
Rice  Jelly,  1087 
„ Soup,  1087 
„ W ater,  1088 
Rusk  Pudding,  1088 
Sandwiches,  loss 
Savoury  Blancmange,  1088 
Custard,  1089 
Pudding,  1089 
Sheep's  Feet  Jelly,  1089 
Solid  Coffee,  Chocolate,  or  Tea, 

1089 

Suet  Milk,  1090 

Thickened  Milk,  1090 

Toast,  Savoury  and  Nourishing 

1090 


Toast  Water,  1090 
Tripe,  Stewed,  1091 
Vermicelli  Pudding,  1091 
Soup,  1091 
Jelly  or  Soup,  1091 
Whey,  1092 

Whiting,  A Savoury  Dish  of 
1092 

Irish  Stew,  Mutton,  328 
. „ i,  Vegetarian,  005 
Iron  Saucepan, 3 
Irresistible  Pudding,  852 


P P 
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Isinglass,  0.1J 
Fruit  Jelly,  107? 

Italian  Cheese  Toast,  089 
Fritters,  897 
Meringues,  930 
Omelet,  897 
Pnlpetti,  520 
Risotto,  567 
Steak,  Beef,  201 
„ Veal,  261 

Italienne,  Salad  k r,  727 
Sauce,  103 


J 

daggers,  l’astry,  741 
Jam,  Drinks  from,  1199 
Jam,  Imitation,  1126 
Making,  1093 
Omelet,  908 

or  Marmalade  Buns,  1031 
PllffiB,  853 
Roly-poly,  853 
Sauce,  122 
Tarts,  853 
to  Store,1094 

Jams  and  Preserves,  1100-1150 
Jams,  Preserves,  Compotes,  &c. 
Almond  Preserve.  1100 
Angelica,  Candied,  1100 
Apples,  1100 

Apple  and  Blackberry,  1100 
Apricot,  1106 
Apricots,  1105 
Banana  or  Plautaiu,  1108 
Bananas,  1108 

Barberries  Preserved  for  Gar- 
nishing, 1108 
Barberry  Jam,  1108 
Bilberry,  1114, 1150 
Black  Currant,  1109 
Bottled  Fruits,  1110 
Canned  Fruit  without  Sugar, 
1110 

Carrot  Jam,  to  imitate  Apricot, 
1111 

Carrots,  Preserved,  to  imitato 
Preserved  Ginger,  1111 
Cherries,  1111  - 

Chestnut  CompSte,  1113 
Cocoa-nut,  1113 
Cranberries,  Compote  of,  1114 
Cranberry  Jam ,1113 
Crystallised  or  GlacOFrui  ts,  1 1 14 
Cu rrant,  Cherry,  and  Raspberry 
Jam,  1114 
Currants,  1114  , 

Dates,  1115 

with  Almond  Paste,  1122 
Damson,  1115 
Dried  Dessert  Fruits,  1116 
Elder  (see  Beverages) 

Figs,  1117 

French  Plums  1118 
Fruit  Dishes,  German,  1122 
Fools,  Iced,  1119 
for  Garnishing  Ices  &c.,  1120 
in  Brandy,  1118 
in  Ice,  1119 
Pastes,  1120 

Salads  to  serve  with  Savour- 
' ios, 1121 
Soups,  German,  1121 
Stone,  to  Preserve,  1121 
Syrup,  1124 
Fruits  Farcies,  1122 
German  Fruit  Dishes,  1122 
Gooseberry,  1123 
Grape  Marmalade,  1124 
Green  Gooseberry  Cliecso,  1124 
Greengage,  1124 
Jam,  Imitation,  1126 
Lemon,  1126 
Peel,  Gratod,1127 
Limes,  1127 


Jnms-»Macodoinos  1127 
Magnum  Donum  Plum,  1128 
Mango  1128 

Marmalade, Orange,  and  Lemon, 
excellent,  1128 
Medlar,  1129 
Melon  Salad,  1129 
Mock  Strawberry  Compote;  1129 
Morelia  Cherries, Preserved, 1130 
Mulberries,  1130 
Nectarines  and  Peaches,  1130 
Dried  Compote  of,  1107 
Nuts,  Various,  1131 
Oranges,  1131 
Peaches,  1107 
Dried,  1107 
Pear,  1134 
Pineapple,  1136 

Pippins,  Normandy,' with  Whip- 
ped Cream,  1137 
Plums,  1137 
Pomegranate,  1138 
Prickly  Pearor  Indian  Fig,  1138 
Quince,  1138 
Raisins,  811 

Stewed  for  Porridge  and 
Plain  Pudding,  1139 
with  Almond  Paste,  1122 
Raspberries,  1139 
Red  Currant,  1141 
Rhubarb,  1142 

Rum  or  Unboiled  Preserve, 
German,  1143 
Shaddock  Orange,  1144 
Siberian  Crabs,  Preserved,  1144 
Sloes  or  Sloe  Thorn,  1217 
Stone  Fruit  Preserved  in  water, 
1145 

Strawberries,  1145 
Strawberry,  1145 
Sugar,  Clarified,  for  rich  pre- 
serves, 1147 
Sultanas,  1148 
Tamarind,  1148 

Tomato  Jam,  Yellow  American, 
1148 

Vegetable  Marrow,  1149 
WalnutB,  1149 
White  Currant  Jam,  1150 
Whortleberry,  1150 
Jaune  Sauce,  103 

Jellies— General  Remarks,  938-943 
Bags,  940 
Bottled,  940 
Clarification,  939 
Fruit,  1102-1150 
Moulding  of,  941 
Moulds,  941 
„ Lining  of,  912 
Packet,  941 
Apple,  1102 
Apricot,  Solid,  944 
Aspic,  944 
Barberry,  1108 
Bavarois,  944 
Blackberry,  1109 
Black  Currant,  1110 
Calf's  Foot,  945 
Stock  for  Jellies,  945 
Chartreuse,  946 
Citric  Acid,  948 
Corn-flour  Lemon,  917 
Cranberry,  1114 
Currant,  1110 
Damson,  1116 
Fancy  or  Mixed,  949 
Fruit  in,  951 
Golden,  947 

Gooseberry,  Green,  1124 
Grape,  Isinglass,  948 
Grape,  1124 

Guava  (imitation), 1125 
Imperial,  948 
Leaves,  949 
Lemon,  950 
Lime,  950 

Madeira,  Superior,  930 


Jellios— Maraschino,  950 
Medlar,  1129 
Mixed  Fruit,  951 
Mosaic  or  Marble,  951 
Orange  Apple,  1131 
Orange,  952 

Oranges  tilled  with,  952 
Punch,  Superior,  952 
Quince,  1138 
Raspberry,  1140 
Solid,  954 
Red  Currapt.  1140 
Norman,  a 110 

Rice  Borders  for  Hot  Sweets. 
953 

Seville  Orange,  1144 
Silver,  954 
Strawberry,  1146 
Tomato,  1149 
Vanilla,  954 
Whipped,  955 
White  Currant,  1150 
Wine,  955 
Jelly,  1061 
Salmon  In,  180 
Sauce,  122 
Veal  in,  267 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  007,  008 
Joints,  Gravy  for,  87 
and  Plain  Meat  Dishes,  285 
J ubilnire,  Fowl  a la,  216 
Sauce,  103 

J ugged  Venison,  271 
Jugs,  1253 
Julienne  Soup,  50 
Maigre,  60 

Juliette,  Rabbit  il  la,  222 
Sauce  k la,  101 
J ambles,  1031 


K 

Kebobbed  Mutton,  255 
Kedgeree,  548 
Rich,  548 
Vegetarian,  572 
Kendal  Puddings,  854 
Kentish  Ment  Pudding,  768 
Pudding  Pies,  854 
Suet  Pies,  766 
Kentucky  Pie,  768 
Kernel  Veal,  318 
Ketchups,  Store  Sauces,  &c., 
1151 

Elderberry, 1160 
Lemon,  1163 
Mushroom,  1166 
Walnut,  1176 
Kidney,  299 
A la  Vance,  217 
a la  Vera,  218 
and  Mutton  Pudding,  767 
Gravy  for,  86 
„ German,  86 
in  Potato  Cases,  218 
Omelet,  897 
Pie, 766 

Pigs’,  in  Batter,  248 
„ in  Sauce,  243 
Pudding,  76? 

Soup,  50 
Toast,  989 
to  Broil,  299 
with  Haricots,  300 
with  Peas,  300 
with  Vegetables,  519 
Kidneys,  Lamb,  345 
Mutton,  Broiled  Whole,  248- 
„ Devilled  Whole,  248 
;,  with  Clmblis,  249 
„ with  Vegetables,  249 
rigs’,  359 
„ Broiled,  359 
„ Stewed,  300 
Stuffed,  249 
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Kidneys,  Pigs',  Truffled,  219 
Roasted  in  a Saucepan,  290 
Kinross  Soup,  50 
Kippered  Herrings,  159 
Kitchen-maid,  Duties  of,  1301 
Kitchen  Management,  1230 
Arrangement  of  Meals,  1230 
Order  of  Dishes,  1231 
Marketing,  Choico  of  Food, 
1233 

Emergency  Dishes,  1231 
Dishes  in  Waiting,  1235 
Re-lieating  Food,  1236 
Smell  of  Cooking,  1237 
Kitchen  Ranges  and  Stoves, 
1238-1215 

Kitchen  Utensils,  1215-1259 
Knife  Baskets,  1253 
Sharpeners,  1253 
Knightley,  Salad  la,  727 
Knives  for  Opening  Tins,  1253 
Knuckle  of  Veal,  319 
Stewed,  319 
K belie,  851 

Kromeskies  a la  Beaufort,  213 
a la  Carslmlton,  218 
a la  Fortescue,  219 
of  Game,  219 

Kustelberg,  Salad  ft  la,  723 


L 

Lamb,  313 
ft  la  Perigord,  219 
ft  la  Sudhalle,  250 
a la  Swindon,  250 
and  Eggs,  ft  la  Maltro  d'HGtel, 
220 

Breast,  313 
Chops,  311 
Cooked  Whole,  315 
Cream  ft  la  Parmesan,  250 
„ Moulded,  250 
Cutlets  ft  la  Bradloigh,  279 
„ ft  la  Taunton,  279 
„ ft  la  Westtnacotte,  219 
„ in  Creatu  Sauce,  219 
Darioles,  220 
Feet,  310 

Forequarters  to  Roast,  314 
Fry,  318 

Head  and  Heart,  313 
Hindquarter,  315 
Hot  Pot,  315 
Kidneys,  315 
Leg,  316, 317 
Neck,  Stewed,  317 
Roll  of,  316 
Saddle,  317 

Shoulder,  Stuffed  and  Stewed, 
317 

Sweetbreads,  with  Bacon,  250 
Target.  318 

with  Okra  and  Tomatoes,  316 
Lancashire  Hot-pot,  329 
Landrail  or  Corn  crake,  to  Roast, 
431 

Lard,  7 
Goose;  7 
Pork,  360 

Larded  and  Baked  Piko,  171 
Larding,  Directions  for,  13 
Pins  or  Needles,  1251 
Lark  Pie,  768 
Larks  220,  431 

Laundry-maid,  Duties  of,  1293 
Laver,  620 

Lax  and  Anchovy  Sandwiches, 
989 

Sauce,  110 

Layer  Cako,  American,  1031 
Fillings,  1032 
Leaves,  Jelly,  949 
Leek,  629 
Boiled,  629 
Forcemeat,  488 


Leek  Salad,  717 
Stewed, '629 

Legumes  ft  la  Chicago,  Puree  dc, 
63 

en  Mulligatawny,  61 
de  Salade,  728 
Leicestershire  Pie,  771 
Leipzig  Pancakes,  908 
Lemonade,  107 
Powders,  1200 
Syrup,  1078,  1200 
Lemon  Brandy,  1212 
Lemon  Bread  Pudding.  855 

„ , „ Baked,  855 

Cheesecakes,  855 
Cream,  919 
„ Ice,  965 
„ Sponge,  930 

Curd  or  Cheesecake  Mixture, 
856 

Dumplings,  856 
Jelly.  950 
Ketchup,  1163 
Marmalade,  1126 
or  Orange  Peel,  to  Candy,  1126 
Peel.  Grated,  to  Store,  1127 
Pickle  Sauce,  1161 
Pudding,  Rich  Baked,  856 
Sandwiches,  1032 
Sauce,  96 
,,  Sweet,  122 
Soles,  187 
Souffle,  903 
Sponge,  929 
Squeezer,  1254 
Sugar,  809 
Syrup,  1200 
Tea,  1078 
Water  Ice,  965 
Wine,  1212 
Lemons,  810, 1126 
Preserved  in  Slices,  1127 
Pickled, 1163 

Lentils  ft  la  Provcnqale,  680 
ft  la  Venne,  581 
Flour  Gruel,  1078 
Pudding,  768 
Puree,  Vegotarinn,  581 
Salad,  717 
Soup,  50 
Lettuce,  630 
Braised  plainly,  431 
Salad,  717 
Leveret,  630 
Liaisons,  35 
Lima  Beans,  613 
Lime  Jelly,  950 
Juice,  1200 
Sauce,  123 
Limes,  1127 
Limpet,  161 
Ling,  161 
Linseed  Tea,  1079 
Liqueur  Cream  Ices,  966 
Sauce,  123 
SOU11J6,  963 
Liqueurs,  1186 
Liquid  Browning,  31 
Nourishment,  1059 
Lisbon  Sauce,  110 
Liver  ft  la  Millicent,  251 
and  Tripe  Fricasseed,  263 
Braised,  251 

Calf's,  Larded  and  Baked,  211 
„ Quenelles  of,  212 
Curried,  251 
Devilled,  251 
for  Gravy,  300 

Forcemeats,  or  Mock  Foie  G ras, 
489 

Gravy  for  German,  86 
in  a Mask,  252 
Moulded,  290 
Pigs  baked  in  a Caul,  361 
„ With  Apples  and  Vege- 
tables, 361 
Sausages,  177 


Liver,  Sauted,  252 
Soup,  Brown,  38 
Stewed,  300 
Livers,  Fish,  150 
Lobster,  161 
and  Prawn  Soup,  76 
and  Rico  Soup,  76 
and  Shrimp  Soup,  76 
au  Gratin,  161 
Basliawed,  162 
Boiling  of,  162 
Butter,  990 
Coral,  162 
Cream,  109 
„ with  Salmon,  182 
Creamed,  162 
Curried,  163 

Curry  (The  Mandarin's),  161 
Cutlets,  163 
Darioles,  164 
„ ft  la  Clarence, 161 
Forcemeat  for  Fish,  439 
in  Aspic,  164 
Patty,  708 
Potted.  Plain,  489 
Quenelles,  165 
Rissoles,  769 
Salad,  718 

„ Mayonnaise,  719 
Sauce.  97 
Souffles,  Cold,  893 
Tinned,  165 
to  Dish,  105 
Vol-nu-Vents,  709 
„ ft  la  Morris,  769 
Loin  Mutton  Flap,  to  Stew,  331 
Mutton,  Roasted,  331 
Pork,  Roasted,  301 
Veal,  Stuffed  and  Roasted,  319 
,,  to  Carve,  320 
Lord  Mayor’s  Pudding,  857 
Lorraine  Sauce,  110 
Lucknow,  Mutton  ft  la,  253 
Luting  Paste,  718 
Lymchurch,  Rabbit  ft  la,  223 


M 

Mncaroni,  548-552 
ft  la  Cliylesdeaue,  551 
ft  la  Ducie,  551 
ft  la  Reine,  552 
and  Cheese,  550 
Chicken,  391 
Baskets,  930 
Borders,  549, 990 
Brown,  550 
Coloured,  990 
Home-made,  545 
in  Batter,  549 
Indian,  551 
Leghorn,  552 
Meat  with,  291 
Pie,  709 

Pudding.  857, 858 
Macaroon  Pudding,  85S 
Macaroons,  Almond,  1032 
Macedoine  of  Fruits,  1027 
Macedoines.  Soup  with,  67 
Mackerel,  100, 167 
Roes,  Toast,  9S0 
Smoked,  991 

Made  Dishes  and  Relevds,  229 
Madere,  Sauce  de,  101 
Madeira  Cake,  Medium,  1032 
„ „ Rich, 1032 

. ,,  Superior, 950 

Madeira  Jelly,  81 
Pudding,  858 
Sandwiches,  1033 
Sauce,  123 

Magnum  Bonum  Plum  Jam, 
1128 

Maids  of  Honour,  858 
Maigre  Julienne,  50 
Maintenon,  Cutlets  ft  la,  214 
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Maltro  (V  US  tel,  Cod  it  la,  135 
Sauce,  103 
„ Cold,  111 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  552 
Malaga,  Iced,  1033 
Management  of  Servants,  126" 
in  Household,  1277 
Malt  Biscuits,  1033 
Bread,  loss 

and  Milk  Pudding,  1079 
Cakes  or  Fancy  Bread,  1031 
Liquors,  1188 

Malted  Cereal  Pudding,  1080 
Malted  Cereals,  General  Re- 
marks, 542 

Food  for  Infants,  1081 
Gruel,  1080 
Paste,  749 
Rusks,  1034 
Malvern  Pudding,  859 
Mandarin,  Eggs  a la,  597 
Pickle,  1104 
Sauce,  103 
Mango,  1128 
Relish,  &c.,  1164 
Maraschino  Jelly,  950 
Marengo,  Veal  a la,  226 
Marigold  or  Pot  Marigold,  030 
Marinade  for  Broiled  Fish,  16" 
Marinaded  aud  Fried  Chicken, 
391 

Herrings,  160 
Marjoram,  030 

Marlborough  Pie,  American, 

859 

Marmalade  Ice,  967 
Orange  and  Lemon,  1128 
Pudding,  Boiled,  859 
Transparent,  1128 
Marrons.Puree  de,  61 
Marrow  Bones,  300 
Toast,  a la  Craven,  991 
„ Savoury,  991 
to  Clarify,  7 
Marrow,  Vegetable,  602 
Custards,  859 
Puree  of,  04 
Shapes  or  Cups,  608 
Stuffed , 063, 60s 
Masher,  Potato,  646 
and  Strainer,  1254 
Mask,  Liver  in  a,  252 
Meat  in  a,  290 
Matelote,  Sauce  a la,  101 
Matrimony  Sauce.  123 
Mayonnaise,  Chicken  in  Shells, 
276 

with  Quenelles,  276 
Cucumber,  711 
Egg  Salad,  712 
Hints  on,  711 
of  Eels,  113 
Partridge  Salad,  722 
Pheasant  Salad,  722 
Salad,  730 
Salmon,  180 
„ Salad, 731 
Sauce,  111 
Tomato  Salad,  735 
Turbot  in,  201 
Measures,  1254 

Meat,  and  Macaroni,  Mould  of, 
523 

Chopper,  1254 
Extracts,  1080 
Forcemeat  for,  489 
Fritters.  894 
Hooks,  1254 
in  a Mask, 290 
in  Savoury  Jelly,  521 
Larded,  13 
Moley,  521 
l’asty,  Russian,  789 
Pies, 770,  771 
Puddings,  772,  773 
Porcupine,  252 
Pyramid,  521 


Meat  Rissoles,  522 
Rolls,  522 

Puddings,  773 
Safe,  1254 
Saw,  1254 
Sou(lle,894 
Stand,  1254 
Strudels,  773 

Tinued  with  Oatmeal,  532 
Toaster,  325, 1254 
with  Macaroni,  290 
,,  Spinach  and  Butter,  291 
„ Vegetables  and  Rice,  291 
Mecklenburg  Sausage,  477 
Medlar  Jam  and  Jelly,  1129 
Medley  Pie,  774 
Meg  Merrilies'  Soup,  51 
Melon  Mould,  806 
Melon  or  Pine-apple  Compote, 
German,  1123 
Melon  Pickle,  1164, 1179 
Salad, 1129 
Water  Ice,  969 
Melted  Butter,  91, 92 
Menthe,  Sauce  de,  102 
Menu  Cards,  1226 
Meringue  Baskets,  931 
Mixture,  860 
Meringue,  Rose,  934 
Tarts,  860 
Meringues,  930 
Cheese,  587 
Metz  Puddiug,  860 
Mexican  Pudding,  861 
Milk,  810,  1063 
aud  Beef  Tea,  1080 
Soup,  51 

witliCbicken,  1080 
„ Egg  and  Beef  Tea,  1080 
,,  Meat  Juice,  1081 
Millicent,  Liver  ii  la,  251 
Mince  Pies,  863 
Mince,  Scrap  Vegetarian,  529 
Tinned  Meat,  531 
with  Oyster  Sauce,  522 
Minced  and  Baked  Fry,  515 
Beef,  510 
Crab,  139 
Meat,  1081 
Mutton,  525 
Veal,  Piain,538 
„ Potatoes  Cases.  540 
„ with  Eggs,  539 
„ „ Haricots,  267 

„ ,,  Macedoines,  539 

Minces,  Gravy  for,  86 
Mincemeat,  861, 862 
Mincing  or  Chopping  Machine, 
473,  1254 

Mineral  Waters,  1200 
Mint,  030 
Essence,  1164 
Sauce.lll,  112 
Miroir,  Eggs  an,  597 
Mixed  Fruit  Jelly,  951 
„ Jams,  1095 
„ Meat  DisheB,  288 
„ Soup,  1081 
„ Stew,  291 
„ Tea,  1081 
.,  Wine,  1212 
Pickles, 1165 
Salad,  720 

Spices  for  Pickles,  1106 
Mock  Crab  Salad,  720 

,,  Sandwiches,  091 
Dutch  Salad,  721 
Giblet  Soup,  51 
Hare  Soup,  51 

Omelet  or  Puffed  Pudding,  1082 
Strawberry  CompGte,  1029 
Sweetbread,  283 
Turtle  Soup,  52,  1082 
Whitebait,  103 
Moley,  Meat,  521 
Turbot.  201 

Monaco,  Consomme  ;1  la,  13 


Montpellier  Butter,  991 
Montreal  Custard  Cakes,  1031 
Morel.  631 

Morelia  Cherries,  Preserved  1130 
Mosaic  or  Marble  Jelly,  951  ’ 
Salad,  728 

Moulded  and  Steamed  Bare  117 

Cod,  136 

„ with  Macaroni,  137 
Custard,  937 
Liver,  290 
Strashurg  Pie,  780 
Tomatoes,  624 
Moulds,  Artichoke, 60S 
Asparagus,  670 
Beehive,  825 
Border  992 
Bouchfie,  993 
Charlotte,  993 
Crayfish,  690 
Cutlets,  279 
Fancy, 941 
Fancy  Basket,  868 
„ Bom  be,  958 
„ Border,  992 
Hexagon,  850 
Ice,  959 

Little  Ham,  718 
Melon,  806 
Oval  Pie,  786 
Pine-apple,  941 
Plover  Eggs,  732 
Princess  Feathers,  911 
Pudding,  805, 806 
„ to  line,  &c„  871 
Raised  Top  Border,  922 
Rock  Melon,  958 
Sandwich,  933 
Step  Dariole,944 
Sunk  Top  Border.  993 
„ „ Fluted  Border,  733 

Tomato,  694 

Mousse  of  Pheasant,  279 
Fowl,  ala  Lillington,  279 
Veal,  A la  Lillington,  279 
Mousses,  906 
.M  ulllns,  1035 
Mulberries,  1130 
Mulberry  Syrup, 1201 
Mulled  Claret,  1186 
Mullet,  167-109 
Mulligatawny  Fish,  74 
Paste,  1158 
Mushrooms,  031 
a la  Merritt,  030 
a la  Parmesan,  085 
A la  Soyer,  687 
and  Tomato  Fritters,  898 
nu  Gratin,  680 
Baked,  031 
„ A la  Mascot,  085 
Boudins  a la  Charlccotte,  210 
Braised  and  Glazed,  6»5 
with  Fine  Herbs,  686 
Fried,  631 
Fritters,  898 
Forcemeat,  Aregctar.'an, 
Grilled,  631 
Ketchup,  1106 
Omelet,  898 
Pickled, 1106 
Pie,  Vegetarian,  774 
Plaice  with,  175 
Powdered,  622 
Preserved,  1 166 
Puree,  Chickeu  with, 392 
„ of,  632 

Sauce,  Brown  or  White,  97 
Soup,  54 
Stewed,  632 
Bur  le  Plat,  687 
Tinned,  632 
Toast,  944 
Mussels,  169 
Mustard,  1107 
and  CresB,033 
Butter,  973 
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Mustard  Sauce,  Brown  or  White. 

07 

Mutton— General  Remarks,  322 
a la  Lucknow,  253 
a la  Turque,  253 
a la  Venison,  332 
and  Okra  Curried,  253 
and  Oyster  Cakes,  523 
Boulettes,  523 
Breast,  Boiled, 324 
Broth,  51, 1082 
Chops,  321,  325 
Coquilles,  276 

Croustade  a la  Danvers,  214 
Curried  with  Sultanas,  253 
Cutlets  a la  Russo,  251 
„ Breaded  with  Bacon,  323 
„ Loin,  245 
„ Neck,  246 
Shoulder,  246 

„ with  Ham  and  Carrots,  326 
„ „ „ and  Eggs,  326 

„ „ Haricots,  254 

„ „ Onions,  254 

„ „ Rice  Sauce,  326 

„ ,,  Sauce  and  Onions,  327 

Escalopes,  254 
Fillets,  278 
Haggis,  Scotch,  327 
Ham,  381 
Haricot,  327 
Haunch,  Roast,  328 
Irish  Stew, 328 
Kehohbed,  255 
Kidney,  218,  240 
Lancashire  Hot-pot,  320 
Leg,  320-331 
„ to  Carre,  323 
„ with  Rice,  255 
„ „ Tomatoes,  256 

Loin,  331 
Neck,  332,  333 
„ with  Oysters,  256 
Patties,  774 
Pie,  774,  775 

Ragoiit,  American,  333 
„ with  Gniocchi,  256 
Saddle,  333 
Salad,  721 
Sandwiches,  094 
Sausages,  477 
Savoury  Stew,  334 
Scrag,  334 

Sheep's  Brains,  335, 336 
„ Harslet,  Minced,  336 
„ Head,  336,  337 
„ Heart,  337,338 
„ Kidneys,  338 
„ Liver  and  Bacon,  330 
„ „ and  Cucumbers,  339 

„ „ and  Tomatoes,  330 

„ Tongues,  .339,  340 
„ Trotters,  310 

Shoulder,  Boned  & Braised,  256 
,i  „ and  Roasted,  256 

„ „ and  Rolled,  341 

„ to  Carve,  341 
„ to  Roast,  311 
Spiced,  312 
Steak  of,  312 
Steaks  with  Oyster,  312 
Tinned, 533 
„ Haricot  of,  534 
„ Rolled  and  Baked,  531 
„ with  Eggs  and  Beans,  531 
it,  >,  „ and  Carrots,  531 

witli  Rice  and  Sausages,  526 


N 


Nantwich  Pudding,  863 
Narbonno  Biscuits,  1035 
Nasturtium,  633 
Pickled, 1167 
Salad,  721 


Nasturtium  Vinegar,  1167 
Neapolitan  Ices, 067 
Nectarine  Pudding,  863 
Ncetarincsand  Peaches,  1130 

Dried,  Compote  of,  1130 

Preserved, 1131 
Negus,  1187 
Nelson  Gateau,  1035 
Nesselrode  lcod  Pudding,  067 
Nest  of  Eggs,  600 
Nettles,  633 
Nippers,  Pastry,  741 
Non-alcoholic  Beverages,  1193 
Nonesuch  Pudding,  864 

Sauce,  123 

Norfolk  Punch,  1212 
Nottingham  Apple  Pudding,  861 
Nougat,  031 
Nouilles,  553 
Nourishing  Soup,  1083 
Nuremberg  Gingerbread,  1035 
Nurses  and  Nursemaids,  1287 
Nutmegs,  1167 
Nuts,  811 

Various,  for  Cookery,  1131 


Oat  Cakes,  1035, 1036 
Oatmeal,  554 
Gruel,  1083 
Jelly,  1084 
Milk  Gruel,  1083 
Parkin,  1036 
Pudding,  864 

Thickening  for  Beef  Tea,  1084 
Oil,  Olive,  701 
Oil  Stoves,  1244 
Oiled  Butter,  92 
Oils  and  Fats,  Vegetable,  033 
Okra  or  Gumbo,  631 
and  Mutton,  Curried,  253 
and  Tomatoes,  631 
Salad, 722 
Sauce,  97 
Soup,  54 
Olives,  634 
Beef.  301 
„ a la  Game,  209 
„ Piquant,  234 
„ with  Hominy,  301 
Veal,  268 
Olive  Oil.  633,  701 
Olivo  Sauce,  98 
Cold,  112 
with  Duck,  396 

Omelets,  Souffles,  Pancakes,  and 
Fritters  (Sweet)— [for  Sav- 
oury, see  under  Pancakes!, 
814 

Ale  Pancakes,  903 
Apple  Fritters,  003 
„ Pancakes,  004 
„ Souffle  German,  904 
Apricot  Fritters,  904 
„ Souffle,  001 
Banana  Fritters, 904 
Brandy  Souffles,  005 
. Brioche  Fritters,  905 
Cake  or  Puddings,  Fritters,  015 
Cherry  Souffle,  German,  905 
Cocoa-nut  Souffle,  006 
Coffee  Custard  Fritters,  006 
Coralline  Fritters,  OOi 
„ Frying  Batter,  906 
Cream  Pancakes,  907 
Fig  Fritters,  907 
French  Pancakes,  907 
German  Bread  Fritters,  907 
Indian  Pancakes,  U08 
Jam  Omelet,  908 
Leipzig  Pancakes,  90S 
Lemon  Souffle,  90s 
Omelets  on  Fire,  909 
„ Souffle,  909 


Omelets— Orange  Fritters,  910 
„ SoufflO,  910 
Pancakes,  Plain,  910 
Pineapple  Fritters,  910 
„ Omelet,  910 
„ SoufflO,  910 
Plain  Pancakes,  Oil 
„ Sweet  Souffle,  911 
Polish  Fritters.  912 
Poor  Knights’  Fritters,  912 
Potato  Fritters,  012 
„ Omelet,  013 
Pound  Cake  Fritters,  013 
Pudding  or  Cake  Fritters,  013 
Rhubarb  Fritters,  013 
Rich  Thin  Pancakes,  01 1 
Rose  „ oil 

Royal  Fritters,  914 
Sauces  for  Omelets,  &c.,  014 
Semolina  Fritters,  914 
Strawberry  „ 915 

„ Souffle  915 
Sweet  Omelet,  Plain,  915 
„ Rich,  016 
W me  Pancakes,  916 
Onion,  635-637 
and  Gniocchi  Soup,  55 
Gruel,  1084 
Sauce,  98 
Soup,  1085 
„ Brown,  39 
„ with  Cheese,  55 
„ with  Dumplings,  55 
Stuffed,  688 
with  Macaroni,  688 
with  Mackerel,  167 
Onions,  Pickled,  1168 
Orangeade,  1085 
Orange  Apple  Jelly,  1131 
and  Raisin  Compote,  1132 
Brandy,  1213 
Cake,  Rich,  1036 
Cheesecakes,  864 
Compote  with  Cocoa-nut,  1131 
„ with  Pineapple,  1132 
Cream,  Superior,  951 
„ or  Water  Ice,  967 
Dumplings,  861 
Flower  Pastry,  864 
Foam  Pudding,  865 
Fritters,  910 
Jelly,  Simple,  952 
Marmalade,  1132 
„ Ice, 967 

Meringue  Cake,  1037 
Puree  to  Serve  with  Game, 
1133 

Sandwiches,  1037 
Sauce,  98 

Savoy  Pudding,  805 
Souffle,  908 
Sponge,  932 
Sugar,  709 
Tart,  865 

Toddy,  Iced,  1187 
Wine,  1213 
Oranges,  1131 
Coloured,  1133 
Filled  with  Jelly,  952 
Iced, 1133 

Preserved  in  Slices,  1127 
Order  of  Dishes,  1231 
Oriental  Chutney,  1108 
Pickles,  1168 
Orleans  Pudding,  865 
Ortolans,  432 
Oval  Pie  Mould,  786 
Ox  Brains, 301 

Cheek,  Boned  and  Rolled  301 
„ Potted,  302 
„ Soup,  56 

Foot  with  Beef,  Stewed,  237 
„ Onion  and  Cheese,  526 
,,  Peas  and  Cheese,  526 
Palates,  302 
..  A la  Jardinidre,  257 
„ au  Gratin,  257 
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Ox  Bruins  and  Palates,  riiiunnt, 

257 

Tails,  302 
,,  ti  la  Norida,  257 
„ Broiled,  302 
„ Hotcli  Potcb,  510 
„ Soup,  50 
„ Stewed,  302  . 

„ with  Beetroot,  258 
i.  „ Oysters,  258 

„ „ Prunes  and  Sultanas, 

258 

Tongue,  258,  259 
„ Salted.  381,  382 
,,  Sour,  259 

Oyster  and  Shrimp  Sauce,  98 
Fancies,  775 
Forcemeat,  490 
Fritters,  899 
Loaves,  994 
Patties,  776 
Purses,  770 
Salad,  722 
Sauce,  98,  99 
Sausages,  478 
Soup,  76 
Soulud,  899 
Toast,  Plain,  170 
VoI-au-Vcnt,  776 
Oysters,  169-172 
Nourishing  Dishes  of,  1085 


Page,  Duties  of,  1281 
Palette  Knife,  1255 
Palates,  Ox,  5 la  Jardiniere,  257 
auGratin,257 
Piquant,  257 
Palermo,  Potage  a la,  00 
Palestine  Purde,  56 
Pan,  Bain-Marie,  82 
Panada  Bread,  491 
Flour,  491 

Pancakes,  Fritters,  Omelets  and 
Sou  files,  Savoury  (for  Sweet 
do.,  see  under  Omelets) 
Asparagus  and  Cauliflower 
Soutiid,  888 

„ Tomato  Souffle,  889 
Bacon  Omelet,  German,  8R9 
„ Pancakes  „ 889 

Batter  for  Fritters,  889 
„ Flakes  or  Sparrow,  890 
Brain  Fritters,  891 
Carrot  Souffle,  891 
Cheese  Fritters,  892 
Chicken  Fritters.  893 
„ SoufflOs  h la  Creme,  893 
Cold  Lobster  Souffles,  893 
„ Meat,  894 
„ Salmon  Souffle,  895 
Curried  Omelet,  805 
Game  „ 805 

Gravy  for  Omelets  Souffles,  896 
Ginger  Omelet,  896 
Haddock  „ 890 

Ham  Omelet,  Rich,  897 
Italian,  897 
Kidney  Omelet,  897 
Lobster  Souffle,  Cold,  898 
Mushroom,  898 
Omelet  a la  Parmesan,  898 
Oyster,  899 
Parsley  Fritters,  899 
Salmon,  900 
Savoury  Omelet,  500 
„ Pancakes,  901 
Shell- flsh  Omelet,  901 
Spinach  „ 901 

Sweetbread  Fritters.  902 
Tomato  and  Cbccso  Souffle,  902 
Vegetable  Omelet,  903 
Pancake  Soup,  56 
Pandore,  Veal  Si  la,  226 
Pans,  Omolet,  885 


Paper  Cases,  283 
Paradise  Pudding,  800 
Parisian  Essence,  1108 
Rich  Pudding,  806 
Parlour-maid,  Duties  of,  1291 
Parmesan,  Cutlets  a la,  244 
Fowl  it  la,  in  Aspic, 280 
with  Skate,  186 
Parsley,  037 
Fritters,  899 
Sauce,  99 

to  Wash  and  Chop,  6.7 
Parsnip,  638, 639 
and  Fish  Puffs,  777 
Browned,  138 
Purde,  57 
Wine,  1213 
Partridges,  432 
a la  Radleigh,  432 
a la  Verey,  433 
Baked,  433 
Braised,  433 
Broiled,  433 
Cold,  to  Serve,  431 
Cream  of,  431 
Gravy  for,  87 

or  Pheasant  Forcemeat,  491 
Pie, 777 
Pudding,  778 
Roasted,  434 
Salmi  a la  Chasseur,  435 
„ a la  Franqaise,  435 
„ with  Truffles,  435 
to  Carve,  434 
with  Cranberries,  434 
Savoury  (for  Sweet  Pastry  see 
under  Puddings),  738 
Pasties,  Tinned  Meat,  532 
Pastry,  Pies,  and  Puddings,  738 
Bacon  Pasties,  750 
„ Patties,  750 
Beef  Patties,  750 
„ Steak  Pie,  750 
„ Steak  Pie,  Superior,  750 
„ Steak  Pie,  with  Oysters,  721 
„ Steak  Pudding,  751 
„ Steak,  Kidney,  and  Liver 
Pudding,  751 
Calf's  head  Pie,  751 
Cannelons,  752 
Cheese  Darioles,  752 
„ Fleur,  752 
„ Pastry,  753 
„ Straws,  753 

„ Pudding,  Economical,  753 
„ „ good,  753 

„ „ Tartlets  or  Darioles, 

7.53 

Chicken  Pasty,  754 
„ Patties,  or  Vol-au-Vcnts, 
751 

,.  Pie,  755 

Cold  Shoulder  Pudding,  755 
Cornish  Pasties,  750 
Croustades,  757 
Duck  Pie,  757 

Dumplings  for  soups  and  stews, 
757 

Eel  Pie,  758 
Egg  Patties,  758 
Fish  Patties  and  Pics,  758 
„ Puddings,  759 
„ Fleurs,  759 

Fowl  Pie,  Raised  Rich,  759 
Fowl  and  Ham  Pie,  Raised,  761 
Game  Fleurs,  701 
„ Patties,  761 
„ Pies,  761 
German  Pasties,  762 
Giblet  Pie,  763 
Goose  Liver  Pate,  703 
„ Pudding,  764 
Grouse  Pie,  704 
Ham  Patties,  76-1 
Hare  Pic,  765 
Hunters'  Pie,  705 
Kentish  Moat  Pudding,  700 


Pastry— Kentish  Suet  Pudding, 

766 

Kentucky  Pie,  706 
Kidney  Pie,  760 
„ Pudding,  767 
„ and  Mutton  Pudding,  767 
„ and  Veal  Pudding  767 
La  rk  Pie,  768 
Leicestershire  Pie,  768 
Lentil  Pudding,  768 
Lobster  Patties,  708 
„ Rissoles,  769 
„ VoI-au-Vent,  769 
..  ,.  a la  Morris,  769 

Macaroni  Pie,  709 
Meat  Pies,  770 
„ Puddings.  772 
„ Roll  Puddings,  773 
„ Strudel  les,  773 
Medley,  or  Leicestershire  Pie, 

774 

Mushroom  Pie,  774 
Mutton  Patties,  774 
„ Pies,  774 
Oyster  Fancies,  775 
„ Patties,  776  ’ 

„ Purses,  776 
„ Vol-au-Vent,  770 
Parsnip  and  Fish  Pulfs,  777 
Partridge  Pie,  777 
„ Puddings,  778 
Pastry  Baskets,  766 
Pastry  Jaggers  and  Nippers, 

778 

„ Cutters,  778 
Patd,  Devizes,  515  , 

Pate  of  Foie  Gras,  778 
Patties,  779 
Pheasant  Pie,  780 
„ Rich,  780 
Pie  Mould,  Oval,  7R0 
.,  Strasburg,  786 
Pigeon  Pie,  7F0 
Pudding.  782 

Plovers'  Eggs  Paf  ties,  782 
Pork  Pie,  liaised,  782 
Polato  Crust,  648 
Potato  Pie, Common,  783 
Rabbit  Pie,  783 
Pudding,  784 
Raised  Pies,  785 
Recipes  for  Pastes,  743-749 
Rissoles,  788 
Rook  Pie,  789 
Rump  Steak  Pie,  789 
Russian  Meat  Pasty,  789 
Salmon  Patties,  790 
Vol-au-Vents,  Cold,  790 
„ with  Lobster  Cream,  790 
Sausage  and  Liver  Pudding, 701 
Pudding,  796 
Rolls,  701 

Savoury  Batter  Pudding,  791 
Dumplings,  792 
Fleurs,  792 
Suet  Puddings,  793 
Savoury  Pastry— General  Re- 
marks, 749  (for  Sweet 
Puddings  and  Pastry,  see 
under  Puddings) 

Sea  Pics,  793 
Shrimp  Pie, 794 
Snipe  Pudding,  794 
Squab  Pie,  794 
Star-gazer  Pie,  795 
Sweetbread,  Vol-au-Veut,  795 
Tench  Pie,  790 
Tomato  Dumplings,  796 
Puddings,  796 
Turbot  Pie,  790 
Vol-au-Veut,  797 
Turkey  Patties,  Pies,  &c.,  797 
Veal  and  Bain  Pie,  Economical. 

797 

Pii f tins  707 

Pie  from  Cooked  Meat,  798 
Plain,  798 
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Pastry— Veal  Pie,  Raised,  793 
„ Superior,  799 
Venison  Pasty,  799 
„ „ to  keep  for  some 

time'.  800 

Vol-au-Vents,  799 
„ k la  Normande,  802 
Woodcock  Pic,  803 

„ ,,  Raised,  803 

White  Fish  Vol-au-Vents,  803 
• Yorkshire  Puddings,  803 
Pastry  Board  and  Pin,  1253 
Pasty,  Potato,  291 
Pate,  Capercailzie,  389 
of  Bucks'  Livers,  398 
Patties,  779 
Patty  Pans,  1255 
Deep  Fluted,  212 
Fluted,  779 
Plain,  779 

Paysanne,  Pudding,  a la.  870 
Peach  CompOte,  with  Jelly,  1133 
Sauce  for  Fresh  Fruit,  121 
Peaches,  Canning,  1131 
Dried  Compote  of,  1131 
Peaches,  Mango,  lltfj 
Various  Ways  of  Cooking,  1131 
Peafowl,  130 

Peas,  Green,  a la  Creme,  681 
„ a la  Franpaise,  082 
and  Cream,  with  Cutlets,  215 
Eggs,  au  Gratin,  597 
„ au  Gratin,  682 
„ Flemish,  osi 
„ PurOe  of  Vegetarian,  (ill 
.,  with  Egg  Cutlets,  081 
Dried,  Puree  of,  03 
„ to  Bottle,  039 
Yellow,  Brose,  532 
Pudding,  582 
Soup,  57 
Pears,  1134 
Competo  of.  1131. 

Hard,  Baked,  1133 
Marmalade,  1131 
Pickled, 1180 
Preserved  Whole,  1135 
Spiced  in  Syrup,  for  Use.  1135 
Stewed  with  Whipped  Cream, 
1135 

Tinned,  1133 
Peel  Salmon,  180 
Penguin,  430 
Ponnyroyal,  042 
Pepper,  1109 
Pot,  57 

Wator,  1102  . 

Perch,  172, 173 
Perigueux  Sauce,  99 
POrigord,  Lamb  a la,  249 
Periwinkle,  173 
Perquisites  of  Servauts,  1271 
Perry,  1188 

Pestle  and  Mortar,  1255 
Pheasant,  430 
ft  la  Bonne  Femme,  437 
a la  Sainte  Lyons,  437 
it  la  Steinway,  437 
Ballotines  of,  273 
Braised,  and  Rump  Steak,  431 
Chaudfroid  of,  281 
Cold,  with  Fruit  Salad,  431 
„ with  French  Plums,  438 
Cream  of,  439 
Cutlets  a la  Rossveur,  221 
„ with  Potato  Puree,  221 
Gravy  for  Roast,  87 
Mousse  of,  279 
Pie, 780 
„ Rich,  780 
Potted,  A la  Finch,  500 
Roasted,  439 
...  Soup,  58 

Stuffed  and  Roasted,  439 
en  Surprise,  281 
to  Boil, 43S 
to  Truss,  433 


Pheasants  with  Macaroni,  433 
Pheasants'  Eggs,  592 
Piccalilli,  1189 
Pickle  for  Fish,  173 
Soup.  58 

Pickled  Mackerel,  167 
Salmon,  181 
Trout,  196 

Pickles,  Chutneys,  Seasonings, 
1151-1170 

Apple  Chutney.  1154 
Barberries  or  Crabs,  1154 
Beans,  French,  1151 
Beetroot,  1151 
Bird  Peppers,  1155 
Cabbage,  1153 

Camp  or  Harvey's  Vinegar,  1153 

Capsicums,  1150 

Carrots,  1156 

Cauliflower,  1156 

Celery  Vinegar,  1157 

Cherries,  1157 

Chutneys,  1157 

Corks,  to  Prepare,  for  Bottles, 
1157 

Cucumber  Mangoes,  1158 
Curry  Paste,  1158 
„ Powder,  1159 
„ Sauce,  1 159 
Doctor's  Zest,  1159 
Eggs,  1160 

Elderberry  Ketchup,  1160 
Epicurean  Sauce,  1160 
Gherkins,  1161 
Ginger,  1162 

Green  Mint  Vinegar,  1162 
Herbaceous  Mixture,  1162 
Horseradish  Vinegar,  1163 
Hot,  Thick,  1163 
Indian,  1163 
Lemons,  1163 
Lemon  Sauce,  1164 
Mandarins’,  1164 
Mango,  1161 
Melon,  II 64 
Mixed  Clear,  1163 
Mulligatawny  Paste,  1153 
Mushrooms,  1166 
Nasturtium  Vinegar,  1167 
Nasturtiums,  1167 
Onions,  1168 
Oriental  Chutney,  1163 
Peach  Mangoes,  1169 
Piccalilli,  1189 
Plums  like  Olives,  1170 
llajah's  Relish,  1170 
Salad,  704 

Shalot  Vinegar,  1171 
,,  Wine,  1171 
Shalots,  1171 
Spanish  Onions,  1171 
Spiced  Vinegar,  1171 
Tomato,  1172 
„ Sauce,  1174 
„ Small,  II 74 
Trufflo  Essence,  1175 
Vegetable  Marrow,  1175 
Vinegar  for  Salads,  1176 
Walnuts,  1176 
Pigs’  Feet,  Devilled,  383 
„ „ with  Eggs,  383 

„ Head,  Boiled,  358. 359 
„ Hearts,  359 
„ Kidney , 218,  219 
„ Liver,  361 

„ or  Sheeps'  Tongues,  to  euro, 
385 


P:g,  Sucking,  Galantine  of,  262 
„ „ . Gravy  for,  87 

Pigeons,  440-444 
Creams  in  Cases,  213 
Escalopes  of,  278 
„ with  Truffles,  278 
Pie.  780,  781 
Pudding,  782 
Pike,  173,  174 
Pilau,  535 


Pilchards,  174 
Pileorade,  1201 
Pineapple  Cake,  1037 
Cream  Ice,  988 
Fritters,  910 
Grated, 1136 
Jced  Pudding,  963 
Jam,  1136 
Marmalade,  1135 
Parings,  Boiled, &c.,  1126 
Preserved  In  Syrup,  1138 
Punch,  1188 
Sauce,  124 
Sorbet,  963 
SoufflO,  910 
Sponge,  932 
Trifle,  932 

Pine-apples  in  Bottles  and  Tins, 
1137 

Method  of  Canning,  1137 
Pintail  or  Sea-Pheasant,  415 
Piping  bags  and  tubes,  974 
Pippins  with  Whipped  Cream, 
1137 

Piquant  Forcemeat,  492 
Sauce,  08, 101 
„ for  Salmon,  112 
Pistachios,  811 
Cream,  968 
Plaice, 174-176 

Plain  Cake,  Vegetarian,  1037 
Pancakes,  911 
Patty  Pans,  799 
Sweet  Souffles,  211 
Vol-au-Veut  Cutters,  800 
Plate  Rack,  1255 
Plover,  445 
Plovers'  Eggs,  600 
k la  Chartreuse,  723 
Boiled,  601 
Border  Mould,  723 
Bouchbos  of,  601 
en  Caissea,  601 
en  Friture,  601 
Patties,  782 
Salad, 723 
Pluck,  Veal,  330 
Plum  Cake,  Dark,  1037 
Jam,  1137 
Pie,  807 
Pudding,  867 
„ to  Re-heat,  807 
Plums,  1137 

Pickled  with  Olives,  1170 
Poached  Eggs,  597 
Polish  Buck,  260 
Fritters,  912 
Pomcgranato,  1138 
Poivrade  Sauce,  99 
„ Cold, 112 
Polenta,  556 
Polpetti,  Italian, 526 
Ponsfoote,  Veal  a la,  269 
Poor  Knights’  Fritters, 912 
Popovers,  Scrap,  529 
Porcupine,  Meat  (Continental), 

Porter  and  Stout,  1187 
Pork,  354 

a la  Blanquette,  528 
and  Codfish,  American  Ragofit 
of, 527 

and  Potato  Sausages,  478 
a Savoury  Mince  of,  528 
Black  Pudding,  5, 478 
Boiled,  355 
Chine,  355 

Chopso  r Cutlets,  355, 356 
Coliops,  356 
Crepinettcs,  527 
Curried,  356 
Cutlets,  246 

„ with  Moulded  Potatoes, 357 
„ with  Onions,  357 
Faggots,  357 
Feet  and  Ears,  358 
Feet,  Boilod,  357 


c 
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Pork  Forcemeat,  492 
Fry,  358 

Head,  Boiled, 358, 350 
Hearts,  .359 
Kidneys,  359, 300 
Lard,  300 
Leg,  880 
Liver,  381 
Loin,  Boasted,  361 
Pie,  Raised,  782 
Pickled,  Various  Joints, 381 
ltoasr,  Gravy  for,  87 
Saddle,  Roasted,  363 
Sausage  Oakes,  179 
Sausages,  179 
Savoury  Mince  of.  588 
Shoulder,  Marinaded,  303 
Spare-riM,  Roasted,  303 
Stowed  with  Vegetables,  301 
„ and  Fruit,  382 
with  Liver,  362 
with  Grilled  Tomatnps,  362 
with  Pickles  and  Raisins,  362 
Sucking  Pig,  363-365 
Wild  Boar,  366 
Porridge,  Barley,  544 
Cakes,  1038 

General  Remarks  on, 556 
Maize,  553 
Oatmeal,  554 
Rice  Flour,  565 
Saucepan,  1255 
Wlieaten,  573 
Port  Wine,  81,1060 
Jelly,  1086 
Portable  Salad,  724 
Portland  Toast,  995 
Possets,  1086 
Pot  au  Feu,  59 
Pot,  Boiling,  3 
Pepper,  3 

Scrapers  or  Scraping  Knives, 
1256 

Potage  ii  la  Ceylon,  59 
a la  Chasseresse,  59 
h la  Conde,  60 
k la  Crecy,  60 
a la  Palermo,  60 
a la  Reine,  61 
a la  Verona,  61 
a la  Windham, 61 
a la  Xavier,  62 
Prin  taniere,  62 
de  Rix  a la  Japonaise,  62 
Saute,  622 
Potatoes,  642, 1088 
a la  Bonne  Bouche,  689 


a la  Duchesse,  690 
a la  Rose,  691 
a la  Supreme.  691 
and  Fish  Puff,  143 
and  Game  Salad,  725 
and  Treacle  Pudding,  868 
and  Truffle  Salad,  725 
Baked,  643 
Balls,  143 
Boiled,  643 

„ in  their  Jackets,  64t 
Breakfast,  American,  614 
Cakes,  645, 1038 
Cases,  Brains  in,  210 

„ Kidneys  in,  218 
Chips,  646 
Cones,  645 
Croquettes,  615 
Curried,  645 
Cutlets,  615 
Flour,  645 

„ Cakes,  1016, 1053 

„ Puddings  and  Pastry,  862 
Forcemeat  for  Goose,  492 
Fried,  646 
Fried  Superior,  690 
Fritters,  912 
Hasty  Pudding,  868 
in  Puddings,  867 
Kltjsse,  German,  646 


Potatoos,  Mashed,  016 
„ and  Browned,  617 
Masher,  617 
Minced,  Sauted,  690 
Mullins,  1038 
New,  Boiled,  617 
,,  Stewed  in  Butter,  617 
Omelet,  Sweet,  913 
Pasty,  291 
Pasty  Pan,  292 
Pie,  Common,  783 
Pudding,  867,  868 
Puree,  648 
Ribbons,  649 
Rico,  649 

Ring  or  Border,  649 
Rolls,  1038 
Salad,  724,  732 
Savoury,  649 
Scalloped,  619 
Soup,  63 
Steamed,  619 
Steamer,  63 
Straws,  650 
Stuffed,  691 
Totsdam  Sauce,  112 
Potted  Cheese,  588 
Lentils,  580 

Meats  and  Fish,  496-503  ( see 
under  Sausages ) 

Trout,  196 
Truffles,  696 

Poultry,  386  (see  also  Fowl,  and 
Game  and  Poultry ) 

Basting  of,  445 
Boiled,  446 

Minced  and  Boiled, 447 


„ with  Eggs,  447 
Ragoht  of,  448 
to  Bone,  445 
to  Joint  and  Bone,  446 
to  Sweeten,  446 
Pound  Cake,  1038 
„ „ Fritters,  913 

Pudding,  860 
Prairie  Hen,  448 
Prawns,  176, 177 
Crofltes  k la  Lawley,  995 
Dorisa,  ala,  23 
Potted  Whole,  501 
Salad  a la  Dunbar,  725 
Sauce,  105 

Pro-digested  Foods,  10j8 
Premier  Buns,  1039 
Canapes  a la,  22 
Preserved  Eggs,  598 
Fruit,  1093 
Meat,  504 
Vegetables,  603 
Preserving  Pan,  1255 
Prickly  Pear,  or  Indian  Fig,  1138 
Printaniere,  Potage,  62 
Provencale.  Turbot  a la,  198 
Prune  and  Bread  Pudding,  869 
Pudding,  869 
Roly-poly  Pudding,  869 
Sauce,  125 

Prussian  Dumpling,  869 
Ptarmigan,  448 

Puddings  and  Sweet  Pusti  j , 801 
(for  Savoury  Puddings  sco 
Pastry ) 

Acidulated,  816 
ii  la  Damietta,  869 
k la  Paysanne,  870 
i la  Victoria,  870 
Albany,  816 
Alderman's,  816 
Alexandra  Egg,  816 
Alma,  816 

Almond  Cheesecakes,  817 
„ Pudding,  817 
„ Puffs,  817 

American  Plum  Pudding,  817 
Angel  Pudding,  818 
Apple  Amber,  818 
* Boiled  or  steamed,  821 


Puddings  and  Sweet  Pastry- 
Apple  Cheesecakes,  818 
„ Custard  Pudding,  819 
„ Dumplings,  819 
„ Foam  Pudding,  819 
„ Pie,  820 

„ Pudding,  baked,  820 
„ Rolls  or  Puffs,  821 
Apricot,  821 

„ Tart  a la  Framjais,  822 
Austrian  Sponge  Pudding,  «22 
Banana  Pudding,  plain,  822 
„ Tarts  Meringued,  823 
Barberry  Pudding,  823 
Barley,  823 

Basin,  Lord  Mayor's,  805 
Patter,  823 
Beehive,  828 
Black  Cap  Pudding,  825 
Bread,  825 
Buttercup,  826 
Bread  and  Butter,  828 
Brown  Bread,  827 
Bun,  827 
Cabinet.  827 
Caramel,  828 
Cardinal's,  828 
Carolina,  829 
Cereal,  829 
Cliatsworth,  830 
Cherry  Pasty,  Russian,  830 
Pie, 830 
Pudding,  831 
Tartlets,  831 
Chestnut  Batter,  831 
Chestnut,  Rich,  831 
Chocolate  Shells,  831 
Christmas  Plum,  832 
Climax,  833 
Cloths,  870,  1256 

Cocoanut  Cheesecakes, good,  833 
Orange,  834 
Pound,  834 
College,  835 

Combination  Roly-Poly,  833 
Conservative,  835 
Cooking  of,  812-816 
Corn-flour  Lemon,  835 
Cornets  ii  la  Valencia,  835 
Cranberry  Pie,  836 
Pudding,  836 
Cream  Cornets,  836 
Creamed  Apple  Pic,  837 
Cup  Custards,  837 
Curd  Cheesecakes,  837 
Dumplings,  837 
Puddings,  837 
Currant,  837 
Custard,  838 
Dampfnudelu,  839 
Damson,  840 

Darioles  ii  la  Madeira,  840 
a la  Maraschino,  840 


840 

Diamond  Pastry,  841 
Dishes,  to  edge  with  Pastrj,8.0 
Diplomatist's  Own,  841 
Dr.  Johnson's,  841 
Duchesse,  811 
Dumplings  842 
Dutch  Apple,  812 
Emergency,  842 
Empress  Rice,  843 
Exeter,  843 
Fairy  Pastry,  843 
Pudding,  814 
Fig,  844 

Florador  and  Cocoa-nut,  845 
French  Plum  Tart,  845 
Fruit,  General,  845, 816 
Fruit  Vol-au-vents,  846 
German,  8!7 
Ginger,  847 
and  Rice,  848 
Gooseberry,  818 
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Puddings  and  Sweet  Pastry- 
Ground  Rice,  848 
Guava,  849 
Half-pound,  850 
Harlequin,  Cold,  850 
Hot,  850 
Hasty,  851 

Hexagon  Mould,  850 
Hydropathic,  851 
Hominy,  851 
Iced, 968 
I mperial,  852 
Indian  Meal,  832 
and  Fruit,  852 
Irresistible,  852 
Jam  Puffs.  851 
Roly-poly,  853 
Tarts,  853 
Kendal,  854 

Kentish  Pudding  Pies,  851 
Kiiche,  854 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding,  855 
Cheesecakes,  855 
Dumplings,  856 
Puddings,  Rich,  Baked,  858 
Little  Brown,  857 
Coburg,  857 
Lord  Mayor's,  857 
Macaroni,  857 
Macaroon,  858 
Madeira,  858 
Maids  of  Honour,  858 
Malvern,  859 

Marlborough  Pie,  American, 
859 

Marmalade,  Boiled,  859 
Marrow  Custards,  859 
Materials  for,  807-812 
Materials  for,  871 
Meringued  Tarts,  860 
Metz,  860 
Mexican,  881 
Mincemeat,  861 
Mince  Pies,  862 
Mould  with  lid,  806 
Moulds  to  line  with  Jelly,  871 
Nantwich,  863 
Nectarine,  803 
Nonesuch,  804 
Nottingham  Apple,  861 
Oa  lineal,  804 
O'  ange  Cheesecakes,  861 
Dumplings,  804 
Flower  Pastry,  805 
Puddings,  804 
/ Foam,  805 
Savoy,  863 
Tart,  865 

or  Cake  Fritters,  915 
Orleans,  865 
Paradise,  805 
Parisian  Rice,  806 
Pastry  Basket.  866 
Fancy  Mould,  806 
Plum  Pie,  807 
Pudding,  807 
Potato  Puddings,  867 
Pound  Cake,  869 
Prune  Pudding, 807 
and  Bread,  809 
Roly-poly,  869 
Prussian,  sou 
Puffs,  871 
Quince,  871 
llalsin  Pastry,  872 
Raspberry,  872 
Ratafla,  873 
Rhubarb,  873 
Rice,  Plain  and  Rich.  874 
Royal  Cream  Pie,  American,  874 
Russian  Rice,  874 
Saffron,  874 
Sago,  German,  874 
Saxon,  875 
Semolina,  875 
Seville,  875 

Sponge  Cheesecakes,  875 


Puddings  and  Sweet  Pastry- 
Sponge  Pudding,  875 
Strawberry,  Various,  876 
Styrian  Pudding,  877 
Suet,  877 
Syrup  Cup,  878 
Tartlets,  879 
Tomato  Pie,  879 
Treacle,  880 
Trentham,  880 
Vanilla  Cheesecakes,  881 
Venici  or  Venetian,  881 
Vermicelli,  881 
Virginia  Rum,  882 
Vol-au-Vents  (Fruit),  882 
West  Riding,  882 
Wheat  Meal,  882 
Yeast,  882 

Puff  Paste  or  Feuilletnge,  745 
Puffed  Egg  Toast,  995 
Puffs  a la  Flora,  871 
a la  Freda,  871 
a la  Lawrence,  871 
Cold  Meat,  512 
Pulled  Bread,  1039 
Pulse, General  Remarks,  574-570 
Beans,  Haricot,  Boiled,  576 
„ Curried,  577 
„ Fried.  577 
,.  Porridge  of,  577 
„ Puree  of,  Brown,  578 
„ „ Green,  578 

„ „ Red, 579 

„ ,,  Rich,  578 

„ with  Eggs  and  Black 
Butter,  577 

„ with  Eggs  and  Tomatoes, 
577 

„ Succotash,  579 
Lentils  a la  Proven qale,  580 
„ ilia  Venue, 581 
„ Boiled,  579 
„ Curried,  579 

„ „with  Rice  and  Barley, 

580 

„ Green,  Boiled,  580 
„ Potted,580 
„ Puree,  Vegetarian,  581 
„ Rolls,  581 
l’eas  Brose,  583 
„ Dried,  Green,  Boiled,  582 
„ „ Puree  of,  582 

„ Pudding,  582 
„ „ Very  Superior, 583 

„ „ Superlative,  583 

Pumpkin,  650 
Punch  Jelly,  Superior,  952 
Sauce,  125 
Sorbet,  968 

Puree  ii  la  Zouave,  in  Cases,  691 
Artichoke,  36, 66u 
„ Bottoms,  667 
Asparagus,  38,  671 
Beetroot,  673 
Carrot,  40, 674 
Celery,  677 
„ Plain, 623 
,,  Cream,  41 
Flageolet,  45,  680 
Game,  413 
Garlic,  628 
Golden,  47 
Haricot,  683 
„ Verts,  do,  63 
„ White,  47 
Green  Pea,  47 
,,  Vegetarian,  641 
Legumes,  a la  Chicago,  63 
„ en  Mulligatawny,  61 
Lentil,  Vegetarian,  581 
Marrons,  61 
Marrow,  64 

Mushroom,  Brown,  681 
„ „ White,  681 

Mushrooms,  632 
Onion,  Rich,  687 
„ Brown, 688 


Puree,  Palestine,  56 
Parsnip, 57 
Peas  (Dried),  65 
Potato,  648 
„ Rich  Creamy,  689 
„ with  Eggs,  689 
Spinach,  693 
Tomato,  70, 659 

„ with  Potatoes, ii  la  Brough, 

690 

„ with  Potatoes, 4 la  Christie 

691 

Truffles,  695 
Turnip,  Rich,  897 
„ witli  Bread,  697 
Purslane,  600 
Pyramid  of  Eggs,  598 
„ Potato,  Italian,  689 


Q. 

Quail  Salad,  726 
Quails,  448 
ii  la  Rossvear,  221 
Boned,  449 

„ and  Stuffed,  Cold,  419 
„ „ Hot,  449 

Braised,  449 
Broiled  or  Grilled,  419 
Fried,  450 
I n Cases,  221 
Roasted,  450 
with  Foie  Gras,  281 
Queen  Cakes,  1039 
Own  Sauce,  112 
„ Cutlets  with,  277 
Quenelles  ii  la  Chassercssc,  222 
Beef  222 
Chicken,  212 
Game,  222,414 
Haro,  222 
Lobster,  165 
Mould,  153 
Rabbit,  222 
Salmon,  180 
Various,  990 

Veal,  228  - 

White  Fish,  153  **  i 

„ Moulding  of,  151 
Quick  Bread,  1003 
Quince,  1138 
Jelly,  1138 
Liqueur,  1214 
Marmalade,  Superior,  1133 
Pie, 820 
Pudding,  820 

Sauce  from  Canned  Fruit,  125 
Tart,  875 

Quinces,  Canned,  1139 
Preserved  Whole,  1139 


H. 

Rabbit,  450 
4 la  Juliette,  222 
4 la  Lymchurch,  223 
Baked,  451 
Barbecued,  451 
Boiled,  451 

Boned  and  Roasted,  452 
Braised,  452 
Broiled  or  Grilled,  452 
Dry  Curry  of,  452 
Fricandeau  of,  453 
Galantine,  453 
Hashed,  45.3 
Liver  of,  454 
Pfitd  of,  454 
Pie,  783,  784 
Potted,  501 
Pudding,  784 
Quenelles  of,  222 
Roast,  Gravy  for,  87 
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Rabbit,  Roasted,  151 
Salad,  710,  733 
Soup,  05 

Spanish  way  of  Cooking,  451 
Stewed,  455 
SuprSiue  of,  223 
Tinned,  450 
to  Truss,  450 
Radishes,  650, 651 
Raffald's  Browning,  H70 
Ragofit  Financihre,  216 
Game,  4 la  Finchdale,  281 
Mutton,  American,  333 
,,  with  Gniocchi,  250 
Tinned  Meat,  532 
Turbot,  202 

„ Iced  a la  Walmcotto,  202 
Raised  Pie  Paste,  747 
Pies,  785 

„ Gravy  for,  787 
Raisin  Cordial,  1214 
Pastry,  872 
Pudding,  Baked,  872 
„ Boiled,  872 
Wine,  1211 
„ with  Cider,  1214 
Raisins,  811 
Stewed,  1139 
Rajah’s  Relish,  1170 
Ranee,  Cohsnmmd  4 la,  43 
Ransforde,  Veal  4 la,  270 
Raspberries,  1139 
Raspberry  Acid,  1202 
Raspberry  and  Pistachio  Cake, 
1039 


Brandy,  1215 

Compote,  Excellent,  1110 
Cream  Pudding,  872 
Flummery,  1140 
Ices,  909 
Jam,  1140 
Mousse,  969 
Pie, 837 
Pudding,  837 
„ Russian,  873 
Sauce,  125 
Solid,  952 
Sorbet,  909 
Sponge,  933 
Vinegar,  1202 
WiDe,  1215 

„ Flavourings  for,  1215 
Ratafia  Cream,  953 

„ „ Moulded,  953 

„ Pudding,  873 
Ratafias,  1040 
Raviolis,  Italian,  517 
Rayleigh  Toast,  996 
Red  Cabbage  with  Apples,  GIG 
Red  Currant  Jam,  1141 
Jelly,  1141 
Red  Deer,  351 
Herrings,  160 
Sago,  933 

Refraichissante  Sauce.  114 
Releves  and  Made  Dishes,  229 
Ileinoulade,  702 
Remus,  Consomme  4 la,  43 
Reindeer  Tongue,  2(50 
lleine,  Boudins  4 ia.  209 
Croquettes  4 la,  213 
Potage  4 la,  01 

Restorative  Gruel  or  Jelly,  1087 
Rhubarb,  1142 
and  Orange  Jam,  1113 
Compfite  of,  1142 
Fool,  1142 
Fritters,  913 
Jam,  Superior,  1143 
Moulded,  1143 
Pie,  873 
Pudding,  873 
Wine,  1216 

Ribs  of  Beef,  Roasted, 303 
Ricardo,  Salad  4 la,  729 
Rice  a la  Carlton,  990 
4 la  Chicago,  561 


Rico  4 la  Custard,  503 
.,  „ with  Ham,  552 

4 la  Lucknow,  56t 
4 la  Lymphe,  505 
a la  Soeur,  586 
4 laTremain,566 
a la  Trinidad,  933 
4 la  Turque,  506 
Andalusian,  558 
and  Egg  Stew,  563 
„ •„  „ with  Onions,  563 

and  Pickle  Stew,  565 
Blanched,  558 
Boiled  Plainly,  559 
„ Savoury,  559 
„ for  cold  Savoury  Dishes, 
560 

„ for  Curries, 

Border  for  Hot  Savouries,  530 
„ „ „ Sweets,  561, 953 

Bread,  1040 
Browned,  861 
Cake,  Good,  1010 
Cakes,  Plain,  1041 
Casserole,  561 
Chicken  and,  292 
Cream,  Moulded,  953 
Curried,  562 
Cutlets,  Plain,  562 
„ Rich,  503 
Favourites,  563 
Finger  4 la  Dijon,  561 
Flour,  567 
Forcemeat,  492 
for  Garnishing,  A c.,  996 
Gateau,  Rich,  561 
„ Savoury,  561 
Moulded,  565 
Puddings,  829 
Rings,  Savoury,  505 
Saffron,  588 
Sauces,  99 
Snowballs,  565 
Soup,  1087 
„ A ndalusian,  05 
„ Brown,  29 
„ Plain  Vegetarian,  65 
„ Rich,  65 
Steamed,  566 
Water,  1088 

Rich  Raised  Pies,  Forcemeat  for, 
493 

Salad  Dressings,  703 
Sausages  of  Mixed  Meats,  479 
Stock, 27 

Thin  Pancakes,  914 
Rings,  King's,  620 
Risotto,  507 
to  Serve  with  Fish, 563 
Rissoles,  528,  788 
a la  Reine,  789 
4 la  Vincent,  789 

Rix  de,  Potago  4 la  Japonaise, 
62 

Roach,  177 

Roasting,  Directions  for,  15 
of  Game,  414 
Robert  Sauce,  100 
Ham  in,  247 
Rochelle  Salad,  726 
Rock  Buns,  1031 
llockling,  177 
Roebuck,  851 
Roes,  Carp,  133 
Fish, 151 
Sauce,  100 
Rolla  Cheese,  303 
Rolled  Beef,  234 
Rolls,  Fried,  990 
Lentil,  581 
Rook,  457 
Pie, 789 

Rose  Brandy,  1210 
Cake,  1011 
Custard  Sauce,  125 
Pancakes,  914 
Rosemary,  651 


Rossvcar.  Quails  a la,  221 
Roulade,  Veal,  269 
Round  Beef,  Roasted,  301 
Rout  Cakes,  Almond,  1011 
Roux  Brown,  33 
White,  35 

Royal  Cream  Pie,  American,  874 
Fritters,  911 
Pudding,  969 
Sauce,  126 
Seville  Sauce,  126 
Rudd,  or  Red  Eye,  177 
Ruffs  and  Reeves,  457 
Rum  Cakes,  loll 
Cream,  954 

or  Unboiled  Preserve,  German, 
1143  « . 

Shrub,  1216 

Rump  Beef,  Roasted,  301 
Steuk  Pie  789 
Rusk  Pudding,  1088 
Russe,  Salad  a Ia,  729 
Russian  Fish  Soup,  77 
Rice  Pudding,  874 


S 


Sack  Posset,  1216 
Saffron,  651 
Cakes,  1012 
Puddings,  874 
Rice,  568 
Sage,  651 

and  Onion  Forcemeat,  493 
Sago,  568 
Moulded,  569 
Pudding,  German,  874 
Salamander,  The,  and  Its  Uses. 
17, 1257 

Salad  Basket,  1256 
Salad  Dressings,  699, 700 
Salads,  705 
a la  Belgravia,  726 
a la  Cliasseresse.  728 
4 la  Financier?,  727 
4 I’ltalienne,  727 
a la  Knight  ley,  727 
a ia  KUBtctburg,  723 
a la  Ricardo,  723 
4 la  Russe,  729 
American  Cabbage,  706 


Anchovy,  707 
Artichoke,  70S 
Asparagus,  708 
Beetroot,  708 
Broad  Beans,  709 
Carrot,  709 
Cauliflower,  709 
Celery,  7oo 
Cheese,  710 
Chicken,  710 
Crab,  710 
Crayfish,  710 
Cucumber  Mayonnaise, 
Dandelion,  712 
de  Legumes,  728 
Devilled,  712 
Egg  Mayonnaise,  712 
Endive,  712 
Fish  and  Egg.  713 
Flageolet,  714 
French  Beans,  713 
Fruit,  715 
Game,  715 
Garlic  in,  715 
Green  Pea,  715 
Grouse  4 la  Soycr,  i lo 
Plain,  710 
Hanover,  716 
Haricot,  Green,  i!5 
Hop,  716 


Hungarian, 
Iced,  717 
Leek,  717 
Lentil  717 


710 
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Balails,  Lettuce,  717 
Little  iiatn, 718 
Lobster  Mayonnaise,  719 
Mayonnaise,  730 
Mayonnaise  in  Aspic  Bordc:  s, 
996 

Mixed,  720 
Mock  Crab,  720 
Mock  Dutch,  721 
Mosaic,  728 
Mutton,  721 
Nasturtium,  721 
Okra,  722 
Oyster,  722 

Partridge,  Mayonnaise,  722 
Pheasant,  722 
Plovers'  Eggs,  723 
Polish,  724 
Portable,  724 
Potato  and  Game,  725 
and  Truffle,  725 
Prawn  A la  Dunbar,  725 
Quail.  726 
Babbit,  726 
for  Roast  Meats,  730 
Rochelle,  726 
Salmagundi,  730 
Salmon,  731 
Sardine,  732 
Sausage.  732 
Savoury  Potato,  732 
Smoked  Salmon,  733 
Sole  and  Lax  iu  a Border,  733 
Spanish  Onion,  733 
Spring  Onion,  734 
Stuffed  Onion,  734 
Succotash,  734  • 

Swedish,  734 
Timbale  Mould,  727 
Tomato,  735 
Trout,  736 
Tunny-Ash,  736 
Turbot,  736 
Veal,  736 

Vinaigrette  of  Cold  Meat,  737 
Watercress,  737 
Sally  Lunns,  1002 
Salmagundi,  730 
Salmi  of  Duck, 397 
Larks,  220 
Game,  415 
Salmis  Sauce,  103 
Salmon.  177 
Boiled,  178 
Cutlets,  179 
Fillets  of,  Fried,  179 
in  Cases,  a la  Barricotte,  179 
in  Jelly,  180 
Mayonnaise,  ISO 
Omelet,  900 
Patties,  700 
Peel,  180 

Pickled  ( sec  Spiced ',  181 
Quenelles,  180 
Salad,  731 
Sandwiches,  997 
Sauce,  102 
Scalloped,  181 
Smoked.  181 
Soufflh,  Cold,  895 
„ Hot,  900 
Spiced,  181 
Tinned,  181 
„ Potted, 801 
„ with  Macaroni,  lsa 
Vol-auVents,  790 
with  Lobster  Cream,  182 
„ Tomatoes,  182 
Salmon  Trout,  182 
Salpicons  in  Sauce,  200 
Salsify,  051 
A la  Creme,  691 
Boiled,  651 
Fried,  692 
Scalloped,  692 
Salt,  1171 

Salted  Almonds,  997 


Salted  Meat.  Boiling,  4 
Curing  ana  Pickling,  367 
Bacon,  to  cut  up  a Pig  for,  369 
„ and  Beans,  369 
„ and  Peas,  370 
„ and  Potatoes, 370 

„ with  Cheese,  3i0 
„ in  Batter,  370 
„ Olive,370 
„ to  Boil,  371 
„ to  Choose,  371 
„ to  Cure  and  keep  free  from 
Rust,  372 

to  Cure  and  Roll,  372 


„ to  Fry,  372 
„ to  Grill,  373 


to  Toast,  373 
Beef.  Collared.  373 
„ Dutch  or  Hung, 374 
„ Ham.  374 
„ Hamburg,  374 
„ Hunters’  374 
„ Round  or.  Spiced,  374 
„ Salted  quickly,  375 
„ Smoked,  American,  375 
Brawn,  375 
„ Ormskirk,  376 
„ Superior,  376 
Chaps,  Bath,  376 
Cod,  with  Parsnips,  137 
H mi.  Baked,  377 
„ Bayonne,  378 
„ Boiled,  377,378 
„ Broiled,  378 
„ Cured, 378,379 
„ „ with  Hot  Pickle,  379 

„ Fried,  379 

„ „ with  Succotash,  379 

„ Garnished  Plainly,  379 
.,  Spanish,  380 
„ to  Choose,  376 
„ to  Steam,  380 
„ Westphalian,  380 
„ with  Eggs  and  Vegetable 
Marrow,  380 

„ with  Fried  Haricots,  381 
„ „ Potatoes,  381 

„ „ Veal  Sausages,  381 

Mutton  Ham,  381 
Ox  Tongues  for  Table,  382 
„ to  Boil,  381 
„ to  Carve,  382 
„ to  Collar,  382 
„ to  Cure,  382 
Pigs’  Feet,  Devilled,  383 
„ „ with  Eggs,  383 

Pork,  Pieklcd,  3si 
Smoking  of  Tongue  or  Beef, 
384 

Soused  Feet  and  Ears,  384 
Tongue  or  Beef,  Salted  and 
Smoked  ^384 

Tongues,  Pigs’  or  Sheep’s,  to 
Cure, 385 
Vindaloo,  335 
Sandwich  Bread,  1042 
Moulds,  993 
Rolls,  1012 
Sandwiches,  973, 1087 
A la  Tatham,  997 
en  Cotelettes,  997 
Saute,  l’otage,  62 
Sardine  Salad,  732 

’ ' „ Remoulade,  732 

Sauce,  112 
Toast,  998 

Sardines  and  White  Fish,  Potted 
502 

deBou  dices,  22 
Curried,  183 
in  Aspic,  23 
Potted, 502 
to  Serve,  183 
Various,  183 
Saucer  Calces,  1012 
Sauces  and  Gravies,  80 
Venison,  352 


Sauces,  Cold  Savoury,  107, 115 
Hot,  89-107 
Sweet,  115, 128 
Sauer  Kraut,  651 
to  Cook,  652 

Saumon  de  Bouchees,  22 
Sausages,  Forcemeats,  Potted 
Meats,  and  Fish,  473 
General  Remarks,  473, 474 
American,  475 
and  Apples,  480 
and  Baked  Potatoes,  480 
and  Liver  Pudding,  791 
Beef,  475 
„ German,  475 
Bologna,  476 
Breakfast,  476 
Brunswick,  476 
Cakes,  Soyer’s,  479 
Curry,  476 
Fish,  478 
Foie  Gras,  477 
Game,  477 
Liver,  477 
Mecklenburg,  477 
Mutton,  477 
Oysters,  478 
Pork  and  Potato,  478 
„ Black  Puddings,  478 
„ French,  479 
Puddings,  790 
Rolls,  791 
Saffron  Rice,  568 
Salad,  732 
Sandwiches,  998 
to  Bake,  480 
to  Boil,  480 
to  Fry,  480 
to  Grill  or  Broil,  481 
Tomato,  481 
Truffled  481 
University,  482 
Veal,  482 

Veal  and  Ham,  482 
White  Puddings, 482 
with  Cress  and  Pickles,  481 
with  Fried  Potatoes,  481 
with  Vegetables, 481 
Saute  Pan,  1257 
Savouries  (see  Garnishes ) 

Savoury  Batter  Pudding,  791 
Beef,  Stewed,  301 
Blancmange,  1088 
Breakfast  Cakes,  511 
Col  lops,  243 
Custards,  1089 
Dishes,  888 
Dumplings,  792 
Eggs,  598 
Fleurs,  792 
Pancakes,  901 
Pastry  and  Puddings,  749 
Paths,  Sandwiches  of,  998 
Puddings,  1089 
Stew,  Barley,  656 
„ Mutton,  331 
Suet  Puddings,  793 
Toast,  998 
Savoy  Cabbage,  616 
Cake,  Superior,  loll 
Cakes,  1043 
Cream  Ice,  969 
Mould,  1043 
Saxon  Pudding,  875 
Scad  or  Horse  Mackerel,  183 
Scales  and  Weights,  1257 
Scalloped  Fish,  A la  Cardinal, 
183 

Mussels,  169 
Oysters,  171 
,,  A la  Heine,  171 
Salmon.  181 
,.  and  Shrimps,  993 
Scallops,  184 
Schiller  Sauce,  100 
School  Cake,  1044 
Scorzoncra,  652 
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Scotch  Broth,  08 
Kale,  Orel 
Spice  Cake,  1014 
Woodcock,  990 

Scrag  Mutton,  with  Mushrooms, 

• JJ34 

with  Pickles,  334 
Scrambled  Eggs,  598 
Scraps,  Treatment  of,  508 
Scullery  Maid,  Duties  of,  1301 
Sea  Beet,  853 
Kale,  653 

Boiled,  853 

Hash  of  Tinned  Moat,  533 
Pies, "93 
Stew,  392 

Seasonings  (see  Spices) 

Seed  Cakes,  101  i 
Bolls,  Plain,  1015 
Semolina,  509 
Fritters,  714 
Pudding,  83# 

Servants,  Duties  of,  1277 
Management,  of,  1367 
Serviettes, 1228 
Seville  Orange  Jelly,  1114 
Pudding,  875 
Shad , 184 

Shaddock  Orange,  1111 
Sbnlot,  653 
Vinegar,  1171 
Wine,  1171 

Shalots,  Pickled,  1171 
Bheep'6  Brains,  885, 338 
Feet  jellv,  108# 

Harslet,  338 
Head,  336, 337 
„ Broth,  86 
„ Fried,  261 
„ Soup,  86 
Hearts,  337, 338 
Kidneys,  338 
Liver,  339 
Tongues,  339, 340 
Trotters,  340 
Shell  Moulds,  203 
Shepherd's  Pie,  533 
Sherbet,  Rich,  1202 
Sherry,  84, 1060 
British,  1217 

Shornclilfe,  Canapes  a la,  211 
Toast,  999 
Short  Bread,  1015 
Cake,  1045 
Paste,  Various,  743 
Shrewsbury  Biscuits,  1045 
Cakes,  1045 
Shrimp  Butter, #99 
Forcemeat,  494 
Pie, 794 
Shrimps,  184 
a la  Dorisa,  23 
Potted,  502 
Sauce,  105 
Whiting  with,  205 
Siberian  Crabs,  Preserved,  1144 


Silver  and  Plate,  1224 
Jelly,  #54 

Simnel  Yeast  Cake,  1048 
Simple  Sugar  Icing,  1046 
Sink  Baskets,  1256 
Sirloin,  to  Carve,  304 


to  Roast.  305 
Skate,  185, 188 
Soup,  77 
Skewers,  1256 
Skirret,  654 
Skirts,  305 
Sleeping  Cups,  1188 
Sloe  Gin,  1217 
Wine,  1217 
Sly  Cakes,  1046 
Smelts,  186, 187 

Smoking  of  Tongue  or  Beef, 
384 

Snipe,  457,458 


Snipe  Pudding,  794 
Snow  Rocks,  1048 
Soda  Bitns,1047 
Cakes,  1047 
Soja.  654 
Sole,  187 

it  la  Normande,  190 
and  Lax  Salad  in  a Border,  733 
au  Gratia,  187 
„ ii  la  Francaise,  188 
au  Plnt.lol 
au  Vin  Blanc,  188 
Baked,  188 
Boiled,  189 

„ with  Mushrooms,  189 
Broiled, 189 
en  Chaudfroid,  189 
Fillets  of,  Fried,  189 
Filleted  and  Rolled,  190 
Fried,  190 
to  Fillet,  191 
in  Cream,  192 
with  Crayfish,  192 
Sorbets,  970 
Sorrel,  684 
Soubise  Sauce,  104 
Snuchet,  Fish,  151 
Souffle  Case, China,  887 
„ Hinged,  887 
Omelet,  909 

Souffles  (sec  under  Omelets,  903, 
and  Pancakes , 884) 

Sounds'  Cod,  137 
Soups 

a la  Bonne  Femme,  67 
A la  Mode,  67 
Almond,  35 
and  Stocks,  24 
Apple,  36 
Artichoke,  38 
Asparagus,  36 
Austrian  Beau,  37 
Barley,  37 
Beetroot,  37 
Bottled,  38 
Brunoise,  39 
Calf's  Feet,  40 
Head,  40 
Cauliflower,  40 
Cereal  Cream,  41 
Velvet,  41 

Chestnut,  Vegetarian,  41 
Clam,  73 

Clear,  with  Crofitons,  41 
with  Macedoines,  68 
Cocoa-nut,  42 
Conger  Eel,  73  - 
Corn,  43 
Cow-heel,  44 


Crab,  74 

Cream  a la  Wellington,  44 
of  Veal,  44 
Desiccated,  44 
Family,  45 
Fish,  72-79 
Fisherman’s,  75 
Game,  46 
Giblet,  46 
Gravy  a la  Don,  47 
Green  Pea,  47 
Haddock,  75 
Hare,  48 
Iced, 49 
Julienne,  49 
Kidney,  50 
Kinross,  58 
i Lentil,  50 

Liver,  Brown,  30 
Lobster  and  Prawn,  76 
and  Rice,  76 
and  Shrimp,  76 
Macedoines  with,  07 
Meg  Merrilies’,  51 
Milk,  51 
Mock  Giblet,  51 
Hare,  51 
Turtle,  53 


Soups— Mushroom,  54 
Okra,  54 

Onion  and  Gnioechi,55 
Brown,  39 
with  Cheese,  55 
with  Dumplings, 55 
Ox  Cheek,  56 
Tail,  56 
Oyster,  76 
Pancakes,  50 
Peas,  57 
Pheasant,  58 
Pickle,  58 
Piquant,  68 
Potato,  63 
Rabbit,  65 

Rice,  Andalusian,  65 
Brown,  39 

Plain,  Vegetarian,  65 
Rich,  65 

Russian  Fish,  77 
Sheep's  Head,  60 
Skate,  77 
Spinach,  66 
and  Egg- 67 
Spring,  68 
Succotash,  68 
Sweetbread,  68 
Tapioca,  69 
Tinned,  6J 

Tomato,  Australian,  70 
Curry,  69 
Turtle,  78 
Veal,  70 

Vegetable,  with  Herbs,  70 
White,  71 
Wines  for,  84 
Winter,  71 

Sovereign  GSteau,  1047 
Sauce,  127 
Soy,  1171 

Spanish  Onion  Salad.  733 
Onions,  Pickled,  1171 
Sponge  Cake,  1047 
Spare  Rib  Pork,  363 
Sparglietti,  509 
with  Eggs,  570 
„ Tomato  Rolls,  570 
Spice  Boxes,  1256 
in  Cakes,  1047 
Spiced  Beef,  235 
Mutton,  342 
Salmon,  181 
Vinegar,  1171 
Spices,  811 

Flavourers  and  Condiments, 
1152 

Allspice,  1153 
Burnt  Onions,  1155 
Capsicum  or  Cayenne  Essence 
1155 

Carraway  Seed,  1156 
Casa  ripe,  1156 
Cayenne  Pepper,  1156 
Celery  Salt,  &c.,  1156 
Chillies,  1157 
Cinnamon,  1157 
Cloves,  1157 
French  Mustard,  1160 
„ Ragoflt  Powders,  1160 
German  Mustards,  1101 
Ginger,  1162 

Herns  Mixed  and  rowdered, 
1162 

Mint  Essence,  1164 
Mustard,  1167 
Nutmegs,  1167 
Parisian  Essence,  1168 
Popper,  1169 
„ Water,  1169 
Raffaid’s  Browning,  1170 
Salt,  1171 

Soy,  1171  .... 

Spirit  of  Herbs,  Kitcheners 
1171 

„ Savoury  Spices,  11.2 
Tarragon  Vinegar,  1172 
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pices— Tni'tare  Mustard,  1172 
pinach  and  Batter,  Meat  with, 
201 

and  Egg  Soup,  G7 
and  Rice,  655 
Boiled,  655 
Omelet,  001 
Souffld,  002 
Soup,  66 

with  Egg,  American, 

Ipindled  Oysters,  171 
on  Croustade,  171 
Spirits  and  Wines,  811 
ipit,  1256 

Split  Peas,  Boiling  of,  for  Soups, 
67 

Sponge  Cake.  1017 

„ „ Penny,  1018 

Cheesecakes,  875 
Pudding,  875 
Rusks,  1048 

Sportsman's  Punch,  1180 
Sprats, 102, 103 
Spring  Covers,  1256 
Spring  Salad,  734 
Soup,  68 

Sprouts,  Brussels,  614 
„ with  Cheese  Sauce,  674 
„ with  Tomato  Sauce,  674 
Spun  Sugar  for  Ornamental  Pur- 
poses, 811 
Squab  Pie,  794 
Squash, 655 

St.  Honore  Trifle,  934 
Star-gazer  Pie,  705 
Steak  and  Onions,  306 
Beef,  305 

„ a la  Bridgport,  235 
„ a la  Perigueux,  235 
„ Italian,  261 
„ the  Mandarin’s,  236 
„ with  Marrow,  236 
„ yvith  OyBters,  230 
„ with  Oysters  and  Ancho- 
v i gs  23G 

„ with  Vegetables,  237 
Chateaubriand,  242 
Pried,  336 
in  Gravy,  306 
Mutton,  3-12 
„ Roasted,  308 
„ with  Oysters,  312 
Tongs,  1257 
Veal,  261 

Venison,  Grilled,  271 
„ wicii  Bacon,  353 
Steamer,  Potato,  3 
Steaming  Apparatus,  18, 1257 
Directions  for,  18 
of  Puddings,  814 
Step  Dariolo  Mould,  994 
Stow  for  Cheap  Dinners,  292 
Mixed  Meat,  291 
of  Tongues,  Cheap,  293 
Pan,  1256 
Sea,  292 

Stewed  Beef,  307 
„ WelBh,307 
Black-cock,  389 
Carp,  133 
Cavaliers',  242 
Cheese,  588 

Ducks  a la  Carrington,  397 
Eels,  White  or  Brown,  143 
Mackerel  a la  Monica,  167 
Mussels,  109 
Oatmeal,  555 
Oysters,  172 
„ White,  172 
Perch,  173 
Pike,  174 
Sturgeon, 194 
Trout,  196 

Stewing,  Directions  for, 

Stock,  Brown,  27 
Clanflcntion  of,  28 
Pish. 30 


Stock  for  Gravies  and  Sauces,  30 
Medium,  29 
Rich,  28 
Vegetable,  30 
White,  29 
Stock-pot,  25, 1257 
Stocks  and  Soups,  24 
Stone-Fruit  preserved  in  water, 
1145 

Stove  Mat,  1258 
Strainers,  Gravy,  81 
Strasburg  Geese,  422 
Pie  Mould,  786 
Strawberries,  1145 
and  Cream,  1147 
Bottled,  1140 
Compete  of,  1147 
in  Jelly,  1147 
Strawberry  Acid,  1202 
and  Currant  Pie,  &37 
Chartreuse,  935 
Cheesecakes,  870 
Corn-flour  Pudding,  876 
Cream  Ice,  970 
Custards,  876 
Fool,  1145 
Fritters,  915 
Jam,  1145 
Jelly,  1145 

Kalteschalen,  German,  1122 
Snow  Cream,  935 
Souffle,  915 
Tartlets,  876 
Vinegar,  1202 
Water  Ice,  970 
Straws,  Cheese,  588 
Sturgeon,  193, 194 
Sty  ruin  Pudding,  877 
Succotash,  656 
Curried,  656 
Salad,  731 
Soup,  68 

Sucking  Pig,  363 
Baked,  364 
„ German,  361 
Galantine  of,  262 
„ Superior,  202 
Pettitoes,  364 
to  Roast,  364 
to  Scald,  365 
Sauces  lor,  305 
Stuffings  for,  365 
Sudhalle,  Lamb  it  la,  250 
Suet  Milk,  1090 
Paste  for  Meat  Pies,  747 
„ Plain, 746 
„ Whole  Meal,  747 
Puddings,  877 
to  Clarify,  8 

Sugar,  Clarified  for  Rich  Pre- 
serves, 1147 
for  Jams,  1095 
in  Salads,  704 
Sugars  for  Puddings,  812 
Sultana  Cake,  1018 
Sultanas,  to  Serve  with  Meats, 
1148 

to  Serve  with  Sweets,  1148 
Supper  Rolls,  Savoury,  828 
Supreme  of  Rabbit,  223 
Sauce,  105 

Veal  k la  Stockdale,  282 
„ k la  Trego,  282 
Surprise  Blancmange,  981 
Pheasant  en.  281 
Swans'  Eggs,  592 
Sweating,  18 
Swedish  Salad,  734 
Sweetbread  and  Tongue  Cutlets, 
282 

it  la  Financidre,  223 
it  la  Houghton,  224 
it  la  Verecroft,  224 
Beef,  308 

Boucliees,  it  la  Russe,  282 
Calf's,  202 

Calf’s,  it  la  Bordelaise,  223 


Sweetbread,  Calf’s,  with  Aspara- 
gus and  Quenelles,  224 
„ with  Sauce  Herbnce,  224 
Cutlets,  with  Tomato  Saudc, 
225 

Fried,  262 
Fritters,  902 
„ a la  Parmesan,  902 
Lamb's,  with  Bacon,  250 
Mock,  203 
Soup,  68 

Vol-au-Vents,  795 
with  Foie  Gras  in  Aspic,  282 
Sweet  Omelets,  Pancakes,  &c.,  903 
Potato,  650 

Pickles,  General  Remarks,  11/7 
Pickled  Apples,  1177 
„ Blackln  rnes,  1177 
„ Cherries,  1178 
„ Damsons,  1178 
„ Green  Gooseberries,  1179 
Melon,  1179 
„ ..  Rind,  1179 
„ Pears,  1180 
„ Tomatoes,  1180 
Sweets,  Jellies,  Creams,  and  Ices, 
916 

Sweets,  General  Remarks,  917, 918 
American  Meringues,  with 
Icing,  920 

Apple  and  Potato  Gateau,  918 
Charlotte,  Cold,  918 
„ Plain,  918 
„ Rich,  919 
Chartreuse,  919 
Custard,  to  Serve  in  Glasses, 
919 

„ Moulded,  919 
Miroton,  920 
Snow,  921 

Apricots  a 1'Empress,  920 
Cereal  Cream,  to  Serve  with 
Stewed  Fruit,  921 
Charlottes,  922 
Russe,  922 
„ ii  la  Moreton,  922 
Claret  Jelly,  922 
Clotted  Cream,  923 
Cochineal  Colouring, 923 
Cocoa-nut  milk, 923 
Compote  of  Fruit  ii  la  Genoose. 
923 

Coralline  and  Fruit  Trifles, 


924 

and  Jam  Trifles,  924 
Cornish  Junket,  924 
Croquant  of  Oranges,  with 
Cream,  924 

Cumberland  Butter,  925 
Currant  Custard,  925 
Custards,  925 
The  Duke's,  927 
Damson  Charlotte,  927 
Devonshire  Clotted  Cream,  928 
Junket,  928 
Fruit  Charlotte,  923 
Custard,  923 
Meringues,  928 
Sponges,  928 
Gooseberry  Cream,  928 
Green  Caps,  929 
I in  perial  Ti  psy  Cake,  929  1 

Indian  Trifle,  929 
Lemon  Sponge,  929 
Cream  Spoi  g;,  930 
Macaroni  Basnots,  930 
Meringues,  930 
Baskets,  931 
Nougat,  931 
Orange  Sponge,  932 
Pine-apple,  932 
Trifle,  932 

Raspberry  Sponge,  933 
Red  Sago,  933 
Rice  k la  Trinidad,  933 
Rose  Meringue,  934 
Savoy  Trifle,  934 
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Sweets— St.  Ilonoru  Trifle,  03-1 
Strawberry  Chartreuse,  935 
Snow  Cream,  935 
Syllabub,  985 
Tipsy  Bread,  930 
Cake,  930 

„ a la  Lawson,  930 
Trille  eu  Surprise  a la  Martell, 
087 

or  Macaroon  Trille,  937 
Whim  Wham, OSS 
Swindon,  Lamb  A la,  250 
Swiss  Cream  Cakes,  1018 
llolls,  1019 
Syllabubs,  935 
Devonshire,  030 
S.vrup  Cup  Puddings,  878 
for  Cakes,  1018 

for  Sweetening  Water  Ices,  970 


T 


Table  Decoration,  Designs  for 
1121 

Forget-me-not  Scheme,  1233 
Harlequin,  1223 
Linen,  1227 

Talbot,  Corbellles  A la,  212 
Tamarind  Jam,  1148 
Tapioca,  570, 571 
Cream  Soup,  09 
Tarragon,  056 
Vinegar,  1172 
Tartar  Mustard,  1172 
Tartare  Sauce,  105 
Cold,  114 
Tartlets,  879 
Tea,  1203 
Cloths,  1228 
Cream  Ice,  070 
Kettle,  1258 
Solid,  1019 
with  Liqueurs,  1189 
Teal,  458 

Teetotal  Pick-me-up,  1205 
Tench, 194 
Pie,  790 

Thermometers,  1258 
Thornback,  195 
Thyme,  656 
Timbale  Mould,  727 
Timbale  of  Hare,  Iced,  283 
Tinned  Asparagus,  009 
Fish, 151 
Lobster,  165 
Meat,  Case  for,  505 
Meats,  504 
Salmon  181 
„ with  Macaroni,  182 
Soup,  60 

Tins,  Cake  or  Sandwich,  1031 
Queen  Cake,  1039 
Tipsy  Bread,  930 
Cake,  936 

Toad  in  the  Hole,  292 
Toast,  Buttered,  1019 
Cold  or  Dry,  1050 
Egg  a ia  Souffle,  599 
for  Savouries,  1050 
Oyster,  Plain,  170 
Savoury  and  Nourishing, 
1090 


Scrap, 529 
Water,  1090 
Toasting-forks,  1258 
Tomato,  656 
a la  Diable,  659 
and  Cheese  SoufflO,  002 
nnd  Mushroom  Forcemeat, 
491 

Baked,  658 
„ with  Onions,  658 
Baskets  it  la  Harleigh,  225 
„ „ P6rigueux,225 

Chips,  693 


Tomato  Chutney,  1173 
Curry  Soup,  69 
Dumplings,  790 
Forcemeat,  494 
„ for  Fish,  491 
Fried,  659 
Grilled,  659 
„ American,  659 
Jams,  Yellow,  1148 
Juices,  Veal  in,  1119 
Ketchup,  1173 
„ Amorican,  1173 
Preserved  Soy, 1173 
Puree,  70, 659 
Rolls,  Italian,  093 
Salad,  735 
„ Rich,  735 
Sauce,  103 
„ Brown,  108 
„ for  White  Meat,  100 
„ with  Sweetbread  Cutlets, 
225 

Sausages,  481 
Soup  (Australian),  70 
Soy,  660 
Steamed,  060 
Stewed,  66) 

Store  Sauce,  1174 
Tart,  879 
Tinned,  600 

Toast,  Very  Savoury,  1000 
Various  Dishes  of,  661 
Tomatoes  Ala  Burdette,  223 
ii  la  Tyrrell, 005 
and  Chestnul  Sauce,  103 
and  Chicken,  393 
and  Curry  Sauce,  103 
au  Gratin , 093 
Pickled. 1180 
Small  Pickled,  1174 
Stuffed  in  Aspic,  283 
Truffled,  095 
with  Fi9h,  154 
with  Mackerel,  167 
with  Plaice,  170 
with  Salmon,  182 
Tongue  and  Ham  Salad,  723 
Grilled  with  Fruit,  536 
„ with  Mushrooms,  530 
,,  with  Onions,  536 
„ or  Salted  and  Smoked, 
384 

Rolled  with  Onions,  530 
„ Sweet  Pickles,  536 
with  Eggs  and  Caper  Sauce, 
536 

Ox  iila  Belgravia,  288 
„ a,  la  Calcutta,  259 
„ ii  la  Cranleigh,  259 
„ A la  Dresde,  259 
„ Sour  (a  German  Dish),  289 
Reindeer,  200 

Tongues,  Pig’s  or  Sheep’s,  to 
Cure,  385 

Toulouse,  Corbeilles  4 la,  212 
Vol-au-Vent  it  la,  228 
Treacle,  812 
in  Cakes,  1050 
Roly-poly,  880 
Tarts,  880 

Trentbam  Pudding,  8S0 
Trifle  en  Surprise  it  la  Martell, 
937 

or  Macaroon  Trifle,  937 

Savoy,  934 

St.  Honorfe,  934 

Tripe  and  Eggs  Fricasseed,  263 
and  Cow-heel  Hot-pot,  537 
and  Liver,  263 
and  Onions,  308 
Baked,  308 
Fried,  308 

in  its  own  Liquor,  309 
in  Savoury  Butter,  1091 
Stewed,  309 

with  Tomatoes  and  Spinach, 
309 


Tripe  with  Vegetables,  300 
Trout,  195, 196 
„ Salad,  736 
,.  Salmon,  182 
Truffles,  661 
Essence,  1175 
Truffled-Sausages,  481 
Truffles  A l'ltalienne,  695 
it  la  Serviette,  696 
for  Garnishing,  1000 
in  Madeira,  096 
Stewed  in  Champagne,  Oafl 
Tunny  Fish,  197 
Salad,  736 
Tunis  Sauce,  127 
Turbot,  198 
A la  Provencalc,  198 
Baked,  198 
Boiled,  199 
„ to  Carve,  199 
Broiled,  200 
Cold,  to  Reheat,  200 
„ to  Serve,  200 
en  Coquilles,  202 
„ 4 la  Roxmie.  200 
en  Darioles  4 la  Julienne,  Ml 
„ 4 la  Jacques,  201 
en  Mayonnaise,  201 
Kettle,  199 
Moley,  201 
Pie, 796 
RagoQt  of,  202 
,,  Iced  4 la  Walmcotte,  202 
Salad,  736 

Sandwiches,  Excellent,  1000 
Turin  Rolls,  1050 
Turkey,  459 
Carv  iug  of,  459 
Drawing  of,  459 
4 la  Brockleigh,  460 
a la  Chipolata,  480 
Baked,  American,  460 
„ Italian,  460 
„ plain  method,  4C1 
Ballotines  of,  273 
Boiled,  401 
Boned,  461 
Braised,  46L 
„ Plain,  462 
„ served  Cold,  462 
Gravy  for,  86 
Minced,  463 
Patties,  Pies,  Ac.,  755 
Potted,  463 
Poult,  to  Roast,  461 
Roast  cd,  464,  465 
Rolled,  465 
Salad,  American,  707 
Stewed,  465 

Stuffed  with  Tongue,  466 
„ Chicken,  460 
To  Truss  for  Roasting,  4G7 
Truffled,  460 
„ economically,  467 
with  Foie  Gras,  216 
Turkeys'  Eggs,  592 
Turning  Tongs,  1253 
Turnip,  661,  662 
Turnips  an  Beurre,  697 
Fried,  697 
Glazed,  697 

Turque,  Mutton  4 la,  253 
Turtle,  78 

Forcemeat  Ball  for,  486 
Twelfth  Cako,  1050 


U 

Union  Sandwiches,  1003 
University  Sausages,  482 


V 

Vance,  Kidney  4 la,  217 
Vanilla  Buns,  1050 
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Vanilla  Cheesecake*,  831 
Cream,  954 
,,  Ice,  070 
Jelly,  064 
Sauce,  1 27 
Sugar,  809 
Veal,  310 

Calf*  Brain*.  237 
„ Cakes  of,  31 1 
„ Chitterlings,  311 
„ Kar*,  311 
„ Feet,  311 

„ „ with  Sauce,  312 

„ Head,  312.  313 
„ Heart,  313 
„ Liver, 814 
a in  Ilucie,  261 
a la  Guernsey,  200 
a la  Marengo,  22<1 
a la  Bandore,  226 
a la  Ponsfoote,  269 
a la  Ransforde,  270 
and  Ham  Pic,  Economical,  797 
and  Sausages,  4*2 
and  nice  Cake*,  540 
Baked  in  a Caul,  314 
Blanquette  of,  268 
Boulettes,  S37 
Breast  of.  315 

„ Stuffed  and  Stewed,  270 
„ to  Carve,  315 
Broiled.  315 
Cake,  265 

Cannelons  of,  with  Iced  Sauce, 
275 

Chaudfroid,  i la  Lillington, 
283 

Chons,  316 

Cold,  to  Ife-dre**,  315 
Collo|is,  316 

Creams.  It  la  Delavllle,  213 
„ in  Jelly. 284 
Cushion  of,  Braised,  285 
Cutlet, Stewed  5 la  Baginhurst, 

tea 

Cutlets,  316 
„ it  la  Grainger,  226 
„ en  Papl notes,  227 
„ with  Tomatoes  and  Chee*e, 

227 

Escalope*  with  Celery  Sauce, 

228 

„ with  Hnlnnch  Purfee, 228 
Billet.  Boiled,  317 
,,  Carving  of,  317 
.,  of,  in  Jelly,  270 
Billet,  Boasted,  317 
.,  Steamed,  31H 
Billet  of.  Anchovies  with  264 
„ Braised,  201 
„ Forcemeat,  495 
.,  Bricandeau  of,  266 
.,  Gooee,  318 
„ Gravy  for  Boast,  88 
„ Haricot,  267 
„ in  Jelly,  267 
„ German,  207 
„ in  Tomato  Juice,  Ameri- 
can, 208 

Elver,  Stuffed  and  Boasted,  319 
„ to  Carve,  320 
Mousse  of,  a la  Lillington,  280 
Neck,  Boasted,  320 
Olives,  268 
Patties,  797 
Pie, 798 
Pluck,  820 
Potted,  502 

Kucncllcs,  228 
ousted , 208 
Iloulude,  209 
Salad,  780 
Sausages,  482 
Shoulder,  821 
Soup.  70 

Supreme  of,  fi  la  Trego,  28 
„ i la  Siuckdnle,282 


Veal  Vol  au  Vents,  Superior, 799 
with  Chestnuts,  269 
with  Bice,  321.  822 
Vegetable  Cookery,  Plain.  OO 
(see  aim  vreued  l'et/e- 


tdJjltS) 

Artichoke,  Chinese,  606 
Globe,  «S 
Jerusalem,  607 
Asparagus,  60 8 
Aubergines,  610 
Balm,  610 
Basil,  610 
Bay  Leaves  ,610 
Beans,  Broad.  Oil 
French  or  Kidney,  611 
Beetroot,  613 
Borage,  013 

Bottled  Vegetables,  Cl  I 
Broccoli,  614 
Brussels  Sprouts.CH 
Burnet,  614 
Cabbage,  614 
Capers,  618 
Cardoon,  618 
Carrots,  618 
Cauliflower,  021 
Celerlac,  022 
Celery.  622 
Chervil,  023 
Chestnuts,  623 
Chickweed,624 
Chicory  (or  Succory), 621 
Colcannon,  624 
Corn,  Canned.  625 
Cucumber,  625 
Curried  Vegetables,  626 
Dandelion,  628 
Endive,  627 
Fennel,  627 
Garlic,  627 

Good  King  Henry,  628 
Greens,  628 
Herbs,  628 
Horse-radish,  628 
Hot  Slaw,  629 
Laver,  629 
Leeks,  629 
Lettuce,  030 
Marigold,  630 
Marjoram,  630 
Hint,  630 
Mushrooms,  631 
Mustard  and  Cress,  633 
Nasturtium,  633 
Nettles  633 

Oils  and  Fats,  Vegetable,  633 

Okra  (or  Gumbo),  634 

Olives,  034 

Olive  Oil,  035 

Onions,  635 

Parsley,  037 

Parsnip,  038 

Peas,  639 

Pennyroyal,  042 

Potatoes,  612 

Pumpkins,  650 

Purslane,  650 

Radishes,  050 

Bosemary,  651 

Saffron,  051 

Sage,  651 

Salsify,  651 

Sauer  Kraut,  631 

Scorzonera,  652 

Scotch  Kale,  652 

Sea-beet,  653 

Sea-kale,  653 

Shalot,  053 

Skirret,  654 

Soja,  854 

Sorrel,  to  Cook,  054 
Spinach,  654 
Squash,  055 

tuccotash,  850 

umincr  and  Winter  Savoury, 
050 


Vegetable  Cookery— Tarragon.oso 
Thyme,  050 
Tomatoes,  056 
Truffle,  661 
Turnips.  661 

Vegetable  Fats  and  Oil,  (33, 602 
„ 51  arrow,  652 
.,  Soup,  with  Herbs,  70 
Stock  30 

Vegetable  gutters  or  Slicers, 
1258 

Knives,  Ladles,  &c.,  1258 
Presser  or  Masher,  1258 
Vegetables.  Dressed  (see  Drentd 
VeoetaJjle M) 

Curried,  626 
„ good,  680 
for  Garnishing,  1000 
Iced,  683 
to  Sweat,  664 

Vegetarian  Curries,  Indian,  604 
Irish  Stew,  605 
Paste.  748 

Venetian  Cream,  954 
! Cutlets,  247 

1 Venice  or  Venetian  Pudding.  881 
Venison.  348 

Boulettes  a la  Calypso.  540 
Breast  of,  353 
„ Stewed,  349 
Chops,  349 
Croquettes,  524 
Crusted,  349 
Curried,  540 
Cutlets,  319 
Hash  or  Mince. 330 
Hashed,  270 
Haunch,  350 
„ to  Carve,  351 
Jugged,  271 
Neck.  351 
Paste  for,  748 
Pasty.  "99 
„ to  Keep,  800 
Bed  Deer.  351 
.,  „ (New  York),  333 

Boast,  353 
Boe-buck,  351 

„ Haunch  of.  Marinaded, 352 
J ugged.  352 

Sauces  and  Gravies,  352 
Shoulder,  to  Boast,  352 
to  Stew.  352 
Steaks.  Grilled,  271 
„ with  Bacon,  353 
Vera,  Kidney  a la.  218 
Verecroft.  Sweetbreads  a la,  224 
Vermicelli,  572 
a u Lair,  572 
Chicken  in.  212 
Game  In.  217 
Jelly,  1091 
Pudding,  1091 
,,  Bich,  881 
with  Apples,  881 
Soup,  1091 

Verona,  Potane  a la,  61 
Verte  Sauce,  104 
Cold,  114 

Victoria,  Puddiug  a la,  «70 
Sauce,  120 
Vienna  Bread,  1050 
or  Butter  Icings,  1051 
Busks,  1051 

Vinaigrette  Sauce,  115 
Vin  Blanc,  Sole  au,  188 
V’indaloo,  383 
Vinegar  for  Salads,  1176 
Salad,  704 
V'iolet  Cake,  1032 
Virginia  Bum  Pudding,  882 
Volaille.  Eggs  a ia,  59a 
Vol  au  Vent,  800,  so1 
Cutters,  800 
,,  Fluted,  800 
3 la  Toulouse,  223 
au  Financiere,  228 
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Vol  an  Vents,  it  la  Norniande, 
802 

Small,  sol 
White  Fish,  803 


w 

Wafers,  1032 
Wallies,  1052 
Wages  of  Servants,  1273 
Walnut,  603 
Ketcliui),  1176 
Walnuts.  Candied,  1149 
Pickled,  1176 
Preserved, 1150 
Warren’s  Cooking  Pot,  1239 
Wassail  Bowl,  1189 
Water,  1052 
Ices, 971 

Watercress  and  Cucumber  Salad, 
737 

and  Pickle  Salad,  with  Eggs,  737 
Boiled,  006 
Salad,  737 
Weaver,  202 
Wedding  Cake,  1015 
Wellsdene,  Ducklings  i!  la,  210 
West  Indian  Shrub,  1190 
West  Biding  Pudding,  882 
Wheat.  572 

Frumenty  or  Furmcnty,  573 
,,  Porridge,  573 
with  Fruit,  573 
Wheatears,  408 
Wlieatenade.  1203 
Wbeatmeal  Pudding,  829 
Whelks,  202 
Whey,  10  )2 
Whim  Wham,  938 
Whipped  Cream,  951 
Imitation, 935 
Jelly,  935 
Sauce,  128 
Whisks.  1259 
Egg,  000 

Whitebait,  202,  203 
White  Cake.  1033 
Currant  Jam,  1130 
„ Jelly, 1150 
Gingerbread,  1053 
Puddings,  482 
Roux,  35 

Sauce,  Crabs  in,  140 
„ Salt  in,  108 


White  Soup,  71 
Stock,  2.1 

Whites  of  Eggs,  Poached,  002 
Whiting,  203,  201 
A Savoury  Dish,  1092 
Forcemeat,  490 
Whiting  with  Shrimps,  203 
Wholemeal  Bread,  1053 
Whortleberry,  1050 
Widgeon,  408 
Wild  Boar  Ham,  360 
Haunch  of,  with  Cherry  Caure, 
300 

Head,  Mock,  300 
Wild  Ducks,  Fillets  of,  408 
Hashed,  408 
Roasted,  409 
„ (American),  409 
Stewed,  469 
Stuffed,  469 
with  Oranges,  469 
Wild  Fowl,  Plucking  of,  470 
Roasted,  470 
Truffled,  8aut6  of,  470 
Wild  Fowls'  Eggs,  592 
Windham,  Potage  a la,  01 
Wine  Jelly,  956 
Pancakes,  916 
Sauces,  128 

Wines,  Ales,  Cups,  and  Mixed 
Drinks,  1181 

Admiral's  Cool  Cup,  1161 
Ale  Berry,  or  Scotch  Brown 
Caudle,  1182 
Ale  Cup,  1182 
American  Drinks,  1132 
Cambridge  Milk  Punch,  1181 
Champagne  Cup,  1183 
Cider;  1183 
Claret  Cup,  1184 
Cool  Cup,  1184 

Cranberry  Drink, old-fashioned, 
1184 
Cups,  1184 
Gin  Punch,  1185 
Ginger  Egg  Flip,  11A5 
Hebe’s  Cup,  or  Heidelberg 
Punch  lia5 

Home-made  Wines,  1205 
Hops  and  Sherry,  1183 
imperial,  1185 
Institution  Cup,  1183 
Liqueurs,  1180 
Mulled  Claret,  1180 
Malt  Liquors,  1186 


Wines,  Ales,  Cups,  and  31;:.C2 
Drinks— Negus,  1187 
Orange  Toddy,  Iced,  1187 
Perry,  1188 

Pineapple  Punch,  1138 
Port,  1192 

Regent's  Punch,  1188 
Sherry,  1192 
Sleeping  Cups,  1188 
Sportsman's  Punch,  1189 
Spruce  Beer,  1189 
Stout,  1187 

Tea  with  Liqueurs,  1189 
Wassail  Bowl  (Sir  Walter 
Scott’s),  1189 
West  Indian  Shrub,  1190 
Wines,  1190 

Wines  and  Spirits  in  Illness,  1059 
Home-made,  1205 
for  Soups,  84 
Spirits,  and  Liqueurs,  918 
Winter  Soups,  71 
Woodcock, 470,  472 
Pie, 803 
„ Raised,  802 


X 

Xavier,  Potage  i la,  62 


Y 

Vacbt  Sauce ii  la  Monica,  16 
ala  Norab,  107 
Yams,  600 

Yeast,  Brewers’,  to  Prepare  for 
Use,  1054 

Dried,  French  or  German,  1054 
Dumplings,  882 
Home-made,  1054 
Puddings,  883 
Wreaths,  1034 
Yolks  of  Eggs,  Fried,  G02 
Poached,  603 
York  Biscuits,  1055 
Yorkshire  Brown  Bread,  1055 
Pudding,  803 
Tins,  1259 
Tea  Cake,  1035 


Z 

Zouave  Sauce,  107 


I’m  jted  dy  Cassell  & Company,  Limited,  La  Beli.e  Sauvaqe,  London,  F..(  . 
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